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PREFACE 


Though  two  centuries  have  now  elapsed,  since  the  death  of  Shakspearc, 
no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  render  him  the  medium  for  a 
comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived. 

Yet,  if  any  man  be  allowed  to  fill  a station  thus  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant, Shakspearc  has  undoubtedly  the  best  claim  to  the  distinction ; 
not  only  from  his  pre-eminence  as  a dramatic  poet,  but  from  the  intimate 
relation  which  his  works  bear  to  the  manners,  customs,  superstitions, 
and  amusements  of  his  age. 

Struck  with  the  interest  which  a work  of  this  kind,  if  properly 
executed,  might  possess,  the  author  was  induced,  several  years  ago,  to 
commence  the  undertaking,  with  the  express  intention  of  blending  with 
the  detail  of  manners,  etc.  such  a portion  of  criticism,  biography,  and 
literary  history,  as  should  render  the  whole  still  more  attractive  and 
complete. 

In  attempting  this,  it  has  been  his  aim  to  place  Shaks]>carc  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  and  to  throw  around  him,  in  groups  more 
or  less  distinct  and  full,  the  various  objects  of  his  design;  giving  them 
prominency  and  light,  according  to  their  greater  or  smaller  connection 
with  the  principal  figure. 

More  especially  has  it  been  his  wish,  to  infuse  throughout  the  whole 
plan,  whether  considered  in  respect  to  its  entire  scope,  or  to  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  that  degree  of  unity  and  integrity,  of  relative 
proportion  and  just  bearing,  without  which  neither  harmony,  simplicity, 
nor  effect,  can  be  expected  or  produced. 

I With  a view,  also,  to  distinctness  and  perspicuity  of  elucidation,  the 
whole  has  been  distributed  into  three  parts  or  pictures,  entitled, — ‘ ‘ Shak- 
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SPEARE  IN  STBATFOHD;  " — “ SlIAKSFEAI.E  IN  LONDON;" — “ SllAKSPEARE 
in  Retirement;” — which,  though  inseparably  united,  as  forming  but 
portions  of  the  same  story,  and  harmonized  by  the  same  means,  have  yet, 
both  in  subject  and  execution,  a peculiar  character  to  support. 

The  first  represents  our  Poet  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  on  the  banks  of 
his  native  Avon,  in  the  midst  of  rural  imagery,  occupations,  and  amuse- 
ments; in  the  second,  we  behold  him  in  the  Capital  of  his  country,  in 
the  centre  of  rivalry  and  competition,  in  the  active  pursuit  of  reputation 
and  glory;  and  in  the  third,  we  accompany  the  venerated  bard  to  the 
shades  of  retirement,  to  the  bosom  of  domestic  peace,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  unsullied  fame. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  the  business  of  the  author,  in  accordancy  with 
his  plan,  to  connect  these  delineations  with  their  relative  accompaniments; 
• to  incorporate,  for  instance,  with  the  first,  what  he  has  to  relate  of  the 
country,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare;  its  manners,  customs, 
and  characters;  its  festivals,  diversions,  and  many  of  its  superstitions; 
opening  and  closing  the  subject  with  the  biography  of  the  poet,  and  bind- 
ing the  intermediate  parts,  not  only  by  a perpetual  reference  to  his  drama, 
but  by  their  own  constant  and  direct  tendency  towards  the  development 
of  the  one  object  in  view. 

With  the  Second,  which  commences  with  Shakspeare’s  introduction 
to  the  stage  as  an  actor,  is  combined  the  poetic,  dramatic,  and  general 
literature  of  the  times,  together  with  an  account  of  metropolitan  manners 
and  diversions,  and  a full  and  continued  criticism  on  the  poems  and 
plays  of  our  bard. 

After  a survey,  therefore,  of  the  Literary  world,  under  the  beads  of 
Bibliography,  Philology',  Criticism,  History,  Romantic  and  Miscel- 
laneous Literature,  follows  a View  of  the  Poetry  of  the  same  period, 
succeeded  by  a critique  on  the  juvenile  productions  of  Shakspeare,  and 
including  a biographical  sketch  of  Lord  Southampton,  and  a new  hypo- 
thesis on  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Sonnets. 

Of  the  immediately  subsequent  description  of  diversions,  etc.  the  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Stage  forms  a leading  feature,  as  preparatory  to  a History  of 
Dramatic  Poetry,  previous  to  the  year  1590;  and  this  is  again  introduc- 
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lory  to  a discussion  concerning  the  Perio<l  when  Shakspeare  commenced 
a writer  for  the  theatre ; to  a new  chronology  of  his  plays,  and  to  a criti- 
cism on  each  drama ; a department  which  is  interspersed  with  disserta- 
tions on  the  Fairy  Mythology,  the  Apparitions,  the  Witchcraft,  and  the 
Magic  of  Shakspeare ; portions  of  popular  credulity  which  had  been,  in 
reference  to  this  distribution,  omitted  in  detailing  the  superstitions  of  the 
country. 

This  second  part  is  then  terminated  by  a summary  of  Shakspcare’s 
dramatic  character,  by  a brief  view  of  dramatic  poetry  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  stage,  and  by  the  biography  of  the  poet  to  the  close  of 
his  residence  in  London. 

The  third  and  last  of  these  delineations  is.  unfortunately,  but  too  short, 
being  altogether  occupied  with  the  few  circumstances  which  distinguish 
the  last  three  years  of  the  life  of  our  bard,  w ith  a review  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  moral  character,  and  with  some  notice  of  the  first  tributes  paid 
to  his  memory. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  materials  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  arduous  task  arc  abundant;  but  it  must  also  he  granted,  that  they 
arc  dispersed  through  a vast  variety  of  distant  and  unconnected  depart- 
ments of  literature;  and  that  to  draw  forth,  arrange,  and  give  a luminous 
disposition  to  these  masses  of  scattered  intelligence,  is  an  achievement 
of  no  slight  magnitude,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  no  step 
in  the  progress  of  such  an  undertaking  can  be  made,  independent  of  a 
constant  recurrence  to  authorities. 

How  far  the  author  is  qualilied  for  the  due  execution  of  his  design, 
remains  for  the  public  to  decide’;  but  it  may,  without  ostentation.  Ik:  told, 
that  his  leisure,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been,  in  a great  degree, 
devoted  to  a line  of  study  immediately  associated  with  the  subject;  and 
that  his  attachment  to  old  English  literature  has  led  him  to  a familiarity 
with  the  only  sources  from  which,  on  such  a topic,  authentic  illustration 
is  to  be  derived. 

He  will  likewise  venture  to  observe,  that,  in  the  style  of  criticism 
which  he  has  pursued,  it  has  been  his  object,  an  ambitious  one  it  is  true, 
to  unfold,  in  a manner  more  distinct  than  has  hitherto  been  effected,  the 
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peculiar  character  of  the  poet's  drama;  and,  lastly,  to  produce  a work, 
which,  while  it  may  satisfy  the  poetical  antiquary,  shall,  from  the  variety, 
interest,  and  integrity  of  its  component  parts,  be  equally  gratifying  to  the 
general  reader. 
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PART  I. 

SHAKSPEARE  IN  STRATFORD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

t 

Hirth  of  Sliakapcnrc — Account  of  his  Family — Orthography  of  his  Name. 

William  'Shakspeare,  the  object  almost  of  our  idolatry  as  a dramatic  poet,  was 
born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  ‘23d  April,  1564,  and  he 
was  baptized  on  the  26111  of  the  same  month. 

Of  his  family,  not  much  that  is  certain  can  be  recorded  ; but  it  would  appear, 
from  an  instrument  in  the  College  of  Heralds,  confirming  the  grant  or  a coat  of 
arms  to  John  Shakspeare  in  1599,  that  his  great  grandfather  had  been  rewarded 
by  Henry  the  Seventh,  “ for  his  faithefull  and  approved  service,  with  lands  and 
tenements  given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  Warwickshire,  where,"  proceeds  this 
document,  “ they  have  continued  by  some  descents  in  good  reputation  and 
credit.”  Notw  ithstanding  this  assertion,  however,  no  such  grant,  after  a minute 
examination  made  by  Mr.  Malone  in  the  chapel  of  the  Kolls,  has  been  discovered  ; 
whence  we  have  reasdn  to  infer,  that  the  heralds  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
statement,  and  that  the  bounty  of  the  monarch  was  directed  through  a different 
channel.  From  the  language,  indeed,  of  two  rough  draughts  of  a prior  grant  of 
arms  to  John  Shakspeare  in  1590,  it  is  probahle  that  the  service  alluded  to  was 
of  a military  cast,  for  it  is  there  expressly  said,  that  he  was  rewarded  “ for  his 
faithful  and  valiant  service,”  a term,  perhaps,  implying  the  heroism  of  our  poet's 
ancestor  in  the  field  of  Bosworth. 

That  the  property,  thus  bestowed  upon  the  family  of  Shakspeare,  descended  to 
John,  the  father  of  the  poet,  and  contributed  to  his  influence  and  respectability, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  From  the  register,  indeed,  and  public  writings  re- 
lating to  Stratford,  Mr.  Rowe  has  justly  inferred,  that  the  Shakspeares  were  of 
good  figure  and  fashion  there,  and  were  considered  as  gentlemen.  We  may 
presume,  however,  that  the  patrimony  of  Mr.  John  Shakspeare,  the  parent  of  our 
great  dramatist,  was  not  very  considerable,  as  he  found  the  profits  of  business 
necessary  to  his  support,  lip  was,  in  fact,  a wool-stapler,  and,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  in  a large  way  ; for  he  was  early  chosen  a member  of  the  corporation 
or  his  town,  a situation  usually  connected  with  respectable  circumstances,  and 
soon  after,  he  filled  the  office  of  high  bailiff,  or  chief  magistrate  of  that  body. 
The  rerord  of  these  promotions  has  been  thus  given  from  the  books  of  the  cor- 
poration. 
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SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES. 


“ J.m.  10,  in  (he  6th  vcor  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lady  Queen  Elizabeth,  John  Shak- 
speare  passed  his  Chamberlain's  accounts.’1 

“ At  the  Hall  holden  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  lady  Elizabeth,  1569,  were  present  Mr.  John  Shakspeare,  High  Bailiff.''  * 

It  was  during  the  period  of  his  filling  this  important  office,  that  he  first  ob- 
tained a grant  of  arms  ; and,  in  a note  annexed  to  the  subsequent  patent  of  1596, 
now  in  the  College  of  Arms,  f it  is  stated  that  he  was  likewise  a justice  of  the 
peace,  and  possessed  of  lands  and  tenements  to  the  amount  of  500/.  The  final 
confirmation  of  this  grant  took  place  in  1599,  in  which  his  shield  and  coat  are 
described  to  be,  “ In  a field  of  gould  upon  a bend  sable,  a speare  of  the  first,  the 
poynt  upward,  hedded  argent;”  and  for  his  crest  or  cognisance.  “A  falcon  with 
his  w yngs  displayed,  standing  on  a wrethe  of  his  coullers,  supporting  a spcarc 
armed  hedded,  or  steeled  sylver.”^ 

Mr.  John  Shakspeare  married,  though  in  what  year  is  not  accurately  known, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Arden,  of  Wellingcnte,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  who  is  termed,  in  the  Grant  of  Arms  of  1596,  “a  gentleman  of 
worship.”  The  Arden,  or  Ardern  family,  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable 
antiquity;  for,  in  Fuller’s  Worthies,  Rob.  Arden  de  Bromwich,  ar.  is  among 
the  names  of  the  gentry  of  this  county  returned  by  the  commissioners  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  King  llenrv  the  Sixth,  1433  ; and  in  the  eleventh  and  sixteenth 
years  of  Elizabeth,  A.  1).  1562  and  1568,  Sim.  Ardern,  ar.  and  Edw.  Ardrn,  ar. 
are  enumerated,  by  the  same  author,  among  the  sheriffs  of  Warwickshire. § It 
is  well  known  that  the  woodland  part  of  this  county  was  formerly  denominated 
Ardern,  though,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  frequently  softened  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  into  the  smoother  appellation  of  Arden;  hence  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Jacob,  who  reprinted,  in  1770,  the  Tragedy 
of  Arden  of  Feversham,  a play  which  was  originally  published  in  1592,  may  be 
correct ; namely  that  Shakspeare,  the  poet,  was  descended  by  the  female  line  from 
the  unfortunate  individual  whose  tragical  death  is  the  subject  of  this  drama  ; for 
though  the  name  of  this  gentleman  was  originally  Ardern,  ITe  seems  early  to  have 
experienced  the  fate  of  the  county  district,  and  to  have  had  his  surname  harmo- 
nized by  a similar  omission.  In  consequence  of  this  marriage,  Mr.  John  Shak- 
speare and  his  posterity  were  allowed,  by  the  College  of  Heralds,  to  impale  their 
arms  with  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Ardens  of  Wellingcote.** 

Of  the  issue  of  John  Shakspeare  by  this  connection,  the  accounts  are  contra- 
dictory and  perplexed  ; nor  is  it  absolutely  ascertained,  whether  he  had  only  one 
wife,  or  whether  he  might  not  have  had  two,  or  even  three.  Mr.  Rowe,  w hose 
narrative  has  been  usually  followed,  has  given  him  ten  children,  among  whom  he 
considers  William  the  poet,  as  the  eldest  son.f  f The  Register,  however,  of  the 
parish  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  which  commences  in  1558,  is  incompatible  with 
this  statement ; for,  wo  there  find  eleven  children  ascribed  to  John  Shakspeare, 
ten  baptized,  and  one,  the  baptism  of  w hich  had  taken  place  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Register,  buried.^  The  dates  of  these  baptisms,  and  of  two  or 
three  other  events,  recorded  in  this  Register,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
elucidation,  to  transcribe : 

•'  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  15.  1558. 

" Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  buried  April  30,  1563. 

'*  William,  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  April  36,  1564. 

41  Gilbert,  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Oct.  3,  1566. 


* Communicated  to  Mr  Maiooc  bj  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  vicar  of  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
f Viocent,  vol.  dvii.-p.  24. 

f Sec  tlic  instrument,  nt  full  length,  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  146,  edit,  of  1803. 

§ The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  part,  u . fol .1 3 1 , 132. 

" See  Shakspeare’*  coat  of  arms.  It  ted'.  Shaksp.  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

, 4 Reed’s  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p 58.  59.  1 1 Ibid.  p.  133. 
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“ Jane,'  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptised  April  13,  1560. 

“ Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  28,  1571. 

“ Richard,  son  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  March  11,  1573-4. 

“ Edmund,  son  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  May  3,  1580. 

“John  Shaktpcre  and  Margery  Roberts  were  married  Nov.  25,  1584. 

“ Margery,  wife  of  John  Shakspere,  was  buried  Oct.  29,  1587. 

“ Urtula,  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  March  11,  1588. 

*'  Humphrey,  son  ol  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  May  24,  1500. 

“ Philip,  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  21, 1591. 

“ Mr.  John  Shaktpere  was  buried  Sept.  S,  1601. 

“ Mary  Shaktpere,  widow,  was  buried  Sept.  9,  1608.” 

Now  it  is  evidfint,  that  if  the  ten  children  which  were  baptized,  according  to  this 
Register,  between  the  years  1558  and  1591,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  father  of 
our  poet,  he  must  necessarily  have  had  eleven,  in  consequence  of  the  record  or 
the  decease  of  his  daughter  Margaret.  He  must  also  have  had  three  wives,  for 
we  find  his  second  wife,  Margery,  died  in  1587,  and  the  death  of  a third,  Mary  a 
widow',  is  noticed  in  1608. 

It  was  suggested  to  Mr  Malone,-)-  that  very  probably,  Mr  John  Shakspeare  had 
a son  born  to  him,  as  well  as  a daughter,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
gister, and  that  this  his  eldest  son  was,  as  is  customary,  named  after  his  father, 
John  ; a supposition  which  (as  no  other  child  was  baptized  by  the  Christian  name 
of  the  old  gentleman)  carries  some  credibility  with  it,  and  was  subsequently  ac- 
quiesced in  by  Mr  Malone  himself. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  marriage  recorded  in  the  Register,  is  that  of  John 
Shakspeare  the  younger  with  Margery  Roberts,  and  the  three  children  born 
between  1588  and  1591,  Ursula,  Humphrey,  and  Philip,  the  issue  of  this  John, 
not  by  the  first,  but  by  a second  marriage ; for  as  Margery  Shakspeare  died 
in  1587,  and  Ursula  was  baptized  in  1588-9,  these  children  must  have  been  by 
the  Mary  Shakspeare,  whose  death  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  1608,  and  as  she 
is  there  denominated  a widow,  the  younger  John  must  consequently  have  died 
before  that  date. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  will  be,  that  the  father  of  our  poet  had  only 
nine,  children,  and  that  William  was  not  the  eldest,  but  the  second  son. 

On  either  plan,  however,  the  account  of  Mr.  Rowe  is  equally  inaccurate ; and 
as  the  introduction  of  an  elder  son  involves  a variety  of  suppositions,  and  at  the 
same  time  nothing  improbable  is  attached  to  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
Register  in  the  light  in  which  it  usually  appears,  that  is,  as  allusive  solely  to  the 
father,  it  will,  we  think,  be  the  better  and  the  safer  modo  to  rely  upon  it,  ac- 
cording to  its  more  direct  and  literal  import.  This  determination  w ill  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  reflecting,  that  old  Mr.  Shakspeare  was,  on  the  authority  of  tho 
last  instrument  granting  him  a coat  of  arms,  living  in  1599  ; that  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Register,  taken  in  the  common  acceptation,  he  was  not  buried  until  Sep- 
tember, 1601  ; and  that  in  no  part  of  the  same  document  is  the  epithet  younger 
annexed  to  the  name  of  John  Shakspeare,  a mark  of  distinction  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  would  have  been  introduced,  had  the  father  and  a son  of 
the  same  Christian  name  been  not  only  living  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  town, 
but  the  latter  likewise  a parent. 

That  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  John  Shakspeare  w ere,  at  the  period  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  for  several  years  afterwards,  if  not  affluent,  yet  easy  and  respectable, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  from  his  having  filled  offices  of  the  first  trust 
and  importance  in  his  native  town  ; but,  from  the  same  authority  which  has  in- 


'll  was  common  in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  $ive  the  same  Christian  name  to  two  children  succes- 
sively. This  wan  undoubtedly  done  in  the  present  instance.  The  former  Jonc  having  probably  died, 
(though  l can  find  no  entry  of  her  burial  in  the  Register,  nor  indeed  of  many  of  the  other  children  of  John 
.Shakspeare)  the  name  of  Jone,  a very  favourite  one  in  those  days,  was  transferred  to  another  new-born 
child  ” — Malone  from  Reed’s  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  134 
-{■  Heed’s  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  136 
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tlurcil  us  to  draw  this  inference,  another  of  a very  different  kind,  with  regard  to 
a subsequent  portion  of  his  life,  may  with  equal  confidence  be  taken.  In  the  books 
of  the  corporation  of  Stratford  it  is  stated,  that — 

“ At  the  hall  holder)  Nov.  1‘Jlh,  In  the  Slat  jear  of  the  reign  of  our  aovereign  lad;  Queen 
Elizabeth,  it  is  ordained,  that  ever;  Alderman  shall  he  lased  to  pa;  week  I j Ad.,  sating  John 
Shakspeare  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  shall  not  l>e  taxed  to  pa;  an;  thing ; and  ever;  burgess  to 
pa;  2d.”  Again, 

“ At  the  hall  holden  on  the  Clh  da;  of  September,  in  the  2Stb  ;ear  of  our  sovereign  lad; 
Queen  Elizabeth  : 

“ At  (hit  hall  William  Smith  and  Richard  Courte  are  chosen  to  be  Aldermen  in  the  placet  of 
John  Whelcr  and  John  Shakspeare,  for  that  Mr.  Whcler  doth  desire  to  be  pul  out  of  the  company, 
and  Mr.  Shakspeare  doth  not  come  to  the  halls,  when  the;  be  warned,  nor  bath  not  done  of 
long  time.”* 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  memoranda  must  unavoidably  be,  that, 
in  1579,  ten  years  after  he  had  served  the  office  of  High  Bailin',  his  situation,  in 
a pecuniary  light,  was  so  much  reduced,  that,  on  this  account,  he  was  excused 
the  weekly  payment  of  4 d. ; and  that,  in  1580,  the  same  distress  still  subsisting, 
and  perhaps  in  an  aggravated  degree,  ho  was,  on  the  plea  of  non-attendance,  dis- 
missed the  corporation. 

The  causes  of  this  unhappy  change  in  his  circumstances  cannot  now-,  with  the 
exception  of  the  burthen  of  a large  and  increasing  family,  be  ascertained  ; but  it 
is  probable,  that  to  this  period  is  to  be  referred,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  tra- 
dition, the  report  of  Aubrey,  that  “ William  Shakspeare’ s father  was  a butcher.” 
This  anecdote,  he  affirms,  was  received  from  the  neighbours  of  the  bard,  and,  on 
this  account,  merits  some  consideration.-}- 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rowe  for  the  first  intimation  concerning  the  trade  of 
John  Shakspeare ; his  declaration,  derived  also  from  tradition,  that  he  was  a 
“ considerable  dealer  in  wool,”  appears  confirmed  by  subsequent  research.  Front 
a window  in  a room  of  the  premises  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  house  at 
Stratford,  in  which  Shakspeare  the  poet  w as  born,  and  a part  of  which  premises 
has  for  many  years  been  occupied  as  a public-house,  with  the  sign  of  the  Swan 
and  Maidenhead,  a pane  of  glass  was  taken,  about  five-and-fortv  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Peyton,  the  then  master  of  the  adjoining  Inn  called  The  White  Lion.  This 
pane,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  is  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  per- 
fect, and  on  it  are  painted  the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  wool-staple — “ Nebule 
on  a chief  gules,  a lion  passant  or.”  It  appears,  from  the  style  in  which  it  is 
finished,  to  have  been  executed  about  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  father,  and  isun- 
doubtedly  a strong  corroborative  proof  of  the  authenticity  of.Mr.  Rowe's  relation.-}: 

These  traditionary  anecdotes,  though  apparently  contradictory,  may  easily 
admit  of  reconcilement,  if  we  consider,  that  between  the  employment  of  a wool- 
dealer  and  a butcher,  there  is  no  small  affinity ; “ few  occupations,”  observes 
Mr.  Malone,  “ can  be  named  which  are  more  naturally  connected  with  each 
other.”  § It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  during  the  period  of  John  Shak- 
sppare’s  distress,  which  we  know  to  have  existed  in  1579,  when  our  poet  was  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  might  have  had  recourse  to  this  more  humble  trade,  as  in 
many  circumstances  connected  with  his  customary  business,  and  as  a great  ad- 
ditional means  of  supporting  a very  numerous  family. 

* Reed*  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

MS.  Aabraj,  Mu*.  Anhmol.  Oxon.  Liven,  p i.  fol  78,  a (Inter  Cod.  Dugdal.)  Vide  Reed’sShak- 
gpenre,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

t Reed’s  Shakspeare,  to!,  iii.  p.214.  and  Ireland’*  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Upper  or  Warwickshire 
Avon,  p.  190,  191.  Since  this  passage  was  written,  however,  the  proof  which  it  was  supposed  to  contaiu, 
has  been  completely  annihilated.  * If  John  Shakspeare'*  occupation  in  life,”  obse  rves  Mr  Wheeler,  “ want 
confirmation,  this  circumstance  will  unfortunately  not  answer  such  a purpose  ; for  old  Thomas  Hnrt  con- 
stantly declared  that  hi*  great  uncle,  Shakspeare  Hart,  u elazier  of  this  town,  who  had  the  new  glazing  of 
the  chapel  window*,  where  it  is  known,  from  Dugdale.  that  such  a Hliield  existed,  brought  it  from  thence, 
mid  introduced  it  into  hi*  own  window.” — Wheeler’s  Guide  to  Stratford,  pp.  13,  14. 

§ Reed’s  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  214. 
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That  the  necessity  for  this  union,  however,  did  not  exist  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  there  is  much  reason  to  imagine,  both  from  tho  increasing  reputation 
and  affluence  of  his  son  William,  and  from  the  fact  of  his  applying  to  the  College 
of  Heralds,  in  I59(\and  1599,  for  a grant  of  arms;  events,  of  which  the  first, 
considering  the  character  of  the  poet,  must  almost  necessarily  have  led  to,  and 
the  second  directly  pro-supposes,  the  possession  of  comparative  competence  and 
respectability. 

The  only  remaining  circumstance  which  time  has  spared  us,  relative  to  the 
jtersonal  conduct  of  John  Shakspeare,  is,  that  there  appears  some  foundation  to 
lielieve  that,  a short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  made  a confession  of  his  faith, 
or  spiritual  will ; a document  still  in  existence,  the  discovery  and  history  of 
which,  together  with  the  declaration  itself,  will  not  improperly  find  a place  at  the 
close  of  this  commencing  chapter  of  our  work. 

About  tho  year  1770,  a master-bricklayer,  of  tho  name  of  Mosely,  being  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  the  fifth  in  descent,  in  a direct  line,  from  the  poet’s 
sister,  Joan  Hart,  to  new-tile  the  house  in  which  he  then  lived,  and  which  is  su|>- 
|M>sed  to  be  that  under  whose  roof  the  bard  was  born,  found  hidden  between  the 
rafters  and  the  tiling  of  the  house,  a manuscript,  consisting  of  six  leaves,  stitched 
together,  in  the  form  of  a small  book.  This  manuscript  Mosely,  who  bore  the 
character  of  an  honest  and  industrious.man,  gave  (without  asking  or  receiving 
any  recompense)  to  Mr.  Peyton,  an  alderman  of  Stratford  ; and  this  gentleman 
very  kindly  sent  it  to  Mr.  Malone,  through  the  medium  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daven- 
port, vicar  of  Stratford.  It  had,  however,  previous  to  this  transmission,  unfor- 
tunately been  deprived  of  the  first  leaf,  a deficiency  which  was  afterwards  supplied 
by  the  discovery,  that  Mosely,  who  had  now  been  dead  about  two  years,  had 
copied  a great,  portion  of  it,  and  from  his  transcription  tho  introductory  parts 
were  supplied.’  The  daughter  of  Mosely  and  Mr.  Hart,  who  were  both  living  in 
the  year  1790,  agreed  in  a perfect  recollection  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
discovery  of  this  curious  document,  which  consists  of  the  following  fourteeh 
articles. 

1.  “In  the  name  ot  God,  the  Father,  Sonne,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  most  holy  and  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  Mother  oFGod,  the  holy  host  of  archangels,  angels,  patriarchs,  prophets,  evan- 
gelists, apostles,  saints,  martyrs,  and  all  the  celestial  court  and  company  of  heaven  : I John 
Shakspear,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  holy  Catholic  religion,  being  at  this  my  present  writing 
in  perfect  health  of  body,  and  sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding,  but  calling  to  mind  the 
uncertainty  of  life  and  certainty  of  death,  and  that  1 may  be  possibly  cut  olT  in  the  blnssome  of 
my  sins,  and  called  to  render  an  account  of  all  my  transgressions  externally,  and  internally,  ami 
that  1 may  be  unprepared  for  the  dreadful  trial  cither  by  sacrament,  pennance,  fasting,  or  prayer, 
or  any  other  purgation  whatever,  do  in  the  holy  presence  above  specified,  of  my  ow  n free  and 
voluntary  accord,  make  and  ordaine  this  my  last  spiritual  will,  testament,  confession,  protestation, 
and  confession  of  faith,  hopinge  hereby  to  receive  pardon  for  all  my  sinnes  and  olfenres,  and 
thereby  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlasting,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my 
saviour  and  redeemer,  who  look  upon  himself  the  likeness  of  man,  suffered  dcalb,  and  was  cru- 
ciBcd  upon  the  crosse,  for  the  redemption  of  sinners. 

2.  “ Item,  I John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  present  prolcst,  acknowledge,  and  confess,  that  in 
my  past  life  1 have  been  a most  abominable  and  grievous  sinner,  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be 
forgiven  without  a true  and  sincere  repentance  for  the  same.  Rut  trusting  in  ihe  manifold  mercies 
of  my  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  I am  encouraged,  by  relying  on  bis  sacred  word,  to  hope 
for  salvalion,  and  be  made  partaker  of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  as  a member  oflhc  celeslial  com- 
pany of  angels,  saints,  and  martyrs,  there  lo  reside  for  ever  and  ever  in  Ihe  court  of  my  God. 

3.  “ Item,  I John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  prrsent  protest  and  declare,  lhat  as  1 am  certain  I 
must  passe  out  of  this  transitory  life  into  another  that  will  last  to  eternity,  I do  hereby  most 
humbly  implore  and  intreat  my  good  and  guardian  angeil  to  instruct  me  in  this  my  solemn  pre- 
paration, protestation,  and  confession  of  faith,  at  least  spiritually,  in  will  adoring  and  most 
humbly  beseeching  my  Saviour,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  assist  me  in  so  dangerous  a voyage. 


* Heed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii,  p.  197, 19H. 
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16  defend  me  from  the  snares  and  deceites  of  mi  infernal  enemies,  and  to  conduct  me  to  (he 
secure  haven  of  his  eternal  blisse. 

4.  “ Itetn,  1 John  Shakspear  doe  protest  that  I will  also  passe  out  of  this  life,  armed  with  the 
last  sacrament  of  eitreme  unction : the  which  if  through  any  let  or  hindrance  l should  not  then 
l»c  able  to  have,  1 doe  now  also  for  that  lime  demand  and  crave  the  same ; beseeching  his  Divine 
Majesty  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  anoynl  my  senses  both  inlernall  and  exlernall  with  the  sacred 
ovle  of  his  infinite  mercy,  and  to  pardon  me  alle  my  sins  committed  by  seeing,  speaking,  feeling, 
smelling,  hearing,  touching,  or  by  any  other  way  whatsoever. 

5.  “ Itrm,  I John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  present  protest,  that  I will  never  through  any 
temptation  whatsoever  despairc  of  the  divine  goodness,  for  the  multitude  and  greatness  of  my 
sinnes ; for  which,  although  I confesse  that  I have  deserved  hell,  yet  will  I steadfastly  hope  iu 
God’s  infinite  mercy,  knowing  that  he  hath  heretofore  pardoned  many  as  great  sinners  as  myself, 
w hereof  1 have  good  warrant  sealed  w Uh  his  sacred  mouth,  in  holy  writ,  whereby  be  pronouncelh 
that  he  is  not  come  to  call  the  just,  but  sinners. 

6.  *'  Itrm,  1 John  Shakspear  do  protest,  that  1 do  not  know  that  1 have  ever  done  any  good 
worke  meritorious  of  life  everlasting : and  if  I have  done  any,  1 do  acknowledge  that  I have 
done  it  with  a great  deale  of  negligence  and  imperfection ; neither  should  I have  been  able  to 
have  done  the  least  without  the  assistance  of  his  divine  grace.  Wherefore  let  the  dcvill  remain 
confounded  : for  I doe  in  no  w ise  presume  to  merit  heaven  by  such  good  workes  alone,  but 
through  the  merits  and  bloud  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus,  shed  upon  the  cross  for  me  most 
miserable  sinner. 

I.  “ Itrm , I John  Shakspear  do  protest  by  ttys  present  writing,  that  I will  patiently  endure 

and  sufTer  all  kind  of  infirmity,  sickness,  yea,  and  the  paine  of  death  itself : wherein  if  it 
should  happen,  which  God  forbid,  that  through  violence  of  paine  and  agony,  or  by  sublilly 
of  the  dev  ill,  1 should  fall  into  any  impatience  or  temptation  of  blasphemy,  or  murmuration 
against  God,  or  the  Catholic  faith,  or  give  any  signe  of  bad  example,  I do  hcnceforlh,  and  for 

that  present,  repent  me,  and  am  most  heartily  sorry  for  the  same  : and  I do  renounce  all  the 

ovill  whatsoever,  which  I might  have  then  done  or  said;  beseeching  his  divine  clemency  that 
he  will  not  forsake  me  in  that  grievous  and  paigncfoll  agony. 

8.  11  Itrm , I John  Shakspear,  by  virtue  of  thi|  present  testament,  I do  pardon  all  the  injuries 
and  offences  that  any  one  hath  ever  done  unto- me,  either  In  my  rcputalion,  life,  goods,  or  any 
other  way  whatsoever  ; beseeching  sweet  Jesus  to  pardon  them  for  the  some  ; and  1 do  desire 
that  they  will  doc  (he  like  by  me  whome  1 have  offended  or  injured  in  any  sort  howsoever. 

9.  “ Item,  I John  Shakspear  do  here  protest,  that  I do  render  infinite  thanks  to  his  Divine 

Majesty  for  all  the  benefits  that  1 have  received,  as  well  secret  os  manifest,  and  in  particular  for 
the  benefit  of  my  creation,  redemption,  sanctification,  conservation,  and  vocation  to  the  holy 
Knowledge  of  him  and  his  true  Catholic  faith  : but  above  all  for  his  so  great  expectation  of  mo 

to  pennance,  when  he  might  most  justly  have  taken  me  out  of  this  life,  when  1 least  thought  of 

it,  yea,  even  then,  when  I was  plunged  in  the  durty  puddle  of  my  sinnes.  Blessed  be  therefore 
and  praised,  for  ever  and  ever,  his  infinite  patience  and  charity. 

10.  11  Item,  I John  Shakspear  do  protest,  that  1 am  willing,  yea,  1 do  infinitely  desire  and 
humbly  crave,  that  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  the  glorious  and  ever  Virgin  Mary,  mother 
of  God,  refuge  and  advocate  of  sinners  (whom  I honour  specially  above  all  saints),  may  be 
the  cbiefe  exccutresse,  logealher  with  these  other  saints,  my  patrons  (Saint  Winefride),  all 
whome  I invoke  and  beseech  to  be  present  at  the  hour  of  my  death,  that  she  and  they  comfort 
ine  will)  their  desired  presence,  and  crave  of  sweet  Jesus  that  he  will  receive  my  soul  into 
peace. 

II.  “ Item,  In  virtue  of  this  present  writing,  1 John  Shakspear  do  likewise  most  willingly  and 
with  all  humility  constitute  and  ordaine  my  good  angell  for  defender  and  protector  of  my  soul  in 
the  dreadfull  day  of  judgment,  when  the  finall  sentence  of  eternall  life  or  death  shall  be  discussed 
and  given:  beseeching  him  that,  as  my  soute  was  appointed  to  his  custody  and  protection  when  1 
lived,  even  so  he  will  vouchsafe  to  defend  the  same  at  that  houre,  and  conduct  it  to  eternall 
bliss. 

12.  “ Item,  1 John  Shakspear  do  in  like  manner  pray  and  beseech  all  my  dear  friends,  parents, 
and  kinsfolks,  by  the  bow  ells  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  since  it  is  uncertain  what  lot  will 
befall  me,  for  fear  notw  ithstanding  least  by  reason  of  my  sinnes  1 be  to  pass  and  slay  a long  while 
in  purgatory,  they  will  vouchafe  to  assist  and  succour  me  with  their  holy  prayers  and  satisfactory 
workes,  especially  with  the  holy  sacrifice  of  Ihe  masse,  as  being  the  most  effectual  means  to 
deliver  soulcs  from  their  torments  and  paincs ; from  the  which,  if  1 shall  by  God’s  gracious 
goodnessc,  and  by  their  verluous  workes,  be  delivered,  1 do  promise  that  1 will  not  be  ungratefull 
unto  them  for  so  great  a benefill. 

13.  “ Item,  1 John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  my  last  will  and  testament  bequeath  my  soul,  as 
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si  toon  at  it  shall  be  delivered  and  loosened  from  the  prison  of  ibis  my  body,  to  be  entombed  in 
the  sweet  and  amoious  coffin  of  the  side  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  in  ibis  life-giving  sepulcher 
it  may  rest  and  live,  perpetually  enclosed  in  that  eternall  habitation  of  repose,  there  to  blesse  for 
ever  and  ever  tbat  direful  iron  of  thelaunce,  which,  like  a charge  in  a censure,  formes  so  tweet 
and  pleasant  a monument  within  the  sacred  breast  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour. 

14.  Item,  Lastly  I John  Shakspear  doe  protest,  that  1 will  willingly  accept  of  death  in  what 
manner  soever  it  may  befall  me,  conforming  my  will  unto  the  will  of  Ood ; accepting  of  the  same 
in  satisfaction  for  my  sinnes,  and  giving  thanks  unto  his  Divine  Majesty  for  the  life  he  hath 
bestowed  upon  me.  And  if  it  please  him  to  prolong  or  shorten  the  same,  blessed  be  he  also  a 
thousand  thousand  times;  into  whose  most  holy  hands  I commend  my  soul  and  body,  my  life 
and  death  : and  I beseech  him  above  all  things,  that  be  never  permit  any  change  to  be  made  by 
inc  John  Shakspear  of  Ibis  my  aforesaid  will  and  testament.  Amen. 

“ 1 John  Shakspeare  have  made  this  present  writing  of  protestation,  confession,  and  charter, 
in  presence  of  the  blessetl  Virgin  Mary,  .my  angell  guardian,  and  all  tbe  celestial  court,  as 
witnesses  hereunto:  the  which  my  meaning  is,  that  it  be  of  full  value  now  presently  and  for  ever 
with  the  force  and  vcrlue  of  testament,  codicill,  and  donation  in  course  of  death ; confirming  it 
anew,  being  in  perfect  health  of  soul  and  body,  and  signed  with  mine  own  hand;  carrying  also 
the  same  about  me,  and  for  the  belter  declaration  hereof,  my  will  and  intention  is  that  it  be 
finally  buried  with  me  after  my  death. 

“ Pater  nosier,  Ave  maria.  Credo. 

“ Jesu,  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. — Amen.”  * 

If  the  intention  of  the  testator,  as  expressed  in  the  close  of  this  will,  were 
carried  into  eifect,  then,  of  course,  the  manuscript  which  Mosely  found,  must 
necessarily  have  been  a copy  of  that  which  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  John 
Sbakspeare. 

Mr.  Malone,  to  whom,  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  printed  in  1790,  we  are 
indebted  for  this  singular  paper,  and  for  the  history  attached  to  it,  observes,  that 
he  is  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  drawn  up  bv  John  Shakspeare  the  father, 
or  by  John  his  supposed  eldest  son  ; but  he  says,  “ I have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  authenticity  of  this  manuscript,  and,  after  a very  careful  inquiry, 
atn  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  genuine.”  f In  the  “ Inquiry,”  how'ever,  which 
lie  published  in  1796,  relative  to  the  Ireland  papers,  he  has  given  us,  though 
without  assigning  any  reasons  for  his  change  of  opinion,  a very  dilferent  result : 
“ In  my  conjecture,”  he  remarks,  “ concerning  the  writer  of  that  paper,  I cer- 
tainly was  mistaken  ; for  I have  since  obtained  documents  that  clearly  prove  it 
could  not  have  been  the  composition  of  any  one  of  our  poet's  family.”  j: 

In  the  “Apology”  of  Mr.  George  Chalmers  “ for  the  Believers  in  the  Shaks- 
peare-Papers,”  which  appeared  in  the  year  subsequent  to  Mr.  Malone’s  “ In- 
quiry,” a new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  this  confession.  “ From  the 
sentiment,  and  the  language,  this  confession  appears  to  be,”  says  this  gentleman, 
“ the  effusion  of  a Roman  Catholic  mind,  and  was  probably  drawn  up  by  some 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  § If  these  premises  be  granted,  it  will. follow,  as  a fair 
deduction,  that  the  family  of  Shakspeare  were  Roman  Catholics  ; a circumstance 
this,  which  is  wholly  consistent  with  what  Mr.  Malone  is  now  studious  to  incul- 
cate, viz.  ‘ that  this  confession  could  not  have  been  the  composition  of  any  of 
our  poet’s  family.’  The  thoughts,  the  language,  the  orthography,  all  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  my  conjecture,  though  Mr.  Malone  did  not  perceite  this  truth,  when 
lie  first  published  this  paper  in  1790.  But  it  was  the  performance  of  a clerke, 
the  undoubted  work  of  the  family-priest.  The  conjecture,  that  ShakspearC's 
family  were  Roman  Catholics,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  his  father  declined 
to  attend  the  corporation  meetings,  and  was  at  last  removed  from  the  corporate 
body.”  ** 

* Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  199  et  *eq.  f Ibid.  p.  197. 

t Malone’s  Inquiry,  p.  193,  199. 

§ As  a specimen,  lei  us  take  the  beginning  of  lliis  declaration  of  faith,  and  see  Mill  stronger  terms  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  protestation,  confession,  and  rharter. 

*•  “The  place  loo*  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  this  confession  was  found,  proves,  tlmt  il  had  been 
therein  concealed,  during  times  of  persecution  for  the  holy  Culholic  religion.”  Apology,  p.  198,  199. 
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This  conjecture  of  Mr.  Chalmers  appears  to  us  in  its  leading  points  very  plau- 
sible ; for  that  the  father  of  our  poet  might  he  a Roman  Catholic  is,  if  we  consider 
the  very  unsettled  state  of  his  times  with  regard  to  religion,  not  only  a possible 
but  a probable  supposition  : in  which  case,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  bi*n  the 
office  of  the  spiritual  director  of  the  family  to  have  drawn  up  such  a paper  as  that 
which  we  have  been  perusing.  It  was  the  fashion  also  of  the  period,  "as  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  subsequently  observed,  to  draw  up  confessions  of  religious  faith,  a 
fashion  honoured  in  the  observance  by  Ihc  great  names  of  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Burghley,  and  Archbishop  Parker,  * That  he  declined,  however,  attending  the 
corporation  meetings  of  Stratford  from  religious  motives,  and  that  his  removal 
from  that  body  was  the  result  of  non-attendance  from  tuchacause,  cannot  readilv 
he  admitted;  for  we  have  clearly  seen  that  his  defection  was  owing  to  pocuniarfcjfrjr' 
difficulties  ; nor  is  it,  in  the  least  degree,  probable  that,  after  having  honourably 
tilled  the  highest  offices  in  the  corporation  without  scruple,  he  should  at  length, 
and  in  a reign  too  popularly  protestant,  incur  expulsion  from  an  avowed  motive 
of  this  kind  ; especially  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  mode  in  which 
this  profession  was  concealed,  that  the  tenets  of  the  person  whose  faith  it  declares 
were  cherished  in  secret. 

From  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  hand-writing  of  this  will,  Mr.  Malone  infers 
that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  year  1000,  -j-  whence  it 
follows  that,  if  dictated  by,  or  draw  n tip  at  the  desire  of,  John  Shakspeare,  his 
death  soon  sealed  the  confession  of  his  faith  ; for,  according  to  the  register,  he 
was  buried  on  September  8th,  1001. 

Such  are  the  very  Jew  circumstances  which  reiterated  research  has  hitherto 
gleaned  relative  to  the  father  of  our  poet ; circumstances  which,  as  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  and  character  of  his  son,  have  acquired  an> 
Interest  of  no  common  nature.  Scanty  as  they  must  be  pronounced,  they  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a moral  and  industrious  man  ; that  when  fortune  fa- 
voured him,  he  was  not  indolent,  but  performed  the  duties  of  a magistrate  with 
respectability  and  effect,  and  that  in  the  hour  of  adversity  he  exerted  every  nerve 
to  support  with  decency  a numerous  family. 

Before  wo  close  this  chapter,  it  may  bo  necessary  to  state,  that  the  very  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  of  Shakspeare  has  occasioned  much  dispute.  Of  Shakspeare 
the  father,  no  autograph  exists  ; but  the  poet  has  left  us  several,  ahd  from  these, 
and  from  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  his  family,  must  the  question  be  de- 
cided ; the  latter,  as  being  of  the  least  authority,  we  shall  briefly  mention,  as 
exhibiting,  in  Dugdale,  three  varieties, — Shakespeare,  Shakcspere,  and  Shak- 
speare. The  former  present  us  with  five  specimens  w hich,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  all  vary,  either  in  the  mode  of  writing  or  mode  of  spelling.  The  first  is 
annexed  to  a mortgage  executed  by  the  poet  in  1613,  and  appears  thus,  Wm 
Shakspea  : the  second  is  from  a deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  relative  to  the  same 
transaction,  and  of  the  same  period,  and  signed,  William  Sharper  : the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  are  taken  from  the  Will  of  Shakspeare  executed  in  March,  1616. 
consisting  of  three  briefs  or  sheets,  to  each  of  which  his  name  is  subscribed . 
These  signatures,  it  is  remarkable,  differ  considerably,  especially  in  the  surnames  ; 
for  in  the  (irst  brief  we  find  William  Shackspere;  in  the  second,  Willm  Shakspe  re. 
and  in  the  third,  William  Shakspeare.  It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  in  Shakspearc’s  time,  the  name  in  the  first  shoet  was 
written  by  the  scrivener  who  drew  the  will. 

In  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Malone,  from  an  inspection  of  the  mortgage,  pronounced 
the  genuine  orthography  to  be  Shakspeare  ; J in  1796,  from  consulting  the  deed 
of  sale,  he  altcred.his  opinion,  and  declared  that  the  poet's  own  mode  of  spelling 
his  name  was,  beyond  a possibility  of  doubt,  thatof  Shakspere,  though  for  reasons 


* Clmlinor’s  Apolopy,  p.  *200. 

4 Reed's  Slmk«|’<  an*,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 


■}•  Reeds  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  19S. 
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which  he  should  assign  in  a subsequent  publication,  he  should  stil|  continue  to 
write  the  name  Shakspearc.* 

To  this  decision,  relative  to  the  genuine  orthography,  Mr.  Chalmers  cannot  ac- 
cede ; andjor  this  reason,  that,  “ when  tlie  testator  subscribed  his  name,  for  the 
last  time,  he  plainly  wrote  Shakspeare.”f 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  controversy  turns  upon,  whether  there  be,  or 
Ik?  not,  an  a introduced  in  the  second  syllabic  of  the  last  signature  of  tho  poet. 
Mr.  Malone,  on  the  suggestion  cf  an  anonymous  correspondent,  thinks  that  there 
is  not,  this  gentleman  having  clearly  shown  him,  “that  though  there  was  a su- 
perfluous stroke  when  the  poet  came  to  Write  the  letter  r in  his  last  signature, 
probably  from  the  tremor  of  his  hand,  thero  was  no  a discoverable  in  that  syllable; 
and  that  this  name,  like  both  the  other,  was  written  Shakspere.”  ^ • 

From  the  plate  of  autographs,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Chalmers  Apology, 
and  which  presents  us  with  very  perfect  fac-similes  of  the  signatures,  it  is  at  once 
evident,  that  the  assertion  of  the  anonymous  correspondent,  that  the  last  signature, 
“ like  both  the  other,  was  written  Shakspere,”  cannot  be  correct ; for  the  surname 
in  the  first  brief  is  written  Shackspere,  and,  in  the  second,  Shakspe  re.  Now  the 
hiatus  in  this  second  signature  is  unaccounted  for  in  the  fac-simile  given  by  Mr. 
Malone  § ; but  in  the  plate  of  Mr.  Chalmers  it  is  found  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  word  the  of  the  preceding  line,  a circumstance  which,  very 
probably,  might  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  controverted  letfer.  It  is  like- 
wise, we  think,  very  evident  that  something  more  than  a superfluous  stroke 
exists  between  the  e and  r of  the  last  signature,  and  that  the  variation  is,  indeed, 
too  material  to  have  originated  from  any  supposed  tremor  of  the  hand. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may,  wo  imagine,  be  safely  reposed  on  as  a fact,  that  Sliak- 
speare  was  not  uniform  in  the  orthography  of  his  own  name  ; that  he  sometimes 
apelt  it  Shakspere  and  somet'mes  Shakspearc;  but  that  no  other  variation  is 
extant  which  can  claim  a similar  authority.**  It  is,  therefore,  nearly  a matter  of 


• Malone’*  Inquiry,  p.  120.  + Chalmers's  Apology,  p.  235. 

$ Ibid,  pp.  117,118.  § Inquiry,  Plato  II.  No.  12. 

*•  A want  o f uniformity  in  the  spelling  of  name*,  was  h species  of  negligence  tery  common  in  the  time  of 
Shakspearc,  nnd  may  be  observed,  remarks  Mr.  Chalmers,  J with  regard  to  the  princ.i|inl  poet9  of  that  age  ; 
as  we  may  sec  in  England's  Parnassus , a collection  of  poetry  which  was  published  in  1000  : thus, 


Sydney 

Sidney. 

Spenser 

Spencer. 

Jonson 

Johnson. 

Jhonson. 

Dekker 

Dekkar. 

Markcharo 

Markham. 

Sylvister 

Sylvester. 

Silvester. 

Sack  will 

Sack  nil. 

Fitz  Geffrey 

Fitijoffry. 

FiU  Jeffraj 

France. 

Fraunee. 

M id/rton 

Midr/leton. 

Guilpin 

Gilpin. 

A chi  lly 

Achely. 

Achilly, 

Drayton 

Draiton. 

Danic/ 

Daniel/. 

, 

Davis  ,, 

Davies. 

Marlow 

Marloire. 

Morston 

Mirrston. 

Fa  ire  fax 

Fairfax. 

Kid  . 

Kyd. 

\ 

Yet,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  collection  of  diversities,  our  dramatist’s  name  is  uniformly  snelt  Slink - 
apeare  : in  whatever  manner  this  celebrated  name  may  have  been  pronounced  in  Warwickshire,  it  certainly 
was  spoken  in  London,  with  the  e soft,  thus,  Shakespeare  : in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  it 
is  written,  Shakcspere,  and  Shakesp tare. ” Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology,  pp.  129,  130. 

A curious  proof  of  the  uncertaiu  orthography  of  the  poet’s  surname  among  his  contemporaries  and  im- 
mediate successors,  may  be  drawn  from  a pamphlet,  entitled',  M The  great  Assizes  bolden  in  Parnassus  by 
A|M)I1o  and  his  Assessours:  at  which  Sessions  are  arraigned,  Mercurius  Britaonicus,  etc.  etc.  London  : 
Printed  by  Richard  Cotes  tor  Edward  Uuabouds,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
1645.  qto.  25  leaves. 

In  this  rare  tract,  among  the  list  of  the  jurors  is  found  the  name  of  our  bnrd,  written  William  SAakr- 
spesre ; and  in  the  body  of  the  poem,  it  is  given  SAaktsprare,  aud  SAatespear.  Vids  Br.tish  Bibliographer 
%oL  i.  p.  513. 
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indifference  which  of  these  tiro  modes  of  spelling  we  adopt ; yet,  as  his  last  sig- 
nature appears  to  have  included  the  letter  a,  it  may,  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
he  proper  silently  to  acquiesce  in  its  admission. 


CHAPTER  If. 

The  House  in  which  Shakspearc  was  born — Plague  at  Stratford,.  June  1564 — Shakspeare  educated 
at  the  Free-school  of  Stratford — State  of  Education,  and  of  Juvenile  Literature  in  the  Country 
at  this  period— Extent  of  Sbakspeare’s  acquirements  as  a Scholar. 

The  experience  of  the  last  half  century  has  fully  proved,  that  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  our  immortal  dramatist  has  been  received,  and  received  justly 
too,  by  the  public  with  an  avidity  proportional  to  his  increasing  fame.  What,  if  re- 
corded of  a less  celebrated  character, might  be  deemed  veryuninteresting, immedi- 
ately acquires,  w hen  attached  to  the  mighty  name  of  Shakspeare,  an  importance 
nearly  unparalcled.  No  apology,  therefore,  can  lie  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
any  fact  or  circumstance,  however  minute,  which  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  con- 
nected with  his  biography  ; tradition,  indeed,  has  been  so  sparing  of  her  commu- 
nications on  this  subject,  that  every  addition  to  her  little  store  has  been  hitherto 
welcomed  with  the  most  lively  sensation  of  pleasure,  nor  will  the  attempt  to  col- 
lect and  embody  these  scattered  fragments  be  unattended  with  its  reward. 

The  birth-place  of  our  poet,  the  spot  where  he  drew  the  first  breath  of  life, 
where  Fancy 

fed  llie  little  prattler,  and  with  songs 

Olt  sooth'd  bis  woud'ring  ears, 

has  been  the  object  of  laudable  curiosity  to  thousands,  and  happily  the  very  roof 
that  sheltered  his  infant  innocence  can  still  be  pointed  out.  It  stands  in  Henley- 
street,  and,  though  at  present  forming  two  separate  tenements,  was  originally  but 
one  house.*  The  premises  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Hart  family,  note  the 
seventh  descendants,  in  a direct  line,  from  Jone  the  sister  of  the  poet.  From  the 
plate  in  Reed's  Shakspeare,  which  is  a correct  representation  of  the  existing  state 
of  this  humble  but  interesting  dwelling,  it  will  appear,  that  one  portion  of  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Swan  and  Maidenhead  public-house,  and  the  other  by  a butcher's 
shop,  in  which  the  son  of  old  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter, 
still  carries  on  his  father's  trade.f  “ The  kitchen  of  this  house,”  says  Mr.  Samuel 

* It  is  with  some  apprehension  of  imposition  that  l quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Ireland’!*  Picturesque  Views  on  the  River  Avon.  This  gentleman,  the  father  ot  the  youth  who  en- 
deavoured so  grossly  to  deceive  the  public  by  the  fabrication  of  & large  mass  of  MSS  which  he  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare,  was  undoubtedly,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  book,  the  complete  dupe  of  his  sou  ; 
and  though,  as  a man  of  veracity  and  integrity,  to  be  depended  upon  with  regard  to  what  originated  from 
himself,  it  is  possible,  that  the  settlement  which  he  quotes  may  have  been  derived  from  the  same  ample 
store-house  of  forgery  which  produced  the  folio  volume  of  miscellaneous  papers,  &c.  This  settlement, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ireland,  is  brought  forward  as  a proof  that  the  premises  in  Henley-street  were 
certainly  in  the  occupation  of  John  Shakspeare,  the  fathcr’of  the  poet;  it  is  dated  August  14th,  third  of 
Elizabeth,  1591,  and  Mr.  Irelamf  professes  to  give  the  substance  of  it  in  the  suhseqent  terms;—**  ‘That 
George  Badger,  senior,  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  conveys  to  John  and  William  Court,  yeoman,  and  their 
heirs,  in  trust,  &c.  a messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtennncca  in  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  n certain 
streete  called  Henley -strecte,  between  the  house  of  Robert  Johnson  on  the  one  part,  and  the  house  of 
John  Shakspeare  on  the  other  ; mid  nlso  two  selions  (i.  e ridges,  or  ground  between  furrows)  of  land  lying 
between  the  land  of  Tomas  Combe , Gent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Thomas  Reynolde,  Gent,  on  the  other.’  It 
is  regularly  executed,  and  livery  of  seisin  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  and  year  iudorsedn.  P.  195, 196 
•{*  See  the  title  page  of  the  first  volume  of  Baudrt’s  edition  of  Shaksneare’s  Complete  Works. 

“ In  a lower  room  of  this  public  house  M says  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  **  which  is  part  of  the  premises 
wherein  Shakspeare  was  born,  is  a curious  nntieut  ornament  over  the  chimney,  relieved  in  plunder,  which 
from  the  date,  1006,  that  was  originally  marked  ou  it,  was  probably  put  up  nt  the  time,  and  {Missibly  by  the 
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Ireland,  “ ha*  an  appearance  sufficiently  interesting,  abstracted  from  its  claim 
to  notice  as  relative  to  the  Bard.  It  is  a subject  very  similar  to  those  that  so  fre- 
quently employed  the  rare  talents  of  Ostade,  and  therefore  cannot  be  deemed  un- 
worthy the  pencil  of  an  inferior  artist.  In  the  corner  of  the  chimney  stood  an 
old  oak-chair,  which  had  for  a number  of  years  received  nearly  as  many  adorers 
as  the  celebrated  shrine  or  the  Lady  of  Loretto.  This  relic  was  purchased,  in 
July,  1790,  by  the  Princess  Czartoryska,  who  made  a journey  to  this  place,  in 
order  to  obtain  intelligence  relative  to  Shakspeare  ; and  being  told  ho  had  often 
sat  in  this  chair,  she  placed  herself  in  it,  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  become 
a purchaser  ; but  being  informed  that  it  was  not  to  be  sold  at  any  price,  she  left 
a handsome  gratuity  to  old  Mrs.  llart,  and  left  the  place  with  apparent  regret. 
About  four  months  after,  the  anxiety  of  the  Princess  could  no  longer  be  withheld, 
and  her  secretary  was  dispatched  express, as  the  lit  agent,  to  purchase  this  treasure 
at  any  rate  : the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  was  the  price  fixed  on,  and  the  secretary 
and  chair,  with  a proper  certificate  of  its  authenticity  on  stamped  paper,  set  off 
in  a chaise  for  London.”  * The  elder  Mr.  Hart,  who  died  about  the  year  1794, 
aged  sixty-seven,  informed  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  that  he  well  remembered,  when 
a boy,  having  dressed  himself,  with  some  of  his  playfellows,  as  Scaramouches 
(such  was  his  phrase),  in  the  wearing-apparel  of  Shakspeare;  an  anecdote  of 
which,  if  we  consider  the  lapse  of  time,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  doubt  the  credi- 
bility, and  to  conclude  that  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Hart  had  deceived  him. 

Little  more  than  two  months  had  passed  over  the  head  or  the  infant  Shakspeare, 
when  he  became  exposed  to  danger  of  such  ap  imminent  kind,  that  we  have  reason 
to  rejoice  he  was  not  snatched  from  us  even  while  he  lay  in  the  cradle.  He  was 
born,  as  we  have  already  recorded,  on  the  ‘23d  of  April,  1564  ; and  on  the  30th 
of  the  June  following,  the  plague  broke  out  at  Stratford,  the  ravages  of  which 
dreadful  disease  were  so  violent,  that  between  this  last  date  and  the  close  of  De- 
cember, not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  persons  perished  ; 

“Or  which  number,”  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  “ probably  two  hundred  and  sixteen  died  of 
that  malignant  distemper ; and  one  only  of  tbo  whole  number  resided,  not  in  Stratford,  but 
in  the  neighbouring  town  or  tVelcombe.  From  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  inhabitants 
of  Stratford,  whose  names  appear  in  the  Register,  twenty-one  are  to  be  subducted,  who,  it 
may  be  presumed,  would  have  died  in  six  months,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ; for  in  the  five 
preceding  years,  reckoning,  according  to  the  style  of  that  time,  from  March  2 5,  1559,  to  March 
26,  1564,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  persons  were  buried  at  Stratford,  of  whom  two  hundred 
•nd  ten  were  townsmen  ; that  is,  of  these  latter,  forty-two  died  each  year  at  an  average.  Suppos- 
ing one  in  thirty-five  to  have  died  annually,  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  at 
that  period  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy;  and  consequently  the  plague,  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year  1564,  carried  off  more  than  a seventh  part  of  (hem.  Fortunately  for 
mankind  it  did  not  reach  the  house  in  which  the  infant  Shakspeare  lay  ; for  not  one  of  that  name 
appears  in  the  dead  list.  May  we  suppose,  that,  like  Horace,  he  lay  secure  and  fearless  In  the 


poet  himself  : although  a rude  attempt  at  historic  presentation.  I have  yet  thought  it  worth  copying,  as  it 
has,  I believe,  passed  unnoticed  by  the  multitude  of  visitors  that  have  been  on  this  sjxvt,  or  at  least  has 
never  been  made  public  : and  to  me  it  was  enough  that  it  held  a conspicuous  place  in  the  (In riling- house 
of  one  vv ho  is  himself  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  island  he  inhabited.  In  1769,  it  was  repaired  and 
painted  in  a variety  of  colours  by  the  old  Mr  Thomas  Ilartc  before-mentioned,  who  nssured  me  the  motto 
then  louud  it  had  been  in  the  old  black  letter,  and  dated  1606.  The  motto  runs  thus  : 

Golith  tames  tnlth  stsarb  ant)  spear, 

3nb  Danis  tnitiy  a sling  : 

"although  CoIith  rage  ant)  stacart. 

Bourn  Da  mb  both  htm  bring.”  Picturesque  Views,  p.  192,  193. 

‘ Picturesque  Views,  p.  189, 190.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Ireland,  though,  it  appears,  unconnected  with 
the  forgeries  of  his  sou,  might,  during  his  tour,  be  too  engcr  in  crediting  the  titles  whitvh  were  told  him. 
< hie  Jordan,  a native  of  Alvertou  near  Stratford,  was  for  many  years  the  usual  cicerone  to  enquirers  after 
Shakspeare,  ami  was  esteemed  uot  very  accurate  in  weighing  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdotes  which  he 
related. 
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midst  uf  contagion  and  death,  protected  by  the  Muses,  to  whom  his  future  life  was  to  be  devoted, 
and  covered  over : — ' 

■ taerd 

Jjfitiruqut',  coltaiaqtie  myrto, 

„ Aon  tine  Oiis  animotns  infant .”  * 


It  is  now  impossible  to  asrertain  with  any  depree  of  eertainty  the  inode  which 
was  adopted  in  the  education  of  this  aspiring  genius  ; all  that  time  has  left  us  on 
the  subject  is,  that  he  was  sent,  though  but  for  a short  period,  to  the  free-school 

of  Stratford,  a seminary  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  the  Rev. 

Jole|ie,  M.  A.,  a native  of  the  town  ; and  which,  after  sharing,  at  the  general  dis- 
solution of  chantries,  religious  houses,  etc.  the  usual  fate,  was  restored  and  pa- 
tronished  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  a short  time  previous  to  his  death.  Here  it  was, 
that  he  acquired  the  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,  which  Jonson  has  attributed  to 
him,  a mode  of  phraseology  from  which  it  must  be  inferred,  that  he  was  at  least 
acquainted  with  both  languages ; and,  perhaps,  we  may  add,  that  he  who  has 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  however  slight,  may,  with  little  hesitation,  be 
supposed  to  have  proceeded  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  elementary 
instruction  in  Latin. 

At  the  period  when  Shakspeare  w as  sent  to  school,  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages  had  made,  since  the  era  of  the  rev  ival  of  literature,  a very  rapid  progress. 
Grammars  andDictionaries.hy  various  authors,  had  been  published  butthegram- 
inatical  institute  then  in  general  use,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  tins  Grammar 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which,  by  the  Order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  Injunctions 
of  1559,  was  admitted,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others : “ Every  schoolmaster," 
says  the  thirty-ninth  Injunction,  “shall  teach  the  grammar  set  forth  by  King 
Ilenrie  the  Eighth,  of  noble  memorie,  and  continued  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  none  other  and  in  the  Bookc  of  certain  Cannons,  1571,  it  rs  again 
directed,  “ that  no  other  grammar  shall  be  tauglit,  but  only  that  which  the 
Queen’s  Majestic  hath  commanded  to  be  read  in  all  schooles,  through  the  whole 
realm.” 

With  the  exception  of  Wolsey’s  “ Rudimcnta  Grammatices,”  printed  ih  1530, 
and  taught  in  his  school  at  Ipswich,  and  a similar  work  of  Collet’s,  established  in 
his  seminary  in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard,  this  was  the  grammar  publicly  and  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  without  doubt  the  instructor  of  Shakspeare  in  the  language 
of  Rome. 

Another  initiatory  work,  which  we  may  almost  confidently  affirm  him  to  have 
studied  under  the  tuition  of  the  master  of  the  free-school  at  Stratford,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  one  Ockland,  and  entitled  EIPIINAPXIA,  five  Elizabeths.  The 
object  of  this  book,  which  is  written  in  Latin  verse,  is  to  panegyrise  the  charac’ers 

* Reed’s  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  n.  84,  85. 

f It  is  possible  nlso  that  the  following  grammars  and  dictionaries,  independent  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
text,  may  have  contributed  to  the  school-education  of  Shakspeare : 

1.  Certain  brief  Rules  of  the  Regiment  or  Construction  ot  the  Eight  Partes  of  Speche,  in  English  and 
Latin,  1537. 

2.  A short  Introduction  of  Grammar,  penerallie  to  be  used : compiled  and  set  forth,  for  the  bringyng  up 
of  all  those  that  intend  to  attainc  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  1557. 

3.  The  Seholemaster ; or,  Plaine  and  nprfitc  Way  of  teaching  Children  to  understand,  writ**,  and  speak, 
■the  Latin  Tong.  By  Roger  Ascbom.  1571. 

4.  Abecednrium  Anglieo-Lntinum,  pro  tyrunc.ulis,  Ricardo  Hulocts  excriptore,  1552. 

6.  The  Short  Dictionary,  1558. 

6.  A little  Dictionary  ; compiled  by  J.‘  Wilhals,  1550.  Afterwards  reprinted  in  1568, 1572, 1579,  and  1599 ; 
and _ entitled,  A Shortc  Dictionaric  roost  profitable  for  young  Beginners : and  subsequently,  A sborte  Drctio- 
unrie  in  Lat.  and  English. 

7. -  The  brefe  Dy  xcyomiry . 1562. 

8.  Huloets  Dielionary;  newly  e corrected,  amended,  and  enlarged,  by  John  Higgins,  1572. 

9.  Vcron's  Dictionary  , Latin  and  English,  1576. 

10.  An  A!venrie,or  quadruple  Dictionaric;  containing  fotire  sundrie  Tongues:  namclic,  English,  I nline, 
Greeke,  and  Frenetic.  Newfie  enriched  with  yarietie  of  wordes,  phrases,  proverbs,  and  divers  lightsome 
observation*  of  grammar.  By  John  Bnret,  1580. 

11.  Rider’s  Dictionary,  Inline  aud  English,  1589. 
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nml  government  of  Elizabeth  anil  her  ministers,  anil  it  was,  therefore,  enjotneil 
by  authority  to  be  read  as  a classic  in  every  grammar-school,  and  to  be  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  memory  of  every  young  scholar  in  the  kingdom  ; “ a match- 
less contrivance,”  remarks  Bishop  ilurd,  “ to  imprint  a sense  of  loyalty  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.”  * 

To  these  school-books,  to  which,  being  introduced  by  compulsory'  edicts,  there 
is  no  doubt  Shakspeare  was  indebted  for  some  learning  and  much  loyalty,  may  be 
added,  as  another  resource  to  which  he  was  directed  by  his  master,  the  Dictionary 
of  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  declaring  Latin  by  English,  as  greatly  improved  and  en- 
riched by  Thomas  Cooper  in  1552.  This  lexicon,  the  most  copious  and  celebrated 
of  its  day,  was  received  into  almost  every  school,  and  underwent  numerous  edi- 
tions, namely,  in  1559,  and  in  1565,  under  the  title  of  “ Thesaurus  Lingua* 
Romanic  et  Britannic®,”  and  again  in  1573,  1578,  and  1584.  Elizabeth  not 
only  recommended  the  lexicon  of  Cooper,  and  professed  the  highest  esteem  for 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  great  utility  of  his  work  toward  the  promotion  of  clas- 
sical literature,  but  she  more  substantially  expressed  her  opinion  of  his  worth  by 
promoting  him  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester  , in  1569,  and  to  the  bishoprics  of 
Lincoln  and  Winchester  in  1570  and  1584,  at  which  latter  see  he  died  on  the  29th 
of  April,  1524.-J- 

Thus  far  we  may  be  allowed,  on  •good  grounds,  to  trace  the  very  books  which 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Shaks|>eare,  during  his  short  noviciate  in  classical 
learning  ; to  proceed  farther,  would  be  to  indulge  in  mere  conjecture,  hut  we  may 
add,  and  with  every  just  reason  for  the  inference,  that  from  these  productions,  and 
from  the  few  minor  classics  which  he  had  time  to  study  at  this  seminary,  all  that 
the  most  precocious  genius,  at  such  a period  of  life,  and  under  so  transient  a di- 
rection of  the  mind  to  classic  lore,  could  acquire,  was  obtained.^: 

The  universality  of  classical  education  about  the  era  of  1575,  when,  it  is 
probable,  Shakspeare  had  not  long  entered  on  the  acquisitions  of  the  Latin 
elements,  was  such  that  no  person  of  rank  or  property  could  be  deemed  accom- 
plished who  had  not  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  learning  and  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  knowledge  which  had  been  previously  confined  to  the 
clergy  or  professed  scholars,  became  now  diffused  among  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  even  influenced,  in  a considerable  degree,  the  minds  and  manners  of  the 
softer  sex.  Elizabeth  herself  led  the  way  in  this  career  of  erudition,  and  she  was 
soon  followed  by  the  ladies  of  her  court,  who  were  taught,  as  Warton  observes, 
not  only  to  distil  strong  waters,  but  to  construe  Greek. 

* Moral  and  Political  Dialogue*,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.  edit.  17S8.- 

+ That  school-masters  and  lexicographers  were  not  usually  so  well  rewarded,  notwithstanding  (he  high 
value  placed  on  classical  literature  at  thin  period,  may  be  druwu  from  the  complaint  of  Asdiam:  “It  ix 
pitic,”  says  lie,  u that  commoulic  more  care  is  had,  yea.  and  thatamonge  vrrie  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather 
a cunnynge  man  for  their  horse,  than  a cunnvngc  man  for  their  children.  They  *ay  nay  in  worde,  hut  they 
do  so  in  deedc.  For,  to  the  one  they  will  gladlie  give  a stipend  of  300  crownes  by  yea  re,  and  loth  to  offer 
to  the  other  200  shillings.  God,  that  sitlcth  in  heaven,  laughelh  their  choice  U>  skoruc,  and  rewarded)  their 
libcralilie  as  it  should  ; for  he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well  ordered  horse,  hut  wilde  and  unfortu- 
nate children ; and  therefore,  in  the  ende,  they  finde  more  pleasure  iu  their  horse  than  comforte  hi  their  child' 
reu." — Ascham’s  Works,  Bennet's  edition,  p.  212. 

$ It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  Eclogues  of  Mantuanus  the  Carmelite  may  have  been  one  of  the  school- 
books of  Shakspeare.  He  is  familiarly  quoted  and  praised  in  the  following  jtassage  from  Love's  Labour’s 
l/ost: 

“ Hoi.  Faujtte , precor  gelidd  quando  pecus  omne  sub  umbra  Ruminat , — and  so  forth.  Ah,  good 
old  Mantua!  I may  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice : 

Y inenia.  Vweyia, 

Chi  non  te  rede,  ci  non  ie  pregia: 

Old  Mantuan ! old  Mantuan  ! who  understandeth  thee  not,  loves  thee  not.”  Act  iv.  sc.  2.  And  his  Eclogues,  be 
it  remembered,  were  translated  and  printed,  together  with  the  I^atin  on  the  opposite  pane,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  before  the  commencement  of  our  author's  education  ; and  from  a passage  quoted  by  Mr  Malone,  from 
Nasties  Apologie  of  Pierce  Penniless , 159*3,  appear  to  have  continued  in  use  long  after  its  termination. 
“With  the  first  aud  second  leafe,  he  plaies  very  prcttilic.  and,  in  ordinaric  terms  of  extenuating,  verdils 
Pierce  Pcnnilesse  for  a grammar-school  wit;  sates,  his  murgiue  is  as  deeply  learned  ns,  Fausfe,  vreenr 
gelidd*  Mantuanus  was  translated  by  George  Turbervittc  iu  1567,  uud  reprinted  in  1594  — t ide  Ke»u» 
rihakspeare,  vol.  vii.  p.  95. 

$ Wart  on’s  History  of  English  Poetry  v vol.  iii.  p 491. 
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The  fashion  of  thp  court  speedily  became,  (o  a certain  extent,  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  and  every  individual  possessed  of  a decent  competency,  was  solicitous 
that  his  children  should  acquire  the  literature  in  vogue.  Had  ihc  father  of  our 
poet  continued  in  prosperous  circumstances,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  his  son  would  have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  customary  erudition 
of  the  times;  but  wo  have  already  seen,  that  in  1/579  he  was  so  reduced  in  fortune, 
as  to  he  excused  a weekly  payment  of  4<f.,  a state  of  depression  which  had  no  doubt 
existed  some  time  before  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford. 

One  result  therefore  of  these  pecuniary  difficulties  was  the  removal  of  young 
Shakspeare  from  the  free-school,  an  event  which  has  occasioned,  among  his 
biographers  and  numerous  commentators,  much  controversy  and  conjecture  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  classical  attainments. 

F rom  the  short  period  which  tradition  allows  us  to  suppose  that  our  poet  con- 
tinued under  the  instruction  of  a master,  we  have  a right  to  conclude  that, 
notwithstanding  his  genius  and  industry,  he  must  necessarily  have  made  a very 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages.  That  he  was  called  home 
to  assist  his  father,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Howe;  and  consequently,  as  the  family 
was  numerous  and  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  found 
much  time  to  prosecute  what  he  had  commenced  at  school.  The  accounts, 
therefore,  which  have  descended  to  us,  on  the  authority  of  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton, 
Suckling,  etc.  that  he  had  not  much  learning,  that  he  depended  almost  exclu- 
sively on  his  native  genius  (that  his  Latin  was  small  and  his  Greek  less),  ought 
to  have  been,  without  scruple,  admitted.  Fuller,  who  was  a diligent  and  accurate 
enquirer,  has  given  us  in  his  Worthies,  printed  in  16G2,  the  most  full  and  express 
opinion  on  the  subject.  “ lie  was  an  eminent  instance,”  he  remarks,  “of  the 
truth  of  that  rule,  ‘ Poeta  non  fit,  sod  nascitur;’  “one  is  not  made  but  born  a 
poet.  Indeed  his  learning  was  very  little,  so  that  as  Cornish  diamonds  are  not 
polished  by  any  lapidary,  hut  are  pointed  and  smoothed  even  as  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  earth,  so  nature  itself  was  all  the  art  which  was  used  upon  him.”* 

Notwithstanding  this  uniform  assertion  of  the  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors  of  Shakspeare,  relative  to  his  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome,  many  of  his  modern  commentators  have  strenuously 
insisted  upon  his  intimacy  with  both,  among  whom  may  lie  enumerated,  as  the 
most  zealous  and  decided  on  this  point,  the  names  of  Gildon,  Sewell,  Pope, 
Upton,  Grey,'  and  Whalley.  The  dispute,  however,  has  been  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  terminated,  by  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Farmer  on  the  Learning  of  Shak- 
speare, who  has,  by  a mode  of  research  equally  ingenious  and  convincing,  clearly 
proved  that  all  the  passages  which  had  been  triumphantly  brought  forward  as 
instances  of  the  classical  literature  of  Shakspeare,  were  taken  from  translations, 
or  from  original,  and  once  popular,  productions  in  his  native  tongue.  Yet  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  this  essay,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  portion  of  latinily 
which  our  poet  had  acquired  and  preserved,  as  the  result  of  his  school-education, 
appears  to  us  greatly  too  restricted.  “ He  remembered,"  says  the  Doctor, 
“ perhaps  enough  of  his  school-boy  learning  to  put  the  Hig,  hag,  hog,  into  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evan:  and  might  pick  up  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or  the 
course  of  his  conversation,  a familiar  phrase  or  two  of  French  or  Italian:  but  his 
studies  were  most  demonstratively  confined  to  nature  and  his  own  language.”  ■{■ 

A very  late  writer,  in  combating  this  part  of  the.  conclusion  of  Dr.  Farmer, 
has  advanced  an  opinion  in  several  respects  so  similar  to  our  own,  that  it  will  ho 
necessary,  in  justice  to  him  and  previous  to  any  further  expansion  of  the  idea 
which  we  have  embraced,  to  quote  his  words. 

“ Notwithstanding,”  says  he,  “Dr.  Former’s  essay  on  the  deficiency  of  Shakspeare  in 
learning,  1 must  acknowledge  myself  lo  be  one  who  does  hot  conceive  (hot  his  proofs  of  that  fact 
sufficiently  warrant  Ids  conclusions  from  them : • that  his  tludiet  were  demonstrably  confined  to 


• Worthies,  v.  lit  p.  12G. 
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nature  and  his  own  language’  is,  9*  Ur.  Farmer  concludes,  true  enough  ; but  when  il  is  added, 

' that  he  only  picked  up  in  conversation  a familiar  phrase  or  two  of  French,  or  remembered 
enough  of  bis  school-boy’s  learning  to  put  hig,  hag,  hog,  in  the  mouths  of  others he  seems  to  me 
to  go  beyond  any. evidence  produced  by  him  of  so  litlie  knowledge  of  languages  in  Shakspeare. 
lie  proves  indeed  sufficiently,  that  Shakspeare  chiefly  read  English  books,  by  his  copying  some- 
times minutely  the  very  errors  made  in  them,  many  of  which  he  might  have  corrected,  if  he  had 
consulted  the  original  Latin  books  made  use  or  by  those  writers : hut  this  docs  not  prove  that  he 
was  not  able  to  read  I-atin  well  enough  to  examine  those  originals  if  he  chose ; it  only  proves 
his  indolence  and  indifference  about  accuracy  in  minute  articles  of  no  importance  to  the  chief 
object  in  view  of  supplying  himself  with  subjects  for  dramatic  compositions.  Do  we  not  every  day 
meet  with  numberless  instances  of  similar  and  much  greater  oversights  by  persons  well  skilled  in 
(•reek  as  well  as  l.alin,  and  professed  critics  also  of  the  writings  and  abilities  of  others?  If 
Shakspeare  made  an  ignorant  man  pronounce  the  French  word  brat  like  the  English  bran,  anil 
evidently  on  purpose,  as  being  a probable  mistake  by  such  an  unlearned  speaker,  has  not  one 
learned  modern  in  writing  Latin  made  Paginibut  of  Paginit,  and  another  mentioned  a person  as 
being  born  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  yet  as  dying  in  1600,  Cull  twenty-five  years 
before  the  accession  of  that  king?  Such  mistakes  arise  not  from  ignorance,  but  a heedless 
inattention,  while  their  thoughts  are  better  occupied  with  more  important  subjects ; as  those  of 
Shakspeare  were  with  forming  his  plots  and  Iris  characters.  Instead  of  examining  critically  a 
great  (track  volume  to  sec  whether  he  ought  to  write  on  this  side  of  Tiber  or  oti  that  tide  of 
Tiber ; which  however  very  possibly  he  might  not  be  able  to  read ; but  Latin  tvas  more 
universally  learnt  in  that  age,  and  even  by  women,  many  of  whom  could  both  write  and  speak 
it ; therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  be  so  very  deficient  in  that  language,  as  some  would 
persuade  us,  by  evidence  w hich  docs  not  amount  to  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fact.  INay,  even 
although  he  bad  a sufficiency  of  Latin  to  understand  any  Latin  book,  if  he  chose  to  do  it,  yet  how 
many  in  modern  limes,  under  the  same  circumstances,  are  led  by  mere  indolence  to  prefer 
translations  of  them,  in  case  they  cannot  read  Latin  with  such  perfect  case,  as  never  to  lie  at  a 
loss  for  the  meaning  of  a word,  so  as  to  be  forced  to  read  some  sentences  twice  over  before  they 
can  understand  them  rightly.  That  Shakspeare  was  not  an  rminent  Latin  scholar  may  be  very 
true,  but  that  he  was  so  totally  ignorant  as  to  know  nothing  more  than  hie,  here,  Aoc,  must  have 
belter  proofs  before  1 can  be  convinced.’’  * 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Shakspeare,  like  most  boys  who  have  spent  hut 
two  or  three  years  at  a grammar-school,  acquired  just  as  much  Latin  as  would 
enable  him,  with  the  assistance  of  a lexicon,  and  no  little  share  of  assiduity,  to 
construe  a minor  classic;  a degree  of  acquisition  which  we  every  day  see,  unless 
forwarded  by  much  leisure  and  much  private  industry,  immediately  becomes 
stationary,  and  soon  retrograde.  Our  poet,  when  taken  from  the  frcc-school  of 
Stratford,  had  not  only  to  direct  his  attention  to  business,  in  order  to  assist  in 
warding  o(T  from  his  father's  family  the  menacing  approach  of  poverty;  but  it  is 
likewise  probable  that  his  leisure,  as  we  shall  notice  more  at  large  in  the  next 
chapter,  was  engaged  in  other  acquisitions;  and  when  at  a subsequent  period, 
and  after  he  had  become  a married  man,  his  efforts  where  thrown  into  a channel 
perfectly  congenial  to  his  taste  and  talents,  still  to  procure  subsistence  for  the  day 
was  the  immediate  stimulus  to  exertion.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  when 
we  likewise  recollect  that  popular  favour  and  applause  were  essential  to  his 
success,  and  that  nearly  to  the  last  period  of  his  life  he  was  a prolific  caterer  for 
the  public  in  a species  of  poetry  which  called  for  no  recondite  or  learned 
resources,  it  is  not  probable,  nay,  it  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible,  that  he  should 
have  had  time  to  cultivate  and  increase  his  classical  attainments,  originally  and 
necessarily  superficial.  To  translations,  therefore,  and  to  popular  arid  legendary 
lore,  he  was  alike  directed  by  policy,  by  inclination,  and  by  want  of  leisure;  vet 
must  we  still  agree,  that,  had  a proficiency  in  the  learned  languages  been  neces- 
sary to  his  career,  the  means  resided  within  himself,  and  that,  on  the  basis 
merely  of  his  school-education,  although  limited  as  we  have  seen  it,  he  might,  had 
he  early  and  steadily  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  have  built  the  reputation 
of  a scholar. 

That  the  powers,  however,  of  his  vast  and  rapacious  mind,  especially  if  we 

• Ccmtura  Litcraria,  vnl,  ix.  f\  285. 
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consider  the  shortness  of  his  life,  were  not  expended  on  such  a attempt,  we  have 
reason  to  rejoice;  for  though  his  attainments,  as  a linguist,  were  truly  trifling, 
yet  his  knowledge  was  great,  and  his  learning,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
that  is,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  language,  multifarious,  and  ex- 
tensive beyond  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  * 

It  is,  therefore,  to  his  English  studies  that  we  must  have  recourse  for  a due 
estimate  of  his  reading  and  research;  a subject  which  will  be  treated  of  in  a 
future  portion  of  the  work. 


Chapter  iii. 

\ 

Shakspenrc,  after  leaving  School,  follows  his  Father’s  Trade— Statement  of  Aubrey — Probably 
present  in  his  Twelfth  Year  at  Kenilworth,  when  Elizabeth  visited  the  Earl  of  Leicester— Tradi- 
tion of  Aubrey  concerning  him— Whether  there  it  reason  to  suppose  that,  after  leaving  his  Fa- 
ther, he  was  placed  in  an  Attorney’s  Office,  who  was  likewise  Seneschal  or  Steward  of  some 
Manor — Anecdotes  of  Sbakspeare — Allusions  in  his  Works  to  Barton,  Wilnecotte,  and  Barnton, 
Villages  in  Warwickshire— Earthquake  in  1580  alluded  to — Whether,  after  leaving  School,  he 
acquired  any  Knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 

'That  Sbakspeare,  wtien  taken  from  Hie  free-school  of  Stratford,  became  an 
assistant  to  his  father  in  the  wool-trade,  lias  been  the  general  opinion  of  bis 
biographers  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  first  published  the  tradition  in 
1709,  to  the  present  day.  The  anecdote  was  probably  collected  by  Mr.  Better- 
ton  the  player,  who  visited  Stratford  in  order  to  procure  intelligence-relative  to  bis 
favourite  poet,  and  from  whom  Mr.  Rowe  professes  to  have  derived  the  greater 
part  of  his  information.'*}-  A few  incidental  circumstances  tend  also  to  strengthen 
the  account  that  both  father  and  son  were  engaged  in  this  employment,  and,  for 
a time,  together:  in  tlic  first  place,  we  may  mention  the  discovery  already  noticed 
of  the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  wool-staple  on  a window  of  the  house  in 
which  the  poet  was  born};;  secondly,  the  almost  certain  conclusion  ttiat  tlm 
poverty  of  John  Sbakspeare,  which  wo  know  to  have  been  considerable  in  1579, 
would  naturally  incline  him  to  require  the  assistance  of  his  son,  in  the  only  way 
in  which,  at  that  time,  lie  could  be.  serviceable  to  him;  and  thirdly,  we  may 


* “ If  it  wore  asked  from  vyhat  sources,”  observes  Mr.  Cupel  LofFi,  “ Sbakspeare  drew  these  abundant 
streams  of  wisdom,  carrying  with  their  current  the  fairest  and  most  unfading  flowers  of  poetry,  I should  he 
tempted  to  say,  he  had  what  would  In*  now  considered  a very  reasonable  portion  of  Latin  ; lie  was  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  Greek ; he  had  a knowledge  of  the  French,  so  ns  to  read  it  with  ease  ; and  I believe  not  less  of 
the  Italian,  lie  was  habitually  conversant  in  the  chronicles  of  his  country.  He  lived  with  wise  and  highly 
cultivated  men;  with  Jonson,  Essex,  and  Southampton,  iu  familiar  friendship.  He  had  deeply  imbibed 
the  Scriptures.  And  his  Own  most  aeute,  profound,  active,  and  original  genius  (for There  never  was  a truly 
great  poet,  nor  an  aphoristic  writer  of  excellence  without  these  accompanying  qualities)  must  take  the  lead 
in  the  Solution. ” Aphorisms  from  Slmkspeare  ; Introduction,  p.  kii  and  xiii. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  his  poems,  lie  remarks — “Transcendent  as  his  original  and  singular  genius  was,  | 
think  it  is  not  easy,  with  due  attention  to  these  poems,  to  doubt  of  his  having  acquired,  when  a boy,  no 
ordinary  facility  in  the  classic  language  of  Rome ; though  his  knowledge  of  it  might  he  small,  comparatively, 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  great  and  indefatigable  scholar,  Ben  Jonson.  And  when  Jon  son  says  he  had  * less 
Greek/  had  it  been  true  that  he  had  none,  it  would  have  been  a s easy  for  the  verse  a a for  the  sentiment  to 
have  said  * no  Greek/” — Introduction,  p.  xxiv. 

*f*  “ Mr  Betterton,”  observes  Mr  Malone.  “ was  bom  in  1635,  and  had  many  opportunities  of  collecting 
information  relative  to  Shakspeare,  hut  unfortunately  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  not  an  age  of  curiosity. 
Had  either  lie  or  Dryden  or  Sir  William  d’Atenant  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  our  poet’s  youngest  daughter, 
who  lived  till  1662,  or  his  grand-daughter,  who  did  not  die  till  1670,  many  particulars  might  have  been  pre- 
served which  are  now  Irrecoverably  lost.  Sbakspeare  a sister,  Jone  Hart,  who  was  only  live  years  younger 
than  him,  died  at  Stratford  in  Nov.  1646,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  ; and  from  her  undoubtedly  nis  two 
daughters,  and  his  grand-daughter  Lady  Bernard,  had  learned  several  circumstances  of  his  early  history 
antecedent  to  the  year  IG00.”  Reed’s  Sbakspeare,  p.  119,  120. 

t It  has  already  been  observed,  in  a note  written  some  years  after  the  composition  of  the  text,  that  this 
supposed  corroboration  is  no  lougcr  to  be  depended  upon. 
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adduce  the  following  passages  from  the  works  of  our  Dramatist,  which  seem  to 
imply  a more  than  theoretic  intimacy  with  his  father’s  business.  In  the  Winter’s 
Tale,  the  Clown  exclaims, 

“ Let  me  see  : — Every  leven  wclher — teds;  every  tod  yields — . oiind  and  odd  shilling:  fifteen 
hundred  shorn— What  comes  the  wool  to?"  Act  IT.  Scene  <2. 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Farmer  remarks,  “ that  to  tod  is  used  as  a verb  by- 
dealers  in  wool;  thus,  they  say,  ‘Twenty  sheep  ought  to  tod  fifty  pounds  of 
wool,'  etc.  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  Clown’s  words  is,  ‘ Every  eleven 
wether  tods;  i.  e.  will  produce  a tod,  or  twenty-eight  pounds  of  wool;  every  tod 
yields  a pound  and  some  odd  shillings;  what  then  will  the  wool  of  fifteen  hundred 
yield?"’ 

“ The  occupation  of  his  father,”  subjoins  Mr.  Malone,  “ furnished  our  poet 
with  accurate  knowledge  on  this  subject;  for  two  pounds  and  a half  of  wool  is,  I 
am  told,  a very  good  produce  from  a sheep  at  the  time  of  shearing.” 

“ Every  ’leven  wether — tods,”  adds  Mr.  Ititson,  “ has  been  rightly  expounded 
to  mean  that  the  wool  of  eleven  sheep  would  weigh  a tod,  or  28lb.  Each  fleece 
would,  therefore,  be  -2lb.  8oz.  lljdr.,  and  the  whole  produce  of  fifteen  hundred 
shorn  136  tod,  1 clove,  ‘2lb.  floz.  2dr.  which  at  pound  and  odd  shilling  per  tod, 
would  yield  143/.  3s.  0 d.  Our  author  was  too  familiar  with  the  subject  to  be 
suspected  of  inaccuracy. 

“ Indeed  it  appears  from  Stafford’s  “ Brcefe  Conceipte  of  English  Pollicyc," 
1518,  p.  16,  that  the  price  of  a tod  of  wool  was  at  that  period  twenty  or  two-and- 
twenty  shillings : so  that  the  medium  price  was  exactly  ‘ pound  and  odd  shilling.’ " * 

In  Hamlet,  the  prince  justly  observes. 

There’s  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends , 

Roughhew  them  how  wejnrilL  Act  V.  Scene  2. 

Lines,  of  which  the  words  in  italics  were  considered  by  Dr.  Farmer  as  merely 
technical.  “ A wool  man,  butcher,  and  dealer  in  skewers,"  says  Mr.  Steevens, 
“ lately  observed  to  him  (Dr.  F) .,  that  his  nephew,  an  idle  lad,  could  only  assist 
him  in  making  them;  ‘ — lie  could  roughhew  them,  but  I was  obliged  to  shape 
their  ends.’  To  shape  tho  ends  of  wool-skewers,  i.  e.  to  point  them,  requires  a 
degree  of  skill ; any  one  can  roughhew  them.  Whoever  recollects  the  profession 
of  Shakspeare's  father,  will  admit  that  his  son  might  be  no  stranger  to  such  terms. 
I have  frequently  seen  packages  of  wool  pinned  up  with  skewers .”  -{■ 

We  may,  therefore,  after  duly  considering  all  the  evidence  that  can  now  be 
obtained,  pretty  confidently  acquiesce  in  the  traditional  account  that  Shakspeare 
was,  for  a time,  and  that  immediately  on  his  being  taken  from  the  free-school, 
the  assistant  of  his  father  in  the  wool-trade;  but  it  will  be  necessary  here  to 
mention,  that  Aubrey,  on  whose  authority  it  has  been  related  that  John  Shak- 
speare was,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  a butcher,  adds,  with  regard  to  our  poet,  that 
“ when  he  was  a boy,  ho  exercised  his  father's  trade;”  and  that  “when  he  killed 
a calf,  he  would  do  it  in  a high  style,  and  make  a speech.”  £ That  John  Shak- 
speare, when  under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  might  combine  the  two  employ- 
ments, which  are,  in  a certain  degree,  connected  with  each  other,  we  have 
already  recorded  as  probable;  it  is  very  possible,  also,  that  tho  following  similes, 
may  liave  been  suggested  to  the  son,  by  what  he  had  occasionally  observed  at 
home; 

And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 

And  hinds  the  wretch,  and  beat*  it  w hen  it  strays. 

Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house; 

Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 


9 Reed’s  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix.  p.  322,  323.  Ibid.  vol.  xviii.  p.  346,  347. 

4 Aubrejr  MS.— Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii;.  p.  213. 
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And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down. 

Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 

And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darting's  loss ; 

Even  so,  Ac.  &.C.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  III.  SC.  I. 

but  that  the  father  of  our  poet,  the  former  bailin'  of  Stratford,  should  employ  his 
children,  instead  of  servants,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  cattle,  is  a position  so  revolt- 
ing, so  unnecessarily  degrading  on  the  part  of  the  father,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
must  have  been  so  discordant  with  the  well-known  humane  and  gentle  cast  of  the 
poet’s  disposition,  that  we  cannot,  for  a moment,  allow  ourselves  to  conceive  that 
any  credibility  can  be  attached  to  such  a report. 

At  what  age  he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  wool-trade,  cannot  now  be  po- 
sitively ascertained  ; lint  as  he  was  early  taken  from  school,  for  this  purpose,  we 
shall  probably  not  err  far,  if  we  suppose  this  change  to  have  taken  place  when  he 
was  tteelufi  years  old  ; a computation  which  includes  a period  of  scholastic  educa- 
tion sufficiently  long  to  have  imbued  him  with  just  such  a portion  of  classical  lore, 
as  an  impartial  enquirer  into  his  life  and  works  would  be  willing  to  admit. 

A short  time  previous  to  this,  when  our  poet  was  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1575,  an  event  occurred  which  must  have  made  a great  impression  on 
his  mind;  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Leicester,  at 
Kenclworth  Castle.  That  young  Shaskpearc  w as  a spectator  of  the  festivities  on 
this  occasion,  was  first  suggested  by  Bishop  Percy,  * * * § who,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  the  English  Stage,  speaking  of  the  old  Coventry  play  of  HoekTuesday,  which  was 
performed  beforo  Her  Majesty  during  her  residence  at  tlio  castle,  observes. — 

“ Whatever  this  old  play,  or  ‘ itorial  show,’  was  al  the  lime  it  was  eihibitcd  lo  Queen 
Eltiabeth,  it  had  probably  our  young  Sbakspeare  fur  a speclalor,  who  was  then  in  bis  twelfth 
year,  and  doubtless  attended  with  all  the  inhabitant  of  the  surrounding  roimlry  at  these 
‘ Princely  Pleasures  of  Keoelw  orth  ,’f  whence  Stratford  it  only  a few  milet  distant.  And  as  the 
Queen  was  much  diverted  with  the  Coventry  play,  ‘ whereat  Her  Majestic  laught  well,’  and 
rewarded  the  performers  w ill)  two  bucks,  and  live  marks  in  money  : who,  ‘ wbat  rejoicing  upon 
their  ample  reward,  and-what  triumphing  upon  the  good  acceptance,  vaunted  their  play  wn* 
never  so  dignified,  nor  ever  any  players  before  so  beatified  but  especially  if  our  young  Bard 
afterwards  gained  admittance  into  the  castle  lo  see  a play,  which  the  same  evening,  after  supper, 
was  there  ‘ presented  of  a very  good  theme,  but  so  set  forth  by  the  actors'  well-handling,  that 
pleasure  and  mirth  made  it  seem  very  short,  though  it  lasted  two  good  hours  and  more.’  we  may 
imagine  what  an  impression  was  made  on  his  infant  mind.  Indeed  the  dramatic  cast  of  many 
parts  of  that  superb  entertainment,  which  continued  nineteen  days,  and  was  the  most  splendid 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  this  kingdom,  must  have  had  a very  great  effect  on  a young 
imagination,  whose  dramatic  powers  were  hereafter  lo  astonish  the  world."  i 

Of  the  gorgeous  splendour  and  elaborate  pageantry  which  were  displayed  during 
this  princely  felo  at  Kenelwnrlh,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
summary.  .The  Earl  met  the  Queen  on  Saturday  the  9th  of  July,  1575,  at  Long 
Ichinglon,  a town  seven  miles  from  Kenelworth,  where  His  Lordship  had  erected 
a tent,  for  the  purpose  of  banqueting  Her  Majesty,  upon  such  a magnificent  scale, 
“that  justly  for  dignity.”  says  Laneham,  “may  be  comparable  with  a beautiful 
palace  ; and'  for  greatness  and  quantity,  with  a proper  town,  or  rather  a citadel 
and  to  give  his  readers  an  adequate  conception  of  its  magnitude,  he  adds  that 
“it  had  seven  cart  load  of  pins  pertaining  to  it."  § At  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Queen  into  His  Lordship’s  castle  a floating  island  was  discerned  upon  the  pool, 
flittering  with  torches,  on  which  sat  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  attended  by  two  nymphs, 
who  addressed  Her  Majesty  in  verse,  with  an  historical  account,  of  the  antiquity 
and  owners  of  the  castle;  and  the  speech  was  closed  with  the  sound  of  cornets,  and 

* Mr  Malone  is  nl«o  of  opinion  that  Sbakspeare  was  preseut  at  this  magnificent  reception  of  Elizabeth. 
Vide  “Inquiry,”  p.  160,  note  8*2. 

t So  denominated  from  a tract,  written  by  George  Gascoigne,  Esq.,  entitled  MThe  Princely  Pleasures  of 
Kenelworth  Castle.*1  It  in  inserted  in  Nichol’s  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i. 

i Kcliques  of  Ancient  Eugli&h  Poetry,  voL  i.  p.  143.  4th  edition. 

§ Nichols's  Progresses  and  Public  Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  Laneham '*  Account  of  the 
Queen's  E.itertainmcut  at  Killingwnrth  Castle,  1576,  p.  50,  or  78  of  the  original  pamphlet. 
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other  instruments  of  loud  music.  Within  the  basc-cuuri  was  erected  a stately 
bridge,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  seventy  feet  long,  over  which  the  Queen  was  to 
pass  ; and  on  each  side  stood  columns,  with  presents  upon  them  to  Her  Majesty 
from  the  gods.  Silvanus  •offered  a cage  of  wild-fowl,  and  Pomona  various  sorts  of 
fruits  ; Ceres  gave  corn,  and  Bacchus  wine;  Neptune  presented  sea-fish  ; Mars  the 
habiliments  of  war ; and  Phoebus  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  During  the 
rest  of  her  stay,  varieties  of  sports  and  shows  were  daily  exhibited.  In  the  chase 
was  a savage-man  clad  in  ivy  accompanied  by  satyrs ; there  were  bear-baitings  and 
fire-works,  Italian  tumblers,  and  a country  brideale,  running  at  the  Quintain,  and 
Morrice-dancing.  And,  that  no  sort  of  diversion  might  be  omitted,  hither  came 
the  Coventry-men  and  acted  the  old  play  already  mentioned,  called  Hock  Tuesday, 
a kind  of  tilting  match,  representing,  in  dumb  show,  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  by  the 
English,  in  thereignofKingEthelred.  There  were  besides  on  the  pool, aTriton  riding 
on  a Mermaid  eighteen  feet  long,  and  Arion  upon  a Dolphin.  To  grace  theentertain- 
ment,  the  Queen  here  knighted  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  eldest  son  to  the  lord  treasurer  ; 
Sir  Henry  Cobham,  brother  to  the  Lord  Cobham;  Sir  Francis  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Tresham.  An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  from  the  quantity  of 
ordinary  beer  that  was  drank  upon  this  occasion,  which  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  hogsheads.' 

To  the  ardent  and  opening  mind  of  our  youthful  Bard  what  exquisite  delight 
must  this  grand  festival  have  imparted,  the  splendour  of  which,  as  Bishop  Ilurd 
remarks,  “ claims  a remembrance  even  in  the  annals  of  our  country.”  -j-  A con- 
siderable portion  of  the  very  mythology  which  he  had  just  been  studying  at  school, 
was  here  brought  before  his  eyes,  of  which  the  costume  and  language  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  first  poets  of  the  age  ; and  the  dramatic  cast  of  the  whole 
pageantry,  whefher  classical  or  Gothic,  was  such  as  probably  to  impress  his 
glowing  imagination  with  that  bias  for  theatrical  amusements,  which  afterwards 
proved  the  basis  of  his  own  glory,  and  of  his  country's  poetic  fame. 

Here,  could  he  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  day,  how  justly  might  he  deplore,  in 
his  own  inimitable  language,  the  havoc  of  time,  and  the  mutability  of  human  gran- 
deur; of  this  princely  castle,  once  the  seat  of  feudal  hospitality,  of  revelry  and 
song,  and  of  which  Laneham,  in  his  quaint  style  and  orthography,  has  observed, — 
“ Who  that  considers  untoo  the  stately  seat  of  Kenelworth  Castl,  the  rare  beauty 
of  bilding  that  His  Honor  hath  avaunced  ; all  of  the  hard  quarry-stone  : every 
room  so  spacious,  so  well  belighted,  and  so  hy  roofed  within  ; so  seemly  too  sight, 
by  du  proportion  without ; a day  tyme,  on  every  side  so  glittering  by  glasse  ; a 
night,  by  continuall  brightnesse  of  candel,  fyre,  and  torch-light,  transparent  thro 
the  lyghtsome  wyndow,  as  it  wear  the  Egiptian  Pharos  relucent  untoo  all  the 
Alexandrian  coast : or  els  (too  talke  merily  with  my  mcry  freend)  thus  radiant, 
as  thoogh  Phoebus  for  hiz  eaz  woold  rest  him  in  the  Castl, and  not  every  night  so  to 
travel  doown  untoo  the  Antipodes  ; heertoo  so  fully  furnisht  of  rich  apparell  and 
ustensilez  apted  in  all  points  to  the  best  ;”i  of  this  vast  pile  the  very  ruins  are 
now  so  reduced,  that  the  grand  gateway,  and  the  banquetting  hall,  eighty-six  feet 
in  length,  and  forty-five  in  width,  are  the  only  important  remains.  § 

9 Life  of  Robert  Dudley.  Earl  of  Leicester,  1727.  Bvo  p 92 

t Hurd#  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  Edit  of  1788. 

f laaneham’s  Account,  p.  66.  of  the  Original.  f 

$ The  following  extract  from  Laueham’s  Letter,  which  immediately  follows  the  passage  given  in  Ihc 
text,  and  in  which  I have  dropped  the  author’s  singular  orthography,  will  afford  the  reader  a curious  and 
Ter;  entertaining  description  of  the  costly  and  magnificent  gardens  of  Kenelworth  Castle,  gardens  in  which 
it  i«  probable  the  youthful  Shakspeare  had  more  than  once  wandered  with  delight : — 

“ Unto  this,  His  Honour’s  exquisite  appointment  of  a beautiful  garden,  an  acre  or  more  of  quantity,  that 
lieth  on  the  north  there : wherein  hard  all  along  the  castle- wall  is  reared  n pleasant  terrace  of  a leu  foot 
high,  and  a twelve  broad  : even  under  foot,  and  fresh  of  fine  grass ; ns  is  also  the  side  thereof  toward  the 
garden,  in  which,  by  sundry  equal  distances,  with  obelisks,  spheres,  and  white  bears,  all  of  stone,  upon 
their  curious  bases,  by  goodly  shew  were  set : to  these  two  fine  arbours  redolent  by  sweet  trees  and 
flowers,  at  each  end  one,  the  garden  plot  under  that,  with  fair  allies  green  by  grass,  even  voided  from  the 
borders  a both  sides,  and  some  (for  change)  with  sand,  not  light  or  too  soft  or  soily  by  dust,  but  smooth 
and  firm,  pleasant  to  walk  on,  as  a sea-shore  when  the  water  is  availd:  then,  much  gracified  by  due  pro- 
portion of  (bur  even  quarters:  in  the  midst  of  each,  upon  a base  a two  foot  square,  and  high,  seemly 
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If  Shakspeare  were  taken  as  early  from  School  as  we  have  supposed,  and  his 
slender  attainments  in  latinity  strongly  warrant  the  supposition,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  building  on  tho  traditional  hint  in  Uowe,  of  his  aid  being  wanted  at 
/ionic,'  that  he  continued  to  assist  his  father  in  the  wool-trade  for  some  years;  that 
is,  in  all  likelihood,  until  his  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year.  Mr.  Malone,  however, 
not  adverting  to  this  tradition,  has,  in  a note  to  Howe's  Life,  declared  his  belief, 
“that,  on  leaving  school,  Shakspeare  was  placed  in  the  oflicc  of  some  country  at- 
torney, or  the  seneschal  of  some  manor  court:”  f a position  which  we  think  im- 


bordered  of  itself,  a square  pilaster  rising  pyramidally  of  a fifteeen  foot  high  : simmctrically  pierced  through 
from  a foot  beneath,  until  a two  foot  of  the  top:  whereupon  for  a capital,  an  orb  of  a ten  inches  thick  : 
every  of  these  (with  his  base)  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  of  one  whole  piece  1 hewn  out  of  hard  jiorpliery, 
nnd  with  great  art  and  heed  (thinks  me)  thither  conveyed  and  there  erected.  Where,  further  also,  by 
great  cast  and  oo>t,  the  sweetness  of  savour  on  nil  sides,  made  so  repirant  from  the  redolent  plants  and 
fragrant  herbs  nnd  flowers,  in  form,  colour,  and  quantity  so  deliciously  variant ; and  fruit-trees  bedecked 
with  apples,  pears,  and  ripe  cherries. 

M And  unto  these,  in  the  midst  against  the  terrace,  a square  cage,  sumptuous  and  beautiful,  joined  bard 
to  the  north  w all  (that  a that  side  gnrds  the  garden  as  the  garden  the  ensile),  of  a rare  form  and  rxcelleocy , 
was  raised : in  height  a twenty  fool,  thirty  long,  and  a fourteen  broad.  From  the  ground  strong  and  close, 
reared  breast  high,  whereat  a soil  of  a fair  moulding  was  couched  all  about : from  that  upward,  four  great 
windows  a frout,  and  two  at  each  end,  every  one  a five  foot  wide,  a*  many  more. even  above  them  divided 
ou  all  parts  by  a transonic  and  architrave,  so  likewise  ranging  about  thu  cage.  Each  window  arched  in 
the  lop,  and  parted  from  other  in  even  distance  by  flat  fair  bolted  columns,  nil  in  form  and  beauty  like, 
that  supported  a comely  comish  couched  all  along  upon  the  bole  square;  which  with  a wire  net,  finely 
knit,  ot  mashes  six  square,  an  inch  wide  (as  it  were  for  a flat  roof)  nnd  likewise  the  space  of  every  window 
with  great  cunning  and  comeliuess,  even  and  tight  was  all  over  strained.  Under  the  comish  ngain,  every 
part  beautified  with  great  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  nnd  sapphires;  pointed,  tabled,  rok  and  round; 
garnished  with  their  gold,  by  skilful  head  aud  hand,  and  by  toil  nnd  pencil  so  lively  expressed,  as  il 
(nought  be  great  marvel  and  pleasure  to  cousider  how  near  excellency  of  art  could  approach  unto  per- 
fection of  nature. 

u Holes  were  there  also  and  caverns  in  orderly  distance  and  fashion,  voided  into  the  wall,  as  well  for 
heat,  for  coolness,  for  roost  a nights  and  refuge  in  weather,  as  also  for  breeding  when  lime  is.  More,  fair 
even  and  fresh  holly-trees  for  pcurching  and  proiniug,  set  Within,  toward  each  aud  one. 

“ Hereto,  their  diversity  of  meats,  their  fine  several  vessels  for  their  water  and  sundry  grains ; and  a 
man  skilful  and  diligent  to  look  to  them  uud  tend  them. 

“ Hut  (shall  l tell  you)  the  silver  sounded  lute,  without  the  sweet  touch  of  hand  ; the  glorious  golden 
cup,  without  the  fresh  fragrant  wine;  or  the  rich  ring  with  gem,  without  the  fair  (rttUTN  linger;  is  uo- 
thmg  indeed  in  his  proper  graec  and  use:  even  so  Flis  Honour  accounted  of  this  mansion,  till  he  had  placed 
their  tenant?  according.  Had  it  therefore  replenished  with  lively  birds,  English , French , Spanish,  Ca- 
narian. and  (l  am  deceived  if  1 saw  not  some)  yjfrican.  Whereby,  whether  it  became  more  delightsome 
in  change  of  tunes,  aud  harmouy  to  the  ear ; or  else  in  difference  of  colours,  kinds,  and  properties  to  the 
eye.  I'll  tell  you  if  1 con,  when  1 have  better  bethought  me. 

“ In  the  centre  (as  it  were)  of  this  goodly  garden,  was  there  placed  a very  fair  fountain,  cast  into  an 
eight-square,  reared  a four  foot  high  ; from  the  midst  whereof  a column  up  set  in  shape  of  two  Alhlants 
joined  together  a back  half;  the  one  looking  cast,  tother  west,  with  their  hands  upholding  a fifir  formed 
bowl  of  a three  foot  over  ; from  whence  sundry  fine  pipes  did  lively  distill  continual  streams  into  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  fountain,  maintained  still  two  fool  deep  by  the  same  fresh  falling  water : wherein  pleasantly 
playing  to  and  fro,  and  round  nhout,  carp,  tench,  bream,  and  for  variety,  perch,  and  eel,  fish  fair  liking 
all,  and  large;  In  the  top,  the  ragged  staff;  which  with  the  howl,  the  pillar,  and  eight  sides  beneath, 
were  all  hewn  out  of  rich  and  hard  white  marble.  A one  side  Neptune  with  his  tridental  finikin  triumph- 
ing in  his  throne,  trailed  into  the  deep  by  his  marine  horses.  On  another,  Thetis  iu  her  chariot  drawn  by 
her  dolphins.  Then  Triton  by  his  fishes.  Here  Proteus  herding  his  sea-bulls.  There  Doris  and  her 
daughters  solacing  a sea  and  sands.  The  waves  scourging  with  froth  and  foam,  iatcrminglcd  in  place, 
with  whales,  whirlpools,  sturgeons,  tunnies,  conchs,  and  wenlks,  all  engraven  by  exquisite  device  and 
skill,  so  as  I may  think  this  not  much  inferior  unto  Phahus  galea*  which  (Ovid  says)  and  pcradvenlure  a 
pattern  to  this,  that  Vulcan  himself  did  cut : whereof  such  was  the  excellency  of  art,  tbal  the  work  in 
value  surmounted  the  stuff,  and  yet  were  the  gates  all  of  clean  massy  silver. 

“ Here  were  things,  ye  see,  inought  inflame  any  mind  to  long  after  looking ; but  whoso  was  found  so  hot 
in  desire,  with  the  wreast  of  a cok  was  sure  of  a cooler:  water  spurting  upward  with  such  vehement j, 
as  they  should  by  and  by  be  moistened  from  top  to  toe ; the  he's  to  some  laughing,  but  the  she's  to 
more  sport.  This  some  time  was  occupied  to  very  good  pastime. 

“ A garden  then  so  appointed,  ns  wherein  aloft  upon  sweet  shawdowed  walk  of  terrace,  in  heat  of 
summer,  to  feel  the  pleasant  whisking  wind  above,  or  delectable  coolness  of  the  fountain  spring  be- 
neath : to  taste  of  delicious  strawberries,  cherries  and  other  fruits,  even  from  their  stalks  : to  smell 
such  (Vagrancy  of  sweet  odours,  breathing  from  the  plants,  herbs,  and  flowers : to  hear  such  natural 
melodious  musick  and  tunes  of  birds:  to  have  in  eye,  for  mirth,  some  time  these  under  springing 
streams  ; then,  the  woods,  the  waters  (for  1>oth  pool  and  chase  were  hard  at  hand  in  sight),  tnc  deer, 
the  people  (that  out  of  the  cast  arbour  in  the  base  court  also  at  band  in  view),  the  fruits  trees,  the 
plants,  the  herbs,  the  flowers,  the  change  in  colours,  the  birds  flittering,  the  fountain  streaming,  the 
fish  swimming,  all  in  such  delectable  vanfty,  order,  dignity ; whereby,  at  one  moment,  in  one  place, 
at  band,  without  travel,  to  have  so  full  fruition  of  so  many  Hod’s  blessings,  by  entire  delight  unto  all 
senses  (if  all  can  take)  at ‘once  : for  etymon  of  the  word  worthy  to  be  railed  Paradise : and  though 
not  so  goodly  as  Paradise  for  want  of  the  fair  rivers,  yet  better  a great  deal  by  the  lack  of  so  un- 
happy a tree.”  Pages  66—72, 

* Need's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  59.  Ibid  p.  60,  note  7. 
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probable  only  in  point  of  time;  and  injustice  to  Mr.  Malone,  it  must  be  added, 
that  in  other  places  he  has  given  a much  wider  latitude  to  the  period  of  this 
engagement. 

The  circumstances  on  which  this  conjecture  has  been  founded,  are  these: — that, 
in  the  first  place,  throughout  tho  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  there  is  interspersed  such 
a vast  variety  of  legal  phrases  and  allusions,  expressed  with  such  technical  accu- 
racy, as  to  force  upon  the  mind  a conviction,  that  the  person  who  had  used  them 
must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  profession  of  the  law;  and,  secondly, 
that  at  the  close  of  Aubrey’s  manuscript  anecdotes  of  Shakspeare,  w hich  are  said 
to  have  been  collected,  at  an  early  period,  from  tho  information  of  the  neighbours 
of  the  poet,  it  is  positively  asserted,  that  our  bard  “understood  Latin  pretty  well, 
for  ho  had  been  in  his  younger  years  a schoolmaster  in  the  country."  * 

On  the  first  of  these  data,  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  “Attempt 
to  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  were  w'ritten,”  that  tho 
poet’s  “knowledge  of  legal  terms  is  not  merely  such  as  might  be  acquired  by  tho 
casual  observation  of  oven  his  all-comprehending  mind ; it  has  the  appearance  of 
technical  skill;  and  he  is  so  fond  of  displaying  it  on  all  occasions,  that  I suspect  he 
was  early  initiated  in  at  least  the  forms  of  law,  and  w'as  employed,  while  he  yet 
remained  at  Stratford,  in  the  office  of  some  country-attorney,  who  was  at  the  same, 
time  a petty  conveyancer,  and  pcrhapsalso  the  seneschal  of  some  manor-court.”  •{- 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion , various  instances  are  given  of  his  legal  phraseology, 
which  w'c  have  copied  in  the  note  below ; j:  and  here  we  must  remark  that  the 

• Reed’s  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  214.  f Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

$ u * For  what  in  me  was  purchased. 

Falls  upon  Ihee  in  a much  fairer  sort.'  K.  Hen.  IV.  P.  II. 

44  Purchase  is  here  used  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  in  contradistinction  to  an  acquisition  by  descent. 

4 Unless  the  devil  have  him  in  fee-simple , with  fine  and  recoverf.'  Merry  Hires  of  Windsor- 

4 He  is  'rested  on  the  case.'  Comedy  of  Errors. 

4 with  bills  on  their  necks.  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents,'  8te.  As  you  like  it. 

*  who  writes  himself  armigero,  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation .* 

Merry  Wires  of  Windsor. 

* Go  with  me  to  a notary,  seal  me  there 

Your  single  bond.'  Merchant  of  Venice.  • 

* Sny,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double.'  Venus  and  Addnis. 

44  On  a conditional  bonds  becoming  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  money  borrowed,  the  whole  penalty,  which 
is  usually  the  double  of  the  principal  sum  lent  by  the  obligee,  was  formerly  recoverable  ut  law.  To  this 
our  poet  here  alludes. 

* But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny  ; J 

To  ’cidc  his  title,  is  impanel)’ d 

A quest  of  thoughts.'  Sonnet  46. 

w In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing , Dogberry  charges  the  watch  to  keep  their  fellow's  counsel  and  their 
own.  This  Shakspeare  transferred  from  the  oath  of  a grand  juryman. 

* And  let  my  officers  of  such  a nature 

Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands.*  As  you  like  it. 

4 He  was  taken  with  the  manner .*  Love's  Labour's  lost . 

* Enfeofd  himself  to  popularity  .*  K Hen.  IV.  P.  I. 

4 lie  will  seal  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation,  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a perpetual  suc- 
cession for  it  perpetually.’  Alts  Well  that  ends  Well. 

4 Why,  let  her  accept  before  excepted.'  Twelfth  Night 

*  which  is  four  terms  or  two  actions; — and  he  shall  laugh  without  intervallums 

K.  Hen.  IF.  P.  II. 

1 keeps  leets  and  latv-days .*  K.  Richard II. 

4 Pray  f»  aid  for  kindness.’  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

u No  writer  but  one  who  had  been  conversant  with  the  technical  language  of  leases  and  other  convey- 
ances, would  have  used  determination  as  synonymous  to  end.  Shakspeare  frequently  uses  the  word  in 
that  sense.  See  vol.  xti.  (Reed’s  Shakspeare),  p.  202,  n.  2.;  vol.  xiii.  p.  127,  u.  4.;  ami  (Mr  Malone’s  edit.) 
vol.  x.  p.  202,  n.  8.  * From  and  after  the  determination  of  such  a term,'  is  the  regular  language  of  con- 

veyancers. „ 

4 Humbly  complaining  to  Your  Highness.’  K.  Richard  IIL 
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expression,  while  be  yet  remsined  at  Stratford,  leaves  the  periodof  his  first  appli- 
cation to  the  law,  from  the  time  at  which  he  left  school  to  the  era  of  his  visiting 
London,  unfixed;  a portion  of  time  which  we  may  fairly  estimate  as  including  the 
lapse  of  ten  years. 

With  regard  to  the  affirmation  of  Aubrey,  that  Shakspeare  had  been  in  his 
younger  years  a school  master  in  the  country,  the  same  ingenious  critic  very  justly 
remarks,  that  “ many  traditional  anecdotes,  though  not  perfectly  accurate,  contain 
an  adumbration  of  the  truth;"  and  then  adds, 

“ 1 am  slronglj  inclined  to  think  that  the  assertion  contains,  though  not  the  trnth,  yet  something 
like  it:  I mean  that  Shakspeare  had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  his  younger  years  as  a 
teacher  In  the  country  ; though  Dr.  Farmer  as  incontestably  proved,  that  he  roold  not  have  been 
a teacher  of  Latin.  I have  already  suggested  my  opinion,  that  before  his  coming  to  London  he 
had  acquired  some  share  of  legal  knowledge  in  the  office  of  a pelty  country-conveyancer,  or  in 
that  of  the  steward  of  some  manorial  court.  If  he  began  to  apply  to  this  stndy  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  two  'years  afterwards  he  might  have  been  sufficiently  conversant  with  conveyances  to 
have  taught  others  the  form  or  such  legal  assurances  as  are  usually  prepared  by  country-attorneys  i 
and  perhaps  spent  two  or  three  years  in  this  employment  before  he  removed  from  Stratford  to 
London.  Some  uncertain  rumour  of  this  kind  might  have'  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  by  the  lime  it  reached  Mr.  Aubrey,  our  poet’s  original  occupation  was  changed 
front  a scrivener  to  that  of  a schoolmaster."  * 

In  this  quotation  it  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  the  period  of  our  author's 
application  to  the  study  of  the  law,  is  now  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  when  he  must  have  been  long  removed  from  school,  and  that  he  is  also 
conceived  to  have  been  a teacher  of  what  he  had  acquired  in  the  profession. 

These  conjectures  of  Mr.  Malone,  which,  in -their  latter  and  modified  state, 
appear  to  me  singularly  happy,  have  met  with  a warm  advocate  in  Mr.  Whiter: 

“ The  anecdotes,”  he  remarks,  " which  have  been  delivered  down  to  ns  respecting  our  poet, 
appear  lo  me  neither  improbable  nor,  when  duly  eiamined,  inconsistent  with  each  other:  even 
those  which  seem  least  allied  to  probability,  contain  in  my  opinion  the  adumbrata,  if  not 
expressa  signa  reritatis.  Mr.  Malone  has  admirably  sifted  the  accounts  of  Aubrey  ; and  there 
is  no  truth,  that  is  obtained  by  a train  of  reasoning  not  reducible  lo  demonstration,  of  which  I am 
more  convinced  than  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malone,  who  supposes  that  Shakspeare,  before  he 
quilled  Stratford,  was  employed  in  such  matters  of  business  as  belonged  to  Ibe  office  of  a 
country-attorney,  or  Ibe  steward  of  a manor-court.  I have  stated  this  conjecture  in  general 
terms,  that  the  fact,  as  is  relates  to  our  poet’s  legal  allusions,  might  be  separated  from  any 
accidental  circnmslances  of  historical  truth.  1 am  astonished,  however,  that  Mr.  Malone  has 
confirmed  his  conjecture  by  so  few  examples.  1 can  supply  him  with  a very  large  accession." 


* Humbly  complaining  to  Your  lordship,  your  orator,'  etc.  are  Ibe  first  words  of  every  bill  in 
chancery. 

' A kiss  in  fee  farm  I In  witness  whereof  these  parties  interchangeably  have  set  their  bands  and  seals.  ‘ 

Troitus  and  Crrssida. 

• Art  thou  a feodary  for  this  net  ?*  Cymbeline. 

w See  the  note  on  that  passage,  vol.  xviii.  p.  508.  n.  3.  Reed's  edit. 

* Are  those  precepts  served?’  says  Shallow  to  Davy,  in  K.  Henry  IP. 

" Precept  in  this  sense  is  a word  only  known  in  the  office  ofa  justice  of  peace. 

‘ Tell  me  what  state,  wlmt  dignity,  what  honour, 

C'an'st  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine?  K.  Richard  tit. 

" hath  demised,  granted,  and  to  form  let,’  is  the  constant  language  of  leases.  What  poet  but  Sbak- 

speare  hns  used  the  word  demised  in  this  sense  ? ' 

" Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  our  author  in  the  same  manner  may  be  proved  to  have  been  equally  con- 
versant with  the  terms  of  divinity  or  physic.  Whenever  as  large  a number  of  instances  ofhis  ecclesiastical 
or  mediciunl  knowledge  shall  be  produced,  what  has  now  been  slated  will  certainly  not  be  entitled  to  any 
weight."  Malone,  Reed's  Shakspeare.  vnl.  ii.  p.  276,  n.  9. 

• Heed’s  Sliukspenre,  vol.  iii.  p.  222.  223. 

-h  Winter's  Specimen  of  a Commentary,  p.  95.  note.  As  Mr  Whiter  has  not  chosen  to  append  these 
additional  examples,  1 have  thought  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  give  the  few  which  more  immediately  occur 
to  my  memory. 

" Immediately  provided  in  that  ease."  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream. 

" Rnja’ly  gttomied."  Winter  s Tate. 
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Mr.  Chalmers,  however,  refuses  his  aid  in  the  structure  of  this  conjectural 
fabric,  and  asserts  that  Shakspeare  might  have  derived  all  his  technical  knowledge 
of  the  law  from  a very  few  books.  From  “ Tbtell’s  Presidents,”  1572;  from 
“ Pulton's  Statutes,”  1578;  and  from  the  “ Lawier’s  Logike,”  J578."  * 

That  these  books  were  read  by  Shakspeare,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt; 
but  this  concession  by  no  means  militates  against  the  idea  of  his  having  been 
employed  for  a short  period  in  some  profitable  branch  of  the  law.  After  weighing 
all  the  evidence  which  can  now  be  adduced,  either  for  or  against  the  hypothesis, 
we  shall  probably  make  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth  in  concluding,  that 
the  object  of  our  research,  having  assisted  his  father  for  some  years  in  the  wool- 
trade,  for  which  express  purpose  he  had  been  early  taken  from  school,  might  deem 
it  necessary,  on  the  prospect  of  approaching  marriage,  to  acquire  some  additional 
means  of  supporting  a domestic  establishment,  and,  accordingly,  annexed  to  his 
former  occupation,  or  superseded  it  by  a knowledge  of  an  useful  branch  of  the  law, 
which,  by  being  taught  to  others,  might  prove  to  himself  a source  of  revenue. 
Thus  combining  the  record  of  Kowe  with  the  tradition. of  Aubrey,  and  with  the 
evidence  derived  from  our  author's  own  works,  an  inference  has  been  drawn 
which,  though  not  amounting  to  certainty,  approaches  the  confine  of  it  with  no 
small  pretensions. 

Of  the  events  and  circumstances  which  must  have  occurred  to  Shakspeare  in 
the  interval  between  his  leaving  the  free-schooi  of  Stratford,  and  his  marriage, 
scarcely  any  thing  has  transpired;  the  following  anecdote,  however,  which  is 
still  preserved  at  Stratford  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bidford,  may  he 
ascribed  with  greater  propriety  to  this  than  to  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 
We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  “ Picturesque  Views  on  the 
Avon,”  who  professes  to  have  received  it  on  the  spot,  as  one  of  the  traditional 
treasures  of  the  place.  Speaking  of  Bidford,  which  is  still  equally  notorious  for 
the  excellence  of  its  ale,  and  the  thirsty  clay  of  its  inhabitants,  he  adds,  “ there 
were  anciently  two  societies  of  village-yeomanry  in  this  place,  who  frequently  met 
under  the  appellation  of  Bidford  Topers.  It  was  a custom  with  these  heroes  to 
challenge  any  of  their  neighbours,  famed  for  the  love  of  good  ale,  to  a drunken 
combat : among  others  the  people  of  Stratford  were  called  out  to  a trial  of  strength, 
and  in  the  number  of  their  champions,  as  the  traditional  story  runs,  our  Shak- 
spearc,  who  forswore  all  thin  potations,  and  addicted  himself  to  ale  as  lustily  as 
FalstafT  to  his  sack,  is  said  to  have  entered  the  lists.  In  confirmation  of  this 
tradition  we  find  an  epigram  written  by  Sir  Aston  Cockayn,  and  published  in  his 
poems  in  1658,  p.  124:  it  runs  thus — 

“ TO  MR  CLEMENT  FISHER.  OF  WINCOT. 

“ Shaksfeark,  your  11 'inrot  ale  hath  much  renown'll, 

That  fox'd  a beggar  so  (by  chance  was  found 
Sleeping'  that  there  needed  not  many  a word 
To  make  him  to  believe  he  was  a lord : 


“ That  doth  utter  all  men’s  ware-a.” 


Winter's  Tale. 


“ Thy  title  is qffeer’d.”  (This  is  a law-term  for  confirmed  ) 
u Keep  lecls,  and  law-days,  and  hi  sessions  sit  ” Othello. 


" Why  should  ealamily  be  full  of  words?” 

Windy  attorney s to  their  client  woes.  Richard  III. 

“ But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute. 

The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit.”  Venue  and  Adonic. 

" So  now  I have  confessed  that  he  is  thine. 

And  I myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will.”  Sonnet  134 


"He  team'd  hut,  surety-like,  to  write  forme. 

Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 

The  statute  of  thy  beauty,  etc.”  Sonnet. 

• Chalmers's  Apology, p. 554.  The  “Lawlers  Logike”  was  written  by  Abraham  Frntuicc. 
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But  you  affirm  (ami  in  it  seems  most  eager) 

’Twill  make  a lord  as  drunk  as  any  beggar. 

Bid  Norton  brew  such  ale  as  Shakspeare  fancies 
Did  put  Kit  Sly  into  such  lordly  trances  : 

# And  let  ns  meet  there  (for  a fit  of  gladness) 

And  drink  ourselves  merry  in  sober  sadness. 

“ When  the  Stratford  lads  went  over  to  Bidford,  they  found  the  topers  were  gone  to  Evesham 
fair;  but  were  told,  if  they  wished  to  try  their  strength  with  the  sipprrs,  they  were  ready  for 
the  contest.  This  being  acceded  to,  our  bard  and  his  companions  were  staggered  at  the  first 
outset,  w hen  they  thought,  it  advlseable  to  sound  a retreat,  while  the  means  of  relreal  were 
practicable ; and  then  had  scarce  marched  half  a mile,  before  they  were  all  forced  to  lay  down  more 
than  their  arms,  and  encamp  in  a very  disorderly  and  unmilitary  form,  under  no  belter  covering 
than  a large  crab-tree ; and  there  they  rested  till  morning. 

“ This  tree  is  yet  standing  by  the  side  of  (he  road.  If,  as  it  has  been  observed  by  the  late 
JVIr.  T.  Warton,  the  meanest  hovel  to  which  Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  Interests  ciiriosily,  and 
acquires  an  importance,  surely  the  tree  that  has  spread  its  shade  over  him  and  sheltered  him 
from  ihe  dews  of  the  night,  has  a claim  to  our  attention. 

“ In  the  morning,  when  the  company  awakened  our  bard,  the  story  says  they  intrealed  him 
lo  return  to  Bidford,  and  renew  the  rharge;  but  this  be  declined,  and  looking  round  upon  the 
adjoining  villages,  exclaimed,  ‘ No ! 1 have  had  enough ; 1 have  drank  with 

* Piping  Pebworth,  Dancing  Marston, 

Haunted  Hillhro,’  Hungry  Grafton, 

Dudging  Exhall,  Papist  Wicksford, 

Beggarly  Broom,  and  Drunken  Bidford.’ 

“ Oftho  truth  of  this  story  1 have  very  liltle  doubt:  it  is  certain  that  the  crab-tree  Is  known 
all  round  the  country  by  Ihe  name  of  Shakspeare’s  crab;  and  that  the  villages  lo  which  the 
allusion  is  made,  all  bear  the  epithets  here  given  ihcm : the  people  of  Pebworlh  arc  slill  famed 
for  their  skill  on  the  pipe  and  tabor:  Hillborough  is  now  called  Haunted  Hiliborough;  and 
Uraflon  is  notorious  for  the  poverty  of  Us  soil.”* 

To  the  immediate  neighbourhood  indeed  of  Stratford,  and  to  the  adjacent 
country,  with  which,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  our  poet  seems  to  have  been 
familiarised  by  frequent  excursions  either  of  pleasure  or  business,  are  to  bo 
found  some  allusions  in  his  dramatic  works.  In  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Christopher  Sly  being  treated  with  great  ceremony  and  state,  on  waking  in  the 
bed-chamber  of  the  nobleman,  exclaims — “What,  would  you  make  me  mad? 
Am  riot  I Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly’s  son  of  Burton-heath;  by  birth  a pedlar,  by 
education  a card-maker,  by  transmutation  a bear-herd,  and  now  by  present 
profession  a tinker?  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wineot,  if  she 
know  me  not:  if  she  say  I am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score 
me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.  What,  I am  not  bcstraughtl”  f 

There  are  two  villages  in  Warwickshire  called  Burton  Dorset  and  Burton  Hast- 
ings; but  that  which  was  the  residence  of  old  Sly,  is,  in  all  probability,  Burton  on 
the  Heath,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Avon,  opposite  to  Bidford,  and  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Stratford.  The  first  scene  of  the  play  is  described  as  “ Before 
an  Alehouse  on  a Heath,”  and  it  is  remarkable  that  on  Burton-heath  there  still 
remains  a tenement,  which  was  formerly  a public-house,  under  the  name  of 
Woncott  or  Onecot:  yet  there  is  much  reason  tt>  conclude,  from  the  mode  in  which 
Wineot  is  spoken  of,  both  in  this  place  an3  in  the  following  passage,  that  Burton- 
heath  and  Wineot  were  considerably  distant:  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry 
IV.  Davy  says  to  Justice  Shallow,  “ I beseech  you,  Sir,  to  countenance  William 
Visor  of  IF incot  against  Clemont  Perkes  of  the  hill,”  j.  a phraseology  which  seems 
to  imply,  not  an  insulated  house,  but  a village,  an  inference  which  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  fact  that  near  Stratford  there  is  actually  a village  with  the 
closely  resembling  name  of  Wilnecotte,  which  in  the  pronunciation  and  ortho- 
graphy of  the  common  people  would  almost  necessarily  become  Wineot.  It  should 

• Ireland's  Picturesque  Views,  p.  229—233.  + Act  i.  %c.  2. 

$ Act  v-  *c  1. 
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likewise  be  mentioned  that  Mr  Warton  is  of  opinion  that  this  ts  the  place  to  which 
Shakspeare  alludes,  and  he  adds,  “ the  house  kept  by  our  genial  hostess  still 
remains,  but  is  at  present  a mill.”  * 

We  are  indebted  also  to  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  for  another  local 
allusion  of  a similar  kind:  Silence,  addressing  Pistol,  nicknames  him  “ goodman 
Puff  of  Parson,”  f a village  which,  under  this  appellation,  and  that  of  Ilarston,  is 
situated  between  Coventry  and  Solyhall.  It  may  indeed  excite  some  surprise 
that  we  have  not  more  allusions  of  this  nature  to  commemorate ; that  the  scenery 
which  occurred  to  him  early  in  life,  and  especially  at  this  period,  when  the  ima- 
gery drawn  from  nature  must  have  been  impressed  on  his  mind  in  a manner 
peculiarly  vivid  and  defined,  when  he  was  free  from  care,  unshackled  by  a family, 
and  at  liberty  to  roam  where  fancy  led  him,  has  not  been  delineated  in  some 
portion  of  his  works,  with  such  accuracy  as  immediately  to  designate  its  origin. 
For,  if  we  consider  the  excursive  powers  of  his  imagination,  and  the  desultory 
and  unsettled  habits  which  tradition  has  ascribed  to  him  during  his  youthful 
residence  at  Stratford,  we  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  as  an 
undoubted  truth,  that  his  rambles  into  the  country,  and  for  a poet's  purpose,  were 
both  frequent  and  extensive,  and  that  not  a stream,  a wood,  or  hamlet,  within 
many  miles  of  his  native  town,  was  unvisited  by  him  at  various  times  and  under 
various  circumstances. 

Yet,  if  we  can  seldom  point  out  in  his  works  any  distinct  reference  to  the  actual 
scenery  of  Stratford  anil  its  neighbourhood,  we  may  observe,  that  few  of  the 
remarkable  events  of  his  own  time  appear  to  have  escaped  his  notice;  and  among 
these  may  be  found  one  which  occurred  at  this  juvenile  period  of  his  life,  and  to 
w'hich  we  have  an  allusion  in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  for  though  the  personages  of 
the  drama  exist  and  act  in  a foreign  clime,  yet  in  this,  and  in  many  similar 
instances,  he  hesitates  not  to  describe  the  events  of  his  native  country  as  occurring 
wherever  he  has  chosen  to  lay  the  scene.  Thus  the  nurse,  describing  to  Lady 
Capulet  the  age  at  which  Juliet  was  weaned,  says 

“ ’Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years,”— 

a line,  which,  as  Mr.  Tyrhwitt  and  Mr.  Malone  have  observed,  ^ manifestly  alludes 
to  a phenomenon  of  this  kind  that  had  been  felt  throughout  England  in  the  year 
1580,  and  of  which  Holinshed,  the  favourite  historian  of  our  bard,  has  given  thd 
following  striking  account: 

“ On  the  sixt  of  April  (1580),  being  Wednesdaic  in  Easier  weeke,  about  six  of  Ihc  clocke 
toward  evening,  a sudden  earthquake  happening  in  London,  and  almost  gcneralie  throughout 
all  England,  caused  such  an  amazednessc  among  the  people  ns  was  wonderful!  for  the  lime,  and 
caused  them  to  make  their  earnest  praiers  so  Almighty  (lod ! The  great  clocke  bell  in  the  palace 
at  Westminster  slrake  of  it  selfe  against  the  hammer  with  the  shaking  of  the  earth,  as  diverse 
other  clocks  and  beis  in  the  steeples  of  the  cities  of  London  and  elswhere  did  the  like.  The 
gentlemen  or  the  Temple  being  then  at  supper,  ran  from  the  tables,  and  out  of  their  hall  with 
their  knives  In  their  hands.  The  people  assembled  at  the  pinic-houses  in  the  fields,  as  at  the 
VVhoreater  (the  Theater  1 would  saie)  were  so  amazed,  that  doubting  the  ruinc  of  the  galleries, 
they  made  hast  to  be  gone.  A peace  of  the  Temple  church  fell  ilowne,  some  stones  fell  from 
Saint  I'aule’s  church  in  London  : and  at  Christs  church  necre  to  Ncwgate-market,  in  the  sermon 
while,  a stone  fell  from  the  top  of  the  same  church,  which  stone  killed  out  of  hand  one  Thomas 
Oreic  an  apprentice,  and  another  stone  fell  on  his  fellow-servant  named  Mabell  Eucret,  and  so 
brused  hir  that  she  lived  but  four  dales  after.  Diverse  other  at  that  time  in  that  place  were  sore 
hurt,  with  running  out  of  the  church  one  over  an  other  for  feare.  The  tops  of  diverse  chimnies 
in  the  citie  fell  downe,  the  houses  were  so  shaken : a part  of  the  caslell  at  Bishops  Stratford  in 
Essex  fell  downe.  This  earthquake  indured  in  or  about  London  not  passing  one  minute  of  on 
houre,  and  was  no  more  felt.  But  afterward  in  Kent,  and  on  the  sea  cosat  U was  felt  three 

• Air.  Edwards  ami  Mr  Stccvens  have  conjectured  that  Barton  and  Woodmanrot,  vulgarly  pronounced 
I Bon  rut,  in  Gloucestershire,  might  be  the  places  nr:  nut  by  Shakspeare;  and  Mr  Toilet  remarks,  that 
Woncnt  may  be  pul  for  Jf  otphmaneote , vulgarly  Orrnco/e,  ia  Warwickshire.  Vide  Reed's  Shakspeare, 
vol.  ix.  p.  30.  and  voi.  xii.  p 240. 

f Act  v,  sc. 3.  1 Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol  xx.  p 38,  a.  2. 
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lime)  ; ami  it  Sandwich  at  iix  of  the  docks  the  land. not  ondie  quaked,  but  the  lei  alto  fomrd, 
so  that  ihe  ship)  loitered.  At  Dover  alto  the  tame  boure  wit  the  like,  to  that  a peers  of  the 
rlilTe  fell  into  Ihe  sea,  with  alto  a peere  of  the  castell  wall  there:  a piece  of  Sallwood  castell  in 
Kent  fell  downe:  and  in  the  church  of  Hide  Ihe  bell  were  heard  to  tound.  A peere  of  Sutton 
church  in  Kent  fell  downe,  the  earthquake  being  there  not  onlie  felt,  but  alio  heard.  And  in 
all  these  places  and  others  in  east  Kent,  the  same  earthquake  was  felt  three  limes  to  move,  lo  wit, 
atsii,  at  nine,  and  at  eleven  of  the  clocke.”  * 

In  this  passage,  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  revert,  the  violence 
and  universality  of  the  event  described,  are  such  as  would  almost  necessarily 
form  an  era  for  reference  in  the  poet's  mind;  and  the  date,  indeed,  of  the  prime 
stamina  of  Ihe  play  in  which  the  line  above-mentioned  is  found,  may  be  nearly 
ascertained  by  this  allusion. 

If,  as  some  of  his  commentators  have  supposed,  Shakspeare  possessed  any 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  acquisition  must  have  been  obtained  in  the  interval  which  took  place 
between  his  quitting  the  grammar-school  of  Stratford  and  his  marriage,  a period, 
if  our  arrangement  be  admitted,  of  about  siv  years;  and  consequently,  any  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  will  almost  necessarily  claim  a place  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter. 

That  the  dramas  of  our  great  poet  exhibit  numerous  instances  in  which  both 
these  languages  are  introduced,  and  especially  the  former,  of  which  wo  have  an 
entire  scene  in  Henry  V. , will  not  be  denied  by  any  reader  of  his  works;  nor  will 
any  person,  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  times,  venture  to  affirm,  that  he 
might  not  have  acquired  by  his  own  industry,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
introductory  booksthen  in  circulation,  a sufficient  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian 
for  all  the  purposes  which  ho  had  in  view.  We  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Dr. 
Farmer,  when  he  asserts,  that  Shakspearc's  acquaintance  with  these  languages 
consisted  only  of  a familiar  phrase  or  two  picked  up  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or 
the  course  of  his  conversation,  -j- 

Thc  corrupted  state  of  the  French  and  Italian  passages,  as  found  in  the  early 
editions  of  our  poet’s  plays,  can  be  no  argument  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of 
these  languages;  as  it  would  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  prove  that  he  was 
similarly  situated  with  regard  to  his  vernacular  tongue,  which  in  almost  every 
scene  of  these  very  editions  has  undergone  various  and  gross  corruptions.  Nor 
will  greater  conviction  result,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  this  foreign  phraseology 
might  be  the  interpolation  of  the  players;  for  it  is  remains  to  bo  ascertained,  that 
they  possessed  a larger  jtortion  of  'exotic  literature  than  Shakspeare  himseir. 

The  author  of  an  essay  on  Shakspcare's  learning  in  the  Centura  Literuria , from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  a passage  in  favour  of  his  having  made  some  pro- 
gress in  latinity,  is  likewise  of  opinion  that  his  knowledge  of  the  French  was 
greater  than  Dr.  Farmer  is  willing  to  allow. 

“ 1 have  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion,”  he  observes,  “ by  a casual  discovery  of  Shakspeare 
having  Imitated  a whole  French  line  and  description  in  a long  French  epic  poem,  w ritten  by 
Hornier,  called  the  “ Henriade,”  like  Voltaire's,  and  on  the  same  subject,  first  published  in 
1504. 

“ In  As  You  Like  It,  Shakspeare  gives  an  affecting  description  of  the  different  manners  of 
men  in  the  different  ages  of  life,  which  closet  with  these  lines  : 

‘What  ends  this  strange  eventful  history 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  tsste,  sans  every  thing.’ 

" Now— why  bave  recourse  for  an  insipid  preposition  to  a language  of  which  he  Is  said  to  have 
been  totally  ignorant?  1 always  supposed  therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some  peculiar 

* Hoi  inshed's  Chronicles,  vol.  iv.  p.  426.  edit,  of  1906. 

Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  Mr,  Cnpel  lavfifs  opinion  of  the  Italian  literature  of  Shakspeare  is 
somewhat  more  extended  tlmn  my  own.  u My  impression,”  says  he,  w is,  that  Shakspeare  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  most  popular  authors  in  Italian  prott : and  that  his  ear  had  listened  to  the  enchanting 
tones  of  Petrarca  nud  some  others  of  their  great  poets.”  Preface  to  his  Laura,  p.  cxcii. 
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circumstance  veil  known  in  those  times,  which  must  have  Induced  him  to  give  this  motley  garb 
to  his  language  —but  what  that  circumstance  was  I could  not  discover  until  t accidentally,  in  a 
foreign  literary  journal,  met  with  a review  of  a republicallou  of  that  poem  of  Gamier  at  Paris, 
in  which  were  inserled,  as  a specimen  of  the  poem,  a description  of  the  appearance  of  the  ghost 
of  Admiral  Coligny  on  the  night  after  his  murder  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  in  the 
following  lines  : 

' Sans  pied*,  sans  mains,  sans  ties,  sans  unifies, *sans  geux, 

Meurtri  de  toutes  parts ; la  barbe  et  les  cheveux 
Poudreux,  ensanglantez , chose  presqne  incredible  ! 

Tant  cette  vision  etoit  triste  et  horrible ! ’ , 

“ Here  it  immediately  appeared  to  what  author  Shakspeare  had  gone  for  the  archetype  of  his 
own  description  of  the  last  slogeofold  age,  which,  by  a parody  on  the  above  lines,  he  meant  to 
represent  like  to  that  mutilated  ghost;  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  read  that  poem  in 
the  original ; for  we  even  find  the  meurtri  de  toutes  parts  imitated  by  sans  every  thing.  A 
friend  of  mine  formerly  mentioned  this  lo  Mr.  Sleevens,  and  he  has  briefly  noticed  this  parody, 
if  I recollect  rightly,  in  his  joint  edition  along  with  Johnson,*  but  he  did  not  copy  the  original  lines 
of  Oarnier ; nor  so  far  as  I know  any  editor  since ; which  however  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
altogether  consigned  to  oblivion  ; and  it  is  not  very  likely,  that  any  Englishman  will  ever  read 
through  that  long  dull  poem ; neither  should  1 myself  have  known  of  those  lines,  if  they  bad  not 
been  quoted  as  a specimen.  Steevens’s  note  is  so  very  brief  as  to  be  quite  obscure  in  regard  lo 
what  consequence  be  thought  deducible  from  the  imitation : be  seems  to  suggest  as  if  there  might 
have  been  some  English  translation  of  the  poem  published,  though  now  unknown ; this  is  the 
constant  refuge  for  Shakspeare’s  knowledge  of  any  thing  written  originally  in  another  language, 
but  even  if  the  fact  were  true,  yet  no  translator  would  have  preserved  the  repetition  of  that  word 
sans;  for  this  he  must  have  gone  lo  the  French  poem  itself,  therefore  must  at  least  have  been 
able  to  read  that  line  in  French,  if  not  also  the  whole  description  of  the  ghost;  and  If  that,  why 
not  able  also  lo  read  other  French  books?  It  may,  indeed,  be  supposed,  that  some  friend  may 
have  shown  him  the  above  description,  and  etplained  lo  him  Ihe  meaning  of  the  French  lines, 
but  (his  Is  only  to  make  a second  supposition  in  order  lo  support  a former  one  made  without 
sufficient  foundation : we  may  just  as  well  make  a single  supposition  at  once,  that  he  was 
himself  able  lo  read  and  understand  it,  since  he  has  evidently  derived  from  it  his  own  description 
or  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.  Upon  the  whole,  if  his  ropy  of  a single  word  from  Holinshed,  via. 
‘ on  this  side  Tiber,’  is  a proof  of  bis  having  read  that  historian,  why  also  is  not  bis  copy  of  the 
repetition  of  sans,  and  his  parody  of  Coligny’s  ghost,  an  equally  good  proof  of  his  having  read 
the  poem  of  Oarnier  in  the  original  French  language?  To  reason  otherwise  is  to  say,  lhat  when 
he  gives  us  bad  French,  this  proves  him  not  lo  understand  it ; and  that  when  be  gives  us  good 
French,  applied  with  propriety  and  even  with  ingenuity,  yet  IhiS  again  equally  proves  lhat  he 
neither  understood  what  he  wrote,  nor  was  so  much  as  able  to  read  the  French  lines,  which  he  has 
thus  so  wittily  imitated."  f 

Dr.  Farmer  has  himself  granted  that  Shakspeare  began  to  learn  Latin  : why 
then  not  allow,  from  premises  still  more  copious  and  convincing,  that  he  began 
likewise  to  learn  French  and  Italian?  That  he  wanted  not  inclination  for  the 
attempt,  the  frequent  use  of  these  languages  in  his  works  will  sufficiently  evince; 
that  he  had  some  leisure  at  the  period  which  we  have  appropriated  to  these  acqui- 
sitions, namely,  between  the  years  1570  and  1582,  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny; 
and  that  he  had  books  which  might  enable  him  to  make  some  progress  in  these 
studies,  the  following  list  will  ascertain  : — 

1.  A Treatyse  English  and  French  right  necessary  and  profitable  for  all  young  Children.  1560. 

2.  Principal  Kulea  of  the  Italian  Grammar,  fee.  Newly  corrected  and  imprinted  by  Wykes  : 
1560,  reprinted  1567. 

3.  The  Italian  Grammar  and  Dictionary : By  W.  Thomas.  1561. 

4.  I.entulu's  Italian  Grammar,  put  into  English ; By  Henry  Grenthem.  157b. 

5.  Ploiche,  Peter,  Introduction  lo  (he  French  Tongue  ; 1518. 

6.  An  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionarir,  containing  foure  tundric  tongues  : namelie, 
English,  Laline,  Greeke,  and  French:  By  1.  Hard.  1580.  t 

* This  notice  doe*  not  appear  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  1863. 

4 Censure  l.iteraria,  vol  ix.  p.  2K7,  et  srq. 

; Vide  Chalmers's  Apology,  p.  649,  and  Bibliotheca  Reediana.  p 9. 
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In  short,  with  regard  to  the  literature  of  Shakspeare,  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  truth  will  he  found  to  arise  from  taking  a medium  course  between  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Farmer,  and  of  those  Mho  have  gone  into  a contrary  extreme. 
That  he  had  made  some  and  that  the  usual  progress  in  the  Latin  language  during 
the  short  period  of  his  school-education,  it  is,  we  think,  in  vain  to  deny;  but  that 
he  ever  attained  the  power  of  reading  a Roman  classic  with  facility,  cannot  with 
any  probability  be  affirmed:  it  Mill  be  likewise,  we  arc  disposed  lo  believe,  equally 
rational  and  correct,  if  we  conclude,  from  the  evidence  which  his  genius  and  his 
works  afford,  that  his  acquaintance  witli  the  French  and  Italian  languages  was 
not  merely  confined  to  tile  picking  up  a familiar  phrase  or  tM’o  from  the  conversa- 
tion or  writings  of  others,  hut  (hat  he  had  actually  commenced,  and  at  an  early 
period  too,  the  study  of  these  languages,  though,  from  his  situation,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  he  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  opportunity  of  cultivat- 
ing them  to  any  considerable  extent.  * 

• Since  these  observations  were  written,  a work  has  fallen  into  my  hands  under  the  title  of  M A Tour 
in  Quest  of  Genealogy,  through  several  parts  of  Wnles,  Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire,  in  a Series  of 
Letters  to  a Friend  in  Dublin;  interspersed  with  a description  of  Stourhead  and  Stonehenge;  together 
with  various  Anecdotes  and  curious  Fragments  from  a Manuscript  Collection  ascribed  to  Shakspeare.  By 
a Barrister.”  1 London,  1811. 

These  manuscripts  ascribed  lo  Shakspeare,  which,  from  the  language  and  sentiment  of  almost  every 
line,  are  manifestly  a mere  fiction,  are  said  to  have  been  purchased  at  an  auction  at  Cannaerthen,  con- 
sisting of  verses  nnd  letters  that  passed  between  Shakspeare  and  his  mistress  Anne  Halheway,  together 
with  letters  to  aud  from  him  and  others,  a journal  of  Shakspeare,  an  account  of  many  of  his  plays,  me- 
moirs of  his  life  by  himself,  &c.  1 have  mentioned  the  publication  in  this  plare,  as  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  fabricator  of  these  MSS.,  whoever  he  is,  appears  to  have  entertained  an  idea  similar  to 
my  own,  with  regard  to  the  period  when  our  poet  attempted  the  acquisition  of  the  modern  languages; 
for  of  the  supposed  memoirs  said  to,  be  written  by  Shakspeare  himself,  the  following,  among  others,  is 
given  as  a specimen  : — 

M Having  an  ernest  desicr  to  lerne  forraiue  tonges,  it  was  mie  good  happ  to  have  in  mie  fathered  howso 
nn  Italian,  oue  Girolama  Albcrgi,  tho  he  went  bye  the  name  of  Francesco  Manriui,  a dier  of  woole;  but 
he  was  not  what  he  wished  to  passe  for ; he  had  the  breedinge  of  a gentilmnn,  and  was  a righte  sounde 
scholer.  It  was  he  taught  me  the  littel  Italian  I know,  and  rubbed  up  my  Latlen;  we  redd  BandeMo’s 
Novella  together,  from  the  which  I gatherid  some  delliceous  flowrea  to  Mick  in  mie  dramatiick  imseys. 
He  was^nevew  to  llattisto  Tibaldi,  who  made  a translation  of  the  Greek  pocte,  Hoinar,  into  Italian; 
lie  showed  me  a conpy  of  it  given  him  by  his  kinsman,  Ercole  Tibaldi  ” P.  20*2. 

I must  do  the  author  of  this  literary  forgery,  however,  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  taste  and  genius  be 
is  immeasurably  beyond  bis  youthful  predecessor,  and  that  some  of  the  verses  ascribed  lo  Anna  Ha- 
theway.  ns  he  terms  her,  possess  no  inconsiderable  beauties.  It  is  most  extraordinary,  however,  that 
any  individual  should  venture  to  bring  forward  the  following  lines,  which  are  exquisitely  modern  in  their 
structure,  as  the  production  of  a cottage  girl  of  the  sixtceulh  century. 

“ TO  THE  BELOVTD  OF  THE  MUSES  AND  MEE. 

u Sweets  awanne  of  Avon,  thou  whoose  art 
Can  mould  at  will  the  human  hart, 

Con  drawe  from  all  who  reade  or  heare. 

The  unresisted  smile  and  te&re : 

By  thee  a vyllege  maiden  found, 

No  care  had  I for  measured  sounde  ; 

To  dresse  the  fleese  that  Willie  wrought 
Was  all  1 knewe,  was  all  I (sought. 

At  thie  softe  lure  too  quickc  I flewe, 

Enamored  of  thie  songe  I grew : 

The  distaffe  soonc  was  layd  aside. 

And  all  mie  woork  thie  stray  nos  supply 'd. 

Thou  gavest  at  first  th*  inchanting  quill, 

And  everio  kiss  convay’d  thie  skill ; 

Unfelt,  ye  maides,  ye  cannot  tell 
The  wondrous  force  of  suebe  a spell. 

Nor  marvcll  if  thie  breath  transfuse 
/ A chnrmo  replcntc  with  everie  muse  ; 

They  cluster  rounde  thie  lippes,  and  thyne 
Distill  theirc  swedes  improv’d  on  myne. 

Anna  Hatijeway.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Shakspeare  married  to  Anne  Hathaway— Account  of  the  Hathaways — Cottage  at  Shottery — Eirth 
of  his  eldest  Child,  Susanna — Ilamnet  and  Judith  baptized — Anecdote  of  Shakspeare — Shalt- 
Bpeare  apparently  settled  in  the  Country. 


Shakspeare  married  and  became  the  father  of  a family  at  a very  early  period ; 
at  a period,  indeed,  when  most  young  men,  even  in  his  own  days,  had  only  com- 
pleted their  school-education.  He  had  probably  been  attached  also  to  the  object 
of  his  affections,  who  resided  very  near  to  him,  for  a year  or  two  previous  to  the 
nuptial  connection,  which  took  place,  in  1582;  and  Mr.  Malone  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  either  at  Hampton-Lacy,  or  at  Billcsley, 
in  the  August  of  that  year,*  when  consequently  the  poet  had  not  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  and  a half  I 

The  maiden  name  of  the  lady  who  had  induced  her  lover  to  enter  thus  early  on 
the  world,  with  little  more  than  his  passion  to  console,  and  his  genius  to  support 
them,  was  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  a substantial 
yeoman,  residing  at  Shottery,  a viliago  about  a mile  distant  from  Stratford.  It 
appears  also  from  the  tomb-stone  of  lus  mistress -j-  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  that 
she  must  have  been  born  in  1556,  and  was  therefore  eight  years  older  than 
himself. 

Of  the  family  of  the  Hathaways,  little  now,  except  the  record  of  a few  deaths 
and  baptisms,  can  lie  ascertained  with  precison : in  the  register-books  of  the  parish 
of  Stratford,  the  following  entry,  in  all  probability,  refers  to  the  father  of  the 
poet’s  wife: — “ Johanna,  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  otherwise  Gardiner,  of 
Shottery,  was  baptized  May  9,  1596."  ^ 

As  the  register  does  not  commence  before  1558,  the  baptism  of  Anne  could  not 
of  course  be  included;  but  it  appears  that  the  family  of  this  Richard  was  pretty 
numerous,  for  Thomas  his  son  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  April  12,  1569;  John, 
another  son,  Feb.  3.  1574;  and  William,  another  son,  Nov.  39,  1578.  § Thomas 
died  at  Stratford  in  1654-5,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five."  That  the 
Hathaways  have  continued  resident  at  Shottery  and  the  neighbourhood,  down  to 
the  present  age,  will  be  evident  from  the  note  below,  which  records  their  deaths 
to  the  year  1785,  as  inscribed  on  the  (loor,  in  the  nave  and  aisle  of  Stratford 
church,  ff 

The  cottage  at  Shottery,  in  which  Anne  and  her  parents  dwelt,  is  said  to  he  yet 
standing,  and  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a subject  of  curiosity.  It  is  now 
impossible  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  tradition;  but  Mr.  Ireland,  who  has  given 
a sketch  of  this  cottage  in  his  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Avon,  observes, 

“ It  is  still  occupied  by  tbe  descendants  of  her  family,  who  are  poor  and  numerous.  To  this 
same  bumble  cottage  I was  referred  when  pursuing  the  same  inquiry,  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Harlc,  of 

* Reed’s  Shakspeare,  veil  I.  p.  139.  note  4. 

t Heere  Lyetli  lnterrid  The  Body e of  Anne,  Wife  of  Mr,  William  Shakspeare,  Who  Depted.  This 
Life  The  6th  Day  of  Avgvst,  1693,  Being  of  The  Age  of  67  Yeares.” — Wheler*a  Stratford,  p.  7o, 

i Heed's  Shakspeare,  sol.  i.  p.  133.  5 Ibid.  p.  134.  Note  by  Malone. 

*•  Ibid.  p.  198. 

■ft  u Richard  Hathaway,  of  Shottery,  died  15th  April,  1699.  Robert  Hathaway  died  4th  March,  1728, 
aged  64.  Edmund  Hathaway  died  J4th  June,  1729,  aged  57.  Jane  his  wife  died  12th  Dec.  1729,  aged  64. 
John  Hathaway  died  1 ltb  Oct.  1731,  aged  39.  Abigail,  wife  of  John  Hathaway,  jun.  of  Luddington,  died 
5lh  of  May,  1735,  aged  29.  Mary  her  daughter  died  13th  July,  1735,  aged  10  weeks.  Robert  Hathaway, 
son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Hathaway,  died  the  1st  of  March,  1723,  aged  2l . Ursula,  wife  of  John  Hathaway, 
died  the  23d  of  Janry,  1731,  agcdBO.  John  Hathaway,  sen.  died  the  5th  of  Sent  1753,  aged  73.  John 
Hathaway,  of  Haddington,  died  the  23d  of  June,  1775,  aged  67.  S.  II.  1756.  S.  H.  1/85.”— Wneler’s  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  j>  65. 
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Stratford,  before-mentioned.  He  told  me  there  was  an  old  oak  chair,  that  had  always  in  his 
remembrance  been  called  Sbakspcare’s  courting  chair,  with  a purse  that  had  been  likewise  his, 
and  handed  down  from  him  to  bis  grand-daughter  I.ady  Bernard,  and  from  her  through  the 
Hathaway  family  to  (hose  of  the  present  day.  From  (he  best  information  1 was  able  to  collect  at 
the  lime,  I was  induced  to  consider  this  account  as  authentic,  and  from  a wish  to  obtain  the 
smallest  trifle  appertaining  to  our  Shakspearc,  1 became  a purchaser  of  these  relics.  Of  the 
chair  I have  here  given  a sketch  : it  is  of  a date  sufficient!)  ancient  to  justify  the  credibility  of  its 
history  ; and  as  to  farther  proof,  it  must  rest  on  (be  traditional  opinion  and  the  character  of  this 
poor  family.  The  purse  is  about  four  inches  square,  and  is  curiously  wrought  with  small  black 
and  white  bugles  and  beads  ; the  tassels  arc  of  the  same  materials.  The  bed  and  other  furniture 
in  the  room  where  the  chair  stood,  have  the  appearance  of  so  high  antiquity,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  but  that  tbey  might  all  have  been  the  furniture  of  this  house  long  before  the  time  or 
Shakspearc. 

“ The  proprietor  of  this  furniture,  on  old  woman  upwards  of  seventy,  had  slept  in  the  hod 
from  her  childhood,  and  was  always  told  it  bad  been  there  since  the  house  was  built.  Her 
absolute  refusal  to  part  with  this  bed  at  any  price  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  a 
persuasion  that  I bad  not  listened  with  too  easy  credulity  to  the  talc  she  told  me  respecting  the 
articles  I bad  purchased.  By  the  same  person  I was  informed,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee, 
the  late  Oeorge  (larrick  obtained  from  her  a small  inkstand,  and  a pair  of  fringed  gloves,  said 
to  have  been  worn  by  Shakspearc.”* 

Of  the  personal  charms  of  the  poet’s  mistress  nothing  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  by  which  we  can  form  the  smallest  estimate,  nor  can  we  positively  ascertain 
whether  convenience,  or  the  attraction  of  a beautiful  form,  was  the  chief  promoter 
of  this  early  connection.  Mr.  Rowe  merely  observes,  that,  “ in  order  to  settle  in 
the  world  after  a family-manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  -J- 
young;”  language  which  seems  to  imply  that  prudence  was  the  prime  motive 
with  the  youthful  hard.  Theobald  proceeds  still  further,  and  declares  “ it  is 
probable,  a view  of  interest  might  partly  sway  his  conduct  in  this  point:  for  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a substantial  yeoman  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  she  had 
the  start  of  him  in  age  no  less  than  eight  years.”  ^ Capell,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  that  the  marriage  was  contracted  against  the  wishes  of  his  father,  whose 
displeasure  was  the  consequence  of  their  union.  § 

A moment's  consideration  of  the  character  of  Shakspeare  will  induce  us  to 
conclude  that  interest  could  not  be  his  leading  object  in  forming  the  matrimonial 
tie.  In  no  stage  of  his  subsequent  life  does  a motive  of  this  kind  appear  strongly 
to  have  influenced  him;  and  it  is  well  known,  from  facts  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  shortly  to  record,  that  his  juvenility  at  Stratford  was  marked  rather  by 
carelessness  and  dissipation,  than  by  the  cool  calculations  of  pecuniary  wisdom. 
In  short,  to  adopt,  with  slight  variation,  a line  of  his  own,  we  may  confidently 
assert  that  at  this  period, 

“ Love  and  Liberty  crept  in  the  mind  and  marrow  of  his  youth.” 

Timon  of  Athens . 

Neither  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Capell  in  supposing  that  the  father  of  our  bard 
was  averse  to  the  connection;  a supposition  which  he  has  built  on  the  idea  of  old 
Mr.  Shakspeare  being  “ a man  of  no  little  substance,"  and  that  by  this  marriaito 
of  his  son  he  was  disappointed  in  a design  which  he  had  formed  of  sending  him 
to  a University  1 **  Now  it  has  been  proved  that  John  Shakspeare  was,  at  this 
period,  if  not  in  distressed  yet  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  that  neither  the 
school-education  of  his  son,  nor  his  subsequent  employment  at  home,  could  bo 
such  as  was  calculated  in  any  degree  to  prepare  him  for  an  academical  life. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  and  certainly  with  every  probability  on  our  side,  that 
the  young  poet's  attachment  to  Anne  Hathaway  was  not  only  perfectly  disinte- 
rested,  but  had  met  likewise  with  the  approbation  of  his  parents.  This  will  appear 

• Ireland's  Views,  p.  206 — 209.  -f  Reed’s  Shakspeare,  toI.  u p 60. 

t Reed's  Shnkspenre.  v»I.  i.  p 193.  § Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  366,  note  1. 

* ' Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  193 
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with  more  verisimilitude  if  we  consider,  in  ttie  first  place,  that  though  his  bride 
were  eight  years  older  than  himself,  still  she  could  be  but  in  her  twenty-sixth 
year,  an  age  compatible  with  youth,  and  with  the  most  alluring  beauty;  secondly, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  finances  of  young  Shakspeare  were  in  the  least  im- 
proved by  the  connection;  and  thirdly,  we  know  that  he  remained  some  years 
at  Stratford  after  his  marriage,  which  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  done, 
had  he  been  at  variance  with  his  father. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  it  is  indeed  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  not  a frag- 
ment of  the  bard’s  poetry,  addressed  to  his  Warwickshire  beauty,  has  been 
rescued  from  oblivion;  for  that  the  muse  of  Shakspeare  did  not  lie  dormant  on  an 
occasion  so  propitious  to  her  inspiration  we  must  believe,  both  from  the  custom 
of  the  times,  and  from  his  own  amatory  disposition.  He  has  himself  told  us  that 

“ Never  durst  poet  touch  a pen  to  write, 

Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  love’s  sighs." — 

Lore'*  Labour's  Lost.  Act  ir.  so.  3. 

and  we  have  seen  that  an  opportunity  for  qualification  was  very  early  placed 
within  his  power.  That  he  availed  himself  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  had 
his  effusions,  on  this  occasion,  descended  to  posterity, we  should,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  several  interesting  particulars  relative  to  his 
early  life  and  character,  and  to  the  person  and  disposition  of  his  mistress.  * 

Our  ignorance  on  this  subject,  however,  would  have  been  compensated,  had 
any  authentic  documents  been  preserved  relative  to  his  establishment  at  Stratford, 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage;  but  of  his  business,  or  professional  employment, 
no  information,  or  tradition  to  be  depended  upon,  has  reached  us.  We  can  only 
infer,  from  the  evidence  produced  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  from  the  ne- 
cessity, which  must  now  have  occurred,  of  providing  for  a family-establishment, 
that  if,  as  wo  have  reason  to  conclude,  he  had  entered  on  the  exercise  of  a branch 
of  the  manorial  law,  previous  to  his  marriage,  and  with  a view  towards  that  event, 
he  would,  of  course,  be  compelled,  from  prudential  motives,  to  continue  that 
occupation,  after  he  had  become  a householder,  and  most  probably  to  combine 
with  it  the  business  of  a woo'lstapler,  cither  on  his  own  separate  interest,  or  in 
concert  with  his  father. 

If  any  further  incitement  were  wanting  to  his  industry,  it  was  soon  imparted; 
for,  to  the  claims  upon  him  as  a husband,  were  added,  during  the  following  year, 
those  which  attach  to  the  name  of  a parent;  his  eldest  child,  Susanna,  being  born 
in  May,  1538,  and  baptized  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Thus,  scarcely  had 
our  poet  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  when  the  most  serious  duties  of  life  were 
imperiously  forced  upon  his  attention,  under  circumstances  perhaps  of  narrow  for- 
tune not  altogether  calculated  to  render  their  performance  easy  and  pleasant;  a 
situation  which,  on  a superficial  view,  would  not  appear  adapted  to  alford  that 
leisure,  that  free  and  unencumbered  state  of  intellect,  so  necessary  to  mental 
exertion;  but  with  Shakspeare  the  pressure  of  these  and  of  pecuniary  difficulties 
served  only  to  awaken  that  energy  and  elasticity  of  mind,  which,  ultimately  direct- 
ing his  talents  into  their  proper  channel,  called  forth  the  brightest  and  most  suc- 
cessful emanations  of  a genius  nearly  universal. 

The  family  of  tho  youthful  bard  gathered  round  him  with  rapidity;  for, 
in  158-1-5,  it  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  twins,  a son  and  daughter,  named 
Hamnet  and  Judith,  who  were  baptized  on  February  the  2d,  of  the  same  year. 

The  boy  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Hamnet  in  compliment  to  his  god- 
father Mr.  Hamnet  Sadler,  and  the  girl  was  called  Judith,  from  a similar  deference 
to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Judith  Sadler,  who  acted  as  her  sponsor.  Mr.  Hamnet  or 

* Building  on  the  high  credibility  of  Shakspeare  haring  employed  his  poetical  talents,  at  this  period,  on 
the  subject  nearest  to  his  heart,  two  ingenious  gentlemen  have  been  so  obliging  as  not  only  to  furnish  him 
with  words  on  this  occasion,  but  to  offer  these  to  the  world  as  the  genuine  product  of  his  genius.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  I allude  to  the  Shakspeare  Papers  of  young  Irelnnd  ; and  to  a Tour  in  Quest 
of  Genealogy,  by  a Barrister. 
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Hamlet  Sadler,  for  they  were  considered  as  synonymous  names,  and  therefore 
used  indiscriminately,*  appears  to  have  been  some  relation  of  the  Shakspeare 
family;  he  is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  Shakspeare’s  will,  and  is  remembered  in  it  in 
the  following  manner: — “Item,  I give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  Sadler  twenty— six 
shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a ring.”  Mr.  Sadler  died  at  Stratford  in  Oc- 
tober, 1624,  and  Is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1550.  His  wife  was 
buried  there  March  23,  1613-14,  and  Mr.  Malone  conjectures  that  our  poet  was 
probably  godfather  to  their  son  William,  who  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  February 
5,  1797-8. -j-  In  the  Stratford  Register  are  to  be  found  entries  of  the  baptism  of 
six  of  Mr.  Sadler's  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  William  being  the  last 
but  one. 

An  anecdote  of  Shakspeare,  unappropriated  to  any  particular  period  of  his  life, 
and  which  may  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  probability,  be  ascribed  to  this  stage 
of  his  biography,  as  to  any  subsequent  era,  has  been  preserved  as  a tradition  at 
Stratford.  A drunken  blacksmith,  with  a carbuncled  face,  reeling  up  to  Shak- 
speare, as  ho  was  Icaningover  a mercer’s  door,  exclaimed,  with  much  vociferation, 

44  Now,  Mr  Shakspeare,  tell  me,  if  you  can, 

The  difference  between  a youth  and  a young  man?” 

a question  which  immediately  drew  from  our  poet  the  following  reply: 

“ Thou  son  of  6re,  with  tky  face  like  a maple , 

The  same  difference  as  between  a scalded  and  a coddled  apple.” 

A part  of  the  wit  of  this  anecdote,  which,  says  Mr.  Malone,  “ was  related  near  fifty 
years  ago  to  a gentleman  at  Stratford,  by  a person  then  above  eighty  years  of  age, 
whose  father  might  have  been  contemporary  with  Shakspeare,"  turns  upon  the 
comparison  between  the  blacksmith's  face  and  a species  of  maple,  the  bark  of 
which,  according  to  Evelyn,  is  uncommonly  rough,  and  the  grain  undulated  and 
crisped  into  a variety  of  curls. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  a book  published  in  1611,  under  the  title  of 
“Tarlcton's  leasts,”  that  this  fancied  resemblance  Was  a frequent  source  of  sar- 
castic wit;  for  it  is  there  recorded  of  this  once  celebrated  comedian,  that,  “as  ho 
was  performing  some  part  ‘at  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgato-street,  where  the  Queen’s 
players  oftentimes  played,’  while  he  was  ‘kneeling  down  to  ask  his  father's 
blessing,’  a fellow  in  the  gallery  threw  an  apple  at  him,  which  hit  him  on  tho 
cheek.  He  immediately  took  up  the  apple,  and,  advancing  to  the  audience,  ad- 
dressed them  in  these  lines: 

‘ Gentlemen,  this  fellow,  with  hit  fare  of  mapple. 

Instead  of  a pippin  hath  Ihrowne  me  an  apple; 

But  as  for  an  apple  he  hath  cast  a crab, 

So  instead  of  an  honest  woman  God  hath  sent  him  a drab.*, 

‘The people,' says  the  relator,  ‘laughed  heartily;  for  the  fellow  had  aquean  to 
his  wife.’”^ 

Shakspeare  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  settled  in  the  country ; he  was  carrying 
on  his  own  and  his  father’s  business;  he  was  married  and  had  a family  around 
him;  a situation  in  which  the  comforts  of  domestic  privacy  might  be  predicted 
within  his  reach,  but  which  augured  little  of  that  splendid  destiny,  that  universal 
fame  and  unparalleled  celebrity,  which  awaited  his  future  career. 

In  adherence,  therefore,  to  the  plan  which  we  have  announced,  of  connecting 
the  circumstances  of  tho  times  with  our  author's  life,  we  have  chosen  this  period 
of  it,  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  a survey  of  country  life  and 

* Thus  in  llie  will  of  Shakspeare  wo  road,  u I giro  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  Sadler when  at  the  close, 
Mr  Sadler  as  a witness  writes  bis  Christian  name  Hamnet.  See  Malone’s  note  on  this  subject,  Heed’s  Shak- 
speare, vol.  i.  p.  135. 

+ Reed’s  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  15S,  note  1 . 

{ Malone's  Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  Shakspeare 's  Works  p.  Ixxv. 
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manners,  its  customs,  diversions,  and  superstitions,  as  they  existed  in  ttie  ape  of 
Shakspearc.  These,  therefore,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  immediately  following 
chapters,  in  which  it  shall  be  our  particular  aim,  among  the  numerous  authorities 
to  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  recourse,  to  draw  from  the  poet  himself  those 
passages  which  throw  light  upon  the  topics  as  they  rise  to  view;  an  arrange- 
gement  which,  when  it  shall  have  been  carried,  in  all  its  various  branches,  through 
the  work,  w ill  clearly  show,  that  from  Shakspearc,  more  than  from  any  other  poet, 
is  to  be  collected  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  so  far  as  that  history 
relates  to  popular  usage  and  amusement. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A View  of  Country-Life  during  Ihe  Age  of  Khakspeare — Its  .Manners  and  Customs — Rural 

Characters. 

It  may  he  necessary,  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  to  remark,  that 
rural  life,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  will  he  at  present  the  exclusive 
object  of  attention  ; a survey  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  metropolis,  and 
of  t he  superior  orders  of  society,  being  deferred  to  a subsequent  portion  of  the  work. 

No  higher  character  will,  therefore,  be  introduced  in  this  sketch  than  tho 
Country  Squire, constituting  according  to  liarrison,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1580, 
one  of  the  second  order  of  gentlemen  ; for  these,  he  remarks,  “ be  divided  into 
two  sorts,  as  the  baronie  or  estate  of  lords  (which  eonteineth  barons  and  all  above 
that  degree),  and  also  those  that  be  no  lords,  as  knights,  esquires,  and  simple  gen- 
tlemen.” * lie  has  also  furnished  us,  in  another  place,  with  a more  precise  defi- 
nition of  the  character  under  consideration.  “ Esquire  (which  we  call  commonlio 
squire)  is  a French  word,  and  so  much  in  Latine  as  Scutiger  vcl  Armigc,  and  such 
are  all  those  which  beare  urines,  or  armoires,  testimonies  of  their  race  from  whence 
tiiey  be  descended.  They  were  at  the  first  costerels  or  hearers  of  the  armes  of 
barons,  or  knights,  and  thereby  being  instructed  in  martiall  knowledge,  had  that  . 
name  for  a dignitie  given  to  distinguish  them  from  common  souldiers  called  Gre- 
garii  Milities  when  they  were  together  in  the  field.”  -j- 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  minute  distinctions  of  gentlemen  as  detailed  at  this 
period,  in  the  various  books  of  Armorie  or  lleraldrie.  The  science,  indeed,  was 
cultivated,  in  the  days  of  Shakspearc,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  has  never  since 
been  equalled,  and  the  treatises  on  the  subject  were  consequently  multitudinous. 

" u If  no  gentleman,  why  then  no  arms,”  $ 

exclaims  our  poet ; the  aspirants,  therefore,  to  this  distinction  were  numerous, 
and  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Academic  ; or,  The  Booke  of  St.  Albans,”  published  by 
Gervase  Markham  in  1595,  which  he  says  in  the  dedication  was  then  absolutely 
“ neccssarie  and  bchovcfull  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
flourishing  ile — in  the  heroicall  and  excellent  study  of  Armory,”  we  find  “ nine 
sortes”  and  “ foure  manor”  of  gentlemen  expressly  distinguished. 

“ Of  nine  sortes  of  gentlemen  ; 

“ First,  there  is  a gentleman  of  ancestry  and  blood. 

“ A gentleman  of  blood. 

“ A gentleman  of  coat-armour,  and  those  are  three,  one  of  the  kings  badge,  another  of 
lordship,  and  the  third  of  killing  a pagan. 

* I lolirwhed's  Chronicle*,  edit,  of  1807,  in  six  toI.  4u>,  toI.  i.  p.  270. 

Holiuahcd,  rol.  i.  p.  273,  t Taming  oflhc  Shrew,,  act  ii.  sc.l. 
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“ A gentleman  unlrlall  : a gentleman  Ipocrafet:  a gentleman  spiriluall  anil  temporall:  (here 
ii,  also  a gentleman  spiriluall  and  tcmpnrall. — 

“ The  divers  maner  of  gentlemen  : 

“ There  arc  foure  maner  or  gentlemen,  to  wit,  one  or  auneestrie,  which  must  neeiles  bee  or 
blood,  and  three  nf  coate-armour,  and  not  or  blood  : as  one  a gentleman  or  eoate-armour  or  the 
kings  badge,  which  Is  o!  armes  given  him  by  an  herauld  : another  is,  to  whome  the  king  givclh 
a Inrdcshlppc,  to  a yeoman  by  his  letters  patients,  and  to  his  hcires  for  erer,  whereby  hee  may 
bearc  the  mate-armour  of  the  same  lordeshippe : the  thirde  is,  ir  a yeoman  kill  a gentleman. 
Pagan  or  Sarazen,  whereby  lie  may  or  right  weare  his  coale-armour  : and  some  huldc  opinion, 
that  ir  one  Christian  doc  kill  an  other,  and  ir  it  be  lawfoll  battel),  they  may  weare  each  coate- 
armour,  yet  it  is  not  so  good  as  where  the  Christian  killes  the  Pagan.” 

We  have  also  the  virtues  and  vices  proper  or  contrary  to  the  character  of  the 
gentleman,  the  former  or  which  arc  divided  into  five  amorous  and  four  sovereign  : 
“ the  five  amorous  are  these, — lordly  of  countenance,  speech,  wise  in  answere, 
perlittc  in  government  and  cherefull  to  faithfulnes  : the  foure  soveraigne  are  these 
fewe, — oathesaro  no  swearing,  patient  in  ailliction,  knowledge  of  his  owne  birth, 
and  to  feare  to  offend  his  soveraigne."  * The  vices  which  are  likewise  enume- 
rated as  nine,  are  all  modifications  of  cowardice,  lechery,  and  drunkenness. 


* Of  the  very  rare  tract  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken,  the  following  is  the  entire  title-page : — 
**  The  Gentleman's  Academic ; nr,  the  Bookc  of  St.  Albans : containing  three  most  exact  and  excellent 
Bookc*  : the  first  of  Hawking,  the  second  of  all  the  proper  Termed  of  Hnntimr.  and  the  last  of  Armnrie  : 
all  compiler!  by  Juliana  Barnes,  in  the  Yere  from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  I486.  And  now  reduced  into 
a better  method,  by  G.  M.  London.  Printed  for  Humphrey  Lownes,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in 
Panics  Church-yard,  1595.”  This  curious  edition  of  the  u Hooke  of  St.  Albans,”  accommodated  to  the 
days  of  Slmkspcare,  coutaius  96  leaves  4to.  and  I shall  add  the  interesting  dedication : 

• “ To  the  Gentlemen  of  England  : 

and  all  good  fellowship 
of  Huntsmen  and 
Falconers. 

“Gentlemen,  this  bookc,  intreting  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Armorie;  the  originnll  copie  of  the  which 
was  doom*  at  St.  Albnns,  about  what  time  the  excellent  arte  of  printing  was  first  brought  out  of  Germany, 
aad  practised  here  in  England which  bookc,  because  of  the  antiquitie  of  the  same,  and  the  things  therein 
contained,  being  so  necessarie  and  behovefult  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  flourishing 
ile,  and  others  which  take  delight  in  either  of  these  noble  sports,  or  in  that  heroicall  and  excellent  study 
of  Armory,  1 have  revived  and  brought  again  to  light  the  same  which  was  almost  altogether  forgotten,  and 
either  few  or  none  of  the  perfect  copies  thereof  remaining,  except  in  their  hands,  who  wel  knowing  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  worke,  and  the  rarenesse  of  the  hooke,  smothered  the  same  from  the  world,  thereby  to 
inrich  themselves  in  private  with  the  knowledge  of  these  delights.  Therfore  I humbly  crave  pardon  of  the 
precise  and  judicial  reader,  if  sometimes  I use  the  the  words  of  the  ancient  authour,  in  such  plame  and 
homely  English,  as  that  time  aflborded,  not  being  so  regardful,  nor  tying  myself  so  strictly  to  deliver  any 
thing  in  the  proper  and  peculiar  wordes  and  termes  of  arte,  which  for  the  love  I heart*  to  antiquitie,  and  to 
the  honest  simplicilic  of  those  former  times,  I observe  as  wel  beseeming  the  subject,  and  no  whit  disgrace- 
full  to  the  worke.  our  tong  being  not  of  such  puritie  then,  as  at  this  day  the  poets  of  our  age  have  raised  it 
to  : of  whom,  ami  in  whose  behalf  I wil  say  thus  much,  that  our  nation  may  only  thiuke  herself  beholdiug 
for  the  glory  and  exact  compcudiousnes  of  our  language.  Thus  submitting  our  academy  to  your  kiwi 
censures  and  friendly  acceptance  of  the  same,  and  requesting  you  to  reade  with  indifferency,  and  correct 
with  judgement ; I commit  you  to  God.  G.  M.” 

From  this  dedication  we  learn  that  the  original  edition  of  the  Booke  of  St  Albans  was  as  scarce  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  at  the  present  day  ; that  “ few  or  none  of  the  perfect  copies  ” were  to 
be  obtained ; for  that  those  were  in  the  bands  of  Bibliomaniacs  who  (like  too  many  now  existing) 
“smother’d  them  from  the  world.”  We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  toconclude,  from  “the  rarenesse  (ami 
consequent  value)  of  the  booke”  of  I486,  that  the  copy  of  Juliana’s  work-in  the  library  of  Shakspearo, 
was  the  edition  by  Markham  of  1595.  I stall  just  add,  that  the  copy  now  before  me,  was  purchased  at 
the  Roxburgh  sale,  for  91.  19s.  Gd.  ! It  is,  notwithstanding,  probable,  from  the  peculiarities  at- 
tending Markham’s  re-impression,  that  (his  sum,  great  as  it  may  appear,  will  be  exceeded  at  some 
future  sale. 

The  attachment  of  Gervase  Markham  to  the  subjects  which  employed  the  pen  of  his  favourite  Prioress, 
is  very  happily  introduced  by  Mr  Dihdin,  while  alluding  to  the  similar  propensities  of  the  modern  Mark- 
ham, Mr.  Haslewood.  “ Up  starts  Florizel,  and  blows  his  bugle,  at  the  annunciation  of  any  work,  new 
or  old,  upon  the  diversions  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  or  Fishing  ! Carry  him  through  Camillo'8  cabinet  of 
Dutch  pictures,  and  you  will  see  how  instinctively,  as  it  were,  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon  a sporting  piece  by 
Wouvermans.  The  hooded  hawk,  in  his  estimation,  hath  more  charms  than  Guiclo’s  Madonna  : — how  he 
envies  every  rider  upon  his  white  horse  ! — how  he  burns  to  bestride  the  foremost  steed,  and  to  mingle  in 
the  fair  throng,  who  turn  their  blue  eyes  to  the  scarcely  bluer  expanse  of  heaven!  Here  he  recognises 
Gervase  Markham,  spurring  his  courser ; and  there  he  fancies  himself  lifting  Dame  Juliana  from  her  horse  ! 
Happy  deception  ! dear  fiction  ! says  Florizel — while  he  throws  his  eves  in  an  opposite  direction,  aud  views 
every  printed  book  upon  the  subject,  from  Barnes  to  Thornton.”  Bibliomania , p.  729,  730. 

The  following  very  amusing  description  of  “ the  difference  twixt  Churles  and  Gentlemen,”  will  prove  an 
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That  the  character  of  the  gentleman  was  estimated,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
according  to  this  definition  of  the  Prioress  of  SopewcIl,we  have  consequently  the 
authority  of  Markham  to  assert,  who  tells  us,  that  the  study  of  his  modernised 
edition  of  St.  Albans  was  still  “ behovcfull  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  gentle- 
man” of  1595. 

The  mansion-houses  of  the  country-gentlemen  were,  in  the  days  of  Shakspcare, 
rapidly  improving,  both  in  their  external  appearance  and  in  their  interior  com- 
forts. During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  even  of  Mary,  they  were,  if 
we  except  their  size,  little  better  than  cottages,  being  thatched  buildings,  covered 
on  the  outside  with  the  coarsest  clay,  and  lighted  only  by  lattices;  when  Harrison 
wrote,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  though  the  greater  number  of  manor-houses  still 
remained  framed  of  timber,  yet  he  observes,  “ such  as  be  latclic  builded,  are  co- 
monlie  either  of  bricke  or  hard  stone,  or  both  ; their  roomes  large  and  comelie, 
and  houses  of  oflice  further  distant  from  their  lodgings.”  * The  old  timber  man- 
sions, too,  were  now  covered  with  the  finest  plaster,  which,  says  the  historian, 
41  beside  the  delectable  whitenessc  of  the  stuffe  itselfe,  is  laied  on  so  even  and 
smoothlie,as  nothing  in  my  judgement  can  be  done  w ith  more  exactnesse  f and 
at  the  same  time,  the  w indows,  interior  decorations,  and  furniture  were  becoming 
greatly  more  useful  and  elegant. 

“ Of  old  lime  our  countrie  houses/’  continues  Harrison,  “ instead  of  glasse  did  use  much 
lattise,  and  that  made  either  of  wicker  or  fine  rifts  of  oke  in  chckerwisc.  1 read  also  that  some 
of  the  better  sort,  in  and  before  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  did  make  panels  of  borne  insteed  of 
glasse,  and  fix  them  in  woodden  calmes.  Hut  as  borne  in  windows  is  now  quite  laid  downe  in 
cverie  place,  so  our  laltises  arc  also  growne  into  lesse  use,  because  glasse  is  come  to  be  so  plentiful!, 
and  within  a verie  little  so  good  cheape  if  not  better  than  the  other. — The  wals  of  our  bouses  on 
the  inner  sides  in  like  sort  be  either  hanged  with  tapisteric,  arras  worke,  or  painted  cloths, 
wherein  either  diverse  histories,  or  hearbes,  beasts,  knots,  and  such  like  are  stained,  or  else  they 
are  seeled  with  oke  of  our  ownc,  waincscol  brought  hither  out  of  the  east  countries,  whereby  the 
roomes  are  not  a little  commauded,  made  warme,  and  much  more  close  than  otherwise  they  would 
be.  As  for  stooves  we  have  not  hitherto  used  them  grcatlie,  yet  doo  they  now  begin  to  be  made 
in  diverse  bouses  of  the  gentrie. — Likewise  in  the  houses  of  koighls,  gentlemen,  &c.  it  is  not 
geson  to  behold  generallie  their  great  provision  of  Turkic  worke,  pewter,  brasse,  fine  linen,  and 


adequate  specimen  of  Markham’s  edition , will  be  appropriate  to  the  subject  in  the  text,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  accurate  repriut  of  the  edition  of  VV.  l)e  Wordc  by  Mr.  lluslcwood. 

u There  was  never  gentleman,  nor  churle  ordained,  blit  hee  had  father  and  mother  : Adam  and  Eve  had 
neither  father  nor  mother,  ami  therefore  in  the  sounes  of  Adam  and  Eve,  first  issued  out  both  gentleman 
and  churle.  By  the  Bonnes  of  Adam  and  Eve,  to  wit,  Seth,  Abell,  and  Caine,  was  the  royall  blood  divided 
from  the  rude  and  barbarous,  a brother  to  murder  his  brother  contrary  to  the  Jaw,  what  could  be  more 
ungentlemanly  or  vile  ? in  that,  therefore,  became  Caine  and  aJ  his  of*  n ring  ehurles,  both  by  the  curse  of 
God,  and  his  owne  father.  Seth  wns  made  a gentleman  through  his  father  and  mother’s  blessing,  from 
w hose  ioyncs  issued  Noah,  a gentleman  by  kind  aud  linage.  Noah  had  three  sonne*  truely  begotten,  two 
by  the  mother,  named  Cham  and  Sem,  and  the  third  by  the  father  called  Japhet,  even  in  these  three,  after 
the  world’s  inundation,  was  both  gentlencs  and  vilenes  discerned,  in.  Cham  was  grosc  barbarisme  found** 
towardes  his  owne  father  in  discovering  his  privities,  and  diriding  from  whence  hee  proceeded.  Japhet 
the  youngest  gentlemanlike  reproved  his  brother,  which  was  to  him  reputed  a vertue,  where  Cham  for  his 
abortive  vilenes  became  a churle  both  through  the  curse  of  God  and  his  father  Noah.  When  Noah 
awoke,  hee  said  to  Cham  his  sonne  knowest  not  thou  how  it  is  become  of  Caiue  the  sonne  of  Adam,  aud 
of  his  churlelike  blood,  that  for  them  all  the  worlde  is  drowned  save  eight  persons,  and  wilt  thou  nowe 
begin  barbarisme  againe,  whereby  the  world  in  after  ages  shall  be  brought  to  coQsummatiou  ? well  upon 
thee  it  shall  bee  and  so  I pray  the  Great  one  it  maye  fall  out,  for  to  thee  1 give  my  curse,  and  withall  the 
north  part  of  the  world,  to  draw  thine  habitation  unto,  for  there  shall  it  be  where  sorrow,  care,  coble,  and 
ns  a mischievous  and  unrespected  churle  thou  shall  live,  which  part  of  the  earth  shall  be  termed  Europe, 
which  is  the  country  of  churle*.  Japhet  come  hither  my  snnoo,  on* thee  will  I raine  my  blessing,  deare 
insteede  of  Seth : Adams  sonne,  I make  thee  a gentleman,  and  thy  renowne  shall  stretch  through  the  west 
part  of  the  world,  ami  to  the  end  of  the  Occident,  where  wealth  and  grace  shall  flourish,  there  shall  bo 
thine  habitation,  and  thy  dominion  shall  bee  called  Asia,  which  is  the  cuutrieof  gentlemen.  And  Sem  my 
sonne,  I make  thee  a geutieman  also,  to  multiply  the  blood  of  Abell  slaine  so  undeservedlic,  to  thee  I give 
the  orient,  that  part  of  the  world  which  shall  be  called  Africa,  which  is  the  country  of  temperateres  : and 
thus  divided  Noah  the  world  and  his  blessing*  From  the  of-spring  of  gentlemanly  Japhet  came  Abraham, 
Moyses,  Aaron  and  the  Prophet*,  and  also  the  king  of  the  right  line  of  Mary,  of  whom  that  only  absolute 
gentleman  Jesus  was  borne,  perlite  God  ami  pcrfile  man,  according  to  his  manhood  king  of  the  landc  of 
Juda  and  the  Jewes,  and  gentleman  by  his  mother  Mary  princesse  of  coat  armor.”  Fol.  44. 

• Holinshcd.  voi.  i.  p.  316. 

-f  Ibid  p.  315. 
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thereto  costlle  cupbords  of  plate,  worth  five  or  six  hundred  or  a thousand  pounds*  to  be  deemed  by 
estimation.’'  * 

The  house  of  every  country-gentleman  of  properly  included  a neat  chapel  and 
a spacious  hall;  and  where  the  estate  and  establishment  were  considerable,  the 
mansion  was  divided  into  two  parts  or  sides,  one  for  thestateor  banqueting-rooms, 
and  the  other  for  the  household;  but  in  general,  the  latter,  except  in  baronial  re- 
sidences, was  the  only  part  to  be  met.  with,  and  when  complete  had  the  addition 
of  parlours;  thus  Ilacon,  in  his  Essay  on  Building,  describing  the  houshold  side  of 
a mansion,  says, 

“ I wish  it  divided  at  the  first  into  a hall,  and  a Chappell,  w ith  a partition  betweene  ; both  of 
good  slate  and  hignesse  : anil  those  not  to  gae  all  the  length,  but  to  have,  at  the  further  end,  a 
winter,  and  a summer  parler,  both  fairc:  and  under  these  roomes  a faire  and  large  cellar, 
sunke  under  ground  : and  likewise,  some  privie  kilchins,  with  butteries  ajid  pantries,  and  the 
like. It  was  the  custom  also  to  have  windows  opening  from  the  parlours  and  passages  into 
the  chapel,  hall,  and  kitchen,  with  the  view  of  overlooking  or  controlling  what  might  he  going 
on  ; a trait  of  vigilant  caution,  which  may  still  be  discovered  in  some  of  our  ancient-  colleges 
and  manor-houses,  and  to  which  Shakspeare  alludes  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  where  he  de- 
scribes His  Majesty  and  Butts  the  physician  entering  at  a window  above,  which  overlooks  the 
council-chamber,  t We  may  add.  in  illustration  of  this  system  of  architectural  espionage,  that 
Andrew  Horde,  when  giving  instructions  for  building  a house  in  his  “ Hictarie  of  Health,”  directs 
“ many  of  the  chambers  to  have  a view  into  the  chapel and  that  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  a letter,  dated  1573,  says,  “ if  it  please  Her  Majestie,  she  may  come  in  through  my 
gatlcrie,  and  see  the  disposition  of  the  hall  in  dyuner-limc,  at  a window  opening  thereunto. ”$ 

The  hall  of  the  country-squire  was  the  usual  scene  of  eating  and  hospitality,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  placed  the  orsillc  or  high  table,  a litle  elevated  above 
the  floor,  and  hero  the  master  of  the  mansion  presided,  with  an  authority,  if  not 
a state,  which  almost  equalled  that  or  the  potent  baron.  The  table  was  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  messes,  by  a huge  saltcellar,  and  the  rank  and  consequence 
of  the  visitors  weTe  marked  by  the  situation  of  their  seats  above, 'and  below,  the 
saltcellar;  acustom  which  not  only  distinguished  the  relative  dignity  of  theguests, 
hut  extended  likewise  to  the  nature  of  the  provision,  the  wine  frequently  circula- 
ting only  above  the  saltcellar,  and  the  dishes  below  it  being  of  a coarser  kind 
than  those  near  the  head  of  the  table.  So  prevalent  was  this  tincourteous  dis- 
tinction, that  Shakspeare,  in  his  Winter’s  Tale,  written  about  the  year  1004,  or 
10 10,  designates  the  inferior  orders  ofsociety  by  the  term  “lower  messes." 

“ Lower  messes,  . 

Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind.*’  ** 

Delkar,  likewise,  in  his  play  called  “The  Honest  Whore,”  1004,  mentions  in 
strong  terms  the  degradation  of  sitting  beneath  the  salt:  “Plague  him,  set  him 
beneath  the  salt;  and  let  him  not  touch  a hit,  till  every  one  has  had  his  fuH'cut.”f -j- 
llall  too,  in  the  sixth  satire  of  his  second  book,  published  in  1597,  when  depicting 
the  humiliated  state  of  the  squire’s  chaplain,  says,  that  he  must  not 

“ ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt 

and  Jonson,  in  his  Cynthia's  Revels,  speaking  of  a coxcomb,  says,  “ his  fashion 
is,  not  to  take  knowledge  of  him  that  is  beneath  him  in  clothes.  He  never  drinkes 
below  the  salt See  act  i.  sc.  ‘2. 

This  invidious  regulation  ap|>car.s  to  have  extended  far  Into  the  seventeenth 
century;  for  Massinger  in  his  “City  Madam,”  acted  in  1632,  thus  notices  it: 

■ “ My  proud  lady 

Admits  him  to  her  table,  marry,  ever 


* Holinshed,  vol.  i.  p.  315  317.  + Bueon’*  Kssayes  or  Counsels,  4to.  edit.,  1632,  p.  260. 

t Act  v.  #c.  2.  $ lleed’n  ShakwjHnre,  vol.  xv.p.  )M  note  5.  by  Steeveo** 

••  Heed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix  p.  236.  ff  A ueient  British  Urnmn,  vol  i.  p.53l. 
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Hollerith  the  salt,  and  there  he  sits  the  subject 
04  her  contempt  and  scorn  * 

and  Cartright  still  later  : 

-r-  “ Where  you  are  l>e«t  esteem’d, 

You  only  pass  under  the  favourable  name  • 

Of  humble  cousins  that  sit  beneath  the  salt.'7  Love's  Convert. 

The  luxury  of  eating  and  of  good  rooking  were  well  understood  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  table  of  the  country-squire  frequently  groaned  beneath  the 
burden  of  its  dishes;  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter  especially,  the  hall  became  the 
scene  of  great  festivity. 

“ In  gcnllemen’s  houses,  at  Christmas,"  says  Aubrey,  “the  first  dish  that  was  brought  to 
table  was  a boar's  head,  w ith  a lemon  in  bis  inoulb.  At  Queen's  Coll.  Oson.  they  still  relaiu 
this  custom,  the  bearer  of  it  bringing  it  into  the  hall,  singing  to  an  old  tune  an  old  Latin  rhyme, 
“ Apri  caput  defero,"  tkc.  The  tirst  dish  that  was  brought  up  to  table  on  Easler-day  was  a 
red-herring  riding  away  on  horseback;  i.  t.  a herring  ordered  by  the  rook  something  alter  the 
likeness  of  a man  on  horseback,  set  in  a com  sailed.  The  custom  of  eating  a gammon  of  bacon 
at  Easier  (which  is  still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  England)  was  founded  on  this,  viz.  to  shew 
their  abhorrence  of  Judaism  at  that  solemn  commemoration  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection.’’  f 

Games  and  diversions  of  various  kinds,  such  as  mumming,  masking,  dancing, 
clc.  etc.  were  allowed  in  the  hall  on  these  days;  and  the  servants,  or  heralds,  wore 
the  coats  of  arms  of  their  masters,  and  cried  “ Largesse"  thrice.  The  hall  was 
usually  hung  round  with  the  insignia  of  the  squire's  amusements,  such  as  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  fishing,  etc. ; but  in  case  he  were  a justice  of  the  peace,  it  assumed 
a more  terrific  aspect.  The  halls  of  the  justice  of  peace,”  observes  honest 
Aubrey,  “ were  dreadful  to  behold.  Tin;  skreen  was  garnished  vv  ith  corslets  and 
helmets,  gaping  with  open  mouths,  with  coats  of  mail,  launce^,  pikes,  halberts, 
brown  bills,  bucklers.”  ^ 

The  following  admirable  description  of  an  old  English  hall,  which  still  remains 
as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  is  taken  from  the  notes  to  Mr.  Scott’s  recent 
poem  of  Rokehy,  and  was  communicated  to  the  bard  by  a friend ; the  story  which 
it  introduces,  1 have  also  added,  as  it  likewise  occurred  in  the  sayne  reign,  and 
alTords  a curious  though  not  a pleasing  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  times;  as, 
while  it  gives  a dreadful  instance  of  ferocity,  it  shows  with  vvliat  case  justice, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  might  be  set  aside. 

Liftlecote-House  stands  in  a low  and  lonely  situation.  On  three  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  a park  that  spreads  over  the  adjoining  hill;  on  the  fourth,  by 
meadows  which  are  watered  by  the  river  Kennet.  Close  on  one  side  of  the  house 
is  a thick  grove  of  lofty  trees,  along  the  verge  of  which  runs  one  of  the  principal 
avenues  to  it  through  the  park.  It  is  an  irregular  building  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  probably  erected  about  the  time  of  the  termination  of  feudal  warfare, 
when  defence  came  no  longer  to  be  an  object  in  a country-mansion.  Many 
circumstances  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  however,  seem  appropriate  to  feudal 
times.  The  hall  is  very  spacious,  floored  with  stones,  and  lighted  by  large 
transom  windows,  that  are  clothed  with  casement.  Its  walls  are  hung  with  old 
military  accoutrements,  that  have  long  been  left  a prey  to  rust.  At  one  end  of  the 
hall  is  a range  of  coats  of  mail  and  helmets,  and  there  is  on  every  side  abundance 
of  old-fashioned  pistols  and  guns,  many  of  them  with  matchlocks.  Immediately 
below  the  cornice  hangs  a row  of  leathern  jerkins,  made  in  the  form  of  a shirt, 
supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  armour  by  the  vassals.  A large  oak-table,  rearhing 
nearly  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  might  have  feasted  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  an  appendage  to  one  end  of  it  made  it  answer  at  other  times  for.  the 
old  game  of  shuflle-board.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  is  in  a suitable  style,  parti- 

- Mnwunjjrr**  Plays,  apud  Gifford,  \»1  iv.  p.  7. 

f Prom  a MS.  of  Aubrey’s  in  (hi*  Aslmtoh*  Museum,  ns  quoted  by  Mr  Malcolm  in  bis  Anecdotes  of  the 
Manners  and  Custom*  of  London,  pari  i.  p.  22U  4lo. 

{ Aubrey’s  MS.  Malcolm,  p.  221,  222 
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cularly  an  arm-chair  (if  cumbrous  workmanship,  constructed  of  wood,  curiously 
turned,  with  a high  back  and  triangular  seat,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Judge 
Popham  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  entrance  into  the  hall  is  at  one  end  by 
a low  door,  communicating  with  a passage  that'leads  from  the  outer  door,  in  the 
front  of  the  house  Jo  a quadrangle  within;  at  the  other  it  opens  upon  a gloomy 
staircase,  by  which  you  ascend  to  the  lirst  floor,  and,  passing  the  doors  of  some 
bed-chambers,  enter  a narrow  gallery,  which  extends  along  the  back  front  of  the 
house  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it,  and  looks  upon  an  old  garden.  This  gallery 
is  hung  with  portraits,  chiefly  in  the  Spanish  dresses  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  one  of  the  bed-chambers,  which  you  pass  in  going  towards  the  gallery,  is  a 
bedstead  with  blue  furniture,  which  time  has  now  made  dingy  and  threadbare, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  bed-curtains  you  are  shewn  a place  where  a small 
piece  has  been  cut  out  and.sown  in  again ; a circumstance  which  serves  to  identify 
the  scene  of  the  following  story  : 

“ It  was  a dark  rain;  night  in  Ihc  month  of  November,  that  an  old  midwife  sale  musing  b;  her 
collage  Ore-side,  when  on  a sudden  she  was  siartled  b;  a loud  knocking  at  the  door.  On  opening 
It  she  found  a horseman,  who  told  her  that  her  assistance  was  required  immediate!;  b;  a person 
of  rank,  and  that  she  should  be  handsomcl;  rewarded,  but  that  there  were  reasons  for  keeping 
the  affair  a strict  secret,  and,  therefore,  she  must  submit  to  be  blindfolded,  and  to  be  conducted 
In  that  condition  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  lad;.  After  proceeding  in  silence  for  man;  miles 
through  rough  and  din;  lanes,  the;  stopped,  and  the  midwife  was  led  into  a house,  which,  from 
the  length  of  her  walk  through  the  apartment,  as  well  as  Ihe  sounds  about  her,  she  discovered  to 
be  the  seat  of  wealth  and  power.  When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  her  e;es,  she  found  her- 
self in  a bedchamber,  in  which  was  the  lad;  on  whose  account  she  had  been  sent  for,  and  a man 
or  a haughty  and  ferocious  aspect.  The  lad;  was  delivered  of  a line  boy.  Immediately  Ihe 
man  commanded  the  midwife  (ogive  him  the  child,  and,  catching  it  from  her,  he  hurried  across 
Ihc  room,  and  threw  it  on  the  back  of  the  fire,  that  was  blazing  in  Ihe  chimney.  The  child, 
however,  was  strong,  and  b;  its  struggles  rolled  ilself  off  upon  the  hearth , when  the  ruffian  again 
seized  it  with  fury,  and,  in  spile  of  the  intercession  of  the  midwife,  and  the  more  piteous  en- 
treaties of  the  mother,  thrust  it  under  the  grate,  and  raking  Ihc  live  coals  upon  it,  soon  put  an 
end  to  its  life.  The  midwife,  after  spending  some  time  in  affording  all  tltc  relief  in  her  power 
lo  the  wrelehed  mother,  was  told  lhal  she  must  be  gone.  Her  former  conductor  appeared,  who 
again  bound  her  eyes,  and  conveyed  her  behiud  him  lo  her  own  home  ; he  then  paid  her  hand- 
somely, and  departed.  The  midwife  was  strongly  agitated  by  Ihe  horrors  of  the  preceding  night ; 
and  she  immediately  made  a deposition  of  the  fact  before  a magistrate.  Two  circumstances 
afforded  hopes  of  detecting  the  house  In  which  the  crime  bad  been  committed ; one  was.  that 
the  midwife,  as  she  sale  by  the  bed-side,  had,  with  a view  lo  discover  Ihc  place,  cut  out  a piece 
of  the  bed-curtain,  and  sown  it  in  again ; the  other  was,  that  as  she  had  descended  the  staircase, 
she  had  counted  the  steps.  Some  suspicions  fell  upon  one  Darrell,  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of 
Littlecole-House  and  the  domain  around  it.  The  house  was  examined,  and  identified  by  Ihc 
midwife,  and  Darrell  was  tried  at  Salisbury  for  Ihc  murder.  By  corrupting  his  judge,  he 
escaped  the  sentence  of  the  law  ; but  broke  his  neck  by  a fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting,  in  a 
few  months  after.  The  place  where  this  happened  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Darrell's  Hill : 
a spot  lo  be  dreaded  by  the  peasant  whom  the  shades  of  evening  have  overtaken  on  his  way. 

“ LiUlceolc-Ilouse  Is  two  miles  from  Hungcrford,  in  Berkshire,  through  which  Ihe  Balli  road 
passes.  The  fact  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  All  Ihe  important  circumstances  1 have 
given  exactly  as  they  are  told  in  the  country."  liukrtiy,  4lo.  edit,  notes,  p.  102 — 10G. 

The  usual  faro  of  country-gentlemen,  relates  Harrison,  was  “ foure,  five,  or  six 
alishes,  when  they  have  but  small  resort;"  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  Justice 
Shallow,  when  he  invites  FalstaiT  to  dinner,  issues  the  following  orders:  “Some 
pigeons,  Davy;  a couple  of  shortlegged  hens;  a joint  of  mutton;  and  any  pretty 
little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  Cook.”  * But  on  feast-days,  and  particularly 
on  the  festivals  above-mentioned,  the  profusion  and  cost  of  the  table  were  asto- 
nishing. Harrison  observes  that  the  country-gentlemen  and  merchants  con- 
temned butchers’  meat  on  such  occasions,  and  vied  with  the  nobility  in  the 
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production  of  rare  and  delicate  viands,  of  which  he  gives  a long  list;*  and  Mas- 
singer says, 

“ Men  may  talk  of  country-christmasseti  — 

Their  thirty-pound  butter'd  egg«,  their  pies  of  carps'  tongues. 

Their  pheasants  drench'd  with  ambergris,  the  carcases 
Of  three  fat  wethers  bruised  for  gravy,  to 
Make  sauce  for  a single  peacock ; yet  their  feasts 
Were  fasts,  compared  with  the  city's.’’f 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  houses  of  the  country-gentlemen  to  retire  after  dinner, 
which  generally  took  place  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  to  the  garden-bower  or 
an  arbour  in  the  orchard,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  banquet  or  dessert;  thus 
Shallow,  addressing  Falstair  after  dinner,  exclaims,  “Nay,  you  shall  see  mine 
orchard:  where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  grafling, 
with  a dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth.”  From  the  banquet  it  was  usual  to 
retire  to  evening  prayer,  and  thence  to  supper,  between  five  and  six  o'clock;  for  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  there  were  seldom  more  than  two  meals,  dinner  and  supper: 

- “ Heretofore,”  remarks  Harrison,  “there  hath  beene  much  more  time  spent  in  eating  and 
drinking  Ilian  romtnonlic  is  in  these  daies,  for  whereas  of  old  we  had  breakfastvin  the  forenOone, 
beverages,  or  nunUons  after  dinner,  and  thereto  reare  suppers  generallie  when  it  was  lime  to 
go  to  rest.  Now  these  od  repasts,  thanked  be  God,  are  verie  well  left,  and  eth  one  in  manner 
(except  here  and  there  some  yoong  hungrie  stomach  that  cannot  fast  till  dinner  time)  conlenleth 
bimselfe  with  dinner  and  supper  onelie.  The  nobililie,  gentlemen,  aud  merchantmen,  especiailie 
at  great  meetings,  duo  sit  comnioulie  till  two  or  three  of  the  cloke  at  aflcrnoone,  to  that  with 
maoie  is  an  hard  matter  to  rise  from  the  table  to  go  to  evening  praier,  and  relume  from  thence 
to  come  time  enough  to  supper.”  § 

The  supper  which,  on  days  of  festivity,  was  often  protracted  to  a late  hour,  and 
often  too  as  substantial  as  the  dinner,  was  succeeded,  especially  at  Christmas,  by 
gambols  of  various  sorts,  and  sometimes  the  squire  and  his  family  would  mingle 
in  the  amusements,  or  retiring  to  the  tapestried  parlour,  would  leave  the  hall  to 
the  more  boisterous  mirth  of  their  household;  then  would  the  Blind  llarper,  who 
sold  his  fit  of  mirth  for  a groat,  bo  introduced,  either  to  provoke  the  dance,  or  to 
rouse  their  wonder  by  his  minstrelsy;  his  “matter  being  for  the  most  part  stories 
of  old  time,  as  the  tale  of  Sir  Topas,  the  reportes  of  Bevis  of  Southampton,  Guy 
of  Warwieke,  Adatn  Bell,  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough,  and  such  other  old  ro- 
mances or  historical  rimes,  made  purposely  for  recreation  of  the  common  people 
at  Chrislmasse  dinners  and  brideales.”  **  Nor  was  the  evening  passed  by  the 
parlour  fire-side  dissimilar  in  its  pleasures;  the  harp  of  history  or  romance  was 
frequently  made  vocal  by  one  of  the  party.  “We  ourselves,”  says  Puttcnham, 
who  wTote  in  1580,  “have  written  for  pleasure  a little  brief  romance,  or  histo- 

* Holinshed,  ml.  i.  p.  2$1.  The  particulars  of  the  diet  of  our  ancestors  in  the  age  of  Sbakspcarc  will 
be  given  in  a subsequent  part  Of  the  work. 

Hr  City  Mndnm,  net  ii.  sc.  1. 

Uervose  Markham  in  his  English  House-Wife,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  not  long  after 
Khakspeare’a  death,  after  mentioning  in  his  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  cookery,  the  maimer  of  “order- 
ing great  feasts,**  closes  his  observations  under  this  head,  with  directioun  for  M a more  humble  feast,  or  an 
ordinary  proportion  which  any  good  man  may  keep  in  his  family,  for  the  entertainment  of  bis  true  aud  wor- 
thy friend this  humble  feast  or  ordinary  proportion,  he  proceeds  to  say.  should  consist  for  the  first  course 
of  “ ft ix teen  full  dishes,  that  is,  dishes  of  meat  that  are  of  substance,  and  not  empty,  or  for  shew — as  thus, 
fur  example;  first,  a shield  of  brazil  with  mustard;  secondly,  a boy  I'd  capon  {thirdly,  a boy  I'd  piece  of 
beef ; fourthly,  a chine  of  beef  rosted  : fifthly,  a neat’s  tongue  rosled  ; sixthly,  u pig  rusted ; seventhly,  chc- 
w els  bak’d;  eighthly,  a goose  ranted;  ninthly,  a swan  rosted;  tenthly,  a turkey  routed;  the  eleventh,  a 
haunch  of  venison  routed ; the  twelfth,  a pasty  of  venison ; the  thirteenth,  a kid  with  a pudding  in  the  belly  ; 
the  fourteenth,  an  olive- pye;  the  fifteenth,  a couple  of  cn|M>ns ; the  sixteenth,  a custard  or  dowse  t*.  Now 
to  these  full  dishes  may  be  added  Millets,  ffiWM,  queluiie-choses,  and  devised  paste, ins  many  dishes  more 
which  make  the  full  service  no  less  than  two  and  thirty  dishes,  which  is  as  much  as  can  conveniently  stand 
on  one  table,  and  in  oue  mess ; and  after  this  manuer  you  may  proportion  both  your  second  and  third  course, 
holding  fulness  on  one  half  of  the  dishes,  and  shew  in  the  other,  which  will  he  ivotli  frugal  in  the  spendor. 
contentment  to  the  guest,  and  much  pleasure  and  delight  to  the  beholders.*1  I*.  100,  101.  ninth  cdiliou  of 
1683,  small  4 to. 

4 Henry  IV.  port  il.  net.  v.  sc.  3 § Unlimited,  \oI.  i.  p.  287. 

* * I’uUcnhatuS  Art  of  English  Poetic,  p.  69,  reprint  of  lbll. 
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rical  ditty,  in  the  Ebiglis.li  tong  of  the  Isle  of  Great  Briloinc,  in  short  and  long 
ineetres,  and  hy  breaches  or  divisions  to  be  more  commodiously  sung,  to  the  harpe 
in  places  of  assembly,  where  the  company  shal  be  desirous  to  heare  of  old  adven- 
tures, and  valiaunces,  of  noble  knights  in  times  past,  as  are  those  of  King  Author 
and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Sir  Bevys  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  War— 
wicke,  and  others  like.’’* 

The  posset  at  bed-time  closed  the  joyous  day,  a custom  to  which  Shakspeare 
has  occasionally  alluded;  thus  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  the  “ surfeited  grooms,” 
“1  have  drugg’d  their  possets;”  •{■  Mrs.  Quickly  tells  Rugby,  “Go;  and  we'll  have 
a posset  for’t  soon  at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a sea-coal  f>re;”  j;  and 
Page,  cheering  FalstatT,  exclaims,  “Thou  shalt  eat  a posset  to-night  at  my§ 
house.”  Thomas  Heywood  also,  a contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  has  particularly 
noticed  this  refection  as  occurring  just  before  bed-time:  “Thou  shalt  be  welcome 
to  beef  and  bacon,  and  perhaps  a bag-pudding;  and  my  daughter  Nell  shall  pop  a 
posset  upon  thee  when  thou  goest  to  bed.”  ** 

-In  short,  hospitality,  a love  of  festivity,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  sports 
of  tile  lield,  were  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  the  country-gentleman  in 
Shakspeare’ s days.  The  floor  of  his  hall  was  commonly  occupied  by  his  grey- 
hounds, and  on  his  hand  was  usually  to  be  found  his  favorite  hawk.  His  conver- 
sation was  very  generally  on  the  subject  of  his  diversions;  for  as  Master  Stephen 
says,  “Why  you  know,  an’  a man  have  not  skill  in  the  hawking  and  hunting 
languages  now-a-dayes,  I’ll  not  give  a rush  for  hint.  They  are  more  studied  than 
the  Greeke,  or  the  La  tine."  •}■■{■  Classical  acquirements  were,  nevertheless,  becom- 
ing daily  more  fashionable  and  familiar  with  the  character  which  we  are  de- 
scribing; but  still  an  intimacy  with  heraldry,  romance,  and  the  chroniclers 
constituted  the  chief  literary  wealth  of  the  country-gentleman.  In  his  dress  he 
was  plain,  though  occasionally  costly;  let  Harrison  complains  in  1580,  that  the 
gaudy  trappings  of  the  French  were  creeping  even  into  the  rural  and  mercantile 
world : 

“ Neither  was  it  merrier,”  says  ho,,“  with  England,  than  when  an  Englishman  was  Imowne 
abroad  by  his  owne  cloth,  and  contented  himselfe  at  home  with  his  Uoe  carsie  hosen,  and  a meane 
slop:  his  coat,  gowne,  and  cloack  of  brownc,  blue,  or  puke,  with  some  prclic  furniture  of 
velvet  of  furre,  and  a doublet  of  sad  townie,  or  blaeke  velvet,  or  other  comelie  silke,  without 
such  cuts  and  gawrish  colours  as  arc  wornc  In  these  daics,  and  never  brought  in  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  t rench,  who  Ihinkc  themselves  the  gaiest  men,  when  they  have  most  diversities  of 
jaggrs  and  change  of  colours  about  them.”  ;i  . 

Of  the  female  part  of  the  family  of  the  coutilry-genlleman,  wo  rmisfhe'indiilgod 
in  givjng  one  description  from  Drayton,  which  not  only  particularizes  the  em- 
ployments and  dress  of  the  younger  part  of  the  sex,  but  is  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  simplicity  a nd"  beauty ; he  is  delineating  the  well-educated  daughter  of  a 
country-knight : 

“ lie  hod,  aa  antique  stories  tell, 

A daughter  cleaped  Dawsabel, 

A maiden  fair  and  free : v 

And  for  she  was  her  lather's  heir, 

Full  well  she  was  ycond  the  leir  - 
Of  mickle  courtesy. 

'The  silk  well  couth  she  twist  and  twine, 

And  make’the  tine  march-pine, 

And  with  the  needle  work  : 

And  she  couth  help  the  priest  to  say 
His  mattin8  oil  a holy  day. 

And  sing  a psalm  in  kirk. 


Pultenhama  Art  of  English  Poesic.  p.  33,  reprint  of  1811.  Macl>cth.aetii.sc  *2 
t Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  4.  $ Merry  Wivesof  Windsor,  act  v.  sc.  5, 

' ileywood's  Edward  11  p.  I. 

Jonsou’s  Every  Mao  in  his  Humour,  act  i.  sc.  1 . Acted  ia  the  year  1598. 
pg  Iloliuslied,  vol.  i.  p,  290. 
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She  wore  a frock  of  frolic  green, 

• Might  well  become  a maiden  queen, 

Which  seemly  was  to  see ; 

A hood  to  that  so  neat  and  fine, 

In  colour  like  the  columbine, 

Y wrought  full  featously. 

Her  features  all  as  fresh  above, 

As  is  the  grass  that  grows  by  Dove, 

And  lythe  as  lass  of  Kent. 

Her  skin  as  soft  as  Leinster  wool. 

As  white  as  snow  on  Peakish  Hull, 

Or  swan  that  swims  in  Trent. 

This  maiden  in  a morn  hetime, 

Went  forth  when  May  was  in  the  prime, 

To  get  sweet  setywall, 

The  honey-suckle,  the  harlock, 

The  lily,  and  the  lady-smock. 

To  deck  her  summer-hall/’ * 

Some  heightening  to  the  picture  of  the  country-gentleman  which  wo  have  just 
given,  may  be  drawn  from  the  character  of  tho  upstart  squire  or  country-knight, 
as  it  has  been  pourtrayed  by  Bishop  Earle,  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  for  the  absurd  imitation  of  the  one  is  but  an  overcharged  or 
caricature  exhibition  of  the  costume  of  the  other. 

“The  upstart  country-gentleman,”  remarks  the  Bishop,  is  a holiday  clown,  and  differs 
only  in  the  stuff  of  bis  clothes,  not  tbc  stuff  of  himself,  for  he  bare  the  kings  sword  before 
ho  bad  arms  to  weild  it;  yet  being  once  laid  o'er  the  shoulder  wilh  a knighthood,  he 
finds  the  herald  his  friend.  His  father  was  a man  of  good  stock,  though  but  a tanner 
or  usurer ; he  purchased  the  land,  and  his  son  the  title.  He  has  doffed  off  the  name  of  a country- 
fellow,  but  the  look  not  so  easy,  and  his  face  still  bears  a relish  of  churnc-milk.  He  is  guarded 
w iih  more  gold  lace  than  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  yet  his  body  makes  his  clothes  still  out 
of  fashion.  His  house-keeping  is  seen  much  in  the  distinct  families  of  dogs,  and  serving-men 
attendant  on  their  kennels,  and  the  deepness  of  their  throats  is  the  depth  of  his  discourse.  A 
hawk  he  esteems  the  true  burden  of  nobility,  and  is  exceeding  ambitious  to  seem  delighted  in 
the  sport,  and  have  his  fist  gloved  with  his  jessesf.  . A justice  of  peace  he  is  to  domineer  in  his 
parish,  and  do  his  neighbour  wrong  with  more  right.  He  will  be  drunk  with  his  hunters  for  company, 
and  stain  his  gentHity  wilh  droppings  of  ale.  He  is  fearful  of  being  sheriff  of  the  shire  by  instinct, 
and  dreads  the  assize-week  as  much  as  the  prisoners.  In  sum,  he’s  but  a clod.of  his  own  earth,  or 
his  land  is  the  dunghill  and  he  the  cock  that  crows  over  it : and  commonly  his  race  is  quickly  run, 
and  his  children’s  children,  though  they  scape  hanging,  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came.”  t 

Notwithstanding  the  hospitality  which  generally  prevailed  among  the  country- 
gentlemen  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  injurious  custom  of 
deserting  their  hereditary  halls  for  the  luxury  and  dissipation  of  the  metropolis, 
began  to  appear;  and,  accordingly.  Bishop  Hall  has  described  in  a most  finished 
and  picturesque  manner  the  deserted  mansion  of  his  days; 

M Beat  the  broad  gates,  a goodly  hollow  sound 
With  double  echoes  doth  agaiue  rebound; 

But  not  a dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee, 

Nor  churlish  porter  canst  thou  chafing  see : 

Al\  dumb  and  silent,  like  the  dead  of  night. 

Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite ! 

The  marble  pavement  hid  with  desert  weed. 

With  house-leek,  thistle,  dock,  and  hemlock -seed. — 

Look  to  the  towered  ehimnies,  which  should  he 
The  wind-pipes  of  good  hospitalitic : — — 

Lo,  there  th’unthankfol  swallow  takes  her  rest, 

And  fills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  nest.”  $ 


* Chalmers’s  Poets,  vol.  iv.  j».  435,43ft.  Drayton,  Fourth  Eclogue. 

j u A term  in  hawking,  signifying  the  short  straps  of  leather  which  are  fastened  to  the  hawk’s  legs,  by 
w hich  he  is  held  on  the  fist,  or  joined  to  the  leash.”  Bliss. 

4 Earle's  Microrosmography  ; or  a Piece  of  the  World  discovered,  in  Essays  and  Characters.  Edition  of 
ISil,  by  Philip  Bliss.  § Halls  Satires,  book  v.  sat.  *2  printed  in  15119. 
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That  it  was  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  country-gentlemen  to  spend  their 
Christmas  in  London  at  this  period,  is  evident  from  a letter  preserved  by  Mr. 
Lodge,  in  his  Illustrations  of  British  History ; it  is  written  by  William  Fleetwood, 
afterwards  Queen's  Serjeant,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby;  is  dated  New  Yere’s  Dave, 
1589,  and  contains  the  following  passage: — “The  gentlemen  of  Nor  If.  and  Suffolk 
were  commanded  to  deprte  from  London  before  Xtemmas,  and  to  repaire  to  their 
countries,  and  there  to  kepe  hospitalitie  amongcst  their  neighbours.”  * The 
fashion,  however,  of  annually  visiting  the  capital  did  not  become  general,  nor  did 
the  character  of  the  country-squire,  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  alter 
materially  during  the  following  century,  -j- 

* Lodged  Illustrations  of  British  History,  Biography,  and  Manners,  in  theRcigus  of  IlenryVUI.,  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  1.,  vol.  ii  p 383. 

That  this  oil  kept  gradually  increasing  during  the  reign  ‘of  James  I.,  may  be  proved  from  the  testimony 
of  Peacham  aud  Brathwait ; the  former,  in  his  “ Compleat  Gentleman,  ” observes, — tt  Much  doe  I detest 
that  effeminacy  of  the  most,  that  buruc  out  day  and  night  in  their  beds,  and  by  the  fire  side ; in  trifles,  gam- 
ing, or  courting  their  yellow  mistresses  all  the  winter  in  a city ; appearing  but  as  cuckoes  in  the  spring, 
one  time  in  the  yeare  to  the  oountrey  and  their  tenants,  leaving  the  care  of  keeping  good  houses  at  Christ- 
mas, to  the  honest  yeomen  of  the  countrey ; n (p.  *214. ) and  the  latter,  in  his  “ English  Gentleman,’1  ad- 
dressing the  rural  fashionables  of  his  day,  exclaims, — u Let  your  countrey  (I  suy)  enjoy  you,  who  bred  you, 
shewing  there  your  hospitality,  where  God  hath  placed  you,  and  with  sufficient  mcanes  blessed  you.  1 doc 
not  approve  of  these,  who  fly  from  their  countrey,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  her,  or  had  commitU^  some- 
thing unworthy*of  her.  How  blame-worthy  then  an*  these  Court-comets,  whose  onely  delight  is  to  admire 
themselves  ? These,  no  sooner  have  their  bed-rid  fathers  betaken  themselves  to  their  last  home,  and  re- 
moved from  their  crazie  couch,  but  they  are  ready  to  sell  a manner  for  a coach.  Thfy  will  not  take  it  a* 
their  fathers  tooke  it:  their  countrey  houses  must  bee  barred  up,  lest  the  poore  passenger  should  expect 
what  is  impossible  to  flnde,  roloefe  to  his  want,  or  n supply  to  his  necessity.  No,  the  cage  is  opened,  ami 
all  the  b>ras  are  fled,  not  one  crum  of  comfort  remaining  to  succour  a distressed  poore  one.  Hospitality, 
which  was  once  a relique  of  gentry,  and  a knowne  cognizance  to  all  ancient  houses,  hath  lost  her  title,  mere- 
ly through  discontinuance : and  great  houses,  which  were  at  first  founded  to  releeve  the  poore,  and  stick 
needful  passengers  as  travelled  by  them,  are  now  of  no  use  but  onely  as  wayntarkes  to  direct  them.  But 
whither  are  these  Great  ones  gone?  To  the  Court;  there  to  spend  in  boundlesse  and  immoderate  riot, 
wh^t  their  provident  anccsters  had  so  long  preserved,  and  at  whose  duo  res  so  many  needy  soules  have  beene 
comfortably  releevcd.”  Second  edition,  ln33,  p.  333. 

In  Ike  margin  of  the  page  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  occurs  the  following  note : — “This  is  excel- 
lently seconded  by  a Princely  pen,  in  a pithy  poem  directed  to  all  persons  of  ranke  or  quality  to  leave  the 
Court,  and  retumc  into  iheir  owne  countrey 

Jin  confirmation  of  this  remark,  1 shall  beg  leave  to  give,  for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers,  the  two 
owing  sketches,  of  country -squires,  as  they,  existed  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century.  44  Mr  Hastings,”  relates  Gilpin  from  MHutchm*s  History  of  Dorsetshire,** 

M wo*  low  of  stature,  but  stroug  and  active,  of  a ruddy  complexion  with  flaxen  hair.  His  doaths  were  al- 
ways of  green  cloth,  nis  house  was  of  the  old  fashion;  in  the  midst  of  a large  park,  well  stocked  with  deer, 
rabbits,  and  fish-ponds.  He  had  a long  narrow  bowling  green  in  it;  aud  used  to  play  with  round  sand 
bowls.  Here  too  tie  had  a banquetting  room  built,  like  a stand,  in  a large  tree.  He  kept  all  sorts  of 
hounds,  that  ran  buck,  fox,  hare,  otter,  and  badger:  and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long  and  short  winged. 
His  great  hall  wus  commonly  strewed  with  marrow  bones:  and  full  of  hawk-perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and 
terriers.  The  upper  end  of  it  was  bung  with  fox-skins,  of  this  and  the  last  year's  killing.  Here  and  there 
a |M>lcrcat  was  intermixed;  and  hunter's  poles  in  gmat  abundance.  The  parlour  was  a large  room,  com- 
plt  ally  furnished  in  the  same  style.  On  a broad  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  some  of  the  choicest  terriers, 
hounds  and  spaniels.  One  or  two  of  the  great  chairs  had  litters  of  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Of  these,  three  or  four  always  attended  him  at  dinner,  And  a little  white  wand  lay  by  his  trencher, 
to  defend  it,  if  they  were  too  troublesome,  lu  the  windows,  which  were  very  large,  lay  his  arrows,  cross- 
bows, and  other  accoutrements.  The  comers  of  the  room  were  filled  with  his  best  hunting  and  hawking 
poles.  His  oyster  table  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  was  in  constant  use  twice  a day,  all  the 
year  round  ; for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oysters  both  at  dinner  and  supper:  with  which  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Pool  supplied  him.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  stood  a small  (able  with  a double  desk  ; one  side  of 
which  hcln  a Church  Bible:  the  other  the  Book  of  Martyrs.  On  different  tables  in  the  room  lay  hawk's- 
hoods,  bells,  old  hats,  with  their  crowns  thrust  in,  full  of  pheasant  eggs  ; tables,  dice,  cards,  anti  store  of 
tobacco  pipes.  At  one  end  of  this  room  was  a door,  which  opened  into  a closet,  where  stood  bottles  of 
strong  beer  and  wine  ; which  never  came  out  but  in  single  glasses,  which  was  thejiilc  of  the  house;  for  he 
never  exceeded  himself  nor  permitted  others  to  exceed.  Answering  to  this  closet,  was  a door  into  an  old 
chapel ; which  had  been  long  disused  for  devotion  ; but  in  the  pulpit,  as  the  safest  place,  was  always  to  be 
found  a cold  chine  of  beef,  a venison  pasty,  a gammon  of  bacon,  nr  a great  apple-pye,  with  thick  crust  well 
baked.  His  table  cost  him  not  much,  though  it  was  grxid  to  eat  at.  His  shirts  supplied  all.  but  beef  and 
mutton  ; except  on  Fridays,  when  he  had  tne  best  offish.  He  never  wanted  a l*ondon  pudding;  and  he 
always  sang  it  in  with  u My  part  lies  thcrein-&.”  He  drank  a glass  nr  two  of  wine  at  meals;  put  syrup  of 
gilly-flowers  into  his  sack  ; and  had  always  a tun  glass  of  small  beer  standing  by  him,  which  he  often  stirred 
about  with  rosemary.  He  lived  to  be  on  hundred  ; and  never  lost  his  eye  sight,  nor  used  spectacles.  He 

fot  on  horseback  without  help ; and  rode  to  the  death  of  the  stag,  till  he  was  past  four  score.11  Gilpin’s 
West  Scenery;  vol.  ii.  p.  23.  26. 

Mr  Dibdin,  ia  the  second  edition  of  his  Bibliomania,  the  most  pleasing  nnd  interesting  book  which  Bi- 
bliography has  ever  produced,  has  quoted  the  above  passage,  and  thus  alludes,  in  his  text,  to  the  character 
which  it  describes  — But  wlmt  shall  we  say  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  eccentric  neighbour,  Henry  Hastings? 
who,  in  spite  of  Ills  hawks,  hounds,  kittc-us,  and  oysters,  could  not  forbear  to  indulge  his  book-propensities, 
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Tha  country-clergyman,  the  next  character  we  shall  attempt  to  notice,  was 
distinguished,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  by  the  appellation  of  Sir : a title 
w hich  the  poet  has  uniformly  bestowed  on  the  inferior  orders  of  this  profession,  as 
Sir  Hugh  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Sir  Topas  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  Sir 
Oliver  in  As  You  Like  It,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  in  Love’s  Labour's  Lost.  This 
custom,  which  was  not  entirely  discontinued  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  owes  its  origin  to  the  language  of  our  universities,  which  confers  the  designa- 
tion of  Dominus  on  those  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  or  bachelor  of  arts, 
and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  any  claim  which  the  clergy  had  upon  the  order 
of  knighthood.  The  word  Dominus  was  naturally  translated  Sir;  and  as  almost 
every  clergyman  had  taken  his  first  degree,  it  became  customary  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  lower  class  of  the  hierarchy. 

“Sir  seems  lo  have  been  a tllle/’  remarks  Dr.  Percy,  “formerly  appropriated  to  such  of 
the  Inferior  clergy  as  were  only  reader $ of  the  service,  and  not  admitted  to  be  preachers,  and 
therefore  were  held  in  the  lowest  estimation,  as  appears  from  a remarkable  passage  in  iMacbell’s 
MS.  “ Collections  for  the  History  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, ” in  six  volumes,  folio, 
preserved  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter’s  library  at  Carlisle.  The  Key.  Thomas  Macheii,  author  of 
the  Collections,  lived  temp.  Car.  II.  Speaking  of  the  little  chapel  of  Martindale  in  the 
mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  the  writer  says,  ‘There  is  little  remarkable  in  or 
about  it,  hut  a neat  chapel  yard,  which,  by  the  peculiar  care  of  the  old  reader,  Sir  Richard , * is 
kept  clean,  and  as  neat  as  a bowling-green.' 

“ Within  the  lignit  of  myne  owu  memory  all  reader « in  chapels  were  called  Sir  f and  of  old 


ihnugh  in  a moderate  degree ! Let  us  fancy  we  see  him,  iu  his  eightieth  year,  just  alighted  from  the  toils 
of  the  chase,  and  listening,  after  dinner,  with  his  * single  glass'  of  ale  by  his  side,  to  some  old  woman  with 
* spectacle  oo  nose,’  who  reads  to  him  a choice  passage  out  of  John  Fox’s  ‘ Book  of  Martyrs ! ’ A rare 
old  boy  was  this  Hustings.”  Bibliomania,  j>.  379. 

Mr  Grose,  the  antiquary,  has  given  us,  in  his  sketches  of  some  worn-out  characters  of  the  last  age,  a 
most  amusing  portrait  of  the  country  squire  of  Queeu  Anne’s  days:  u I mean,”  says  he.  Mthe  little  inde- 
pendent gentleman  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  unnum,  who  commonly  appeared  in  a plain  drab  or  plush 
coat,  large  silver  buttons,  a jockey  cap,  and  rarely  without  boots.  His  travels  never  exceeded  the  distance 
of  the  county  town,  and  that  only  at  assize  and  session  time,  or  to  attend  an  election.  Once  a week  he 
commonly  dined  at  the  next  market  town,  with  the  attohiies  and  justices.  This  man  went  to  church  regu- 
larly, read  the  Weekly  Journal,  settled  the  parochial  disputes  between  the  parish  officers  at  the  vestry, 
and  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  neighbouring  ale-house,  where  he  usually  got  drt'ink  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  He  never  played  at  cards  hut  at  Christmas,  when  a family  pack  was  produced  from  the  mantle- 
piece,  He  was  commonly  followed  by  a couple  of  grey-houuds  and  a |>ointcr,  and  announced  his  arrival  at 
u neighbour’s  house  by  smacking  his  whip,  or  going  the  view-halloo.  His  drink  was  generally  ale,  except 
on  Christmas,  the  fifth  of  November,  or  some  other  gala  days,  wheu  he  would  make  a ImiwI  of  strong  brandy 
punch  garnished  with  a toast  aud  nutmeg.  A journey  to  l^ondon  was,  by  one  of  these  men,  reckoned  as 
great  an  undertaking,  os  is  at  present  a voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  undertaken  with  scarce  (ess  precau- 
tion and  preparation. 

M The  mansion  of  one  of  these  'Squires  was  of  plaister  striped  with  timber,  not  unaptly  called  callimanco 
work,  or  of  red  brick,  large  casemeuted  bow  widows,  a porch  with  stats  in  it,  ann  over  it  a study  ; the 
caves  of  the  house  well  inhabited  by  swallows,  and  the  court  set  round  with  holly-bocks.  Near  the  gate  a 
horse-block  for  the  conveniency  of  mounting. 

u The  hall  was  furnished  with  flitches  of  Bacon,  and  the  mantle-piece  with  guns  and  fishing  rods  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  accompanied  by  the  bn  mil  sword,  partizan,  and  dagger,  borne  by  his  ancestor  in  the  civil 
wars.  The  vacant  spaces  were  occupied  by  stag’s  horns.  Against  the  wall  was  posted  King  Charles’s 
Golden  Rules,  Vincent  Wing’s  Almanack,  and  n portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ; in  his  window  Iny 
Baker’s  Chronicle,  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  Glanvil  ou  Apparitions,  Quincey’s  Dispensatory,  the  Complete 
Justice,  and  A Book  of  Farrierjr. 

“ In  the  corner,  by  the  fire  side,  stood  a large  wooden  two-arm«*d  chair  with  a cushion ; and  within  the 
chimney  corner  were  a couple  of  seals.  Here,  at  Christmas,  he  entertained  his  tenants  assembled  rouud  a 
glowing  fife  made  of  the  roots  of  trees,  and  other  great  logs,  and  told  and  heard  the  traditionary  tales  of  the 
village  respecting  ghosts  and  witches,  till  fear  made  them  afraid  to  move.  In  the  mean  time  the  jorum  of 
aJe  was  in  continual  circulation. 

M The  best  parlour,  which  was  never  opened  but  on  particular  occasions,  was  furnished  with  Turk-worked 
chain,  and  hung  round  with  portraits  of  his  ancestors;  the  men  in  the  character  of  shepherds,  with  their 
crooks,  dressed  in  full  suits  aud  huge  full-bottomed  perukes ; others  in  complete  armour  or  buff  coats, 
playing  on  tbe  base  viol  or  lute.  The  females  likewise'os  shepherdesses,  with  the  lamb  uud  crook,  all  ha 
liited  in  high  heads  and  flowing  robes. 

M Alas ! these  men  and  these  houses  are  no  more  !” 

Grate's  Olto,  2d  edit.  1796.  p.  41 — 14. 

• Richard  Bcrket  Reader,  apt.  71,  MS.  note. 

-f-  In  the  murgin  is  a MS.  note  seemingly  in  the  hand-writing  of  Bishop  Nicholson,  w ho  gave  these  volumes 
to  the  library : 

“ Since  1 cAn  lemember  there  was  not  a reader  in  any  chap*  I but  was  called  Sir.” 
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have  been  writ  so ; whence,  1 suppose,  such  of  the  laity  as  received  the  noble  order  of  knighthood 
being  called  Sirs  loo,  for  distinction  sake  bad  Kniyht  w rit  after  them ; which  had  been  superfluous, 
if  the  title  Sir  had  been  peculiar  to  them.”  * 

Shakspeare  has  himself  indeed  sufficiently  marked  the  distinction  between 
priesthood  and  knightood,  when  he  makes  Viola  say,  “ I am  one  that  had  rather 
go  with  Sir  Priest  than  Sir  Knight."  f 

Were  we  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  country-clergy,  during  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  from  the  sketches  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  of  them,  I am  afraid 
we  should  I >0  induced  to  appreciate  their  utility  and  moral  virtue  on  too  low  a 
scale.  It  will  he  a fairer  plan  to  exhibit  the  picture  from  the  delineation  of  one 
of  their  own  order,  a competent  judge,  and  who  was  likewise  a contemporary. 

“ The  apparell  of  our  clergiemcn/’  record*  Harrison,  “ is  comlic,  and,  in  truth,  more  decent 
than  ever  it  was  in  the  popish  church : before  the  universities  bound  their  graduals  unto  a stable 
attire,  afterward  usurped  also  even  by  the  blind  Sir  Johns.  For  if  you  peruse  well  my  chronoiojic, 
you  shall  find,  that  they  went  either  in  diverse  colors,  like  platers,  or  in  garments  of  light  hew , as 
yellow,  red,  greenc,  etc.:  with  their  shoes  prked,  their  haire  crisped,  their  girdles  armed  with 
silver;  their  shoes,  spnrrcs,  bridles,  etc,  buckled  with  like  metall : their  apparell  (for  the  most 
part)  of  silke,  and  richie  furred ; their  cappes  laced  and  butned  with  gold  : so  that  to  meet  a 
priest  in  those  daies,  was  to  behold  a pcacoke  that  spreadeih  his  taile  when  he  danseth  before  the 
henne  : which  now  (I  saie)  is  well  reformed.  Touching  hospitalitie,  there  was  ne>er  any ’greater 
used  in  England,  silli  by  reason  that  marriage  is  permitted  to  him  that  will  choose  that  kind  of 
life,  their  meat  and  driuke  is  more  orderly  and  frugallic  dressed ; their  furniture  of  houshold 
more  convenient,  and  better  looked  unto;  and  the  poore  oflener  fed  generallie  than  heretofore 
they  have  becne.”  Then,  alluding  to  those  who  reproach  the  country-clergy  for  not  being  so 
prpdigal  of  good  cheer  as  in  former  days,  he  adds,  “ To  such  as  doo  consider  of  the  curtailing  ol’ 
their  livings,  or  excessive  prices  whercunlo  things  are  growen,  and  how  their  course  is  limited 
by  law,  and  estate  looked  into  on  every  side,  the  cause  of  their  so  dooing  is  well  inough  perceived. 
This  also  oflendelh  manic,  that  they  should  after  their  deaths  leave  their  substances  to  their  wives 
and  children:  whereas  they  consider  not,  that  in  old  lime  such  as  had  no  lemans  nor  bastards 
(verie  few  were  there  Hod  wot  of  this  sort)  did  leave  their  goods  and  possessions  to  their  brethren 
and  kinsfolk,  whereby  (as  1 can  shew  by  good  record)  manie  houses  of  gentililie  have  growen  and 
been  erected.  If  in  anie  age  some  one  of  them  did  found  a college,  almcs-housc,  or  sichoole,  if 
you  looke  unto  these  our  times,  you  shall  see  no  fewer  deeds  of  cbaritic  doone,  nor  better 
grounded  upon  the  right  stub  of  piclic  than  before.  If  you  saic  that  their  w ives  be  fond,  after  the 
decease  of  their  husbands,  and  bestow  themselves  not  so  advisedlie  as  their  calling  required), 
which  God  knoweth  these  curious  surveiors  make  small  arcompl  of  in  trnth,  further  than  thereby 
to  gather  matter  of  reprehension:  1 beseech  you  then  to  look  Into  all  states  of  the  laitie,  and  tell 
me  whether  some  duchesses,  countesses,  barons,  or  knight's  wives,  doo  not  fullic  so  often  offend 
in  the  like  as  they  ; for  Eye  will  be  Eve,  (hough  Adam  would  saic  naie.  Not  a few  also  find  fault 
with  our  thread-hare  gowns,  as  if  not  our  patrons  but  our  wives  werd  causes  of  our  wo:  but  if 
it  were  knowne  to  nil,  that  1 know  to  have  been  performed  of  laic  in  Essex,  where  a minister 
taking  a benefice  (of  lessc  than  twentie  pounds  in  the  Queen’s  bookes  so  farre  as  I remember)  was 
inforced  to  paie  to  his  patronc,  twentie  quarters  of  oles,  ten  quarters  of  wheal,  and  sixttenc  y«verlie 
of  barlcie,  which  he  colled  hawkes-meat ; and  another  left  the  like  in  farme  to  bis  palrone  forlen 
pounds  by  the  yeere,  w hich  is  well  worth  fortie  at  the  least,  the  cause  of  our  threadbare  gowns 
would  easile  appeere,  for  such  patroncs  doo  scrape  the  wool  from  our  elokes.”  t 

Tiffs  delineation  is,  upon  the  whole,  a favourable  one;  hut  the  author  in  the 
very  next  page  admits  that  the  country-clergy  had  notwithstanding  fallen  into 
“ general  contempt"  and  “ small  consideration;"  that  the  cause  of  this  was  not 
merely  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  ministry,  hut  was  for  the  most  part  attributable 
either  to  the  iniquity  of  the  patron  or  the  immorality  of  the  priest,  will  hut  too 
clearly  appear  from  the  relation  of  Harrison  himself,  and  from  other  contemporary 
evidence.  The  historian  declares  that  it  was  the  custom  of  some  patrons  to 
bestow  advowsons  of  benefices  upon  their  bakers,  butlers,  cookes,  good  archers, 
falconers,  and  horsekeepers,  instead  of  other  reeompencc  for  their  long  and  faithful! 
service;  § and  the  following  letter  from  the  Talbot  papers  presents  us  with  a 

* Reed’s  Shakspeare,  vol  v.  p.  8.  uole.  + Twelfth  Night,  uct.  iii.  »c^4. 

} Holinthed,  vol.  i.  p.  233,  231.  5 Ibid,  vol  i,  231. 
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frightful  view  of  the  manners  of  flic  country-clergy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign- of  James  I. 

“ Ail.  Slack  lo  the  l ady  Bowc*. 

“ Right  wor." 

“ 1 understand  that  one  Raphe  Cleaton  js  curate  of  the  rhappell  at  Button;  his  wages  are., 
out  of  his  neighbour's  benevolence,  about  v'  yearcly ; S'  Charles  Cavcndishc  had  the  lytbes 
there  this  last  yearo,  ether  of  his  ownc  right  or  my  Lords,  as  lh’  inhabitants  sayc.  The  minister 
aforenamed  ditfereth  title  from  those  of  the  worste  sorte,  and  had  dipt  bis  finger  both  in  man- 
slaughter and  p'jurie,  etc.  The  placingc  or  displacing  of  the  curate  there  resteth  in  Mr.  Walker, 
commissarie  of  Bakcvvell,  of  which  churche  Button  is  a chappell  of  ease. 

“ I humbly  llianhc  yo'  Wor"  for  yo'  1”  to  the  justices  at  the  cessions ; for  S'  Peter  Fretchw  cil, 
togither  V‘  Air.  Haiubrigg,  were  verie  earnest  against  the  badd  vicar  of  Hope ; and  lykewyse 

S'  Jermane  Poole,  and  all  the  bcnche,  savinge  Justice  Bentley,  who  use  some  vaine on  his 

hehalfc,  and  affirmed  that  my  La.  Bowes  had  been  disprooved  before  My  Lord  of  Shrowcsburie  in 
reports  touching  the  vicar  of  Hope ; but  such  answere  was  made  therto  as  his  moulhe  was  stopped : 
yet  the  latter  daie,  when  all  the  justic’s  but  himselfle  and  one  other  were  rysen,  lie  wold  have  had 
the  said  vicar  lycensed  to  sell  ale  in  his  vicaredge,  allhoe  the  whole  bcnche  had  commanded  the 
conlrarye ; whereof  S'  Jermane  Poole  being  adv’lised,  rctyrned  to  the  benche  (contradicting  his 
speeche)  whuc,  w*  Mr.  Bainbriggc,  made  their  warrant  lo  bringc  before  them,  him,  or  anic  other 
person  that  shall,  forhim,  or  iuhisvicardige,  brue,  or  sell  alc,&c.  He  ys  not  to  bee  punished  by  the 
Justices  for  the  muitytude  of  his  women,  untyll  tbc  basierds  whereof  he  is  the  reputed  father  bee 
brought  in.  I am  the  more  boulde  to  w rylc  so  longe  of  Ibis  sorrie  matter,  in  respect  you  mayc  take 
so  much  better  knowledge  of  S'  Jo.  Bentley,  and  his  p’lialylic  in  so  vile  a cause ; and  esteeme  and 
judge  of  him  accordinge  to  y'  wisdomc  and  good  discretion.  Thus,  humbly  cravinge  p’don,  I 
cominitl  y'  good  Wors.  to  the  everlasting  Lorde,  who  ever  kepc  you.  This  12th  of  Octob.  1609. 

‘ ‘ Yo'  La’  humble  poorc  tenant,  at  comandm1.  Ad.  Slack.* 

“ To  the  right  wor11  my  good  Ladic,  the  La.  Bowes  of  Walton,  geive  theisc." 

That  men  who  could  thus  debase  themselves  should  he  held  in  little  esteem 
and  their  sera  ires  ill  requited,  rannot  excite  our  wonder;  and  we  consequently 
read  without  surprise,  that  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  minstrel  and  the  cook 
were  often  better  paid  than  the  priest; — thus  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company  for  the  year  1510,  may  be  foutid  the  following  entry: 

a.  d. . 

“ Item,  payd  to  the  preacher  vi  2 

Item,  payd  to  the  minstrel!  xij  0 

Item  paid  to  the  coke  iv  0” 

Let  us  not  conclude,  however,  that  the  age  of  Shnkspcarc  was  without  in- 
stances of  a far  dilferent  kind,  and  that  religion  and  virtue  were  altogether 
excluded  from  what  ought  to  have  been  their  most  favoured  abode;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  name  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  most  exemplary  of  parish- 
priests,  whose  humility,  benevolence,  and  exalted  piety  were  never  exceeded, 
and  whose  ministerial  labours  were  such  as  to  form  a noble  contrast  to  the 
shameful  neglect  of  the  pastoral  care  which  existed  around  him.  Indeed  wo  are 
inclined  to  infer,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  individual  instances  of  profligacy 
and  dissipation  which  may  be  brought  forward,  that  the  country  clergy  then,  as 
now,  if  consitlered  in  the  aggregate,  possessed  more  real  virtue  and  utility  than 
any  other  equally  numerous  body  of  men;  but  that  aberrations  from  the  stricter 
decency  of  their  order  were,  as  is  still  very  properly  the  case  in  the  present  day, 
marked  with  avidity,  and  censured  with  abhorrence.  To  the  younger  clergy  in 
the  country,  also,  was  frequently  committed  the  task  of  education,  a labour 
of  unspeakable  importance,  but  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  attended 
too  often  with  the  most  underserved  contumely  and  contempt.  In  the  Schole- 
mastcr  of  Ascltam  may  be  found  the  most  bitter  complaints  of  the  barbarous  and 
disgraceful  treatment  of  the  able  instructor  of  youth ; and  the  following  sketches 
of  the  clerical  tutor  from  Pcachain  and  Hall,  will  still  further  heighten  and 
authenticate  the  picture.  The  former  of  these  writers  observes, 

' Lodgr's  Illustrations,  vol  iii.  p S91,  f Reed's  Slmkspeare,  vol  xx.  p.  221,  note  7. 
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“ Such  is  the  most  base  and  ridiculous  parsimony  of  many  of  our  Gentlemen,  (if  I may  so 
lerme  them)  that  if  they  can  procure  some  poore  Batchelor  of  Art  from  the  Universitie  to  teach 
their  children  to  say  grace,  and  serve  the  cure  of  an  impropriation,  who  wanting  meanes  and 
friends,  will  be  content  upon  the  promise  of  ten  pounds  a ycerc  at  his  first  comming,  to  be  pleased 
with  five;  the  rest  to  be  set  off  in  hope  of  the  next  advouson  (which  perhaps  was  sold  before  the 
young  man  was  borne) : Or  if  it  chance  to  fall  in  his  time,  his  Indy  or  master  lels  him  ; ‘ Indeed 
SiT  we  arc  beholden  unto  you  for  your  paincs,  such  a living  is  lately  falne,  but  1 bad  before  made 
a promise  of  it  to  my  butler  or  bailifie,  for  his  true  and  extraordinary  service.’ 

“ U it  not  commonly  seene,  that  the  most  Gentlemen  will  give  belter  wages,  and  deale  more 
bountifully  with  a fellow  who  can  but  a dogge.  or  reclaime  a bawlte,  than  upon  an  honest,  learned, 
and  well  qualified  man  to  bring  up  their  children  ? It  may  be,  hence  it  is,  that  dogges  are  able  to 
make  syllogismes  in  the  Gelds,  when  their  young  masters  can  conclude  nothing  at  home,  if  occa- 
sion of  argument  or  discourse  be  offered  at  the  table.’*  * 

The  domestic  chaplain  of  Bishop  Ifall  is  touched  with  a plowing  pencil,  and 
while  it  faithfully  exhibits  the  servile  and  depressed  state  of  the  poor  tutor,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  wrought  up  with  much  poiut  and  humour. 

* A gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertaine 
Into  his  house  some  trencher-chapelaine; 

Some  willing  man,  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 

And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 

First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed. 

While  his  young  maister  lieth  o’er  his  head  : 

Second,  that  he  do,  upon  no  default, 

Never  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt : 

Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twise ; 

Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies : 

Sit  hare  at  meales,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait : 

Last,  that  he  never  his  young  maister  beat ; 

But  he  must  aske  his  mother  to  define 

How  manic  jerks  she  would  his  breech  should  line. 

All  these  observ’d,  he  could  contented  be. 

To  give  five  markes,  and  winter  liverie.”  t 

F rom  the  description  of  the  character  of  the  country  clerical  tutor,  it  is  an  easy 
transition  to  that  of  the  rural  pedagogue  or  schoolmaster,  a personage  of  not  less 
consequence  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  than  in  the  present  period,  lie  frequently 
combined,  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  reputation  of  a conjuror  with  that 
of  a schoolmaster,  and  accordingly  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  l'inch,  in  the  drama- 
tis personae,  is  described  as  “ a schoolmaster,  and  a conjuror,”  and  the  following 
not  veryamiable  portrait  bfhis  personisgiven  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  play : — 

M They  brought  one  Pinch;  a hungry  lean- faced  villain, 

A meer  anatomy,  a mountebank, 

A thread-bare  juggler,  and  a fortune-teller 
A needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch, 

A living  dead  man  : this  pernicious  slave, 

Forsooth,  took  him  on  as  conjuror.” $ 

Den  Jonson  also  alludes  to  this  union  of  occupations  when  he  says,  “ I would  have 
ne'er  a cunning  schoolemaster  in  England,  I mean  a Cunninginan  as  a schoole- 
master;  that  is,  a Conjurour.”  § 

A less  formidable  figure  of  a schoolmaster  has  been  given  us  by  Shakspeare, 
under  the  character  of  Holofernes,  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  where  he  has  drawn 
a full-length  caricature  of  the  too  frequent  pedantry  of  this  profession.  Yet 
Holofernes,  though  he  speak  “ a leash  of  languages  at  once,”  is  not  deficient 
either  in  ability  or  discrimination ; he  ridicules  with  much  good  sense  and  humour 

* The  Comploat  Gentleman.  Fashioning  him  ahsolnt.  in  the  most  necessary  and  commendable  Qualities 
concerning  Mimic  or  Body  that  may  be  required  in  a Noble  Gentleman.  By  Henry  Pcacham  Master  of 
Arts  v Sometime  of  Trinitie  Collcdge  in  Cambridge. 

This  book,  which  is  written  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style,  was  published  in  1622,  and  has  been  several 
times  reprinted;  it  is  a work  of  considerable  interest  and  amusement,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  educa- 
tion and  literature  of  its  times. 

f Hall’s  Satires,  Book  ii.  sat.  67.  \ Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xx.  p 451 

§ The  Staple  of  Newes,  the  third  lntcrmeade  after  the  third  act. 
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the  literary  fops  of  tiis  days,  the  “raokers  of  orthography;"  and  his  conversation 
is  described  by  his  friend.  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  Curate,  as  possessing  all  the  requi- 
sites to  perfection.  “ Sir:  your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  senten- 
tious; pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  allcction,  audacious  without 
imptideney,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy.”  * “ It  is  very 
difficult,”  remarks  Dr.  Johnson,  ‘-to  add  any  thing  to  this  character  of  the 
schoolmaster's  table  talk,  and  perhaps  all  the  precepts  of  Castiglione  will  scarcely 
be  found  to  comprehend  a rule  for  conversation  so  justly  delineated,  so  widely 
dilated,  and  so  flicely  limited.”-}- 

The  country-schoolmasters  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  were,  how- 
ever, if  we  trust  to  accounts  of  Ascham  and  I’eacham,  in  general  many  degrees 
below  the  pedagogue  of  Shakspeare  in  ability;  tyranny  and  ignorance  appear  to 
have  been  their  chief  characteristics;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  were  they  defi- 
cient in  point  of  necessary  knowledge,  that  Peacham,  speaking  of  bad  masters, 
declares,  “ it  is  a generall  plague  and  complaint  of  the  whole  land;  for,  for  one 
discreet  and  able  teacher,  you  shall  tinde  twenty  ignorant  and  carelessc;  who 
(among  so  many  fertile  and  delicate  wits  as  England  allbrdcth)  whereas  they  make 
one  scholler,  they  marre  ten.”  j: 

Ascham  had  endeavoured,  by  every  argument  and  mode  of  persuasion  in  his 
power,  to  check  the  severe  and  indiscriminate  discipline  which  prevailed  among 
the  teachers  in  his  time  ; it  would  seem  in  vain  ; for  Peacham,  about  the  year 
1G-20,  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  lenity  in  equally  strenuous  terms,  and  has 
given  a minute  and  we  have  no  doubt  a faithful  picture  of  the  various  cruelties  to 
which  scholars  were  then  subjected ; a summary  of  the  rcsidt  of  this  conduct  may 
be  drawn  from  his  own  words  where  he  says,  “ Masters  for  the  most  part  so  be- 
have themselves,  that  their  very  name  is  hatefuil  to  the  scholler  who  tremldcth  at 
their  comming  in,  rejoyceth  at  their  absence,  and  looketh  his  master  (returned) 
in  the  face,  as  his  deadly  enemy.”  § 

To  the  charges  of  undue  severity  and  defective  literature,  we  must  add,  I am 
afraid,  the  infinitely  more  weighty  accusation  of  frequent  immorality  and  buf- 
foonery. Ludovicus  Vives,  who  wrote  just  before  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  asserts, 
that  “some  schoolmasters  taught  Ovid's  books  of  love  to  their  gpholars,  and  some 
made  expositions,  and  expounded  the  vices  ;”**  and  Peacham,  at  the  close  of  tho 
era  we  aro  considering,  consures  in  the  strongest  terms  their  too  common  levity 
and  misconduct : 

" The  diseases  wbereunlo  some  of  them  arc  very  subject,  are  humour  and/d/y  (that  I may  say 
nothing  of  the  grosse  ignorance  and  insufficiency  of  many)  whereby  they  become  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  both  in  the  schools  and  abroad.  Hence  it  comes  to  passe,  that  in  many  places,  es- 
pecially in  Italy,  of  all  professions  that  of  pedanleria  is  held  in  basest  repute  : the  schoole-masler 
almost  in  every  comedy  being  brought  upon  the  stage,  to  parallel  the  Zani  or  Panlaloun.  He  made 
us  good  sport  in  that  excellent  comedy  of  Prdanliut,  acted  in  our  Trinity  Coiledge  in  Cambridge, 
and  if  1 be  not  deceived,  in  Priicianut  Vapulam,  and  many  of  our  English  plays. 

“ I knew  one,  who  in  winter  would  ordinarily  in  a cold  morning  whip  bis  boyes  over  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  get  himselfe  a beat:  another  beat  them  forswearing,  and  all  the  while  he 
sweares  himselfe  with  horrible  oalbes,  he  would  forgive  any  fault  saving  that. 

“ 1 had  1 remember  mysclfe  (aeerc  S.  Albanes  in  Hertfordshire,  where  I was  borne)  a master, 
who  by  no  entreaty  would  teach  any  scholler  be  bad,  farther  than  his  father  had  learned  before 
him  ; as,  if  be  had  oncly  learned  but  to  reade  English,  the  sonne,  though  he  went  with  him  seven 
yeeres,  should  goe  no  further : bis  reason  was,  they  would  then  proove  saucy  rogues  and  controule 
their  fathers  : yet  these  are  they  that  oftentimes  have  our  bopefull  gentry  under  their  charge  and 
tuition,  to  bring  them  in  science  and  civility. "ff 

We  must,  I apprehend,  from  these  representations,  be  induced  to  conclude,  that 
ignorance,  despotism,  and  self-sufficiency  were  leading  features  in  the  composition 

• Act  v.  bc.  I -f-  Reed’,  Shakspeare,  vol.  vii.  p.  132.  note  7. 

; < omplciil  Gentleman,  p.  22.  edit,  of  1634.  $ Ibid.  p.  25. 

*•  Instruction  of  a Christian  Woman,  4to.  edit,  of  1567 
ff  Compleal  Gentleman,  p.  26,27. 
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of  tho  country-schoolmaster,  during  this  period  of  our  annals  ; it  would  not  ho 
just,  however,  to  infer  from  these  premises  that  the  larger  schools  were  equally 
unfortunate  in  their  conductors  ; on  the  contrary,  most  of  the  public  seminaries 
of  the  capital,  and  many  in  the  large  provincial  towns,  were  under  the  regulation 
of  masters  highly  respectable  for  their  erudition;  men,  indeed,  to  whom  neither 
Erasmus  nor  Joseph  Scaliger  would  have  refused  the  title  of  ripe  and  good  scholars. 

We  shall  now  pass  forward,  in  the  series  of  our  rural  characters,  to  the  de- 
lineation of  one  of  great  importance  in  a national  point  of  view,  that  of  the  substan- 
tial Farmer  or  Yeoman,  of  whom  Harrison  has  left  us  the  following  interesting 
definition  : — 

“ This  sort  of  people  have  a ccrtainc  prchemincnce,  and  more  estimation  than  labourers  and 
the  common  sort  of  arliGcers,  and  these  commonlie  live  weallhilie,  keepe  good  houses,  and  travel 
to  get  riches.  The;  are  also  for  the  most  part  farmers  to  gentlemen,  or  at  the  leastwise  artificers, 
and  with  grazing,  frequenting  of  markets,  and  keeping  of  servants  (not  idle  servants,  as  the  gentle- 
men doo,  but  such  as  get  both  their  owne  and  part  of  their  masters  living)  do  come  to  great  weltb, 
in  somucb  that  manie  of  them  are  able  and  doo  buie  the  lands  of  unthriflie  gentlemen,  and  often 
setting  their  sonnes  to  the  schooles,  to  the  universities,  and  to  the  ins  of  the  court ; or  otherwise 
leaving  them  sufficient  lands  whereupon  the;  may  live  without  labour,  doo  make  them  by  those 
■neanes  to  become  gentlemen  ; these  were  they  that  in  limes  past  made  all  France  afraid.  And 
alheit  they  be  not  called  master,  as  gentlemen  are,  or  sir  as  to  knights  appertained),  but  onelic 
John  and  Thomas,  &c.  : yet  have  they  bcene  found  to  have  doone  verie  good  service  . and  the 
kings  of  England  in  foughten  battels,  were  woont  to  remainc  amoog  them  (who  were  their  foot- 
men) as  the  French  kings  did  amongst  their  horsemen  : the  prince  thereby  shewing  where  his 
chiefc  strength  did  consist.”  * 

After  this  description  of  the  rank  which  the  farmer  held  in  society  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  mode  in  which  he  commonly  lived  in  the  ape  of  Elizabeth;  and  in 
doing  this  we  have  chosen,  as  usual,  to  adopt  at  considerable, length  the  language 
of  our  old  writers;  a practice  to  which  we  shall  in  future  adhere,  while  detailing  the 
manners,  customs,  etc.  of  our  ancestors,  a practice  which  lias  indeed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages ; for  the  authenticity  of  the  source  is  at  once  apparent,  the  diction  pos- 
sesses a peculiar  charm  from  its  antique  cast,  and  the  expression  has  a racincss  and 
force  of  colouring,  which  owes  its  origin  to  actual,  inspection,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, it  is  in  wain  to  expect,  on  such  subjects,  from  modern  composition. 

The  houses  or  cottages  of  the  farmer  were  built,  in  places  abounding  in  wood, 
in  a very  strong  and  substantial  manner,  with  not  more  than  four,  six,  or  nine 
inches  between  stuil  and  stud  ; hut  in  the  open  and  champagne  country,  they 
were  compelled  to  use  more  llimsy  materials,  with  here  and  there  a a girding  to 
which  they  fastened  their  splints,  and  then  covered  the  whole  with  thick  clay  to 
keep  out  the  w ind.  “ Certes  this  rude  kind  of  building,”  says  Harrison,  “ made 
tbe  Spaniards  in  qudene  Maries  daies  to  wonder,  birt  cheeflic  when  they  saw  w hat 
large  diet  was  used  in  manic  of  these  so  homclie  cottages,  in  so  ninch  that  one  of 
no  small  reputation  amongst  them  said  after  this  manner : ‘ These  English 

(quoth  he)  have  their  houses  made  of  sticks  and  durt,  but  they  fare  commonlie 
so  well  as  the  king.’  Whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  liked  better  of  our  good  fare 
in  such  coarse  cabins,  than  of  their  owne  thin  diet  in  their  prince-like  habitations 
and  palaces.”  -j*  The  cottages  of  tho  peasantry  usually  consisted  of  hut  two  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  the  outer  for  the  servants,  the  inner  for  the  master  and  his 
family,  and  Ihey  were  thatched  with  straw'  or  sedge  ; while  the  dwelling  of  tho 
substantial  farmer  was  distributed  into  several  rooms  ; above  and  beneath  was 
coated  with  w hite  lime  or  cement,  and  w'as  v ery  neatly  roofed  with  reed  ; hence 
Tusser,  speaking  of  the  farm-house,  gives  the  follow  ing  directions  for  repairing 
and  preserving  its  thatch  in  the  month  of  May  : 

u Where  houses  lie  reeded  (as  houses  have  need) 

Now  pare  of  the  mosse,  and  go  beat  in  Ihe  reed  : 
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The  justcr  ye  drive  if,  the  smoother  and  {tlaine. 

More  handsome  ye  make  it,  to  shut  off  the  raine.’’  * 

A few  years  before  the  era  of  which  we  are  treating,  the'vanerable  Hugh  La- 
timer, describing  in  one  of  his  impressive  sermons  the  economy  of  a farmer  in  his 
time,  tells  us  that  his  father,  who  was  a yeoman,  had  no  land  of  his  own,  but 
only  “ a farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by  the  year  at  the  utmost ; and  hereupon 
he  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a dozen  men.  lie  had  a walk  for  an  hundred 
sheep ; and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kirie.  He  kept  his  son  at  school  till  he  wont 
to  the  university,  and  maintained  him  there ; he  married  his  daughters  with  live 
pounds  or  twenty  nobles  a piece  ; ho  kept  hospitality  with  his  neighbours,  and 
some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor  ; and  all  this  he  did  out  of  the  said  farm."  -j- 

Land  let,  at  tfiis  period,  it  should  bo  remembered,  at  about  a shilling  per  acre; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  its  value  rapidly  increased,  together  with  a propor- 
tional augmentation  of  the  comfort  of  the  farmer,  who  even  began  to  exhibit  the 
elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life.  Of  the  change  which  took  place  in  rural  economy 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  following  faithful  and  interesting 
picture  has  been  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Harrison,  who,  noticing  the  additional 
splendour  of  gentlemen’s  houses,  remarks, — 

“ In  time*  past  the  cosllic  furniture  slated  there,  whereas  now  it  is  descended  yet  lower,  even 
unto  manic  farmers,  who  by  venue  of  their  old  and  not  of  their  new  leases,  have  for  the  most 
part  learned  also  to  garnish  their  cupbords  w ith  plate,  their  ioiucd  beds  wilh  lapislrie  and  silko 
hangings,  and  their  tables  wilh  carpets  and  fine  naperie,  whereby  the  wealth  of  our  euuntric 
(God  be  praised  therefore,  and  give  us  grace  to  imploie  it  well)  dooth  infinitlic  appeare.  Neither 
doo  1 speake  this  in  rcproch  or  ante  man,  Ood  is  my  judge,  but  to  shew  that  1 do  rejoise  rather, 
to  see  how  Ood  hath  blessed  us  wilh  his  good  gifts ; and  w Idlest  I behold  how  that  id  a lime 
wherein  all  things  arc  growen  to  most  excessive  prices,  and  what  commoditic  so  ever  is  to  be  had, 
is  daily  plucked  from  Ihe  commonallie  by  such  as  looke  in  to  everie  trade,  we  doo  yet  find  the 
means  to  oblein  and  atchive  such  furniture  as  here  to  fore  hath  borne  unpossible.  There  arc  old 
men  yet  dwelling  in  Ihe  village  where  1 remaiuc,  which  have  noted  three  things  to  he  marvcllouslic 
altered  in  England  within  llieir  sound  remembrance ; and  other  three  things  too  too  much  cn- 
rreased.  One  is,  the  multitude  of  cliiiunies  lalclic  erected,  whereas  in  their  yoong  daies  there 
were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  manic  in  most  uplandish  tow  nes  of  the  realrnc,  (the  religious 
houses,  and  manor  places  of  their  lords  alwaies  excepted,  and  peradventure  some  great  personages) 
but  rch  one  made  his  fire  against  a reredosse  in  the  hall,  where  he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat. 

“ The  i ecaml  is  the  great  (although  not  gencrall)  amendment  of  lodgiug,  for  (said  they)  our 
fathers  (yea  and  wee  ourselves  also)  have  lien  full  on  upon  straw  pallets,  on  rough  mats  covered 
onlie  w ith  a sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dagswain  or  hop  harlots  (I  use  their  owne  termcj), 
and  a good  round  log  under  their  heads  instead  of  a bolster  or  pillow.  If  it  were  so  that  our 
fathers  or  the  good  man  of  the  house,  had  within  seven  yeares  aficr  his  mariage  purchased  a mat- 
ures or  Aockebed,  and  thereto  a sackc  of  chaflc  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himselfe  to  be  as 
well  lodged  as  Ihe  lord  of  the  towne,  that  peradventure  laic  seldotne  in  a bed  of  downe  or  whole 
felhers ; so  well  were  Ibey  contented,  and  wilh  such  base  kind  of  furniture  : which  also  is  not 
verie  much  amended  as  yet  in  some  parts  of  Bedfordshire,  and  elsew  here  further  off  from  our 
southerne  parts.  Pillowes  (said  they)  were  thought  meet  onelie  for  women  in  child  bed.  As  foe 
servants,  if  they  had  anie  shhet  above  them  it  was  well,  for  seldome  had  they  anie  under  tbeir  bo- 
dies, io  keepe  them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  on  through  the  canvas  of  the  pallet,  and 
rased  their  hardened  hides. 

“ The  third  thing  they  tell  nf,  is  the  exchange  of  vcsscll,  as  of  treenc  platters  into  pewter,  and 
wodden  spoones  into  silver  or  tin.  For  so  common  was  all  sorts  of  treenc  slutl  in  old  time,  that  a 
man  should  bardiie  find  four  pieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventure  a sail)  in  a good 
farmer's  house,  and  yet  for  all  this  frugalilie  (if  it  may  so  be  justly  called)  they  were  scarce  able 
to  live  and  paie  their  rents  at  their  daies  without  selling  of  a cow,  or  an  horsse,  or  more,  although 
they  paid  hut  fourc  pounds  at  the  uttermost  by  Die  ycare.  Such  also  was  their  poverlic,  that  if 
tome  one  od  farmer  or  husbandman  bad  bccne  at  the  alehouse,  a thing  greatlic  used  in  those  daies. 
amungsl  six  or  seven  of  his  neighbours,  and  there  in  a braverie  to  shew  what  store  he  had,  did 

* Three  editions  of  Tusser's  Poem  on  Husbandry  are  now  before  me;  the  first  printed  in  1557,  eutilied. 
“A  hundrelti  ttitod  Poiutev  of  Husbandrie  . ” the  4to.  edition  of  I5S6,  termed  M rive  Hundred  Poiulea  of 
Good  Husbandrie  ; ’’  tutd  “ Tusser  Retli  virus."  by  Daniel  llilman.  first  published  in  17 10,  and  again  in  1744  ; 
the  quatrain  just  quoted  is  from  Ihe  copy  of  1744,  p.  56. 

X Gilpin's  1 .if,-  of  Latimer,  p.  2. 
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cast  down  his  purse,  and  therein  a noble  or  sis  shillings  in  silver,  unlo  them  (for  few  such  men 
then  cared  Tor  gold,  brcatise  it  was  not  so  rcadir  paiment,  and  lliey  were  oft  inforeed  to  give  a 
penie  for  the  eschangc  <Jf  an  augell)  it  was  verie  likelic  that  all  the  rest  could  not  laie  downc  so 
much  against  it : whereas  In  my  time,  although  peradventurc  foure  poundcs  of  old  rent  be  impro- 
ved to  fortie,  fiftie,  or  an  hundred  pounds,  yet  will  the  farmer  as  anolber  palmc  or  dale  tree  thinkc 
his  gaines  verie  small  toward  the  end  of  his  terme,  if  he  have  not  sis  or  seven  yeares  rent  lieing  by 
him,  therewith  to  purchase  a new  lease,  beside  a faire  garnish  of  pewter  on  his  cupbord,  with  so 
much  in  od  vesscll  going  about  the  bouse,  thrde  or  foure  fealher  beds,  so  manic  coverlids  and 
carpels  of  lapislrie,  a silver  salt,  a bow le  for  wine  (if  not  an  whole  neast)  and  a dozzen  of  spoones 
to  furnish  up  the  sule.”* 

To  this  curious  delineation  of  the  furniturcand  household  accommodation  of  the 
farmer,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  sketch,  to  add  a few  things 
relative  to  his  dint  and  hospitality.  Contrary  to  what  has  taken  place  in  modern 
times,  the  hours  for  meals  were  later  with  the  artificer  and  the  husbandman  than 
with  the  higher  orderof  society;  the  farmer  and  his  servants  usuallysitting  down  to 
dinner  at  one  o'clock,  and  to  supper  at  seven,  while  the  nobleman  and  gentleman 
took  the  first  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the  seennd  at  five'in  the  afternoon. 

It  would  appear  that,  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace,  good  eating  was  as  much 
cultivated  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  as  it  has  been  in  any  subsequent  period;  and 
the  rites  of  hospitality,  more  especially  in  the  country,  were  observed  with  a fre- 
quency and  cordiality  which  a further  progress  in  civilisation  has  rather  tended  to 
check  than  to  increase. 

Of  the  larder  of  the  cotter  and  the  shepherd,  and  of  the  hospitality  of  the  former, 
a pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  acquired  from  the  simple  yet  beautiful  strains  of  an 
old  pastoral  bard  of  Elizabeth's  days,  who,  describing  a nobleman-fatigued  by  the 
chase,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  long  fasting,  adds  that  lie — 

A cushion  made  of  lists,  a stoole 
H alf  backed  with  .*»  houpe,  . 

Were  brought  him,  and  he  sitteth  down 
Besides  a sorry  coupe. 

The  poor  old  couple  wish’t  their  bread 
Were  wheat,  their  whig  were  perry, 

Their  bacon  beefe,  their  milke  and  curds 
Weare  creame,  to  make  him  mery."  *j* 

The  picture  of  the  shepherd  yoillh  is  so  exquisitely  drawn  that,  though  only  a 
portion  of  it  is  illustrative  of  our  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  giving  so  much  of  the 
text  as  will  render  the  figure  complete. 

44  Sweet  growle,  or  whig,  his  bottle  had 
As  much  as  it  might  bold : 

A sheeve  of  bread  as  browne  as  nut, 

And  cheese  as  white  as  snowe, 

And  wildings,  or  the  season’s  fruite, 

He  did  in  scrip  bestow: 

And  whil'st  his  py-bald  curre  did  sleepe, 

And  shccp-hooke  lay  him  by. 

On  hollow  quilles  of  olen  strawe 
He  piped  melody 

-------  With  the  sun 

He  doth  his  flocke  unfold, 

And  all  the  day  on  hillorplaine 
He  merrie  chat  can  hold  : 

And  with  the  sun  doth  folde  againe ; 

Then  jogging  home  betime, 

He  turtles  a crab,  or  tunes  a round, 

Or  sings  some  merrie  ryrac: 

* Holinshed,  vol  i,  p.  317,  318 

t Warner’*  Albion’s  England,  chap.  42.  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol  i*.  p G02. 

| Warner  in  L'lialmeri  s roots,  %ol.  iv.  p.  552,  663 


Nor  Inches  he  gleeful  tales  to  tell , 

Whil'st  round  the  bole  doth  trot  ; 

And  sitteth  singing  care  away, 

Till  he  to  bed  hath  got. 

Theare  sleeps  he  soundly  all  the  night, 
Forgetting  morrow  cares, 

Nor  fearcs  he  blasting  of  his  corne 
Nor  uttering  of  his  wares. 

Or  storraes  by  seas,  or  stirres  on  land. 

Or  cracke  of  crcditc  lost, 

Not  spending  franklier  than  his  flocke 
{Shall  still  defray  the  cost. 

’Wei  wot  I,  sooth  they  say  that  say : 

More  quiet  nightes  and  daies 

The  shepheard  sleepes  and  wakes  than  be 
Whose  cattel  he  doth  graize.”  X 


“ Did  house  him  in  a peakish  graunge 
Within  a forrest  great: 

Wheare,  knowne,  and  welcom’d,  as  the  place 
And  persons  might  afTorde, 

Browne  bread,  whig,  bacon,  curds,  and  milke, 
Were  set  him  on  the  horde  : 
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The  lines  in  Italics  allude  to  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  recreated  themselves  over  the  spicy  bowl.  To  “turne  a 
crab  is  to  roast  a wilding  or  wild  apple  in  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown 
hissing  hot  into  a bowl  of  nut-brown  ale,  into  which  had  been  previously  put  a 
toast  with  some  spice  and  sugar.  To  this  delicious  compound  Shakspeare  has 
frequently  referred;  thus,  in  Love's  Labour’s  Lost  one  of  his  designations  of 
winter  is, 

“ When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl : ” * 

and  Puck,  describing  his  own  wanton  tricks,  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
says — 

u And  sometime  lurk  1 in  a gossip's  bowl, 
in  very  likeness  of  a roasted  crab, 

And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I bob."  f 

The  very  expression  to  turn  a crab  will  be  found  in  the  following  passages  from 
two  old  plays,  in  the  first  of  which  the  good  man  says  he  will 

u Sit  down  in  his  chaire  by  his  wife  faire  Alison, 

And  turne  a crabbe  in  the  fire;”$ 

an<1  in  tin*  second, ^.Christmas  is  personified 

——“sitting  in  a corner  turning  crabs. 

Or  coughing  o’er  a warmed  pot  of  ale.”  § 

Nor  can  we  omit,  in  closing  this  series  of  quotations,  the  following  stanzas  of  a 
tine  old  song  in  the  curious 'comedy  of  “Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,”  first  printed 
in  1375: 

f 

“ I love  no  rost,  but  a nut  brown  tosle, 
and  a crab  iayde  in  the  fyre ; 

A I)  tie  bread  shall  do  me  stead, 
much  bread  I not  desyre. 

No  froste  nor  snow,  no  winde,  I trow, 

Can  hurte  me  if  I wolde, 

I am  so  wrapt,  and  throwiy  lapt 
of  joly  good  ale,  and  oide. 

Back  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare, 
booth  foote  and  handc  g6  colde ; 

But  belly,  God  sende  thee  good  ale  ynoughe, 
whether  it  be  newe  or  olde.”** 

To  tell  gleeful  tales,  “whilst  round  the  bole  doth  trot,"  was  an  amusement 
much  more  common  among  our  ancestors,  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
subsequent  century,  than  it  has  been  in  any  later  period.  The  Winter’s  Tale  of 
Shakspeare  owes  its  title  to  this  custom,  of  which  an  oxamplc  is  placed  before  us 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act. 

Her.  Come,  Sir— 

Pray  you,  ait  by  us. 

And  tell ’s  a talc. 

Mam.  Merry,  or  sad,  shaft  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will,  ft 

And  Burton,  the  first  edition  of  whose  “Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  was  published 
in  1517,  enumerates,  among  the  ordinary  recreations  of  Winter,  “merry  tales  of 
errant  knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  cheaters, 
witches,  fayries,  goblins,  friars,  etc. — which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell; 

* Act  v.  sc.  *2.  Song  at  the  conclusion. 

| Damon  and  Pi  I hint,  1582. 

•*  Introductory  Song  to  the  second  act.  Vide 
-f  f Reed’s  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix.  p.  256. 

4* 


+ Act  ii.  sc.  I . 

§ Summer**  Last  Will  and  Testament,  by  Nash,  1GOO 
Ancient  British  Drama,  tol  i. 
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all  are  well  pleased  with;’’  and  he  remarks  shortly  afterwards,  “when  three  or 
four  flood  companions  meet,  they  tell  old  stories  by  the  lire-side,  or  in  the  stin,  as 
old  folks  usually  do,  remembering  afresh  and  with  pleasure  antient  matters,  ami 
such  like  accidents,  which  hap|>cncd  in  their  younger  years."  * Milton  also,  in 
his  “L' Allegro,"  first  printed  in  1045,  gives  a conspicuous  station 

“ to  the  spicy  nut-bfown  ale. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a feat : ” 

and  adds  , 

u Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  to  sleep  . f 

The  farmer’s  daily  diet  may  be  drawn  with  suflicientaccuracy  from  the  curious 
old  Georgic  of  Tusser,  a poem  which,  more  than  any  other  that  we  possess, 
throws  light  upon  the  agricultural  manners  and  customs  of  the  age.  In  Lent, 
says  this  entertaining  bard,  the  farmer  must  in  the  first  place  consume  his  red 
herring,  and  afterwards  his  salt  fish,  which  should  be  kept  in  store,  indeed,  and 
considered  as  good  even  when  Lent  is  past;  and  with  these  leeks  and  peas  should 
be  procured  for  pottage,  with  the  view  of  saving  milk,  oatmeal,  and  bread:  at 
Easter  veale  and  bacon  are  to  bo  the  chief  articles;  at  Martilmas  salted  beef, 
“when  eountry  folk  do  dainties  lack:”  at  Midsummer,  when  mackrel  are  out  of 
season,  grasse  (that  is  sallads,  etc.),  fresh  beef  and  pease:  at  Michaelmas  fresh 
herring  and  fatted  £ crones:  at  All  Saints  pork  and  souse,  sprats  and  spurlings:  at 
Christmas  he  enjoins  the  farmer  to  “plaie  and  make  good  cheere,”  and  he  con- 
cludes by  advisinghim,  as  was  the  custom  in  Elizabeth's  time,  toobserve  Fridays, 
Saturdays,  and  Wednesdays  as  fish-days;  to  “keep  einbrings  well  and  fasting 
dayes,”  and  if  fish  and  fruit  be  scarce,  to  supply  their  want  with  butter  and 
cheese. § To  these  recommendations  he  adds,  in  another  place,  that  ' 

w Good  ploughmen  look  w eekly,  of  custom  and  right, 

For  rostincat  on  sundaies,  aud  thursday  at  night:’-’ 

and  he  subsequently  gives  directions  for  writing  what  he  terms  “husbandlic 
posies,”  that  is,  economical  proverbs  in  rhyme,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Hall,  the 
parlour,  the  ghost’s  chamber,  and  the  good  man's  own  bed  chamber.** 

If  the  farmer  have  a visitor,  our  worthy  bard  is  not  illiberal  in  his  allowance, 
but  advises  him  to  place  three  dishes  on  his  table  at  dinner,  well  dressed, 
which,  says  he,  will  be  sufficient  to  please  your  friend,  and  will  become  your 
Hall. ft 

On  days  of  feasting  and  rejoicing,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  a common 
custom  for  the  guests  to  bring  their  victuals  with  them,  forming  as  it  were  a pic- 
nic meal;  thus,  Harrison,  describing  the  occasional  mirth  and  hospitality  of  the 
farmer,  says, — 

“In  feasting  the  husbandmen  doo  exceed  after  their  manner : especiallie  at  bridalles,  purifications 
of  women,  and  such  ml  meetings,  where  it  is  incredible  to  tell  what  meat  is  consumed  and  spent, 
ech  one  bringing  such  a dish,  or  so  manie  with  him  as  his  wife  and  he  doo  consult  upon,  but 
alwaies  with  this  consideration,  that  the  liefer  friend  shall  have  the  better  provision.  This  also 
is  commonlie  scene  at  these  bankets,  that  the  good  man  of  the  house  is  not  charged  with  any 
thing  saving  bread,  drink,  sauce,  liouseroomc,  and  fire.  (He  then  gives  11s  the  following  naive 
and  pleasing  picture  of  their  festivity  and  content.,)  The  husbandmen  arc  suflicienllie  liberal! , 
and  veric  frlendlie  at  their  tables,  and  when  they  inlet,  they  are  so  merle  without  malice,  and 
plaino  without  inward  Italian  or  French  craft  and  subtiltic,  that  it  would  doo  a man  good  to  be  in 
companie  among  them.  Herein  only  are  the  inferiour  sort  somewhat  to  be  blamed,  that  being 
thus  assembled,  their  talke  is  now  aud  then  such  as  savourctb  of  scurrililie  aud  ribaldrie,  a thing 

, * Rurton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  n.  172,  173..  eighth  edition  of  Ifi76. 

I Milton's  Poems  by  Wnrton,  second  edition,  p.  5fi.  lit. 

; Crones  are  ewes  whose  teeth  are  so  worn  down,  tlmt  they  can  no  longer  live  in  their  sheep-wttlk  , but 
w ill  sometimes,  if  pot  into  good  jmsttlre,  thrive  exceedingly, 

§ Turner, 4ln  edit  1586..  chap.  12.  f0l.  25.  26.  df  Ibid.  f„l.  138.  144, 145. 

••  Ib'J.  of.  1586.  fol.  133. 
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naturallie  incidenl  to  carters  and  clowns,  who  t hi nke  themselves  not  to  he  ineric  and  welcome,  if 
their  foolish  vcines  in  this  behaife  be  never  so  little  restrained.  This  is  moreover  to  be  added  in 
these  meetings,  that  if  they  happen  to  stumble  upon  a ptfecc  of  venison,  and  a cup  of  wine  or 
verie  strong  beere  or  ale  (which  latter  they  commonlie  provide  against  their  appointed  dales) 
they  thinke  their  cbttere  so  great,  and  themselves  to  have  fared  so  well,  as  the  lord  Malor  of 
London,  with  whoinc  when  their  bellies  be  full  they  will  not  often  slicke  to  make  comparison, 

( saying,  I hare  dined  so  well  as  my  lord  maior)  because  that  of  a subject  there  is  no  publike 
officer  of  anic  citie  in  Europe,  that  may  compare  in  port  and  countenance  with  him  during  the 
time  of  his  office."  * 

The  dress  of  the  farmer  during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  plain 
and  durable;  consisting,  for  common  purposes,  of  coarse  gray  cloth  or  fustian,  in 
the  form  of  trunk-hose,  frock,  or  doublet. 

To  his  account  of  the  farmer’s  mode  of  living,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a brief 
description  of  his  coadjutor  in  domestic  economy,  the  English  housewife,  a per- 
sonage of  no  small  importance;  for,  as  honest  Tusser  has' justly  observed, 

u House  keping  and  husbandry,  if  it  be  good, 
must  love  one  another,  as  cousinnes  in  blood. 

The  wife  to,  must  husband  as  well  as  the  man, 
or  farewell  thy  husbandry,  doe  what  thou  can.” f 

Of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  constitute  this  useful  character,  Gervase 
Markham  has  given  us  a very  curious  detail,  in  his  work  entitled  “ The  English 
Housewife;”  which,  though  not  published  until  the  close  of  the  Shakspearian  era, 
appears,  from  the  dedication  to  Frances,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  to  have 
been  written  long  anterior  to  its  transmission  to  the  press;  for  it  is  there  said, 
“That  much  of  it  was  a manuscript  which  many  years  ago  belonged  to  an 
honourable  Countess,  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  our  $ kingdom.”  It  is  a de- 
lineation which,  as  supposed  of  easy  practical  application,  does  honour  to  the  sex 
and  to  the  age.  After  expatiating  on  the  necessity  of  a religious  example  to  her 
household,  on  the  part  of  the  good  housewife,  he  thus  proceeds: 

'*  Next  unlo  her  sanctity  and  holiness  of  life  It  is  meet  that  our  English  Housewife  be  a woman 
of  great  modesty  and  temperance,  as  well  inwardly  as  outwardly ; inwardly,  as  in  her  behaviour  and 
carriage  towards  her  husband,  wherein  she  shall  shun  all  violence  of  rage,  passion  and  humour, 
coveting  less  to  direct  than  to  be  directed,  appearing  ever  unto  him  pleasant,  amiable  and  delightful ; 
and,  tho’  occasion  of  mishaps,  or  the  mis-governmentof  his  will  may  induce  her  to  contrary  thoughts 
yet  vertuously  to  suppress  them,  and  with  a mild  sufferance  rather  to  call  him  home  from  his  error, 
than  with  the  strength  of  anger  to  abate  the  least  spark  of  his  evil*  calling  into  her  mind,  that 
evil  and  uncomely  language  is  deformed,  though  uttered  even  to  servants;  but  most  monstrous 
and  ugly,  when  it  appears  before  the  presence  of  a husband : outwardly,  as  in  her  apparel,  and 
dyet,  both  which  she  shall  proportion  according  to  the  competency  of  her  husband's  estate  and 
calling,  making  her  circle  rather  strait  than  large  : for  it  is  a rule,  if  we  extend  to  the  uttermost, 
vve  take  away  increase ; if  we  go  a hairs  bredth  beyond,  we  enter  into  consumption : but  if  we 
preserve  any  part,  we  build  strong  forts  against  the  adversaries  of  fortune,  provided  that  such 
preservation  be  honest  and  conscionablu : for  . as  lavish  prodigality  is  brutish,  so  miserable 
covetousness  is  hellish.  Let  therefore  the  Housewife's  garments  be  coknely  and  strong,  made  as 
well  to  preserve  the  health,  as  to  adorn  the  person,  altogether  without  toylsh  garnishes,  or  the 
gloss  of  light  colours,  and  as  far  from  the  vanity  of  new  and  fantastick  fashions,  as  near  to  the 
comely  imitation  of  modest  matrons.  Let  her  dyet  be  wholesome  and  cleanly,  prepared  at  due 
hours,  and  cook’d  with  care  and  diligence  ; let  it  be  rather  to  salisfie  nature,  than  her  affections, 
and  apter  to  kill  himyer  than  revive  new  appetites ; let  it  proceed  more  from  the  provision  of 
her  own  yard,  than  the  furniture  of  the  markets  ; and  let  it  be  rather  esteemed  for  the  familiar 
acquaintance  she  bath  without  it,  than  for  the  strangeness  and  rarity  it  bringeth  from  other 
countries.  . ,}  «•  < 

“To  conclude,  our  English  Housewife  must  be  of  chasl  thoughts,  stout  courage,  patient, 
untired,  watchful,  diligent,  witty,  pleasant,  constant  in  friendship,  full  of  good  neighbour  hood, 

1 1 oli iwhod,  vol  i.  p 28*2.  \ Turner,  first  edit,  of  1567,  title-page. 

X The  English  House-Wife,  containing  the  inward  and  outward  YerlucS  which  ought  to  he  in  a Complcnt 
Woman.  Ninth  edition,  1683.  Dedication. 
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wise  in  discourse,  bul  not  frequent  therein,  sharp  and  quick  of  speech,  but  not  bitter  or  talkative, 
secret  in  tier  affairs,  comfortable  in  her  counsels,  and  generally  skilful  in  Ihe  worth)  knowledges 
which  do  belong  to  her  vocation.'’  * 

These  knowledges,  lie  then  states,  should  consist  in  an  intimacy  with  domestic 
physic,  with  cookery,  with  the  distillation  of  waters,  with  the  making  and  dying 
of  cloth,  with  the  conduct  of  dairies,  and  with  malting,  brewing,  and  baking;  for 
all  which  he  gives  very  ample  directions.  Markham,  indeed,  seems  to  hav  e taken 
the  greater  part  of  this  picture  from  his  predecessor  Tusscr,  in  whose  poems  on 
husbandry  may  be  found,  among  many  others,  the  following  excellent  precepts 
for  the  conduct  of  the  good  house-wife  : — 

“ In  Marche  and  in  Aprill  from  morning  to  night : 
in  sowing  and  setting  good  huswives  delight. 

To  have  in  their  garden  or  some  other  plot: 
to  trim  up  their  house  and  to  furnish  their  pot. 

Have  millons  at  Mihelmas,  parsneps  in  lent : 
in  June,  buttred  heanes,  saveth  fish  to  be  spent. 

With  those  and  good  pottage  inough  having  than  : 
thou  winnest  the  heart  of  thy  laboring  man. 

From  Aprill  begin  til  saint  Andrew  be  past 
so  long  with  good  huswives  their  dairies  doe  last. 

Good  railche  bease  and  pasture,  good  husbandes  provide  : 
good  huswives  kuow  best  all  the  rest  how  to  guide. 

But  huswives,  that  learn e not  to  make  their  owne  cheese  : 
with  trusting  of  others,  have  thes  for  their  feese : 

Their  milke  slapt  in  corners  their  creaine  al  to  sost : 
their  milk  pannes  so  ilotte,  that  their  cheeses  be  lost. 

Where  some  of  a kowe  makelh  yerely  a pounde : 

these  huswives  crye  creake  for  their  voice  will  not  soumle. 

The  servauntes  suspecting  their  dame,  lye  in  waighte  : 
with  one  thing  or  other  they  trudge  away  straight. 

Then  neighbour  (for  gods  sake)  if  any  such  be; 
if  you  know  a good  servant,  waine  her  to  me. 

Such  maister  suche  man,  and  such  mistres  such  mayde  ; 
such  husbandes  and  huswives,  suche  houses  araide. 

For  fiax  and  for  hemp,  for  to  have  of  her  owne : 
the  wife  must  in  May  take  good  hedc  it  be  sowuc. 

And  trimme  it  and  keepe  it  to  serve  at  a node  : 
the  femble  to  spin  and  the  karle  lor  her  fede. 

Good  hushaudes  abrode  seketh  al  wel  to  havp : 
good  huswives  at  home  seketh  al  wel  to  save. 

Thus  having  and  saving  in  place  where  they  raeete  : 
make  profit  w ith  pleasure  suche  couples  to  greete.”  f 

But  it  is  in  “ The  points  of  Huswifry  united  to  the  comfort  of  Husbandry,"  of 
the  pood  old  poet,  that  we  recognise  the  most,  perfect  picture  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  agricultural  life  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  This  material  addition  to 
the  husbandry  of  our  author  appeared  in  1570,  and  embraces  a complete  view  of 
the  province  of  the  Huswife,  with  all  her  daily  labours  and  duties,  which  are 
divided  into— 1st,  Morning  Works;  ‘idly,  Breakfast  Doings;  3dlv,  DinnerMatters; 
4thly,  Afternoon  Works;  5thly,  Evening  Works;  Othly,  Supper-Matters;  and 
7thly,  After-Supper  Matters. 

From  the  details  of  this  arrangement  we  learn,  that  the  servants  in  summer 
rose  at  four,  and  in  winter  at  five  o'clock;  that  in  the  latter  season  they  were 
called  to  breakfast  on  the  appearance  of  the  dav-star,  and  that  the  huswise  herself 
was  the  carver  and  distributer  of  the  meat  and  pottage.  We  find,  likewise,  and 


English  Home-Wife,  j».  2,  3,  4. 


f Tutucr,  first  edit,  |>.  14,  15. 
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it  is  the  only  objectionable  article  in  the  admonitions  of  the  poet,  that  he  recom- 
mends his  dame  not  to  scold,  but  to  thrash  heartily  her  maids  when  refractory; 
and  he  adds  a circumstance  rather  extraordinary,  but  at  the  same  time  strongly 
recommendatory  of  the  effects  of  music,  that 

” Such  servants  are  oftenest  painfull  and  good, 

That  sing  in  their  labour,  as  birds  in  the  wood." 

Dinner,  he  enjoins,  should  be  taken  at  noon;  should  be  quickly  dispatched;  and 
should  exhibit  plenty,  hut  no  dainties. 

The  bare  table,  ho  observes,  will  do  as  well,  as  if  covered  with  a cloth,  which 
is  liable  to  be  cut;  and  that  wooden  and  pewter  dishes  and  tin  vessels  for  liquor 
arc  the  best,  as  most  secure;  and  then,  with  his  accustomed  piety,  he  advises  the 
regular  use  of  grace— 

M At  dinner,  at  supper,  at  morning,  at  night, 

Give  thanks  unto  God." 

As  soon  as  dinner  is  over,  the  servants  are  again  set  to  work,  and  he  very  hu- 
manely adds, 

“ To  servant  in  seikness,  see  nothing  ye  grutch, 

A thing  of  a trifle  shall  comfort  him  much.” 

Many  precepts,  strictly  economical,  then  follow,  in  which  the  huswife  is  direct- 
ed to  save  her  parings,  drippings,  and  skimmings  for  the  sake  of  her  poultry,  and 
for  “ medicipe  for  cattle,  for  earl,  and  for  shoe;”  to  employ  the  afternoon,  like  a 
good  sempstress,  in  making  and  mending;  to  keep  her  maids  clbanly  in  their 
persons,  to  call  them  quarterly  to  account,  to  mark  and  number  accurately  her 
linen,  to  save  her  feathers,  to  use  little  spice,  and  to  make  her  own  candle. 

The  business  of  the  evening  commences  with  preparations  for  supper,  as  soon 
as  the  hens  go  to  roost;  the  hogs  are  ttien  to  be  served,  the  cows  milked,  and  as 
night  comes  on,  the  servants  return,  hut  none  empty-handed,  some  bringing  in 
wood,  some  logs,  etc.  The  cattle,,  both  without  and  within  doors,  are  next  to  be 
attended  to,  all  clothes  brought  into  the  house,  and  no  door  left  unbolted,  and  the  t 
duties  of  the  evening  close  with  this  injunction : 

u Thou  woman,  whom  pity  becometh  the  best, 

Grant  all  that  hath  laboured  time  to  take  rest.” 

Supper  now  is  spread,  and  the  scene  opens  with  an  excellent  persuasive  to 
cheerfulness  and  hospitality: 

u Provide  for  thy  husband,  to  make  him  good  cheer, 

Make  merry  together,  while  time  ye  be  here. 

A-bed  aud  at  hoard,  howsoever  befall. 

Whatever  God  sendeth,  be  merry  witbali. 

No  taunts  before  servants,  for  hindering  of  fame, 

No  jarring  too  loud,  for  avoiding  of  shame." 

The  servants  are  then  ordered  to  be  courteous,  and  attentive  to  each  other, 
especially  at  their  meals,  and  directions  are  given  for  the  next  morning’s  work. 

The  last  section,  entitled  “After-supper  matters,”  is  introduced  and  terminated 
in  a very  moral  and  impressive  manner.  The  first  couplet  tells  us  to 

“ Remember  those  children,  whose  parents  be  poor, 

W hich  hunger,  yet  dare  not  to  cravo  at  thy  door 

the  bandog  is  then  ordered  to  have  the  hones  and  the  scraps;  the  huswife  looks 
carefully  to  the  lire,  the  candle,  and  the  keys;  the  whole  family  retire  lorest,  at 
nine  in  winter,  and  at  ten  in  summer,  and  the  farmer's  day  closes  with  four  lines 
which  ought  to  lie  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  which,  if  duly  observed,  would 
ensufe  a great  portion  of  the  happiness  obtainable  by  man  : 
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M Hr  lowly,  not  mitten,  if  might  go  amiss; 

What  wresting  inay  lose  thee,  that  win  with  a kiss. 
Doth  bear  and  forbear,  now  and  then  ns  ye  may, 
Then  wench,  God  a mercy ! thy  husband  will  aay.’’  * 


• Mavor’i  Tusser,  p.  247.  nd  p.  270.  • 

Even  thi*.  and  every  other  description  of  the  duties  of  the  Huswife,  may  be  traced  to  MThc  Book  of 
Husbandry,”  written  by  Sir  Anthony  Pilzhcrbert,  of  Norbury,  iu  Derbyshire  ' 

This  gentleman,  who  was  a Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  justly  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  “ the  tether  of  English  Husbandry.”  His  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
printed  by  Itiehard  Pynsou,  in  1523,  4to.,  underwent  not  less  than  eleven  editions  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  soon  excited  among  lus  countrymen  a most  beneficial  spirit  of  emulation.  Notwithstanding 
these  numerous  impressions,  there  arc  probably  not  ten  complete  copies  left  iu  the  kingdom.  » 

One  of  these  is,  however,  now  before  me,  included  in  a thick  duodecimo,  of  which  the  first  article  is 
**  Xenophon's  treatise  of  householde,”  black  letter,  title  wonting  ; the  colophon,  44  Imprinted  At  l*ondon 
in  fletestreto  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Berthelet.  Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.”  No  date. 
The  second  article  is  “ The  booke  of  llusbandryc  verye  profitable  and  necessary  for  all  tnancr  of  persons, 
new  lye  corrected  and  amended  by  the  nuclor  fitzherbard,  with  dyvers  nddicious  put  thereunto.  Anno  do. 
1553.”  black  letter.  Colophon,  **  Imprinted  at  Londou  in  Flete  slrete  at  the  sigue  of  the  Sunne  over 
aguyevt  the  Conduit  by  John  Weylnnde.”  Sixty-one  leaves,  exclusive  of  the  table.  The  third  article 
is  entitled  “ Surveyinge,”  An.  1546.  Colophon,  *4  1 .ondini  in  srdibus  Thome  Berthelet  typis  impress. 
Cum  privilegio  ad  iinprimenduni  solum.”  Contains  sixty  leaves,  black  letter. 

From  “ The  booke  of  husbandrye,”  I shall  extract  the  detail  of  htiswifcly  duties,  as  a specimen  of  the 
work,  and  as  a proof  of  the  assertion  at  the  commencement  of  this  note. 

“ What  workes  a wyfe  shoulde  doc  in  generall. 

" First  in  the  tnornyng  when  thou  art  waked  and  purpose  to  rise,  lift  up  thy  hand,  and  blia  the  and 
make  a signe  of  the  holy  crosse.  In  nomine  pains  et  til li  et  spiritus  sancti.  Amen.  In  the  name  of  the 
lather  y*  sonne,  and  the  holy  gost.  And  if  thou  save  a Paternoster,  au  Ave  and  a Crede,  and  remembre 
thy  maker  thou  shalte  spede  much  the  better,  and  when  thou  art  up  and  rendye,  then  firste  swept*  thy 
house : dresse  up  the  dysshe  herd,  and  set  al  thynges  in  good  order  within  thy  house,  milke  >•  kie,  socle 
thy  calves,  silt*  by  thy  milke,  take  un  thy  children,  and  aray  them,  nnd  provide  for  thy  hushandc's  hreake- 
faste,  diner,  sou  per,  and  for  thy  childreu  and  servauntes,  and  take  tliy  parte  wylh  them.  And  to  ordeync 
come  and  malt  to  the  myll,  to  bake  and  brue  wilbnl  when  nede  is.  And  mete  it  to  the  myl  and  fro  the 
my  I,  and  sc  that  thou  have  thy  mesure  agayne  besides  the  tole  or  els  the  inyluer  dealeth  not  truly  wjth 
the,  or  els  thy  corne  is  not  dryc  ns  it  should  be,  thou  must  make  butter  and  chese  when  thou  may,  serve 
thy  swine  botli  mornynge  and  eveninge,  and  give  thy  polen  meate  in  the  momyngc,  and  when  tymeof 
ycare  eomelh  thou  must  take  hede  how  thy  henne,  duckes  and  geese  do  Icy,  uud  to  gather  up  their  egges 
and  when  they  waxe  broudy  to  set  them  there  as  no  beastes,  swyne,  nor  other  vermyne  hurt  them,  am! 
thou  must  know  that  al  hole  foted  foule  wil  syl  a moneth  and  all  cloven  foted  foule  wyll  syt  but  three 
wekes  except  a peyhea  nnd  suche  other  great  foulcs  us  crayues,  bustardes,  and  suche  other.  And  when 
they  have  brought  forth  theyr  birdcs  U>  sc  that  they  be  well  kepte  from  the  gleyd,  crowes  fully  martes  and 
, other  vermyn,  and  in  the  begyuyng  of  March,  or  a lytle  before  is  time  for  a wife  to  make  her  garden  and  to 
get  as  matiye  good  sedes  and  lierbes  as  she  can,  and  specyally  such  as  be  good  for  the  pot  and  for  to  cate 
and  as  ofte  as  nede  shall  require  it  must  be  weded,  for  els  the  wede  wyll  over  grow  the  nerbes,  and  also  in 
Marche  is  time  to  sowe  flnxe  and  hempe  for  1 have  heard  olde  huswyves  sny,  that  better  is  Murche  hurdes 
than  Apryll  fiaxe,  the  reason  apperelh,  hut  howe  it  shoulde  bee  so  wen,  weded,  pulled,  repealed,  walrcd. 
washen,  dried,  beten,  braked,  tawed,  lucheled,  spoil,  wounden,  wrapped  nnd  oven,  ilnedeth  not  for  me  to 
shevve,  for  they  be  wyse  ynough,  and  thereof  may  they  make  shetes,  hordclolhes,  towels,  shertes,  smockcs, 
and  suche  other  necessnryes,  and  therefore  lette  thy  dystalfe  be  alwaye  redy  fora  pastyme,  that  thou  be 
not  ydell.  And  undoubted  aAvornuu  can  not  get  her  livinge  honestly  with  spinning  on  the  dystaftc,  but 
it  stopneth  a gap  and  must  nedes  be  had.  The  holies  of  fi.ixc  when  they  be  rypled  of,  must  be  redded 
from  the  wedes  und  made  dry  with  the  sunne  to  get  out  the  sedes.  Now  be  it  one  nmiicr  of  liusede  called 
loken  sede  wyll  not  open  by  the  sunne,  aud  therefore  when  they  be  drye  they  must  be  sore  brusen  and 
Irrokeu  the  wyves  know  how,  and  then  wyuowed  and  kept  dry  til  peretimecunl  ngaine.  Thy  femcll  hempe 
must  be  pulled  fro  the  chucle  hempe  for  this  bcareth  no  sede  and  thou  must  doe  by  it  as  thou  didest  by  the 
flaxe.  The  chucle  henqie  doth  heare  sede;  aud  thou  must  be  ware  thut  birdcs  cute  it  not  as  it  groweth, 
the  hempe  thereof  is  not  so  good  as  the  feme!  hempe,  but  vet  it  wil  do  good  service.  It  may  fortune 
sometime  that  thou  shalte  have  so  many  thiuges  to  do  that  thou  shalte  not  wcl  know  where  is  best  to 
begyn.  Then  take  hede  which  thing  should  be  the  greatest  losse  if  it  were  uot  done  and  in  what  space  it 
woulde  be  done,  aud  then  thinkc  what  is  the  greatest  los  and  (her  bc'-iiu  But  1 put  case  that,  that  thing 
that  is  of  the  greatest  losse  wyll  be  louge  in  doing,  that  thou  might  do  thre  or  iiij  other  thiuges  in  the 
mcano  wliyle  then  lokc  wcl  if  nil  thcRe  thinges  were  set  togyther  whiebe  of  them  were  greatest  losse,  and 
yf  these  thynges  be  of  greater  losse,  and  may  be  al  done  in  as  shorte  space  as  the  other,  then  do  thy  mauy 
thinges  fyrsL.  It  is  convenient  for  a husbnnde  to  have  shepe  of  his  owue  for  many  causes,  and  then  may 
his  .wife  have  part  of  the  wool!  to  make  her  hu.sbandc  aud  her  selfe  sum  clothes.  Aud  at  the  least  waye 
she  may  have  the  lorkcs  of  the  shepe  therwith  to  make  clothes  or  bluukets,  aud  coverlets,  or  both.  And 
if  she  have  no  wol  of  her  owne  she  mnyc  take  woll  to  Npynne  of  cloth  makers,  aud  by  that  tneunes  she 
may  have  a convenient  living,  and  many  tymes  to  do  other  workes.  It  is  a wives  occupacion  to  winow  al 
manor  of  comes,  to  make  malte,  wash  and  wring,  to  make  hey,  to  shore  corne.  aud  in  time  of  node  to  belpe 
her  husbandc  to  fyll  the  mucke  wayncor  dongc  carte,  dryve  the  plough,  to  lode  huy  corne  and  such  other. 
Also  to  go  or  ride  to  the  market  to  sell  batter,  chese,  mylke,  egges,  chekeus,  kupons,  hennes,  nyggea, 
gees,  ana  al  manor  of  corue.  And  also  to  bye  id  manor  of  necessary  thinges  belonging  to  a housbold,  and 
fo  make  a true  rekening  and  accompt  to  her  husband  vvhut  she  hath  rcccyved  and  what  she  hathe  payed. 
And  yf  the  husband  go  to  the  market  to  bye  or  sell  as  they  ofte  do,  he  then  to  shew  his  wife  in  lyke  manor. 
For  if  one  of  them  should  use  to  disccive  the  other,  he  diseeyveth  himsclfe,  and  he  is  not  lyke  to  thryve, 
uud  therfore  they  must  be  true  ether  to  other.  1 could  peraventure  shew  the  husbandc  of  divers  poinlcs 
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Frugality  and  domestic  economy  were  not,  however,  the  constant  attributes  of 
the  farmer  s wife  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  treating;  the  luxury  of  dress,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  had  already  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  country-habits. 
Stephen  Perlet,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1553,  and  Fines  Moryson,  who  made  a 
similar  tour  in  1598,  * agree  in  describing  the  dress  of  the  common  people  of  both 
countries  as  nearly  if  not  altogether  the  same;  the  picture,  therefore,  which 
Dunbar  has  given  us  of  the  dress  of  a rich  farmer's  wife,  in  Scotland,  during  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  will  apply,  with  little  fear  of  exaggeration,  to  the 
still  wealthier  dames  of  England,  lie  has  drawn  her  in  a robe  of  fine  scarlet 
with  a white  hood;  a gay  purse  and  gingling  keys  pendant  at  her  side  from  a 
silken  belt  of  silver  tissue;  on  each  finger  she  wore  two  rings,  and  round  her 
w aste  was  bound  a sash  of  grass-green  silk,  richly  embroidered  w ith  silver,  f To 
this  rural  extravagancy  in  dress,  Warner  will  bear  an  equal  testimony;  for, 
describing  two  old  gossips  cowering  over  their  cottage-fire,  and  chatting  how  the 
world  was  changed  in  their  time, 

# 

u When  we  were  maids  (quoth  one  of  them) 

Was  no  such  new  found  pride  : 

Then  w ore  they  shooes  of  ease,  now  of 
An  inch-broad,  corked  hye  : 

Black  karsie  stocking*,  worsted  now, 

Yea  silke  of  youthful’atdye: 

Garters  of  lystes,  but  now  of  silke, 

Some  edged  deep  with  gold : 

With  costlier  toyes,  for  courser  turns, 

Than  us’d,  perhaps  of  old. 

Fring’d  and  ymbroidered  petticoats 
Now  begge.  But  beard  you  nam’d, 

Till  now  of  late,  busks,  perrew  igs, 

Maskes,  plumes  of  feathers  fram’d, 

Supporters,  posters,  fardingales 
Above  the  loyncs  to  waire, 

That  be  she  near  so  borabc-thin,  yet 
She  crosse-like  seems  foure-squaire? 

Some  wives,  grayheaded,  shame  not  locks  * 

Of  youth  full  borrowed  haire : 

Some,  tyring  arte,  attyer  their  heads 
With  only  tresses  hare  : 

Some,  (grosser  pride  than  which,  think  1, 

No  passed  age  might  shame) 

By  arte,  abusing  nature,  heads 
Of  autick’t  hayre  doe  frame. 

Oqce  starching  lack’t  the  tearmc,  because 
Was  lacking  once  the  toy, 

And  lack’t  we  all  these  toyes  and  tearmes. 

It  were  no  griefe  but  joy.— 


that  the  wives  disceve  their  husbandcs  in,  and  in  like  maner  how  husbandes  disccve  their  wives.  But  yf 
I should  do  so,  I shuld  shew  mo  subtil  poinles  of  di*ceile  then  other  of  them  knew  of  before.  And  ther- 
fore  me  semeth  best  to  holde  my  peace,  loste  I sbuld  do  as  the  knight  of  the  tower  did  the  which  bad 
many  faire  doghters,  and  of  falherlie  love  that  he  oughtc  to  them  he  made  a bnkc  unto  a good  intent  that 
they  mighle  eschewe  and  dee  from  vices  and  folowe  vertues,  in  the  which  boke  he  sheweth  that  yf  they 
were  woed.”  moved,  or  styrred  by  any  man  after  such  a maner  as  is  there  shewed  that  they  shuld  with- 
wtatide  it,  in  the  which  booke  he  shewed  so  manye  wayes  how  a man  shuld  attainc  to  hi*  purpose  to  bryng 
a woman  to  fire,  the  which  waicn  were  so  nnturall  and  the  wayes  to  come  to  theyr  purpose  was  so  sub- 
tvllv  contrived  and  craftely  shewed  that  hard  it  wolde  be  for  any  woman  to  resist  or  deny  their  desyre. 
And  by  the  sayd  boke  hnth  made  both  the  man  and  the  woman  to  know  mo  \ ) ces  subtylly  nnd  crafte  then 
ever  they  shoulde  have  knowen  if  the  boke  had  not  bene  made,  the  which  boke  he  named  him  selfe  the 
knigliteof  the  tower.  And  thus  I leave  the  wyves  to  use  theyr  occupations  at  theyr  owne  discrcamou. " 
Fol.  46,46,47. 

* See  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p 236;  and  Moryson’s  Itinerary,  part  iii.  fol  1617. 

| The  Frctrs  of  Berwick  ; 1*  inker  ton’s  Aucicnt  Scotish  l*oems,  12ino.  2 vols.  1766  v.  2.  p.  70. 
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Now  dwels  ecli  drossell  in  her  glas : 

When  1 was  yong,  I wot. 

On  holly-dayea  (ror  sildorae  els  • 

Such  ydeli  times  we  got) 

A tuhb  or  paile  of  water  cleere 
Stood  us  in  stecde  of  glas.* 

Luxury  and  extravagance  soon  spread  beyond  the  female  circle,  and  theFarmer's 
lleir  of  forty  pounds  a year,  is  described  by  Hall,  in  1508,  as  dissipating  his  pro- 
|»erty  on  the  follies  and  fopperies  of  the  day. 

M Vilius,  the-wealthy  farmer,  left  his  heirp 
Twice  twenty  sterling  pounds  to  spend  by  yeare : — 

But  whiles  ten  pound  goes  to  hiB  wife’s  new  gowne, 

Nor  little  lesse  can  serve  to  suit  his  owne^ 

Whiles  one  piece  pays  her  idle  waiting-man,  * 

Or  buys  an  hoode,  or  silver-handled  fanne, 

Or  hires  a Friezeland  trotter,  halfe  yard  deepe, 

, To  drag  his  tumbrell  through  the  stariug  Cbeape  ; 

Or  whiles  he  rideth  with  two  liveries, 

And’s  treble  rated  at  the  subsidies; 

One  end  a kennel  keeps  of  thriftlesse  hounds ; 

W hat  think  ye  rests  of  all  ray  younker’s  pounds 
To  diet  him,  or  deal  out  at  his  doore. 

To  coffer  up,  or  stocke  his  wasting  store?” -f 

In  contrast  to  this  character,  who  keeps  a pack  of  hounds,  and  sports  a couple 
of  liveries,  it  will  be  interesting  to  bring  forward  the  picture  of  the  poor  copy- 
holder,  as  drawn  by  the  same  masterly  pencil;  the  description  of  the  wretched 
hovel  is  given  in  all  the  strength  of  minute  reality,  and. the  avidity  of  the  avari- 
cious landlord  is  wrought  up  with  several  strokes  of  humour. 

44  Of  one  bay’s  breadth,  God  wot,  a silly  cotc, 

Whose  thatched  spars  are  furr’d  with  sluttish  soote 
A whole  inch  thick,  shining  like  black-moor’s  brows, 

Through  smoke  that  downe  the  headlcssc  barrel  blows. 

At  his  bed’s  feete  feedea  his  stalled  tearae, 

His  swine  beneath,  his  pullen  o’er  the  beanie. 

A starved  tenement,  such  as  1 guesse 

Stands  straggling  on  the  wastes  of  Holdernesse  . 

Or  such  as  shivers  on  a Peake  hill  side,  &c. — 

Yet  must  he  haunt  his  greedy  landlord’s  hall 
With  often  presents  at  each  festivall : 

With  crammed  capons  everie  new-yeare’s  morne, 

Or  with  greenc  cheese  when  his  sheepe  are  shorne  : 

Or  many  maunds-full  of  bis  mellow  fruite, 

To  make  some  way  to  w in  his  weighty  suite.— 

The  smiling  landlord  shews  a sunshine  face, 

Feigning  that  he  will  grant  him  further  grace; 

And  leers  like  Esop’s  foxe  upon  the  crane, 

Whose  neck,  he  craves  for  his  chirurgian.'’ 1 

We  shall  dost*  these  characters,  illustrative  of  rural  manners,  as  they  existed 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1st,  with  a delineation  of  the  plain  Country 
Fellow  or  down-right  Clown,  from  the  accurate  pen  of  Bishop  Earle,  who  has 
touched  this  homely  subject  with  singular  point  and  spirit. 

41  A plain  country  fellow  is  one  that  manures  his  ground  well,  but  lets  himself  lye  fallow  ami 
nutilled.  He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and  not  enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy. 
He  seems  to  have  the  punishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  His  conversation  is  among  beasts,  and  his 
taltons  none  of  the  shortest,  only  he  cats  not  grass,  because  he  loves  not  sallels.  His  hand  guides 
the  plough,  and  the  plough  his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and  land-mark  is  the  very  mound  of  his 
meditations.  He  expostulates  with  his  oxen  very  under  standingly,  and  speaks  gee,  and  rce, 
heller  than  English.  His  mind  is  not  much  distracted  with  objects,  but  if  a good  fat  cow  corno 

* Warner’s  Albion's  England,  book  ix.  chap,  xlvii.  + Hall's  Satires,  book  v.  satire  4. 

4 Hall's  Satires,  book  v.  satire  1 
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in  his  way,  he  stands  dumb  anil  astonished,  and  though  his  haste.be  never  so  great,  will  fii  here 
hall  an  hour's  contemplation.  His  habitation  is  some  poor  thatched  roof,  distinguished  from  his 
barn  by  the  loop-holes  that  let  out  smoak,  which  the  rain  had  long  since  washed  through,  but  for 
the  double  celling  of  bacon  on  the  inside,  which  has  hung  there  from  his  grandsire’s  lime,  and  is 
yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity.  His  dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as  much  as 
at  his  labour ; he  is  a terrible  fastner  on  a piece  of  beef,  arid  you  may  hope  to  slave  the  guard 
off  sooner.  His  religion  is  a part  of  his  copy-hold,  which  he  takes  from  his  land-lord,  and 
refers  It  wholly  to  his  discretion : .yet  if  he  give  him  leave  he  is  a good  Christian  to  his 
powers,  (that  is,)  comes  to  church  in  his  best  cloalhs,  and  sits  there  with  his  neighbours, 
where  he  is  capable  only  of  two  prayers,  for  rain,  and  fair  weather.  He  apprehends  Hod’s 
blessings  only  in  a good  year,  or  a fat  pasture,  aud  never  praises  him  but  on  gornl  ground. 
Sunday,  he  esteems  a day  to  make  merry  in,  and  thinks  a bag-pipe  as  essential  to  it  as  evening 
prayer,  where  he  walks  very  solemnly  after  service  with  his  hand  coupled  behind  him,  and 
censures  (he  dancing  uf  his  parish.  His  compliment  with  his  neighbour  is  a good  thump  on  the 
back,  and  his  salutation  commonly  some  blunt  curse.  He  thinks  nothing  to  be  vices,  but  pride 
and  ill  husbandry,  from  which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has  some  thrifty  hob-nail 
proverbs  to  clout  his  discourse.  He  is  a niggard  all  the  week,  except  only  market-day,  where,  if 
his  corn  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  drunk  with  a good  conscience.  He  is  sensible  of  no 
calamity  but  the  burning  a slack  of  corn  or  the  overflowing  of  a meadow,  and  thinks  ISoah's  flood 
the  greatest  plague  that  ever  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but  spoiled  the  grass.  For 
death  be  is  never  troubled,  and  if  he  get  in  but  his  harvest  before,  let  it  come  when  it  will,  be 
cares  not.  * 

The  nine  characters  which  have  now  passed  in  brief  review  before  ns,  namely, 
the  Rural  Squire  ; the  Coxcomb  ; the  Rural  Clergyman  ; the  Rural  Pedagogue. ; 
the  Farmer  or  substantial  Yeoman  ; the  Farmer’s  Wife;  the  Farmer’s  Heir;  the 
Poor  Copyholder,  and  the  mere  Ploughman  or  Country  Boor,  will,  to  a certain 
extent,  point  out  the  personal  manners,  condition,  and  mode  of  living  of  those 
whose  inhabited  the  country,  during  the  period  in  which  Shakspearc  flourished. 
They  have  been  given  from  the  experience,  and,  generally,  in  the  very  words  of 
contemporary  writers,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  faithful  portraits. 
To  complete  the  picture,  a further  elucidation  of  tho  country,  as  drawn  from  its 
principal  occurrences  and  events,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  chapter,  in  which 
the  references  to  the  works  of  our  immortal  bard  will  be  more  frequent  than  could 
take  place  while  collecting  mere  out-line  draughts  of  rural  character. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A View  of  Country  Life  during  the  Age  of  Shnkspeare  ; it»  Manners  and  Customs — Rural  Holy- 

days  and  Festivals.  , " 

The  record  of  rural  festivity  and  amusement  must,  as  far  as  it  is  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  detail  of  riot  or  intemperance,  be  a subject  of  pleasing  contemplation 
to  every  good  and  cheerful  mind.  Labour,  the  destined  portion  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  human  beings,  requires  frequent  intervals  of  relaxation;  and  the 
encouragement  of  innocent  diversion  at  stated  periods  may  be  considered,  there- 
fore, both  in  a moral  and  political  point  of  view,  as  essentially  useful.  The  sports 
and  amusements  of  our  ancestors  on  their  holydays  and  festivals,  whilo  they  had 
little  tendency  to  promote  cither  luxury  or  dissipation,  contributed  very  power- 
fully to  preserve  some  of  the  best  and  most  striking  features  of  our  national 
manners  and  character,  and  were  frequently  mingled  with  that  cheerful  piety 
which  forms  the  most  heart-felt  species  of  devotion,  where  religion,  mixing  with 
the  social  rite,  offers  up  the  homage  of  a happy  and  contented  heart. 

• Earle’s  Miirocosmngrapliy,  p 64.  ft  sc<|  edit,  of  1811,  by  Philip  Ulus. 
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It  may  be  necessary  hero  to  mention,  that  in  enumerating  the  various  cere- 
monial and  feast  days  of  rural  life,  we  have  purposely  omitted  those  which  are 
peculiarly  occupied  bv  superstitious  observances,  as  they  will  with  more  propriety 
be  included  under  a subsequent  chapter,  appropriated  to  the  consideration  of  po- 
pular superstitions. 

The  ushering  in  of  the  New  Year,  or  Now  Years  tide,  with  rejoicings,  pre- 
sents, and  good  wishes,  was  a custom  observed,  .during  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
great  regularity  and  parade,  and  was  as  cordially  celebrated  in  the  court  of  the 
prince  as  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant. 

To  end  the  old  year  merrily  and  begin  the  new  one  well,  and  in  friendship  with 
their  neighbours,  were  the  objects  which  the  common  people  had  in  view  in  the 
celebration  of  this  tide  or  festival.  New  Years  Eve,  therefore,  was  spent  in  fes- 
tivity and  frolic  by  the  men;  and  the  young  women  of  the  village  carried  about, 
from  door  to  door,  a bowl  of  spiced  ale,  which  they  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of 
every  house  where  they  stopped,  singing  at  the  same  time  some  rude  congratula- 
tory verses,  and  expecting  some  small  present  in  return.  This  practice,  however, 
which  originated  in  pure  kindness  and  benevolence,  soon  degenerated  into  a mere 
pecuniary  traffic,  for  Selden,  in  his  Table  Talk,  thus  alludes  to  the  subject,  while 
drawing  the  following  curious  comparison : “ Tho  pope  in  sending  relirks  to 
princes,  does  as  wenches  do  by  their  wassails  at  New  Years  tide. — They  present 
you  with  a cup,  and  you  must  drink  of  a slabby  stuff;  but  the  meaning  is,  you 
must  give  them  money  ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth.”* 

It  was  customary  also,  on  this  eve,  for  the  young  men  and  women  toexehange 
their  clothes,  which  was  termed  Mumming  or  Disguising  ; and  when  thus  dressed 
in  each  other's  garments,  they  would  go  from  one  neighbour's  cottage  to  another, 
singing,  dancing,  and  partaking  of  their  good  cheer;  a species  of  masquerading 
which,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  often  productive  of  the  most  licentious  free- 
doms. 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  the  first  of  the  New  Year,  presents,  called  New 
Year’s  gifts,  were  given  and  received,  with  the  mutual  expression  of  good  wishes, 
and  particularly  that  of  a “ happy  New  Year.”  The  compliment  was  sometimes 
paid  at  each  other's  doors  in  the  form  of  a song;  but  more  generally,  especially 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  the  house  was  entered  very  early  in  the 
morning,  by  some  young  men  and  maidens  selected  for  the  purpose,  who  presented 
the  spiced  bowl,  and  hailed  you  with  the  gratulations  of  tho  season. 

The- custom  of  interchanging  gifts  on  this  day,  though  now  nearly  obsolete,  was, 
in  tho  days  of  Shakspeare,  observed  most  scrupulously ; and  not  merely  in  the 
country,  but,  as  hath  been  just  before  hinted,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  monarch. 
In  fact  the  wardrobe  and  jewellery  of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  supported 
principally  by  these  annual  contributions. 

As  a brief  summary  of  these  presents,  though  given  not  in  the  country,  but  at 
court,  w ill  yet,  as  including  almost  every  rank  in  life,  from  the  peer  to  the  dust- 
man, place  in  a strong  light  the  prevalence  of  this  custom,  and  point  out  of  w hat 
these  gifts  usually  consisted  in  a town,  and  therefore,  by  inference,  of  what  they 
must  have  included  in  the  country,  its  introduction  will  not,  we  should  hope,  be 
considered  as  altogether  digressive  from  the  nature  of  our  subject. 

To  Mr.  Nichols,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  “ Queen  Elizabeth’s  Progresses,” 
has  printed,  from  the  original  rolls  in  vellum,  some  very  copious  lists  of  New 
Year's  gifts  annually  presented  to  this  popular  monarch,  are  we  indebted  for  the 
following  curious  enumeration. 

" From  all  these  rolls,’’  says  he,  “ anil  more  of  them  perhaps  are  still  evisling.  It  appears  that 
the  greatest  part,  if  not  all  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  the  realm,  all  the  bishops,  the  chief  officers 
of  slate,  and  several  of  the  Queen’s  huushold  servants,  even  down  to  her  apolhccaries,  master 

Selden,  under  the  article  Pope.  The  Table  Tall:,  though  not  printed  untii  A.  I).  1689,  is  a wurk 
illustrative  of  the  era  under  our  consideration. 
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conk,  scrjcanl  of  the  pastry,  etc.  gave  New  Year's  gifts  to  Her  Majesty ; consisting,  in  general, 
either  of  a sum  of  money,  or  jewels,  trinkets.  Hearing  apparel,  etc.  I'hc  largest  sum  given  by  any 
of  the  temporal  lords  was  201.  ; but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  401.,  the  Archbishop  of 
York  30/. , and  the  other  spiritual  lords  20/.  and  10/.;  many  of  the  temporal  lords  and  great 
officers,  and  most  of  the  peeresses,  gave  rich  gowns,  petticoats,  smocks,  turtles,  silk  stockings, 
cypres  garters,  sweet-bags,  doblels,  mantles,  some  embroidered  with  pearles,  garnets,  etc.  looking- 
glasses,  fans,  bracelets,  caskets  studded  with  precious  stones,  jewels  ornamented  with  sparks  of 
diamonds  in  various  devices,  and  other  costly  trinkets.  Sir  (filbert  Doth  irk,  (farter  King  id 
Arms,  gave  a book  of  the  slates  in  King  William  the  Conqueror’s  time,  and  a book  of  the  arms 
of  the  noblemen  in  Henry  the  fifth’s  time;  Absolon,  the  master  of  the  Savoy,  a Bible  entered 
with  doth  of  gold,  garnished  w ith  silver,  and  gilf,  and  two  plates  with  the  royal  arms  ; r‘  Pelru- 
chio  ('bald inn, ’’  a book  covered  with  vellum  of  Italian  ; Lambarde,  the  antiquary,  his  Pandecta 
of  all  the  Rolls,  etc.  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Queen’s  physician  presented  her  with  a bos 
of  foreign  sweetmeats;  another  physician  with  two  pots,  one  of  green  ginger,  the  other  of 
orange  flowers ; two  other  physicians  gave  each  a pot  of  green  ginger,  and  a pot  of  the  rinds 
of  lemons ; her  apothecaries  a bos  of  lozenges,  a bos  of  ginger  candy,  a bos  of  grenc  ginger,  a bos 
of  orange  candit,  a pot  of  conserves,  a pot  of  wardyns  condite,  a bos  of  wood  with  prunolyn,  oud 
two  hoses  of  rnaiiwi  Chriili;  Mrs.  Blanch  a Parry,  a little  bos  of  gold  to  put  in  cumphetts,  anil 
a little  spoon  of  gold ; Mrs.  Morgan  a bos  of  cherrycs,  and  one  of  aberycocks : her  master  cook  a 
fayre  marchepayne;  her  sarjeant  of  the  pastry  a fayre  pic  of  quinces  oringed;  a bos  of  peaches 
of  Jcnneway  (Genoa) ; a great  pie  of  quynses  and  wardyns  guilte;  Pulrino,  an  Italian,  presented 
her  with  two  pictures;  Innocent  Corry  with  a bos  of  lutestrings;  Ambrose  Lupo  with  another 
bos  of  lutestrings,  and  a glass  of  sweet  water ; Petro  Lupo,  Josepho  Lupo,  and  Csesar  Caliardo, 
each. with  a pair  of  sweet  gloves ; a culler  with  a meat  knyfe  w ith  a fan  hah  of  bone,  a conceit  m 
it;  Jaromy  with  twenty-four  drinking-glasses;  Jeromy  Bassano  two  drinking-glasses ; Smyth, 
dustman,  two  holies  of  cambrick.”  * 

The  Queen,  though  she  made  returns  in  plate  and  other  articles,  took  sufficient 
care  that  the  balance  should  be  in  her  own  favour;  hence,  as  the  custom  was  found 
to  be  lucrative,  and  had  indeed  been  practised  with  success  by  her  predecessors  on 
thethrone,  it  was  encouraged  and  rendered  fashionable  toan  extent  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented in  this  kingdom.  In  the  country,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
tensive households  of  tho  nobility,  this  interchange  was  conducted  on  the  pure 
basis  of  reciprocal  kindness  and  good  will,  and  without  any  view  of  securing  pa- 
tronage-or  support;  it  was,  indeed,  frequently  the  channel  through  which  charity 
delighted  to  exert  her  holy  influence,  and  though  originating  in  the  heathen  world, 
became  sanctified  by  the  Christian  virtues. 

To  the  rejoicings  on  Now  Year’s  tide  succeeded,  after  a short  interval,  the  olt- 
servanceof  the  Twelfth  day,  so  called  from  its  being  the  twelfth  after  the  Nati- 
vity of  our  Saviour,  and  the  day  on  which  the  Eastern  Magi,  guided  by  the  star, 
arrived  at  Bethlehem  to  worship  the  infant  Jesus. 

This  festive  day,  the  most  celebrated  of  tho  twelve  for  the  peculiar  conviviality 
of  its  rites,  has  been  observed  in  this  kingdom  ever  since  the  reign  of  Alfred,  in 
whose  days,  says  Collier,  “ a Law  was  made  with  relation  to  Holidays,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  twelve  days  after  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  wero  made  Festivals. ”•{• 

In  consequence  of  an  idea,  which  seems  generally  to  have  prevailed,  that  the 
Eastern  Magi  were  kings,  this  day  has  been  frequently  termed  the  Feast  of  the 
Three  Kings ; and  many  of  tho  rites  with  which  it  is  attended,  are  founded  on 
this  conception;  for  it  was  customary  to  elect,  from  the  company  assembled  on 
this  occasion,  a king  or  queen,  who  was  usually  elevated  to  this  rank  by  the  for- 
tuitous division  of  a cake  containing  a bean  or  piece  of  coin,  and  he  or  she  to  whom 
this  symbol  of  distinction  fell,  in  dividing  the  rake,  was  immediately  chosen  king 
or  queen,  and  then  forming  their  ministers  and  court  from  the  company  around, 
maintained  their  state  and  character  until  midnight. 

The  Twelfth  Cake  was  almost  always  accompanied  by  the  Wassail  Bowl,  a 
composition  of  spiced  w ine  or  ale,  or  mead,  or  metheglin,  into  which  was  throw  n 

* Nichols’s  Progresses  anti  Public  Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  yoI.  i.  preface,  p.  2-~j — '2H. 

t Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  veil.  i.  |».  163 
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roasted  apples,  sugar,  etc.  The  term  Wassail,  which  in  our  elder  poets  is  con- 
nected with  much  interesting  imagery,  and  many  curious  rites,  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  in  this  island  during  the  well-known  interview  between  Vortigern 
and  Rowena.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Walter  Cale- 
n ins,  that  this  lady,  the  daughter  of  llcngist,  knelt  down,  on  the  approach  of  the 
king,  and  presenting  him  with  a cup  of  wine,  exclaimed  “ Lord  king  was  Ml,” 
that  is,  literally,  “ liealth  he  to  you.”  Vortigern  being  ignorant  of  the  Saxon 
language  was  informed  by  an  interpreter,  that  the  purport  of  these  words  was  to 
wish  him  health,  and  that  he  should  reply  by  the  expression  “ drinc-heil,  or  drink 
the  health;”  accordingly,  on  his  so  doing,  Rowena  drank,  and  the  king  receiving 
the  cup  from  her  hand,  kissed  anil  pledged  her.*  Since  this  period,  observes  the 
historian,  the  custom  has  prevailed  in  Britain  of  using  these  words  whilst  drinking  ; 
the  person  who  drank  to  another  saying  was-Ml,  and  he  who  received  the  cup 
answering  drinc-heil. 

It  soon  afterwards  became  a custom  in  villages,  on  Christmas  Eve,  New  Year’s 
Eve,  and  Twelfth  Night,  for  itinerant  minstrels  to  carry  to  the  houses  of  the 
gentry,  and  others,  where  they  were  generally  very  hospitably  received,  a bowl 
of  spiced  wine,  which  being  presented  with  the  Saxon  words  just  mentioned,  was 
therefore  called  a Wassail-bowl.  A bowl  or  cup  of  this  description  was  likewise 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  nobleman's  and  gentleman’s  house,  (and  frequently 
of  massy  silver),  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  was  in 
perpetual  requisition  during  the  revels  of  Christmas.  In  “ The  Antiquarian  Re- 
pertory, vol.  i.  p.  217,”  relates  Mr.  Douce,  “ there  is  an  account  accompanied 
with  an  engraving,  of  an  oaken  chimncv-piece  in  a very  old  house  at  Berlen, 
near  Snodland  in  Kent,  on  which  is  carved  a wassail-bowl  resting  on  the. 
braches  of  an  apple-tree,'  alluding,  probably,  to  part  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  liquor  was  composed.  On  one  side  is  the  word  fons?bfH,  and  on  the  other 
brinthdlf.-j-  This  is  certainly,”  he  adds,  “ a very  great  curiosity  of  its  kind,  and 
at  least  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  in 
his  will  gave  to  Sir  John  Briddlewood  a silver  cup  called  wassail : and  it  appears 
that  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  regent,  by  his  first  will.bequeathed  to  John  Barton, 
his  maltre-d’hotel,  a silver  cup  and  cover,  on  which  was  inscribed  Washayl.”^ 

In  consequence  of  the  Wassail-bowl  being  peculiar  to  scenes  of  revelry  and 
festivity,  the  term  wassail  in  time  became  synonymous  with  feasting  and  carous- 
ing, and  has  been  used,  therefore,  by  many  of  our  poets  either  to  imply  drinking 
and  merriment,  or  the  place  where  such  joviality  was  expected  to  occur.  Thus 
Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  say  of  the  king  “ draining  his  draughts  of  Rhenish 
down,”  that  he 

“ Keeps  wasscl : ” S 


* Galfred.  Monumoth.  1.  3.  c.  1 . Robert  of  Gloucester  gives  us  a similar  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
ceremony,  nnd  makes  the  same  observation  ns  to  its  general  prevalency.  The  rude  hues  of  the  ancient  poet 
have  been  thus  beautifully  paraphrased  in  the  Anliquuriau  Repertory 

“ ‘ Health,  my  I^ord  King,’  the  sweet  Rowena  said — 

* Health,’  cried  the  Chieftain  to  the  Saxon  maid; 

Then  gaily  rose,  and,  ’mid  the  concourse  wide. 

Kiss’d  her  hale  lips,  and  plac’d  her  by  his  side. 

At  the  soft  scene  such  gentle  thoughts  abound. 

That  healths  and  kisses  'mougst  the  guests  went  round  : 

From  this  the  social  custom  took  its  rise. 

We  still  retain,  and  still  must  keep  the  prize.” 

f u The  ingenious  remarker  on  this  representation  observes,  that  it  is  the  figure  of  the  old  Wassel-Bowl, 
so  much  the  delight  of  our  liardy  ancestors,  who  on  the  vigil  of  the  New-Year  never  failed  to  assemble 
round  the  glowing  hearth,  with  their  chcarful  neighbours,  and  theu  in  the  spicy  Wassel-Bowl  (which  tes- 
tified the  goodness  of  their  hearts)  drowned  every  former  animosity,  an  example  worthy  modem  imitation. 
Tf  ‘as$el  was  the  word,  Waste!  every  guest  returned  as  he  took  the  circling  goblet  from  his  friend,  whilst 
song  and  civil  mirth  brought  in  the  infant  year.”  Brand’s  Observations,  hy  Elba,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

J Douce’s  Illustrations  of  Shnkspearc  and  of  Ancient  Manners,  vol.  ii.  p.  209,  210 

§ Acti  sc.  4.  Reed’s  edit.  vol.  xviii.  p.  64. 
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and  in  Macbeth,  the  heroine  of  that  play  declares  that  she  will  convince  the  two 
chamberlains  of  Duncan 

“ With  wine  and  wassel.  ’* 

In  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  also,  Cxsar,  advising  Anthony  to  live  more  tempe- 
rately, tells  him  to  leave  his 

“ Lascivious  wassals.  ” f 

And  lastly,  in  Love's  Labour’s  Lost,  Biron,  describing  the  character  of  Boyet,  says, 

“ He  is  wit’s  pedlcr : and  retails  his  wares 

At  wakes,  and  wassels,  meetings,  markets,  fairs. ’’  £ 

Ben  Jenson  has  given  us  two  curious  personifications  of  the  Wassail ; Hie  first 
in  his  Forest,  No.  3.  whilst  giving  an  account  of  a rural  feast  in  the  hall  of  Sir 
Robert  Wroth;  he  says, 

“ The  rout  of  rdral  folk  come  thronging  in. 

Their  rudenesse  then  is  thought  no  sin — 

The  jolly  W assail  walks  the  often  round, 

And  in  their  cups  their  cares  are  drown’d : S 

and  the  second  in  “ Christmas,  His  Masque,  as  it  was  presented  at  Court  1010,'’ 
where  Wassail,  as  one  of  the  ten  children  of  Christmas,  is  represented  in  the 
fallow  ing  quaint  manner : Like  a neat  Sempster,  and  Songster ; her  Page  bearing 
a browne  howle,  drest  with  Kilibands,  and  Rosemarie  before  her." 

Fletcher,  in  his  Faithful  Shepherdess,  has  given  a striking  description  of  the 
festivity  attendant  on  the  Wassail  bowl  : 

- ■'  “ The  woods,  or  some  near  town 
That  is  a neighbour  to  the  bordering  down, 

Hath  drawn  them  thither,  ’bout  some  lusty  sport. 

Or  spiced  Wassel-Boul,  to  which  resort 
All  the  young  men  and  maids  of  many  a cote, 

Whilst  the  trim  minstrell  strikes  his  merry  note.”+f 

The  persons  thus  accompanying  the  Wassail  howl,  especially  those  who  danced 
and  played,  wero  called  Wassailers,  an  appellation  which  it  was  afterwards  cus- 
tomary to  bestow  on  all  who  indulged,  at  any  season,-  in  intemperate  mirth. 
Hen  ce  Milton  introduces  his  Lady  in  Comus  making  use  of  the  term  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage : 

— “Methonght  it  was  the  sound 

Of  riot  and  ill  manag’d  merriment. 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter’d  hinds. 

When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full. 

In  wanton  dance,  they  praise  the  bounteous  Fan, 

And  thank  the  gods  amiss.  I should  he  loath 
To  meet  the  rudeness,  and  swill’d  insolence, 

Of  such  late  wassailers.” ft 


* Act  i.  se.7.  Reed,  toI.  x p.  88.  + Act  i.  sc.  4.  Reed,  voL  xvii.  p.  49. 

$ Act  v.  bt.  2.  Reed,  vol  vii.  p.  1G5.  § Epigrammes  i.  bookc,  folio  1640,  p.  50. 

**  Joiwmi’k  Works,  fol.  vol.  ii.  1640.  f+  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Warton’s  Milton,  2d  edit.  p.  160.  The  Peg  Tankard,  a species  of  Wassail- Bowl  introduced  by  the 
Saxons,  was  still  in  use  in  the  days  of  Shnkspt-are.  I am  in  possession  of  pne,  which  was  given  to  a mem- 
ber of  my  family  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  it  is  of  chased  silver,  containing  nearly  two  quarts, 
and  is  divided  by  four  pegs. 

This  form  of  the  wassail  or  wish-health  howl  was  introduced  by  Dunstan,  with  the  Tiew  of  checking  the 
intemperance  of  his  countrymen,  which  for  a time  it  effected  ; but  subsequently  the  remedy  was  converted 
into  au  additional  stimulus  to  excess;  “for,  refining  upon  Dunstan’*  plan,  each  wa*  obliged  to  drink  pre- 
cisely to  a pin,  whether  he  could  sustain  a quantity  of  Liquor  equal  to  others  or  not : and  to  that  end  it  be- 
came a rule,  that  whether  they  exceeded,  or  fell  short  of  the  prescribed  bumper,  they  were  nlike  compelled 
to  drink  again,  until  they  reached  the  next  mark.  In  the  year  1102,  the  priests,  who  had  not  been  back- 
ward in  joining  and  encouraging  these  drunken  assemblies,  were  ordered  to  avoid  such  abominations,  and 
wholly  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  w Drinking  to  Pegs  ” Some  of  these  Peg  or  Pin  Tups,  or  Bowls,  and 
Pin  or  Peg  Tankards,  arc  yet  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  antiquaries;  and  we  are  to  trace  from  their 
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During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  ami  James  I.  the  celebration  of  Twelfth  Night 
was,  equally  with  Christmas-Day,  a festival  through  the  land,  and  was  observed 
with  great  ostentation  and  ceremony  in  both  the  Universities,  at  Court,  at  the 
Temple,  and  at  Lincoln's  and  Gray's-Inn.  Many  of  the  Masques  of  Ben  Jonson 
were  written  for  the  amusement  of  the  royal  family  on  this  night,  and  Dugdale  in 
his  “ Origines  Judiciales,”  has  given  us  a long,  and  particular  account  of  the  re- 
velry at  the  Temple  on  each  of  the  twelve.days  of  Christmas,  in  the  year  1562, 
It  appears  from  this  document  that  the  hospitable  rites  of  St.  Stephen's  Day, 
St.  John's  Day,  and  Twelfth  Day,  were  ordered  to  be  exactly  alike,  and  as  many 
of  them  are,  in  their  nature,  perfectly  rural,  and  were,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  observed,' to  a certain  extent,  in  the  halls  of  the  country-gentry  and  sub- 
stantial yeomanry,  a short  record  here,  of  those  that-fall  under  this  description, 
cannot  be  deemed  inapposite. 

The  breakfast  on  Twelfth  Day  is  directed  to  be  of  brawn,  mustard,  ami 
malmsey ; the  dinner  of  two  courses,  to  lie  served  in  the  hall,  and  after  the  first 
course  “ eoineth  in  the  Master  of  the  Game,  apparelled  in  green  velvet : and  the 
Ranger  of  the  Forest  also,  in  a green  suit  of  satten ; bearing  in  his 'hand  a green 
bow  and  divers  arrows,  with  either  of  them  a hunting  horn  about  their  necks  : 
blowing  together  three  blasts  of  venery,  they  pace  round  about  the  fire  three 
times.  Then  the  Master  of  the  Game  maketh  three  curtesies,  kneels  down,  and 
petitions  to  be  admitted  into  the  service  or  the  Lord  of  the  Feast. 

v<  TW<  ceremony  performed,  a hungtman  cometh  into  the  hall,  with  a fox  and  a parse-net ; 
with  a cal  both  hound  at  the  end  of  a staff;  and  with  (hem  nine  or  ten  couple  of  bounds,  with 
the  blowing  of  hunling-horns.  And  the  fox  and  cat  are  by  the  hounds  set  upon,  and  killed 
honest  It  the  fire.  This  sport  finished,  the  Marshal  (an  ofiicer  so  called,  who  with  many  others 
tinder  different  appellations,  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  revels)  placeth  them 
in  their  several  appointed  places.” 

After  the  second  course,  the  ■“  antientest  of  the  Masters  of  the  Revels  singeth 
a song,  with  the  assistance  of  others  there  present;"  and  after  some  repose  and 
revels,  supper,  consisting  of  two  courses,  is  then  served  in  the  hall,  and  being 
ended,  “ the  Marshall  presenteth  himself  with  drums  afore  him,  mounted  upon  a 
scafibld,  borne  by  four  men ; and  goctli  three  times  round  about  the  liartho,  crying 
out,  aloud,  * A Lord,  a Lord,’  etc,,  then  he  dcsccndeth,  and  goeth  to  dance." 

“ This  done,  the  Lord  of  Misrule  (an  officer  whose  functions  will  be  afterwards 
noticed)  addresseth  himself  to  the  Banquet;  which  ended  with  some  minstralsve, 
mirth  and  dancing,  every  man  departeth  to  rest.”  * 

Herrick,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Shakspeare  for  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life,  that  is,  from  the  year  1591  to  1610,  has  given  us  the  following 
curious  and  pleasing  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  Twelfth  Night,  as  wo  may 
suppose  them  to  have  been  observed  in  almost  every  private  family : 


Use  dome  common  terms  yet  current  among  us.  When  a person  is  much  elated,  wo  say. he  is  “In  a merry 
Pm,"  which  no  doubt  originally  meant,  he  had  reaehrd  that  murk  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  usual  w- 
dateness  anil  sobriety  : we  talk  of,  taking  a man  “ A Peg  lower.”  when  we  imply  we  shall  check  him  iu  any 
forwardness  ; a saying  which  originated  from  a regulation  that  deprived  nil  those  of  their  turn  of  drinking, 
or  of  their  Peg,  who  had  become  troublesome  in  their  liquor  : from  the  like  rule  of  society  eame  also  the 
expression  of  “ He  is  n Peg  too  low.”  i.  r hns  been  restrained  too  far,  when  we  ssy  that  a person  is  not  in 
equal  spirits  with  his  company  ; while  we  also  remark  of  an  individual,  that  he  is  getting  on  “ Peg  by  Peg.” 
or,  in  .tiller  words,  he  Is  taking  greater  freedoms  than  he  ought  to  do,  which  formerly  meant,  ho  wns. cither 
drinking  out  of  his  turn,  or,  contrary  to  express  regulation,  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  proper  portion,  nr 
pee,  hut  ilrtt ttk  into  the  next,  thereby  taking  a double  qunnlity.”  Brady’s  Claris  Calendnria,  vol.  ii.  p 322, 
323  1st  edit. 

* Nichols's  Progresses  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  .Entertainments  at  the  Temple,  &e  p-  22,  24. 
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M TWELFTH-NIGHT, 


Or  King  and  Qvebn. 


Now,  now  the  tnirth  comes 
With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 

Where  Beane’s  the  king  of  the  sport  here ; 
Beside,  we  must  know, 

The  Pea  also 

Mustrevell,  as  Queene,  in  the  court  here. 

Begin  then  to  chuse. 

This  night  as  ye  use, 

Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here,  • 
Be  a King  by  the  lot, 

And  who  shall  not 

Be  Twelfe-day  Queene  for  the  night  here. 

Which  knowne,  let  us  make 
Joy-sops  with  the  cake ; 

And  let  not  a man  then  be  seen  here, 


Who  unufg’d  will  not  drinhe 
To  the  .base  from  the  brink 
A health  to  the  King  and  the  Queene  here. 

Next  crowne  the  bowle  full 
With  gentle  lambs-wooll ; 

Adde  sugar,  nutmeg  and  ginger. 

With  store  of  ale  too ; 

And  thusye  must  doe 
To  make  the  wassail*  a swinger. 

Give  then  to  the  King 
And  Queene  wassailing ; 

And  though  with  ale  ye  be  whet  here; 

Yet  part  ye  from  hence, 

As  free  from  offence. 

As  when  ye  innocent  met  here.” 

Herrick 's  Hesjie  rides,  p.  376,  377. 


The  Twelfth  Day  was  the  usual  termination  of  the  festivities  of  Christmas 
with  the  higher  ranks;  but  with  the  vulgar  they  were  frequently  prolonged  until 
Candlemas,  to  which  period  it  was  thought  a point  of  much  importance  to  retain 
a portion  of  their  Christmas  cheer. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  here,  that  Shakspeare  has  given  the  appellation  of 
Twelfth  Night  to  one  of  his  best  and  most  finished  plays.  No  reason  for  this 
choice  is  discoverable  in  the  drama  itself,  and  from  its  adjunctive  title  of  What 
You  Will,  it  is  probable,  that  the  name  was  meant  to  be  no  otherwise  appropriate 
than  as  designating  an  evening  on  which  dramatic  mirth  and  recreation  wero,  by 
custom,  peculiarly  expected  and  always  acceptable.  * 

It  appears  from  a passage  from  Warner’s  Albion's  England,  that  between 
Twelfth  Day  and  Plough-Monday,  a period  was  customarily  fixed  upon  for  the 
celebration  of  games  in  honour  of  the  Distaff,  and  which  was  termed  Rock-Day.  -j- 
The  notice  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  lamentations  of  the  Northerne-man 
over  the  decline  of  festivity,  where  he  exclaims, 

“ Rock  and  plow-mondaies,  gams  sal  gang. 

With  saint-feasts  and  kirk  sights.”  * 


That  this  festival  was  observed  not  only  during  the  immediate  days  of  Warner 
and  Shakspeare,  but  for  some  time  afterwards,  we  learn  from  a little  poem  by 
Robert  Herrick,  which  was  probably  written  between  the  years  1630  and  1640. 
llerrick  was  born  in  1591,  and  published  his  collection  of  poems,  entitled  Hes- 

* The  only  rite  that  still  lingers  among  ns  on  the  Twelfth  Day,  is  the  election  of  a King  and  Queen,  a 
ceremony  which  is  now  usually  performed  by  drawing  tickets,  and  of  which  Mr  Brand,  in  his  commentary 
on  Bourne's  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People,  has  extracted  the  subsequent  detail  from  the  LT ni verbal 
Magazine  of  1774: — **  I wlmt  to  a friend’s  house  in  the  country  to  partake  of  some  of  those  innocent  plea- 
sures that  constitute  a merry  Christinas;  I did  not  return  till  1 had  been  present  at  drawing  King  and  Qneen, 
and  eaten  a Slice  of  the  Twelfth  Cake,  made  by  the  fair  hands  of  iny  good  Friend’s  Consort.  After  Tea 
yesterday.  a noble  Cake  was  produced,  and  two  Bowls,  containing  the  fortunate  chanees  for  the  different 
sexes.  Our  Host  filled  up  the  tickets;  the  whole  company,  except  the  King  and  Queen,  were  to  bq  Minis- 
ters of -St  ate,  .Maids  of  Honour,  or  Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber. 

uOur  kind  Host  and  Hostess,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  became  King  and  Queen.  According  to 
Twelfth-Day  Law,  each  party  is  to  support  their  character  till  Midnight.  After  supper  one  called  for  a 
King’s  Speech,  8tc  ” Observations  ou  Popular  Antiquities,  edit,  of  1810,  p.  428. 
f Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of  the  word  Hock  in  the  sense  of  the  text,  is  as  follows  : 

“ (rock,  Danish ; rocca,  Italian ; rucca , Spanish  ; tpinrock,  Dutch)  A distaff  held  in  the  hand,  from  which 
the  wool  was  spun  by  twirling  a ball  below  n I shall  add  one  of  his  illustrations : 

M A learned  and  a manly  soul 

1 purpos’d  her;  that  should  with  even  powers, 

' v 'Che  rock , the  spindle,  and  the  sheers,  controul 

Of  destiny,  aud  spin  her  own  free  hours.  Ben  Jonson 
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pi-ridns,  in  1048.  He  gives  us  in  his  title  the  additional  information  that  Hock, 
or  Saint  Distaff’s  Day,  was  the  morrow  after  Twelfth  Day;  and  he  advises  that 
it  should  terminate  the  sports  of  Christmas. 

- SAINT  DISTAFF’S  on  THE  MORROW  AFTER  TWELFTH-DAY. 

Partly  worke  and  partly  play 
Ye  roust  on  8.  Distaff’s  day: 

Krom  the  plough  soone  free  your  tcaroe; 

Then  come  home  and  t'other  them. 

If  the  Maides  a spinning  goe, 

Burne  the  flax,  and  Ore  the  tow : 

Scorch  their  plackela,  hut  beware 
That  ye  singe  no  maiden-haire. 

Bring  in  pailes  of  water  then, 

Let  the  Maides  bewash  the  men. 

Give  8.  Distaffe  all  the  right. 

Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good  night, 

And  next  morrow,  every  one 
To  his  owae  vocation.”  * 

The  first  Monday  after  Twclth  Day  used  to  be  celebrated  by  the  ploughmen  as 
a Holiday,  being  the  season  at  which  the  labours  of  the  plough  commenced,  and 
hence  the  day  has  been  denominated  Plough-Monday.  Tusser,  in  his  poem  on 
husbandry,  after  observing  that  the  “old  guise  must  be  kept,"  recommends  the 
ploughmen  on  this  day  to  the  hospitality  of  the  good  huswife : 

“ Good  huswives,  whom  God  hath  enriched  ynough, 
forget  not  the  feasts,  that  belong  to  the  plough; 

The  meaning  is  only  to  joy  and  be  glad, 
for  comfort  with  laboor,  is  fit  to  be  had.” 

He  then  adds, 

“ Plough-Munday,  next  after  that  Twelftide  is  past, 
bids  out  with  the  plough,  the  worst  husband  is  last : 

If  plowman  get  hatchet,  or  w hip  to  the  sltreene, 
maids  loveth  (heir  cocke,  if  no  water  be  scene.” 

These  lines  allude  to  a custom  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  which  Mr.  Hitman,  in  a note  on  the  passage,  has  thus  explained  : 

“After  Christmas  (which  formerly,  during  the  twelve  days,  was  a time  of  very  little  work), 
every  gentlemen  feasted  the  farmers,  and  every  farmer  their  servants  and  task-men.  Plough- 
Monday  puls  them  In  mind  of  Iheir  business.  In  the  morning  the  men  end  maid-servants  strive 
who  shall  shew  their  diligence  in  rising  earliest;  if  the  ploughman  can  get  bis  whip,  his  plough- 
staff,  hatchet,  or  any  thing  that  be  wants  In  the  field,  by  the  fire-side,  before  the  maid  hath  got 
her  kettle  on,  then  the  maide  loseth  her  Shrovetide  cock,  and  it  wholly  belongs  to  the  men.  Thus 
did  our  forefathers  strive  to  allure  youth  to  their  duly,  and  provided  them  innocent  mirth,  as  well 
as  labour.  On  this  Plougb-Monday  they  have  a good  supper  and  some  strong  drink,  that  they 
might  not  go  immediately  out  of  one  extreme  into  another.  ”f 

In  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  England,  the  entire  day  was  usually 
consumed  in  parading  the  streets,  and  the  night  was  devoted  to  festivity.  The 
ploughmen,  apparently  habited  only  in  tbeir  shirts,  but  in  fact  with  flannel 
jackets  underneath,  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  these  shirts  decorated  with  rose- 
knots  of  various  coloured  riband,  went  about  collecting  what  they  called  “plough- 
money  for  drink.”  They  were  accompanied  by  a plough,  which  they  dragged 
along,  and  by  music,  and  not  unfrequently  two  of  the  party  were  dressed  to 
personate  an  old  woman,  whom  they  called  Bessy,  and  a Fool,  the  latter  of  these 
characters  being  covered  with  skins,  with  a hairy  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  tail  of 
some  animal  pendent  from  his  back.  On  one  of  these  antics  was  devolved  the 
office  of  collecting  money  from  the  spectators  by  rattling  a box,  into  which  their 

• Heiperidn,  p.  374.  t Tower  Redivivtu,  p.  79, 90. 
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contributions  were  dropped,  while  the  rest  of  the  ploughmen  were  engaged  in 
performing  a sword-dance,  a piece  of  pageantry  derived  from  our  northern 
ancestors,  and  of  which  Olaus  Magnus  has  left  us  an  accurate  description  in  his 
history  of  the  Gothic  nations.*  It  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  forming 
various  figures  with  the  swords,  sheathed  and  unsheathed,  commencing  in  slow 
time,  and  terminating  in  very  rapid  movements,  which  required  great  agility  and 
address  to  be  conducted  with  safety  and  effect. •}• 

It  was  the  opinion  of  I)r.  Johnson  that  Shakspeare  alluded  to  the  sword-dance, 
where,  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  he  makes  his  hero  observe  of  Augustus,  that 

“ He,  at  Philippi,  kept 

His  s word  even  like  a dancer. 

But  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  with  more  probability,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
English  custom  of  dancing  with  a sword  worn  by  the  side;  in  confirmation  of 
which  idea,  he  quotes  a passage  from  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  where  Bertram, 
lamenting  that  he  is  kept  from  the  wars,  says, 

u 1 shall  stay  here  the  fnrehorsc  to  a smock, 

Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 

Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn, 

But  one  to  dance  with.” 

It  has  been  observed  in  a preceding  page,  that,  among  the  common  people,  the 
festivities  of  Christmas  were  frequently  protracted  to  Candlemas-Day.  This 
was  done  under  the  idea  of  doing  honour  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  purification 
is  commemorated  by  the  church  at  this  period.  It  was  generally,  remarks 
Bourne,  “ a day  of  festivity,  and  more  than  ordinary  observation  among  women, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  Wives’  Feast-Day.”  § The.  term  Candlemas,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  arisen  from  a custom  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  con- 
secrating tapers  on  this  day,  and  bearing  them  about  lighted  in  procession,  to 
which  they  were  enjoined  by  an  edict  of  Pope  Sergius,  A.  D.  684;  but  on  what 
foundation  is  not  accurately  ascertained.  At  the  Reformation,  among  the  riles 
and  ceremonies  which  were  ordered  to  be  retained  in  a convocation  of  Henry 
VIII.,  this  is  one,  and  exprcssedly  because  it  was  considered  as  symbolical  of  the 
spiritual  illumination  of  the  Gospel,  f-j- 

From  Candlemas  to  Hallowmas,  the  tapers  which  had  been  lighted  all  the 
winter  in  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Churches  ceased  to  be  used;  and  so  prevalent, 
indeed,  was  the  relinquishment  of  candles  on  this  day  in  domestic  life,  that  it  has 
laid  the  foundatiou  of  one  of  the  proverbs  in  tho  collection  of  Mr.  Ray  : 

“ On  Candlemas-day  throw  Candle  and  Candlestick  away.-" 

On  this  day  likewise  the  Christmas  greens  were  removed  from  churches  and 
private  houses.  Herrick,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  contemporary  of  Shak- 
speare, being  five-and-twenly  at  the  period  of  the  poet’s  death,  has  given  us  a 
pleasing  description  of  this  observance;  he  abounds,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  local 
rites,  and,  though  surviving  beyond  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  paints 
with  great  accuracy  the  manners  and  superstitions  of  the  Shakspearean  era.  He 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  festival  that  we  are  describing,  and  enumerates 
the  various  greens  and  flowers  appropriated  to  different  seasons  in  a little  poem 
entitled 

* Olsi  Magni  Gent.  Septent.  Breviar.  p.  341. 

+ See  Brand  on  Bourne’s  Antiqui tales  vulgares,  p.  194;  and  Strutt's  Sports  aad  Pastimes  of  the  People 
of  England,  p.  307,  edit,  of  1810.  Of  this  curious  exhibition  on  PIoligh-Monday,  I have  often,  during  my 
boyhood,  at  York,  been  a delighted  spectator,  and,  as  far  as  1 can  now  recollect,  the  above  description  ap- 
pears to  be  an  accurate  detail  of  what  took  place. 

$ Act  iii.  sc.  9.  $ Bourne's  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p.  244. 

tt  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  92 2. 
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“ CEREMONIES  FOR  CANDLEMASSE  EVE. 


Down  with  the  Rosemary  an*l  Bayes, 
Down  with  the  Misleto; 

Instead  of  Holly,  now  up-raise 
The  greener  Box  (for  show). 

The  Holly  hitherto  did  sway ; 

Let  Box  now'  dotuineere ; 

Untill  the  dancing  Easter- day, 

On  Easter's  Eve  appeare. 

Then  youthftill  Box  which  now  hath  grace, 
Your  houses  to  renew ; 


Grown  old,  surrender  must  his  place, 
Unto  the  crisped  Yew. 

When  Yew  is  out,  then  Birch  comes  in, 
And  many  Flowers  beside; 

Both  of  a fresh  and  fragraut  kinne, 

To  honour  Whitsontide. 

(Jreen  Bushes  then,  gnd  sweetest  Bents, 
With  cooler  Oken  boughs ; 

Come  in  for  comely  ornaments, 

To  re-adorn  the  house.”  * 


The  usage  which  wc  have  alluded  to,  of  preserving  the  Christmas  cheer  and 
hospitality  to  Candlemas,  is  immediately  afterwards  recorded  and  connected  with 
a singular  superstition,  in  the  following  poems  under  tho  titles  of 


“CEREMONIES  FOR  CANDLEMASSE  DAY. 

Kindle  the  Christmas  Brand,  and  then 
Till  sunue-set,  let  it  burne  ; 

Which  quencht,  then  Jay  it  up  agen, 

Till  Christmas  next  returne. 

Part  must  be  kept  wherewith  to  teend  f 
The  Christmas  Log  next  yeare ; 

And  where  ’tis  safely  kept,  the  fiend 
Can  do  no  mischiefe  there.— 


End  now  the  white-loafe,  and  the  pye, 

And  let  all  sports  with  Christmas  dye. 

To  the  exorcising  power  of  (he  Christmas  Brand  is  added,  in  the  subsequent 
efiusion,  a most  alarming  denunciation  against  those  who  heedlessly  leave  in  the 
Hall  on  Candlemas  Eve,  any  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Christinas  greens. 


« CEREMONY  UPON  CANDLEMASSE  EVE. 

Down  with  the  Rosemary,  and  so 
Down  with  the  Baies,  and  M islet ot : 

Dow'n  with  the  Holly,  I vie,  all 
Wherewith  ye  dreat  the  Christmas  Hall: 

That  so  the  superstitious  find 

No  one  least  Branch  there  left  behind: 

For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be, 

. Neglected  there,  maids,  truBt  to  me, 

So  many  goblins  you  shall  see.”§ 

The  next  important  period  of  feasting  in  the  country  occurred  at  Shrove  tide, 
which  among  the  Roman  Catholics  was  the  time  appointed  for  shriving  or  con- 
fession of  sins,  and  was  also  obseryed  as  a carnival  before  the  commencement  of 
Lent.  The  former  of  these  ceremonies  was  dispensed  with  at  the  Reformation ; 
but  the  rites  attending  the  latter  were  for  a long  time  supported  with  a rival  spirit 
of  hilarity.  The  Monday  and  Tuesday  succeeding  Shrove  Sunday,  called  Gollop 
Monday  and  Pancako  Tuesday,  were  peculiarly  devoted  to  Shrovetide  amuse- 

* Hesperides.  p.  337 . + Teend,  to  kindle. 

± Ibid.  p.  337,  338 

§ Hesneridcs,  p.  361.  Dramatic  amusements  were  frequent  on  this  day,  as  well  in  the  halls  of  the  no- 
bility in  the  country,  as  at  court.  With  regurd  to  their  exhibition  in  the  latter,  many  documents  exist ; for 
instance,  in  a chronological  series  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  payments  for  plays  acted  before  her  (from  the 
Council  Registers)  is  the  following  entry : 

M 18th  March,  1573-4.  To  Richard  Mouncaster,  (Mulcaster,  the  Grammarian),  for  two  plays  presented 
before  heron  Candlemas-day  and  Shrov e-Tuesday  last,  20  marks.”  * 

• Gentleman's  Mayaiinr,  \|<le  life  of  Richard  Mulcaster,  Mar,  June,  sad  July,  *M0. 
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mcnt;  the  first  having  been,  in  papal  times,  the  period  at  which  they  took  leave 
of  flesh,  or  slices  of  meat,  tcrmed  collops  in.  the  north,  which  had  been  preserved 
through  the  winter  by  salting  and  drying,  and  the  second  was  a relic  of  the  feast 
preceding  Lent;  eggs  and  collops  therefore  on  the  Monday,  and  pancakes,  as  a 
delicacy,  on  the  Tuesday,  were  duly  if  nbt  religiously  Served  up. 

Tusser,  in  his  very  curious  and  entertaining  poem  on  agriculture,  thus  notices 
some  of  the  old  observances  at  Shrovetide  : — 

“ At  Shroftide  to  shroving,  go  thresh  the  fat  hen, 

If  blindfold  can  kill  her,  then  give  it  thy  men  : 

Maids,  fritters  and  pancakes  ynow  see  ye  make, 

Let  slut  have  one  pancake,  for  company  sake.” 

For  an  explanation  of  the  obsolete  custom  of  “ threshing  the  fat  hen,"  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Milinan. 

“ The  hen,”  says  he,  “ is  hung  at  a fellow’s  back,  who  has  also  some  horse-bells  about  him  ; 
the  rest  of  the  fellows  are  blinded,  and  have  boughs  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  chase  this 
fellow  and  his  hen  aboul  some  large  court  or  small  enclosure-  The  fellow  with  his  hen  and  bells 
shifting  as  well  as  be  can,  Ihcy  follow  tpe  sound,  and  sometimes  hit  him  and  his  ben;  at  olher 
times,  if  he  can  gel  behind  one  of  them,  they  thresh  one  another  well  favour'dly  ; but  the  jest  is, 
the  maids  are  lo  blind  Ihc  fellows,  'Which  they  do  with  their  aprons,  and  the  cunning  baggages 
will  endear  their  sweet-hearts  with  a peeping  hole,  whilst  Ihe  others  look  out  as  sharp  to  hinder  il. 
After  this  the  hen  is  boil’d  wilh  bacon,  and  store  of  pancakes  and  fritters  are  made.  She  that  is 
noted  for  lying  in  bed  long,  or  any  other  miscarriage,  hath  Ihe  first  pancake  presented  to  her, 
which  most  commonly  falls  lo  the  dogs’  share  at  Iasi,  for  no  one  will  own  it  their  due.”  Mr. 
Hitman  concludes  his  comment  on  the  text  with  a singular  remark;  “ the  loss  of  the  above 
laudable  custom,  is  one  of  the  benefits  we  have  got  by  smoakiug  tobacco.”  * 

Shakspeare  has  twice  noticed  this  season  of  feasting  and  amusement ; first,  in 
All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  wheye  he  makes  the  Clown  tell  the  Countess  ( among 
a siring  of  other  similes),  that  his  answ’cr  is  “as  fit  as  a pancake  for  Shrove- 
Tuesday f and  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV,  he  has  introduced  Silence 
singing  the  following  song : — 

“ Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife’s  as  all ; t 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 

Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  Wag  all, 

And  welcome  merry  shrovetide. 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c.’* 

The  third  line  of  this  song  appears  to  have  b^en  proverbial,  and  of  considerable 
antiquity ; for  Adam  Davie,  who  flourished  about  1312,  has  the  same  imagery  with 
the  same  rhyme,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander 

M Merry  swithe  it  is  in  halle, 

When  tho  berdes  waveth  alle.”  § 


• Hilman’s  Tusser,  p.  80.  Mr  Hilman  seefns  to  have  had  as  great  an  aversion  to  tobacco  as  King  James; 
for,  in  another  part  of  his  notes,  he  observes,  tbut  M Suffolk  ami  Essex  were  the  counties  wherein  our  author 
was  a fanner,  and  do  where  are  better  dairies  for  butter,  and  neater  housewives  thaii  there,  if  too  many  of 
them  at  present  do  not  smoke  tobacco.”  p.  49. 

1*  Reed’s  Shakspeare,  vol.  viii.  p.  272.  2 73.  Act  ii.  sc.  2 Warner  has  also. noticed  this  culinary  article 
os  appropriated  to  Shrove-Tuesday  in  his  Albion’s  England,  chapter  xxiv.,  where,  enumerating  the  feasts 
and  holidays  of  his  time,  he  says,  they  had 

“At  fasls-eve  pan-puffes.” — Chalmers's  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  664. 

Shrove  or  Pancake  Tuesday,  is  still  called,  in  thc~  North,  Fastens,  or  Fastems  E’en,  as  preceding  Ash- 
Wedncsday;  the  first  day  of  Lent;  and  the  turning  of  these  cakes  in  the  pan  is  jet  observed  as  a feat  of 
dexterity  and  skill. 

Of  the  pancake-bell  which  used  to  be  rung  on  Shrov e-Tuesday,  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  has  given  us 
the  following  most  singular  account : — **  Shrove-Tuesday,  at  whose  entrance  in  the  morning  all  the  whole 
kingdom  is  unquiet,  but  by  that  time  the  clocke  strikes  eleven,  which  (by  the  help  of  a knavish  sexton)  iw 
commonly  before  nine,  then  there  is  a bell  rung,  cal’d  pancake- bell,  the  sound  whereof  makes  thousands  of 
people  distracted,  aud  forgetful  either  of  manners  or  humanitie.”  See  his  Works,  folip,  1630.  p.  116, 

J — my  wife’s  as  all ;]  i.  « as  all  women  are.  Farmer. 

§ Wartou’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  225.  note  (p). 
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And  the  subsequent  passage,  quoted  by  Mr.  Reed  from  a writer  contemporary 
with  Shakspeare,  proves,  that  it  was  a common  burden  or  under  song  in  the  halls 
of  our  gentry  at  that  period  : — “ which  done,  grace  said,  and  the  table  taken  up, 
the  plate  presently  conveyed  into  the  pantrie,  the  hall  summons  this  consort  of 
companions  (upon  payne  to  dyne  with  Duke  Humphfrie,  or  to  kisse  the  hare’s  foot), 
to  appear  at  the  first  call : where  a song  is  to  be  sung,  the  under  song  or  holding 
whereof  is,  ‘It  is  merrie  in  haul  where  beards  wag  all,”’  The  Serving-man’s 
Comfort,  1698,  sign.  C.  * 

The  evening  of  Shrove-Thuesday  was  usually  appropriated,  as  well  in  the 
country  as  in  town,  to  the  exhibition  of  dramatic  pieces.  Not  only  at  Court, 
where  Jonson  was  occasionally  employed  to  write  Masques  on  this  night,  j-  but 
at  both  the  Universities,  in  the  provincial  schools,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  gentry 
and  nobility,  were  these  the  amusements  of  Shrovetide,  during  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  James.  Warton,  speaking  of  these  ephemeral  plays,  adds,  in  a 
note,  “ I have  seen  an  anonymous  comedy,  ‘Apollo  Shroving,’  composed  by  the 
Master  of  Hadlcigh-school,  in  Suffolk,  £ and  acted  by  his  scholars,  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  1020,  printed  1627,  8vo.  published,  as  it  seems,  by  E.  W. 
Shrove-Tuesday,  as  the  day  immediately  preceding  Lent,  was  always  a day  ofex- 
traordinary  sport  and  feasting, — “ Some  of  these  festivities,”  he  proceeds  to  say, 
‘‘still  remain  in  our  universities.  In  the  ‘Percy  Houshold  Book,’  1512,  it 
appears,  that  the  clergy  and  officers  of  Lord  Percy’s  chapel  performed  a play 
before  his  lordship  upon  Shrowftewesday  at  night.”  Pag.  345.  <§ 

The  cruel  custom  of  Cock-throwing,  which  until  lately  was  a diversion  peculiar 
to  this  day,  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  barbarous,  yet  less  savage,  amuse- 
ment of  Cock-fighting.  “Every  yeare  on  Shrove-Tuesday,”  says  Fitzstephen, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  “ the  schoole-boyes  doe  bring  cockes  of  the 
game  to  their  master,  and  all  the  forenoone  they  delight  themselves  in  Cock-fight- 
ing.” **  At  what  period  this  degenerated  into  Cock-throwing  cannot  now  bo 
ascertained;  Chaucer  seems  to  allude  to  it  in  his  “Nonnes  Priests’  Tale,” 
where  the  Cock  revenges  himself  on  the  Priest's  son,  because  he 

- — “ gave  hym  a knocke 

Upon  his  legged  when  he  was  yonge  and  nice ; 


and  that  it  was  common  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who,  describing  the  state  of  childhood,  speaks  of  his  skill  in  cast- 
ing a cok-stele,  that  is,  a stick  or  cudgel  to  throw,  at  a cock.f  f 

The  first  effective  blow  directed  against  this  infamous  sport,  was  given  by  the 
moral  pencil  of  Hogarth,  who  in  one  of  his  prints  called  “ The  Four  Stages  of 
Cruelty,”  has  represented,  among  other  puerile  diversions,  a group  of  boys 
throwing  at  a Cock,  and,  as  Trusler  remarks,  “ beating  the  harmless  feath- 
ered animal  to  jelly.”^h  The  benevolent  satire  of  this  great  artist  gradually 
produced  the  necessary  reform,  and  for  some  , time  past,  the  magistrates  have  so 


* Rccd*9  Shakspeare,  vol.  xi».  p.  235. 

+ See  his  Masque  on  the  Shrove-Tuesday  at  night  1608,  and  Chloridia,  a Masque,  at  Shrovetide,  1630. 

| The  author  of  “Apollo  Shroving”  was  William  Hawkins,  who  likewise  published  “Corolla  vnria  con- 
texta  per  GuiL  Haukiuum  scholarcham  Hadleianum  in  agro  Suffolcienci.  Cautabr.  ap.  Tbo.  Buck.”  12mo. 
1634. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Shrove-Tuesday  was  considered  by  the  apprentices  a9  their  peculiar  holiday  ; 
and  it  appears  that  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  they  claimed  a right  of  punishing,  at  this  season,  women  of 
ill-fame.  To  these  customs  Dekker  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  allude,  when  the  former  says : “ They  pre- 
sently (like  Prentises  upon  Shrove-Tuesday)  take  the  lawe  into  their  owne  handes  and  do  what  they  list.” 
Seven  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London,  4to  p.  35.  1606.  And  when  the  latter,  in  his  Characters,  speaking  of  a 
bawd,  remarks : “Nothing  daunts  her  so  much  as  the  approach  of  Shrove-Tuesday  and  describing  a 
“ roaring  boy,”  adds,  “ he  is  a supervisor  of  brothels,  and  in  them  is  a more  unlawful  reformer  of  vice  than 
prentices  on  Shrove-Tuesday.” 

6 History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  **  Stoves  Survey  of  London,  edit,  of  1618,  p.  142, 

tt  Vide  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  250  # Vide  Hogarth  Moralised  p.134. 
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generally  interdicted  the  practice,  that  the  pastime  may  happily  be  considered  as 
extinct.  * 

Eastertide,  or  the  week  succeeding  Easter-Sunday,  afforded  another  opportu- 
nity for  rejoicing,  and  was  formerly  a season  of  great  festivity.  Not  only,  as 
bound  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  to  do,  did  man  rejoice  on  this  occasion,  but  it  was 
the  belief  of  the  vulgar  that  the  sun  himself  partook  of  the  exhilaration,  and  re- 
gularly danced  on  Easter-Day.  To  see  this  glorious  spectacle,  therefore,  it  was 
customary  for  the  common  people  to  rise  before  the  sun  on  Easter-morning,  and 
though,  as  we  may  conclude,  they  were  constantly  disappointed,  yet  might  the 
habit  occasionally  lead  to  serious  thought  and  useful  contemplation;  metaphori- 
cally considered,  indeed,  the  idea  may  bo  termed  both  just  and  beautiful,  “ for 
as  the  earth  and  her  valleys  standing  thick  with  corn,  are  said  ‘ to  laugh  and 
sing’ ; so,  on  account  of  the  Resurrection,  the  heavens  and  the  sun  may  be  said 
to  dance  for  joy ; or,  as  the  Psalmist  words  it,  the  4 heavens  may  rejoice  and  the 
earth  may  be  glad.’f 

The  great  amusement  of  the  Eastcr-holidays  consisted  in  playing  at  hand-ball, 
a game  at  which,  say  the  ritualists  Belithus  and  Durandus,  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops used,  upon  the  Continent  at  this  period,  to  recreate  themselves  with  their 
inferior  clergy ; \ nor  was  it  uncommon  for  corporate  bodies  on  this  occasion  in 
England  to  amuse  themselves  in  a similar  way  with  their  burgesses  and  young 
people;  anciently  this  was  the  custom,  says  Mr.  Brand,  at  Newcastle,  at  the  feasts 
of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  when  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff,  accompanied 
by  great  numbers  of  the  burgesses,  used  to  go  yearly  at  these  seasons  to  the  F orth, 
or  little  mall  of  the  town,. with  the  mace,  sword,  and  cap  of  maintenance  carried 
before  them,  and  not  only  countenance,  but  frequently  join  in  the  diversions  of 
hand-ball,  dancing,  etc.§ 

The  constant  prize  at  hand-ball,  during  Easter,  was  a tansy-cake,  supposed  to 

* “ In  some  places,**  says  Mr.  Strutt,  “it  was  a common  practice  to  put  the  cock  into  an  earthen  vessel 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  to  place  him  in  such  a position  that  his  head  and  tail  might  be  exposed  to 
view ; the  vessel,  with  the  bird  in  it,  was  then  suspended  across  the  street,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  to  be  thrown  ,at  by  such  as  chose  to  make  trial  of  their  skill ; two-pence  was  paid  for 
four  throws,  and  he  who  broke  the  not,  and  delivered  the  cock  from  his  confinement,  had  him  for  a 
reward.  At  North- Walaham,  in  Norfolk,  about  fort*  years  ago,  some  wacS  put  an  owl  into  one  of  these 
vessels  ; and  having  procured  the  head  and  tail  of  a dead  cock,  they  placed  him  in  the  Mune  position  as  if 
they  had  appertained  to  a living  one  ; the  deception  was  successfuj ; and  at  last,  a labouring  man  belonging 
to  the  town,  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  broke  the  pot,  but  missed  his  prize  ; for  the  owl  being  set  at 
liberty,  instantly  flew  away,  to  his  great  astonishment,  and  left  him  nothing  more  than  the  head  ana  tail  of 
tlu*  dead  bird  with  the  potsherds,  for  bis  money  and  his  trouble  ; this  ridiculous  adventure  exposed  him  to 
the  continual  laughter  of  the  town’s  people,  aad  obliged  him  to  quit  the  place,  to  which  1 am  told  he  re- 
turned no  more.”  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  86L 

'*  For  many  years,"  observes  Mr.  Brady,  “our  public  diaries,  and  monthly  publications,  took  infinite 
pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace  a just  abhorrence  of  such  barbarities  (cock-fighting  and 
cock-throwing)  ; and,  by  way  of  strengthening  their  arguments,  they  failed  not  to  detail  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms  the  following  fact,  which  for  the  interest  it  contains  is  here  transcribed,  from  the  Obituary 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1789.  Died,  April  4th,  at  Tottenham,  John  Ardesoif,  esquire,  a 
young  man  of  large  fortune,  and  in  the  splendour  of  his  horses  am}  carriages,  rivalled  by  few  eountry- 
eentlemen.  His  table  was  that  of  hospitality,  where  it  may  be  said  he  sacrificed  too  much  to  conviviality. 
Mr.  Ardesoif  was  very  fond  of  cock-fighting,  and  had  a favourite  cock  upon  which  he  had  won  many  pro- 
fitable matches.  The  last  bet  he  laid  upon  this  cock  he  lost,  which  so  enraged  him,  that  he  had  the  bird 
tied  to  a spit,  and  roasted  alive  before  a large  fire.  The  screams  of  the  miserable  animal  were  so  affect- 
ing, that  some  gentlemen  who  were  present  attempted  to  interfere,  which  so  enraged  Mr.  Ardesoif,  that 
he  seized  a poker,  and  with  the  most  furious  vehemence  declared,  that  he  would  xill  the  first  man  who 
interfered:  hut  in  the  midst  of  his  passionate  asseverations,  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  spot.'  Clavis 
Calendaria,  1st  edit.  vol.  L p.  200,  201. 

t Bourne’s  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p 968. 

$ Bourne’s  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p.  277.  “Why  they  should  play  at  Hand  Ball  at  this  time,1 ” observe* 
Mr  Bourne,  “ rather  than  any  other  game,  1 have  not  been  able  to  find  out,  but  1 suppose  it  will  readily  be 
granted,  that  this  custom  of  so  playing,  was  the  original  of  our  present  recreations  and  diversions  on  Easter 
Holy  Days,”  p.  2 77. 

$ Brand  on  Bourne,  p.  280.  note.  The  morris  dance,  of  which  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  .our  old 
poets,  was  frequently  performed  at  Easter ; but,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  amusement,  at 
some  length,  under  the  article  “ May-Day,”  we  shall  here  barely  notice  that  Warner  has  recorded  it  as  an 
Easter  diversion  in  the  following  line ; 

“ At  Paske  begun  our  morrise  ; and  ere  Pcnticost  our  May  ”; 

Albion  a England,  Chap  uiv. 
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be  allusive  to  the  bitter  herbs  used  by  the  Jews  on  this  festival.  Selden,  the 
contemporary  of  Shakspcare,  speaking  of  our  chief  holidays,  remarks,  that 

Our  meats  and  sport  have  much  of  them  relation  to  Church-worts.  The  coffin  of  our 
Christmas  Pies,  in  shape  long,  is  in  imitation  of  the  Cratch  : * our  chusing  Kings  and  Queens  on 
Twelfth  Night,  hath  reference  to  the  three  kings.  So  likewise  our  eating  of  fritters,  whipping  of 
tops,  roasting  of  herrings,  Jock  ol  Lents,  etc,  they  arc  all  in  imitation  of  Church- Works,  emblems 
of  martyrdom.  Our  Tansies  at  Easter  have  reference  to  the  bitter  Herbs ; though  at  the  same 
time  Twas  always  the  fashion  for  a man  to  have  a Gammon  of  bacon,  to  shew  himself  to  be  no 
Jew.”  -|- 

Fuller  has  noticed  this  Easter  game  under  his  Cheshire,  where,  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  proverb  “When  the  daughter  is  stolen  shut  I’epper  Cate,"  he  says, 
“ The  mayor  of  the  city  had  his  daughter,  as  she  was  playing  at  ball  with  other 
maidens  in  Pepper-street,  stolen  -away  by  a young  man  through  the  same  gate, 
whereuiKm  he  caused  it  to  be  shut  up.”  ^ 

Another  custom  which  prevailed  in  this  country,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
at  Easter,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  some,  parts  of  the  north,  was  that  of  presenting 
children  with  eggs  stained  with  various  colours  in  boiling,  termed  Paste  or  more 
properly  Pasche  Eggs,  which  the  young  people  considered  in  the  light  of  fairings. 
This  observance  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a superstition,  prevalent  among  ttic 
Homan  Catholics,  that  eggs  were  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection,  and,  indeed,  in 
tlie  Ritual  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  which  was  composed  for  the  use  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  there  is  a prayer  for  the  consecration  of  eggs,  in  which 
the  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  are  directed  to  cat  this  his  creature  of  eggs  on 
account  of  the  resurrection.  On  this  custom  Mr.  Brand  has  well  observed,  that 
“ the  ancient  Egyptians,  if  the  resurrection  ef  the  body  had  been  a tenet 
of  tlieir  faith,  would  perhaps  have  thought  an  Egg  no  improper  hierogiy- 
phical  representation  of  it.  The  exclusion  of  a living  creature  by.  incubation 
after  the  vital  principle  has  lain  a long  while  dormant  or  extinct,  is  a pro- 
cess so  truly  marvellous,  that  if  it  could  be  disbelieved,  would  be  thought 
by  some  a thing  as  incredible,  as  that  the  Author  of  Life  should  be  able 
to  re-animate  the  dead.”§  So  prevalent  indeed  was  this  custom  of  egg- 
giving at  Easter,  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  an  old  English  proverb,  which,  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Ray,  runs  thus  : 

“ 111  warrant  you  for  an  egg  at  Easier."  ** 

A popular  holiday,  called  Hokc-TJay,  or  llock-Day,  which  used  to  be  ce- 
lebrated with  much  festivity  in  Shakspeare’s  native  county,  was  usually  ob- 
served on  the  Tuesday  following  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter-day.  Its 
origin  is  doubtful,  some  antiquaries  supposing  it  was  commemorative  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  which  took  place 
on  the  13th  of  Novomber,  1002;  and  others  that  it  was  meant  to  perpetuate  the 
deliverance  of  the  English  from  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Danes, 
by  the  death  of  Hardicanutc  on  Tuesday  tlie  8th  of  June,  1041.  At  Coventry 
in  Warwickshire,  however,  it  was  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  former  event, 
though  the  commemoration  was  held  on  a day  wide  apart  from  that  on  which 
the  catastrophe  occurred,  a circumstance  which  originated  in  an  ordinance 
of  Ethelred  himself,  who  transferred  the  sports  of  this  day  to  the  Monday  and 

* Rack  or  Manger.  + Sclden’s  Tahiti  Talk,  art.  Christmas. 

± Fuller’s  Worthies,  p.  188.  6 Bourne  apnd  Brand,  p.  346. 

The  following  whimsical  custom,  relates  Mr  Brand,  “ is  still  retained  at  the  city  of  Durham  on  these 
holidays.  On  one  day  the  men  take  on  the  women’s  shoes,  which  are  onlv  to  be  redeem’d  by  a present;  on 
another  day  the  wnmen  take  off  the  men’s  in  like  manner.”  Bourne  apud  Brand,  p. 

Stow  also  records,  that  in  the  week  before  Easter  there  were  “great  shewes  made,  for  the  fetchirig  in  of 
a twisted  tree,  or  With,  as  they  tcarined  it,  out  of  the  Wood*  into  the  King’s  house,  mid  the  like  into  every 
man's  house  of  Honor  or  Worship”  p.  150.;  but  whither  this  was  gencr.il  throughout  the  kingdom,  w 
pot  mentioned. 
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Tuesday  in  the  third  week  alter  Easter.  John  Rouse,  or  Ross,  the  Warwick- 
shire historian,  says,  that  this  day  was  distinguished  by  various  sports,  in 
whicli  the  jieople,  divided  into  parties,  used  to  draw  eacti  other  by  ropes ; * a 
species  of  diversion  of  which  Spelinan  has  given  us  a more  intelligible  account, 
by  telling  us  that  it  “ consisted  in  the  men  and  women  binding  each  other, 
and  cs|>eriajly  the  women  the  men,”  and  that  the  day,  in  consequence  of 
this  pastime,  was  called  Binding-Tuesday.  f 

The  term  hock,  by  which  this  day  is  designated,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Henry 
of  Huntingdon. 

“ The  secret  letters  of  Elhelred,  directed  to  all  parts  of  bis  kingdom  from  this  city  ( Winchester), 
ordered  that  all  the  Danes  indiscriminately  should  be  put  to  death ; and  this  was  executed,  as  we 
learn  from  the  chronicle  of  Wallingford,  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  cruelly,  even  upon 
women  and  children,  in  many  parts : but  in  other  places,  it  seems  that  the  English,  instead  of 
killing  their  guests,  satisfied  themselves  wilh  phalwas  called  hock-shining,  or  houghing  them,  by 
cutting  their  ham-strings,  so  as  lo  render  them  iucnpablc  of  serving  In  war.  Hence  Ihc  sports 
which  were  afterwards  instituted  in  our  city,  and  from  lliencc  propagated  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  obtained  Ihe  name  of  Horktide  merriments.” 

It  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Lanoham's  Account  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Entertainment  at  Kenelworth  Castle,  A.  D.  15*5,  that  the  citizens  of  Co- 
ventry had  lately  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  annual  amusements  on  Hock- 
Tttcsday,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  the  queen's  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to 
petition  her  for  a renewal  of  the  same. 

“ Hereto  followed,”  says  Lanehnm,  “ as  good  a sport  (melhought),  presented  in  an  historical 
cue.  by  certain  goodhcarled  men  of  Coventry,  my  Lord's  neighbours  there;  who  understanding 
among  them  the  thing  that  could  not  be  hidden  from  any,  how  careful  and  studious  his  Honour 
was  lhat  by  all  pleasant  recreations  her  Highness  might  best  And  herself  welcome,  and  be  made 
gladsome  and  merry  (Ihc  groundwork  indeed  and  foundation  of  his  Lordship’s  mirth  and  gladness 
of  us  all),  made  petition  lhat  Ihey  mnught  renew  now  Iheir  old  storial  shew ; Of  argument  how  the 
Dcmn,  whylome  here  in  a troublous  season  were  for  quietness  borne  withal  and  suffered  in  peace ; 
that  anon,  by  outrage  and  importable  insolency,  abusing  both  Elhelred  Ihe  King,  then,  and  ail 
Estates  every  where  beside ; at  the  grievous  complaint  apd  counsel  of  Hona  Ihe  King's  chieftain 
in  wars  on  a Saint  Brice’s  night,  A.D.  101  i (as  the  book  says,  that  faileth  yearly  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  November)  were  all  dispatched,  and  live  realm  rid.  And  for  because  Ihe  mailer  men- 
lionelh  bow  valiantly  our  English  Women  lor  love  of  Iheir  country  behaved  themselves,  expressed 
in  actions  and  rymes  after  their  manner,  Ihey  thought  it  mought  move  some  mirth  to  her  illgjcsty 
Ihe  rather.  The  thing,  said  they,  is  grounded  on  story,  and  for  pastime  wont  to  be  played  in  our 
city  yearly;  wiiboul  ill  example  of  manners,  papistry,  or  any  superstition,  and  else  did  so 
occupy  the  beads  of  a number,  that  likely  enough  would  have  had  worse  meditations;  had  an 
ancient  beginning  and  a long  continuance ; lilt  now  of  late  laid  down,  Ibey  knew  no  cause  why, 
unless  it  were  by  the  zeal  ol  certain  Iheir  preachers,  men  very  commendable  for  Iheir,  behaviour 
and  learning,  and  sweet  in  their  sermons,  but  somewhat  too  sour  in  preaching  away  their  pastime : 
Wished  therefore,  that  as  Ibey  should  continue  Iheir  good  doctrine  in  pulpit,  to,  for  matters  of 
policy  and  governance  of  Ihe  city,  they  would  permit  them  to  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates;  and 
said,  by  my  faith,  Master  Martyn,  they  would  make  Iheir  bumble  petition  unto  her  Highness, 
lhat  they  might  have  their  Plays  up  again.’’  } 

As  it  is  subsequently  stated  that  their  play  was  very  graciously  received  by  the 
queen,  who  commanded  it  to  be  represented  again  on  tho  following  Tuesday,  and 
gave  the  performers  two  bucks,  and  five  marks  in  money,  we  must  suppose,  that 
their  petition  was  not  rejected,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  renew  yearly  at 
Coventry,  their  favourite  diversions  on  Hock-Tuesday.  The  observance  of  this 
day,  indeed,  was  still  partially  retained  in  the  time  of  Spclman,  who  died 
A.  D.  1641,  § and  even  I’lott,  who  lived  until  1G90,  mentions  it  then  as  not  to- 

* Vide  Rort,  as  published  by  Hoarne,  n.  105.  t Spdman*  Glowwry,  under  the  title  Hock-day. 

| Nichols's  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  Lancnain’s  Letter,  ji.  « — 34. 

§ That  I look-tide  was  generally  observed  in  the  days  of  Slmkspenre,  is  evident  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Withers  s M Abuses  Stript  and  VVhipt.”  8vo.  London.  1618. 

M Who  think  (forsooth)  because  that  once  a ycare  * 

They  can  afibord  the  poore  some  slender  chcerc. 


* * • . 
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tally  discontinued;  but  the  eighteenth  century,  we  believe,  never  witnessed  its 
celebration. 

We  have  now  reached  that  period  of  the  year  which  was  formerly  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  most  splendid  and  pleasing  of  our  festal  rites.  The  observance  of  May- 
Day  was  a custom  which,  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  alike  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  royal  and  the  noble,  as  of  the  vulgar  class.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Elizabeth,  and  James  patronized  and  partook  of  its  ceremonies;  and, 
during  this  extended  era,  there  was  scarcely  a village  in  the  kingdom  but  what 
had  a May-pole,  with  its  appropriate  games  and  dances. 

The  origin  of  these  festivities  has  been  attributed  to  three  different  sources. 
Classic,  Celtic,  and  Gothic.  The  first  appears  to  us  to  establish  the  best  claim  to 
the  parentage  of  our  May-day  rites,  as  a relique  of  the  Roman  Tloralia , which 
were  celebrated  on  the  last  four  days  of  April,  and  on  the  first  of  May,  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Flora,  and  were  accompanied  with  dancing,  music,  the  wearing  of 
garlands,  strewing  of  (lowers,  etc.  The  Beltein  or  rural  sacrifice  of  the  High- 
landers on  this  day,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pennant  and  Dr.  Jamieson,*  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a different  motive,  and  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  propitiating  the  various  noxious  animals  winch  might  injure  or  destroy  their 
flocks  and  herds.  The  Gothic  anniversary  oh  May-day  makes  a nearer  approach 
to  the  general  purpose  of  the  Floralia,  and  was  intended  as  a thanksgiving  to  the 
sun,  if  not  for  the  return  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  grain,  yet  for  the  introduction  of 
a better  season  for  fishing  and  hunting.f 

The  modes  of  conducting  the  ceremonies  and  rejoicings  on  May-day,  may  be 
best  drawn  from  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  in  which  this  festival  ap- 
pears to  have  maintained  a very  high  degree  of  celebrity,  though  not  accompa- 
nied with  that  splendour  of  exhibition  which  look  place  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  ft  may  lie  traced,  indeed,  from  the  era  of  Chaucer, 
who,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Court  of  Love,  has  described  the  Feast  of  May,  when 

u Forth  goth  all  the  court  both  most  and  lest. 

To  fetch  the  floures  fresh,  and  braunch  and  blome— 

And  namely  hautborn  brought  both  page  and  grome 
And  than  rejoysen  in  their  great  del  it  e: 

Eke  ech  at  other  throw  the  floures  bright, 

The  primerose,  the  violate,  and  the  gold, 

With  fresb  garlants  party  blew  anrl  whitest 

And,  it  should  be  observed,  that  this,  the  simplest  mode  of  celebrating  May-day, 
was  as  much  in  vogue,  in  the-days  of  Shakspeare,  as  the  more  complex  one,  ac- 
companied by  the  morris-dance,  and  the  games  of  Robin  Hood.  The  following 
descriptions,  by  Bourne  and  Rorlase,  manifestly  allude  to  the  costume  of  this 
age,  and  to  the  simpler  mode  of  commemorating  the  1st  of  May : 

“ On  the  Calends,  or  the  1st  day  of  May,”  aays  Ihe  former,  “ commonly  called  May-day.  Uie 
juvenile  part  of  both  sexes  were  wont  lo  rise  a liuie  after  midnight,  and  wglk  to  some  neighbour- 
ing wood,  accompany'd  with  music,  and  Ihe  blowing  of  horns,  where  they  break  down  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  adorn  them  with  nosegays  and  crowns  of  flowers.  When  this  is  done  they 
return  with  their  booty  homewards,  about  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  make  their  doors  and  w indows 
to  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil.  The  after  part  of  the  day  is  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  round  a tall 


Observe  their  country  feasts,  or  common  doles. 

And  entertains  their  Christmas,  VVassaile  Boles, 

Or  els  because  that,  for  the  Churche’s  good. 

They  in  defence  of  Hoektide  cuslome  stood  : 

A Whiu un-ale,  or  some  such  goodly  motion, 

The  better  to  procure  young  men’s  devotion  : 

What  will  they  do,  1 say,  that  think  to  please 
Their  mighty  God  with  such  fond  things  as  these  ? 

Sure,  very  ill.— P.  234. 

* Vide  Pennant’s  Scotland,  p.  91.;  and  Jamieson’s  Etymological  Dictionary  of  tha  Scottish  language. 

Olaus  Magnus  dc  Gentibus  Sententnonalibus,  lib.  XV.  c.  8. 
t Chalmers’s  English  Poets,  voL  i.  p.  378. 
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poll,  which  Is  called  a May  Poll;  which  being  placed  in  a convenient  part  of  the  village,  stands 
there,  as  it  were  consecrated  to  the  Goddess  of  Flowers,  without  the  least  violence  offered  it,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year.*”  “ An  anlient  custom,"  says  the  latter,  “ still  retained  by  the  Cornish, 
is  that  of  decking  their  doors  and  porches  on  the  first  of  May  with  green  sycamore  and  hawthorn 
boughs,  and  of  planting  treees,  or  rather  stumps  of  trees,  before  their  bouses  : and  on  May-eve, 
they  from  towns  make  excursions  into  the  country,  and  having  cut  down  a tall  elm,  brought  it  into 
town,  tilted  a straight  and  taper  pole  to  the  end  of  it,  and  painted  the  same,  erect  it  in  the  mest 
public  places,  and  on  holidays  and  festivals  adorn  it  with  flower  garlands,  or  insigns  and 
streamers. ’’f 

Now  both  those  passages  are  little  more  than  a less  extended  account  of  what 
Philip  Stubbes  was  a witness  of,  and  described,  in  the  year  1595,  in  his  purita- 
nical work,  entitled  “ The  Anatomic  of  Abuses.” 

“ Against  Maie-day,”  relates  this  vehement  declaimer,  “ every  parish,  towne,  or  village, 
assemble  themselves,  both  men,  women,  and  children;  and  either  all  together,  or  dividing 
themselves  into  companies,  they  goe  some  to  the  woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  bills  and 
mounlaines,  tome  to  one  place,  some  to  another,  where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant 
pastimes,  and  in  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  wilb  them  birche  boughes  and  branches 
of  trees  to  deck  their  assemblies  withal.  But  their  chiefest  Jewel  they  bring  from  thence 
Is  the  maie-poale,  which  they  bring  home  with  great  veneration,  as  thus — they  have  twenlie  or 
fortie  yoake  of  oxen,  every  oxe  having  a sweete  nosegaie  of  flowers  tied  to  the  tip  of  bis  homes,  and 
these  oxen  drawe  borne  the  maie-poale,  their  stinking  idol  rather,  which  they  covered  all  over  with 
flowers  and  hearbes,  bound  round  wilb  strings  from  the  top  to  the  botlome,  and  sometimes  it  was 
painted  with  variable  colours,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  following 
it  with  great  devotion.  And  thus  equipp'd  it  was  reared  with  handkerchlefes  and  flagges  stream- 
ing on  the  top,  they  strawe  the  ground  round  about  it,  they  bind  green  boughs  about  it,  they  set  up 
summer  Dalles , bowers,  and  arbours,  hard  by  it,  and  then  fall  they  to'  banqueltiug  and  feasting, 
to  leaping  and  dauncing  about  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idolls. — 1 
have  heard  it  crediblie  reported,”  he  sarcastically  adds,  “ by  men  of  great  gravity,  credite,  and 
reputaUon,  that  of  fourtie,  three  score,  or  an  hundred  maides  going  to  the  wood,  there  have 
scarcely  the  third  part  of  them  returned  home  againe  as  tbey  wcot.”£ 

Browne  also  has  given  a similar  description  of  the  May-day  rites  in  his  Britan- 
nia’s Pastorals : — 

“As  1 have  scene  the  Lady  or  the  May 
Set  in  an  artwmr  — — . — — — - — 

Built  by  the  May-pole,  where  the  jocund  swaines 
Dance  with  the  maidena  to  the  bagpipe's  straines, 

When  envious  night  commands  them  to  be  goue, 

Call  for  the  merry  yongsters  one  by  one, 

And  for  their  well  performance  some  disposes, 

To  this  a garland  interwove  with  roses  ; 

To  that  a carved  hooke,  or  well-wrought  scrip, 

Gracing  another  with  her  cherry  lip : 

To  one  her  garter,  to  another  then 
A handkerchiefe  east  o’re  and  o're  agen ; 

And  none  returnetb  empty,  that  hath  spent 
Ilia  paynes  to  fill  their  rural  merriment.”^ 

The  custom  of  rising  early  on  a May-morning  to  enjoy  the  season,  and  honour 
the  day,  is  thus  noticed  by  Stow  : — “ In  the  month  of  May,”  he  says,  “ namely, 
on  May-day  in  the  morning,  every  man,  except  impediment,  would  walke  into 
the  sweete  meddowes  and  green  woods,  there  to  rejoice  their  spirits,  with  the 
beauty  and  savour  of  sweet  (lowers,  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds,  praysing 
God  in  their  kind;”** and  Shakspeare  lias  repeated  references  to  the  same  obser- 
vance ; in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Lysander  tells  Hermina, 

• Bourne's  Antiquitates  Vulgar es  apud  Brand,  p.  283. 

+ Vide  Borlasc’s  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  etc. 

f Stubbes’*  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  n.  109,  edit  1595,  4to. 

§ Book  ii.  I Song  4.  Chalmers's  Poets,  rol.  ?i.  p.  296. — It  was  no  uncommon  thing  also  for  the  milk- 
maids to  join  the  procession  to  the  May-pole  on  this  day,  leading  a cow  decorated  with  ribands  of  various 
colours,  intermingled  with  knots  of  flowers,  and  wreathes  of  oaken  leaves,  and  with  the  boro  of  the  animal 
gilt-  . 

•*  Stow’i  Surrey  of  London,  p.  150.  1618. 
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“ l did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 

To  do  observance  to  a morn  of  May 

and  again,  in  the  same  play,  Theseus  says, — 

u No  doubt  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
T|ie  rite  of  May  ”f 

So  generally  prevalent  was  this  habit  of  early  rising  on  May-dav,  that  Sliak- 
s]tearc  makes  one  of  his  inferior  characters  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth  exclaim, — 

M Pray,  sir,  be  patient ; ’tia  as  much  impossible 
(Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  cannons) 

To  scatter  them,  as  ’tis  to  make  then*  sleep 
On  May-day  morning  ; which  will  never  be.w  $ 

Herrick,  the  minute  describer  of  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  iiis  times, 
which  were  those  of  Shahs|R.*are,  and  the  immediately  succeeding  period,  has  a 
poem  called  4‘Corinna’s  Going  a Maying,”  which  includes  most  of  the  circum- 
stances hitherto  mentioned  ; he  thus  addresses  his  mistress  : — 

M Get  up and  see 

The  dewr  bespangling  lierbe  and  tree : 

Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the  east, 

Above  an  houre  since  it  is  sin, 

Nay  profanation  to  keep  in ; 

When  as  a thousand  virgins  on  this  day, 

Spring  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in  May! 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come ; and  comming  marke 
How  each  field  turns  a street,  each  street  a parkc 
Made  green,  and  triram’d  with  trees;  see  bow 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a bough, 

Or  branch : each  porrh,  each  doore,  ere  this, 

An  arkc,  a tabernacle  is 
Made  up  of  white-thorn  neatly  enterwove. — 

There’s  not  a budding  boy,  or  girle,  this  day 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May : 

A dcale  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  dispatcht  their  cakes  and  crcame, 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dreame : 

Ami  some  have  wept,  and  wroo'd,  and  plighted  troth, 

And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth  : 

Many  a green  gown  has  been  given ; 

Many  a kisse,  both  odde  and  even : 

Many  a glance  too  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  Love's  firmament: 

Many  a jest  told  oif  the  keyes  betraying 

This  night,  and  locks  pickt,  ye  w’are  not  a Maying ! ”§ 

M i(h  this,  the  simplest  mode  of  celebrating  the  rites  of  May-day,  was  fre- 
quently united,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  a groupe  of  Morris 
Dancers,  consisting  of  several  characters,  which  were  often  varied  both  in 
number,  appellation,  and  dress.  The  Morris  Dance  appears  have  been  introduced 

[ * Act  i.  BC.  ] 

"H'e  rite  of  this  month  * observes  Mr  Steevons,  M was  one*  so  universally  observed, 

• 8 i?rs.*k°.u8kt. their  works  would  obtain  a more  favourable  reception,  if  published  on  May- 

yard  • 1”e  ow,D8  a title-page  to  a metrical  performance  by  a once  celebrated  poet,  Thomas  Cburch- 

* Come  bring  in  Mays  with  me, 

My  Mays  is  fresh  and  greeue; 

A subjected  harte,  an  humble  mind, 

To  serve  a maiden  Quecoe. 

shouid^'r^OUr8C  ^k^llkAit  drawucjbrth  for  to  wurue  the  wnnton  wittes  how  to  kepc  their  heads  on  their 

‘Imprinted  at  London,  in  Fletc-streat  by  William  Griffith,  Anno  Domini  1570.  The  first  of  Mays' ^ 

+ Act.  t,  ac.  3.  § Herrick’s  Hcspcridca,  p.  74  75. 
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into  this  kingdom  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  is,  without  doubt, 
derived  from  the  Morisco,  a dance  peculiar  to  the  Moors,  ami  generally  termed 
the  Spanish  Morisco,  from  its  notoriety  in  Spain,  duVing  the  dynasty  of  that  people 
in  the  peninsula.  The  Morris  Dance  in  this  country,  when  performed  on  a May- 
day,  and  not  connected  with  the  Games  of  Robin  Hood,  usually  consisted  of  the 
Lady  of  the  May,  the  Fool,  or  domestic  buffoon  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
a I’iper,  and  two,  four,  or  ipore  Morris  Dancers.  The  dress  of  these  last  per- 
sonages, who  designated  the  amusement,  was  of  a very  peculiar  kind  ; they  had 
their  faces  blackened  to  resemble  the  native  Moors,  and  “in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,"  says  Mr.  Douce,  “ they  were  dressed  in  gilt  leather  and  silver  pa|ier, 
and  sometimes  in  coats  of  white  spangled  fustian.  They  had  purses  at  their 
girdles,  and  garters  to  which  bells  were  attached  ; ” * hut  according  to  Stubbes, 
who  wrote  in  1595,  the  costume  had  been  altered,  for  he  tells  us  that  they  were 
clothed  in  “greene,  yellow,  or  some  other  light  wanton  collour.  And  as  though 
that  were  not  gawdy  ynough,”  he  continues,  they  bedeeke  themselves  with  scarffes, 
ribbons,  and  laces  hanged  all  over  with  golde  ringes,  precious  stones,  and  other 
jewels  ; this  done,  they  tie  about  either  legge  twentie  or  fourtie  belles,  with  rich 
handkcrchiefe  in  their  handcs,  and  sometimes  laidc  a crosse  over  their  shoulders 
and  ncckes,  borrowed  for  the  most  part  of  their  pretie  Mopsies  and  loving  Bossies 
for  bussing  them  in  the  darke.”  f Feathers,  too,  were  usually  worn  in  their 
hats,  and  they  had  occasionally  bells  lived  on  their  arms  or  w rists,  as  well  as  on 
their  legs.  That  these  jingling  ornaments  were  characteristic  of,  and  derived 
from,  the  genuine  Moorish  Dance,  appears  from  a plate  copied  by  Mr.  Douce 
from  the  habits  of  various  nations,  published  by  Hans  Weigel  at  Nuremberg, 
in  1577,  and  which  represents  the  figure  of  an  African  lady  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fez  in  the  act  of  dancing,  with  bells  at  her  feet.  £ 

It  was  the  business  of  these  motley  figures  to  dance  round  the  May-pole,  which 
was  painted  of  various  colours  ; thus  in  Mr  Tollett’s  painted  glass  window,  at 
Betley  in  Staffordshire,  which  represents  an  English  May-gamoand  morris-dance, 
the  May-pole  is  stained  yellow  and  black,  in  spiral  lines;  § and  Shakspeare,  in 
allusion  to  this  custom,  makes  Hertnia  tell  Helena,  whilst  ridiculing  the  tallness 
of  her  form,  that  she  is  a “painted  May-pole;  **  so  Stubbes,  likewise,  in  a pas- 
sage previously  quoted,  says,  that  the  May-pole  was  “ painted  with  variable 
colours.” 

That  the  morris-dance  was  an  almost  constant  attendant  on  the  May-day  fes- 
tivities, may  be  drawn  from  our  usual  authority,  the  works  of  Shakspeare  ; for, 
in  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  the  Clown  affirms,  that  his  answ'er  will  serve  all 
questions 

“ As  fit  as  a morris  for  May-day.”  ff.  ■ 

But,  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  somewhat  sooner, 
probably  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  century,  a very  material  addition 
was  made  to  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  May-day,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
characters  of  Robin  Hood  and  some  of  his  associates.  This  was  done  with  a view' 
towards  the  encouragement  of  archery,  and  the  custom  was  continued  even  be- 
yond the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  is  true,  that  the  May-games  in  their 
rudest  form,  the  mere  dance  of  lads  and  lasses  round  a May-pole,  or  the  simple 
morris  with  the  Lady  of  the  May,  were  occasionally  seen  during  the  days  of  Eli- 
zabeth ; but  the  general  exhibition  was  the  more  complicated  ceremony  whiclf  we 
are  about  to  describe. 

The  personages  who  now  became  the  chief  performers  in  the  morris-dance, 

• * Uln, (rations  of  Shakspeare,  xol.  ii.  p.  473.  + Anatomic  of  Abuses,  p.  107. 

t Ibid.  p.  474.  . $ Vide  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xi.  p.  440. 

•*  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  2.  * 

ff  Act  ii.  *c.  3.  . , 
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were  four  of  the  most  popular  outlaws  of  Sherwood  forest ; that  Robin  Ilood,  of 
whom  Drayton  says, — 

u In  this  our  spacious  isle,  I think  there  is  not  one, 

But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  and  little  John  ; — 

Of  Tuck  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws  and  their  trade;— 

Of  Robin's  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian, 

— — which  wheresoe’er  she  came. 

Was  sovereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  game  : 

Her  clothes  tuck’d  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  braided  hair. 

With  bow  and  quiver  arm’d * * * § 

characters  which  Warner,  the  contemporary  of  Drayton  and  Shakspeare,  has  ex- 
clusively recorded  as  celebrating  the  rites  of  May  ; for,  speaking  of  the  periods  of 
some  of  our  festivals,  and  remarking  that  “ ere  Penticost  begun  our  May,’1  he 
adds, 

M Tho’  (then)  Robin  Hood,  liell  John,  frier  Tucke, 

And  Marian,  deftly  play, 

And  lord  and  ladie  gang  till  kirke 
With  lads  and  lasses  gay  : 

Fra  masse  aud  een  sang  sa  mid  cheero 
And  glee  on  ery  greene."t 

These  four  characters,  therefore,  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Maid 
Marian,  although  no  constituent  parts  of  the  orisinal  English  morris,  became  at 
length  so  blended  with  it,  especially  on  the  festival  of  May-day,  that  until  tho 
practice  of  archery  was  nearly  laid  aside,  they  continued  to  be  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  pageantry. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  “ the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England,”  as 
Shakspeare  calls  him,£  was  created  the  King  or  Lord  of  the  May,  and  sometimes 
carried  in  his  hand,  during  the  May-game,  a painted  standard. § It  was  no  un- 

common circumstance,  likewise , for  metrical  interludes,  of  a comic  species,  and 
founded  on  the  achievements  of  this  outlaw,  to  be  performed  after  the  morris,  on 
the  May-pole  green.  In  Garrick’s  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  occurs  one,  entitled 
“ A mery  Geste  of  Robyn  Hoode,  and  of  hys  Lyfe,  wyth  a newe  Plave  for  to  bo 
played  in  Mayc-Games,  very  pleasaunte  and  full  of  pastyme  it  is  printed  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  black  letter,  for  William. Copland,  and  has  figures  in  the  title  page  of 
Robin  Hood  and  Lvtcl  John.**  Shakspeare  appears  to  allude  to  these  interludes 
when  he  represents  Fabian,  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  exclaiming  on  the  approach  of 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-Check  with  his  challenge,  “ More  matter  for  May-morning.’* 
Upon  this  introduction  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  companions  into  the  celebration 
of  May-day,  his  paramour  Maid  Mari  a if  assumed  the  office  of  tho  former  Queen 
of  May.  This  far-famed  lady  has,  according  to  Mr.  Ritson,  no  part  in  the  ori- 
ginal and  more  authentic  history  of  Robin  Hood;  but  seems  to  have  been  first 
brought  forward  when  the  story  of  this  hero' became  dramatised,  which  was  at  a 
very  early  period  m this  country  ; and  Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  the  name, 
which  is  a stranger  to  English  history,  has  been  taken  from  “ a pretty  French 
pastoral  drama  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  entitled  “ Le  jeu  du  berger  et 
de  la  bergisre,”  in  which  the.  principal  characters  are  Robin  and  Marian,  a shep- 
herd and  shepherdess. "ff  This  appears  the  more  probable,  as  the  piece  was  not 
only  very  popular  ih  France,  but  performed  at  the  season  when  the  May-games 
took  place  in  England. 

• Drayton’s  Poly-Olbion,  Song  26.  Chalmers’s  Poets,  vol.  if.  p.  373,  374. 

+ Warner’s  Albion’s  England,  chapter  24.  Chalmers’s  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  664. 

1 As  You  Like  It,  act  i.  sc.  I. 

§ Lysons’s  Environs  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

**  Bcloe’s  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  scarce  Books,  toI.  i.  p.  401 

ft  Douce’s  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  461. 
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Maid  Marian,  in  the  days  of  Sliakspoaro,  was  usually  represented  by  a delicate, 
smooth-faced  youth,  who  was  dressed  in  all  the  fashionable  finery  of  the  times; 
and  this  assumption  of  the  female  garb  gave,  not  without  some  reason,  great  of- 
fence to  the  puritanical  dissenters,  one  df  whom,  exclaiming  against  the  amuse- 
ments of  May-day,  notices  this,  amongst  some  other  abuses,  in  the  following  very 
curious  passage : — 

“ The  abuses  which  arc  committed  In  jour  Maj-games  are  infinite.  The  first  whereof  is  this, 
(hat  jou  doe  use  to  attjre  in  woman's  apparrell  whom  you  doe  most  commonly  call  May-marriont 
whereby  you  infringe  that  straight  commandment  which  is  given  in  Deut.  ixii.  &.,  that  men, 
must  not  put  on  women’s  apparrell  for  feare  of  enormities.  Nay  1 myself  have  seene  in  a May 
game  a troupe,  the  greater  part  whereof  hath  been  men,  and  yet  have  they  been  attyred  so  like 
into  women,  that  their  faces  being  bidde  (as  they  were  indeede)  a man  coulde  not  disceme  them 
from  women.  The  second  abuse,  which  of  all  other  is  the  greatest,  is  this,  that  it  hath  been 
loulde  that  your  morice  dauncers  have  daunced  naked  In  nettes ; wbat  greater  enticement  unto 
naughtiness  could  have  been  devised  ? The  third  abuse  is,  that  you  (because  you  will  loose  no 
tyme)  doe  use  commonly  to  rnnne  into  woodes  in  the  night  lime,  amongst  maidens,  to  fet  bowes, 
in  so  much  as  I have  heardc  of  tenne  maidens  which  went  to  fet  May,  and  nine  of  them  came 
home  with  childe."* 

That,  in  consequence  of  this  custom,  effeminate  and  coxcomical  men  were  sar- 
castically compared  to  Maid  Marian,  appears  from  a passage  in  a pamphlet  by 
Barnaby  Rich,  who,  satirising  the  male  attire,  as  worn  by  the  fops  of  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  cries  out, — 

*■  From  whence  commeth  Ibis  wearing,  and  this  embroidering  of  long  locks,  this  curiosily  that 
Is  used  amongst  men,  in  frizeling  and  curling  of  their  haire,  this  gentlewoman-like  slarcht  bands, 
so  be-edged  and  be-laced,  fitter  for  Maid  Marian  in  a Moris  dance,  than  for  him  that  hath  either 
that  spirit  or  courage  that  shold  be  in  a gentleman.”  f 

It  will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  converse  of  this  was  occasionally  applica- 
ble to  the  female  sex  ; and  that  those  women  who  adopted  masculine  airs  and  ha- 
bits should  be  branded  with  a similarity  to  the  clown  who,  though  personating 
the  lady  of  the  May,  never  failed,  however  nice  or  affected  lie  might  he,  to  dis- 
close by  the  boldness  and  awkwardness  of  his  gesture  and  manner,  both  his  rank 
and  sex.  Thus  Falstalf  is  represented  as  telling  the  hostess,  when  ho  means  to 
upbraid  her  for  her  masculine  appearance  and  conduct,  that  “ for  womanhood 
Maid  Marian  may  be  the  Deputy’s  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.”  ^ A fancy  coronet 
of  gilt  metal,  or  interwoven  with  flowers,  and  a watchet  coloured  tunic,  a kirtlo 
or  petticoat  of  green,  as  the  livery  of  Robin  Uood,  were  customary  articles  of  de- 
coration in  the  dress  of  the  May-Queen. 

Friar  Tuck,  the  next  of  the  four  characters  which  we  have  mentioned  as  intro- 
duced into  the  May-games,  was  the  chaplain  of  Robin  Hood,  and  is  noticed  by 
Shakspearc,  who  makes  one  of  the  outlaws,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
swear 

“ By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar. ”5 

He  is  represented  in  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Toilet’s  window  as  a Franciscan  friar 
in  the  full  cletical  tonsure;  for,  as  Mr.  T.  observes  in  giving  an  account  of  iiis 
■window, 

“ When  the  parish  priest  were  inhibited  by  the  diocesan  to  assist  in  the  May  games,  the  Fran- 
ciscans might  give  attendance,  as  being  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction he  adds  that 
“ most  of  Sbalupeare’s  friars  are  Franciscans,”  and  that  in  Sir  David  Dalrymple’s  extracts  from 
the  book  of  the  “ Universal  Kirk,”  in  the  year  1576,  he  is  styled  “chaplain  to  Robin  Huid, 
king  of  May.”  **  • 

• Fetberstoo’s  Dialogue  agaynst  light,  lewde,  and  lascivious  dancing.  1583,  13m».  sign.  D.  7.  apud 
Douce. 

f The  Honestic  of  this  Ags,  1615,  4lo.  p.  36,  t First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  act.  iii.  sc.  3. 

5 Activ.  se.  1,  ” Heed's  Shakspcare,  voi.  zi.  p.  438. 
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The  last  of  this  gi*oup  was  the  boon  companion  of  Robin,  the  “brave  Little 
John,"  as  he  is  termed  in  one  of  the  ballads  on  this  popular  outlaw,  and  who  “ is 
first  mentioned,"  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  “together  with  Robin  Hood,  by  Fordun 
the  Scotish  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  who  speaks  of  the 
celebration  of  the  story  of  these  persons  in  the  theatrical  performances  of  his  time, 
and  of  the  minstrel’s  songs  relating  to  them,  which  he  says  the  common  people 
preferred  to  all  other  romances.”  * 

With  these  four  personages  therefore,  who  were  deSmed  so  inseparable,  that  a 
character  in  Peele’s  Edward  I.  says,  “We  will  live  and  die  together,  like  Robin 
Hood,  Littlejohn,  Friar  Tuckc,  and  MaideMarian,” -j-  the  performers  in  thosimple 
English  Morris,  the  Fool,  Tom  the  Piper,  and. the  Morris  dancers,  peculiarly  so 
called  from  their  dress  and  function,  were,  fora  time,  generally  connected.  Torn 
the  Piper  is  thus  mentioned  by  Drayton  : 

M Myself  above  Tom  Piper  to  advance, 

Which  so  bestirs  him  in  the  Morrice-dance 
For  penny  wage."  $ 

And  Shakspcarc,  alluding  to  the  violent  gesticulations  and  music  of  the  Morris 
dancers  says,  speaking  of  Cade  the  rebel, 

— - “ I have  seen  him 

Caper  upright  like  a will]  morisco. 

Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. ” § 

The  music  accompanying  the  Morris  and  the  May-games,  was  cither  the  simple 
pipe,  or  the  pipe  and  tabor,  or  the  bag-pipe.  In  the  following  passage  from  a 
curious  controversial  pamphlet,  published  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  morris  and  the  pipe  and  tabor  are  thus  noticed: 

“If  Menippus,  or  the  man  in  the  moonc,  be  so  quicksighted,  that  he  beholds  these  bitter 
Swcetc  Jcsls,  these  railing  outcries ; this  shooting  at  prelates  to  cast  them  dovrnc,  and  heaving  at 
Martin  to  hang  him  up  for  Martilmas  biefe;  what  would  he  imagine  otherwise,  thco  as  (hat 
stranger,  which  seeing  a Quintessence  (beside  the  foole  and  Ihe  Maid  Marian)  of  all  (he  picked 
youth,  strained  out  of  an  whole  Endsliip,  footing  the  morris  about  a lilay-pole,  and  he,  not  hear- 
ing the  t rie  of  Ihe  hounds,  for  the  barking  of  dogs,  (that  is  to  say)  the  minstrelsie  for  the  (idling , 
the  tune  fur  the  sound,  nor  the  pipe  for  the  noise  of  the  labor,  bluntly  demanded  if  they  were  not 
all  beside  themselves,  that  they  so  lip’d  and  skip’d  without  an  occasion.”  ** 

To  this  quotation  Mr.  Haslewood  has  annexed  the  subsequent  ludicrous  story 
from  a tract  entitled,  “ Hay  any  worke  for  Cooper.”  It  is  a striking  proof  of  the 
singular  attraction  and  popularity  of  the  May-games  at  this  period: 

“ There  is  a neighbour  of  ours,  an  honest  priest,  who  was  sometimes  (simple  as  he  now  stands) 
a vice  in  a play,  for  want  of  a belter;  his  name  is  Gliberie  of  Hawslcad  in  Essex,  hee  goes  much 
to  ihe  pulpit.  On  a lime,  I Ihinkc  it  was  Ihe  last  May,  he  went  up  w ith  a full  resolution  to  doe 
his  businesse  with  great  commendations.  But,  sec  the  fortune  of  it.  A boy  in  the  church,  hear- 
ing either  the  summer  lord  with  his  May-game,  or  Rubin  Hood  with  his  morice  dauncc,  going  by 
tile  chqrch,  out  goes  the  boyo.  Good  Glibery,  though  he  were  In  the  pulpit,  yet  had  a mind  to 
his  old  companions  abroad  (a  company  of  merry  grigs  you  must  thinkc  them  to  be,  as  merry  as 
a vice  on  a stage),  seeing  the  boy  going  out,  finished  his  matter  presently  with  John  of  Loudon’s 
amen,  saying,  ha  yc  faith,  boy!  are  they  there?  Then  ha  with  thee,  and  so  came  down  and 
among  them  he  goes. "ft 

• Diuce's  Illustrations  of  Shnkspenre,  vol  ii.  p.  450.  Fnrdiln’s  Scotichronicon,  1759,  folio,  tnm  ii.  p.  104 
u In  this  time,”  says  Stow,  Unit  is.  about  the  year  1 190,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  1,  ‘ were  many  robbers 
andnutlnwcs,  among  tile  which  Robin  Hood  and  Litde  John,  renowned  theevea,  continued  in  woods,  de- 
spoiling and  robbing  the  goods  of  the  rich  ” Annals,  p.  159. 

f Heed's  Shnkspenre.  vol.  iv.  p.  1167.  note  by  Malone. 

i Eclogue  iii.  Chalmers's  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p 43  t . 

$ Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth.net  iii.  sc.  1. 

* “ Plaine  Percevnll  the  peace-maker  of  England,  Ike.  ficc.,  Vide  Censuro  Literarin,  vol.  ix  p.  250. 

tf  Censure  Liternrin,  vol.  x p.  251; 
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That  the  music  of  the  bag-pipe 'wtls  highly  esteemed  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
and  even  preferred  to  the  tabor  and  pipe,  we  have  a strong  instance  in  bis 
Winter’s  Tale,  where  a servant  enters  announcing  Autolieus  in  the  following 
terms : “ If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again 
after  a tabor  and  pipe;  no,  the  bag-pipe  could  not  move  you;”'*  and  that  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  it  was  a frequent  accompaniment  to  the  morris  hells,  the 
numerous  collections  of  madrigals,  published  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  alford  many  proofs.  Thus,  from  a collection  printed  in  1600: 

, u Harkc,  harkc,  I heare  the  dancing 
And  a nimble  morris  prancing; 

The  bagpipe  and  the  morris  hells, 

That  they  are  not  Carre  hence  us  tells  ; 

Come  let  us  all  goe  thither, 

And  dance  like  friends  together  *.w  f 

and  from  another,  allusive  to  the  May-games,  edited  by  Thomas  Morley  : 

“ Now  i»  the  month  of  Maying, 

When  merry  lads  are  playing ; Fa  la  la 

Each  with  his  bonny  lasse, 

Upon  the  greeny  granite.  Fa  la  la. 

The  spring  clad  all  in  gladness. 

Doth  laugh  at  winter's  sadness? ; 

■ And  to  the  bagpipe's  sound, 

The  nimphs  tread  out  their  ground.  ■ - 


About  the  May-pole  new  with  glee  and  merriment, 

While  as  the  bagpipe  tooted  it. 

Thirsis  and  Cloe  fine  together  footed  it ; Fa  la  la."  £ 

The  Morris  and  the  May-game  of  Robin  Hood  attained  their  most  perfect  form 
when  united  with  the  Hobby-Horse  and  the  Dragon.  Of  these  the  former  was  the 
resemblance  of  the  head  and  tail  of  a horse,  manufactured  in  pasteboard,  and  at- 
tached to  a person  w hose  business  it  was,  w hilst  he  seemed  to  ride  gracefully  on 
its  back,  to  imitate  the  prancings  and  curvetting*  of  that  noble  animal,  whose 
supposed  feet  Were  concealed  by  a foot-cloth  reaching  to  the  ground  ; and  the 
latter,  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  was  made  to  hiss  and  vibrate  his  w ings, 
and  was. frequently  attacked  by  the  man  on  the  hobby-horse,  who  then  personated 
the  character  of  St.  George,^ 

In  the  rpigns  therefore  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  these  eight  masqueraders,  con- 
sisting of  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  Friar  Tuck,  Littlejohn,  the  Fool,  Tom  the 
Piper,  the  Hobby-Horse  and  the  Dragon,  with  from  two  to  ten  morris-dancers,  or, 
in  lieu  of  them,  the  same  number  of  Robin  Hood’s  men  in  coats,  hoods,  and  lioso 
of  green;  with  a painted  pole  in  the  centre,  represented  the  most  complete  esta- 
blishment of  the  May-game.* 

* Act  iv.  %c.  3. 

-{-  Canto  Madrigals,  of  5 and  6 parts,  apt  for  the  vioUand  voices.  Made  and  newly  published  by  Thomas 
Weelkes  of  the  Coleflge  at  W inchester,  Organist  At  London,  printed  by  Thomas  Este,  the  assigneof 
Thomas  Morley.  1600.  4to. 

t Censura  Literaria,  sol.  ix  p.  34. 

$>  It  is  probable  indeed  from  the  subsequent  Madrigal,  that  the  Hobby-horse  was  frequently  attached  to, 
and  provided  for,  by  the  town  or  village. 

u Our  country  swains,  in  the  morris  daunce, 

Thus  woo’d  and  win  their  brides ; 

Will,  for  our  towne,  the  hobby  horse  , 

A pleasure  frolike  rides.”  * 

• •»  u 'p|ic  English  were  famed,”  observes  Dr.  Grey, w for  these  pd  such  like  diversions *,  and  even  the  old, 
as  well  as  young  persons,  formerly  followed  them  : a remarkable  instauce  of  which  is  given  by  Sir  William 
Temple  ( Miscellanea,  Part  3.  Essay  of  Health  and  Long  Life),  who  makes  mention  of  a Morrice  Dance  in 
Herefordshire,  from  a noble  person,  who  told  him  he  had  a pamphlet  in  his  library  written* by  a very  inoc- 
nious  gentleman  of  that  county,  which  gave  an  account  how,  iu  such  a year  of  King  James’s  reign,  there 
went  about  the  country  a sett  of  Morrice  Dancers,  composed  of  ten  men,  who  danced  a Maid  Mariara»and  a 
tuber  and  pipe:  and  now  these  ten,  one  with  another,  made  up  twelve  hundred  years.  ’Tis  not  so  in:trb, 
any  « be*  that  so  many  iu  one  county  should  live  to  that  age.  as  that  they  should  he  in  vigour  and  humour  to 
travel  and  dance.”  Grey’s  Notes  on  Shakspcarc,  vol.  i.  p.  3H*2. 

• Vide  Canlm  primo.  Madrigal*  to  3,  4,  6.  nnd  6 voyces.  Made  and  newly  published  by  Thomas  Wee  Ikes  at  London, 
printed  by  Thomas  Kite,  1537,  4to.  Censors  Literaria,  vol.ix.p  9— 10. 
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AU  these  characters  may  be  traced,  indeed,  So  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Strutt,  in  his  interesting  romance,  entitled 
“Qucen-hoo  Hall,”  lias  introduced  a very  pleasing  ami  accurate  description  of  tho 
May-games  and  Morris  of  Robin  Hood,  which,  as  written  in  a lively  and  dramatic 
style,  and  not  in  the  least  differing  from  what  they  continued  to  be  in  the  voutli- 
ful  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  before  they  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Puritans,  we  shall  copy  in  this  place  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

“ In  the  front  of  the  pavilion,  a large  square  was  slaked  out,  and  fenced  with  ropes,  to  prevent 
the  crowd  from  pressing  upon  the  performers,  and  interrupting  the  diversion  ; there  were  also  two 
bars  at  the  bottom  of  the  inclosurfe,  through  which  the  actors  might  pass  and  repass,  as  occasion 
required. 

“ Six  young  men  first  entered  the  square,  clothed  in  jerkins  of  leather,  with  axes  upon  their 
shoulders  like  woodmen,  and  their  heads  bound  with  large  garlands  of  ivy-leaves  intertwined  with 
sprigs  of  hawthorn.  Then  follow  ed, 

“Six  young  maidens  of  the  village,  dressed  in  blue  kirtles,  with  garlands  of  primroics  on  their 
heads,  leading  a fine  sleek  cow,  decorated  wilh  ribbons  of  various  colours,  interspersed  with 
flowers ; and  the  horns  of  the  animal  were  tipped  with  gold.  These  were  succeeded  by 

“ Six  foresters,  equipped  in  green  tunics,  wilh  hoods  and  hoses  of  the  same  colour  ; each  of 
them  carried  a bugle -horn  attached  to  a baldrick  of  silk,  whicli  he  sounded  as  he  passed  the  bar- 
rier. After  them  came 

“ Peter  Lanaret,  the  baron’s  chief  falconer,  who  personified  Robin  Hood ; he  was  attired  in  a 
bright  grass-green  tunic,  fringed  with  gold ; his  hood  and  his  bosen  w ere  parti-coloured,  blue  and 
white;  he  bad  a large  garland  of  rose-buds  on  his  head,  a bow  beot  in  his  hand,  a sheaf  of  arrows 
at  his  girdle,  and  a bogle-hom  depending  from  a baldrick  of  light  blue  larantluc,  embroidered 
wilh  silver  ; he  had  also  a sword  and  a dagger,  the  hilts  of  both  being  richly  embossed  with  gold. 

“ Fabian  a page,  as  Little  John, walked  at  bis  right  hand ; and  Cecil  Cellcrman  the  butler,  as 
Will  Stukely,  at  his  left.  These,  wilh  ten  others  of  the  jolty  outlaw's  attendants  who  followed, 
were  habited  in  green  garments,  bearing  their  bows  bent  in  tbeir  hands,  and  Uieir  arrows  in  Ibeir 
girdles.  Then  came 

“ Two  maidens,  in  orange-coloured  kirtles  with  white  courtpies,  * strewing  flowers ; followed 
immedialely  by 

" The  maid  Marian,  elegantly  habited  in  a watchet  . coloured  f tunic  reaching  to  Ihe  ground  ; 
over  which  she  wore  a while  linen  rochet  t with  loose  sleeves,  fringed  wilh  silver,  and  very  neatly 
plaited;  her  girdle  was  nf  Silver  baudekin,  § fastened  with  a double  bow  on  the  loll  side ; her 
long  flaxen  bair  was  divided  into  many  ringlets,  and  flowed  upon  her  shoulders;  the  lop  part  of 
her  head  was  covered  wilh  a net-work  cawl  of  gold,  upon  which  was  placed  a garland  of  silver, 
ornamented  with  blue  violets.  She  was  supported  by 

" Two  bride-maidens,  in  sky-coloured  rochels  girt  with  crimson  girdles,  wearing  garlands 
upon  (heir  beads  of  blue  and  white  violets.  After  Ihcm,  came 

“ Four  other  remales  in  green  courtpies,  and  garlands  of  violets  and  cowslips  : Then 
“Sampson  the  smith,  as  Friar  Tuck,  carrying  a huge  quarter-stair  on  his  shoulder;  and 
Morris  ihe  mole-laker,  who  represented  Much  the  miller's  son,  having  a long  pole  wilh  an  iufla'.cd 
bladder  attached  to  one  end  ; **  And  alter  (hem 

“ The  May-pole,  drawn  by  eight  fine  oxen,  decorated  with  scarfs,  ribbons,  and  flowers  of 
divers  colour! ; and  the  tips  of  their  horns  were  embellished  with  gold.  The  rear  was  closed  by 

“ The  Hobby-horse  and  the  Dragon. 

“ When  the  May-pole  was  drawn  into  the  square,  the  foresters  sounded  their  horns,  and  the 
populace  expressed  their  pleasure  by  shouting  incessantly  until  it  reached  the  place  assigned  Tor 
its  elevation  ; — and  during  Ihe  time  Die  ground  was  preparing  for  its  reception,  the  barriers  of  the 
bottom  of  the  inclosure  were  opened  for  the  villagers  to  approach,  and  adorn  it  wilh  ribbons, 
garlands,  and  flowers,  as  their  inclination  prompted  them. 

“ The  pole  being  sufficiently  onerated  with  Gnery,  the  square  was  cleared  from  such  as  had  no 
part  to  perform  in  the  pageant ; and  then  it  was  elevated  amidst  the  reiterated  acclamations  uf 
the  spectators.  The  woodmen  and  Ihe  milk-maidens  danced  around  it  according  to  the  rustic 
fashion ; the  measure  was  played  by  Peretlo  Cheverilte,  the  baron's  chief  ministrel,  on  the 

" Covrtpie,  in  women's  dress,  ft  short  vest.  Strutt.  f W atchet- coloured , pale  blue.  Strutt, 

i Rochet . n lawn  garment  resembling  a surplice  gathered  at  the  wrists.  Strutt. 

§ linuUf  k n,  a cloth  of  gold  tissue,  with  figures  tn  silk,  for  female  dress.  Strutt. 

The  mole-taker,  in  this  place,  personates  the  character  of  the  fooi  or  domestic  kuflaon. 
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bagpipes  accompanied  with  (he  pipe  ami  labour,  performed  by  one  of  his  associates.  When  the 
dance  was  finished,  Gregory  the  jester,  who  undertook  to  ploy  the  hobby-horse,  came  forward  with 
his  appropriate  equipment,  and,  frisking  up  and  down  the  square  without  restriction,  imitated 
(he  galloping,  curvetting^  ambling,  Imltihg,  and  other  paces  of  a horse,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  spectators.  * He  was  followed  by  Peter  Parker  the  baron's  ranger,  who 
personated  n dragon,  hissing,  yelling,  and  shaking  his  wings  with  wonderful  ingenuity ; and  to 
complete  the  mirth,  Morris,  in  the  character  of  Much,  basing  small  bells  attached  to  his  knees 
and  elbows,  capered  here  and  (here  between  the  two  monsters  in  the  form  of  a dance ; and  ns 
often  as  he  came  near  to  the  sides  of  the  iuciosure,  he  cast  slily  a handful  of  meal  into  the  faces  of  the 
gaping  rustics,  or  rapped  them  about  their  heads  w ith  the  bladder  tied  at  the  end  of  his  pole,  f 
In  the  mean  time,  Sampson,  representing  Friar  Tuck,  walked  with  much'  gravity  around  iha 
square,  and  occasionally  let  fall  Ids  heavy  stall'  upon  the  toes  of  such  of  the  crowd  as  be  thought 
were  approaching  more  forward  than  they  ought  to  do ; and  if  the  sufferers  cried  out  from  the 
sense  of  pain,  he  addressed  them  in  a solemn  lone  of  voire,  advising  them  to  count  their  beads, 
say  a paternoster  or  two,  and  to  beware  of  purgatory.  These  vagaries  were  highly  palatable  to 
the  populace,  who  announced  their  delight  by  repented  plaudits  and  loud  hursts  of  laughter ; for  this 
reason  they  were  continued  for  a considerable  length  of  lime  : but  Gregory,  beginning  at  last  to 
faulter  in  his  pares,  ordered  the  dragon  to  fall  back  : the  well-nurtured  beast,  being  out  of  bread), 
readily  obeyed,  and  their  two  companions  followed  their  example;  which  concluded  this  part  of 
the  pastime. 

“ Then  the  archers  set  up  a target  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Green,  and  made  trial  of  their 
skill  in  a regular  succession.  Robin  Hood  and  Will  Slukely  excelled  their  comrades  : and  both 
of  Ihemjodged  an  arrow  in  the  centre  circle  of  gold,  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  difference  could 
not  readily  he  decided,  which  occasioned  them  to  shoot  again ; then  Robin  struck  the  gold  a 
second  time,  and  Slukely’s  arrow  was  affixed  upon  the  edge  of  it.  Robin  was  therefore  adjudged 
the  conqueror ; and  (he  prize  of  honour,  a garland  of-laurel  embellished  with  variegated  ribbons, 
was  put  upon  his  head  ; and  to  Slukely  was  given  a garland  of  ivy,  because  he  was  the  second  best 
performer  in  that  contest. 

The  pageant  was  finished  with  the  archery  ; and  the  procession  began  to  move  away,  to  make 
room  for  the  villagers,  who  afterwards  assembled  in  the  square,  and  amused  themselves  by  danc- 
ing round  the  May -pole  in  promiscuous  companies,  according  to  the  ancient  custom.”  % 

In  consequence  of  the  opposition,  however,  of  the  Puritans,  during  the  close  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  who  considered  the  rights  of  May-day  as  relics  of  paganism, 
much  havoc  wfas  made  among  the  Dramatis  Persona?  of  this  festivity.  Sometimes 
instead  of  Robin  and  Marian  only  a Lord  or  Lady  of  the  day  was  adopted;  fre- 
quently the  friar  was  not  suffered  to  appear,  and  still  more  frequently  was  the 
hobby-horse  interdicted.  This  zealous  interference  of  the  sectarists  was  ridiculed 
by  the  poets  of  the  day,  and  among  the  rest  by  Shakspeare,  Who  quotes  a line 
from  a satirical  ballad  on  this  subject,  and  represents  Hamlet  as  terming  it  an 
epitaph ; “ Else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on,”  says  he,  “ with  the  hobby- 
horse; w hose  epitaph  is,  “ For,  0,  for,  0,  the  hobby  horse  is  forgot. ”§  IleJias 

the  same  allusion  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost;  **  and  Ben  Jonson  has  stiff  more  ex- 
plicitly noticed  the  neglect  iato  w hich  this  character  in  the  May-games  had  fallen 
in  his  days.  . • , ,v  ' 

M $ut  see,  the  Hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

. Foole,  it  must  be  your  lot, 

To  supply  his  want  with  faces, 

And  some  other  Buffon  graces ; n ++ 


• The  management  of  tht*  hobby-horse  appears  to  have  been  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  May-day  festi- 
vities, and  from  the  following  passage  in  an  old  play,  to  have  required  some  preparatory  discipline.  A cha- 
racter personating  this  niece  of  pageantry,  and  angry  with  the  mayor  of  the  town  as  being  his  rival,  calls  out, 
u L,el  the  mayor  play  tne  hobby-horse  among  his  brethren,  an  he  will,  I hope  our  towne-lads  cannot  want 
a hobby-horse,  tlavc  1 practis’d  my  rcines,  my  careeres,  my  pranckers,  my  ambles,  my  false  trolls,  my 
smooth  ambles  and  Canterbury  paces,  and  shall  master  mayor  put  me  besides  the  hobby-horse?  Havel 
borrowed  the  fore  horse  bells,  his  plumes  and  braveries,  nay  had  his  mane  new  sborne  and  frkl’d,  and  shall 
the  mayor  put  me  besides  the  hobby-horse  ? n The  Vow  breaker,  by  ?>ampson. 

-J-  The  morris-dance  in  this  description  of  the  May-game  seems  to  have  been  performed  chiefly  by  tha 
fool  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  the  hobby-horse,  which  was  always  dtcoratqd  with  bells,  aud  the 
dragon 

i Strutt’s  Quceohoo- -Hall,  a romance,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  et  scq. 

§ Act  tii.se.  2.  **  Act.  iii.  w,  I. 

■f-f-  Entertainment  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  at  Althorpe.  1603.  Col.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
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and  again,  still  mo  tv  pointedly, — 

“ Cto.  They  should  he  Morris  (lancers  by  their  gingle,  but  they  have  no  napkjas. 

Cm.  No,  uor  a hobby-horse. 

Cto.  Oh,  lie's  often  forgotten,  that’s  no  rule;  but  there  is  no  maid  Marian  nor  Friar  amongst 
them,  which  is  the  surer  mark. 

Coc.  Nor  a Foole  that  1 see.”  * 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Tragi-enmedv  railed  “ Women  Pleased,”  the 
aversion  of  the  Puritans  to  this  festive  beast  is  strikingly  depicted;  where  the  per- 
son who  was  destined  to  perform  the  hobby-horse,  being  converted  by  his  wife, 
exclaims  vehemently  against  the  task  imposed  upon  him. 

“ Hob.  I do  defie  thee  and  thy  foot-cloth  too. 

And  tell  thee  to  thy  face,  this  propbaue  riding 
I feel  it  in  my  conscience,  and  i dare  speak  u,  . 

This  uDcdifted  ambling  hath  brought  a scourge  upon  us.— 

Far . Will  you  dance  no  more,  neighbour  ? 

Hob.  Surely  no, 

Carry  the  beast  to  his  crib : 1 have  renounc'd  him 
And  all  his  works. 

Solo.  Shall  the  Hobby-horse  he  forgot  then  ? 

The  hopeful  Hobby-horse,  shall  he  lye  founder'd  i1 
Hof..  I cry  out  on’t, 

Twasthc  forerunning  sin  brought  in  those  tilt-staves, 

They  brandish  ’gainst  the  church,  the  Devil  calls  Mag  pole*."  f 

From  one  of  these  puritans,  named  Stephen  Gosson,  wo  learn,  likewise,  that 
Morricc-dancers  and  Hobby-horses  had  been  introduced  even  upon  the  stage, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; for  this  writer,  in  a tract  published 
about  1579,  and  entitled  “ Plays  Confuted,”  says,  that  “ the  Devil  bcesidc  the 
tieautie  of  the  houses,  and  the  stages,  sendeth  in  gearish  apparell,  maskes,  rant- 
ing, tumbling,  daunring  of  gigges,  galiardes,  morisces,  hobbi-horses,  etc.”  £ 
By  the  continued  railings  and  invectives,  however,  of  these  fanatics,  the  May- 
games  were  at  length  so  broken  in  upon,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  “ Book  of 
Sports,  or  lawful  Recreations  upon  Sunday  after  Evening-prayers,  and  upon 
Holy-days,.'1  issued  by  King  James  in  1018,  they  would  have  been  totally  extinct. 
This  curious  volume  permitted  May-games,  Morris-dances,  Whitsun-ales,  the 
setting  up  of  May-poles,  etc.  § and  hail  it  not  allowed  church-ales,  and  dancing 
on  the  Sabbath,  would  have  been  unexceptionable  in  its  tendency;  for  as  honest 
Burton  observes  in  allusion  to  this  very  Declaration  of  King  James, 

“ Dancing,  Singing,  Masking,  Mumming,  Slagc-playes,  howsoever  they  be  heavily  censured 
by  some  severe  Ciloes,  yet  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly  be  approved.  * Melius 

v The  Melnmotphosed  Gipsies,  fol.  edit.  vol.  2.  p.  (36.— ThiM  folio  edition  of  Jonson’s  works,  in  two  Vo- 
lumcs.  tinted  1640,  is  not  regularly  paged  to  the  close  of  each  volume  ; for  instance,  in  vol.  i.  the  Dramas 
terminate  at  p.  668,  and  then  the  Epigrnmmes,  Forest,  Masques, &c.  commence  with  p.  1. 

•j-  Act  iv.  we.  1.— -JonMM  iti  his  **  Barthnlmcw  Fay  re,**  acted  in  the  year  1614,  ha*  a character  of  this 
kind,  a Baker,  who  has  undergone  n similar  con  vet*  ton,  and  is  thus  introduced 

M Win.  IV.  What  call  you  the  Reverend  Elder,  you  told  me  of?  your  tiauhury-man. 

Joh.  Rabbi  Busy , Sir,  he  is  more  limn  au  Elder , he  is  a Prophet,  Sir. 

Quar.  O,  1 know  him  ! a Baker,  is  he  not  ? 

Joh.  Ilee  was  a Baker,  Sir,  but  hee  do’s  dreame  now,  and  see  visions,  he  has  given  over  his  Trade. 

Quar.  1 remember  that  tr>o : out  of  a scruple  hee  tooke,  that  (in  spic’d  conscience)  those  Cakes  hee 
made,  were  serv’d  to  Bridales,  May-poies,  Morrisses,  and  such  jirophaoe  feasts  and  meetings;  his  Christen  - 
name  is  Zeale-of-the  land  Busye.”  JomoA's  Frorks , fol.  edit.  vol.  ii..p.  iv.  act  i.  sc.  3. 

$ Reed’s  Shakspeare,  vol,  iviil  p.  198,  note, Steepens. 

6 Wilsou,  censuring  these  indulgences,  places  the  era  of  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Sports  under 
16l7,  and  says  of  it,  that  44  some  of  the  Bishops,  pretending  Recreations,  and  liberty  to  servants  and  the 
common  people  (of  which  they  carved  to  themselves  too  much  already)  procurer!  the  King  to  put  out  a Btmk 
to  permit  d&iidiftg  about  May-polea,  Church-ales,  and  such  debauched  exorcise*  upon  the  Sabbath- Day 
after  Evening-Prayer  (being  a specious  way  to  inuke  the  King,  and  them,  acceptable  to  the  Rout):  which 
Book  came  out  with  a command,  injoyniug  all  Ministers  to  read  it  to  their  parishioners,  and  to  approve  of 
it;  nnd  those  that  did  not,  were  brought  into  the  high  Commission,  imprisoned  And  suspended.”  The  Hi-- 
lory  of  Great  Britain,  being  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Kinc  .lames  the  First,  relating  to  what  passed  from  bis 
first  access  to  the  Crown,  till  his  death  Folio,  London,.  1663.  p.  106. 
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cst  fodere,  quam  ‘■allarc,’  sailh  Augustin  : but  what  Is  that  IT  they  delight  in  it?  * Nemo  sall.it 
sohrius.’  Hut  in  what  kind  or  daucc  ? I kuow  these  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole  volumes 
writ  against  them  ; when  as  all  they  say  (if  duly  considered)  is  but  iipionalio  EUnchi ; and  some 
again,  because  they  arc  now'  cold  and  wayward,  p.isl  themselves,  cavil  at  all  such  youthful  sports 
in  others,  as  ho  did  in  the  Comedy  ; they  think  them,  iUira  nasci  senes,  &e.  Some  out  of  pre- 
posterous zeal  object  many  limes  trivial  arguments,  and  because  of  some  abuse,  will  quite  lake 
away  the  good  use,  as  if  they  should  forbid  wine,  because  it  makes  men  drunk  ; but  in  my  judgment 
they  are  too  stern  : there  ‘is  a lime  for  all  things,  a time  to  mourn,  a time  to  dance.’  Eccles. 
8.  4.  ‘a  time  to  embrace,  a time  not  to  embrace.’  (ver.  5.)  ‘and  nothing  belter  than  that  a 
man  should  rejoice  in  his  own  works,’  ver.  22.  For  my  part,  I will  subscribe  lo  the  King’s 
Declaration,  and  was  ever  of  that  mind,  those  May-games,  Wakes,  and  Whitsun-ales,  &c.  if 
they  be  not  at  unseasonable  hours,  rnay  justly  be  permitted.  Let  them  freely  feast,  sing  and 
dance,  have  their  poppet-playes,  hobby-horses,  tabers,  crouds,  bagpipes,  &.C.,  play  at  boll,  and 
barley- brakes,  and  what  sports  and  recreations  they  like  best.”  * 

All  these  festivities,  however,  on  May-day  were  again  set  aside,  by  still  greater 
enthusiasts,  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  were  once  more  revived 
at  the  Restoration;  at  present,  few  vestiges  remain  either  of  those  ancient  rites,  or 
of  those  attendant  on  other  popular  periodical  festivals.  *j* 

Several  of  the  amusements,  and  some  of  the  characters  attendant  on  the  cele- 
bration of  May-day,  were  again  introduced  at  Whitsuntide,  especially  the  morris- 
dance,  which  was  as  customary  on  this  period  of  festivity  as  on  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding  it.  Thus  Shakspeare,  in  King  Henry  V.,  makes  the  Dauphin  say, 
alluding  to  the  youthful  follies  of  the  English  monarch, 

— — - - “ Let  us  do  it  w ith  no  show  of  fear; 

No,  with  no  more,  than  If  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a Whitsun  morris-dance.” 

The  rural  sports  and  feasting  at  Whitsuntide  were  usually  designated  by  the 
term  Whitsqn-ales;  ale  being  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  for  a century  or 
two,  indeed,  bero.re  him,  synonymous  with  festival  or  merry-making.  Chaucer 
and  the  author  of  Pierce  Plowman  use  tlio  word  repeatedly  in  this  sense,  and  the 
following  passages  from  our  great  poet,  from  Jonson,  and  fronr  Ascham,  prove 
that  it  was  familiar,  in  their  tfnie,  in  the  sense  of  simple  carousing,  church-feast- 
ing, and  Whitsuntide  recreation.  I.auncelot,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
exrlaiihs  to  Speed,  “ Thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ah 
with  a Christian;"  § and  Ascham,  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  husbandmen,  in 
lii.s  Toxophilus,  observes  that  those  which  have  their  dinner  and  drink  in  the 
field,  “ have  fatter  barney  in  the  harvest,  than  they  which  will  either  sleape  nt 
noonetyme  of  the  day,  or  els  make  merye  with  theyr  neighbours  at  the  ale."  "* 
In  the  chorus  to  the  first  act  of  Pericles,  it  is  recorded  or  an  old  song,  that 

“ It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals. 

On  ember-eves,  and  boly-ales.” 

And  Jonson  says,  . 

— “ All  thje  neighbourhood,  from  old  records 
Of  antique  proverbs  drawn  from  Whitson  lords, 

And  their  authorities  at  wakes  and  ales, 

.With  country  precedents,  and  old  wives  tales, 

We  bring  you  now.”  +f 

Burton’*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Kilt  edit.  Ibl.  p.  174 

M The  last  Mar-pole  in  Londou  was  taken  down  in  1717,  nud  conveyed  to  Wanslcnd  in  Esse*,  where 
it  was  fixed  in  the  Park  for  the  support  of  nn  immensely  lar^e  telescone.  Its  original  height  was  upwards  of 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  its  station  on  the  East  side  of  !$omcrset-Honsc,  where 
tliejuew  church  now  stands. — Pope  thus  perpetuates  its  remembrance : 
w Amidst  the  area  wide  they  took  their  stand. 

Where  the  tall  May-pole  once  o’erlodk'd  the  Strand.” 

Clams  Caltmiaria , rot  i.  p.  318 

fcjAri.  ii.  sc.  4.  § Act  ii.  se.  6 

* Ascham's  Works  apud  Bennct,  p 02,  63  ft  Jonson  » Works,  fol.  edit. 
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It  will  bo  necessary,  in  this  place,  therefore,  to  notice  briefly*  as  being  periods 
of  festivity,  the  various  Ales  which  were  observed  by  our  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  may  be  enumerated  under'thc  heads  of  Leet-ale,  Lamb-ale,  Bride- 
ale,  Clerk-ale,  Church-ale  and  Whitsun-ale.  We  shall  coniine  our  attention  at 
present,  however,  principally  to  the  two  latter  ; for  of  the  Lamb-ale  and  Bride-ale, 
an  occasion  will  occur  to  speak  more  at  large  in  a subsequent  parbof  this  chapter, 
and  a very  few  words  will  suflice  with  regard  to  the  Leet-ale  and  theClerk-ale:  the 
former  being  merely  the  dinner  provided  for  the  jury  and  customary  tenants  at 
the  court-leet  of  a manor,  or  view  of  frank  pledge,  formerly  held  once  or  twice  a 
year,  before  the  steward  of  Hie  leet  ; * to  this  court  Shaiispeare  alludes,  in  his 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where  the  servant  tells  Sly,  that  in  his  dream  he  would 
“ rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house,”  and  threaten  to 

■ “ present  her  at  the  It’d $ 

and  the  latter,  which  usually  took  place  at  Easter,  is  thus  mentioned  by  Aubrey 
in  his  manuscript  History  of  Wiltshire.  “ In  the  Easter  holidays  was  the 
Clarkes-Ale,  for  his  private  benefit  and  the  solace  of  the  neighbourhood.”  j: 

The  Church-ale  was  a festival  instituted  sometimes  in  honour  of  the  church- 
saint,  but  more  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  towards  the  repair  or 
decoration-  of  the  church.  On  this  occasion  it  was  the  business  of  the  church- 
wardens to  brew  a considerable  quantity  of  strong  ale,  which  was  sold  to  the  po- 
pulace in  the  church-yard,  and  to  the  better  sort  in  the  church  itself,  a practice 
which,  independent  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  liquor,  led  to  great 
pecuniary  advantages  ; for  the  rich  thought  it  a meritorious  duty,  beside  paying 
for  their  ale,  toolTer  largely  to  the  holy  fund.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  indeed 
to  have  four,  six,  or  eight  of  these  ales  yearly,  and  sometimes  one  or  more 
parishes  agreed  to  hold  annually  a certain  number  of  these  meetings,  and  to  con- 
tribute individually  a certain  sum.  Of  this  a very  curious  proof  may  be  drawn 
from  the  following  stipulation,  preserved  in  Dodsworth’s  Manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library : — v 

“ The  parishioners  of  Elveslou  and  Okcbrook,  in  Derbyshire,  agree  jointly  lo  brew  four 
Ales,  and  every  Ale  of  one  quarter  of  malt,  betwixt  this  (the  time  of  contract)  and  the  fast  of 
saint  John  Baptist  next  coming.  And  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  said  town  of  Okcturok  shall 
be  at  the  several  Ales.  And  every  husband  and  his  wife  shall  pay  two  pence,  and  every  cottager 
one  penny,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Elveston  shall  have  and  receive  all  the  profits  and  advantages 
coming  of  the  said  Ales,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  church  of  Elveston.  And  the  Inhabitants 
of  Elveston  shall  brew  eight  Ales  betwixt  this  and  the  feast  of  saint  John  Baptist,  at  the  which 
Ales  the  inhabitants  of  Okebcook  shall  come  and  pay  as  before  rehersed.  And  if  be  be  away  at 
one  Ale,  to  pay  at  the  toder  Ale  for  both , &c."  § 

The  dale  of  this  document  is  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  but  that  church-ales 
were  equally  popular  and  frequent  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  will  be  evident  from 
the  subsequent  passages  in  Carcw  and  Philip  Stubbcs.  The  historian  of  Cornwall, 
w hose  work  was  first  printed  in  1602,  says  that, 

**  For  ihc  church-ale,  two  young  men  of  the  parish  are  yereiy  chosen  by  their  last  Toregoers,  to 
be  wardens;  who,  dividing  Ihe  task,  make  collection  among  the  parishioners,  of  what  soever 
provision  it  plcaseth  them  voluntarily  to  bestow.  This  they  imploy  in  brewing,  baking,  and  other 
acalcs,  against  Whitson  tide;  upon  which  holy-dayes  Ihe  neighbours  meet  at  the  church-house, 
and  there  mcrily  feede  on  their  ownc  victuals,  contributing  some  petty  portion  to  the  stock  ; which, 
by  many  smalls,  growelfa  to  a medley  greatness:  for  there  is  enlertayned  a tinde  of  emulation 
betweene  these  wardens,  who  by  his  graciousness  in  gathering,  and  good  husbandry  in  expending, 
can  best  advance  the  churches  profil.  Besides,  the  neighbour  parishes  at  those  limes  loving. y 

• u A leet,”  observe*  Bullokar,  in  his  English  Expositor , 1616,  “is  a court,  or  law -day,  ho]  den  com- 
monly every  half  year.” 

+ Act  i.  sc.  2.  $ Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol  iii:  p,  120 /note. 

$ MSS.  Bibl.  Bod.,  vol.  cxlviii.  foi  97. 
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visit  one  another,  ami  Ihtj  vr ay  frankely  spend  their  money  together.  The  aflernoones  are  con-, 
lurnrd  In  such  nercises  as  hide  and  yong  Collie  (hating  Irjsure)  doc  accuslotnably  scare  out  Ifao 
time  wilhall.”* 

Stubbes  in  his  violent  philippic  declares  that, 

“ In  ccrtaine  towries,  where  drunken  Bacchus  bears  straie  against  Christmas  and  Easier, 
Whitsunday-,  or  some  other  time,  the  churchwardens,  for  so  they  call  them,  of  every  parish,  with 
Ike  consent  of  the  whole  parish,  provide  hall  a score  or  twenlic  quarters  of  maull,  whereof  some 
they  buy  of  the  church  tlocke,  and  some  is  given  to  them  of  the  parishioners  themselves,  every 
one  conferring  somewhat,  according  to  his  ability  : which  mault  being  made  into  vert  Strong  ale, 
or  beer,  is  set  to  sale,  either  in  the  church  or  in  some  other  place  assigned  to  that  puvpi  se.  Then, 
when  this  nippilatum,  this  hulfe-cappe,  as  they  call  it,  this  nectar  uf  Ufa,  is  set  abroach,  well  is 
he  that  can  get  the  soonest  lo  it,  and  spends  the  most  at  it,  for  he  is  connted  the  godliest  man  of  all 
the  rest,  and  most  in  God's  favour,  because  it  is  speut  upon  his  church  forsooth.”  f 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  satire  of  this  bitter  writer  was 
not,  in  this  instance,  ill  directed,  and  that  meetings  of  this  description,  though 
avowedly  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  church,  were  often  productive  of  licen- 
tiousness, and  consequently  highly  injurious  both  to  morals  and  religion.  A few 
lines  from  Ben  Jonson  will  probably  place  this  beyond  doubt.  In  bis  Masque  of 
Queens,  performed  at  Whitehall,  1009,  be  represents  ono  of  bis  witches  as 
exclaiming 

“ 1 had  a dagger : what  did  I with  that? 

Kill'd  an  infant,  to  have  his  fat : 

* A Piper  it  got,  at  a Church-ale,”  X , 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  Whitsuntide  amusements,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  not  only  was  the  morris  a constituent  part  in  their  celebration,  but 
that  the  Maid  Marian  of  the  May-games  was  frequently  introduced : thus  Shirley 
represents  one  of  his  characters  exclaiming  against  rural  diversions  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

— — “ Observe  with  what  solemnity, 

They  keep  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter  candlestickea, 
llow  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  hells 
They  ring  all  into  Whitson  ales,  and  sweate 
Through  twentie  scarffcs  and  napkins,  till  the  Hobby-horse 
Tire,  and  the  maide  Marrian,  dissolv'd  to  a gelly, 

Be  kept  for  spoone  meute.,;  § 

The  festivities,  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  as  at  those  on  May-day,  were  often 
regulated  by  a Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Whitsun^alcs.  **  Very  frequently,  however, 
there  was  elected  only  a Lord  of  Misrule,  and  as  the  church  or  holy  ales  were  not 
unfrcqucntly  combined  with  the  merriments  of  this  season,  the  church-yard,  es- 
pecially on  the  sabbath-dav,  was  too  generally  the  scene  of  rejoicing.  The  severity 
of  Stuhbes,  when  censuring  this  profanation  of  consecrated  ground,  w ill  scarcely 
be  deemed  too  keen : * 

“ First,”  says  he,  “ all  the  wilde  heads  of  the  parish,  flocking  together^  chuse  them  a graund 
captaine  (of  mischiefe)  whom  they  inrolle  with  the  title  of  “ my  Lord  of  misrule,”  and  him  they 
crowne  with  great  solemnitie,  and  adopt  for  their  king.  This  king  annoynled,  chnosclh  foorth 
twenlie,  fourtic,  threescore,  or  a hundred  luslie  guiles  like  to  himselfe  lo  wait  upon  his  lordly 
majesty,  and  lo  guarde  bis  noble  person.— (Here  he  describes  Ihe  dress  of  Ihe  morris  dancers,  as 
quoted  in  a former  page,  aqd  proceeds  as  follows.)  Thus  alt  things  set  in  order,  Iben  have  they 
Ibeir  hobby-horses,  their  dragons  and  other  antiques,  together  with  their  baudie  pipers,  and 

• Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall,  edit,  of  1769.  p.  68.  + Anatomic  of  Abuses,  A.  D.  1595. 

t Jouson’s  Works,  fol.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  166.  § The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  act  i. 

*•  The  former  of  which  is  thus  noticed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  : 

M Strephou,  with  leavv  twigs  of  laurell  tree, 

A garlant  made  on  temples  for  to  weare, 

For  he  then  chosen  was  the  diguitie 
Of  village  l/ord  that  Whitsuntide  to  brare.” 

The  Count  cue  of  Pembroke's  A r cache,  7 ih  edit,  fol  1629,  p.  81. 
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thundering  (hummers,  to  strike  up  the  Devils  Daunee  wilhall  : (hen  march  this  heathen  company 
towards  the  church  and  church-yarde,  their  pypers  pypyng,  their  drummers  thundering,  their 
slumpes  damn  ing,  their  belles  jyngling,  their  handkercheeies  fluttering  about  (heir  heads  like 
tnadde  men.  their  hobbie  horses,  and  other  monsters  skirmishing  amongst  the  throng  : and  in  this 
•orle  they  goc  to  the  church  like  Devils  incarnate,  with  such  a confused  noise,  that  no  man  can 
hcare  his  owne  voycc.  Then  the  foolish  people  they  iookc,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  fleere, 
and  mount  upon  formes  and  pewes,  to  sec  these  goodly  pageants  solemnized  in  this  sort.  Then 
after  this  about  the  church  they  gocagaine  and  agaiue,  and  so  foortb  into  the  church  yeard,  where 
they  have  commonly  their  summer  haules,  their  bowers,  arbours,  And  banquetting  houses  set  up, 
wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and  daunce  all  that  day,  and  (peradventure)  all  that  night  too. 

And  thus  these  terrestrial  furies  impend  the  Sabboth  day.  Another  sort  of  fantastical  foolcs  bring 
to  these  belboundcs  (the  Lord  of  misrule  and  his  complices)  some  bread,  some  good  ale,  some  new 
cheese,  some  old  cheese,  some  cusiardes,  some  cracknels,  some  cakes,  some  flaunes,  somelartes, 
some  creame,  some  meat,  some  one  thing,  some  another  ; but  if  they  knewe  (bat  as  often  as  they 
bringe  anye  to  the  maintenance  of  these  execrable  pastimes,  they  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Devill  and 
Sathonas,  they  would  rcpenlewnd  withdrawe  their  handcs,  which  (»od  gmunt  they  may.”* 

Dramatic  exhibitions,  called  Whitsun  plays,,  were  common,  at  this  season,  both 
in  town  and  country,  and  in  the  latter  they  were  chiefly  of  a pastoral  character. 
Sliakspeare  has  an  allusion  to  them  in  his  Winter’s  Tale,  where  Perdita,  address- 
ing Florizel,  says, 

— **  Come,  take  your  flowers  •' 

Methinks,  1 play  as  1 have  seen  them  do  • « 

In  Whitsun’  pastorals.”  f 

Soon  after  Whitsuntide  began  the  season  of  sheep-shearing,  which  was  generally 
terminated  about  Midsummer,  and  either  at  its  commencement  or  close,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Lamb-ale  or  Sheepshcaring  Feast.  At  Kidlingfon  in  Oxford- 
shire, it  seems  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  ceremonies  of  a peculiar  kind,  for, 
according  to  Blount, 

“ The  Monday  after  the  Whitsun  week,  a fat  lamb  was  provided,  and  the  maidens  of  the  town, 
having  their  thumbs  lied  behind  them,  were  permitted  lo  run  after  it,  and  she  who  with  her  mouth 
took  hold  of  the  iamb  was  declared  the  Lady  of  the  Lamb,  which,  being  killed  and  cleaned,  but 
with  the  skin  hanging  upon  il,  was  carried  on  a long  pole  before  the  lady  and  her  companions  lo 
the  green,  attended  with  music,  and  a morisco  dance  of  men,  and  another  of  women.  The  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  mirth  and  merry  glee.  Next  day  the  iamb,  partly  baked,  partly  boiled, 
and  partly  roasted,  w as  served  up  for  the  lady's  feast,  w here  she  sat  majestically  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table,  and  her  companions  with  her,  the  music  playing  duriDg  the  repast,  which,  being 
finished,  the  solemnity  ended.”  $ 

The  most  usual  mode,  however,  of  celebrating  this  important  period  was  by  a 
dinner,  music,  with  songs,  and  the  election  of  a Shepherd  King,  an  office  always 
conferred  upon  the  individual  whose  flock  had  produced  the  earliest  lamb.  The 
dinner  is  thus  enjoined  by  the  rustic  muse  of  Tusser 

M Wife,  make  us  a dinner,  spare  flesh  neither  corne, 

Make  wafers  ami  cakes,  for  our  sheepe  must  lie  shorne, 

At  sheep-shearing,  neighbours  none  other  things  crave, 

But  good  clieare  and  welcome,  like  neighbours  to  have.”  S 

But  it  is  from  Drayton  that  we  derivo  the  most  minute  account  of  the  festival ; 
who  in  the  fourteenth  song  of  his  Poly-Olbion,  and  still  more  at  large  in  his  ninth 
Eclogue,  has  given  a most  pleasing  picture  of  this  rural  holy-day  : — 

, u When  the  new-wash’d  flock  from  the  river’s  side,  < 

Coming  as  white  as  January’s  snow, 

The  ram  with  nosegays  bears  Jiis  horns  in  pride. 

And  no  less  brave  the  bell-wether  doth  go. 


* Anatomic  of  Abuses,  15%.  p.  107. 

^ Act  iv.  sr.  3. — Whitsun  playesor  mysteries,  which  at  first  were  exclusively  drown  from  the  sacred  pane, 
may  be  traced  to  the  fourteenth  century  ; those  which  were  performed  at  Chester  have  been  attributed  tq 
Jtmiulnh  Higdcn.  the  chronicler,  who  died  1*363. 

^ Blount  s Ancient  Tenures,  p.  49  and  Strutt’s  Sports  nnd  Pastimes,  p.  316. 

5 Tusser  apud  Hilton,  p.  80. 
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After  their  fair  flocks  in  a lusty  rout. 

Come  the  gay  swains  with  hag-pipes  strongly  blown, 

And  busied,  though  this  solemn  sport  about,  ' 

. Yet  had  each  one  an  eye  unto  bis  own. 

And  hy  the  anrient  statutes  of  the  Held, 

He  that  his  flocks  (he  earliest  lainb  should  bring, 

(As  it  fell  out  then,  Rowland's  charge  to  yield) 

Always  for  that  year  was  the  shepherd's  king. 

And  soon  preparing  for  the  shepherd's  hoard. 

Upon  a green  that  curiously  was  squar’d, 

With  country  cates  being  plentifully  stor'd  : 

And  'gainst  their  coming  handsomely  prepar'd. 

New  whig,  with  waiter  from  the  dearest  stream, 

Green  plumbs,  and  wildings,  cherries  chief  of  least, 

Fresh  cheese,  and  dowsets,  curds,  and  clouted  cream,  • 

Spic’d  syllibubs,  and  cyder  of  the  best : 

And  to  the  same  down  solemnly  they  sit, 

In  the  fresh  shadow  of  their  summer  bowers, 

With  sundry  sweets  them  every  way  to  fit. 

The  neighb’ring  vale  despoiled  of  her  flowers. — 

W hen  now,  M last,  as  lik’d  the  shepherd’s  king, 

(At  whose  command  they  all  obedient  were) 

Was  pointed,  who  the  roundelay  should  sing, 

And  who  again  the  under-song  should  bear.”  * 

Shakspeare  also,  in  his  Winter’s  Tale,  has  presented  us  not  only  with  a list  of 
the  good  things  necessary  for  a sheep-shearing  feast,  but  he  describes  likewise  the 
attentions  which  were  due,  on  this  occasion,  from  the  hostess,  or  Shepherd’s 
Queen.  * 

44  Let  me  see,**  says  the  Clown,  “ whal  1 am  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast?  Three 

pound  of  sugar;  five  pound  of  curranls;  rice Whal  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice? 

But  my  father  hath  made  her  mistress  or  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  She  hath  made  me  four- 
aod-twenly  nosegays  for  the  shearers:  Ihree-innn  song-men  all,  f and  very  good  ones;  but 
they  are  most  of  them  means  J.  mid  bases  : hut  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms 
to  hornpipes.  1 must  have  saffron,  to  colour  the  warden  pies;  mace, — dates, — none  ; that's 
out  of  my  note  : nutmegs,  seven  ; a race,  or  two  of  ginger  : but  (bat  I may  beg ; — four  pound 
of  prunes,  and  as  many  of  raisins  o’  the  sun.*'  § 

The  culinary  articles  in  this  detail  are  somewhat  more  expensive  than  those 
enumerated  hy  Drayton;  and  Mr.  Steevens,  in  a note  on. this  passage  of  the  Win- 
ter’s Tale,  observes  that 

44  The  expense  attending  these  festivities,  appears  to  have  afforded  matter  of  complaint. 
Thus,  in  44  Questions  of  profitable  and  pleasant  Concerning* /’  &c.  1594  : 4 If  it  be  a sheep- 
sheafing  feast,  maisler  Daily  can  cnterlainc  you  with  his  hill  of  reckonings  to  hismaisler  of  three 
sbeap-heard's  wages,  spent  on  fresh  cales,  besides  spices  and  saffron  pottage.” 

The  shepherd’s  reproof  to  his  adopUni  daughter,  Pcrdita,  as  Polixenes  remarks, 

— — 44  the  prettiest  low-born  lass,  that  ever 

Ran  on  the  green- sward,” 

implies  indirectly  the  duties  which  were  expected  by  the  peasants,  on  this  day, 
from  their  rural  queen,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  and 
laborious 

M Fye,  daughter,  when  my  old  wife  liv’d,  upon 
This  day,  she  was  both  panller,  butlef,  cook ; 

Both  dame  and  servant : welcom'd  all ; serv’d  all : 

Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn : now  here, 


•}-  Singers  or  rntches  in  throe  part*. 
§ Act  tv.  sc.  i. 


* Chalmers's  Poets,  vol.  it.  p.  413. 

X By  means  are  meant  tenors. 
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Al  upper  end  o'thc  table,  now,  ithe  middle  ; 

On  his  shoulder,  and  his:  her  face  o'fire 
ith  labour;  and  the  thing,  she  took  to  quench  it, 

She  would  to  earh  one  sip  : Vou  are  retir’d, 

As  if  you  were  a feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting:  Pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome  : for  it  is 
A way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 

Come  quench  your  blushes;  and  present  yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o’the  feast : Come  on. 

Ami  hid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing, 

As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper.”* 

It  should  be  remarked  that  one  material  part  of  this  welcome  appears,  from  the 
context,  to  have  consisted  in  the  distribution  of  various  flowers,  suited  to  the  ages 
of  the  respective  visitors,  a ceremony  which  was,  probably,  customary  at  this 
season  of  rejoicing. 


u Perdita.  (live  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend  sirs, 
For  you  there’s  rosemary,  and  rue;  these  keep 
Seemiug,  and  savour,  all  the  winter  long  : 

Grace,  and  remembrance,  he  to  you  both, 

And  welcome  to  our  shearing ! --  -■ 

— Here’s  flowers  for  you ; 

Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  majoraro  ; 

The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 

And  with  him  rises  weeping ; these  are  flowers  * 

Of  middle  summer,  and,  I think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age : You  are  very  welcome. — 

* — Now*  ray  flwrest  friend, 

1 would  I had  some  flowers  of  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day  ; and  yours,  and  yours ; 

That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing:-*-0,  these  1 lack, 

To  make  you  garlands  of.” 


A custom  somewhat  allied  to  this,  that  of  scattering  flowers  on  the  streams  at 
shearing  time,  has  been  long  observed  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  is  thus 
alluded  to  as  an  ancient  rite  by  Dyer,  in  his  beautifully  descriptive  poem  entitled 
“ The  Fleece 


“ With  light  fhntastic  toe,  the  nymphs 

Thither  assembled,  thither  ev’ry  swain; 

And  o’er  the  dimpled  stream  a thousand  flowers, 

Pale  lilies,  roses,  violets  and  pinks, 

Mixt  with  the  greens  of  hurnet,  mint  and  thyme. 

And  trefoil,  sprinkled  with  their  sportive  arms. 

Such  custom  holds  along  the  irriguous  vales, 

From  Wreakiu’s  brow  to  Tocky  Dolvoryu, 

Sabrina’s  early  haunt.”  f 

I hat  one  of  the  principal  seasons  of  rejoicing  should  take  plaec  on  securely 
collecting  the  fruits  of  the  held,  it  is  natural  to  expect ; and  accordingly,  in  al- 
most every  country,  a Ilarvest-llome,  or  Feast,  lias  been  observed  on  this  occa- 
sion. 


Much  of  the  festivity  and  jocular  freedom,  however,  which  subsisted  formerly 
at  this  period,  has  been  worn  away  by  the  increasing  relineincnts  and  distinctions 
of  society.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and;  indeed,  during  a 
part  of  the  eighteenth,  the  Harvest,  or  Moll,  Supper,  as  it  was  sometimes  called. 


Act  iv.  sc,  3. — l believe  Ihc  custom  of  choosing  u king  and  queen  at  the  sheep-shearing  feast,  is  still 
continued  m several  of  ciur  counties;  that  it  was  commonly  observed,  at  least,  iu  the  time  of  Thomson,  is 
evident  from  the  follow  ing  lines,  taken  from  bin  description  of  this  festival 
M One,  chief,  iu  gracious  dignity  enthron’d, 

Shines  o’er  the  rest,  the  Pns'tral  Queen,  nnd  mjs 

Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming  on  her  shepherd  King.”  Summer. 

•f  Dyer’*  Fleece,  book  i.  sub  fine  m. 
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from  the  French  word  Meier,  to  mingle  or  mix  together,  was  a scene  not  only 
remarkable  for  merriment  and  hospitality,  hut  for  a temporary  suspension  of  all 
inequality  betweeen  master  and  man.  The  whole  family'  sate  down  at  the  same 
table,  anil  conversed,  danced,  and  sang  together  during  the  entire  night  without 
difference  or  distinction  of  any  kind  ; and,  in  many  places  indeed,  this  freedom 
of  manner  subsisted  during  the  whole  period  ef  getting  in  the  Harvest.  Thus 
Tusser,  recommending  the  social  equality  of  the  llarvest-tide,  exclaims, 

u In  harvest  time,  harvest  folke,  servants  anti  al, 
should  make  altogither,  good  chcere  in  the  hal : 

And  fill  out  the  blacke  hoi,  of  hleith  to  their  song, 
and  let  them  be  merrie,  al  harvest  time  long.”* 

Of  this  ancient  convivial  license,  a modern  rural  poet  has  drawn  a most  pleas- 
ing picture,  lamenting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Harvest-Feast  of  the  present 
day  is  but  the  phantom  of  what  it  was  : — 

u The  aspect  only,  with  the  substance  gone 


Uphold  the  sound  oak  table’s  massy  frame 
Bestride  the  kitchen  floor  ! the  careful  dame 
And  gen’rous  host  invite  their  friends  around. 

While  all  that  clear’d  the  crop,  or  till’d  the  ground, 

Aye  guests  by  right  of  custom:  — — 

Here  once  a year  Distinction  loyv’ra  its  crest, 

The  master,  servant,  and  the  merry  guest, 

Arc  equal  all ; and  round  the  happy  rftig 
The  reaper  s eyes  exulting  glances  fling. 

And,  warm’d  with  gratitude,  He  quits  his  place, 

With  sun-burnt  hands  ami  ale-enliven’d  face, 

. Refills  the  jiig  his  honour’d  host  to  tend, 

To  serve  at  once  the  master  and  the  friend  ; 

Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  bistale, 

His  nuts,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale. 

Such  were  the  days, — — of  days  long  past  I sing.”  -J* 

It  will  he  necessary  to  enter  a little  more  minutely  into  the  rites  dpd  ceremo- 
nies which  accompanied  this  annual  feast  in  the  days  of  Shakspearc,  and  fortu- 
nately we  can  appeal  to  a few  curious  documents  on  which  dependence  can  be 
placed.  , Hentzner,  a learned  German  who  travelled  through  Germany,  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  whose  Itine- 
rary, as  far  as  it  relatesdo  this  country,  has  been  trartslated  by  the  late  Lord  Or- 
ford,  says,  » 

44  As  we  were  returning  to  our  inn  (from  Windsor),  we  happened  to  meet  some  country  people 
celebrating  their  harvest-home ; their  last  load  of  corn  they  crown  with  flowers,  having  besides 
an  image  richly  dressed,  by  which,  perhaps,  they  would  signify  Ceres  ; this  they  keep  moving 
about,  while  men  and  women,  men  and  maid* servants,  riding  through  the  streets  in  the  cart, 
shout  as  loud  as  they  can  till  they  arrive  at  the  barn.”£  Dr.  Moresin  also,  another  foreigner,  who 
published,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  an  elaboralc  work  on  the  “Origin  and  Increase  of  Depravity 
in  Religion, ” relates  that  he  saw  *4  in  England  the  country  people  bringing  home,  in  a cart  from 
the  harvest  field,  a figure  mafde  of  corn,  round  which  men  and  women  were  promiscuously  sing- 
ing, preceded  by  a piper  and  a drum.”  $ 

To  this  custom  of  accompanying  homp  the  last  waggon-load  of  corn,  at  the 

• Tusser  Redivivus,  p.  104.  In  the  first  edition  of  Tusser,  1557,  this  stanza  is  as  follows : — 

M Then  welcome  thy  harvest  folke,  serveauntes  and  all : 
with  mirth  and  good  chere,  let  them  furnish  the  half 
The  harvest  lorde  nightly  must  give  thee  a song: 
fill  him  then  the  blacke  boll,  or  els  he  hath  wrong.” 

Reprint  by  Sir  Egerton  Bridges , p.  lit. 

l"  Bloomfield’s  Fanner's  Boy,  Summer,  1.  299.  , 

4 Paul  Hcntzuer’s  Travels  in  F.ngland,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eluabetb,  translated  by  Horace,  late 
Earl  of  Orford  Edit,  of  1797.  p.  56.  , . . 

§ Anglos  vidi  spiceara  ferre  domum  in  Rheda  Imaginem  circum  cantantibus  promiscud  vins  et  he  mum*, 
prurccdeuU)  tibicine  aut  tjmpano.” — Deprav.  Rel.  Orig.  in  vtrbo , Yncina. 
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close  of  harvest,  with  music,  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  where  Lorenzo  tells  the  musicians  to  pierce  his  mistress’  ear  with  sweet- 
est touches, 

, u And  draw  her  home  wilh  music.”* 

It  was  usual  also,  not  only  to  feast  the  men  and  women,  but  to  reward  like- 
wise the  boys  and  girls  who  were  in  any  degree  instrumental  in  getting  in  the 
harvest ; accordingly  Tusscr  humanely  observes, 

**  Once  ended  thy  harvest,  let  none  be  hcgilde, 

please  such  as  did  please  thee,  man,  woman  and  child  : 

Thus  doing,  with  alwaie  such  helpe  as  they  can, 
thou  \v innest  the  praise  of'  the  labouring  man ; ” f 

an  injunction  which  Mr.  Ililman  has  further  explained  by  subjoining  to  this  stan- 
za the  following  remark  Every  one,”  says  he,  “ that  did  any  tiling  towards 
the  Inning,  must  now  have  some  reward,  as  ribbons,  laces,  rows  of  pins  (o  hoys 
and  girls,  if  never  so  small,  for  their  encouragement,  and  to  be  sure  plumb-pud- 
ding." 

The  most  minute  account,  however,  which  we  can  nowr  any  where  meet  with, 
of  the ' ceremonies  and  rejoicings  at  Harvest-Home,  as  they  existed  during  the 
prior  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  we  may  justly  consider  as  not 
deviating  from  those  that  accompanied  the  same  festival  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
is  to  be  found  among  the  poems  of  Robert  Herrick,  and  will  be  valued,  not  exclu- 
sively for  its  striking  illustration  of  the  subject,  hut  for  its  merit,  likewise,  as  a 
descriptive  piece. 


“ THE  IIOCK-CART,  OR  HARVEST-HOME  * 


Come,  Sons  of  Summer,  by  whose  toile 
We  are  the  Lords  of  wine  and  oile  : 

By  whose  tough  labours,  and  rough  bands, 
We  rip  up  first,  then  reap  our  lauds. 

Crown'd  with  the  eares  of  corne,  now  come, 
And,  tp  the  pipe,  sing  Harvest-home. 

Come  forth,  my  Lord,  and  see  the  cart 
Brest  up  with  all  the  country  art. 

See,  here  a Maukin,  there  a sheet, 

As  spotlesse  pure,  as  it  is  sweet: 

The  horses,  marcs,  and  frisking  fillies, 

Clad,  all,  in  linen,  white  as  lillies. 

The  Harvest  swuines,  and  wenches  hound 
For  joy,  to  see  the  Hock-cart  crown’d. 

About  the  cart,  heare,  how  the  rout 
Of  rurall  younglings  raise  the  shout; 

Pressing  before,  some  coming  after, 

These  with  a shout,  and  these  with  laughter. 
Some  hlesse  the  cart ; some  kissc  the  sheaves; 
Home  prank  them  up  with  oaken  leaves : 

Horae  orosse  the  till-horse;  some  with  great 
Devotion,  stroak  the  home-borne  wheat : 

W hile  other  rustics,  lesse  atteut 
To  prayers  than  to  merryment. 

Bun  after  with  their  breeches  rent. 

Well,  oil,  brave  boyes,  to  your  Lord’s  hearlh4 
GUtt’ring with  Ore;  where,  for  your  mirth, 


Ye  shall  see  first  the  large  and  cheefe 
Foundation  of  your  feast,  fatheefe: 

With  upper  stories,  mutton,  veale. 

And  bacon,  which  makes  full  the  meale  ; 

W'ith  sev’ral  dishes  standing  by. 

As  here  a custard,  there  a pie, 

And  here  all  tempting  fruraentie. 

And  for  to  make  the  merry  cheere, 

If  smirking  w ine  be  wanting  here, 

There’s  that,  which  drowns  all  care,  stout  beere ; 
Which  freely  drink  to  your  Lord’s  health, 

Then  to  the  plough,  the  commonwealth  ; 

Next  to  your  Hades,  ^our  fanes,  your  fats  ; 
Then  to  the  maids  with  wheat eu  hats; 

To  the  rough  sickle,  and  crookt  sythe, 

Drink  frollick  boyes,  till  all  he  hlyfhe. 

Feed,  and  grow  fat ; and  as  ye  cat, 

Be  mindfuH,  that  the  lah’ring  neat, 
r As  you,  may  have  their  fill  of  meat. 

Anti  know,  besides, ye  must  revoke 
The  patient  oxe  unto  the  yoke. 

And  all  goe  hack  unto  the  plough 
And  harrow,  though  they’re  bang’d  up  now. 
And,  you  must  know,  your  Lord’s  word  true. 
Feed  him  ye  must,  whose  food  fils  you. 

And  that  this  pleasure  is  like  raine, 

Not  sent  ye  for  to  drowne  your  paine, 

But  for  to  make  it  spring  agaihc.$ 


Wc  must  not  forget  that,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  another  feast-day  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  husbandman,  at  the  close  of  wheat-sowing,  in  October.  This  was 

• Act  v.  sc.  1.  f Titsaer  Redivivus,  p.  104. 

’ t Hock-cart^ — by  this  word  is  meant  the  high  or  rejoicins-rarL,  aud  was  applied  to  the  last  load  of  corn, 
ns  typical  of  the  close  of  harvest.  Thus  Hock-tide  is  derhed  from  the  Saxon  Hoah  tid,  or  high  tide,  and  is 
expressive  of  the  Height  of  festivity. 

9 Hesperides,  p.  113—115.  ' . 
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termed,  from  one  of  (lie  chief  articles  pm\ ided  for  the  table,  The  Seed-Cake,  and 
is  no  where  recorded  so  distinctly  as  by. the  agricultural  inusc  of  Tusser: — 

u Wife  sometime  this  week,  if  the  weather  hold  cleer. 

An  end  of  wheat-sowing,  we  make  fop  this  ycerc  : 

Remember  thou  therefore,  though  I do  it  not, 
the  seed-cake,  the  pastries,  and  furinenty  ’pot.”  * 

Proceeding  with  the  year,  and  postponing  the  consideration  of  All  Hallowmas  to 
the  chapter  on  superstitions,  we  reach  the  eleventh  of  November,  or  the  festival 
of  St.  Martin,  usually  calk'd  Martinmas,  or  Martledias,  a day  formerly  devoted 
to  feasting  and  conviviality  , and  on  which  a stock  of  salted  provisions  was  laid  in 
for  the-winter.  This  custom  of  killing  cattle,  swine,  etc.  and  curing  them  against 
the  approaching  season,  was,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
common  everywhere,  though  now  only  partially  observed  in  a few  country-vil- 
lages; for  smoke-dryed  meat  in  those  days  was  more  generally  relished  that)  at 
present.  We  find  Tusser,  therefore,  as  might  he  expected,  recommending  this 
savoury  diet;  in  one  place  saying  to  his  farmer, — 

" For  Easter,  at  Martilmas,  bang  up  a Ilf pfe  — 

With  that  and  the  like,  yee  grasse  heel'  mine  in, 

thy  fulke  shall  look  cheerely,  when  others  look  thin  ;”-j- 

and  again, — 

w Martilmas  beetle  doth  hear  good  tacke. 

When  couutrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke; ” J 

so,  likewise,  in  “The  Pinner  of  Wakefield, ” in  1559, 

“ A piece  of  beer  hung  up  since  Marllcmas.’’ 

Moresin  tells  us,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that  there  were  great  rejoicings  and 
feasting  on  this  day  throughout  Europe,  an  assertion  which  is  verified  by  the 
ancient  Calendar  of  the  church  of  Koine,  where  under  the  eleventh  of  November 
occur  the  following  observations:— ‘“Martinalia,  Gcniale  Festum.  Vina  deli- 
bantur  et  defecantur.  Vinalia  veterum  festum  lute  translation.  Bacchus  in 
Martini  figura. — The  Martinalia,  a genial  feast.  Wines  are  tasted  of  and  drawn 
from  live  lees.  The  Vinalia,  a feast  of  the  Ancients,  removed  to  this  day.  Bar-  * 
chus  in  the  figure  of  Martin.”  § J.  Boeinus  Aubanus  likewise  informs  us,  as  Mr. 
Brand  remarks,  “ that  in  Franconia,  there  waS  a great  deal  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing at  this  season ; no  one  was  so  poor  or  niggardly  that  on  thg  Feast  of  St.  Martin 
had  not  his  dish  of  the  entrails  either  of  oxen,  swine,  or  calves.  They  drank,  too, 
he  says,  very  liberally  of  wine  on  the  occasion.”  ** 

In  this  country,  merriment  and  good  cheer  were  equally  conspicuous  on  St. 
Martin's  feast;  the  young  danced  and  sang,  and  the  old  regaled  themselves  by  the 
fire-side.  A modern,  poet,  who  has  beautifully  copied  the  antique,  under  the 
somewhat  stale  pretence  of  discovering  an  ancient  manuscript,  presents  us  with  a 
specimen  of  bis  manufacture  of  considerable  merit,  under  the  title  of  Martilmassc 
Daye;  this,  as  being  referred  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  recording,  with  due  at- 
tention to  historical  costume,  the  mirth  and  revelry  which  used  formerly  to  dis- 
tinguish this  period,  may  be  admitted  here  as  a species  of  traditional  evidence  of 
no  exceptionable  kind.  The  poem,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  found  at  , 
Norwich,  at  an  ancient  llostelrie,  whilst  under  repair,  consists  of  six  stanzas,  two 
of  whic.1),  howevert  though  possessing  poetical  and  descriptive  point,  we  have 
omitted,  as  not  referable  to  any  peculiar  observance  of  the  day : — 

• Tusser  Redivivus,  p.  81.  j Ibid.  p.  147.  $ Ibid.  p.  77. 

§ Brawl  on  Bourne’s  Antiquities,  p.  392  note  edit.  IHlO.  ••  Ibid.  p.  893,  394. 
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M It  is  the  day  of  Marfilmnsse, 

Cuppes  of  ale  should  freelie  passe  ; 

\\  hat  though  Wynter  has  hegunne 
To  push  downe  the  summer  sunne, 

To  our  fire  we  ran  betake 
And  enjoie  the  crackliuge  brake, 

Never  heedinge  winter's  face 
Ou  the  day  of  Martilmassc.— 

Some  do  the  citie  now  frequent, 

Where  costlie  shews  and  merriment 
Do  weare  the  vaporish  'ev’uinge  out 
With  interlude  and  revclliuge  rout; 
Such  as  did  pleasure  England©*  Queo.ie 
When  here  her  royal  Grace  wasseeue,* 
Yet  will  they  not  this  day  let  passe, 

The  raerrie  day  of  Martilmassc. 


Nel  hath  left  her  wool  at  home, 

The  I'lauderkin  hath  stayed  his  loom,  -f 
No  heaine  doth  swinge  nor  wheel  go  round 
L'pon  Gurguiitum's  walled  ground 
\Mierc  now  no  anchorite  doth  dwell 
To  rise  and  pray  at  Lenard's  bell : 

Marty u hath  kicked  at  Balaam's  ass, 

So  inerrie  he  old  Martilmasse. 

W hen  the  dailie  sportes  be  done, 

Hound  the  market  crosse  they  runne, 
Prentis  laddes,  and  gallant  blades, 
Dancingc  with  their  gamesome  maids. 

Till  the  lieadel,  stoute  and  sowrc,  . 

Shakes  his  bell,  and  calls  the  hotirc  ; 

Then  farewell  ladde  ami  farewell  lasse. 

To*  th’  merry  night  of  Martilmasse.” 


Shakspearc  has  an  allusion  to  this  formerly  convivial  day  in  the  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.,  where  Poins,  asking  Bardolph  after  FalstafT,  says  : “How  doth 
the  Marllemas,  your  master?”  an  epithet  by  which,  as  Johnson  observes,  he 
means  the  latter  spring,  or  the  old  fellow  with  juvenile  passions. 

AVe  have  now  to  record  Jhe  dosing  and  certainly  the  gh?atcst  festival  of  the 
year,  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  a period  which  our  ancestors  were  accustomed 
to  devote  to  hospitality  on  a very  large  scale,  to  the  indulgence  indeed  of  hilarity 
and  good  cheer  for,  at  least,  twelve  days,  and  sometimes,  especially  among  the 
lower  ranks  for  six  weeks. 

Christmas  was  always  ushered  in  by  the  due  observance  of  its  Eve,  first  in  a 
religious  and  then  in  a festive  point  of  view.  Our  forefathers,  remarks  Bourne, 
“ when  the  common  devotions  of  the  Eve  were  over,  and  night  was  come  on, 
were  wont  to  light  up  candles  of  an  uncommon  size,  which  were  called  Christmas- 
candles,  and  to  lay  a log  of  wood  upon  tlie  lire,  which  they  termed  a Yule-clog, 
or  Christ  mas-block.  These  were  to  illuminate  the  house,  and  turn  the  night  into 
day  ; which  custom, in  some  measure,  is  still  kept  up  in  the  northern  parts.”  y*j* 

This  mode  of  rejoicing,  at  the  w inter  solstice,  appears  to  haAe  originated  w ith 
the  Danes  and  Pagan  Saxons,  and  was  intended  to  be  emblematical  of  the  return 
of  the  sun,  and  its  increasing  light  and  heat ; gelwl  or  Geol , Angl.  Sax.  Jel,  Ju /, 
Huily  or  }«/<?,  Dan.  Sax.  Swed.,  implying  the  idea  of  revolution  or  of  wheel,  and 
not  only  designating,  among  these  northern  nations,  the  month  of  December, 


* The  magnificent  reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Norwich  in  157ft,  has  been  recorded  with  groat 
minuteness  in  two  tracts,  l>y  Bernard  Goldiugliam  and  Thomas  Churchyard  the  poet,  which  arc  reprinted 
in  Mr.  Nichols's  Progresses  ; these  accounts  are  likewise  incorporated  by  Abraham  Fleming  as  n supple- 
ment to  llolinshed,  and  will  be  found  in  the  lust  edition  of  this  chronicler,  in  vol.  iv.  p.  375.  The  |>omp 
and  pageantry  which  were  exhibited  during  this  regal  visit  were  equally  gorgeous,  quaint,  and  operom*  ; 
“Order  was  taken  there,”  *a)s  Churchyard,  **  that  everyday,  (or  sure  dayes  together,  a shew  of  some 
•(range  device  should  be  scene;  and  the  tnaior  and  aldermen  appointed  among  themselves  mid  their 
breetTircn.  that  no  person  reteyning  to  the  Queetit*  shoulde  be  uofeasted,  or  unhidden  to  dinner  and 
supper,  during  the  space  of  these  sixe  dayes : which  order  was  well  and  wisely  observed,  and  pained 
their  citie  more  fame  and  credite,  than  th«y  wot  of;  for  that  courtede  of  theirs  shall  remayne  in  ner- 
pctuall  memorie,  whiles  the  wallesof  their  citie  standeth.”—  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  vol.  ij. 
p.  56. 

The  wise  policy  of  Eliznhcth  in  establishing  the  Flemings  in  this  country  gave  birth  to  our  vast 
superiority  in  the  woollen  trade  ; and  the  first  pageant  which  met  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  on  her  entrance 
into  Norwich  was  the  artzan-strangtrs  pageant,  illustrative  of  tfie  whole  process  of  the  manufactory,  “a 
shewe  which  pleased  her  Majestic  so  greatly,  as  she  particularly  viewed  the  knitting  and  spinning  ot  the 
children,  perused  the  loombes,  and  noted  the  several  workes  and  commodities  which  were  made  by  these 
tneanes.” — Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  ii.  p.  13 

$ Gerguntum,  a fabulous  kind  of  Briton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  Norwich  Castle  ; in  the  proces- 
sion which  went  out  of  Norwich  to  meet  the  Queen,  on  the  f6th  of  August,  Ki7ft,  was  “ one  which© 
represented  King  Gurgunt,  some  tyme  king  of  England©,  whiche  buylded  the  castle  of  Norwich,  called 
Blanch  Flow  re,  and  layde  do  foundation  of  the  citie.  He  was  mounted  up|>ou  a brave  courser,  and  was 
thus  fouruished:  his  body  armed,  his  bases  of  greene  and  while  silke ; on  his  head  a black  velvet 
hat,  with  a p ume  of  white  feathers.  There  attended  upon  him  three  henchmen  in  white  and  greene  ; 
one  of  them  did  beare  his  helmet,  the  secondc  Ilia  tergal,  the  thirde  his  staffe.*’ — Nichols’s  Progresses, 
vo).  ii-P  5,  6. 

*•  Tne  Cabinet,  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  76.  ft  Bourne’s  Antiquities,  p.  172. 
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called  Jut-Month,  but  the  great  feast  also  of  this  period.  * * * § On  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  the  illuminations  of  the  Eve  of  Yule  were  continued  as  represen- 
tative of  tile  true  light  which  was  then  ushered  into  the  world,  in  the  person  of 
our  Saviour,  the  Day-spring  from  on  High. 

The  ceremonies  and  festivities  which  were  observed  on  Christmas-Eve  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  centuries,  and  which  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
have  been  partially  continued,  until  w ithin  these  last  thirty  years,  consisted  in 
bringing  into  the  house,  with  much  parade  and  with  vocal  and  instrument  har- 
mony, the  Yule  or  Christmas-bloek,  a massy  piece  of  fire-wood,  frequently  the 
enormous  root  of  a tree,  and  which  was  usually  supplied  by  the  carpenter  at- 
tached to  the  family.  This  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  great  hall,  each  of 
the  family,  in  turn,  sate  down  upon  it,  sung  a Yule-Song,  and  drank  to  a merry 
Christmas  and  a happy  new  year.  It  was  then  placed  on  the  large  open  hearth 
in  the  hall  chimney,  and,  being  lighted  with  the  last  year's  brand,  carefully  pre- 
served for  this  express  purpose,  the  music  again  struck  up,  when  the  addition  of 
fuel  already  inflamed  expedited  the  process,  and  occasioned  a brilliant  conflagra- 
tion. The  family  and  their  friends  were  then  feasted  with  YTilc-Ilough  or  Yule- 
cakes,  on  which  were  impressed  the  figure  of  the  child  Jesus;  and  with  bowls  of 
frumenty,  made  from  wheat  cakes  or  creed  wheat,  boiled  in  milk,  with  sugar, 
nutmeg,  etc.  To  these  succeeded  tankards  of  spiced  ale,  while  preparations  were 
usually  going  on  among  the  domestics  for  the  hospitalities  of  the  succeeding  day. 

In  the  curious  collection  of  Herrick  is  preserved  a poem  descriptive  of  some  of 
these  observances,  and  which  was  probably  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  sung  during  the  kindling  of  the  Y'ulc-clog. 


“ Come,  bring  with  a noise, 

My  merrie,  merrie  boyes. 

The  Christmas  Log  to  the  firing; 

While  my  good  Dame,  she 
Bids  ye  all  be  free, 

And  drink  to  your  hearts  desiring. 

With  the  last  yeere’s  brand 
Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  success  in  his  spending, 

it  was  customary  on  this  eve,  likewise 
from  the  nobleman’s  seat  to  the  cottage, 
which  were  continued  during  the  whole  i 
until  Candlemas.  Stowe,  in  his  Surve; 
observ  ance : — 


On  your  psalteries  play. 

That  sweet  luck  may 
Come  while  the  Log  is  a teending.f 

Drink  now  the  strong  beerc. 

Cut  the  white  loafe  here,  J 
The  while  the  meat  is  a shredding 
For  the  rare  inince-pie. 

And  the  plmns  stand  hy 

To  fill  (he  paste  that's  a kneading. 

to  decorate  the  windows  of  every  house, 
witli  hay,  laurel,  ivyt  and  holly  leaves, 
f the  Chrisimas-holidays,  and  frequently 
of  Loudon,  particularly  mentions  this 


“Against  the  feast  of  Christmas,”  every  man’t  house,  ns  also  their  parish  churches,  were 
decked  with  holm,  ivie,  bayes,  and  whatsoever  the  season  of  ihe  ycerc  afurded  to  be  greene : The 
conduits  and  standards  in  the  slreetes  were  likewise  garnished.  Amongst  the  which,  1 read,  that 
in  the  yeere  1444,  by  tempest  of  Ihuuder  and  lightning,  on  the  first  of  February  at  night,  Paul's 
steeple  was  fired,  but  w ith  great  labour  quenched,  and  toward  the  morning  of  Candlemas  day,  at 
the  Leaden  Hall  in  Cornhill,  a standard  of  tree  beeing  set  up  in  tbe  midst  of  the  pavement  fast 
in  the  ground,  nayled  full  of  holme  and  ivy,  for  disport  of  Christmas  to  ihe  people;  was  lornc  up, 
and  cast  down  by  the  malignant  spirit  (as  was  thought),  and  the  stones  of  the  pavement  all 
about  were  cast  in  tbe  slreetes,  and  into  divers  houses,  so  that  the  people  were  sore  agast  at  the 
greattempests.”  ** 

This  custom,  which  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
our  parish-churches,  is  probably  founded  on  a very  natural  idea,  that  whate>er  is 


* A great  display  of  literature  on  the  etymon  of  the  word  Yule  will  be  found  in  the  “ Allegories  Orien- 
tales”  of  \J.  Count  de  Gebelin,  Paris,  ] 773. 

+ Trending , a word  derived  from  Ihe  Saxon,  means  kindling. 

i White-loafe,  sometime* called  at  thin  period  wastel-brend  or  rake,  from  the  French  wdstiaux^  pastry  ; 
implied  white  bread  well  or  twice  baked,  and  was  considered  as  a delicacy. 

§ Hetperidcs,  p.  309, 310.  *•  Stowe*  Survey  of  London,  4to.  edit.,  1618,  p.  149, 160. 
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green,  at  this  bleak  season  of  the  year,  may  be  considered  as  emblematic  of  joy 
and  victory,  more  particularly  the  laurel,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Homans,  for  this  express  purpose.  That  this  was  the  opinion  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  that  they  believed  the  malignant  spirit  was  envious  of,  and  interested 
in  destroying  these  symbols- of  their  triumph,  appears  from  the  passage  just 
quoted  .from'  Stowe. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  conjectured*  that  this  mode  of  ornamenting  churches  and 
houses  is  either  allusive  to  numerous  figurative  expressions  in  the  prophetic  Scri]>- 
tures  typical  of  Christ,  as  the  branch  of  Righteousness,  or  that  it  was  commemo- 
rative of  the"  style  in  which  the  first  Christian  churches  in  this  country  were 
built,  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  which  being  usually  wrytheri  wands  or 
boughs;*  it  may  have,  however,  an  origin  still  more  remote,  and  fancy  may- 
trace  the  misletoe,  which  is  frequently  used  on  these  occasions.  to  the  times  of 
the  ancient  Druids,  an  hypothesis  which  acquires  some  probability  from  a passago 
in  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  where  he  informs  us, 

“ ll  is  related  where  Druidism  prevailed,  the  houses  were  decked  with  evergreens  in  December, 
that  the  Sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to  ll)em,  and  remain  unnipped  with  frost  and  cold  winds, 
until  a milder  season  bad  renewed  the  foliage  of  their  darling  abodes."  f 

The  morning  of  the  Nativity  was  ushered  in  with  the  chatinting  of  Christmas 
Carols,  or  Pious  Chansons.  The  Christmas  Carol  was  either  scriptural  or  con- 
vivial, the  first  being  sting  morning  and  evening,  until  the  twelfth  day,  and  the 
second  during  the  period  of  feasting  or  carousing. 

“ As  soon  as  the  morning  of  the  Nativity  appears,”  says  Bourne,  “ it  is  customary  among  the 
common  people  lo  sing  a Christinas  Carol,  which  is  a song  upon  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
generally  sung  from  the  Nativity  lo  the  Twelfth-day;  this  custom,”  he  adds,  “ seems  lo  be  an 
imitation  of  the  Gloria  in  EzrrUit,  or  Glory  be  lo  God  on  High,  8tc.  which  was  sung  by  the 
angels,  as  they  hovered  o’er  Ihc  fields  of  Bethlehem  on  the  morning  of  the  Nativity  ; for  even 
that  song,  as  Ihe  learned  Bishop  Taylor  observes,  was  a Chrismns  Carol.  * As  soon,'  says  he, 

‘ as  these  blessed  Choristers  had  sung  their  Xmas  Carol,  and  taught  Ihe  Church  a hymn,  lo  pat 
into  her  offices  for  ever,  on  Ihc  anniversary  of  this  festivity  , Ihe  angels,”  &c.  i 

Wo  can  well  remember  that,  during  the  early  period  of  our  life,  which  was 
spent  in  the  north  of  England,  it  was  in  general  use  for  the  young  people  to  sing 
a carol  early  on  the  morning  of  this  great  festival,  and  the  burthen  of  which  was, 

M All  the  angels  in  heaven  do  sing 
On  a Christmas  day  ill  the  morning 

customs  such  as  this,  laudable  in  themselves  and  highly  impressive  on  the 
youthful  mind,  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  nearly,  if  not  totally,  disappearing  from 
ihe  present  generation. 

To  the  carols,  hymns,  or  pious  chansons,  which  were  sung  about  the  streets  at 
night,  during  Christmas-tide,  Shakspeare  has  two  allusions ; one  in  Hamlet,  where 
the  Prince  quotes  two  lines  from  a popular  ballad  entitled  “The  Songe  of 
Jepthah’s  Daughter,”  and  adds,  “The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show 
you  more  and  the  other  in  the  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream,  where  Titania 
remarks  that 

“ No  night  is  now  with  hymu  or  carol  blest.” 

Upon  the  first  of  these  passages  Mr.  Steerens  has  observed  that  the  “pious 
chansons  were  a kind  of  Christmas  carols,  containing  some  scriptural  history 
thrown  into  loose  rhymes,  and  sung  about  the  streets  by  the  common  people;” 
and  upon  the  second,  that  “hymns  and  carols,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  during 
the  season  of  of  Christmas,  were  sung  every  night  about  the  streets,  as  a pretext 
for  collecting  money  from  house  to  house.” 

* Vide  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1765.  t Brand  on  Bnurjti’z  Antiquities,  p.  193. 

% Brandon  Bourne's  Antiquities,  p.  *200.  2J1.  § Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

*•  Act  ii.  «c.  2. 
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Carols  of  this  kind,  indeed,  were,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  sung  at  Christ- 
mas, through  every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom  ; and  Tusser,  in  his  “ Five 
Hundred  1'ointes  oi  flood  Husbandrie,”  introduces  one  for  this  season,  which  he 
orders  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  King  Salomon.  * 

The  chief  object  of  the  common  people  in  chaunting  these  nightly  carols,  from 
house  to  house,  was  to  obtain  money  or  Christmas-Boxes,  a term  derived  from 
the  usage  of  the  Romish  priests,  who  ordered  masses  at  this  time  to  be  made  to 
the  Saints,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  excesses  of  the  people,  during  the  festival  of 
the  Nativity,  and  as  these  masses  were  always  purchased  of  the  priest,  the  poor 
were  allowed  to  gather  money  in  this  way  with  the  view  of  liberating  themselves 
from  the  oonserjuence  of  the  debaucheriesof  which  they  were  enabled  to  partake 
through  the  hospitality  of  the  rich. 

The  convivial  or  jolie  carols  wore  those  which  were  sung  either  by  the  com- 
pany, orby  itinerant  minstrels,  during  the  revelry  that  daily  took  place,  in  the 
housesof  the  wealthy,  from  Christmas-Eve  to  Twelfth  Day.  They  were  also  fre- 
quently called  Wassel  Songs,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Anglo-Norman  period. 
Mr.  Douce,  in  his  very  interesting  “ Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Ancient 
Manners,”  has  given  us  a Cbristmas-carol  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century 
written  in’  the  Norman  language,  and  which  may  he  regarded,  says  he,  “ as  the 
most  ancient  drinking  song,  composed  in  England,  that  is  extant.  This  singular 
curiosity,"  he  adds,  “ has  been  w ritten  on  a spare  leaf  in  the  ihiddlcof  a valuable 
miscellaneous  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Hibl.  Regal.  1G,  E.  8.”f  To  the  original  he  has  annexed  a translation, 
admirable  for  its  fidelity  and  harmony,  and  we  are  tempted  to  insert  three  stanzas 
as  illustrative  of  manners  and  diet  which  still  continued  fashionable  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare.  We  shall  prefix  the  first  stanza  of  the  original,  as  a specimen  of  tin; 
language,  with  the  observation,  that  from  the  word  Noel,  which  occurs  in  it, 
Blount  has  derived  the  terms  Vie  or  Yule;  the  French  JVouel  or  Christmas,  he 
observes,  the  Normans  corrupted  to  .Vue/,  and  from  Nu'el,  we  had  JVule,  or  Vie.  j. 


Seigunrs  ore  enlemlez  a nus, 

De  loinz  suraes  reimz  a \vous, 

Pur  querc  Noel; 

Car  lem  iium  (lit  que  en  cest  hostel 
Soleit  tenir  sa  Teste  auuel 
A hi  cest  jur.” 


That  cloudy  care  defy: 

His  liberal  hoard  is  deftly  spread 
With  manchet  lonves  and  wastel-hread  ; 
Ilis  guests  with  litsh  and  flesh  are  fed, 
Nor  lack  the  stately  pye. 


u Lor  dings,  from  a distant  home. 

To  seek  old  Christmas  wc  are  come, 
Who  loves  our  minstrelsy  : 

And  here,  unless  report  mis-say, 

The  grey-beard  dwells ; and  on  this  day 
Keeps  yearly  wassel,  ever  gay, 

With  festive  mirth  and  glee. 

Lordings,  list,  for  we  tell  you  true ; 
Christmas  loves  the  jolly  crew 


Lordings,  it  is  our  host’s  command, 

And  Christmas  joins  him  hand  in  hand, 

To  drain  the  brimming  bowl: 

And  I’ll  be  foremost  to  obey  : 

Then  pledge  me,  sirs,  and  drink  away, 

For  Christmas  revels  here  to-day 
And  sways  wit  hoot  controul. 

Now  Wassel  to  you  all ! and  merry  may  ye  be ! 

But  foul  that  wight  befall,  who  drinks  hoi 
Health  to  we 


Manchct  loaves,  wassel-bread,  and  the  stately  pye,  that  is,  a peacock  or  pheasant 
pye,  were  still  common  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  During  the  prevalence  of 
chivalry,  it  wras  usual  for  tho  knights  to  take  their  vows  of  enterprise,  at  a solemn 
feast,  on  the  presentation  to  each  knight,  in  turn,  of  a roasted  peacock  in  a golden 
dish.  For  this  was  afterwards  substituted,  though  only  in  a culinary  light,  and  as 
the  most  magnificent  dish  which  could  be  brought  to  table,  a peacock  in  a pie, 
preserving  as  much  as  possible  (he  form  of  the  bird,  with  tho  head  elevated 
above  the  crust,  the  beak  richly  gilt,  and  the  beautiful  tail  spread  out  to  its  full 


* Chap.  xxx.  fol.  57.  edit.  15H6.  -f-  Douce  s Illustrations,  vol,  ii.  n.  214. 

^Vide  Blount's  Ancient  Tenure  of  Land,  and  Jocular  Customs  of  some  Manors.  Beckwith's  edit.  8io. 

§ Douce’s  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  215— 217. 219. 
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extent,  in  allusion  to  these  superb  dishes  a ludicrous  oath  was  prevalent  in 
Shakspeare’s  time,  which  he  has,  with  much  propriety,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Justice  Shallow,  who,  soliciting  the  staj^of  the  fat  knight,  exclaims, 

“ By  cock  and  pye,  sir,  you  shall  not  away  lo  night."* 

The  use  of  the  peacock,  however,  as  one  of  the  articles  of  a second  course, 
continued  to  the  closo  of  the  seventeenth  century ; for  (iervase  Markham,  in  the 
ninth  edition  of  his  English  House-Wife,  London  1083,  enumerating  the  articles 
and  ordering  of  a great  feast,  mentions  this  among  other  birds,  now  seldom  seen 
as  objects  of  cookery;  “ then  in  the  second  course  she  shall  first  preferr  the  lesser 
wild-l'owl,  as  etc.  then  the  lesser  land-fowl,  as  etc.  etc.  then  the  great  wild-fowl, 
as  bittern,  hearn,  shovclcr,  crane,- bustard,  and  such  like.  Then  the  greater 
land-fowl,  as  peacocks,  phesant,  puets,  gulls,  etc."  f 

Numerous  collections  of  Carols,  or  festal  chansons,  to  be  sung  at  the  various 
feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christmas-holidays,  were  published  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
in  15-21,  and  entitled  “ Christmasse  carolles.”  It  contains,  among  many  very 
curious  specimens  of  this  species  of  popular  poetry,  one  which  not  only  contributed 
to  the  hilarity  of  our  ancestors  in  the  reigns  of  Henry,  Elizabeth,  and  James, 
but  is  still  in  use,  though  with  many  alterations,  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford ; it  is 
designated  as  “ a Carol  bryngyng  in  the  bores  head,"  which  was  the  first  dish 
served  up  at  the  baron’s  high  table  in  the  great  hall  on  Christmasktav,  and  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a procession,  w ith  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  other  instru- 
ments. 

M Caput  Apri  defer oy 

Reddens  laudes  JJomino. 

■The  bores  head  in  hande  bringe  I, 

With  garlaiides  gay  and  rosemary. 

* I pray  you  all  synge  merily, 

Qvi  estis  in  con  view. 

The  bores  head,  I understande, 

Is  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  lande  : 

Loke  wherever  it  be  fande 
Semite  cum  cantico. 

Be  glndde  lordes,  both  more  and  lasso. 

For  this  hath  ordayned  our  stewarde 
To  chere  you  all  this  christmasse, 

The  bores  bead  with  mustarde.”i 

For  the  hospitality,  indeed,  the  merriment  and  pood  cheer,  which  prevailed 
during  the  season  of  Christmas,  this  country  was  peculiarly  distinguished  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Setting  aside  the  splendid  manner  in  which  this  festival  was 
kept  at  court,  and  in  the  capital,  we  may  appeal  to  the  country,  in  confirmation 
of  the  assertion ; the  hall  of  the  nobleman  and  country-gentleman,  and  even  the 
humbler  mansions  of  the  yeoman  and  husbandman,  vied  with  the  city  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  plenty,  revelry,  and  sport.  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  farmer  and  his 
servants  enjoyed  themselves,  on  this  occasion,  a good  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  poem  of  Tusser,  the  first  edition  of  which  thus  admonishes  the  housewife  : — 

M Get  ivye  and  hull,  woman  deck  up  ihync  house : 
and  take  this  same  brawne,  for  to  seeth  and  to  souse. 

Provide  us  good  chere,  for  thou  kuow’st  the  old  guise  : 
oldc  customes,  that  good  be,  let  no  man  despise. 


f English  llouse-VVife,  p.  99.  The  pies  which  he  recommends  immediately  subsequent  to  this  enumera- 
tion are  somewhat  curious,  and  rather  of  a more  Mibotanlial  nature  thou  those  of  modern  days*,  for  instance, 
red-deer  pye,  gammon  of  bacon  nye,  wild-bore  pje,  and  roe-nyc. 
t VidcAVartons  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 
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At  Christmas  be  raery,  and  thank e god  of  all 

and  feast  thy  pore  neighbours,  the  great  with  the  small.”  * 

And  in  subsequent  impressions,  the  articles  of  the  “ Christmas  liushandlie  fare” 
arc  more  particularly  enumerated;  for  instance,  good  drinke,  a blazing  lire  in  the 
hall,  brawne,  pudding  uHd  souse,  and  mustard  with  all,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
shred  or  minced  pies  of  the  best,  pig,  veal,  goose,  capon,  and  turkey,  cheese, 
apples,  and  nuts,  with  jolie  carols;  a pretty  ample  provision  for  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  and  a powerful  security  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  season  1' 

The  Hall  of  the  baron,  knight,  or  squire,  was  the  seat  of  the  same  festivities, 
the  same  gambols,  wassailing,  mummery,  and  mirth',  which  usually  took  place 
in  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  these  Jonson  has  given  us  a 
very  curious  epitome  in  his  “ Masque  of  Christmas,”  where  he  has  personified  the 
season  and  its  attributes  in  the  following  manner: 

“ Enter  Christmas  irrtt  tiro  or  three  of  the  Guard. 

“ He  is  attir’d  inrnund  hose,  lone  stockings,  a close  doublet,  a high  crownd  hat  w ith  a broach, 
a long  thin  beard,  a truncheon,  little  rulTcs,  while  shoes,  his  scarffesand  garters  lycd  crosse,  and 
his  drum  beaten  before  him. — 

" The  names  of  his  Children,  with  their  allyres. 

“ 3/ii- rule.  In  a velvet  cap  with  a sprig,  a short  cloake,  great  yellow  rulfe  like  a reveller,  his 
torch-bearer  bearing  a rope,  a cheese  and  a basket. 

“ Caroll.  A long  tawny  coat,  with  a red  cap,  and  a flute  at  his  girdle,  his  torch-bearer  car- 
rying a song  booke  open. 

“ Minc'd  Pie.  Like  a fine  cooke’s  wife,  drest  neat;  her  man  carrying  a pie,  dish,  and 
tpoone*. 

• ‘ Gamboll.  Like  a tumbler,  with  a boope  and  hells ; his  torch-bearer  arm'd  with  a cole-stalTe, 

and  a blinding  doth.  • 

“ Post  And  Poire.  Wilh  a paireroyall  of  aces  in  his  hat;  his  garment  all  done  over  with 
payres,  and  purrs ; bis  squier  carrying  a bos,  cards  and  counters. 

“ Sen-Yearct-Gifl.  In  a blew  coat,  serving-man  like,  wilh  an  orange,  and  a sprig  of  rooc- 
marie  guilt  on  his  bead,  his  hat  full  of  broaches,  with  a roller  of  gingerbread,  his  torch-bearer 
carrying  a march-painc.  wilh  a bottle  of  wine  on  either  arme. 

* ‘ Mumming.  In  a masquing  pied  suite,  with  a visor,  his  torch-bearer  carrying  the  bove,  and 
ringing  it. 

• • Wassail.  Like  a neat  sempstcr,  and  songster  ; her  page  bearing  a browne  bow  le,  drest  with 
ribbands,  and  rosemarie  before  her. 

“ Offering.  In  a short  gownc,  with  a porter's  slalTe  in  his  hand  ; a wyth  borne  before  him, 
and  a bason  by  his  torch-bearer,  . 

“ Bnilir-Coehe.  Drest  like  a boy,  in  a fine  long  coat,  biggin,  bib,  muckender,  and  a little 
dagger;  bis  usher  bearing  a great  cake  with  a beane,  and  a pease.”  tj- 

Of  these  personified  attributes  we  have  already  noticed,  at  some  length,  the 
most  material,  such  as  Misrule,  Caroll,  New-War’ s-tiift  and  Wassail;  to  the 
account,  however,  which  has  been  given  of  the  Summer  Lord  of  Misrule,  from 
Stubbes’s  “ Anatomie  of  Abuses,”  it  will  be  hero  necessary  to  add,  that  the  sway 
of  this  mock  prince,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  still  more  absolute  during  the 
Christmas-holiday;  “what  time,"  says  Holinshed,  “of  old  ordinarie  course 
there  is  alwaies  one  appointed  to  make  sport  in  the  court,  called  commonlie  Lord 
of  Misrule:  whose  oflice  is  not  unknowne  to  such  as  have  bccne  brought  up  in 
noblemen’s  houses,  and  among  great  housekeepers,  which  use  liberal  feasting  in 
that  season.”  ^ Stowe,  likewise,  has  recorded,  in  his  Survey,  the  universal  domi- 
nation of  this  holiday  monarch. 

“ In  the  feast  of  Christmas,”  he  remaiks,  “ there  was  in  the  king’s  house,  wheresoever  he  was 
lodged,  a Lord  of  Misrule,  or  Master  of  merry  Desports,  and  the  like  bad  yee  in  the  house  uTs 

* A htmdrctii  good  poyntes  of  husbandry,  1567.  p.  10. 

y Christmas.  Hia  Masque;  an  it  was  presented  at  Court  1616.  Jmuon’s  Works,  folio  edit.  1640,  tjI.  ii. 

4 I lul uishcd" s Chronicles,  vol,  iii.  p.  1032.-  edit.  1808. 
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every  nobleman  of  honour,  or  good  worship,  were  he  spirilual!  or  temporal!.  Amongst  the  which, 
the  Maior  of  London,  and  either  of  the  Sherill'es  had  their  several  Lords  of  Misrule,  ever  con- 
tending w ithout  quarrel!  or  olTence,  who  should  make  the  rarest  pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders. 
These  Lords  beginning  their  rule  on  Alballow  Eve,  continued  the  same  til  the  morrow  after  the 
feast  of  the  Purification,  commonly  called  Candlemas-day:  In  all  which  space,  there  were  fine 
and  subtill  disguislngs,  mnskcs  and  mummeries,  with  placing  al  rardes  for  counters,  nayles  and 
points  in  every  house,  more  for  pastime  than  for  game.”  * 

In  short,  the  directions  which  are  to  be  found  fora  grand  Christmas  in  the 
capital,  were  copied  with  equal  splendour  and  profusion  in  the  houses  of  the 
opulent  gentlemen  in  the  country,  who  made  it  a point  to  be  even  lavish  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  following  description  as 
applying  accurately  to  the  Christmas  hospitality  of  the  Baron's  hall. 

“ On  Christmas-day,  service  in  the  church  ended,  the  gentlemen  presently  repair  into  the  hall 
to  breakfast,  with  brawn,  muslard,  and  malmsey. 

“ Al  dinner  the  butler,  appointed  for  the  Christmas,  is  to  see  the  tables  covered  and  furnished  : 
and  the  ordinary  butlers  of  the  house  are  decenlly  lo  set  bread,  napkins,  and  trenchers,  in  good 
form,  al  every  table;  with  spoones  and  knives.  At  the  find  course  is  served  in  a fair  and  large 
bore's  head,  upon  a silver  platter,  with  minslraltye. 

“ Two  * servants’  are  to  attend  al  supper,  and  to  bear  two  fair  torches  of  wai,  neil  before  the 
musicians  and  trumpeters,  and  stand  above  the  fire  with  the  mnsic,  till  the  first  course  be  served 
in  through  the  hall.  Which  performed,  they,  with  the  music,  arc  lo  return  into  the  buttery.  The 
like  course  is  to  be  observed  in  all  things,  during  the  time  of  Christmas. 

“ Al  night,  before  supper,  are  revels  and  dancing,  and  so  also  after  supper,  during  the  twelve 
daics  of  Christmas.  The  Master  of  the  Kevels  Is,  after  dinner  and  supper,  to  sing  a carol),  or 
song;  and  command  other  gentlemen  Ihen  there  present  lo  sing  with  him  and  the  company  ; and 
so  it  is  very  decenlly  performed.” 


Beside  the  revelry  and  dancing  here  mentioned,  we  may  add,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary, at  this  season,  after  the  Christmas  sports  and  games  had  been  indulged 
in,  until  the  performers  were  weary,  to  gather  round  the  ruddy  fire,  and  tell  tales 
of  legendary  lore,  or  popular  superstition.  lfcrrick,  recording  the  diversions 
of  this  period,  mentions  one  of  them  as  consisting  of  “ winter’s  tales  about  the 
hearth  ^ and  Grose,  speaking  of  the  source  whence  he  had  derived  many  of  the 
superstitions  narrated  in  the  concluding  section  of  his  “ Provincial  Glossary,” 
says,  that  he  gives  them,  as  they  had,  from  ago  to  ago,  been  “ related  to  a clos- 
ing circle  of  attentive  hearers,  assembled  in  a winter's  evening,  round  the  capa- 
cious chimney  of  an  old  hall  or  manor-house  and  he  adds,  that  tales  of  this 
description  formed,  among  our  ancestors,  M a principal  part  of  rural  conversation, 
in  all  large  assemblies,  and  particularly  those  in  Christmas  holidays,  during  the 
burning  of  the  Yule-block.”  § 

Of  the  conviviality  which  universally  reigned  during  these  holidays,  a good 
estimate  may  bo  taken  by  a few  lines  from. tire  author  of  Hesperides,  who,  ad- 
dressing a friend  at  Christmas-tide,  makes  the  following  request : 


1 — “ When  your  faces  shine 

With  bucksome  meat  and  cap’ring  wine, 
Remember  us  in  cups  full  crown’d,— 
Untill  the  fired  chcsnuts  If  ape 
For  joy,  to  see  the  fruits  ye  rcape 
From  the  plumpc  challice,  and  the  cup, 
That  tempts  tiN  it  be  tossed  up 


— — carouse 

Till  Liber  Pater**  twirles  the  house 
About  your  eares ■■ 

“ Then”  to  the  bagpipe  all  adtlresse. 

Till  sleep  takes  place  of  weariuessc  : 

And  thus  throughout,  with  Christmas  playes, 
Frolick  the  full  twelve  holy-dayes.”ft 


* Stowes  Survey  of  London,  p.  1^9.  .edit.  1618. 

+ Nichols's  Progresses  and  Precocious  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  20,  2L  Anno  1562. 

j Hesperides,  p.  145.  § Provincial  Glossary,  Preface,  p.  8.  8vo.  1787. 

• **  Liber  Pater , Bacchus. 

i-t'i'T  ■rides,  p.  146.  The  following  passages  place  in  a strong  and  interesting  point  of  view,  the  hos- 
pitality of  our  ancestors  during  this  season  of  the  year,  and  will  add  not  a little  to  the  impression  derived 
from  the  text. 

M Heretofore,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fair  estates  had  their  heralds  who  wore  their  conte  of  armes  at 
Christmas,  and  at  other  solemue  times,  ami  cryed  lurgesse  thrice.  They  lived  iu  the  country  like  petty 
kings.  They  always  cat  in  Gothic  Halls  where  the  Mummiugs  and  Lotif-slealing,  and  other  Christmas 
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We  shall  close  this  detail  of  the  ceremonies  and  festivities  of  Christmas  with  a 
passage  from  the  descriptive  muse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  i/i  which  he  has  col- 
lected, with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  w ith  his  almost  unequalled  power  of  costume- 
painting,  nearly  all  the  striking  circumstances  which  distinguished  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  high  festival,  from  an  early  period  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  form  a picture  which  must  delight,  both  from  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  and  from  the  truth  and  mellowness  of  its  colouring. 


“ Well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 

Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled. 
Anti  brought  blithe  Chri&tinas  back  again. 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night : * 

Cm  Christmas  eve  the  hells  were  rung; — 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green  ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go,^ 

To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 

Then  opened  wide  the  barou's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all ; 

Power  laid  his  rotj  of  rule  aside, 

And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village  partner  chuse ; 

The  lord,  undcrogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  “post  and  pair.” 

All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight, 

And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 
Drought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire  with  well  dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide; 

The  huge  hall-table’s  oaken  face, 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Dore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  gquire  and  lord. 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 


By  old  blue-coated  serving-man; 

Then  the  grim  boar’s-head  frowned  pit  high, 
Created  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell. 

How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

The  wassal  round,  iu  good  brown  bowls, 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked  : hard  by 
Plumb-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pye; 
Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce, 

At  such  high  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in, 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din; 

If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 
it  was  a hearty  note  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery  ; 

White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 

But,  0 ! what  masquers,  richly  (light, 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light! 

England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
’Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale ; 
’T was  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 

A Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year.”* 


sports  were  performed.  The  hearth  was  commonly  in  the  middle  ; whence  the  saying,  round  about  our 
ci*al-fire."  Antiquarian  Repertory,  No.  xxvi.  from  the  MS.  Collections  of  Aubrey,  dated  1678. 

u An  English  Gentleman  at  the  opening  of  the  gTeat  day,  i.  e.  on  Christmas  liny  in  the  morning,  had  nil 
his  tenant*  and  neighbours  entered  his  Hall  by  duy -break.  The  strong  beer  was  broached,  and  the  black- 
jacks went  pleptifully  about  with  toast,  sugar,  nutmegg,  and  good  Cheshire  cheese.  The  Hackin  (the 
great  sausage)  must  he  boiled  by  day-break,  or  else  two  young  men  must  take  the  maiden  (i.  e.  the  cook), 
by  the  arms  and  run  her  round  the  market  place  till  she  is  ashamed  of  her  lariues*. 

w In  Christmas*  Holidays,  the  tables  were  all  spread  from  the  first  to  the  last ; the  sirloins  of  beef,  the 
minced  pies,  the  plumb-porridge,  the  capons,  turkeys,  geese,  and  plumb-puddings,  were  all  brought  upon 
the  board:  every  one  eat  heartily,  and  was  welcome.  Which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  ‘ Merry  iu  the  hall 
when  beards  wag  all.*  From  a Tract  entitled  w Round  about  our  Coal-Fire,  or  Christmas  Entertain- 
ments of  which  the  first  editiou  was  published,  I believe,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

•*  Our  ancestors  considered  Christmas  in  the  double  light  of  a holy  commemoration  and  a cbearful  fes- 
tival ; and  accordingly  distinguished  it  by  devotiou,  by  vacation  from  business,  by  merriment  and  hos- 
jntality.  They  seemed  eagerly  bent  to  make  themselves  and  every  body  about  them  happy. — The  great 
hall  resouuded  with  the  tumultuous  joys  of  servants  and  tenants,  and  the  gambols  they  played  served  as 
amusement  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion  and  his  family,  who,  by  encouraging  every  art  conducive  to  mirth 
mid  entertaiumeut,  endeavoured  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  season,  nod  mitigate  the  influence  of  winter." — 
The  World,  No.  104 

* Scott’s  Mafmioq.  Introduction  to  Canto  Sixth.  8?o.  edit,  p 300 — 303. 

“ At  present,  Christmas  meetings,"  remarks  Mr.  Brady,  “ are  chit  fly  confined  to  family  parties,  happy, 
it  must  be  confessed,  though  less  jovial  in  their  nature;  perhaps,  too,  less  beneficial  to  society,  because 
they  can  be  enjoyed  on  other  days  not,  as  originally  was  the  case,  set  apart  for  more  general  convi- 
viality and  sociability  ; not  such  us  our  old  ballads  proclaim,  and  history  confirms,  ib  which  the  most 
frigid  tempers  gave  way  to  relaxation,  and  all  in  eager  joy  were  ready  to  exclaim,  in  honour  of  the 
festivity, — “ *•  , , 

“ For,  since  such  delights  are  thine, 

CiiJU&TMAtt,  with  thy  bauds  1 join.”  Clacu  Caiendaria,  vol.  ii.  p.  319* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Manners  anil  Custc-ms  of  the  Country  continued — Wakes — Fairs — Weddings — Burials. 

Having  described,  in  as  brief  a manner  as  was  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
our  work,  the  various  circumstances  accompanying  the  celebration  of  the  most 
remarkable  holidays  and  festi\als,  in  the  country,  during  the  age  of  Sbakspoare, 
from  whose  inimitable  compositions  we  have  drawn  many  pertinent  illustrations 
on  nearly  all  the  subjects  as  they  passed  itefore  us  ; we  shall  proceed,  in  the  pre- 
sent chapter,  to  notice  those  remaining  topics  which  arc  calculated  to  complete, 
on  the  scale  adopted,  a tolerably  correct  view  of  rural  manners  and  customs,  as 
they  existed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  prior  portion  of  the  seventeenth, 
century. 

A natural  transition  will  carry  us,  from  the  description  of  the  rural  festival,  to 
the  gaieties  of  the  Wake  or  Fair.  Of  these  terms,  indeed,  the  former  originally 
implied  the  vigil  which  preceded  the  festi\al  in  honour  of  the  Saint  to  whom  the 
parish-church  was  dedicated  ; for  ■“  on  the  Eve  of  this  day,”  remarks  Mr.  Bor- 
lase,  in  his  Cornwall,  “ prayers  were  said,  and  hymns  were  sung  all  night  in  the 
church  ; and  from  these  watchings  the  festivals  were  stiled  Wakes  ; which  name 
still  continues  in  many  parts  of  England,  though  the  vigils  have  been  long  abo- 
lished.”' The  religious  institution,  however,  of  the  Wake,  whether  held  on  the 
vigil  or  Saint’s  day,  was  soon  forgotten  ; mirth  ami  feasting  early  became  the 
chief  objects  of  this  meeting, -j-  and  it,  at  length,  degenerated  into  something  ap- 
proaching towards  a secular  Fair.  These  Wakes  or  Fairs,  which  were  rendered 
more  popular  in  proportion  as  they  deviated  from  their  devotional  origin,  were, 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  always  held  on  a Sunday  and  its  eve,  a cus- 
tom that  continued  to  be  partially  observed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ; hence  ale-houses,  and  places  of  ]>ublic  resort,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  church-yards,  the  former  scene  of  Wakes,  were  still  rommon  at  the 
close  of  Shakspcare’s  life;  thus  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  describing  a Sexton,  in 
his  u Characters,”  published  in  1610,  says  : “ At  every  church-style  commonly 
there’s  an  ale-house  ; where  let  him  (the  Sexton)  bee  found  never  so  idle-pated, 
bee  is  still  a grave  drunkard." 

The  increasing  licentiousness  and  conviviality,  however,  which  attended  these 
church-yard  assemblies,  frequented  as  they  were  by  pedlars  and  hawkers  of 
every  description,  finally  occasioned  their  suppression  in  all  places,  at  least, 
where  much  traffic  was  expected.  In  their  room  regular  Fairs  were  established, 
to  which  in  central  or  peculiar  stations,  the  resort,  at  fixed  periods,  was  im- 
mense. 

Yet  the  Wake,  the  meeting  for  mere  festivity  and  frolic,  still  continued  in 
every  v illage  and  small  town,  and  though  not  preceded  by  any  vigil  in  the  church, 
was  popularly  termed  the  Wake-Day.  Tusser,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  “ Old 

* Brand  on  Bourne's  A iniquities,  p.  333.  . 

t Mr.  Strutt,  in  a quotation  from  an  old  MS  legend  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  preserved  in  Dugdalc’* 
Warwickshire,  tells  us. — - In  the  beginning  of  holt  churclie,  it  was  mo  that  the  pepul  cam  to  the  chirchc 
with  ' ftiididlys  hrianyng,  and  wold  wake  and  commc  with  Light  toward  the  chirche  in  their  devocious.  ntul 
lifter  they  fell  to  lechcrie  aud  .songs,  dauuccs,  harping,  piping,  and  also  to  glotony  and  sinae,  8tc.” — S|Kirts 
ami  Pastimes,  p.  322. 

“ It  appears,”  says  Mr.  Brand,  Mthnt  in  nucient  times  the  parishioners  brought  rushes  A t the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  wherewith  to  strew  the  Church,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  Festivity  itself  has  obtained 
the  name  of  ttushbearittg,  which  occurs  for  u Country-Wake  in  a Glossary  to  the  Lancashire  dialect  ** 
Brand  ap.  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  436. 
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Guise,”  lias  not  forgotten  this  season  of  merriment ; on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
welcome  its  return  with  much  cordiality  : — 

“ Fit  oven  ful  of  flawnea,  (Jiniiic  passe  not  for  sleepe, 
to  morrow  thy  father  his  wake* daie  wil  keepe : 

Then  every  wanton  may  danse  at  hir  wil, 

both  Tomkiu  and  Tomlin,  and  Jankiii  with  G»l.w  * 

Mr.  Hilman,  In  bis  edition  of  Tusscr,  lias  made  the  following  observations  on 
this  passage.  — “ Waking  in  the  church,”  says  be,  “ was  left  off  because  of  some 
abuses,  and  we  sec  here  it  was  converted  to  wakeing  at  the  oven.  The  other  con- 
tinued down  to  our  authors  days,  and  in  a great  many  places  continues  still  to  be 
observed  with  all  sorts  of  rural  merriments;  such  as  dancing,  wrestling,  cudgel- 
playing, etc.’*  Bourne  observes,  that  the  feasting  and  sporting,  on  this  occasion, 
usually  lasted  for  two  or  three  days ; f and  Bishop  Hall  gives  an  impressive  idea  of 
the  revelry  ami  glee  which  distinguished  these  rural  assemblages,  when  he  ex- 
claims, “ What  should  I speak  of  our  merry  Wakes,  and  May  games — in  all 
which  put  together,  you  may  well  say,  no  Greek  can  he  merrier  than  they.  ^ 
Indeed  from  one  end  of,  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  from  north  to  south,  it  would 
appear,  that,  among  the  Country-villages,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
two  immediate  successors.  Wakes  formed  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the 
peasantry,  and  were  anticipated  with  much  eagerness  and  expectation.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  we  need  only  remark  that  Drayton,  speaking  of  Lancashire,  de- 
clares, that 

——“every  village  smokes  at  wakes  with  lusty  cheer;**  § 

and  that  Herrick,  in  Devonshire,  lias  written  a very  curious  little  poem,  “ The 
Wake,”  which,  as  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  various  business  of  this  festivity, 
claims  here  an  introduction  : — 

“ Come  Anthea,  let  us  two  Yet  with  strutting  they  will  please 

Go  to  feast,  as  others  do.  . The  incurious  villages. 

Tarts  and  custards,  creams  and  cakes,  Neer  the  dying  of  the  day, 

Are  the  junketts  still  at  Wakes  : There  will  be  a cudgel!  play, 

Lnto  which  the  tribes  resort,  Where  a coxcomb  will  be  broke, 

Where  the  business*;  is  the  sport : Kre  a good  word  can- be  spoke  : 

Morris-dancers  thou  shall  see,  But  the  anger  ends  all  here, 

Marian  too  in  pagenlrie:  Drencht  in  ale,  or  drown'd  in  becre. 

And  a Mimick  to  devise  llappy  Rusticks,  best  content 

Many  grinning  properties.  With  the  cheapest  merriment : 

Players  there  will  be,  and -those  And  possesse  no  other  feare, 

Base  in  action  as  in  clothes:  Than  to  want  the  Wake  next  yeare.*1  ** 

Of  the  pedlars  or  hawkers  who,  in  general,  formed  a constituent  part  of  these 
village-wakes,  an  accurate  idea  may  he  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  pedlar 
Autolycus,  in  the  Winter’s  Tale  of  Shakspeare,  who  is  delineated  with  the  poet’s 
customary  strength  of  pencil,  rich  ^humour,  and  fidelity  to  nature.  The  wares  in 
which  he  dealt  are  curiously  enumerated  in  the  following  passages  : — 

“ Serv.  He  hath  songs,  for  men,  or  women,  of  all  sizes;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with 
gloves  :■[  {-  he  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids ; he  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i’  the  rainbow  ; 
points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come  to  him  by 
the  gross;  # inkles,  caddisses,  cambricks,  lawns  ? why,  lie  sings  them  over,  as  they  were  gods  or 
goddesses:  you  would  think,  a smock  were  a sbe-augel;  lie  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the 
work  about  the  square  on’t.  Act.  iv  sc.  S. 

“ Enter  Autulycus , singing. 

“ Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow  ; 

Cyprus,  black  as  e'er  was  crow ; 

• lliiuitu/*  Tuascr,  p.8l.  f Bourne's  Autiquit.  Vulg  p.  330 

f:  Triumph  of  Pleasure,  p.  21k 

§ Chalmers's  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  378.  Pdy-Olbion,  Song  xxvii.  * ’ Hespi  rides,  p.  300, 301. 

Tt  t'1  Shakspeare 'a  time  the  businchs  of  the  milliner  was  transacted  by  meu. 

it  Caddieees,—*  kind  of  narrow  worsted  gulfoon. 
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Gloves  as  6weet  as  damask  roses; 

Masks  tor  faces,  and  for  noses; 

Bugle  bracelet,  necklace-amber. 

Perfume  for  a lady’s  chamber ; 

Golden  quoifa,  ahd  stomachers, 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears; 

Pins  and  poking-slicks  of  steel, 

What  inaids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 

Come,  buy  of  me,  come  ; come  bay,  come  buy ; 

Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry : 

Come  buy,  &c."  Act.  iv.  sc.  S. 

At  the  close  of  the  feast  Autolycus  is  represented  as  re-entering,  and  declaring 
44  Ha,  ha ! what  a fool  honesty  is  1 and  trust,  his  sworn  brother,  a very  simple 
gentleman  ! I have  sold  all  my  trumpery  ; not  a counterfeit  stone,  not  a riband, 
glass,  pomander*,  brooch,  table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-tye,  brace- 
let%  horn-ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  fasting  ; they  throng  who  should  buy  first; 
ns  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed^  and  brought  a benediction  to  the  buyer.”  f 
In  the  North,  the  Village-Wake  is  still  kept  up,  under  the  title  of  The  Hopping, 
a word  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  thus  applied,  because  dancing  was  the 
favourite  amusement  of  these  meetings.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  indeed,  was 
marked  by  a peculiar  propensity  to  this  exercise,  and  neither  wake  nor  feast  could 
be  properly  celebrated  without  the  country  lads  and  lasses  footing  it  on  the  green 
or  yard,  or  in  bad  weather,  in  the  Manor-hall. 

In  an  old  play,  entitled  44  A Woman  Killed  With  Kindness,”  the  production 
of  Thomas  lleywood,  and  acted  in  1604,  is  to  be  found  a very  humorous  de- 
scription of  one  of  these  Hoppings,  and  particularly  curious,  as  it  enumerates  the 
names  of  the  dances  then  in  vogue  among  these  nfstic  performers.  The  poet,  after 
remarking  that  now 

■*  the  mad  lads 

And  country  lastfes,  every  mother’s  child. 

With  nosegays  and  bride  laces  in  their  hats, 

Dance  all  their  country  measures,  rounds  and  jigs," 

thus  introduces  his  couples  : 

“ Jen  kin.  Come,  Nick,  take  you  Joan  Miniver  to  trace  withal;  Jack  Slimfc,  traverse  you  with 
Sisly  Milk-pail;  I will  take  Jane  Truhkin,  and  Roger  Brick-bat  shall  have  Isabel  Motley;  and  now 
strike  up ; we’ll  have  a crash  here  in  the  yard.—-  **' 

Jack  Slime.  Foot  it  quickLy ; if  the  music  overcome  not  my  melattoholy,  I shall  quarrel ; and  if 
they  do  not  suddenly  strike  up,  I shall  presently  strike  them  down. 

Jen.  No  quarrelling,  for  God’s  sake:  truly,  if  you  do,  I shall  set  a knave  between  ye. 

Jack  Slime.  1 come  to  dance,  not  to  quarrel ; come,  what  shall  it  be  ? Uogero? 

Jen.  Rogero ! no ; wc  will  dance  1 The  beginning  of  the  World.’ 

Sisly.  I love  no  dance  so  well,  as  ‘ John,  come  kiss  me  now.’ 

Nicholas.  I have  ere  now  deserved  a cushion  ; call  .for  the  Cushion-dance. 

R.  Brick.  For  my  part,  1 like  nothing  so  well  as  ‘Tom  Tyler.’ 

Jen.  No;  well  have  ‘The  hunting  of  the  Fox.’ 

Jack  Slime.  f The  llay!  the  Hay  ! ’ there’s  nothing  like  ‘ The  Hay.’ 

Nick.  I have  said,  do  say,  and  will  say  again.  ' 

Jen.  Every  man  agree  to  have  it  as  Nick  says. 

All.  Content. 

Nick.  It  hath  been,  it  now  is,  and  it  shall  be. 

Sisly,  What?  Mr.  Nicholas?  What? 

Nick.  4 Put  on  your  smock  a Monday.’ 

Jen.  So,  the  dance  will  come  cleanly  off:  come,  for  God’s  sake,  agree  of  something;  if  yon  like 
not  that,  put  it  to  the  musicians ; or  let  me  speak  for  all,  and  we’ll  have  ‘ Sellenger's  Round.’ 

All.  That,  that,  that  I 

Nick.  No,  1 am  resolved,  thus  it  shall  be.  First  take  hands,  then  take  ye  to  your  heels. 


* Pomander,-— a little  ball  of-pcrfunics  worn  either  in  the  pocket  or  about  the  neck. 

* Act,  iv.  sc.  iii. 
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Jrn.  V*  by,  would  yoa  have  us  ruu  away  ? , 

Sick.  No ; but  I would  have  you  shake  your  heels.  Music,  strike  up. 

• They  dance .”** 

The  Fair  or  greater  wake  was  usually  held,  as  hath  been  observed,  in  a central 
situation,  and  its  period  and  duration  were,  as  at  present,  proclaimed  by  law.  It 
was  a scene  of  extensive!  business  as  well  as  of  pleasure;  for  before  provincialeities 
had  attained  cither  wealth  or  consequence,  all  Communication  between  them  was 
difficult,  and  neither  the  necessaries  nor  the  elegances  of  life  could  he  procured 
but  at  stated  times,  and  at  lived  de|>dts.  It  was  usual,  therefore,  to  go  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  to  one  of  these  fairs,  in  order  both  to  purchase  goods  and  accom-  L 
modal  ions  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  dispose  of  the  superfluous  products  of  art 
or  cultivation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  monks  of  the  priories  of  Maxtoke 
in  Warwickshire,  and  of  Bicester  in  Oxfordshire,  laid  in  their  annual  stores  of 
common  necessaries  at  Sturbridge  Fair  in  Cambridgeshire,  at  least  one  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  notwithstanding  the  two  cities  of  Oxford  anil  Coventry  were  iri 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.-]'  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears,  from 
the  Household-Book  of  Henry  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  his  Lord- 
ship's family  were  supplied  w ith  necessaries  for  the  whole  year  from  fairs.  -*■  1 1 <: 
that  stands  charged  with  my  Lorilcs  House  for  the  houll  Yeir,  if  he  maye  possible, 
shall  be  at  all  Faires,  where  the  greice  Emptions  shall  be  boughte  for  the  House, 
for  the  houll  Yeir,  as  Wine,  Wax,  BeilTes,  Muttons,  Wheite  and  Mall; " ; and,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Tusser  recommends  to  his  farmer  the  same  plan,  both  for 
purchase  and  sale  : 

“ At  Bsrtilmcwtiilc,  or  at  Sturbridge  faire, 

hide  that  u is  needful,  thy  house  to  repairs : 

Then  sel  to  thy  profit,  both  butter  and  cheese, 
who  huietb  it  sooner,  the  more  be  shall  tcese.”  S 

That  this  custom  prevailed  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  is  evident  from  a note  on  the  just  quoted  lines  of 
Tusser  by  Mr.  Hilman.  “ Sturbridge  fair,”  says  he,  “ stocks  the  country  (name- 
ly, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex)  with  clothes,  and  all  other  houshold  necessaries, 
and  (the  farmers)  again,  sell  their  butter  and  cheese,  and  whatever  else  remains 
on  their  hands;  nay,  there  the  shopkeepers  supply  themselves  with  divers  sorts 
of  commodities.” 

In  the  third  year,  indeed,  of  James  I.,  Sturbridge  Fair  began  to  acquire  such 
celebrity,  that  hackney  coaches  attended  it  from  London  ; and  it  subsequently 
became  so  extensive  that  for  several  years  not  less  than  sixty  coaches  have  been 
known  to  ply  at  litis  fair,  then  esteemed  the  largest  iu  England. 

Sturbridge  Fair  is  still  annually  proclaimed,  but  now  in  such  a state  of  de- 
cline, thaf  its  extinction,  at  least  in  a commercial  light,  cannot  be  far  distant. 

To  these  brief  notices  of  wakes  and  fairs,  it  may  be  necessary  to  subjoin  a slight 
detail  of  the  state  of  Country-Inns  and  Ale-houses  during  the  age  ofShakspeare. 

To  “ take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn”  is  a proverbial  phrase,  which  the  poet  has 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Falstaff,  and  which  implies  a degree  of  comfort  which 
has  always  been  the  poculiar  attribute  of  an  English  house  of  public  entertainment. 

That  it  was  not  less  felt  and  enjoyed  in  Shakspcare's  time  than  in  our  own,  is 
very  apparent  from  the  accounts  which  have  been  left  us  by  Harrison  and  Fynes 
Morvson  ; the  former  writing  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  latter  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  descriptions,  which  arc 
curiously  faithful  and  highly  interesting,  paint  the  provincial  hostclries  of  England 

* Ancient  British  Dmnia,  vol.  ii.  p.  435,  436.  The  third  edition  of  “ A Woman  Killed  With  Kindness," 
was  printed  in  4to.  1617. 

VVarlnn’n  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i n.  279.  note. 

t Establishment  aurl  Expend**  of  the  Household  of  Henry  Percy,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northtitubirlaud,  A.D. 
1512.  n.  407 

$ Hitman's  Tustcr,p.  110. 
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as  in  a most  flourishing  slate,  add,  according  to  Harrison,  indeed,  greatly  superior 
to  those  which  existed  in  the  metropolis. 

“ Those  townes,”  says  the  historian,  ‘ * that  we  call  tborowfaires,  have  great  and  sumptuous 
inncs  builded  in  them,  for  the  receiving  of  such  travellers  and  strangers  as  passe  to  and  fro.  The 
manner  of  harbouring  wherein,  is  not  like  to  that  of  some  other  countries,  In  which  the  host  or 
goodman  of  the  house  dooth  chalenge  a lordlie  ’aiithorile  over  his  ghests,  but  clean  otherwise,  with 
every  man  may  use  his  inne  as  his  owne  house  in  England,  and  have  for  his  monie  how  great  or 
little  varielie  of  vitlels.  and  what  other  service  hirnseife  shall  thinke  expedient  to  call  for.  Our 
inncs  are  also  verie  well  furnished  w'ith  naperie,  bedding,  and  tapisserie,  especialiie  with  naperie: 
for  beside  the  linnen  used  at  the  tables,  which  is  couutionHe  washed  dnilie,  is  such  and  so  much 
as  lielongeth  unto  the  estate  and  calling  of  the  ghesL  Ech  commer  is  sure  to  lie  in  cleane  sheets, 
wherein  no  man  hath  becne  lodged  since  they  came  from,  the  landresse,  or  out  of  the  water 
wherein  they  were  last  washed.  IT  the  traveller  have  an  horsse,  his  bed  dooth  cost  him  nothing, 
hut  if  he  go  on  footc  he  is  sure  to  pate  a penie  for  the  same  : but  whether  he  be  horsseman  or 
footman  if  his  chamber  be  once  appointed  he  may  caric  thekaic  with  him,  as  of  his  owne  house 
so  long  as  he  lodgeth  (here/  If  he  loose  oughts  whilest  he  abideth  in  the  inne,  the  host  is  bound 
by  a geuerali  cuslome  to  restore  the  damage,  so  that  there  is  no  greater  securilie  anie  where  for 
travellers  than  in  the  gretest  ins  of  England. '*  He  then,  after  enumerating  the  depredations  to 
which  travellers  are  subject  on  the  road,  completes  the  picture  by  the  following  additional  touches. 
“In  all  innes  we  have  plenlie  of  ale,  bierc,  and  sundric  kinds  of  wine,  and  such  is  tbecapacilie 
of. some  of  them,  that  they  arc  able  to  lodge  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  persons,  and  their 
horSscs  at  ease,  and  thereto  with  a verie  short  warning  make  such  provision  f«r|thcir  diet,  as  to 
him  that  is  unacquainted  withall  may  seeme  to  he  incredible.  And  It  is  a world  to  sec  how  ccb 
owner  of  them  contcndetli  with  other  for  gdodnesse  of  intericinmenl  of  their  ghests,  as  about 
finesse  and  change  of  linnen,  furniture  of  bedding,  bcautic  of  rooms,  service  at  the  table,  coslli- 
nesse  of  plate,  strength  of  drinke,  varietie  of  wines,  or  well  using  of  horsses.  Finallie  there  is 
not  so  much  omitted  among  them  as  the  gorgeousnes  of  their  verie  signes  at  their  doores,  wherein 
some  dou  consume  thirtie  or  ftfrlie  pounds,  a meere  vanitie  in  mine  opinion,  but  so  vaine  will 
they  needs  be,  and  that  not  onclie  to  give  some  outward  tokdn  of  the  inne  keeper’s  wcllh,  but 
also  to  procure  good  ghests  to  the  frequenting  of  their  houses,  in  hope  there  to  be  well  used.’*  * 

“ As  soone  as  a passenger  comes  to  an  irnic,”  remarks  ftloryson,  “ the  servants  run  to  him, 
and  one  takes  Ids  horse  and  walkes  him  till  he  be  cold,  then  rubs  hitn  down,  and  gives  him  meat. 
Another  servant  gives  the  passenger  his  private  chamber,  and  kindles  his  Ore;  the  third  pulls  off 
his  bootes  and  makes  them  cleane;  then  the  host  or  hostess  visits  him;  and  if  he  will  eate  with 
the  hostc,  or  at  a common  table  with  others,  his  mea1q.wlll  cost  him  sixpence,  or  in  some  places 
but  four-pence;  but  if  he  will  eate  in  his  chamber  he  commands  what  meatc  he  will  according* 
to  his  appetite  ; yea  the  kitchin  is  open  to  him  to  order  the  meate  to  be  dressed  as  he  likes  beste. 
After  having  eaten  what  he  pleases,  he  may,  with  credit,  set  by  a part  for  the  next  day’s 
breakfast.  His  bill  will  then  be  written  for  him,  and,  should  he  object  to  any  charge,  the  host  is 
ready  to  alter  it  ” f 

Taverns  and  ale-houses  were  frequently  distinguished  in  Shakspeare’s  time  by 
a hush  or  tuft  of  ivy  at  their  doors  ; a custom  which  more  particularly  prevailed 
in  Warwickshire,  and  is  still  practised,  remarks  Mr.  Kitson,  in  this  county,  “ at 
statute-hirings,  wakes,  etc.  by  people  who  sell  ale  at  no  other  time.”  The  poet 
alludes  to  this  observance  in  his  Epilogue  to  As  You  like  It : — “ If  it  be  true,”  he 
says,  “ that  Hood  wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis  true,  that  a good  play  needs  no  epi- 
logue: Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good  bushes.1*  Several  old  plays  mention 
the  same  custom,  and  Bishop  Earle,  in  his  “ Microcosmography,**  tells  us  that 
44  A Tavern  is  a degree,  or  (if  you  will)  a pair  of  stairs  above  an  ale-house,  where 
riien  are  drunk  with  more  credit  and  apology.  If  the  vintner’s  rose  be  at  door, 
it  is  a sign  sufficient,  but  the  absence  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  ivy-bush.  % 

That  houses  or  this  description,  the  whole  furniture  of  which,  according  to 
Earie,  consisted  but  of  a stool,  a table,  and  a § pot  de  chambre,  were  as  numerous 
two  hundred  years  ago  as  at  present,  and  the  scene  of  the  same  disgusting  and  in- 
temperate orgies,  is  but  too  apparent  from  the  invective  of  Robert  Burton  : — 

* HolinshwPs  Chronicle*,  vol  i p.  414,  416  Edit,  of  1807. 

+ Morymn's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  i».  161.  folio  l.oudnn,  1617. 

$ Bliss's,  edition,  1811.  p.  37  38.  § Earle’s  Microcosmography,  p.  38. 
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“Sec  llie  mischief,  ' he  exclaims , “man;  men  knowing  that  merry  company  la  Ihe  only 
medicine  against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  Ibcir  business,  ami  In  another  eilream,  spend 
all  tbeir  dayes  among  good  rellows,  in  a Tavern  or  an  Ale-house,  and  knnwt  not  otherwise  how  to 
bestow  their  lime  but  in  drinking;  malt  worms,  men  fishes,  or  water  snakes,  “ Qui  bibunt  solum 
ranarum  more,  nihil  Comcdentes,"  like  so  many  frogs  in  a puddle.  ’TIs  Iheir  sole  exercise  lo  eat, 
and  drink  ; to  sacrifice  (o  Volupia,  Kumiua,  Edulica,  I’otina,  Mellona,  is  all  Iheir  religion.  They 
wish  for  Philoxeuus  neck,  Jcpiler's  trmorlmm,  and  that  Ihe  sun  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshua's 
lime,  losatisfie  Iheir  lust,  that  Ihe;  might  “ dies  noelestpie  pergrtreari  et  hibere."  Flourishing 
wits,  and  men  of  good  parls,  good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves  lo  every 
rogues  company,  to  lake  tobacco  and  drink,  lo  roarandsing  scurrlle  songs  in  base  places. 

u tnvenies  aliquem  cum  perrussore  jaeentem, 

Permistum  nautis,  aut  furibus,  aut  I ugttivis.”  Juvenal. 

“ What  Thomas  Eraslus  objects  lo  Paracelsus,  that  he  w ould  lye  drinking  all  day  lpng  with  carr- 
rnen  and  tapsters  in  a lirolhcl-housc,  Is  loo  frequent  amongst  us.  wilh  men  of  belter  nole:  like 
Timocreon  of  Khodcs,  “ mulla  blbcns,  ei  muita  vorans,’’  Src.  They  drowu  Iheir  wlls  and  seeth 
their  brains  in  ale.’** 

Ft“W  ceremonies  are  better  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a country,  than  those  attendant  on  Weddings  and  Burials,  and  with  these, 
as  they  occurred  in  rural  life,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  we  shall 
close  this  chapter. 

The  style  of  courtship  which  prevailed  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  may  lx;  drawn, 
with  considerable  accuracy,  from  the  numerous  love-dialogues  interspersed 
throughout  his  plays.  From  these  specimens  not  much  disparity,  either  in  lan- 
guage or  manner,  appears  to  have  existed  between  tlte  addresses  of  the  courtier 
and  the  country-gentleman;  the  female -.character  was  indeed,  at  this  period, 
greatly  less  important  than  at  present ; the  blandishments  of  gallantry,  and  the 
elegancies  of  compliment  were  little  known,  and  consequently  the  expression  of 
the  tender  passion  admitted  of  neither  ntuclv  variety  nor  much  polish.  The  ama- 
tory dialogues  of  Hamlet,  Hotspur,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  are  not  more  relined 
than  those  which  occur  between  Master Penton  and  Anne  Page,  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  ; between  l.orenzo  and  Jessica  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
between  Orlando  and  Rosalind,  in  As  You  Like  It.  These  last,  which  may  be 
considered  as  instances  taken  from  the  middie  class  of  life,  together  with  a few 
drawn  from  the  lower  rank  or  rural  manners,  such  as  the  courtship  of  Touch- 
stone and  Audrey,  and  of  Silvius  and  Phu-be,  in  As  You  Like  It,  will  sufficiently 
apply  to  the  illustration  or  our  present  subject ; but  it  must  be  remarked  that,  in 
point  of  fancy,  sentiment,  and  simplicity,  the  most  pleasing  love-scenes  in  Shak- 
speare  are  those  that  take  place  between  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  between  Florizel 
and  Perdita  ; the  latter  especially  present  a most  lovely  and  engaging  picture,  on 
the  female  side,  of  pastoral  naivete  and  sweetness ; and  will,  in  part,  serve  to 
show,  how  far,  in  the  opinion  of  Shakspeare,  refinement  was,  at  that  time,  com- 
patible, as  a just  representation  of  nature,  with  cottage-life. 

Betrothing  or  plighting  of  troth,  as  an  affiance  or  promise  of  future  marriage, 
was  still,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  often  observed  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  and  as  a private  rite.  The  interchange  of  rings  was  the 
ceremony  used  on  this  occasion,  to  which  the  poet  refers  in  his  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  : 

“ Julia.  Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake.  [Giving  a ring.) 

Pro.  Why  then  we  ll  make  exchange  ; here  lake  you  this. 

, Jut.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a holy  kiss.”  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  public  celebration  of  this  contract,  or  what  was  termpd  espousals,  •}•  wa 

* Iturton's  Atmlomy  of  Melancholy,  8th  edit.  p.  191. 

' | “V  incenl  do  lb  au  vais,  a writer  of  the  )3lh  century,  in  111,  - Speculum  historinlc."  lib  ix.  c.  70.,  ha*  de- 
fined rsftouealt*  to  be  a contract  of  future  marriugr , made  either  by  a simple  promise,  by  earnest  or  se- 
curity given,  by  a ring,  or  by  an  oath.”  Douce's  lliustratiime  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
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formerly  in  this  country,  as  well  as  upon  the  Continent,  a constant  preliminary  to 
marriage.  It  usually  took  place  ih  the  church,  and  though  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, disused,  towards  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  minutely  described 
by  Shakspcarc  in  his  Twelfth  Night.  Olivia,  addressing  Sebastian,  says, — 

14  Now  go  with  me',  and  with  this  holy  man, 

Into  the  chantry  by : there  before  him 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 

That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace.  He  shall  conceal  it 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note  ; 

What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 

According  to  my  birth.”  Act.  iv.  sc.  3. 

A description  of  wliat  passed  at  this  ceremony  of  espousals  or  betrothing,  is 
giveu  by  the  priest  himself  in  the  first  scene  of  the  subsequent  act,  who  calls  it 

M A contract  df  eternal  bond  of  love 

Confirm’d  by  mutual  joinder  of  ypur  hands, 

Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 

Strengthened  by  interchaugement  of  your  rings  ; 

And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 

Seal’d  in  my  function,  by  ray  testimony.”  Act.,v.  sc.  1. 

These  four  observances,  therefore;  1st,  the  joining  of  hands;  ‘idly,  the  mu- 
tually  given-kiss;  3dly,  the  jnterchangement  of  rings;  and  4thly,  the  testimony 
of  witnesses:  appear  to  have  been  essential  parts  of  the  public  ceremony  of 
betrothing  or  espousals,  which  usually  preceded  the  marriage  rite  by  the  term 
of  forty  days.  The  oath,  indeed,  administered  on  this  occasion  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — “You  swear  by. God  and  his  holy  saints  herein  and  by  all  the  saints 
of  Paradise,  Unit  you  will  take  this  woman  whose  name  is  N.  to  wife  within 
forty  days,  if  holy  church  will  permit.”  The  priest  then  joining  their  hands, 
said — “And  thus  you  affiance  yourselves;”  to  which  the  parlies  answered, — 
“Yes,  sir.”  * So  frequently  has  Shakspearc  referred  to  this  custom  of troth- 
plighting,  that,  either  privately  or  publicly,  we  must  conclude  it  to  have  been 
of  common  usage  in  his  days:  thus,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Mariana  says  to 
Angelo, 

- . u This  is  the  hand,  which  with  a vow’d  contract, 

V\  as  fast  belock’d  in  tbiue  : ” Act.  v.  sc.  1 . 

and  then  addressing  the  duko,  she  exclaims, 

“As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 

1 am  affianc’d  this  man’s  wife.”  #-  Act.  v.  sc.  I. 

S«  in  “ King  John"  King  Philip  and  the  Arch-duke  of  Austria,  encouraging 
the  connection  of  the  Dauphin  and  Blanch  : 

“ K.  Phil.  It  likes  ns  well; — Young  princes,  close  your  hands. 

Aubl.  Ami  your  lips  too;  for,  I am  well  assur’d 

That  1 did  so,  when  I was  first  assur’d. Act.  ill.  sc.  1. 

One  immoral  consequence  arising  from  this  custom  of  public  betrothing  was, 
that  the  parties,  depending  upon  the  priest  as  a witness,  frequently  cohabited  as 
man  and  wife.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  a passage  in  Shakspcare,  that  the 
ceremony  of  troth-plight,  at  least  among  the  lower  orders,  was  considered  as  a 


’ Douce’s  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

t Here  tuiur'd  is  taken  in  the  sense  affianced  or  contracted.  If  necessary,  ninny  more  instances  of 
betrothing,  and  troth -plighting,  might  {be  brought  forward  trom  our  author  . dreams. 
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sufficient  warrant  for  intercourse  of  this  kind ; for  lie  makes  the  jealous  Loonies, 
in  his  Winter's  Tale,  exclaim, 

“ My  wife’s  a hobby  horse ; deserves  a name 

As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to  , 

Before  her  troth-plight.”  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  to  remark,  while  on  the  subject  of  betrothing, 
that  a singular  proof  of  delicacy  and  attention  to  the  fair  sex,  on  this  occasion, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Strutt,  from  a manuscript 
in  the  Harleian  library,  and  which  runs  thus: 

" By  the  civil  law,  whatever  is  given  " ex  sponsalitia  largitale,”  betwixt  them  that  are  promised 
in  marriage,  hath  a condition,  for  the  most  part  silent,  that  it  may  be  had  again  if  marriage  ensue 
not ; but  if  the  man  should  have  had  a kiss  for  his  money,  he  shouid  lose  one  half  of  what  he 
gave.  Yet  wjth  the  woman  it  is  otherwise;  for  kissing  or  not  kissing,  whatever  she  gave,  she  may 
have  it  again.”* 

Concerning  the  customs  attendant  on  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  rile,  among 
the  middle  and  inferior  ranks,  in  the  country,  during  the  period  which  we  are 
endeavouring  to  illustrate,  much  information,  of  the  description  we  want,  may  he 
found  in  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

The  procession  accompanying  a rural  bride,  of  some  consequence,  or  of  the 
middle  rank,  to  church,  has  been  thus  given  us: — 

" The  bride  being  attired  in  a gown  of  sheep’s  russet,  and  a kirtle  of  fine  worsted,  her  hair  attired 
w ith  a habillement  of  gold,  and  her  hair  as  yellow  as  gold  hanging  down  behind  her,  which  was 
curiously  combed  and  plaited,  she  was  led  to  church  between  two  sweet  boys,  with  bride  laces  and 
rosemary  tied  about  their  silken  sleeves.  There  was  a fair  bride-cup  of  silver,  gilt,  carried  before 
tier,  wherein  was  a goodly  branch  of  rosemary,  glided  very  fair,  bung  about  with  silken  ribbands 
of  all  colours.  Musicians  came  next,  then  a groupe  of  maidens,  some  bearing  great  bride-cakes, 
others  garlands  of  wheat  finely  gilded  ; and  thus  they  passed  on  to  the  church.”  f 

Rosemary  being  supposed  to  strengthen  the  memory,  was  considered  as  an 
emblem  of  fidelity,  and,  at  this  period,  was  almost  as  constantly  used  at  weddings 
as  at  funerals:  “There’s  rosemary,”  says  Ophelia,  “that’s  for  remembrance.” 
Many  passages,  illustrative  of  this  usage  at  weddings,  might  he  taien  from  our  old 
plays,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  two  or  three  will  suflice. 

•-  ■ **  will  I be  wed  this  morning, 

Thou  fthalt  not  be  there,  nor  once  be  graced  with 
A piece  of  Rosemary."  $ 

w Were  the  rosemary  branches  dipp'd,  and  all 
The  hippocrasand  cakes  eat  and  drunk  ofT; 

Were  these  two  arms  encompass’d  with  the  hands 
Of  bachelors  to  lead  me  to  the  church.”  § 

“ Phis.  Your  master  is  lo  be  married  to-day  ? 

Trim.  Else  all  this  rosemary  is  lost,”  ** 


* Strutt’*  Manner*  and  Customs,  toI.  iii.  p.  156. 

+ History  of  Jack  of  Newbury,  4to.  chap.  ii. 

$ Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Trick*,  bv  Barry,  1611.  Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  ii. 

$ B«  aumont  and  Fletcher’*  Scornful  Lady,  1616. 

**  A Faire  Quarrel,  by  Middleton  and  Rowley,  1617.  Besides  rosemary,  flowers  of  various  kinds  were 
frequently  strewn  before  the  bride  os  she  passed  to  church  ; a custom  alluded  lo  iii  a well-known  line  of 
Shakspcore, 

M Our  Bridal  Flowers  serve  for  a buried  corse : 
and  more  explicitly  depicted  in  the  following  passage  from  one  of  bis  contemporaries : — 

“ Adriana.  Come  straw  apace.  Lord,  shall  I never  live 
To  walke  to  Church  on  flowers?  O ’tis  fine, 

. To  see  a Bride  trip  it  to  Church  *o  lightly, 

A*  if  her  new  Choppines  would  scorue  to  bruise 
A silly  flower ! ” 

Barry’s  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  act  v.  sc.  1.  4to.  1011. 
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Of  (lie  peculiarities  attending  the  marriage-ceremony  within  the  church,  a pretty 
good  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  ludicrous  wedding  of  Catherine. and  Petruchio 
in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  It  appears  from  this  description,  that  it  was  usual  to 
drink  wine  at  the  altar  immediately  after  the  service  was  closed,  a custom  which 
was  followed  by  the  Bridegroom's  saluting  the  bride. 

M He  calls  for  wine  A health,  quoth  he ; as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a storm : — Quaff'd  off  the  muscadei,  r 

And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton’s  face;— 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck  ; 

And  kiss’d  her  lips  with  such  a clamorous  smack, 

That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo.1’  * 

In  the  account  of  the  procession  just  quoted,  we  find  that  a bride-cup  was  carried 
before  the  bride ; out  of  this  ail  the  persons  present,  together  with  the  new-married 
couple,  were  expected  to  drink  in  the  church.  This  custom  was  prevalent,  in 
Shakspeare’ s time,  among  every  description  of  people,  from  the  regaL  head  lo  the 
thorough-paced  rustic;  accordingly  wc  arc  informed,  on  the  testimony  of  an  assist- 
ing witness,  that  the  same  ceremony  took  place  at  the  marriage  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  to  King  James's  daughter,  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1012-13:  there 
was  “ in  conclusion,”  he  relates,  “ a joy  pronounced  by  the  king  and  queen,  and 
seconded  with  congratulation  of  the  lords  there  present,  which  crowned  with 
draughts  of  Ippocras  out  of  a great  golden  bbwle,  as  an  health  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  marriage  (began  by  the  prince  Palatine  and  answered  by  the  princess). 
After  which  were  served  up  by  six  or  seven  barons  so  many  bowles  filled  with 
wafers,  so  much  of  that  work  was  consummate.”  -j- 

This  bride-cup  or  bowl  was,  therefore,  frequently  termed  the  knitting  or  con- 
tracting cup;  thus  in  Ben  Jonson's  “Magnctick  Lady,”  Compass  says  (o  Practise, 
after  enquiring  for  a licence, 

■>  Miml 

The  parson's  pint  (’engage  him — 

A bnittiny-cup  there  must  be ; ” t 

and  Middleton,  in  one  of  his  Comedies,  gives  us  the  following  line: — 

“ Even  when  my  lip  touch'd  the  contracting  cup."  § 

The  salutation  of  the  Bride  at  the  altar  was  a very  ancient  custom,  and  is 
referred,  to  by  several  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspcarc ; Marston,  for  instance, 
represents  one  of  his  female  characters  saying, 

* The  hieee  thou  Ijar'sl  me  in  the  churchy  here  take.”  ** 

It  was  still  customary  at  this  period,  to  bless  the  bridal  bed  at  night,  in  order  to 
dissipate  the  supposed  illusions  of  the  Devil;  a superstitious  rite  of  which  Mr.  Douce 
has  favoured  us  with  the  form,  taken  from  the  Manual  for  the  use  of  Salisbury  in 
the  13th  f-J-  century.  It  is  noticed  by  Chaucer  also  in  his  “ Marchantes  Tale,” 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  marriage-ceremonies  in  the  “ Articles  ordained  by 
King  Henry  VII.  for  the  regulation  of  his  Household.”  Shakspeare  alludes  to 
this  ridiculous  fashion  in  the  person  of  Oberon,  who  tells  his  fairies, 

u To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we, 

Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be.*1  ft 


* Act.  iii.  sc.  2. 

t Fillet's  Philoxenis,  1656,  p*  II.  # 

% Folio  edit.  p.  44.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

§ No  Wit,  no  Help  like  a Womans,  8?o.  1667.  Middleton  was  contemporary  with  Shakspeare,  and 
commenced  a dramatic  writer  in  1602. 

**  Insatiate  Countess,  4to.  1603.  -j-f  Douce’s  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p 199. 

ft  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream,  act  v.  *e.  2. 
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To  lliis  brief  dosttriplion  of  marriage-ceremonies,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  subjoin 
some  account  of  those  which  accompanied  the.  mere  rustic  wedding,  or  Bride-ale; 
and  fortunately  we  have  a most  curious  picture  of  the  kind  preserved  by  Laneham, 
in  his  “ Letter  on  the  Queen’s  Entertainment  at  Renelworth  Castle,”  in  1575, 
one  part  of  which  was  the  representation  of  a country  Bride-ale  set  in  order  in 
the  Tilt-yard,  and  exhibited  in  the  great  rourt  of  the  castle.  This  grotesque  piece 
of  pageantry,  a faithful  draught  of  rural  costume,  as  it  then  existed,  must  have 
afforded  Her  Majesty  no  small  degree  of  amusement. 

“ Thus  were  they  marshalled.  First,  all  the  luslic  lads  and  hold  bachelors  of  the  parish, 
suilably  every  wight  with  his  blue  buckram  bridelace  and  a branch  of  green  broom  (cause  rose- 
mary is  scant  there)  lied  on  his  left  arm  (for  a that  side  lies  Ihe  heart),  and  his  alder  poll  for  a 
spear  in  his  right  bond,  in  martial  order  ranged  on  afore,  two  and  two  in  a rank  : Some  with  a hat, 
some  ih  a cap,  some  a coal,  some  a jerkin,  some  for  lightness  in  his  doublet  and  his  huso,  clean 
trust  with  a point  afore : Some  bools  and  no  spurs,  he  spurs  aud  no  bools,  and  he  neither  one  nor 
t'other;  One  a saddle,  another  a pad  or  a pannel  fastened  with  a cord,  for  girts  wear  geazon: 
And  these  to  Ihe  number  of  a sixteen  wight  riding  men 'and  well  beseem:  Blit  the  bridegroom 
foremost,  in  his  father’s  tawny  w orsted  jacket  (for  his  friends  were  fain  that  he  should  be  a bride- 
groom before  the  Queen),  a fair  straw  hat  with  a capital  crown,  steeple-wise  on  his  head:  a pair 
of  harvest  gloves  on  his  hands,  as  a sign  of  good  husbandry  : A pen  aud  inkhorn  at  his  bock  ; for 
he  would  be  known  to  be  bookish  > lame  of  a leg,  that  in  his  youth  was  broken  at  football:  Well 
beloved  yet  of  his  mother,  that  lent  him  a new  mulllar  for  a napkin  that  was  lied  to  his  girdle  for 
losing.  It  was  no  small  sport  to  mark  this  minion  in  his  full  appointment,  that  through  good 
schoolation  became  as  formal  In  his  action,  as  he  had  been  a bridegroom  indeed ; with  this  special 
grace  by  Ibcway,  that  ever  as  he  would  have  framed  him  the  better  countenance,  w ith  the  worse 
face  he  looked. 

<•  Well,  Sir,  after  these  horsemen,  a lively  morrice-dancr,  according  to  Ihe  ancient  manner ; sis 
dancers,  niaid-marian,  and  the  fool.  Then  three  pretty  puzels,  (maids  or  damsels,  from  puerile) 
as  bright  as  a breast  of  bacon,  ol  a thirty  year  old  a piece,  tbit  carried  three  special  spice-cakes  or 
a bushel  of  wheat  (they  had  it  by  measure  out  of  m*  Lords  backhouse),  before  the  bride : Cicely 
with  setcountinance,  and  lips  so  demurely  simpering,  as  it  had  been  a mare  cropping  of  a thistle. 
After  these  a lovely  lubber  woorts, * freckle-faced,  red-headed,  clean  trussed  in  his  doublet  ami 
liis  hose  taken  op  now  indeed  by  commission,  for  that  he  was  so  loth  to  come  forward,  for  reverence 
belike  of  his  new  cut  canvass  doublet;  and  wonld  by  his  good  will  have  been  but  a gazer,  hut 
found  to  be  a meet  actor  for  his  office : That  was  to  bear  ihe  bride -cu[>,  formed  of  a sweet  sucket 
barrel,  a faire-turned  foot  set  to  it,  all  seemly  besilvered  and  parcel  gill,  adorned  with  a beautiful 
branch  of  broom,  gayly  begilded  for  rosemary  ; from  which  two  broad  bride  laces  of  red  and 
yellow  buckeram  begilded,  and  gallantly  streaming  by  such  wind  as  there  was,  for  he  carried  it  aloft : 
This  gentle  cup-bearer  yet  had  his  freckled  physiognomy  somewhat  unhappily  infested  as  ho 
went,  by  the  busy  flies,  that  flocked  about  the  bride-cup  for  the  sweetness  of  the  sucket  that  it 
savoured  on  : but  he,  like  a tall  fellow,  withstood  their  malice  stoutly  (see  what  manhood  may  do), 
beat  them  away,  killed  them  by  scores,  stood  to  his  charge,  aud  marched  on  in  order. 

“ Then  followed  the  worshipful  bride,  led  (after  the  country  manner)  between  two  ancient 
parishioners,  honest  townsmen.  But  n stale  stallion,  and  a well  spred,  (hot  as  the  .weather  was) 
Ood  wot,  and  ill  smelling  was  she  ; a thirty-five  year  old,  or  colour  brown-bay,  not  very  beautiful 
Indeed,  but  ugly,  foul,  ill  favoured  ; yet  marvellous  vain  of  the  office,  because  she  heard  say  she 
should  dance  before  the  Queen,  in  which  feat  she  thought  she  would  foot  it  as  finely  as  Ihe  best : 
WeH,  alter  this  bride,  came  there  by  two  and  two,  a dozen  damsels  for  bride-maids  ; that  for 
favor,  atlyre,  for  fashion  and  cleanliness,  were  as  meet  for  such  a bride  as  a treen-ladle  for  a 
porridge- pot;  more  (but  for  fear  of  carrying  all  clean)  had  been  appointed,  but  these  few  were 
enow.”  f 

From  a passage  in  Ben  Jonson’s  “ Tale  of  a Tub,”  we  learn  that  the  dress'  of 
the  downright  rustic,  on  his  wedding  day,  was  as  follows  : 

“ He  had  on  a lether  doublet,  with  long  points, 

And  a paire  of  pin’d-up  breech's,  tike  pudding  bags : 

With  yellow  stockings,  and  his  hat  turn’d  up 
With  a silver  claspe,  on  his  leere  side."* 

* Woorts;  of  this  word  I know  not  the  precise  meaning  ; bnt  suppose  it  is  meant  to  imply  plodded  or 
stumbled  on.  ...  ; , , 

+ Nichols’s  Queen  Elisabeth's  Prnsresses.  vol.  i. — Imnehsm’s  Letter,  p.  18,  19,  30. 

y Jomo-i's  Works,  fid.  edit,  of  1640,  vol.  ii.  A Tale  of  a Tub,  p.  7i  — Much  of  the  spirit  and  costume 
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Of  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  Christenings,  it  wilt  ho  necessary  to  mention 
two  that  prevailed  at  this  period,  and  which  have  since  fallen  into  disuse.  Shak- 
speare,  who  generally  transfers  the  Customs  of' his  own  times  to  those  periods  of 
which  he  is  treating,  represents  Henry  VIII.  saying  to  Cranmer,  whom  he  had 
appointed  Godfather  to  Elizabeth, 

“Come,  eome,  my  lord,  yoo’d  spare  your  spoons;”  Act.  v.  sc.  4. 

and  again  in  the  dialogue  between  the  porter  and  his  man  : 

“ Pori.  On  my  Christian  conscience,  this  one  christening  will  heget  a thousand ; here  will  he 
father,  godfather,  and  all  together.  a 

44  Man.  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir.”  Act.  y.  sc.  3. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  her  predecessor,  Mary,  it  was  usual  for  the 
sponsors  at  christenings  to  present  theehild  with  silver  spoons  gilt, on  the  handles 
of  which  were  engraved  the  figures  of  the  apostles,  whence  they  were  commonly 
called  apostle-spoons  : thus  lien  Jonson  in  “ Bartholomew  Fair;”  “anil  all  this 
for  the  hope  of  two  apostle-spoons,  to  suiTcr.”  * The  opulent  frequently  gave  a 
complete  set  of  spoons,  namely,  the  twelve  apostles ; those  less  rich,  selected  the 
four  evangelists,  and  the  poorer  class  were  content  to  oiler  a single  spoon,  or,  at 
most,  stwo,  on  which  were  carved  their  favourite  saint  or  saints. 

Among  the  higher  ranks,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  practice  at  christen- 
ings was  to  give  cups  or  bowls  of  gold  or  silver.  Accordingly  Holinshed,  de- 
scribing the  christening  of  Elizabeth,  relates  that  “ the  archbishop  of  Canturburie 
gave  to  the  princcsse  a standing  cup  of  gold  : the  dutches  of  Norfolke  gave  to  her 
-a  standing  cup  of  gold,-  fretted  w ith  pearle  : the  marchionesse  of  Dorset  gave  three 
gilt  holies,  pounced  with  a cover  : and  the  marchionesse  of  Excestcr  gave  three 
standing  holies  graven,  all  gilt  with  a cover.”  f 

In  the  Harleian  MS.  Vol.  6395,  occurs  a scarce  pamphlet,  entitled  “ Merry 
Passages  and  leasts,”  from  which  I)r.  Birch  transcribed  the  following  curious 
anecdote,  as  illustrative  both  of  the  custom  of  offering  spoons,  and  of  the  intimacy 
which  subsisted  betwejn  Shakspcare  and  Jonson.  “ Shakspeare,”  says  the  author 
of  this  collection,  who  names  Donne  as  his  authority  Tor  the  story,  “ was  god- 
father to  one  of  Ben  Jonson’s  children,  and  after  the  christening,  being  in  deepe 
study,  Jonson  came  to  cheer  him  up,  and  ask’d  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy  : 
No  'faith,  Ben,  says  he,  not  I ; but  I have  been  considering  a great  while  what 
should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bcstoVv  upon  my  godchild,  and  I have  resolved 


of  the  rural  to'dding  of  the  sixteenth  century  continued  to  survive  until  within  these  eighty  year*'.  44  I 
have  received,”  says  Mr.  Brand,  who  wrote  in  1776,  M from  those  who  have  been  present  at  them,  the. fol- 
lowing account  of  the  custom*  used  at  vulgar  Northern  Weddings,  about  half « century  ago : — 

-Tin*  young  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  bride-favours  (knots  of  ribband*)  at  their  breasts,  and 
nosegays  in  their  hand*,  attended  the  Bride  on  her  wedding-day  in  the  morning. — Fore-Riders  aunounct  jl 
with  shout*  the  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom;  after  a kind  of  breakfast,  at  which  the  bride-cakes  were  set  ou 
raid  the  barrels  broached,  they  walked  out  towards  the  church. — The  Bride  was  led  by  two  young  men  ; the 
Bridegroom  by  two  young  women:  Pipers  preceded  them,  while  the  crowd  tossed  up  their  hats,  shouted 
and  dapped  their  hands.  An  indecent  custom  prevailed  after  the  ceremony,  and  that  too  before  the  altar ; 
— Young  men  strove  who  could  first  unloose,  or  rather  pluck  off  the  Bride’s  garters;  Ribbands  supplied 
their  place  on  this  occasion  ; whosoever  was  so  fortunate  as  to  tear  them  thus  off  from  her  Jeggs,  bore  them 
about  the  church  in  triumph. 

*It  h still  usual  for  the  young  men  present  to  wilute  the  Bride  immediately  after  the  performing  ofr  the 
marriage  service. 

44  Four,  with  their  horses,  were  waiting  without  ; they  saluted  the  Bride  at  the  church  gate,  and  imme- 
diately mounting,  contended  who  should  first  carry  home  the  good  news,  and  WIN  what  they  caJl  the  kail ;” 
i.  e.  a smoking  prize  of  spice-broth,  which  stood  ready  prepared  to  Award  the  victor  in  this  singular  kind 
of  race. 

44  Dinner  succeeded ; to  that  dancing  and  supper;  nfter  which  a posset  was  made,  of  which  the  Bride  and 
Bridegroom  were  always  to  taste  first. — The  men  departed  the  room  till  the  Bride  was  undressed  by  her 
maids,  and  put  to  bed  : the  Bridegroom  in  his  turn  was  undressed  by  his  men,  and  the  ceremony  concluded 
with  th«  well-known  rite  of  throwing  the  stocking.” — Bourne1.-*  Ant.quitates  Vul'j.  apud  Brand,  n.  371, 
37*2,  373.  edit.  1810 

• Ben  Jonson’s  Works,  fol.  edit.  1640.  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
f Holinshed’*  Chronicles,  tol.  iii.  p 787.  edit.  1808. 
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at  last.  I pr’ythcc  what "f  says  ho. — I’faith,  Ben,  I'll  give  him  a (loiizen  good 
bitten  (Latin)  spoons,  and  thou  shalt  translate  them.”* * * §  It  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  this  practice  of  spoon-giving  at  christenings 
ceased  as  a general  custom. 

Another  baptismal  ceremony,  now  laid  aside,  was  the  use  of  the  chrisomc,  or 
white  cloth,  which  was  put  on  the  child  after  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rite. 
To  this  usage  Dame  Quickly  alludes  in  describing  the  death  of  Falstall',  though, 
in  accordance  with  her  character,  she  corrupts  the  term  : “ 'A  made  a liner 

end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  christom  child.”  -j- 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  oil  was  used,  as  well  as  water,  in  baptism,  or 
rather  a kind  of  mixture  of  oil  and  balsam,  which  in  the  Greek  was  called 
hence  the  white  cloth  worn  on  this  occasion,  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  was  deno- 
minated the  chrismale  or  chrism-cloth.  During  the  era  of  using  this  holy  unc- 
tion, with  which  the  priest  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  on  the  breast,  shoulders, 
and  head  of  the  child,  the  chrismale  was  worn  only  for  seven  days,  as  symbolical, 
it  is  said,  of  the  seven  ages  of  life  ; but  after  the  Reformation,  the  oil  being  omit- 
ted, it  was  kept  on  the  child  until  the  puriliration  of  the  mother,  when,  after  the 
ceremony  of  churching,  it  was  returned  to  the  minister,  by  whom  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally supplied.  If  the  child  died  during  the  month  of  wearing  the  chrisome- 
cloth,  it  was  buried  in  it,  and  children  thus  situated  were  railed  in  the  bills  of 
mortality  chrisoms.  This  practice,  which  was  common  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
continued  in  use  for  nearly  a century  afterwards ; for  Blount  in  his  “ Glossogra- 
phy,”  1678,  explains  the  word  chrisoms  as  meaning  such  children  as  die  withih 
the  month  of  birth,  because  during  that  time  they  use  to  wear  the  chrisom- 
cloth.^ 

Wo  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  peculiarities  accompanying  the 
Funeral  Rites  of  this  period  ; and,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  notice  the  passing- 
bell.  This  was  rung  at  an  early  era  of  the  church,  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  all 
good  Christians  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  passing  into  another  world  : thus  Du- 
randus,  who  wTote  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  : “ Verum  ali— 
quo  rnoriente,  campanac  debent  pulsari,  ut  populus  hoc  audiens,  oret  pro  illo 
when  any  one  is  dying,  the  bells  must  be  tolled,  that  the  people  may  put  up  their 
prayers  for  him.”  § This  custom  of  ringing  a bell  for  a soul  just  departing,  which 
is  now  relinquished,  the  bell  only  tolling  after  death,  wo  have  reason  to  believe 
was  still  observed  in  Shakspeare’s  time  ; for  he  makes  Northumberland  in  King 
Henry  IV.  remark  on  the  “ bringer  of  unwelcome  news,"  that 


— — — “ his  longue 

Sounds  ever  alter  as  a sullen  bell, 

Remember'd  knolling  a departing  friend.1'  Act  i,  sc.  I.  , i 

■ • 

Another  benefit  formerly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  sounding  of  the  pass- 
ing-bell, and  which,  from  the  scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort’s  death,  was  probably 
a part  of  Shakspeare’s  creed,  consisted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  evil  spirits,  who 
were  supposed  to  surround  the  bed  of  the  dying  person  ; and  who,  terrified  by  the 
tolling  of  the  holy  bell,  were  compelled  to  keep  aloof ; accordingly  Durandus  men- 
tions it  as  one  of  the  effects  of  bell-ringing,  “ ut  daunones  limentes**  fugiant ;” 
and  in  the  Golden  Legende,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1198,  it  is  observed 
that  “ the  evill  spirytes  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of  the  ajre,  doubtc  moche  when 


* I/Estrange,  a nephew  to  Sir  Roger  I .’Estrange,  appear*  to  have  been  the  compiler  of  these  anecdote*. 
Of  the  truth  of  the  story,  however,  as  far  ns  it  relates  to  Sbakspcarc  and  Jousoti,  there  is  reason  to  enUr- 
luiit  much  doubt. 

+ Act  ii.  *c  3. 

i Vide  Douce Illustrations,  vnl.  i.  p.  438. 

§ Vide  Rationale  Diviuoruni  Ofticiorum : the  first  edition  was  printed  in  1459. 

Du  rand  i Rational,  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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they  here  the  bells  rongen  : and  this  is  the  cause  why  the  belles  ben  rongen — to 
the  ende  that  the  feindes  and  wycked  spirytes  shold  be  abashed  and  lice." 

That  these  opinions,  indeed,  relative  to  the  passing-bell,  continued  to  prevail, 
as  things  of  general  belief,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
evident  from  the  works  of  the  pious  Bishop  Taylor,  in  which  are  to  be  found  se- 
veral forms  of  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  departing,  to  be  offered  up  during  the 
tolling  of  the  passing-bell.  In  these  the  violence  of  Hell  is  deprecated,  and  it  is 
petitioned  that  the  spirits  of  daikness  may  be  driven  far  from  the  couch  of  the 
dying  sinner.  •}■ 

So  common,  indeed,  was  this  practice,  that  almost  every  individual  had  an  ex- 
clamation or  form  of  prayer  ready  to  be  recited  on  hearing  the  passing-bell, 
whence  the  following’  proverbial  rhyme  : 

“ When  Ihc  Bell  begins  to  toll 

Cry,  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul.9* 

In  the  “Viktoria  Corombona”  of  Webster,  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in  a manner 
singularly  wild  and  striking.  Cornelia  says  : 

u Cor.  I’ll  give  you  a saying  which  my  grand-mother 

Was  wont,  when  she  heard  the  bell,  to  sing  o’er  unto  her  lute. 

Ham.  l)o  an  you  will,  do. 

Cor.  Call  for  the  robin-red-brtast,  and  the  wren, 

. Since  o’er  shady  groves  they  hover. 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

Call  unto  his  funeral  dole 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole, 

To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm, 

. And  (when  gay  tombs  are  robb’d)  sustain  no  barm, 

But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence:  that's  foe  to  men, 

For  with  his  nails  he’ll  dig  them  up  again.” 

Ancient  British  Drama , vol.  iii.  p 11. 

Even  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  it  appears  that 
Ibis  custom  of  praying  during  the  passing-bell  Still  lingered  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  ; for  Mr.  Bourne,  the  lirst  edition  of  whose  book  was  published  in  1725, 
after  vindicating  the  practice,  adds, — “ I know  several  religious  families  in  this 
place  (Newcastle),  and  I hope  it  is  so  in  other  places  too,  who  always  observe  it, 
whenever  the  melancholy  season  offers  ; and  therefore  it  will  at  least  sometimes 
happen,  when  we  put  up  our  prayers  constantly  at  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  that  w o 
shall  pray  for  a soul  departing.  And  though  it  be  granted,  that  it  will  oftener 
happen  otherwise,  as  tho  regular  custom  is  so  little  followed  ; yet  that  can  be  no 
harmful  praying  for  the  dead."); 

Immediately  after  death  a ceremony  commenced,  the  most  offensive  part  of 
which  has  hot  been  laid  aside  for  more  than  half  a century.  This  was  called  the 
Lickc  or  Lake-wake,  a term  derived  from  the.  Anglo-Saxon  Lie,  a corpse,  and 
IVacce,  a wake  or’  watching.’  ’ It  originally  consisted  of  a meeting  of  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  deceased,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  by  the  body  from  the 
moment  it  ceased  to  breathe,  to  its  exportation  to  the  grave  ; a duty  which  was  at 
first  porformed  with  solemnity  and  piety,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  psalms 
and  the  recitation  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead.  It  speedily,  however,  degenerated 
into  a scene  of  levity,  of  feasting,  and  intoxication;  to  surh  a degree,  indeed,  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  at  a provincial  synod  held  in  London  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  to  issue  a canon  for  tho  restriction  of  the  watchers  to  tho  near 
relations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  only  to  such  of  these  as 

f * For  an  account  of  three  editions  of  De  Worde’s  Golden  Legende,  see  Dibdin's  Typographical  Autiquit. 
vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

t These  forms  of  prayer  are  transcribed  by  Bourne  in  his  Antiquitates  Vulgares.— Vide  Brand’s  edit, 
p.  10.  bishop  Taylor  died  in  1667. 
t‘  Bourne  apud  Brand,  p.  9. 
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offered  to  repeat  a fixed  number  of  psalms  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul.*  To  this 
regulation  little  attention,  wc  apprehend,  was  paid  ; for  the  Lake-wake  appears  to 
have  been  observed  as  a tneeting  of  revelry  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries;  and  Mr.  Bourne,  so  late  as  the  year  1725,  declares,  that 
it  was  then  “ a scene  of  sport  and  drinking  and  lewdness.”  *}■ 

In  Scotland  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  and  even  down  to  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  the  Lake-wake  was  observed  with  still  greater  form  and  effect 
than  in  England,  though  not  often  with  a better  moral  result.  Mr.  Pennant 
describing  it,  when  speaking  of  the  Highland  customs,  under  the  mistaken  ety- 
mology of  Late-wakes,  says,  that  the  evening  after  the  death  of  any  person,  the 
relations  or  friends  of  the  deceased  met  at  the  house,  attended  by’ a bag-pipe  or 
fiddle;  the  nearest  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  opened  a melancholy  ball, 
dancing  and  greeting,  i.  e.  crying  violently,  at  the  sametime;  and  this  continued 
till  day-light,  but  with  such  gambols  and  frolics  among  the  younger  part  of  the 
company,  that  the  loss  which  occasioned  them  was  often  more  than  supplied  by  the 
consequences  of  that  night. i Mrs.  Grant,  however,  in  her  lately  published  work 
on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders,  has  given  us  a more  favourable  account 
of  this  ancient  custom,  which  she  has  connected  with  a wild  traditionary  tale  of 
much  moral  interest. 

A peasant  ofGlen  Banchar,  a dreary  and  secluded  recess  in  the  central  Highlands, 

“ Was  fnrlunnlc  in  all  respects  but  one.  He  had  three  very  fine  children,  who  art,  in  succes- 
sion, died  after  having  been  weaned,  though,  before,  they  gave  every  promise  of  health  and  firm- 
ness. Both  parents  were  much  afflicted ; but  the  father's  grief  was  clamorous  and  unmanly. 
They  resolved  that  the  next  should  be  Ruckled  for  two  years,  hoping,  by  this,  to  avoid  the  repe- 
tition  of  such  a misfortune.  They  did  so  ; and  the  child,  by  living  longer,  only  took  a firmer 
hold  of  their  affections,  and  furnished  more  materials  for  sorrow  fnl  recollection.  At  the  dose  of 
the  second  year,  he  followed  his  brothers  ; and  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  nlllicliun  of  the 
parents. 

“ There  arc,  however,  in  the  economy  of  Highland  life,  certain  duties  and  courtesies  which 
arc  indispensable  ; and  for  the  omission  of  w hich  nothing  can  apologise.  One  of  those  is,  to  call 
in  all  their  friends,  and  feast  them  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  family  distress.  The  death  of  the 
child  happened  late  in  spring,  when  sheep  were  abroad  in  the  more  inhabited  straths;  hut,  from 
the  blasts  in  that  high  and  stormy  region,  were  still  confined  to  the  cot.  In  a dismal  snowy 
evening,  the  mau,  unable  to  stifle  his  anguish,  went  out,  lamenting  aloud,  for  a lamb  to  treat 
his  friends  with  at  the  Lale-wake.  At  the  door  ,of  the  cot,  however,  he  found  a stranger  stand- 
ing before  the  entrance.  He  was  astonished,  in  such  a night,  to  meet  a person  so  far  from  any 
frequented  place.  The  stranger  was  plainly  attired  ; but  had  a countenance  expressive  of  singular 
mildness  and  benevolence,  and,  addressing  him  in  a sweet,  impressive  voice,  asked  him  what 
he  did  there  amidst  the  tempest.  He  was  filled  with  awe,  which  he  could  not  account  for,  and 
said,  that  he  came  for  a lamb.  ‘What  kind  of  lamb  do  you  mean  to  take  ?’  said  the  6lrangcr. 

‘ The  very  best  1 can  find,’  he  replied,  ‘ as  it  is  to  entertain  my  friends  ; and  1 hope  you  will 
share  of  it.’ — ‘Do  your  sheep  make  any  resistance  when  you  lake  away  the  lamb,  or  any  dis- 
turbance afterwards?* — ‘ Never,’  was  the  answer.  ‘How  differently  am  I treated  !’  said  tho 
traveller.  ‘ When  1 come  to  visit  my  sheepfold,  I take,  as  1 am  well  entitled  to  do,  the  best 
lamb  to  myself;  and  my  ears  arc  filled  with  clamour  of  discontent  by  these  ungrateful  sheep, 
whom  I have  fed,  watched,  and  protected.’ 

“ He  looked  up  ju  amaze;  but  the  vision  was  fled.  He  went  however  for  the  lamb,  and 
brought  it  home  with  alacrity.  He  did  more  : It  was  the  custom  of  these  times — a custom, 
indeed,  which  was  not  extinct  till  afler  1745 — for  people  .to  dance  at  Latc-wakes.  It  was  n 
mournful  kind  of  movement,  but  still  it  was  dancing.  'fhe  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased 
often  began  the  ceremony  weeping ; hut  did,  however,  begin  it,  to  give  the  example  of  fortitude 
and  resignation.  This  man,  on  other  occasions,  had  been  quite  unequal  to  the  performance  of 
this  duty ; but  at  this  lime  he,  immediately  on  coming  in,  ordered  music  to  begin,  and  danced 
the  solitary  measure  appropriate  to  such  occasions.  The  reader  must  have  very  little  sagacity  or 
knowledge  of  the  purport  aud  consequences  of  visions,  who  requires  to  he  told,  that  many  sons 
were  horn,  lived,  and  prospered  aflcrwaids  in  this  reformed  family.” $ 

* Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  545. 

f AiitiquitatcH  Vulgaris  mpud  Brand,  n.  St.  $ Tour  in  Scotland. 

§ Essays  011  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  184 — 188. 
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Some  vestiges  of  the  Lake-wake  still  remain  at  this  day  in  remote  parts  of  (lie 
north  of  England,  especially  at  the  period  of  laying  out,  or  streeking  the  corpse, 
as  it  is  termed  ; and  here  it  may  he  remarked,  that  in  the  time  of  Shakspea re,  tlin 
practice  of  winding  the  corse,  or  putting  on  the  winding-sheet,  was  a ceremony  of 
a very  impressive  kind,  and  accompanied  by  the  solemn  melody  or  dirges.  Some 
lines,  strikingly  illustrativeof  this  pious  duty,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  “ While  Devil ; 
or  Vittoria  Corombona”  of  Webster,  published  in  lfil’2.  Francisco,  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence, tells  Flaminio, 

M l found  them  winding  of  Marcello's  corse  ; 

And  there  is  such  a solemn  melody, 

'Tween  doleful  songs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies ; 

Such  as  old  grandames,  watching  by  the  dead, 

Were  wont  to  outwear  the  nights  with ; that  believe  me, 

I had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room. 

They  were  so  o’ercharged  with  water.— 

Cornelia , the  Moor , and  three  other  ladies , discovered  WINDING  Marcello's  corse.  A SONG. 

Cor.  This  rosemary  is  wither’d,  pray  get  fresh; 

1 would  have  these  herbs  grow  up  in  his  grave, 

When  I am  dead  and  rotten.  Keacli  the  bays, 

I’ll  tie  a garland  here  about  his  head : 

’Twill  keep  my  boy  from  lightning.  This  sheet 
1 have  kept  this  twenty  years,  and  every  day 
Hallow’d  it  with  my  prayers ; 1 did  not  think 
He  should  have  worn  it.”  * 

Another  exquisite  passage  of  this  fine  old  poet  alludes  to  the  same  practice — a 
villain  of  ducal  rank,  expiring  from  the  elTect  of  poison,  exclaims  , 

M O thou  soft  natural  death ! that  art  joint-twin 
To  sweetest  slumber  !— no  rough-bearded  comet 
Stares  on  thy  mild  departure;  the  dull  owl 
Beats  not  against  thy  casement ; the  hoarse  wolf 
’ Scents  not  thy  carion.  Pity  winds  thy  corse, 

Whilst  horror  waits  on  princca.”+ 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  it  was  customary  among  all  ranks,  to  give  a cold, 
and  sometimes  a very  ostentatious,  entertainment  to  the  mourners.  To  this  usage 
Shakspcare  refers,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet : 

“ Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio!  the  funeral  bak’d  meats 
, Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables,” 

a passage  which  Mr.  Collins  has  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  from  a con- 
temporary writer  : “ His  corpes  was  with  funcrall  pornpe  conveyed  to  the  church, 
and  there  sollemnly  enterred,  nothing  omitted  which  necessitie  or  custom  could 
claime;  a sermon,  a banquet,  and  like  observations.”  £ 

The  funeral  feast  is  not  yet  extinct;  it  may  occasionally  be  met  with  in  places 
remote  from  the  metropolis,  and  more  particularly  in  the  nortliern  counties 
among  some  of  the  wealthy  yeomanry.  Mr.  Douce  considers  the  practice  as 

“ Certainly  borrowed  from  the  rensa  fcralti  of  the  Romans,”  and  adds,  “ in  the  North  this 
feast  is  called  an  anal  or  anil  supper,  and  the  loaves  that  are  sometimes  distributed  among 
the  poor,  arval-bread.  Not  many  years  since  one  of  these  arvals  was  celebrated  in  a village  in 
Yorkshire  at  a public-house,  the  sign  of  which  was  the  family  arms  of  a nobleman  whose  motto 
is  “ Virlus  postfunera  vieit."  The  undertaker,  who,  though  a clerk,  was  no  scholar,  requested 
a gentleman  present  to  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  these  Latin  words,  which  he  readily  and 
facetiously  did  in  the  following  manner ; Virtus,  a parish  clerk,  ririf,  lives  well,  post  funera, 

"Aucicnt  British  Drama,  vnl.  iii.  p.  40  f Ibid.  p.  30 

4 The  Trngique  Historic  of  the  Fairc  Valeria  of  London,  1598. 
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at  an  arval.  The  latter  word  Is  apparently  derived  from  some  lost  Teutonic  term  that  indi- 
cated a funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  was  burned  in  limes  of  Paganism.”* 

A few  observations  must  still  be  added  on  the  pleasing,  though  now  nearly  ob- 
solete, practice  of  carrying  ever-greens  and  garlands  at  funerals,  and  of  decorating 
the  grave  w ith  flowers.  There  is  something  so  strikingly  emblematic,  so  delight- 
fully soothing  in  these  old  rites,  that  though  the  prototype  he  probably  heathen, 
their  disuse  is  to  be  regretted. 

“ The  carrying  of  ivy,  or  laurel,  or  rosemary,  or  some  of  those  ever-greens,"  says  Bourne, 

“ is  an  emblem  of  the  soul’s  immortality.  H is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  though  the  body  be 
dead,  yet  the  soul  is  ever-green  and  always  in  life  : it  is  not  like  the  body,  and  those  other  greens 
which  die  and  revive  again  at  their  proper  seasons;  no  autumn  nor  winter  can  make  a change 
in  it,  but  it  is  unalterably  the  same,  perpetually  in  life,  and  never  dying. 

“ The  Homans,  and  other  heathens,  upon  this  occasion  made  use  of  cypress,  which  being 
once  cut,  will  never  flourish  nor  grow  any  more,  as  an  emblem  of  their  dying  for  ever,  and 
being  no  more  in  life.  But  instead  of  that,  the  ancient  Christians  used  the  things  before  men- 
tioned ; they  laid  them  under  the  corpse  in  the  grave,  to  signify,  that  they  who  die  in  Christ,  do 
not  cease,  to  live.  For  though,  as  to  the  body  they  die  to  the  world,  yet  as  to  their  souls  they 
live  to  God. 

“ And  as  the  carrying  of  these  ever-greens  is  an  emblem  of  the  soul’s  immortality,  so  it  Is  also 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  : for  as  these  herbs  arc  not  entirely  plucked  up,  but  only  cut 
down,  and  will,  at  the  returning  season,  revive  and  spring  up  again  ; so  the  body,  like  them, 
is  but  cut  down  for  a while,  and  will  rise  and  shoot  up  again  at  the  resurrection.”  f 

The  bay  and  rosemary  were  the  plants  usually  chosen,  tbe  former,  as  being  said 
to  revive  from  the  root,  when  apparently  dead,  and  the  latter  from  its  supposed 
virtue  in  strengthening  tbe  memory  : 

* There’s  rosemary,  that’s  for  remembrance.” 

Shakspeare  has  frequently  noticed  these  ever-greens,  garlands,  and  (lowers,  as 
forming  a part  of  the  tributary  rites  of  the  departed,  as  elegant  memorials  of  the 
•lead  : at  the  funeral  of  Juliet  he  adopts  the  rosemary : — 

“ Dry  up  your  tears,  and  slick  your  rosemary 

' On  [his  fair  corse,  and  as  the  custom  is, 

In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church."  Act  iv,  sc.  5. 

Garlands  of  flowers  were  formerly  either  hung  up  in  country-churches,  as  a 
mark  of  honour  and  esteem,  over  the  seats  of  those  who  had  died  virgins,  or  were 
remarkable  for  chastity  and  (idt'litv,  or  were  placed  in  the  form  of  crowns  on  the 
coffins  of  the  deceased,  and  buried  with  them,  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  these 
crowns  and  garlands,  which  were  in  frequent  use  until  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  a very  curious  account  has  been  given  by  a writer  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

t*  In  this  nation  (as  well  as  others),”  he  observes,  “ by  the  abundant  zeal  of  our  ancestors, 
virginity  was  held  in  great  estimation;  insomuch  that  (hose  which  died  in  that  slate  were 
rewarded,  at  their  deaths,  with  a garland  or  crown  on  their  beads,  denoling  their  triumphant 
victory  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  May,  this  honour  was  eilcnded  even  to  a widow  that  had 
enjoyed  but  one  husband  (saith  Weever  in  his  Fun.  Mon.  p.  12).  And,  in  the  year  1733,  the 
present  clerk  of  Ihe  parish  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  by  his  digging  a grave  in  that  church- 
yard, close  to  the  east  end  of  tbe  chancel  wall,  dug  up  one  of  these  crowns,  or  garlands,  which  is 
niosf  artificially  w rought  in  fillagree  work  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  in  resemblance  of  myrtle 
(wilh  which  plant  the  funebrial  garlands  of  the  ancients  w ere  composed),  whose  leaves  are  fastened 
to  hoops  of  large  wire  of  iron,  now  something  corroded  with  rust,  but  both  the  gold  and  silver 
remains  lo  Ibis  time  very  little  dificrcnt  from  its  original  splendor.  It  was  also  lined  with  cloth  of 
silver,  a piece  of  which,  together  wilh  part  of  this  curious  garland,  I keep  as  a choice  relic  of 
antiquity. 

“ Besides  these  crowns,  the  ancients  had  also  iheir  depository  garlands,  the  use  of  which  were 
* Douce's  Illustration*,  vol.  ii  p.  202,  203.  7 Bourne's  Ar.tiquitatcs  Vulg.  p.  33,  34. 
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continued  even  till  of  late  years  (and  perhaps  are  still  retained  in  many  parts  of  this  nation,  for 
my  own  knowledge  or  these  matters  extends  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  London), 
which  garlands,  at  the  funerals  of  the  deceased,  were  carried  solemnly  before  the  corpse  by  two 
maids,  and  afterward  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  w ithin  the  church,  in  memorial  of  the 
departed  person,  and  were  (at  least  all  that  I have  seen)  made  after  the  following  manner,  \iz.  the 
lower  rim  or  circlet,  was  a broad  hoop  of  wood,  whercunlo  was  Ihed,  at  the  rides  thereof,  part 
of  two  other  hoops  crossing  each  other  at  the  lop,  at  right  angles,  which  formed  tiie  upper  part, 
being  about  one  third  longer  than  the  width;  these  hoops  were  wholly  covered  with  arliticial 
flowers  of  paper,  dyed  horn,  or  silk,  and  more  or  less  beauteous,  according  to  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  performer.  In  the  vacancy  of  the  inside,  from  the  top,  hung  while  pApcr,  cut  iji 
form  of  gloves,  whereon  was  wrote  the  deceased’s  name,  age,  &c.  together  with  long  slips  of 
various  coloured  paper,  or  ribbons.  These  were  many  times  intermixed  w ith  gilded  or  painted 
empty  sheUs  of  blown  eggs,  as  farther  ornaments  ; or,  it  may  be,  as  emblems  of  the  bubbles  or 
bitterness  of  this  life ; whilst  other  garlands  had  only  a solitary  hour-glass  hanging  therein,  as  a 
more  significant  symbol  of  mortality. 

“ About  forty  years  ago,  these  garlands  grew  much  out  of  repute,  and  were  thought,  by  many, 
as  very  unbecoming  decorations  for  so  sacred  a place  as  the  church ; and  at  the  reparation,  or  new 
beautifying  several  churches,  where  I have  been  concerned,  1 w as  obliged,  by  order  of  the  mi- 
nister and  churchwardens,  to  take  the  garlands  down,  and  the  inhabitants  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  hang  up  any  more  for  the  future.  ^ et,  notwithstanding,  several  people,  unw  illing  to  forsake 
their  ancient  and  delightful  custom,  continued  stilt  the  making  of  them,  and  they  were  carried  at 
the  funerals,  as  before,  to  the  grave,  and  put  therein,  upon  the  coflin,  over  Ibe  face  of  the  dead  ; 
this  l have  seen  done  in  many  places.”  Bromley  in  Kent.  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
June,  1747. 

Sha'kspearo  lias  alluded  fo  these  maiden  rites  in  Hamlet,  where  the  priest,  at  the 
interment  of  Ophelia,  says, 

“ Here  she  is  allow’d  her  virgin  crantu , 

Her  maiden  atrewments,  and  the  bringing  home 

Of  bell  and  burial.”  Act  v,  sc.  1. 

The  term  crantg,  observes  Johnson,  on  the  authority  of  a correspondent,  is  the 
German  word  for  garlands,  and  was  probably  retained  by  us  from  the  Saxons. 

The  strewments  mentioned  in  this  passage  refer  to  a pleasing  custom,  which  is 
still,  we  believe,  preserved  in  Wales,  of  scattering  (lowers  over  the  graves  of  the 
deceased."  It  is  manifestly  copied  from  the  funeral  riles  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  was  early  introduced  into  the  Christian  church;  for  St.  Jerome,  in  an 
epistle  lo  his  friend  Pammachius  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  remarks,  “ whilst  other 
husbands  stravved  violets  and  roses,  and  lilies,  and  purple  flowers,  upon  the 
graves  of  their  wives,  and  comforted  themselves  with  such  like  oflices,  Pamma- 
chius  bedewed  her  ashes'  and  venerable  bones  with  the  balsam  of  alms;  -j-  and  Mr. 
Strutt,  in  his  “ Manners  and  Customs  of  England,”  tells  us,  “ that  of  old  it  was 
usual  to  adorn  the  graves  of  the  deceased  with  roses  and  other  flowers  (but  more 
especially  those  of  lovers,  round  whose  tombs  they  have  often  planted  rose,  trees)  : 
Some  traces,”  he  observes,  “ of  this  ancient  custom  are  yet  remaining  in  tin* 
church-yard  of  Oakley,  in  Surry,  which  is  full  of  rose  trees  planted  round  the 
graves. 

Many  of  the  dramas  of  our  immortal  hard  hear  testimony  to  his  partiality  for 
this  elegantly  affectionate  tribute;  a practice  which  there  i4  reason  to  suppose 
was,  in  the  country  at  least,  not  uncommon  in  his  days:  thus  Capulct,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  observes, 

“ Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a buried  corse ; " Act  iv,  sc.  5. 

and  the  Queen  in  Hamlet  is  represented  as  (terforming  the  ceremony  at  the 
grave  of  Ophelia  : 

* Sop  Prail'n  Clcnnings  in  Wales,  anti  Mason’s  Elegy  in  n Church-yard  in  Wale*. 

Bou  rue’s  Antiq.  npud  Brand,  p.  4a  J Anglo  Saxon  vKhmvoI.  i.  p.  69. 
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“ Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet : Farewell ! (Scattering  Flowers.) 

I hop'd  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife; 

I thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck’d,  sweet  maid, 

And  not  have  strew’d  thy  grave.”  Act  v,  sc.  1 . 

It  was  considered,  likewise,  as  a duty  incumbent  on  the  survivors,  annually  to 
plant  shrubs  and  dowers  u|mjii,  and  to  tend  and  keep  neat,  the  turf  which  covered 
the  remains  of  their  beloved  friends  ; in  accordance  with  this  usage,  Mariana  is 
drawn  in  Pericles  decorating  the  tomb  of  her  nurse  : 

— ««  1 will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed. 

To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers:  the  yellows,  blues, 

The  purple  violets,  anti  marigolds, 

Shall,  as  a chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 

Vi  hile  summer  days  do  last Act  iv,  sc.  1. 

and  Arviragus,' in  Cymbcline,  pathetically  exclaims, 

“ With  fairest  flowers, 

\>  hilst  summer  lasts,  and  I live  here,  Fidele, 

111  sweeten  thy  sad  grave:  Thou  slialt  not  lark 
The  flower,  that’s  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose;  nor 
The  azur’d  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 

Out-sweetcn’d  not  thy  breath.”*  Act  iv,  sc.  2. 

The  only  relic  w hich  yet  exists  in  this  country  of  a custom  so  interesting,  is  to 
1)0  found  in  the  practice  of  protecting  the  hallowed  mound  by  twigs  of  osier,  an 
attention  to  (he  mansions  of  the  dead,  which  is  still  observable  in  njost  of  the 
country-church-yards  in  the  south  of  England. 

W e have  thus  advanced  in  pursuit  of  our  object,  namely,  “ A Survey  of  Country 
Life  during  the  Age  of  Shaks|>eare,”  as  far  as  a sketch  of  its  manner  and  customs, 
resulting  from  a brief  description  of  rural  characters,  holidays,  and  festivals, 
wakes,  fairs,  weddings,  and  burials,  will  carry  us;  and  we  shall  now  proceed 
with  the  picture,  by  adding  some  account  of  those  diversions  of  our  ancestors  w hich 
could  not  with  propriety  find  a place  under  any  of  the  topics  that  have  been 
hitherto  noticed;  endeavouring  in  our  progress  to  render  the  great  dramatic  bard 
the  chief  illustrator  of  his  own  times. 

In  Mr.  Malkin’s  notes  on  Mason’s  Elegy,  we  have  the  following  elegant  one!  pleasing  description  of 
this  pathetic  custom,  as  it  still  exists  in  Wales  : — “ It  is  a very  ancient  and  general  practice  in  Glamorgan,” 
he  remarks,  u to  plant  flowers  on  the  graves,  so  that  many  Church-vnrds  have  something  like  the  splendour 
of  a rich  and  various  parterre.  Besides  this  it  is  usual  to  strew  tbe  graves  with  flowers  and  ever-greens, 
w ithin  the  Church  as  well  as  out  of  it,  thrice  at  least  every  year,  on  the  same  principle  of  delicate  respect 
as  the  stones  are  whitened. 

.**  flowers. or  ever-greens  are  permitted  to  be  planted  on  graves  but  such  its  are  sweet-scented  : the 
pink  and  polyanthus,  sweet  williams,  gilliftowers,  and  carnalious,  miguionctlc,  thyme,  hyssop,  camomile, 

rosemary,  make  up  the  pious  decoration  of  this  consecrated  garden 

**  The  white  rose  is  always  planted  on  a virgin's  tomb.  The  red  rose  is  appropriated  to  the  grave  of  any 
person  distinguished  for  goodness,  and  especially  benevolence  of  character. 

**  lu  the  Easier  week  moat  generally  the  graves  are  uewly  dressed,  and  manured  with  fresh  earth, 
when  such  flowers  or  ever-greens  as  may  be  wanted  or  wished  for  are  planted.  In  the  Whitsuntide 
Holidays,  or  rather  the  preceding  week,  the  graves  are  again  looked  after,  weeded,  and  otherwise  dressed, 
or,  if  necessary,  planted  again. — This  work  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  alWays  do  with  their  own 
hands,  and  never  by  servants  or  hired  persons.—  « 

“ When  a joung  couple  arc  to  be  married,  their  ways  to  the  Church  are  strewed  with  sweet-scented 
flowers  and  evor-green*.  When  a young  unmarried  person  dies,  his  or  her  wavs  to  the  grave  are  also 
strewed  with  sweet  flowers  and  ever-greens;  and  on  such  occasions  it  is  the  usual  phrase,  that  those  per- 
sons are  going  to  their  nuptial  beds,  not  to  their  graves. — None  ever  molest  the  flowers  that  grow  on  graves; 
f*  r it  is  deemed  n kind  of  sacrilege  to  do  so.  A relation  or  friend  will  occasionally  take  a pink,  if  it  can 
b«*  spared,  or  a sprig  of  thyme,  from  the  grave  of  a beloved  or  respected  person,  to  wear  it  in  remem- 
brance ; but  they  never  lake  much,  lest  they  sltould  deface  the  growth  on  the  grave. — 

“ These  elegant  ami  highly  pathetic  customs  of  South  Wales  make  the  best  impression  on  the  mind. 
\\  hat  can  be  more  affecting  than  to  see  all  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  a village,  and  iu  every  village  through 
which  the  corpse  passes,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  and  strewing  with  sweet-scented  flowers  the  ways 
along  which  one  of  their  beloved  neighbours  goes  to  his  or  her  ninrriuge-bed.” 

Malkin's  Scenery , Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  South  Wales.  4to.  1804.  p.  606 
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CHAPTER  VHI. 

View  of  Country  Life  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare  continued — Diversions. 

The  attempt  to  describe, all  the  njimerous  rural  diversions  which  were  prevalent 
during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  would  he,  in  the  highest  degree,  su|>erfluous  ; for 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  it  is  evident,  must  remain,  with  such  sliglU  or  gradual 
modification  as  to  require  hut  little  notice.  It  will  be,  therefore,  our  endeavour, 
in  the  course' of  this  chapter,  after  giving  a catalogue  of  the  principal  country 
diversions  of  the  era  in  question,  to  dwell  only  upon  those  which  have  subse- 
quently undergone  such  alterations  as  to  render  their  former  state  an  object  of 
novelty  and  curiosity.  v 

This  catalogue  may  he  taken,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  from  Randal  Holme  of 
Chester,  and  from  Robert  Burton  ; the  former  enumerating  the  games  and  di- 
versions of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  latter  those  of  the  prior  part  of  the 
seventeenth.  If  to  these  we  add  the  notices  to  he  drawn  from  Shakspeare,  the 
sketch  will,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  prove  sufficiently  extensive. 

In  the  list  of  Randal  Holme  will  be  found  the  names  of  some  juvenile  sports, 
which  are  now  perhaps  no  longer  explicable  ; this  poetical  antiquary,  however, 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

“ They  dare  challenge  for  to  throw  the  sledge  ; 

To  jumpe  or  lepe  over  ditch  or  hedge; 

Towrastlc,  play  at  stool-balle,  or  to  runne; 

To  pitch  the  barre  or  to  shotc  otfe  the  guiine  ; 

To  play  at  loggeU,  nineholes,  or  ten  piunes; 

To  trye  it  out  at  fotc  balle  by  the  shinnes ; 

At  ticke  tacke,  seiie  noddy,  maw,  or  ruffe ; 

Hot-cockles,  leape  Ooggi*,  or  Hindman's  buffe  ; 

To  drinke  the  halfer  pottes,  or  deale  at  the  whole  canne; 

To  playe  at  chesse,  or  pue,  and  inkedior&nne; 

To  daunre  the  morris,  playe  at  liarley  breake; 

At  alle  exploytes  a man  can  thinke  or  speake ; 

At  shove-grote,  ’venter  poyntc,  at  crosse  and  pyle  ; 

At  “ Bcshrewe  him  that’s  last  at  any  style ; ” 

1 At  lepyngc  over  a Christinas  bon  Iyer, 

Or  at  the  “ drawynge  dame  owte  a'  the  myre 

At  “ Shoote  cock,  Gregory,"  stoole-ball,  ami  what  not ; 

Pickc-poynt,  top,  and  scourge  to  make  him  hot."* 

Burton,  after  mentioning  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling,  and  Fishing,  says, 
“ many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  ringing,  bowling, 
shooting,  (with  the  bow),  keelpins,  tronks,  coits,  pitching  bars,  hurling,  wrestling, 
leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring,  swimming,  wasters,  foiles,  fool-hall,  balow  ti, 
quintan,  etc.,  and  many  suclt  which  are  the  common  recreations  of  the  Country 
folks.”  f He  subsequently  adds  hull  and  bear  baiting  as  common  to  both  coun- 
trymen and  ^ citizens,  and  then  Subjoins  to  the  list  of  rural  amusements,  dancing, 
singing,  masking,  .mumming,  and  stage-players.  § For  the  ordinary  recreations 
of  winter,  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  town,  he  recommends  “ cards,  tables  and 
dice,  shovelboord,  chess-play,  the  philosopher's  game,  smalt  trunks,  shuttle-rock, 
billiards,  musirk,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  tile  games,  frolicks,  jests,  riddles, 
catches,  purposes,  questions  and  commands,  and  merry  talcs.”  ” 

From  this  statement  it  will  immediately  appear,  that  many  of  the  rural  diver- 

* MS  Harl.  l,ibr..  No.  *<?0o7,  apud  Slnitt'*  Customs.  Kcc. 

+ Burton**  Aimtnmy  of  Ml  am  holy,  8lb  e«lit  fol.  1670  p.  169,  1*0. 

| Ibid  p.  1 72.  § Ibid.  j».  174  **  Ibid  p.  17*2. 
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sions  of  this  period  arc  Ihosc  likewise  of  Hie  present  day,  and  that  no  large  portion 
of  (lie  catalogue  ran  with  propriety  call  fora  more  extended  notice. 

At  the  head  of  those  which  demand  some  brief  elucidation,  we  shall  place  tho 
Itinerant  Stage,  a country  amusement,  however,  w hich,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
was  fast  degenerating  into  contempt.  The  performance  of  secular  plays  by  stroll- 
ing companies  of  minstrels,  had  been  much  encouraged  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
not  only  by  the  vulgar,  hut  by  the  nobility,  into  whose  castles  and  halls  they  were 
gladly  admitted,  and  handsomely  rewarded.  At  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  custom  was  still  common,  and  Mr.  Steevens,  as  a proof  of  it, 
has  furnished  us  with  the  following  entry  from  the  liflh  Earl  of  Northumberland's 
Household  Book,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1512  : — 

" Rewards  to  Players. 

“ Item,  lo  be  p»yd  to  the  said  Richard 'fioirgc  and  Thomas  Percy  for  rewards  lo  players 
for  playes  playd  in  Chrislyniiyas  by  \trm\rqrn  in  my  house  after  xxd.  every  play  by  estimation 
Somme  xixiijs.  ilijd.  Which  ysWppoynted  to  he  paid  to  the  said  Richard  Gowge  and  Thomas  Percy 
at  the  said  Cbrislynmas  in  full  contcntacion  of  the  said  reward  ys  suiijs.  iiijd.” 

That  these  itinerants  were  still  occasionally  admitted  into  the  country  mansions 
of  the  great,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  have  satisfactory  evidence;  but  it 
may  be  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  Elizabeth  herself  was  entertained  with  an 
historical  play  at  Konclworth  Castle,  by  performers  who  came  for  that  purpose 
from  Coventry ; and  that  Shakspeare  has  favoured  us  with  another  instance,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  following  scene  in  his  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  supposed  to 
Lave  been  written  in  1594  : — 

“ Lord.  Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds 

Belike,  some  noble  gentleman  ; that  means, 

Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. — 

How  now  ? who  is  it  ? 

Sr.ro.  An  it  please  your  honour, 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near  . 

Enter  Play  era. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 

1 Play.  We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  slay  with  ine  to  night > 

2 Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 

Lord.  With  all  my  heart. — 

Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 

And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one  : 

Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords.”  Act  1,  sc.  1. 

From  this  passage  it  may  be  deduced,  that  the  itinerant  players  of  this  period 
were  held  in  no  higher  estimation  than  menial  servants;  an  inference  which  is 
corroborated  by  referring  to  the  anonymous  play  of  A Taming  of  a Shrew,  written 
about  1590,  where  the  entry  of  the  players  is  thus  marked,  “ Enter  two  of  the  plaiers, 
with  packs  at  their  hacks.”  The  abject  condition  of  these  strollers,  Mr.  Pope  has 
attributed,  perhaps  (oo  hastily,  lo  the  stationary  performers  of  this  reign ; “the  top 
of  the  profession,”  he  observes,  “ were  then  mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of  the 
stage;  they  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the  steward,  not  placed  at  the  lord’s 
table,  or  thp  lady’s  * toilette;”  a passage  on  which  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked, 
that  l’o|)C  “ seems  not  to  have  observed,  that  the  players  here  introduced  are 
stollers;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  author,  Ueminge,  Burbage, 
Condcll,  etc.,  wlm  were  licensed  by  King  James,  were  treated  in  this  manner.” 

• Pope'*  Preface  lo  hi*  edition  of  Shak*pcarc. 


A 

Exit  Servant. 
Re-enter  a Servant. 
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On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Stocvcns  supports  tlic  optjilon  of  Pope  by  asserting,  that 

“ At  the  period  when  this  comedy  ( Taming  ot  a Shrew)  was  written,  and  for  many  years  after, 
the  profession  of  a player  was  scarcely  allow  ed  to  be  reputable.  The  imagined  dignity,”  he  con- 
tinues, “ of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  itinerant  companies,  Is,  therefore,  unworthy  considera- 
tion. I can  as  easily  believe  that  the  blundering  editors  of  the  first  folio  were  suffered  to  lean 
their  hands  on  Queen  Elizabeth’s  chair  of  slate,  as  that  they  were  admitted  to  the  table  or  the 
Karl  of  Leicester,  or  the  toilette  of  Lady  Hunsden.  Like  Stephen,  in  every  Man  iu  his  Humour, 
the  greatest  indulgence  our  histrionic  leaders  could  have  eipccted,  would  have  been  a trencher 
and  a napkin  in  the  buttery.” 

The  inference,  however,  which  Mr.  Malone  has  drawn,  appears  to  have  the 
authority  of  Shakspeare  himself;  for  when  Hamlet  is  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the 
players,  he  exclaims,  “ How  chances  it,  they  travel:  their  residence,  both  iu 
reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways;”  a question,  the  drift  of  which 
even  Mr.  Steevens  explains  in  the  following  words  : “ How  chances  it  they 

travel? — i.  e.  How  happens  it  that  they  are  become  strollers? — Their  residence, 
both  in  reputation  and  prolit,  was  better  both  ways — i.  c.  To  have  remained  in  a 
settled  theatre  was  the  more  honourable  as  well  as  the  more  lucrative  situation.” 
We  have  every  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  the  difference  between  the 
stroller  and  the  licensed  [performer  was  in  Shakspeare's  time  considerable ; and 
that  the  latter,  although  not  the  companion  of  lords  and  countesses,  was  held  in 
a very  respectable  light,  if  his  personal  conduct  were  good,  and  became  the  occa- 
sional associate  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  age;  while  the  former  was 
frequently  degraded  beneath  the  rank  of  a servant,  and,  in  the  statute,  indeed,  39 
Eliz.  eh.  4.  lie  is  classed  with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars. 

This  depreciation  of  the  character  of  the  itinerant  player,  tow  ards  the  close  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  soon  narrowed  his  field  of  action ; the  opulent  became  unwilling 
to  admit  into  their  houses  persons  thus  legally  branded;  and  the  stroller  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  his  talents  at  wakes  and  fairs,  on  temporary 
scaffolds  and  barrel  heads;  “if  lie  pen  for  thee  once,”  says  Ben  Jonson,  address- 
ing a strolling  player,  “thoushalt  not  need  to  travell,  with  thy  pumps  full  of 
gravell,  any  more,  after  a blinde  jade  and  a hamper,  and  stalk  upon  boards  and 
barrel-heads  to  an  old  crackt  trumpet.”  * 

Many  country-towns,  indeed,  at  this  period,  w’ere  privileged  to  hold  fairs  by  ex- 
hibiting a certain  number  of  stage  plays  at  their  annual  fairs.  Of  these,  Man- 
ningtree  in  Essex  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated;  Ileywood  mentions  it  as 
notorious  for  yearly  plays  at  its  fair;  and  that  its  festivity  on  these  occasions  was 
equally  known,  is  e\  ident  from  Shakspeare’s  comparison  of  F alstatT to  a “ roasted 
Manningtree  ox  with  a pudding  in  his  belly."  The  histrionic  fame  of  Manning- 
tree  Mr.  Malone  proves  by  two  quotations  from  Nashe  and  Decker;  the  former 
exclaiming  in  a poem,  called  “ The  Choosing  of  Valentines," 

“Or  see  a play  or  strange  moralitie, 

.Shewen  by  bachelric  of  Manning-tree, 

W hereto  tile  countric  franklins  llock-mcalc  swarmc  ; ” 

and  the  latter  observing,  iu  a tract  entitled  “Seven  deadly  Sinnes  of  London,” 
loo*,  that  “ Cruelty  has  got  another  part  to  play;  it  is  acted  like  the  obi  morals 
at  Manningtree.” 

This  custom  of  stage-playing  at  annual  fairs  continued  to  support  a few’  itinerant 
companies;  but  in  general,  after  the  halls  of  the  nobility  and  gentry'  were  shut 
against  them,  | they  divided  into  small  parties  of  three  or  four,  and  at  length 

* Poetaster,  1G01,  tide  Ben  Jousou'*  Works,  fol.  edit,  of  1640,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

f Apology  for  Actors,  1612. 

i By  the  statute  of  the  Eliz.  any  baron  of  the  realm  might  license  a company  of  players;  but  by  the 
statute  of  first  James  I . “ it  is  dt  dared  and  enacted,  that  from  thenceforth  no  authority  given,  or  to  be 
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became  mere  jugglers,  Jesters,  and  puppet-show  exhibitors.  This  last-mentioned 
amusement,  Indeed,  and  its  professors,  seem  to  have  been  known,  in  this  country, 
under  the  name  of  motions,  and  motion-men,  as  early  as  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  ’ and  the  term,  indeed,  continued  to  be  thus  applied  in 
the  time  of  Jonson,  who  repeatedly  uses  it,  in  his  “ Bartholomew  Fair.”  -j-  The 
degradation  of  the  strolling  companies,  by  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
rendered  the  exhibition  of  automaton  figures,  at  this  period,  common  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Tl.cy  are  alluded  to  by  Shakspearc  under  the  appellation  of  drolleries; 
thus  in  the  Tempest,  Alonzo,  alarmed  at  the  strange  shapes  bringing  in  the  ban- 
quet, exclaims, 

“Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens!  What  were  these?" 

a question  to  which  Sebastian  replies, 

M .1  LIVING  drollery /’  Act  ill,  sc.  3.  I 

moaning  by  this  epithet  to  distinguish  them  from  the  wooden  puppets,  the  perfor- 
mers in  the  shows  called  drolleries. 

A very  popular  annual  diversion  was  celebrated,  during  the  age  of  Shakspearc, 
and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  after,  on  the  Cotswohl  Hills  in  Gloucestershire. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  rural  games. which  constituted  this  anniversary,  were 
founded  by  one  Robert  Dover  on  the  accession  of  James  I.;  but  it  appears  to  be 
ascertained  that  Dover  was  only  the  reviver,  with  additional  splendour,  of  sports 
w hich  had  been  yearly  exhibited,  at  an  early  period,  on  the  same  spot,  and  perhaps 
ODly  discontinued  for  a short  time  before  their  roival  in  1603. 

“We  may  learn  from  Rudder’*  History  of  Hlocestershire,”  *ays  Mr.  Chalmers,  “ that,  in 
more  early  limes,  Ihcre  was  alColl^wold  a customary  meeting,  every  year,  at  Whitsonfide,  colled 
an  ale,  or  Whitson-ale,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  lads,  and  the  lasses,  of  the  villagery,  who, 
annually,  chose  a Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Yule,  who  were  the  authorized  rulers  of  the  rustic 
revellers.  There  is  in  the  Church  of  Cirencester,  say  Rudder,  an  arcicnl  monument,  in  basso 
relievo , that  evinces  the  antiquity  of  those  games,  which  were  known  to  Shakspeare,  before  the 
accession  of  King  Jqmes.  They  were  known,  also,  to  Drayton  early  in  that  reign  : for  upon  the 
inap  of  Olocestershire,  which  precedes  the  fourteenth  sone,  there  is  a representation  of  a Whitsun* 
ale,  with  a May  pole,  which  last  is  inscribed  ' Ileigh  for  Cotswold.’ 

“ Ascending,  next,  faire  Cotswold ’s  plaines, 

She  revels  with  the  Shepherd's  svvaiues.”  $ 

Mr.  Strutt  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cotswold  games  had  a much  higher  origin 
than  the  time  of  Dover,  and  observes  that  they  are  e\idently  alluded  to  iu  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  John  Ileywood  the  epigrammatist: 

w He  fometh  like  a bore,  the  heaste  should  seeme  bolde, 

For  he  is  as  tierce  as  a lyon  of  Colstvold.*'  ** 

In  confirmation  of  these  statements  it  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Stecvcns  and 
Mr.  Chalmers  have  remarked,  that  in  Randolph’s  poeins,  1638,  . is  to  be  found 


given  nr  inndc,  by  any  baron  of  this  realm,  or  any  other  honourable  personage  of  greater  degree,  unto  any 
interlude  players,  minstrels,  jugglers,  bearwnrd,  or  any  other  idle  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  using  any 
unlawful  games  or  plays,  to  play  or  act.  should  be  available  to  free  qt  discharge  the  said  persons,  or  any 
of  them,  from  the  pains  and  punishments  of  rogues,  of  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  iu  the  said  statutes 
(those  of  Klil.)  mentioned,” 

* A character  iu  Gmnmar  Gur ton's  Needle,  says  Mr.  Strutt,  a comedy  supposed  to  have  been  written 
A.D.  1517,  declares  he  will  go  “and  travel  with  young  G«k»*c,  the  motion-man , for  a puppet-player.”  * 
This  reference,  however,  is  iuaccurate,  for  after  a diligeut  perusal  of  the  comedy  in  question,  no  such  i>as- 
sage  is  to  be  found. 

t Ben  Jonson ’s  Works,  fol.  edit.  1640,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.  act  v.  sc.  4. 

f Vide  Malone  on  the  Chronological  Order  of  Snakspeare’s  Plays. 

5 ( f. aimer- s Supplemental  Apology,  p.  323,  note  a.  **  Strutt  s Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  20, 

• Strutt**  Sports  tort  FVIhih  •,  p.  JSC,  note  b. 
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“An  eclogue  on  tlie  noble  assemblies  revived  on  Cotswold  bills  by  Mr.  Robert 
Dover ; ami  in  D’Avenanl’s  poems  published  the  same  year,  a copy  of  verses  “In 
celebration  of  the  yearcly  preserver  of  the  games  at  Cotswold.” 

The  Reviver  of  these  far-famed  games  was  an  enterprising  attorney,  a native  of 
Rarton  on  the  Heath  in  Warwickshire,  and  consequently  a near  neighbour  to 
Shakspeare’s  country-residence.  He  obtained  permission  from  King  James  to  be 
the  director  of  these  annual  sports,  which  he  superintended  in  person  for  forty 
years.  They  were  resorted  to  by  prodigious  multitudes  of  people,  and  by  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry  for  sixty  miles  round,  until  “the  rascally  rebellion,”  to  adopt 
the  phraseology  of  Anthony  Wood,  “was  begun  by  the  Presbyterians,  which  gave 
a stop  to  their  proceedings,  and  spoiled  all  that  was  generous  and  ingenious 
elsewhere.”  ’ 

They  consisted  originally,  and  previous  to  the  direction  of  Dover,  merely  of 
athletic  exercises,  such  as  wrestling,  leaping,  cudgel-playing,  sword  and  buckler 
lighting,  pitching  the  bar,  throwing  the  sledge,  tossing  the  pike,  etc.  etc.  To 
these  Dover  added  coursing  for  the  gentlemen  and  dancing  for  the  ladies;  a tem- 
porary castle  of  hoards  being  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fair  sex,  and  a 
silver  collar  adjudged  as  a prize  for  the  fleetest  greyhound. 

To  these  two  eras  of  the  Cotswold  Games  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the  Second  Part 
of  King  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Justice  Shallow  refers 
to  the  original  state  of  this  diversion,  when  in  the  first  of  these  dramas  he  enume- 
rates among  the  swinge-bucklers,  “Will  Squeele,  a Cotsole  man;”  and  to 
Dover’s  improvement  of  them,  when,  in  the  second,  he  represents  Slender  asking 
Page,  “ Howr  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  Sir?  I heard  say,  he  was  out-run  on 
Cotsale.” 

Dover,  tradition  says,  was  highly  delighted  with  the  superintendence  of  these 
games,  and  assumed,  during  his  direction  of  them,  a great  deal  of  state  and  con- 
sequence. “Captain  Dover,”  relates  Granger,  atitle  which  courtesy  had  probably 
bestowed  on  this  public-spirited  attorney,  “ had  not  only  the  permission  of  James 
I.  to  celebrate  the  Cotswold  Games,  but  appeared  in  the  very  eloaths. which  that 
monarch  had  formerly  worn  f,  and  with  much  more  dignity  in  his  air  and 
aspect.”:): 

In  1036,  there  was  published  at  London  a small  quarto,  entitled,  “Annalia 
Dubrensia,  upon  the  yearly  Celebration  of  Mr.  Robert  Dover’s  Olympic  Games, 
upon  Cotswold  Hills,  abook  consisting  entirely  of  recommendatory  verses,  written 
by  Jonson,  Drayton,  Randolph,  and  many  others,  and  with  a print  prefixed  of 
Dover  on  horseback. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  this  period,  and  for  many  subsequent  years,  there  were 
several  places  in  the  kingdom  which  had  Games  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Cotswold,  though  not  quite  so  celebrated;  for  Heath  says,  that  a carnival  of  this 
kind  was  kept  every  year,  about  the  middle  of  July,  upon  Halgaver-moor,  near 
Bodwin  in  Cornwall;  “resorted  to  by  thousands  of  people.  The  sports  and  pas- 
times here  held  were  so  well  liked,”  he  relates,  “by  Charles  the  Second,  when 
he  touched  here  in  his  waytoSicily,  that  he  became  a brother  of  the  jovial  society. 
The  custom,”  he  adds,  “of  keeping  this  Carnival  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
Saxons.”  § 

Of  the  four  great  rural  diversions,  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling  and  Fishing, 
the  first  will  require  the  greatest  share  of  our  attention,. as  it  js  now  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  extinct,  and  was,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  most 
prevalent  and  fashionable  of  all  amusements. 

To  the  very  commencement,  indeed,  of  the  seventeenth. century,  we  may  point, 

* Athena;  Oxon.  vol.  ii  n.  81*2. 

■f  They  w«*r«*  ffivwi  him  f»y  Kudymion  Porter,  the  King*.*  servant. 

£ Biographical  History  of  England,  vol . ii.  p 399.  Svo.  edit,  of  1775.  ^ 1 

$ Strutt’s  Spr*rts  and  Pastime*,  p.  20,  and  ih-atli's  Description  of  Cornwall,  173d. 
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as  lo  the  zenith  of  its  popularity  and  reputation;  for  although  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  tikis  country  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,”  it  was, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth,  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  conlined  to  the 
highest  rank  of  society.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  however,  it 
descended  from  the  nobility  to  the  gentry  and  wealthy  yeomanry,  and  no  man 
could  then  have  the  smallest  pretension  to  the  character  of  a gentleman  who  kept 
not  a cast  of  hawks.  Of  this  a ludicrous  instance  is  given  us  by  Ben  Jonson,  in 
his  “Every  Man  in  his  Humour:” 

“ Matter  Stephen.  How  docs  my  cousin  Edward,  undo  ? 

Knowell.  0,  well  cousse,  goe  in  and  sec : I doubt  be  be  scarce  stirring  yet. 

Steph.  Uncle,  afore  I goe  in,  can  you  tell  me,  an1  he  have  ere  a booke  of  the  sciences  of  hawk- 
ing, and  hunting  ? I would  faine  borrow  it. 

Know.  Why,  I ho;>e  you  will  not  a hawking  now,  wilt  you? 

Ste/ih.  No,  cousse;  but  I’ll  practise  against  next  yere,  uncle.  I 'have  bought  me  a bawke,  and 
a hood,  and  bells,  and  all ; I laclc  nothing  but  a booke  to  keepe  it  by. 

Amur.  O,  most  ridiculous. 

Steph.  Nay,  looke  you  now,  you  are  angrie,  uncle:  why  you  know,  an’  a man  have  not  skill  in 
the  hawking,  and  hunting-languages  now-a-days.  I’ll  not  give  a rush  for  him.  They  are  more 
studied  than  the  Greckc,  or  the  Latino,  He  is  for  no  gallant’s  company  without  ’hem. — A fine 
jest  ifailh ! Slid  a gentleman  mun  show  bimselfe  like  a gcutleman ! ” ; 

That  the  character  of  Master  Stephen  is  not,  in  this  respect,  overcharged,  but 
represents  faithfully  the  fashionable  folly  of  the  age,  is  evident  from  many  con- 
temporary writers,  artd  especially  from  thatsensible  old  author  Richard  Brathwait, 
who,  speaking  of  dogs  and  hawks,  says, 

“They  are  lo  be  used  only  as  pleasures  and  recreations,  of  which  to  speafce  sparingly  were 
much  better,  than  onely  to  discourse  of  them,  as  if  our  whole  readme/  were  in  them.  Neither 
doe  I speake  this  without  just  capse ; for  I have  noted  this  fault  in  many  of  our  younger  brood  of 
Gentry,  who  either  for  want  of  education  in  learning,  or  their  owne  neglect  of  learning,  have  no 
soouer  attained  to  the  strength  of  making  their  fist  a pearch  for  a hawke,  but  by  the  hclpe  or 
some  bookes  of  faulconry,  whereby  they  are  instructed  ih  the  words  of  art,  they  will  run  division 
upon  discourse  of  this  pleasure:  whereas,  if  at  any  time  they  be  interrupted  by  occasion  of  some  other 
conference,  these  Highflyer*  are  presently  tobee  mewed  up,  for  they  are  taken  from  their  element.” 

Many  of  the  best  books  on  the  Art  of  Falconry  were  written,  indeed,  as  might 
be  expected,  during  this  universal  rage  for  the  amusement,  and  the  hawking 
coxcombs  of  the  day,  adopting  their  language  on  all  occasions,  became  necessarily 
obtrusive  and  pedantic  in  a disgusting  degree.  Of  these  manuals  the  most 
popular  were  written  by  George  Turbcrvillc,  Gervase  Markham,  and  Edmand 
Best.  § 

But  the  most  detrimental  consequence  arising  from  the  universality  of  this  ele- 
gant diversion,  was  the  immense  expense  that  attended  it,  and  which  frequently 
involved  those  who  were  not  opulent  in  utter  ruin  : a result  not  to  bo  wondered 


* “ About  the  year  750,  Winifrid,  or  Boniface,  a native  of, England,  and  nrchbishop  of  Mons,  acquaints 
Ethelbnld,  a king  of  Keut,  that  he  has  sent  him  one  hawk,  two  falcons  and  two  shields  > And  Hcdiliiert,  a 
king  of  the  Mercians,  requests  the  same  nrchhishop  Winifrid  to  send  him  two  falcons  which  have  been 
tmiued  to  kill  crane*.  See  Epistol.  Winifrid.  (Bonifac.)*Mogunt.  1005.  1629.  And  in  Bit)].  Pair.  tom.  vi.f 
and  tom.  xiii  p.  70.” — Wartons  Hist  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

t Jonson *»  Work*,  fol.  vol.  i.  p.  6.  act  i.  sc.  1. 

$ Brathwait**  English  Gentleman,  2d  edit.  1633.  p.  220. 

§ “ The  Booke  of  Faulconrie,  or  Hawking,  for  the  onely  delight  and  pleasure  of  all  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen : collected  out  of  the  best  aucthors,  as  wel  Italians  as  Frenchmen,  and  some  English  practises  wiihnll 
concerning  Faulconrie,  the  con  ten  tea  whereof  are  to  be  Beetle  in  the  next  page  folowyiig.  By  Geo.  Tur- 
bcrville.  Gentleman.  NoCet  empla  dolore  volnplas.  Imprinted  at  Ix>ndon  for  Chr.  Barker,  at  the  signe  of 
the  Groshoper  in  Paules  Church-yarde,  1575.”  To  this  was  added,  the  M Noble  Arte  of  Venerie  or  Hunt- 
ing;” and  a re-impression  of  both,  “newly  revived,  corrected,  and  augmented  with  many  additions  proinr 
to  these  present  times,”  was  published  by  Thomas  Purfoot,  in  1611. 

Gervase  Markham  published  in  1595  the  edition  of  Dame  Julyann  Bnme’s  Treatise  on  Hawking  and 
Hunting,  which  we  bare  formerly  noticed,  and  which  was  lirst  printed  by  faxton.  nnd  afterwards  by ‘ Winkin 
De  Worde;  and  in  161£,  the  first  edition  of  his  Country  Contentments , which  contains  a treatise  ou 
Hawking  ; a work  so  popular,  that  it  reached  thirteen  or  fourteen  editions. 

Edmund  Best,  who  trained  and  s »ld  hawks,  printed  a treatise  on  Hunks  and  Hawking  in  1619. 
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at,  when  we  find,  that  at  the- commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a gnss— 
hawk  and  a tassel-hawk  were  not  to  bo  purchased  for  less  than  a hundred  marks; 
and  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  Thomas  Monson  gave  one  thousand  pounds 
for  a cast  of  hawks,  Hrathwait,  in  his  usual  strain  of  propriety,  advises  those  who 
are  not  possessed  of  good  estates,  to  give  up  all  idea  of  this  diversion,  and  exposes 
its  indiscriminate  pursuit  in  the  following  pleasant  manner:  — 

“ This  pleasure/’  observes  he,  4‘  as  il  is  n princely  delight,  so  it  movetb  many  to  be  so  dearely 
enamoured  of  it,  as  they  will  undergoe  any  charge,  rather  than  foregoe  it:  which  makes  nice 
recall  to  mind  a merry  tale  which  I have  read,  to  this  effect.  Divers  men  having  entered  into 
discourse,  touchiug  the  superfluous  care  (I  will  not  say  folly)  of  such  as  kept  dogs  and  hawkes  for 
hawking ; one  Paulus  a Florentine  stood  up  and  spake  : Not  without  cause  (quoth  hce)  did  that 
foolc  of  Millan  laugh  at  these ; and  being  entreated  to  tell  the  tale,  hec  thus  proceeded  ; upon  a 
time  (quoth  hee)  there  was  a citizen  of  IHillau,  a physitian  for  such  as  were  distracted  or  lunatickc  ; 
who  took  upon  him  within  a cerlaine  time  to  cure  such  as  were  brought  unto  him.  And  hec 
cured  them  after  this  sort:  Hee  had  a plat  of  ground  neerc  his  house,  and  in  it  a pit  of  corrupt 
and  stinking  water,  wherein  he  bound  such  as  were  mad  to  a stake,  some  of  them  knee  deepc, 
others  to  the  groin,  and  some  others  deeper  according  to  the  degree  of  their  madnessc,  w here  hec 
so  long  pined  them  with  water  and  hunger,  till  they  seemed  sound.  Now  amongst  others,  there 
was  one  brought,  whom  he  bad  put  tbigh-deepe  in  water ; who  after  fifteen  dayes  began  to  re- 
cover, beseeching  the  physitian  that  he  might  be  taken  out  of  the  water.  The  physitian  taking 
compassion  of  him,  tooke  him  out,  but  with  this  condition,  that  he  should  not  goe  out  of  the 
roomc.  Having  obeyed  him  cerlaine  days,  he  gave  him  liberty  to  walke  up  and  downe  the  house, 
but  not  to  passe  the  out-gate;  while  the  rest  of  his  companions,  which  were  many,  remaining  in 
the  water,  diligently  observed  the  physitian’s  command.  Now  it  chanced,  as  on  a time  he  stood 
at  the  gate  (for  out  he  durst  not  goe,  for  fearc  he  should  return  to  the  pit),  he  beckoned  to  a yong 
gentleman  to  come  unto  him,  who  had  a hawke  and  two  spaniels,  being  moved  with  the  novelty 
thereof ; for  to  his  remembrance  before  be  fell  mad,  be  had  never  seen  the  like.  The  yong  gen- 
tleman being  come  unto  him ; Sir  (quoth  he)  I pray  you  hear  meea  word  or  twro,  and  answer  met* 
at  your  pleasure  : What  is  this  you  ride  on  (quoth  he)  and  how  do  you  imploy  him?  This  is  a 
horse  (replied  he)  and  1 keepe  him  for  hawking.  Hut  what  call  you  that  you  carry  on  your  fist, 
and  how  do  you  use  it  / This  is  a hawke  (said  he)  and  1 use  to  flie  with  it  at  pluver  and  partridge. 
Hut  what  (quoth  he)  are  these  which  follow  you,  what  doc  they,  or  wherein  do  they  profit  you  ? 
These  are  dogges  (said  he)  and  necessary  for  hawking,  to  find  and  retrieve  my  game.  And  what 
were  these  birds  worth,  for  which  you  provide  so  many  things,  If  you  should  reckon  all  you  take 
for  a whole  yeere?  Who  answering,  he  knew  not  well,  but  they  were  worth  a very  little,  not 
above  six  crowoes.  The  man  replied  ; what  then  may  be  the  charge  you  ace  at  with  your  horse, 
dogges  and  hawke?  Some  fiflie  crowns,  said  he.  Whereat,  as  one  wondering  at  the  folly  of  the 
yong  gentleman  : Away,  away,  Sir,  I pray  you  quickly,  and  fly  before  our  physitian  returne  home  : 
for  if  he  find  you  here,  as  one  that  is  maddest  man  alive,  he  will  throw  you  into  bis  pit,  there  to 
be  cured  with  others,  that  have  lost  their  w its ; and  more  than  all  others,  for  he  w ill  set  you  chin- 
deepe  in  the  water.  Inferring  hence,  that  the  use  or  exercise  of  hawking  is  the  greatest  folly, 
unlessc  sometimes  used  by  such  as  are  of  good  estate,  and  fur  recreation  sake. 

“ Neither  is  this  pleasure  or  recreation  herein  taxed,  but  the  excessive  and  immoderate  ex  pence* 
which  many  are  at  in  maintaining  this  pleasure.  Who  as  they  should  be  wary  in  the  expencc  of 
their  coinc,  so  much  more  circumspect  in  their  expense  of  time.  So  as  in  a word,  1 could  w ish 
yong  gentlemen  never  to  bee  so  taken  with  this  pleasure,  as  to  lay  aside  the  dispatch  of  more 
serious  occasions,  for  a flight  of  feathers  in  the  ay  re."  * 

The  same  prudent  advice  occurs  in  an  author  who  wrote  immediately  subse- 
quent to  Brathwait,  and  who,  though  a lover  of  the  diversion,  stigmatises  the  folly 
of  its  general  adoption. 

44  As  for  hawking,”  says  he,  44 1 commend  it  in  some,  condemne  it  in  others;  in  men  of 
qualtlie  whose  estates  will  well  support  it,  I commend  it  as  a generous  and  uoble  qualitie;  but  in 
men  of  meane  ranke  and  religious  men, -J-  l condemne  it  with  Hlesensis,  as  an  idle  and  foolish 
vanilic;  for  1 have  ever  thought  it  a kind  of  madnessc  for  such  men,  to  bestow  ten  pounds  in 


* Brathwnif#  English  Gentleman,  2d  edit.  1633.  p.  201—203. 

| Henry  Pcaebam,  who  remarks  of  Hawking,  that  it  is  a recreation  M very  commendable  and  befitting  a 
Noble  or  Gentleman  to  exercise,”  add-,  that  M by  the  Cauon  Law,  Hawking  was  forbidden  unto  Clergic.’5 
The  Compleat  Gentleman,  2d  edit.  p.  212,  213. 
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feathers,  which  at  une  blast  might  he  bluwne  away,  and  to  bur  a momentary  monethly  pleasure 
with  the  labours  and  cxpencc  ur  a whole  yeare.”  * 

It  is  lo  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  gun  has  superseded,  among  the 
opulent,  the  pursuit  of  this  far  more  elegant  and  picturesque  recreation.  As  inti- 
mately connected,  for  many  centuries,  with  the  romantic  manners  and  costume 
of  our  ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  it  now  possesses  peculiar  charms  for  the  poet 
and  the  antiquary,  and  we  look  back  upon  the  detail  of  this  pastime,  and  all  its 
magnificent  establishment,  with  a portion  of  that  interest  which  time  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  splendid  pageantries  of  chivalry.  Of  the  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  it  produced,  in  Shaks|ieare's  time,  there  are 
not  wanting  numerous  proofs : he  has  himself  frequently  alluded  to  it,  and  the 
poets  Tuberville,  Gascoign,  and  Sydney,  have  delighted  to  expatiate  on  its  praises, 
and  to  adopt  its  technical  phraseology.  But  the  most  interesting  eulogia,  the  most 
striking  pictures  of  this  diversion,  appear  to  us  to  be  derived  from  a few  strokes  in 
Brathwait,  Nash,  and  Massinger;  writers  who,  publishing  shortly  after  Shak- 
speare’s  death,  and  describing  the  amusement  of  their  youthful  days,  of  course 
delineate  the  features  as  they  existed  in  Shakspearc's  age,  with  as  much,  if  not 
greater  accuracy  than  the  still  earlier  contemporaries  of  tho  hard. 

“ Hawkins,"  remarks  Brathwait,  " is  a pleasure  for  high  and  mounting  spirits:  such  as  will 
not  stoop  to  ioteriour  lures,  having  their  mindcs  so  farre  above,  as  they  scorn  to  partake  with  them. 
It  is  rare  to  consider,  how  a wilde  bird  should  bee  so  brought  to  hand,  and  sowell  managed  as  to 
make  us  such  pleasure  in  the  ayre  : but  most  of  all  to  foregoe  her  native  liberty  and  Feeding,  and 
returnc  to  her  Former  servitude  and  diet.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  rest,  we  arc  taught  to  admire  the 
great  goodness  and  bounty  oF  God,  w ho  hath  not  only  given  us  the  birds  oF  the  airc,  with  their 
flesh  to  Feede  us,  with  their  voice  lo  ehccre  us,  bill  with  their  flight  lo  delight  us.”f 

“ 1 have  in  my  youtbFull  dayes,”  relates  Nash,  “ beene  as  glad  as  ever  1 was  lo  come  From 
Schoole,  to  see  a little  martin  in  the  dead  lime  oF  the  yeare,  when  the  winter  had  put  on  her 
whitest  coat,  and  the  Frosts  had  scaled  up  the  brookes  anil  rivers,  lo  make  her  way  through  (he 
midst  of  a multitude  oF  Fowle-moutb'd  ravenous  crows  and  kilos,  which  pursued  her  with  more 
hydeous  cryes  and  clamours,  than  did  Coll  the  dog,  and  Malkin  the  maide,  the  Fox  in  the 
Apologue. 

“ When  the  geese  For  feare  flew  over  the  trees, 

And  out  of  their  hivos  came  the  swarme  of  bees 

Chaucer  in  hie  Nunes  Priests  Tale. 

andmaugre  all  their  oppositions  pulled  down  her  prey,  bigger  than  herselFc,  being  mounted  aloft, 
steeple-high  downe  to  the  ground.  And  to  heare  an  accipitrary  relate  againe,  bow  he  went  Forth 
In  a cleerc,  calme,  and  sun-shine  evening,  about  an  houre  beFore  the  sunne  did  usually  maske 
himselFe,  unto  the  river,  where  finding  oF  a mallard,  he  whistled  olT  his  Faulcon,  and  how  shec  flew 
from  bim  as  if  shce  would  never  have  turned  head  againe,  yet  presently  upon  a sboote  came  in , 
how  then  by  degrees,  by  little  and  little,  by  fly  ing  about  and  about,  she  mounted  so  high,  untill 
she  had  lessened  herself  to  the  view  of  the  beholder,  to  the  shape  of  a pigeon  or  partridge,  and 
had  made  the  height  of  the  moone  the  place  of  her  flight,  how  presently  upon  the  landing  of  the 
fowle,  shee  came  downe  like  a stone  and  cnewed  it,  and  suddenly  got  up  againe,  and  suddenly  upon 
a second  landing  came  downe  againe,  and  missing  of  it,  in  the  downccome  recovered  it,  beyond 
expectation,  lo  the  admiration  of  the  beholder,  at  a long ; and  to  beare  him  tell  a thirde  time, 
how  he  went  Forth  early  in  a winter’s  morning,  to  the  woody  fields  and  pastures  lo  fly  the  cockc, 
where  having  by  the  little  white  Feather  in  his  tayle  discovered  him  in  a brake,  he  cast  of  a tasel 
gentle,  and  how  he  never  ceased  in  his  circular  motion,  untill  be  had  recovered  his  place,  how 
suddenly  upon  the  flushing  of  the  cocke  be  came  downe,  and  missing  of  it  in  the  downcome,  what 
working  there  was  on  both  sides,  how  the  cocke  mounted,  as  if  he  would  have  pierced  the  skies  ; 
bow  (be  hawke  flew  a contrary  way,  untill  he  had  made  the  winde  bis  friend,  how  then  by  degrees 
be  got  up,  yet  never  oFTered  to  cotnc  in,  untill  he  had  got  the  advantage  of  the  higher  gound,  how 
then  he  made  in,  what  speed  the  cocke  made  to  save  himselfc,  and  wbal  hasty  pursuit  the  hawke 
made,  and  how  after  two  long  miles  flight  killed  it,  yet  in  killing  of  it  killed  himselfc.  These  dis- 

* Vide  Qunternio,  or  a Fourefold  Way  u>  a llnppie  I.ife,  set  forth  in  a Dialogue  belwcenc  a Country- 
man and  a Citizen,  a Divine  and  a Lawyer.  Per  Tho  Nash,  i’hilupolitean,  Kidd 

+ English  Gentleman,  p.  200. 
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courses  I love  to  hearc,  and  can  well  be  content  to  be  an  cyewilnessc  of  the  sport,  when  my  occa- 
sions will  permit.”  * . 

To  this  lively  and  minute  detail,  which  brings  the  scene  immediately  before  our 
eves,  we  must  be  allowed  to  add  the  poetical  picture  of  Massinger,  which,  as  Mr. 
Gilford  has  justly  observed,  “ is  from  the  hand  of  a great  master.” 

—  “ In  the  afternoon. 

For  we  will  have  variety  of  delights, 

W e’ll  to  the  field  «gain,  no  game  shall  rise 
But  we'll  be  ready  for't ; — 

■ ■ ■ . - for  the  pye  or  jay,  a sparrow  hawk 

Flies  from  the  fist ; the  crow  so  near  pursued, 

Shall  h©  compell’d  to  seek  protection  under 
Our  horses  bellies ; a beam  put  from  her  siege. 

And  a pistol  shot  off’  iu  her  breech,  shall  mount 
So  high,  that,  to  your  view,  she’ll  seem  to  soar 
Above  the  middle  region  of  the  air: 

A cast  of  haggard  falcons,  by  me  raann’d, 

Eying  the  prey  at  first,  appear  as  if 
They  did  turn  tail ; but  with  their  labouring  wings 
Getting  above  her,  with  a thought  their  pinions 
Clearing  the  purer  element,  make  in, 

And  by  turns  bind  with  her;  f the  frighted  fowl, 

Lying  at  her  defence  upon  her  back, 

With  her  dreadful  beak,  awhile  defers  her  death, 

But  by  degrees  forced  down,  we  part  the  fray, 

And  feast  upon  her.-—  - 

—  —Then,  for  an  evening  flight, 

A tiercel  gentle,  which  1 call,  my  masters. 

As  he  were  sent  a messenger  to  the  moon, 
lu  such  a place  flies,  as  he  seems  to  say, 

Bee  me,  or  see  me  not ! the  partridge  sprung, 

He  makes  his  stoop ; but  wanting  breath,  is  forced 
To  cancelier;|  then,  with  such  speed  as  if 
He  carried  lightning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 
The  trembling  bird,  who  even  in  death  appears 
Proud  to  be  made  his  quarry.”  $ 

After  these  praises  and  general  description  of  hawking,  it  will  lie  proper  to  men- 
tion the  various  kinds  of  hawks  used  for  this  diversion,  the  dilferent  modes  of  ex- 
ercising it,  and  a few  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  training 
of  the  birds. 

It  will  be  found,  on  consulting  the  “ Treatise  on  Hawking,”  by  Dame  Juliana 
Barnes,  printed  by  Wynkyn  De  Worde]  in  1496,  the  “Gentleman’s  Academie,” 
by  Markham,  1595,  and  the  “ Jewel  for  Gcntrie,”  published  in  1614,  that  during 
this  space  of  time,  the  species  of  hawks  employed,  and  the  several  ranks  of  society 
to  which  they  were  appropriated,  had  scarcely,  if  at  all  varied.  The  following 
catalogue  is,  therefore,  taken  from  the  ancient  Treatise  : 

“ An  eagle,  a bawter  (a  vulture),  a melown ; these  belong  unto  an  Emperor. 

A Gerfalcon : a Tcrcell  of  a Gerfalcon  are  due  to  a King. 

There  is  a Falcon  gentle,  and  a Tercel  gentle  -,  and  these  be  Tor  a Prince. 

There  is  a Falcon  of  the  rock ; and  that  is  for  a Duke. 

There  is  a Falcon  peregrine;  and  that  is  for  an  earl. 

Also  there  is  a Bastard ; and  that  hawk  is  for  a baron. 

There  is  a Sacre  and  a Sacret ; and  these  ben  for  a knight. 

There  is  a I.aunre  and  a Lanrell;  and  these  belong  to  a squire. 

There  is  a Merljon ; and  that  hawk  is  for  a lady. 

• Quatcrnin.  1653.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  writer  of  this  work  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  Thus,  Nash  the  author  of  Pierce  Penniless,  who  died  before  1606. 

-f  To  bind  with  is  to  tire  or  seize. — Gentleman's  Recreation 

i To  cancelier . u Canceller  is  when  a high-down  hawk  in  her  stooping,  turnelh  two  or  three  times  upon 
the  wing,  to  recover  herself  before  she  sehteth  her  prey.”-  - Gentleman's  Recreation. 

§ Githird's  Massinger,  voi,  iv.  p.  136, 137.— The  Guardian,  from  which  this  passage  is  taken,  was  li- 
censed iu  October,  1633. 
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There  it  an  Huby  ; ami  thal  hank  it  for  a young  man. 

Anil  these  ben  hanks  of  the  tour  ami  ben  both  Hturyil  (o  lie  called  and  reclaimed. 

And  yet  there  ben  more  kinds  of  hanks. 

There  is  a tlnshawk  ; and  that  hank  is  for  a yeoman. 

There  is  a Tercel ; and  that  is  for  a pour  man. 

There  is  a Sparehawk ; she  is  an  hank  for  a priest. 

There  is  a Muskyte;  and  he  is  for  an  holy-natcr  clerk.”  * 

' To  this  list  the  Jewel  for  Genlrc  adds  , 

A Kesterd,  for  a knave  or  servant. 

Many  of  these  birds  were  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  our  crowned  heads, 
and  nobility,  that  several  seven;  edicts  were  issued  for  the  preservation  or  lltcir 
eggs.  These  were  mitigated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; but  still  if  any  person  was 
convicted  of  taking  or  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  falcon,  gos-hawk  or  laner,  he 
was  liable  .to  stiller  imprisonment  lor  three  months,  and  was  obliged  to  find  secu- 
rity for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  or  remain  confined  until  he  did. 

Hawking  was  divided  into  two  branches,  land  and  water  hawking,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  usually  considered  as  producing  the  most  sport.  The  diversion  of  hawk- 
ing was  pursued  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot : on  the  former  in  the  fields  and 
open  country  ; on  the  lattpr,  in  woods,  coverts,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  When 
on  foot,  the  sportsman  had  the  assistance  of  a stout  pole,  for  the  purpose  of  leap- 
ing over  ditches,  rivulets,  etc. ; a circumstance  which  we  learn  from  the  chro- 
nicle of  Hall,  where  the  historian  tells  us  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  pursuing  his 
hawk  on  foot,  in  attempting  to  leap  over  a ditch  of  muddy  water  with  his  pole,  it 
broke,  and  precipitated  the  monarch  head-foremost  into  the  mud,  where,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  of  one  of  his  footmen,  named  John  Moody,  lie 
would  soon  have  been  suffocated  ; “ and  so,”  concludes  the  venerable  chronicler, 
“ God  of  hys  goodnesse  preserved  hftn.”  f 

The  game  pursued  in  hawking  included  a vast  variety  of  birds,  many  of  which, 
once  fashionable  articles  of  the  table,  have  now  ceased  to  bo  objects,  of  the  culi- 
nary art.  Of  those  w hich  are  now  obsolete  among  epicures  may  be  enumerated, 
herons,  bitterns,  swans,  cranes,  curlews,  sheldrakes,  cootes,  peacocks  ; of  those 
still  in  use,  teel,  mallard,  geese,  dneks,  pheasants,  quails,  partridges,  plovers, 
doves,  turtles,  snipes,  woodcocks,  rooks,  larks,  starlings,  and  sparrows. 

Hawking,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  fatigue  and  hazard  which  it  produced, 
was  a favourite  diversion  among  the  ladies,  who  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  according  to 
a writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  did  not  hesitate  to'assume  the  male  attire  and 
posture. 

“ The  Bury  j ladies,"  observes  he,’“  that  used  hawking  and  hunting,  were  once  in  a great 
vaine  of  wearing  breeches.”  $ The  same  author  has  preserved  a hanking  anecdote  of  some 
humour,  and  which  occurred,  likewise,  at  the  someplace:  “ Sir  Thomas  Jcrmin,”  he  relates, 
“ going  out  with  his  servants,  and  brookc  hankes  one  evening,  at  Bury,  they  were  no  sooner 
abroad,  but  Towle  were  found,  and  he  called  out  to  one  of  his  falconers,  Off  with  your  jerkin ; the 
fellow  being  into  the  wind  did  not  hcare  him ; at  which  he  stormed,  and  still  cried  out,  OfT  with 
] our  jerkin,  you  knave,  off  with  your  jerkin  ; now  it  felt  out  thal  there  was,  at  that  instant,  a 
platne  townsman  of  Bury,  in  a freeze  jerkin,  slood  belwiit  him  and  his  falconer,  who  seeing  Sir 
Thomas  in  such  a rage,  and  thinking  he  had  spoken  to  him,  unbuttoned  himself  amalne,  threw 
off  his  jerkin,  and  besought  his  worshippe  not  to  be  offended,  for  be  would  olf  with  his  doublet  too, 
to  give  him  content.”** 

That  the  training  of  hawks  was  a work  of  labour,  difficulty,  and  skill,  and  that 
tlie  person  upon  whom  the  task  devolved,  was  highly  prized,  and  supported  at  a 
great  expense,  may  be  readily  imagined.  The  Falconer  was,  indeed,  an  officer  of 
high  importance  in  the  household  of  the  opulent,  and  his  whole  time  was  absorb- 

* Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquities,  Vol.  ii.  p.  57,  £8.  j Hall's  Life  of  Henryk  VIII.  sub  an.  mj. 

t Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  Suffolk. 

p Anonymous  MS.,  entitled  u Merry  Passage*  and  Jousts.”  Bibi.  Ilarl.  6395  Art.  ccciiv. 

•*  Merry  Passages  and  Jensls,  art.  ccxxiii 
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wl  in  llto  duties  of  liis  station.  That  these  were  various  and  incessant  may  be 
deduced  from  the  following  curious  character  of  a falconer,  drawn  by  a satirist 
of  1615. * 

" A falkoner  is  the  egge  of  a tame  pullett,  hatch!  up  antong  hawkes  and  spaniels.  Hee  hath  in 
his  minority  conversed  with  kestrils  and  yong  hobbies:  but  growing  up  he  begins  In  handle  the 
lure,  and  look  a taw  Icon  in  the  face.  All  his  learning  makes  him  but  a new  tiuguist ; for  to  hare 
studied  and  practised  the  termes  of  Hawke's  Dictionary,  is  enough  to  excuse  bis  wit,  manners,  and 
humanity.  He  hath  too  many  trades  to  thrive : and  yet  if  hee  had  fewer,  hee  would  thrive  lease. 
Hee  need  not  be  envied  therefore,  for  a inonopolie,  though  he  be  barber-surgeon,  pbvsilian,  and 
apothecary,  before  be  commences  hawk-leech;  for  though  he  exercise  all  these,  and  the  art  of 
bow-strings  together,  his  patients  be  compelled  to  pay  him  no  further,  then  they  be  able.  Hawkes 
be  his  object,  that  is,  his  knowledge,  admiration,  labour,  and  all ; they  be  indeed  his  idoll,  or 
mistresse,  be  they  male  or  female:  to  tbem  he  consecrates  his  amorous  ditties,  which  be  no  sooner 
framed  then  hallowed  ; nor  should  he  doubt  to  overcome  the  fairest,  seeing  he  reclaimes  such 
haggards,  and  courts  every  one  with  a peculiar  dialect.  That  be  is  truly  affected  to  his  sweetheart 
in  her  fether-bed,  appearcs  by  the  sequele,  himselfe  being  sensible  of  the  same  misery,  for  they  be 
both  mewed  up  together:  but  he  still  chuses  the  worst  pennance,  by  chusing  rather  an  ale-house,  or 
a cellar,  for  his  moulting  place  than  the  hawke's  mew."f 

The  training  of  Hawks  consisted  principally  in  the  manning,  luring,  flying  and 
hooding  them.  Of  these,  the  first  and  second  imply  a perfect  familiarity  with  the 
man,  and  a perfect  obedience  to  his  voice  and  commands,  especially  that  of  return- 
ing to  the  fist  at  the  appointed  signal.  £ The  flying  includes  the  appropriation  of 
peculiar  game;  thus  the  Faulcon  gentle,  which,  according  to  Gcrvase  Markham, 
is  the  principal  of  hawks,  and  adapted  either  for  the  field  or  river,  will  fly  at  the 
partridge  or  the  mallard  ; the  Gerfaulcon  will  fly  at  the  heron  ; the  Saker  at  the 
crane  or  bittern  ; the  Lanner  at  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or  choofle  ; the.  Barbary 
Faulcon  at  tbe  partridge  only  ; the  Merlin  and  the  Hobby  at  the  lark,  or  any  small 
bird  ; the  Goshawk  or  Tercel  at  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or  hare  ; the  Sparrow- 
hawk  at  the  partridge  or  blackbird,  and  the  Musket  at  the  bush  only.§ 

The  hooding  of  hawks,  as  it  embraces  many  technical  terms,  which  have  been 
adopted  by  our  poets,  and  among  the  rest,  by  Shakspeare,  will  require  a more  ex- 
tended explanation,  and  this  we  shall  give  in  (ho  words  of  Mr.  Strutt. 

“ When  tbe  hawk,”  he  observes,  “ was  not  flying  at  her  game,  she  was  usually  hood-winked, 
with  a cap  or  hood  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  fitted  to  her  head  ; and  this  hood  was  worn 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  All  hawks  taken  upon  ‘ the  Jilt,’  the  term  used  for  carrying  them 
upon  the  hand,  had  straps  of  leather  called  jesset,"  put  about  their  legs  ; tbe  jesses  were  made 
sufficiently  long,  for  the  knots  to  appear  between  the  middle  and  the  little  lingers  of  the  band  that 
held  them,  so  that  the  lunes,  or  small  thongs  of  leather,  might  be  fastened  to  them  with  two 
tyrrits,  or  rings ; and  the  lunes  were  loosely  wound  round  the  little  finger ; lastly,  their  legs  were 
adorned  with  bells,  fastened  with  rings  of  leather,  each  leg  having  one  ; and  the  leathers,  to  which 
the  bells  were  attached,  were  denominated  bewils ; and  to  the  bewits  was  added  the  crcaucc,  or 

• The  Falconer  mw  sometimes  dn  sun  in, lied  the  Ostringer  or  Sperviter : u they  be  called  Ostringers,”  says 
Markham,  “ which  are  the  keepers  of  Goshawkes  or  Tercelles,  and  those  which  keepc  Spnrrow-lmwkea  or 
Muskets  are  called  tsnerviters.  and  those  .which  keepe  any  ether  kinde  of  hawke  being  long-winged  arc 
termed  Falconers.*’  Gentleman's  Aeadeinie  or  Book  of  St.  Albans,  fol.  8. 

■j*  Satyrical  Essayes,  Characters,  &c.,  by  John  Stephens,  1615.  16mo.  1st  edit. 

; “ All  hawks,”  says  Markham,  “generally  are  manned  after  one  manner,  that  is  to  say,  by  watching 
nod  keeping  them  from  sleep,  hy  a conlipuall  carrying  them  upon  your  6st,  and  by  n most  familiar  strmik 
iug  and  playing  with  them,  with  the  wing  of  a deal  fowl,  or  such  like,  and  by  ofteu  gazing  and  iookiug  them 
in  the  face,  with  a loving  and  gentle  countenance,  and  so  making  them  acquainted  w ith  the  man. 

“ After  your  hawks  are  manned,  you  shall  bring  them  to  tbe  Lure  ' by  easie  degrees,  as  first,  making  them 
jump  unto  the  fist,  after  fail  upon  the  lure,  then  come  to  the  voice,  and  lastly,  to  know  the  voice  and  lure  so 
perfectly,  that  either  ii [ mu  the  sound  of  the  one,  sight  of  the  other,  she  will  presently  come  in,  and  be  nirtsl 
obedient;. which  may  easily  he  performed,  by  giving  her  reward  when  she  doth  your  pleasure,  and  making 
her  fast  when  she  disobeyeth  : short  wing'd  hawks  shall  be  called  to  the  fist  only,  and  not  to  the  lure ; nei- 
ther shall  you  use  unto  them  the  loudnesse  and  variety  of  voice,  which  you  do  to  the  long  winged  hawks, 
but  only  bring  them  to  the  fist  by  chiripiug  your  lips  together,  or  else  by  the  whistle.  Countrey  Content  - 
ments. Ilthedit.  p.  .’It). 

§ Country  Coutentmeitts,  p.  29  - 

” Though  it  sometimes  appears  that  the  jesses  Were  made  of  silk. 

• An  object  MoltH  like  that  Uad  of  bird  width  the  likwk  » deigned  to  pursue.  The  due  at  the  tor*  wii  to  tempi  hioi  back  kfler  be 
kkd  Sowa.-Steemi». 
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long  thread,  by  which  the  bird  in  tillering,  was  'drawn  back,  alter  she  had  been  permitted  In  fly  ; 
and  this  was  called  the  reclaiming  ot  the  hawk.  The  bewits,  we  are  Informed,  were  useful  to 
keep  the  hawks  from  winding  when  she  baited,  that  is,  when  she  fluttered  her  wings  lo  fly  aflcr 
her  game.  Respecting  the  bells,  it  is  particularly  recommended  lhat  they  should  nut  be  too  heavy, 
to  impede  the  flight  of  the  bird;  and  Ibat  they  should  be  of  equal  weight,  sonorous,  shrill,  and 
musical ; not  both  of  one  sound,  but  the  one  a semitone  below  the  other  ;*  they  ought  not  lo  be 
broken,  especially  in  the  sounding  part,  because,  in  that  case,  the  sound  emitted  would  be  dull  and 
unpleasing.  There  is,  says  the  book  of  St.  Albans,  great  choice  of  sparrow-haw  k bells,  and  they 
are  cheap  enough;  but  for  gos-hawk  bells,  those  made  at  Milan  are  called  the  best ; and,  indeed, 
Ibey  are  excellent ; for  they  are  commonly  sounded  wilbf  silver,  and  charged  for  accordingly.”  X 

Thomas  Ileywood,  in  his  play,  entitled  “ A Woman  killed  with  Kindness,”  and 
acted  before  1604,  has  a passage  on  falconry,  four  lines  of  which  have  been  quoted 
by  Mr.  Strutt,  as  allusive  to  the  toning  of  the  Milan  bells  ; but  as  the  whole  is 
highly  descriptive  of  the  diversion,  and  is  of  no  great  length,  we  shall  venture  to 
transcribe  it,  with  the  exception  of  a few  lines,  entire  : 

“ 8ir  Charles.  So ; well  cast  ofF : aloft,  aloft ; well  flown. 

O,  now  she  takes  her  at  the  sotvse,  and  strikes  her  down 
To  th*  earth,  like  a swift  thunder  clap. — 

Now  she  hath  seized  the  fowl,  and  'gins  to  plume  her, 

Rebeck  her  not ; rather  eland  still  and  check  her. 

• So : seize  her  getsy  her  jesses , and  her  bells ; 

Away. 

Sir  Francis.  My  hawk  kill'd  too! 

Sir  Charles.  Aye,  but  ’twas  at  the  querrey 
Not  at  the  mount , like  mine. 

Sir  Fran.  Judgment,  my  masters. 

Cranwell.  Your’s  miss'd  her  at  the  ferre.  S 

Wendoll.  Aye,  but  our  Merlin  first  had  plumed  the  fowl, 

And  twice  renew'd  her  from  the  river  too ; 

Her  bells,  Sir  Francis,  had  not  both  one  weight. 

Nor  was  one  semi-tune  above  the  other: 

Methinks  these  Milain  bells  do  sound  too  full, 

And  spqil  the  mounting  of  your  hawk. — 

Sir  Fran.  Mine  likewise  seized  a fowl 

Within  her  talons;  and  you  saw  her  paws 
Full  of  the  feathers  : both  her  petty  singles , 

And  her  long  singles  griped  her  more  than  other ; 

The  terriah  of  her  legs  were  stained  with  blood : 

Not  of  the  fowl  only,  she  did  discomfit 
Some  of  her  feathrs  ; but  she  brake  away.”  ** 

To  hawking  and  the  language  of  falconry,  Shakspeare,  as  we  have  previously 
observed,  has  frequently  had  recourse,  and  he  has  selected  the  terms  with  his 
wonted  propriety  and  effect  ; of  this  five  or  six  instances  will  be  adequate  proof. 
Othello,  in  allusion  to  Desdemona,  exclaims  : 

• u These  observations  are  taken  from  ‘ The  Book  of  Saint  Albans ; * a subsequent  edition  says,  * at  least 
a note  under.'”  * 

*t*  u I am  told,  that  silver  being  mixed  with  the  metal,  when  the  bells  are  cast,  add*  much  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  souud  ; and  bencc  probably  the  allusion  of  Shakspeare,  when  he  says, 

‘ How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers*  tongues  by  night.'” 

± Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  28. 

§ These  technical  terms  mny  admit  of  some  explanation,  from  the  following  passage  in  Markham's  e<lition 
of  the  Booke  of  St*  Albans,  1695,  where  speaking  of  the  fowl  being  found  in  a river  or  pit,  he  adds,  M if 
shee  (the  hawk)  nyme  or  take  the  further  sale  of  the  river  or  pit  from  you,  then  she  skieth  thcfoule  at  fere 
jutlie  : but  if  she  kfU  it  on  that  side  that  you  are  on  yourselfe,  as  mans  times  it  chanccth,  theu  you  shai  say 
she  killed  the  fonle  at  the  jnlty  ferry:  if  yonr  hawke  nyme  the  foule  aloft,  you  slial  say  she  tooke  it  at 
the  mount.  If  you  see  store  of  mallards  separate  from  the  river  and  feeding  in  the  fielde,  if  your  Imwke 
flee  covertly  under  hedges,  or  close  by  the  ground,  by  which  means  she  nymeth  one  of  them  before  they 
can  riae,  you  shall  say,  that  foule  was  killed  at  the  querre.n  Gentleman’s  Academic,  fol.  12. 

Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p.  436  * 

* TbU  wtaMDrnl  edition,  In  which  Mr.  Strutt  allude*,  W probabl;  that  by  Cenm*e  Mkrkham,  who  lella  tu  under  the  bead  of**  Hawke* 
belle*,*’  “ To*  belle  which  yowr  hawke  *bal  wear©,  looke  ligany  wi»e  that  they  be  not  too  heavy,  whereby  they  orerloade  btr,  neither 
that  one  he  heavier  than  an  oilier,  but  both  of  like  weight : looke  aUo.  dial  they  be  well  founding  and  thrill,  yet  not  both  of  one  found. 
hut  on*  at  ItaMt  a Hole  under  th*  oThrr."  lie  add*  “ of  apar  hawkr*  belief  there  la  choice  enough,  and  the  charge  lillle,  bv  reauon  (bat 
the  ftore  thereof  It  great-  But  for  gothawk*  sometime*  belle*  #f  Mlllaioe  were  auppo*ed  to  bee  the  best,  aod  undoubted!*  they  be  etcel- 
lent,  for  thal  the*  are  founded  with  tllver,  and  the  price  of  them  U thereafter  : hot  there  he  wow,"  he  ofeervta.  *•  u«d  Wile*  out  of  (lie 
I owe  CouMtiie*  which  are  approotred  to  be  passing  rood,  for  they  are  principally  w/rrf,  they  arc  well  founded,  and  tweet  of  ringing, 
with  a p lew* ant  thrilnt-MC,  and  excellently  well  waling.''  Gentleman'*  Academic,  fol.  13. 
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“ If  1 clo  prove  her  haggard. 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 

„ I’d  whittle  her  off\  and  let  her  down  the  wind , 

To  prey  at  fortune.”  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

A haggard  is  a species  of  hawk  wild  and  difficult  to  be  reclaimed,  and  which,  if 
not  well  trained,  flies  indiscriminately  at  every  bird  ; a fault  to  which  Shakspeare 
again  refers  in  his  Twelfth  Night,  where  Viola  tells  the  Clown  that 

M He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests— 

And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 

That  comes  before  his  eye.”  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The  phrase  to  whistle  off  will  be  best  explained  by  a simile  in  Burton,  which 
opens  his  chapter  on  Air.  “ As  a long-winged  hawk  when  he  is  first  whistled  off 
the  fist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a circuit  in  the  air,  still 
soaring  higher  and  higher,  till  he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end  when 
the  game  is  sprung,  comes  down  amain,  and  stoops  upon  a sudden."  * To  let  a 
hawk  down  the  wind,  was  to  dismiss  it  as  worthless. 

Pctruchio,  soliloquising  on  the  means  which  he  had  adopted,  in  order  to  tame, 
his  termagant  bride,  says  emphatically, 

M My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty  ; 

And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorged. 

For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 

Another  way  1 have  to  man  my  haggard, 

To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper’s  call. 

That  is, — to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites, 

That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient.”  Act  iv.  sc.  1 . 

To  bate  in  this  passage  means  to  flutter  or  heat  the  wings,  as  striving  to  fly 
away,  and  is  metaphorically  used  in  the  following  address  of  Juliet  to  the  night  : 

— “ Come,  civil  night,— 

Hood  iny  unmann'd  blood  bating  iu  my  cheeks, 

With  thy  black  mantle.”  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

The  same  tragedy  furnishes  us  with  another  obligation  to  falconry,  where  the 
love-sick  maiden  recalls  Romeo  in  these  terms  : 

W Hist ! Romeo,  hist ! O,  for  a falconer's  voice 

To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again.”  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

FalstafTs  i>age  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  appositely  compared  to  the 
eyas-musket,  an  unfledged  hawk  of  the  smallest  species  : 

u Mrs.  Furd.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket  ? What  news  with  you?”-— Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Eyas-musket,  remarks  Mr.  Steevens,  is  the  same  as  infant  Lilliputian,  and  he 
subjoins  an  illustrative  passage  from  Spenser  : 

“ youthful  gay. 

Like  eyas-hawke,  up  mounts  into  the  skies, 

His  newly  budded  pinions  to  essay.”  f 

If  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  Hawking  the  most  splen- 
did and  prevalent  amusement  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  close  bad  to  witness 
its  decline  and  abolition  ; it  gave  way  to  a more  sure  and  expeditious,  though,  per- 
haps, less  interesting  mode  of  killing  game,  and  the  adoption  of  the  gun  had,  be- 
fore the  year  1700,  almost  entirely  banished  the  art  of  the  Falconer. 

The  costume  of  the  next  great  amusement  of  the  country,  that  of  Hunting, 

* Burton ’*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  8th  edit.  p.  152. 

t frftiry  Queen,  book  i.  cant.  II.  Man.  34.  “ Eyei, or  uum,”  says  Mr.  Pouco,  “in  a term  borrowed  from 
the  French  mats,  which  means  any  young  bird  in  the  nest,  avis  in  nido  It  is  the  first  of  five  several  names 
by  which  a falcon  is  railed  during  its  first  year.”  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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differs  at  present  in  fe.w  essential  points  from  what  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  chief  variations  may  be  intituled  in  the  disuse  of  killing  game  in  inclostfres, 
and  in  the  adoption  of  more  speed,  and  less  fatigue  and  stratagem,  in  the  open 
chase  ; or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  strength  and  speed  of  the  fleet  blood-horse,  aud 
not  of  the  athletic  and  active  huntsman,  or  old  steady-paced  hunter,  that  now  de- 
cide the  sport. 

“In  the  modern  chase,”  observes  Mr  Haslewood,  “the  lithsomness  of  youth  is  no  longer 
excited  to  pursue  the  animals.  Attendant  footmen  are  discontinued  and  forgotten;  while  the 
active  and  eager  rustic  with  a hunting  pole,  wont  lobe  foremost,  has  long  forsaken  the  field, 
nor  is  there  a trace  of  the  character  known,  escept  in  a country  of  deep  clay,  as  parts  of  Susses. 
Few  years  will  pass  ere  the  old  steady  paced  English  hunter  and  the  gabbling  beagle  w ill  be  equally 
obsolete.  Alt  the  sport  now  consists  of  speed.  A bare  is  hurried  to  death  by  dwarf  fox-hounds, 
and  a leash  murdered  in  a shorter  period  than  a single  one  could  generally  struggle  for  existence. 
The  hunter  boasts  a cross  of  blood,  or,  in  plainer  phrase,  a racer,  suOirientlv  profcssnljo  render 
a country  swerpslakes  doubtful.  This  variation  is  by  no  means  an 'improvement,  and  ran  only 
advantage  the  plethoric  citizen,  who  seeks  to  combat  the  somnolency  arising  front  civic  festivals  by 
a short  and  sudden  excess  of  exercise."  * 

The  mode  of  hunting,  indeed,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  still  con- 
tinued an  emblem  of,  and  a (it  preparation  for,  the  fatigues  of  war  ; nor  was  it  un- 
usual to  consider  the  toils  of  the  chase  as  initiatory  to  those  of  the  camp. 

“Tire  old  Lord  flray,  our  English  Achilles,"  says  Peacham,  “ when  hee  was  Depulie  or 
Ireland,  to  inure  his  snnues  for  the  warre,  would  usually  in  the  depth  of  w inter,  in  frlist,  snow, 
raine,  and  what  weather  soever  fell,  cause  limn  at  midnight  to  be  raised  out  of  their  beds,  and 
carried  abroad  on  hunting  till  the  next  morning  ; then  perhaps  come  wet  and  cold  home,  having 
for  a breakefast,  a browne  loafc  and  a tnouldic  cheese,  or  (which  is  ten  times  worse)  a dish  or 
Irish  butler;”  f 

and  Dekkar,  in  his  praise  of  hunting,  romarks,  that 

“ It  is  a very  (me  picture  of  warre,  nay,  it  is  a warre  in  itsclfc,  for  engines  are  brought  Into 
the  field,  stratagems  are  contrived,  ambushes  are  laide,  onsets  are  given,  alarams  slrucke  up, 
brave  encounters  are  made,  fierce  assaiiings  are  resisted  by  strength,  by  courage,  or  by  policie  ; 
the  rnemie  is  pursued,  and  the  pursuers  never  give  over  till  they  have  him  in  execution,  then  is 
a relreate  sounded,  then  are  spoiles  divided,  then  come  they  home  wearied,  but  yet  crowned 
with  honour  and  virtorie.  And  as  in  baltaiies,  there  bee  several  manners  of  fight ; so  in  the 
pastime  of  hunting,  there  are  several  degrees  of  game.  Some  hunt  the  lyon,  tkc. — others  pursue 
the  long-lived  hart,  the  couragious  slag,  or  the  nimble  footed  deere  ; these  arc  the  noblest  hunters, 
and  they  exercise  the  noblest  game : these  by  following  the  cliacc,  get  strength  of  boilie,  a free,  and 
nndisquieted  minde,  magnanimitie  or  spirit,  alacritic  of  heart,  and  unwearisomnessc  to  breakc 
through  the  hardest  labours:  their  pleasures  arc  not  insatiable,  but  are  contented  to  be  kept 
within  limits,  for  these  hunt  within  parkes  inclosed,  or  within  bounded  forests.  The  hunting 
of  the  hare  teaches  fearc  to  be  bold,  and  puts  simplicilie  to  her  shifts,  thal  site  growes  cunning  and 
provident ;”  elc.J 

Hunting  in  inclosures,  that  is,  in  parks,  chases,  and  forests,  wltere  the  game 
was  inclosed  with  a fence-work,  of  netting  stretched  on  posts  driven  into  the 
ground,  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  this  country  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Second  to  the  middle  of  the  seventtsenth  century.  The  manuscript  treatise  of 
William  Twici,  grand  huntsman  to  Edward  the  Second,  entitled  “Le  Art  Ike  Ve- 
it crie,  le  quel  maistre  (iuillamc  Twici  venour  le  roy  d'Angleterre  fist  en  son  temps 
per  aprandre  Autres,”§  the  nearly  contemporary  manuscript  translation  of  John 
Gyfford,  with  the  title  of  “A  book  of  Venerie,  dialogue"  wise;”  the  tract  called 
‘‘The  Maistre  of  the  Game,”  -J-f  in  manuscript  also,  and  written  by  the  chief 
huntsman  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  afterwards  Henry 

* Cennira  I.iu-rarin,  vn|.  x.  p 231.  f Complete  Gentleman,  2id  edit.,  p.  212,  213 

i fb'kknr’s  Villftiiic*  discovered  l»y  la  ithornc  and  ca  idle  tight,  1616. 

$>  Vide  Warton's  Mist,  of  tCiiitlinli  Poetry,  vol.  ii  |>.  221.  note. 

. *#  MS.  ('oltpu  l.ilmuy,  VespuMnnus,  B.  12. 

■fj  MS.  Digb.  182  Bib).  Bodl.  Warton,  to!,  ii.  p.  221.  note  m. 
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(lie  Fifth;  (lie  “Book  of  St.  Albans,’’  the  first  printed  treatise  on  the  subject,  and 
written  by  the  sister  of  Lord  Berners,  when  prioress  at  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell, 
about  1481;  the  tract  on  the  “Noble  Art  of  Venerie,”  annexed  to  Turberville  on 
Falconrie,  1575,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  George  Gascoigne,  and  the 
re-impression  of  the  same  in  loll,  all  describe  the  ceremonies  and  preparations 
necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  this,  now  obsolete,  mode  of  hunting,  which,  from  its 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  forms  a perfect  contrast  to  the  manly  fatigues  of  the  open 
chase. 

This  style  of  hunting,  indeed,  exhibited  great  splendour  and  pomp,  and  was 
certainly  a very  imposing  spectacle;  but  the  slaughter  must  have  been  easy  and 
great,  and  the  sport  therefore  proportionally  less  interesting.  When  the  king, 
the  great  barons,  or  dignitied  clergy,  selected  this  mode  of  the  diversion,  in  which 
either  bows  or  greyhounds  were  used,  the  masters  of  the  game  and  the  park- 
keepers  prepared  all  things  essential  for  the  purpose ; and,  if  it  were  a royal  hunt, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  furnished  stabling  for  the  king's  horses,  and  carts  for  the 
dead  game.  A number  of  temporary  buildings,  covered  with  green  boughs,  to 
shade  the  company  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  bad  weather,  were  erected  by  the 
foresters  in  a proper  situation,  and  on  the  morningof  the  day  chosen  for  the  sport, 
the  master  of  the  game  and  his  officers  saw  the  greyhounds  duly  placed,  and  a 
person  appointed  to  announce,  by  the  different  intonations  of  his  horn,  the  species 
of  game  turned  out,  so  that  the  company  might  be  prepared  for  its  reception  w hen 
it  broke  cover. 

The  enclosure  being  guarded  by  officers  or  retainers,  placed  at  equal  distances, 
to  prevent  the  multitude  prematurely  rousing  the  game,  the  grand  huntsman,  as 
soon  as  the  king,  nobility,  or  gentry  had  taken  their  respective  stations,  sounded 
three  long  mootes  or  blasts  with  the  horn,  as  a signal  for  the  uncoupling  of  the 
hart-hounds,  when  the  game,  driven  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  huntsman,  passed 
the  lodges  where  the  company  were  waiting,  and  were  either  shot  from  their 
bows,  or  individuals,  starting  from  the  group,  pursued  the  deer  with  greyhounds.* 

We  find,  from  the  poems  of  Gascoigne  and  Turberville,  as  they  appear  in  their 
Book  of  Hunting  of  1575,  that  every  accommodation  which  beautiful  scenery  and 
epicurean  fare  could  produce,  was  thought  essential  to  this  branch  of  the  sport. 
Turberville,  describing  the  scene  chosen  for  the  company  to  take  their  stations, 
says— 

“ The  place  should  first  be  pight,  on  pleasant  gladsome  greene. 

Yet  under  shade  of  stately  trees,  where  little  sunne  is  seene  : 

And  neare  some  fountains  spring,  whose  chrystall  running  streamer 
May  heljie  Jo  coole  the  parching  heate,  ycaught  hy  Phcrbus  beames. 

The  place  appoynted  thus,  it  neyther  shall  be  clad 
With  arras  nor  with  tapystry,  such  paltrie  were  too  bad  : 

Ne  yet  those  hote  perfumes,  whereof  proude  courtes  do  smell, 

May  once  presume  in  such  a place,  or  paradise  to  dwell. 

Away  with  fayned  fresh,  as  broken  boughes  or  leaves, 

Away,  away,  with  forced  flowers,  ygatbered  from  their  greaves  : 

This  .place  must  of  itselfe  a fiord  e such  sweet  delight. 

And  eke  such  shewe,  as  better  may  content  the  greedie  sight ; 

Where  sundry  sortes  of  bewes,  which  growe  upon  the  ground, 

May  seeme,  indeede,  such  tapystry,  as  we  by  arte,  have  found. 

Where  fresh  and  fragraut  flowers,  may  skorne  the  courtier’s  cost,  . 

Which  daubes  himselfe  with  syvet,  muske,  aud  many  an  ointment  lost. 

Where  sweetest  singing  byrdes  may  make  such  melodye, 

As  Pah,  nor  yet  Apollo’s  arte,  can  sounde  such  hnrmonye. 

Where  breath  of  westerue  windes,  may  calmely  yeld  content, 

Where  casements  neede  not  opened  be,  where  Sir  is  never  pent. 

Where  shade  may  serve  for  shryne,  and  yet  the  sunne  at  hande. 

W here  beautie  need  not  quake  for  coble,  ne  yet  with  sunne  be  landc. 


' The  substance  of  this  account  is  taken  from  “ The  Maistre  of  the  Game,”  written  for  the  use  of  i'riucc 
Henry. 
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* In  One  anti  to  conclude,  where  pleasure  dwell)  at  large, 

Which  princes  seeke  in  pallaccs,  with  payue  and  costly  charge. 

Then  such  a place  once  fbunde,  the  Butler  first  dppeares, — 

Then  comes  the  captaine  Cooke. — 

These  gentlemen  of  the  household,  it' seems,  came  well  provided;  the  farmer, 
with  wines  and  ales  “in  bottles  and  in  barrels,"  and  the  latter  with  “colde 
loynes  of  veale,  colde  capon,  beefe  and  goose,  pigeon  pyes,  mutton  colde,  neates 
tongs  poudred  well,  gambones  of  the  liogge,  saulsages  and  savery  knackes.”  * 

Of  the  stag-chase  in  the  open  country,  and  of  the  ceremonies  and  costume  at- 
tending it,  at  the  castellated  mansions  oftlie  Baron  and  opulent  Squire,  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  a tolerably  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  statement,  draw  n up  from  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  and  from 
the  works  of  the  ingenious  antiquary  Strutt. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  and  the  hunters,  were  usually  awakened  very 
early  in  the  morning  by  the  lively  sounding  of  the  bugles,  after  winch  it  was  not 
unusual  for  two  or  more  minstrels  to  sing  an  appropriate  roundelay,  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  master  of  the  mansion,  accompanied  by  the  deep  and  mellow 
chorus  of  the  attending  rangers  and  falconers.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  a song  of 
this  kind  in  his  Borneo  and  Juliet, f which  has  been  preserved  entire  by  Thomas 
Ravenscroft,  j:  and  commences  thus: 

M The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 

Sing  merrily  wee,  the  huulis  up  ; 

The  birds  they  sing, 

The  deere  they  fling  : 

Hey  nony  nony-no  ; &e.” 

The  Yeoman  Keepers,  with  their  attendants,  called  Ragged  Robins,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve,  next  made  their  appearance,  leading  the  slow-hounds  or 
brachets,  by  which  the  deer  were  roused.  These  men  were  usually  dressed  in 
Kendal  green,  with  bugles  and  short  hangers  by  their  sides,  and  quarter-staffs  in 
their  hands,  and  were  followed  by  the  foresters  with  a number  of  greyhounds  led 
in  leashes  for  the  purpose  of  plucking  dow  n the  game. 

This  assemblage  in  the  court  of  the  castle  was  soon  augmented  by  a number 
of  Retainers,  or  Yeomen,  who  received  a small  annual  pension  for  attendance  on 
these  occasions;  they  wore  a livery,  with  the  cognisance  of  tlie  house  to  which 
they  belonged,  borne,  as  a badge  of  adherence,  on  their  arms,  and  each  man  had 
a buckler  on  his  shoulder,  and  a burnished  broad  sword  hanging  Troiii  his  belt. 
Shortly  afterwards  appeared  the  pages  and  squires  in  hunting  garbs  on  horseback 
and  on  foot,  and  armed  with  spearsand  longandcross  bows;  and  lastly  the  Baron, 
his  friends,  and  the  ladies. ' 

The  company  thus  completed,  were  conducted  by  the  huntsmen  to  a thicket,  in 
which,  they  knew,  by  previous  observation,  that  a stag  had  been  harboured  all 
night.  Into  this  cover  the  keeper  entered,  leading  his  ban-dog  (a  blood-hound 

VideCcnsura  I.itcraria,  vol.  x.  p.  237,  238.  "f  Act  iii.  w\  6. 

i In  a work  entitled  “A  Briefe  Discourse  of  the  true  (but  neglected)  use  of  Churuct'riug  the  degrees  by 
their  perfection,  imperfection,  uud  diminution,  in  measurable  musicke,  against  the  common  practice  and 
ciistome  of  these  times.  Examples  whereof  are  exprest  in  the  harmony  of  4 voyces,  concerning  the  pleasure 
of  6 usual  Recreations.  1.  Hunting.  2.  Hawking.  3.  Damicing.  4.  Drinking.  5,  Enamouring.  By  Thomas 
Ravenscroft,  Bachelar  of  Musicke.  Londou,  printed  by  Edw.  Allde  for  Tho.  Adam?.,  1614.  Cum  pritilegio 
Regali,  4to.” 

Puttenham  refers  to  one  Gray  as  the  author  of  this  ballad,  who  was  in  good  estimation,  he  says,  with 
King  Henry,  “and  afterwards  with  the  Duke  of  Sommerset  ProtcctoOr,  for  making  certainc  merry  ballades, 
whereof  one  chiefly  was,  The  hunte  it  (is)  ftp,  the  huulc  is  up.”  P.  12. 

RiUon  refers  to  another  ballad,  as  the  prototype  of  Sliakspearc’s  line,  which,  he  says,  is  very  old,  and 
commences  thus:— 

i “ The  hunt  is  up,  the  bunt  is  up,  , 

And  uow  it  is  almost  day  ; 

And  he  that’s  a bed  with  another  mau's  wife, 

It’s  time  to  get  him  away.” 

Remarks  critical  and  illustrative , &tc.,  1783,  p 183. 
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ticd  in  a learn  or  band),  and  as  soon  as  the  stag  abandoned  it,  the  greyhounds 
were  slipped  upon  him;  these,  however,  after  running  two  or  three  miles,  he 
usually  threw  out,  by  again  entering  cover,  when  the  slow-hounds  and  prickers 
were  sent  in,  to  drive  him  from  his  strength.  The  poor  animal  now  traverses 
the  country  for  several  miles,  and  after  q^ing  every  effort  and  manoeuvre  in  vain, 
exhausted  and  bredftless,  his  mouth  embossed  with  foam,  and  the  tears  dropping 
from  his  eyes,  ho  turns  in  despair  upon  his  pursuers,  and  in  this  situation  the 
boldest  hunter  of  the  train  generally  rides  in,  and,  at  some  risque,  dispatches  him 
with  a short  hunting-sword.  The  trebte~mort  is  then  sounded,  accompanied  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the  yelping  of  the  dogs,  and  the  huntsman  ceremo- 
niously presents  his  knife  to  the  master  of  the  chase,  in  order  that  he  may  take, 
as  it  is  termed,  the  sap  of  the  deer.* 

The  danger  which  the  ancient  hunter  incurred,  on  dealing  the  death-stroke  to 
the  stag  when  he  turned  to  bay,' is  strikingly  exemplified  by  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Wilson  the  historian,  during  the  time  he  formed  a part  of  the  household  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

“ Sir  Peler  Lee,  of  Lime,  in  Cheshire,  Invited  my  lord  one  summer,  to  hunt  the  stagg.  And 
having  a great  stage  in  cbacc,  and  many  gentlemen  in  the  pursuit,  the  stagg  took  soyle.  And 
divers,  whereof  1 was  one,  alighted,  and  Stood  with  swords  drawne,  to  have  a cut  at  him,  at  his 
comiug  out  of  the  water.  The  staggs  there,  being  wonderfully  fierce  and  dangerous,  made  us 
youths  more  eager  to  he  at  him.  But  he  escaped  us  all.  And  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  hindered 
of  my  coming  nerc  him,  the  wav  being  sliperie,  by  a fall;  which  gave  occasion  to  some,  who  did 
not  know  mee,  to  speak  as  if  1 had  falnc  for  feare,  Which  being  told  me,  1 left  the  stagg,  and 
followed  the  gentleman  who  first  Spake  it.  But  I found  him  of  that  cold  temper,  that  it  seems  his 
words  made  an  escape  from  him;  as  by  his  denial  and  repentance  it  appeared.  But  this  made 
mee  more  violent  in  pursuit  of  the  stagg,  to  recover  my  reputation.  And  1 happened  to  be  the 
only  horseman  in,  when  the  dogs  sell  him  up  at  bay;  and  approaching  ncre  him  on  horsebacke, 
hcc  broke  through  the  dogs,  and  run  at  mee,  and  tore  my  horse's  side  with  his  homes  close  by 
my  thigh.  Then  1 quilted  my  horse,  and  grew  more  cunning  (for  the  dog9  had  sette  him  up 
akain),  stealing  behind  him  with  my  sword,  and  cut  bis  hamstrings  ; and  then  got  upon  his  back, 
and  cut  his  throate.”*{* 

* Of  the  language  former!/  used  by  the  huntsman  to  his  dogs,  a vary  curious  description  is  given  by 
Markham,  in  ins  modernised  edition  of  the  Book  of  St.  Albaus,  1595. 

" When  the  Huntsman,  ” says  he,  “ comitieth  to  the  kenncll  in  the  morning  to  couple  up  his  hounds, 
and  shall  jubet  once  or  twice  to  awake  the  dogs:  opening  the  kenncll  doore,  the  Huntsman  useth  some 
gentle  rating,  lest  in  their  hasty  camming  forth  they  should.hurt  one  another:  to  which  the  Frenchman 
useth  this  wordc,  Arere,  Arere,  and  we,  sost,  ho  ho  /to  ho,  once  or  twice  redoubling  the  same,  coup- 
ling them  ns  they  come  out  qf  the  kennell.  And  being  come  irilo  the  field,  and  having  uncoupled,  the 
French  mnn  useth,  hors  de  couple  avant  avant , once  or  twice  with  soho  three  times  together:  wee  use 
to  jubet  once  or  tWiee  to  the  dogges,  crying,  a trade  a trade , there  dogges  there , and  the  rather  to 
make  the  dogs  in  trailing  to  hold  close  together  striking  uppon  some  Brake  crie  eoho.  And  if  the  hounds 
have  had  rest,  and  being  over  lustie,  doc  boginne  to  fling  away,  the  Frenchmen  use  to. crie,  swt/f  antes 
stref,  redoubling  the  same,  with  Arere  amts  ho:  nowe  we  to  the  aame  purpose  use  to  say,  sost  ho, 
heere  againe  ho,  doubling  the  same,  sometimes  calling  them  backe  agaiue  with  a jubet  or  hallow  : 
I Minting  with  your  hunting  staffe  upon  the  ground,  saying  soko. 

“Ana  if  some  one  of  the  hounds  light  ujmjii  a pure*  scent,  so  that  by  the  manner  of  kis  eager  spending 
you  perceive  ills  very  good,  yet  shall  the  same  hounds  crying,  there,  now  there:  and  to  put  the  rest 
of  the  crie  in  to  him,  you  shall  crie,  ho  avant  avant,  list  a Talbot , list  list  there.  To  which  the 
French  man  useth,  Oues  a Talbot  le  vailant  oyes  oyes , trore  le  coward,  in  the  same  manner  with 
little  difference.  And  if  you  find  by  your  hounds  where  aj  Hare  hath  beene  at  relefe,  if  it  be  in  the  time  of 
greetie  come,  and  if  your  hounds  spend  uppon  the  troile  merily,  and  make  a goodly  crie,  then  shall  the 
JrlunUmarf  blow  three  motes  with  his  home  which  hee  may  sundry  times  usfe  with  discretion,  when  he  seetli 
the  houndes  have  m;ide  away  : A double,  and  make  on  towards  the  scale : now  if  it  be  within  some  field 
or  pasture  where  the  Hare  hath  beene  nt  relefe,  let  the  Huutsman  casta  ring  with  his  houndes  to  finde 
where  she  hath  gone  out,  which  if  the  houndes  light  uppon , he  shall  criu,  There  boyes  there,  that  tat 
tat,  hoe  hide,  hide , hide  avant,  list  to  him  list,  aud  if  they  chance  by  their  brain  sickuesse  to  over- 
slioote  it,  he  shall  call  to  his  hounds,  ho  againe  ho,  doubling  the  same  twice.  And  if  undertaking  it 
againe,  and  makiug  it  good,  hee  shall  cheare  his  hounds:  t/iere  to  him  [there,  that  she,  that  tat  tat , 
blowing  a mote.  And  note,  that  this  word.  voAo  is  generally  used  at  the  view  of  any  beast  of  chase 
or  veucrie  : but  indeed  the  word  is  properly  taho  and  tmisoho,  but  for  the  better  pronunciation  and  fulness 
of  the  same  we  sag.  soho  not  saho.  Now  the  hounds  running  in  full  chase,  the  Frenchman  useth  to  say, 
ho  ho,  or  stcef  alieu  douce  a lieu , and  wee  imitating  them  say.  There  botes,  there  avant  there,  to  him 
there,  which  tenues  are  in  deedc  derived  from  their  language.” — Gentleman's  Academie,  fol.  32,  33. 
These  appear  to  be  the  terms  in  use  nt  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century:  for  he  afterwards  mentions 
that  the  “olde  and  antienl  Hunbmeu  had  divers  terms”  which  were  not  in  His  lime  w very  ueedefull.” 

* Peck's  Desiderata  Curioaa.  vol  ii.  p.  464. 
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A still  more  diflicult  and  gallant  feat,  however,  of  this  kind,  was  performed  by- 
John  Selwyn,  the  under-keeper  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  one  [day,  animated  by 
the  presence  of  his  royal  mistress,  at  a chase,  in  her  park  of  Oatlands,  pursued 
the  stag  with  such  activity,  that,  overtaking  it,  he  sprung  from  his  horse  on  the 
animal ; when,  after  most  skilfully  maintaining  his  seat  for  sonic  time,  he  drew 
his  hunting-sword,  and,  just  as  he  reached  the  green,  plunged  it  in  the  throat  of 
the  stag,  which  immediately  dropped  down  dead  at  the  feet  of  Elizabeth  ; an 
achievement  which  is  sculptured  on  his  monument  in  Walton  church,  Surrey, 
where  he  is  represented  in  the  very  act  of  killing  the  infuriated  beast.’ 

The  taking  the  say  of,  and  the  breaking  up,  the  deer,  were  formerly  attended 
with  many  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  -f-  “ Touching  the  death  of  a dcare,  or 

other  wylde  beast,”  says  a writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

“ Yee  knowe  your  selves  what  ceremonies  they  use  about  the  same.  Every  poorc  man  may 
rut  out  an  ose,  or  a sbeepe,  whereas  such  venison  may  not  be  dismembered  bot  of  a gentylman ; 
who  bareheadded,  and  set  on  knees,  with  a knife  prepared  properly  to  that  use  (for  every 
kyndc  of  knife  is  not  allowable),  also  with  certain  jesturcs,  cultes  a sunder  cerlaine  paries  of  the 
wild  beasts,  in  a certain  order  very  circumslantly.  Which  holy  mistcrie,  having  seen  the  Ijkc 
yet  more  than  a hundred  tymes  before.  Then  (sir)  whose  happe  it  bee  to  cate  parte  of  the 
fleshc,  marye  hee  thtnkes  verily  to  bee  made  thereby  halfc  a gcntilman.”f 

After  the  process  of  dismemberment,  and  the  selection  of  choice  pieces,  the  fo- 
rester, the  keeper,  and  the  hounds  had  their  allotted  share,  am!  superstition 
granted  even  a portion  to  the  ominous  raven. 

“ There  is  a little  gristle,"  relales  Tuberville,  “which  is  upon  the  spoone  of  the  brisket,  which 
we  call  the  raven’s  bone;  and  1 have  seen  in  some  places  a raven  so  wont  and  accustomed  to  it, 
i lial  she  would  never  fail  to  croak  and  cry  for  it  all  the  lime  you  were  in  breaking  up  of  the  deer, 
mid  would  not  depart  till  she  had  it." 

Of  this  superstitious  observance  Jonson  has  given  us  a pleasing  sketch,  in  the 
most  poetical  of  his  works,  the  Sad  Shepherd  : — 

“ Marian.  He  that  undoes  him, 

Doth  cleave  the  brisket  bone  upon  the  spoon. 

Of  which  a little  gristle  grows you  call  it  — , 

Itobin  Hood . The  raven'sTtone. 

Marian.  — ■ Now  o’er  head  sat  a raven 

On  a Bere  hough,  a grown,  great  bird  and  hoarse, 

- Who,  all  the  time  the  deer  was  breaking  up, 

So  croaked  and  cried  for  jt,  as  all  the  huntsmen. 

Especially  old  Scalhlocke,  thougbt  it  ominous  I"  S 

In  an  age,  when  to  hawke  and  to  hunt  formed  the  “Gentleman’s  Academy,”  ** 
the  Falconer  and  the  Huntsman  were  most  important  characters  ; of  the  former 
we  have  already  given  an  outline  from  contemporary  authority,  and  of  the  latter 
the  following  extract  delineates  a very  curious  picture,  in  which  the  manners,  the 
dress,  and  the  accoutrements  are  marked  with  singular  strength  and  raciness  of 
touch. 

“ A huntsman  is  the  lieutenant  of  dogs,  and  foe  to  harvest;  he  is  frolick  in  a foire  morning  fit 
for  pleasure.;  and  alike  rejoyceth  with  the  Virginians,  to  see  the  rising  sun:  he  doth  worship  it 
ns  they,  but  worships  his  game  more  than  they  ; and  is  in  some  things  almost  as  barbarous.  A 
sluggard  he  contemnes,  and  thinks  the  resting  time  might  be  shortened;  which  makes  him  rise 
with  day,  observe  the  same  pace,  and  prove  full  as  happy,  if  the  day  be  happy.  The  names  of 
luxe,  bare,  and  bucke,  be  all  attracliug  siiiabtes;  sufiieient  to  furnish  fiflccne  meales  with  long 

* Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p 27' 

-f  To  take  the  assay  or  say,  wan  to  draw  the  knife  along  the  belly  of  the  deer,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  fat  he  was,  and  the  operation  was  begun  at  the  brisket. 

\ Oinloner’a  Rrayze  of  Pollie.  1577.  The  whole  process  of  “undoing  the  Hart,”  may  be  seen  in  Mark- 
Iuitti’m  u Gentleman’s  Academic,”  fol.  36. 

§ Jonson  npud  Whallcy,  act  i.  sr.  G. 

* * * * § Alluding  to  the  llook  of  St.  Alimas,  republished,  under  this  tide,  in  1505,  by  Gervasc  Markham. 
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discourse  in  the  adventures  ol  each.  Foie,  drawn  in  hli  exploits  done  against  eubbn,  blickrotea, 
oilers  and  badgeri : bare,  brings  out  bit  encounters,  plat  formes,  engines,  fortifications,  and  nigbt 
workc  done  gainst  leveret,  cony,  wiki  e-cat,  rabbet,  weasell,  and  polecat:  tben  bucko,  the  cap- 
taine  of  all,  provokes  him  (not  without  strong  passion)  to  remember  bart,  hind,  tlagge,  doe, 
pricket,  fawne,  and  fallow  deerc.  Ho  uses  a dogged  forme  of  governement,  which  might  bee 
(without  shame)  kept  in  humanity;  and  yet  be  is  unwilling  to  be  governed  with  the  same  reason : 
either  by  being  satisilcd  with  pleasure,  or  content  with  ill  fortune.  Hee  hath  the  discipline  to 
marshall  dogs,  and  sutably  ; when  a wise  herald  would  rather  mervaile,  bow  he  could  distinguish 
tbeir  coates,  birth,  and  gentry.  Hee  carries  about  him  in  his  mouth  the  very  souie  of  Ovid’s 
bodies,  metamorphosed  into  trees,  rockes  and  waters ; for,  when  be  pleases,  they  shall  eceho  and 
distincly  aoswere;  and  when  be  pleases,  be  extremely  silent.  There  is  little  danger  in  him 
towards  the  common  wealth ; for  his  wont  intelligence  comes  from  shepherds  qr  woodmen ; and 
(hat  onely  threatens  the  dcslrucllon  of  hares ; a w ell  know  nc  dry  meale.  The  spring  and  he  are 
slid  at  variance  ; in  mockage  therefore,  and  revenge  together  of  that  season,  ke  ir earn  her  /fiery 
in  winter.  Little  consultations  please  him  best ; but  the  best  directions  de  doth  love  and  follow, 
they  sire  bis  dogs.  If  hee  cannot  prevalle  therefore,  bis  lucke  must  be  Mamed,  Tor  he  takes  a 
speedy  coune.  He  cannot  be  less  than  a conqueronr  from  the  beginning,  though  he  wants  the 
booty  ; for  be  pursues  the  flight.  His  manhood  is  a crooked  nrord  iritk  a tan-backe ; but  the 
badge  of  his  generous  valour  is  a borne  to  give  notice.  Battery  and  blowing  up,  be  loves  not ; to 
undermine  Is  his  stratagemc.  His  physjck  teaches  him  not  to  drinke  sw  eating ; in  amends  where- 
of, be  liquors  bimselfe  to  a heate,  upon  coole  bloud,  if  he  delights  (at  least)  to  emulate  his  dog 
in  a hot  nose,  if  a kennel  of  bounds  passant  lake  away  his  attention  and  company  from  church, 
do  not  blame  his  devotion ; for  in  them  consists  the  nature  of  it,  and  his  knowledge.  His  frailties 
are,  that  he  is  apt  to  mistake  any  dog  w orth  the  stealing,  and  never  take  notice  of  the  collar.  He 
dreames  of  a .hare  sitting,  a foie  earthed,  or  the  bucke  couchant : and  if  his  fancy  would  be 
moderate,  his  actions  might  be  full  of  pleasure.”  * 

Making  a natural  transition  from  the  huntsman  to  his  hounds,  we  have  to 
remark,  that  one  great  object,  at  this  period,  in  the  construction  of  the  kennel, 
was  the  modulation  and  harmony  of  the  vocal  powers  of  the  dog.  This  was  car- 
ried to  a nicety  and  perfection  little  practised  in  the  present  day.  Gcrvase  Mark- 
ham seems  to  write  con  amore  on  this  subject,  and  has  penned  directions  which 
partake  both  of  the  picturesque,  and  of  the  melody  on  which  he  is  descanting: 
thus,  speaking  of  the  production  of  loudness  of  cry,  he  says, 

“ If  you  would  have  your  kennel  for  loudness  of  month,  you  shall  not  then  choose  the  hollow 
deep  mouth,  but  the  loud  clanging  mouth,  which  sendelh  freely  and  sharply,  and  as  it  were 
rcdoublelb  in  utterance:  and  if  you  mix  with  them  the  mouth  that  rorelh,  and  the  month  (bat 
whinelh,  the  cry  will  be  both  the  louder  and  the  smarter ; — and  the  more  equally  you  compound 
these  mouths,  haveing  as  many  rorera  as  spenders,  and  aa  many  whiners  as  of  either  of  Ihe  other, 
the  louder  and  pleasanler  your  cry  will  be,  especially,  if  it  be  in  sounding  tall  woods,  or  under  the 
echo  of  rocks  ,”  and  Irealing  of  the  composition  of  notes  in  Ihe  kennel,  he  adds,  •'  you  shall  as 
nigh  as  you  can,  sort  their  mouths  into  three  equal  parti  of  musick,  that  is  to  say  basc,|  counter- 
tenor and  mean ; Ihe  base  are  tbose  mouths  which  are  most  deep  and  solemn,  and  are  spent  out 
plain  and  freely,,  without  redoubling ; the  counter-tenor  are  those  which  are  most  loud  and 
ringing,  whose  sharp  sounds  pass  so  swift,  that  they  seem  to  dole  and  make  division;  and  the 
mean  are  those  which  are  soft  Sweet  mouths,  that  though  plain,  and  a little  hollow,  yet  are  spent 
emooih  and  freely  ; yet  so  dislinctly,  that  a man  may  count  Ihe  notes  as  they  open.  Of  these 
three  sorts  of  mouths,  if  your  kennel  be  (as  near  at  you  can)  equally  compounded,  you  shall  find 
it  most  perfect  and  delectable:  for  though  they  have  not  the  thunder  and  loudness  of  the  greet 
dogs,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  high  wind-ioslruments,  yet  they  will  have  the  tunable 
awcelness  of  the  best  compounded  consorts ; and  lure  a man  may  find  as  much  art  and  delight  in 
a lute  as  in  an  organ.”  t , 

Shakspcare,  who  frequently  avails  himself  of  the  language,  imagery,  and  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  this  diversion,  has  particularly  noticed,  in  a passage  of 
much  animation  and  beauty,  the  care  taken  to  arrange  the  notes  of  the  kennel, 
and  the  pleasure  derivable  from  the  varied  intonations  of  the  hounds.  Theseus 
addressing  Hippolyta,  exclaims' — 

* Sotyrical  Es;»ajes,  &c.  by  John  Stephen*,  1615. 

t Couulrey  I'outcuUneut*,  1615. — 11th  edit.  1683,  p.  7—9. 
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u My  love  shall  hear  the  muaick  of  my  houmU.~ 

Uncouple  in  tbe  western  valley ; go : — 

Despatch,  1 say,  and  find  the  forester.* — 

We  will, fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain’s  top, 

And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  — —Never  did  1 hear 

Such  gallant  chiding ; for,  besides  the  groves, 

The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem’d  all  one  mutual  cry : 1 never  heard 
So  musical  a discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 

So  (lew’d,*  so  sanded  and  their  heads  are  hung 
VI ith  ears  that  svi’eep  away  the  morning  dew; 

Crook-knee’d,  and  dew-lap’tl  like  Thessalian  bulls; 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  Leila, 

Each  under  each.  A cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla’d  to,  nor  cheer’d  with  horn.  $ 

It  appears  from  a scene  in  Timon  of  Athens,  and  fropi  a passage  in  Laneham's 
Account  of  the  Queen’s  Entertainment  at  Kellengworth  Castle,  1575,  that  it  was  a 
common  thing,  at  this  period;  to  hunt  after  dinner,  or  in  the  evening.  Timon, 
having  been  employed,  during  the  morning,  in  hunting,  says  to  Alcibkdes — 

u So  soon  as  dinner’s  done,  forth  again ;§ 

and  Elizabeth,  twice,  during  her  residence  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  described 
as  pursuing  this  exercise  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Honest  Laneham's  narrative 
of  one  of  these  royal  chases  will  amuse  the  reader. 

“ Munday  waz  hot,  and  thearfore  her  Highness  kept  in  till  a five  a clok  in  tbecevening:  what 
lime  It  pleazz’d  her  to  ride  foorth  into  the  chacc  too  hunt  the  Hart  ot  fora;  which  foound  anon, 
and  after  sore  chased,  and  chafed  by  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  hooundes,  waz  fain  of  Gne  Tors  at  last 
to  lake  soil.  Thear  to  beboll’d  the  swift  fleeting  of  the  deer  afore,  with  the  stately  cariage  of 
his  bead  in  his  awimmyng,  spred  (for  the  quantilce)  lyke  the  sail  of  a ship  ; the  hoounds  har- 
ming after,  az  had  they  bin  a number  of  skipbs  too  tbe  spoyle  of  a kartell ; the  Ion  no  lesse 
earger  in  purebaz  of  bis  pray,  than  waz  the  other  earnest  in  saVegard  of  his  Hfc  ; so  az  the  earn- 
ing of  the  hoounds  in  continuauos  of  their  crie,  the  swiftness  of  the  deer,  the  running  of  footmen, 
the  galloping  of  hotrsez,  the  blasting  of  bomz,  the  halloing  and  hewing  of  the  huntsmen,  with 
the  excellent  echoz  between  whilez  from  tbe  woods  and  waters  in  valliez  resounding ; moved 
pastime  dclectab!  in  so  hy  a degree,  az,  for  ony  parson  to  take  pleasure  by  moost  sensei  at  onez, 
in  mine  opinion,  thear  can  be  none  ony  wey  comparable  to  this ; and  special  in  this  place,  that 
of  nature  iz  foormed  so  feet  for  the  purpose  ; in  feith.  Master  Martin,  if  ye  Coold  with  a wish,  1 
wootd  ye  had  bin  at  it  : Wei,  the  hart  was  kild,  a goodly  deer.”  "* 

So  partial  was  Her  Majesty  to  this  diversion  that  even  in  her  seventy-seventh 
year  she  still  pursued  it  with  avidity;  for  Rowland  Whyte,  one  of  bet  courtiers, 
writing  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney  on  September  12th,  1GQ0,  says,  “ Her  majesty  is 
well  and  excellently  disposed  to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  she  is  on  horseback, 
and  continues  the  sport  long  and  when  not  disposed  to  incur  the  fatigue  of  join- 
ing in  the  chase,  she  was  recreated  with  a sight  of  the  pastime;  thus  at  the  seat 
of  Lord  Montecute,  in  1591,  she  saw,  after  dinner,  from  a turret,  “ sixteen  bucks 
all  having  fayrclawe,  pulled  downc  with  greyhounds  in  a laund or  lawn.”f.f 

Nor  was  James  the  First  less  passionately  addicted  to  the  sport;  his  journey 
from  Scotland  to  England,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  latter  kingdom, 
was  frequently  protracted  by  his  inability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  in  the 
chase;  on  his  road  to  Withririgton,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Cary,  after  a hard  ride 
of  thirty-seven  miles  in  less  than  four  hours,  “ and  by  the  way  for  a note,”  says  a 

• Flews,  the  large  chap*  of  a hound. 

•f  Sanded,  that  is,  of  a sandy  colour,  the  true  denotement  of  a bl*>od-hound. 

$ Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  act  iv.  *c.  I.  § Act  ii.  *c.  2 

■ • Nichota**  Progresses  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  Laneham’s  Letter,  p.  12,  original  edition,  p If,  18. 

, Nichols’s  Progresses,  vol.  ii. 
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contemporary  writer,  “the  miles,  according  to  the  northern  phrase,  are  a wey  bit 
longer  then  they  be  here  in  the  south, — His  Majesty  having  a little  while  reposed 
himself  after  his  great  journey,  found  new  occasion  to  travell  further  : for,  as  he 
was  delighting  himselfe  w ith  the  pleasure  of  the  parke,  hee  suddenly  beheld  a num- 
ber of  deere  neare  the  place:  the  game  being  so  fain;  before  bim  hee  could  not  for- 
bearc,  but  according  to  his  wonted  manner,  forth  he  went  and  slew  two  of  them;” 
again,  “ After  his  Majesties  short  repast  to  Werslop  his  Majestic  rides  forward, 
but  by  the  way  in  the  parke  he  was  somewhat  stayed;  for  there  appeared  a 
number  of  huntes-men  all  in  greene;  the  chiefe  of  which  with  a woodman’s  speech 
did  welcome  him,  offering  his  Majestie  to  shew  him  some  game,  which  he  gladly 
condiscended  to  see  ; and  with  a traine  set  he  hunted  a good  space,  very  much  de- 
lighted.” * This  diversion  from  his  direct  route  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  the  same 
author,  and  proves  the  strong  attachment  of  the  monarch  to  this  amusement, 
which  he  preferred  to  either  hawking  or  shooting ; he  divided  his  time,  says  Well- 
wood,  “ betwixt  his  slandish,  his  bottle,  and  his  hunting;  the  last  had  his  fair 
weather,  the  two  former  his  dull  and  cloudy  ;”j  an  assertion  which  with  regard  to 
hunting  is  corroborated  by  Wilson,  who,  recording  his  visit  to  his  native  dominions 
in  1617,  informs  us,  that  on  his  return'he  exhibited  the  same  keen  relish  for  the 
sport  which  he  had  shown  in  1603  : “ The  King,  in  his  return  from  Scotland,” 
he  remarks,  “ made  his  Progress  through  the  hunting-countries  (his  hounds  and 
hunters  meeting  him),  Sherwood-Forest,  Need-wood,  and  all  the  parks  and  forests 
in  his  way,  were  ransacked  for  his  recreation;  and  every  night  begat  a new  day 
of  delight.”  :j:  In  short,  James  was  so  engrossed  by  his  passion  for  hunting!  that 

he  neglected  the  most  important  business  to  indulge  it ; and  even  affected  the  garb 
of  a hunter  when  ho  ought  to  have  been  in  that  of  a king.  Osborne  calls  him  a 
Sylvan  Prince,  and  adds,  “ I shall  leave  him  dressed  to  posterity  in  the  colours  1 
saw  him  in  the  next  Progress  after  his  Inauguration,  which  was  as  green  as  the 
grass  he  trod  on,  with  a feather  in  his  cap,  and  a horn  instead  of  a sword  by  his 
side.”§ 

To  these  brief  notices  of  haw  king  and  hunting,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a very 
few  remarks  on  the  kindred  amusements  of  fowling  and  fishing,  as  far  as  they 
deviate,  either  in  manner  or  estimation,  from  the  practice  or  opinions  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  the  pursuit  of  fowling,  indeed,  thero  is  little  or  no  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  periods,  if  we  make  an  exception  for  two  instances  ; and  these  now 
obsolete  modes  of  exercising  the  art,  were  termed  horse-stalking  and  bird-batting. 
The  former  consisted  originally  of  a horse  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  so  mantled 
over  with  trappings  as  to  hide  the  fowler  completely  from  the  game;  a contrivance 
much  improved  upon  for  facility  of  usage  by  substituting  a stuffed  canvas  figure, 
painted  to  resemble  a horse  grazing;  this  was  so  light  that  the  sportsman  might 
move  it  easily  with  one  hand,  and  behind  it  lie  could  securely  take  his  aim;  to 
this  curious  species  of  deception  Shakspeare  alludes  in  As  You  Like  It,  where  the 
Duke,  speaking  of  Touchstone,  says,  “ He  uses  his  folly  like  a stalking-horse,  and 
under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit;”  **  and  again,  in  much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Claudio  exclaims,  “ Stalk  on,  stalk  on;  the  fowl  sits.”  It  appears  from 
Drayton,  that  the  fowler  shot  from  underneath  his  horse,  where  he  was  con- 
cealed by  the  mantle-clotli  depending  to  the  ground  : thus  in  the  “ Polyolbion,” 

M One  underneath  his  horse  to  get  a shoot  doth  stalk ff 


* u The  true  narration  of  the  Entertainment  of  his  Royall  Majestic,  from  the  time  of  his  departnre  from 
Edrobrough,  till  his  receiving  at  London;  with  all  or  the  moil  special  occurrences.  Together  with  the 
name*  of  tho«c  gentlemen  whom  his  Majestic  honoured  with  Knighthood.  At  London,  printed  by  Thomas 
C'recdc.  for  Thomas  Millington,  1003  4u>. 

•f  .Memoirs,  p.  36. 

4 Wilson’* * §  History  of  Great  Britain,  p 105  fol.  London,  1063. 

§ OnboriTe  Works, 8vo.  ninth  edit  l6S9.p  444.  **  Acl~\  sc.  4 

•J’fChalmere'*  English  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  363.  Poly  olbion,  song  xit. 
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ami  in  tlic  “ Muses'  Elysium" — 

u Then  underneath  my  horse,  T stalk  my  game  to  strike.”  * 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a stufTed  canvas  figure,  the  form  of  a horse  painted  on  a 
cloth  was  carried  before  the  sportsman  : “ Methinks,”  says  a writer  of  this  period 
quoted  by  Mr.  Reed,  “ I behold  the  cunning  fowler,  such  as  1 have  knowne  in 
the  fenne  countries  and  els-where,  that  doe  shoot  at  woodcockcs,  snipes,  and 
wilde  fowle,  by  sneaking  behind  a painted  cloth  which  they  carry  before  them, 
having  pictured  in  it  the  shape  of  a horse;  which  while  the  silly  fowle  gazeth  on, 
it  is  knockt  down  w ith  hale  shot,  and  so  put  in  tho  fowler’s  budget.”-}- 

We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  Henry  the  Eighth  often  amused  hiniself  in  this 
manner;  for  in  the  inventories  of  his  wardrobes,  preserved  in  the  llarleian  MS., 
arc  to  be  found  frequent  allowances  of  materials  for  making  “ stalking  coats,  anil 
stalking  hose  for  the  use  of  his  majesty.” 

Of  the  peculiar  mode  of  netting  called  hird-batting,  the  following  account  has 
been  given  by  a once  popular  authority  on  these  subjects  : 

“ This  sport  we  call  in  Englauil  moat  commonly  bird-batting,  and  some  call  it  low-belling  ; 
and  the  use  of  it  if  to  go  with  a great  light  of  cressets,  or  rags  of  linen  dipped  iu  tallow,  wlm-li 
will  make  a good  light ; and  you  must  have  a pan  or  plate  made  like  a lanlhorn,  to  carry  your 
light  in,  which  must  have  a great  socket  to  hold  the  light,  and  carry  it  before  you,  on  your  breast, 
with  a bell  in  your  other  hand,  and  of  a great  bigness,  made  in  the  manner  of  a cow-hell,  but 
still  larger;  and  you  must  ring  it  always  after  one  order.  If  you  carry  the  bell,  you  must  have 
two  companions  with  nets,  one  on  each  side  of  you  ; and  what  with  (be  bell,  and  what  with  the 
light,  the  birds  will  be  so  amazed,  that  when  you  come  near  them,  they  will  turn  up  their  whitu 
bellies  : your  companions  shall  then  lay  their  nets  quietly  upon  them,  and  take  them.  But  you 
must  continue  to  ring  the  bell ; for  if  the  sound  shall  cease,  the  other  birds,  if  there  be  any  more 
near  at  hand,  will  rise  up  and  fly  away.”  $ 

This  method  was  used  to  ensnare  woodcocks,  partridges,  larks,  etc.  and  it  is 
probable  that  to  a stratagem  of  this  kind  Shakspcare  may  allude,  when  he  paints 
Buckingham  exclaiming — 

“ The  net  has  fall’n  upon  me  ; I shall  perish 
Under  deuce  and  practice.”  ” 

Fishing,  as  an  art,  has  deviated  little,  in  this  country,  from  the  state  to  which 
it  had  attained  three  centuries  ago;  but  it  is  a subject  of  interest  and  amusement, 
to  mark  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  during  the  period  that  we  are  considering, 
and  anteriorly,  this  delightful  recreation  lias  Been  discussed,  and  the  minutiic  to 
which  its  literary  patrons  have  descended. 

Of  books  written  on  the  “ Art  of  Angling"  previous  to,  arid  during  the  age  of 
Shakspcare,  five,  independent  of  subsequent  editions,  may  be  enumerated;  and 
from  three  of  these,  the  most  etirious  of  their  kind,  we  shall  quote  a few  passages 
indicative  of  the  warm  attachment  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 
earliest  printed  production  on  this  subject  is  “ The  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge  wyfli 
an  Angle,”  included,  for  the  first  time,,  in,  what  may  bo  termed,  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  “ Book  of  St.  Albans,”  namely,  “ The  Treatyse  perteynynge  to  Uaw- 
kynge,  Huntvnge  and  Fisshynge  with  an  angle,”  printed  at  Westminster,  by 
Wynkyn  lie  Worde,  1496.  This  little  tract,  w hich  has  been  attributed,  thongli 
perhaps  notff  correctly,  to  Ilame  Juliana  Berners,  commences  w ith  giving  a de- 

• ChalmeiVs  English  Poets,  to!,  iv.  [K  458.  Nymnhnl  vi. 

+ New  Shreds  of  the  Old  Snare,  hy  John  Gee,  4to.  p.  23.  $ llarleian  MS.  2284. 

5 Jewel  for  Uentrie,  Loud.  1614.  •*  Henry  VflL  act  i.  sc.  1. 

-f-+  MY.  Iliudewood,  after  much  research,  attributes  to  the  pen  of  this  ingenious  lady  only  the  following 
portions  of  De  VVorde’s  edition  of  1406 ; 

1.  A small  portion  of  the  treatise  on  Hawking.  , 

2.  The  treatise  upon  Hunting. 

3 A short  list  of  the  beasts  of  chase. 

4.  And  another  short  one  of  beasts  and  fowls 

The  public  nre  much  indebted  to  this  elegant  antiquary  for  an  admirable  fnc-timile  reprint  of  De  Worde’s 
rare  and  interesting  volume. 
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eided  preference  to  fishing  when  compared  with  hunting,  hawking,  and  fowling, 
in  the  course  of  which  tlie  author  observes,  that  the  Angler,  if  his  sport  should 
fail  him, 


“ Atle  the  leest,  balh  his  holsom  walke,  and  mery  at  his  ease,  a swete  ayre  of  the  swetc 
savoure  of  the  meede  floures,  that  makyth  him  hungry ; be  hereth  the  melodyous  armony  of 
fowles  ; he  seetb  the  yonge  swannes,  heerons,  duckes,  cotes,  and  many  other  fowles,  wylh  theyr 
brodes ; wyche  me  semyth  better  than  all  the  noyse  of  houndys,  the  blastes  of  hornys,  and  the 
cryes  of  fowlis,  that  hunters,  fawkOners,  and  foulcrs  can  make.  And  if  the  Angler  take  fyssbe  i 
surely,  thenne,  is  there  noo  man  merier  than  he  Is  in  his  spryte  * and  the  book  concludes  in  a 
singularly  pleasing  strain  of  piety  *nd  simplicity.  “ Ye  shall  not  use  this  forsayd  crafty  dysporte,” 
says  this  lover  of  fishing,  “ for  no  covelysenes,  to  the  encreasynge  and  sparyngc  of  your  money 
oonly  ; but  pryncypaliy  for  your  solace,  and  to  cause  the  helthe  of  your  body,  and  specyally  of 
your  soule  : for  whanne  ye  purpoos  to  goo  on  your  dj  sport es  in  fysshynge,  ye  woll  not  desyre 
gretly  many  persons  wylh  you,  whyche  myghie  lette  you  of  your  game.  And  thenne  ye  may 
serve  God,  devoutly,  in  sayenge  affectuously  youre  custumable  prayer ; and,  thus  doynge,  ye  shall 
cache  we  and  voyde  many  vices.” 

Of  this  impression  of  the  “ Book  of  St.  Albans”  by  De  Worde,  numerous  edi- 
tions were  published  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  frequent- 
ly with  new  titles,  as  the  “ Gentleman’*  Academic”  1595  ; the  “ Jewell  for  Gen- 
trie”  1614,  and  the  “ Gentleman’s  Recreation”  1674.  Two  small  tracts,  however, 
on  angling,  possessing  some  originality,  were  published  by  Leonard  Mascall,  and 
John  Taverner,,  the  former  in  1590,  and  the  latter  inf  1600  ; but  the  most  impor- 
tartt  work  on  the  subject,  after  the  “ Treatyse  on  Fysshynge,”  is  a poem  written 
by  one  John  Dennys,  or  Davors,  with  the  following  title  : “ The  Secrets  of  Ang- 
ling ; teaching  the  choicest  Tooles,  Baytes,  and  Seasons  for  the  taking  of  any  Fish, 
in  Pond  or  River : practised  and  familiarly  opened  in  three  Bookes.  By  J.  D. 
Esquire.”  8vo.  Lond.  1613.  This  is  a production  of  considerable  poetic  merit, 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  author  s eulogium  on  his  art : after  reprobating  the 
pastimes  of  gainings  wantonness,  and  drinking,  he  exclaims — 


“ O let  me  rather  on  the  pleasant  brinke 
Of  Tyne  and  Treptpossesse  some  dwelling  place, 
Where  1 may  See  my  quil  and  corke  downe  sinke 
With  eager  bite  of  Barbell,  Bleike,  or  Dace: 

And  on  t)ie  world  and  his  Creatour  thinke. 

While  they  proud  Thais  painted  sheet  embrace, 
Ami  with  the  fume  of  strong  tobacco’s  smoke, 
All  quaffing  round  are  ready  for  to  choke. 

Let  them  that  list  these  pastimes  then  pursue, 
And  on  their  pleasing  fancies  feed  their. fill ; 

So  1 the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view, 
And  by  the  rivers  fresh  may  walke  at  will, 
Among  the  tlazieS  and  the  violets  blew  : 

Red  hyacinth,  and  yellow  daffodill, 

Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  rayes, 

Pale  ganderglas,  and  azor  culverkayes. 


I count  it  better  pleasure  to  behold 
,|The  goodly  compasse  of  the  lofty  skie. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  like  burning  gold 
The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world’s  great  eye ; 
The  watry  clouds  that  in  the  ayre  uprold, 

With  sundry  kinds  of  painted  colours  flie  ; 

And  faire  Aurora  lifting  up  her  head, 

All  blushing  rise  from  old  Tithonus  bed. 

The  hils  and  mountains  raised  from  the  plains, 
The  plains  extended  levell  with  the  ground, 

The  ground  divided  into  sundry  vains, 

The  vains  enclos’d  with  running  rivers  round. 
The  rivers  making  way  through  nature’s  chains, 
With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  profound  : 
The  surging  sea  beneath  the  rallies  low, 

The  rallies  sweet,  and  lakes  that  lovely  flow. 


4 Burton  has  introduced,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  though  without  acknowledgment,  the  very 
words  of  this  quotation. — Vide  p.  169,  8ih  edit. 

f The  titles  of  these  works  are — u A Bookc  of  Fishing  with  Hooke  and  Line,  and  of  all  other  Instruments 
thereunto  belougingc,  made  by  L.  M-  4lo.  Lond.  1590:”  the  4th  edit,  of  Mascall's  Book  was  reprinted  in 
1C0G — “Certain  Experiments  concerning  Fish  and  Fruit,  practised  by  John  Taverner.  G^ntle-man,  and  by 
him  published  for  the  benefit  of  others.”  4lo.  London  (printed  for  Wm.  Pnnsouby)  1600. — It  would  Rn- 
pear,  from  a note  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  that  there  was  nn  impression  of  Taverner’s  book  of  the 
same  date  with  o different  title,  namely,  M Approved  experiments  touching  Fish  and  Fruit,  to  be  regarded 
by  the  lovers  of  Angling.” — Vide  Bagxter  Wait.  1808.  Life  of  Walton,  n.  14.  note. 

A third  was  designated  “The  pleasures  of  Princes,  or  Good  Men’s  Recreations:  containing  a Discourse 
nf  the  general  Art  of  Fishing  with  the  Angle,  or  otherwise  : and  of  all  the  hidden  Secrets  belonging  thereunto. 
4to.  Lond  1614  ” 
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The  lofty  woods,  the  forests  wide  and  long 
Adorn’d  with  leaves  and  branches  fresh  and  green, , 
In  whose  cool  brows  the  birds  with,  chanting  song 
Do  welcome  with  their  quire  the  Summer’s  Queen, 
The  meadows  fair  where  Flora’s  guifts  among, 
Are  intermixt  the  verdant  grasse  between, 

The  silver  skaled  fish  that  softly  swim 
Within  the  brooks  and  crystall  watry  brim. 


All  these  and  many  more  of  his  creation, 

That  made  the  heavens,  the  Angler  oft  doth  see, 
And  takes  therein  no  little  delectation 
To  thinkd  how  strange  and  wonderful  they  bee, 
Framing  thereof  an  inward  contemplation, 

To  set  his  thoughts  on  other  fancies  free  : 

And  whiles  he  looks  on  these  with  joyfnll  eve, 
His  minde  is  wrapt  above  the  starry  skie.v  * 


The  poet  has  entered  so  minutely  into  his  task,  as  to  give  directions  for  the  co- 
lour of  the  angler’s  cloaths,  which  he  wishes  should  be  russet  or  gray  ;*j*  and  tie 
opens  his  third  book  with  a descriptive  catalogue  of  the  moral  virtues  and  qualities 
of  mind  necessary  to  a lover  of  the  pastime;  these,  he  informs  us,  are  twelve, 
namely,  faith,  hope,  charity,  patience,  humility,  courage,  liberality,  knowledge, 
placability,  piety,  temperance,  and  memory;  an  enumeration  sufficiently  exten- 
sive, it  might  be  supposed,  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  eager  disciple ; 
yet  has  Gervase  Markham,  notwithstanding,  wonderfully  augmented  the  list. 
This  indefatigable  author,  in  an  early  edition  of  his  Go uo trey  Contentments,”  ^ 
converted  the  poetry  of  Davors  into  prose,  with  the  following  title  : “ The  w hole 
Art  of  Angling ; as  it  was  written  in  a small  Treatise  in  Rime,  and  now  for  llie 
better  understanding  of  the  Reader  put  into  prose,  and  adorned  and  inlarged.** 
The  additions  are  numerous  and  entertaining,  a specimen  of  w hich,  under  the 
marginal  notation  of  “ Angler’s  vertues,”  will  convey  a distinct  and  curious  idea 
of  the  estimation  in  w hich  this  art  was  held  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and 
of  the  moral  and  mental  qualifications  deemed  essential,  at  this  period,  towards 
its  successful  attainment. 


*4  Now  for  the  inward  qualities  of  the  mind,  albeit  some  writers  reduce  them  to  brelrc  heads, 
which,  indeed,  whosoever  enjoyelh,  cannot  chuse  but  be  very  rompleat  in  much  perfection,  yet  I 
must  draw  them  into  many  other  branches.  The  first  and  most  especial  whereof  is,  that  a skilful 
Angler  ought  to  be  a general  scholler,  and  seen  in  all  the  liberal  sciences,  as  a grammarian,  to 
know  bow  either  to  write  or  discourse  of  his  art  in  true  and  fitting  terms,  eilher  without  affectation 
nr  rudeness.  He  should  have  sweetness  of  speech,  to  persuade  and  intlce  others  to  delight  in  an 
exercise  so  much  laudable.  He  should  have  strength  of  arguments  to  defend  and  maintaiu  his 
profession  against  envy  or  slander.  He  should  have  knowledge  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  that 
by  their  aspects  be  may* guess  the  seasonableness  or  unsensonablcness  of  the  weather,  the  breeding 
of  storms,  and  from  what  coasts  the  winds  are  ever  delivered.  He  should  be  a good  knower  of 
countries,  and  well  used  to  highwayes,  that  by  taking  the  readiest  paths  to  every  lake,  brook,  or 
river,  his  journies  may  be  more  certain,  and  less  wearisome.  He  should  have  knowledge  in 
proportions  of  all  sorts,  whether  circular,  square,  or  diametrical,  that  when  be  shall  be  questioned 
of  bis  diurnal  progresses,  he  may  give  a geographical  description  of  the  angles  and  channels  of  rivers, 
bow  they  fall  from  their  heads,  and  what  compasses  they  fetch  in  their  several  windings.  He 
must  also  have  the  perfect  art  of  numbring,  that  in  the  sounding  of  lakes  or  rivers,  he  may  know 
bow  many  fool  or  inches  each  severally  contained) : and  by  adding,  subtracting,  or  multiplying  the 
same,  he  may  yield  the  reason  of  every  river’s  swill  or  slow  current.  He  should  not  be  unskilful 
in  music,  that  whensoever  eilher  melancholy,  heaviness  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  perturbations  of 
his  own  fancies,  slirreth  up  sadness  in  him,  he  may  remove  the  same  with  some  godly  hymn  or 
anthem,  of  which  David  gives  him  ample  examples. 

* This  beautiful  encomium  bus  been  quoted  iu  VV'nl ton’s  Complete  Angler,  with  many  alterations,  and 
some  of  them  much  for  the  worse;  for  instance,  the  very  opening  of  the  quotation  is  thus  given  : — 
u Let  me  live  harmlessly  ; and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a dwelling-place — 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  stanza : — 

u The  raging  sew,  beneath  the  Tallies  low. 

Where  lakes,  and  rills,  aud  rivulets  do  flow.” 

Royster's  edit,  p 123 

+ Gervase  Markham,  in  his  u Art  of  Angling.”  not  only  recommends  the  same  colours,  but  adds  a caution 
which  marks  the  rural  dress  of  the  ilay  : M Let  your  apparel,”  says  he, M be  close  to  vnur  body,  without  any 
wew  fashioned  flashes,  or  hanging  sleeves,  anting  loose,  like  sails  about  you.”  P.  59. 

$ The  first  edition  of  the  Countrey  Contentments,  1615,  does  not  possess  the  “ Art  of  Angling  it  pro- 
bably appeared  in  the  second,  a year  or  two  after;  for  the  work  was  so  popular  that  it  rapidly  ran  through 
several  impressions  : the  fifth  is  dated  1633. 
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“ Ho  must  be  of  a well  settled  and  constant  belief,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  bis  expectation ; for 
then  to  despair,  it  were  belter  never  to  be  put  in  practice:  and  he  roust  ever  think  where  the 
waters  are  pleasant,  and  any  thing  likely,  that  there  the  Creator  of  all  good  things  hath  stored  up 
much  of  plenty,  and  though  your  satisfaction  be  not  as  ready  as  your  wishes,  yet  you  roust  hope 
still,  that  with  perseverance  you  shall  reap  tbc  fulness  of  your  harvest  with  contentment : Then 
ha  must  be  full  of  love  both  to  his  pleasure  and  to  bis  neighbour;  to  bis  pleasure,  which  otherwise 
will  be  irksome  and  tedious,  and  to  his  neighbour,  that  he  neither  give  offence  in  any  particular, 
nor  be  guilty  of-  any  general  destruction  : then  he  must  be  exceeding  patient,  and  neither  vex  nor 
excruciate  himself  with  losses  or  mischances,  as  in  losing  the  prey  when  it  is  almost  in  the  hand,  or 
by  breaking  his  tools  by  ignorance  or  negligence,  but  with  pleased  sufferance  amend  errors,  and 
think  mischances  instructions  to  belter  carefulness. 

“ He  must  then  be  full  of  humble  thoughts,  not  disdaining  when  occasion  commands  to  kneel, 
t lye  down,  or  wet  his  feet  or  fingers,  as  oft  as  there  is  any  advantage  given  thereby,  unto  the 
gaining  the  end  of  his  labour.  Then  must  he  be  strong  and  valiant,  neither  to  be  amazed  with 
storms,  nor  affrighted  with  thunder,  but  hold  them  according  to  their  natural  causes,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  highest : neither  must  he,  like  the  fox  which  proycth  upon  lambs,  employ  all  his 
labour  agaihst  the  smaller  frey;  but  like  the  lyon  that  seize! h elephants,  think  the  greatest  lisli 
which  swimmclh,  a reward  little  enough  for  the  pains  which  he  endureth.  Then  roust  be  be 
liberal,  and  not  working  only  for  his  own  belly,  as  if  it  could  never  be  satisfied;  but  he  must  with 
much  cheerfulness  bestow' the  fruits  of  his  skill  amongst  his  honest  neighbours,  who  being  partners 
of  his  gain,  will  doubly  renown  his  triumph,  and  that  is  ever  a pleasing  reward  to  vertue. 

* “ Then  must  he  be  prudent,  that  apprehending  the  reasons  w hy  the  fish  will  not  bite,  and  all 
other  casual  impediments  which  hinder  his  sport,  and  knowing  the  remedies  for  the  same,  he  may 
direct  his  labours  to  be  without  troublesomeness. 

44  Then  he  must  have  a moderate  contention  of  the  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  indifferent  things, 
and  not  out  of  any  avaritious  greediness  think  every  thing  too  little,  be  it  never  so  abundant. 

41  Then  must  he  be  of  a thankful  nature,  praising  the  author  of  all  goodness,  and  shewing  a large 
gratefulness  for  the  least  satisfaction. 

44  Then  must  be  be  of  a perfect  memory,  quick  and  prompt  to  call  into  his  mind  all  tbc  needfuli 
things  which  are  any  way  in  this  exercise  to  be  imployed,  lest  by  omission  or  by  forgetfulness  of 
any,  he  frustrate  his  hopes,  and  make  his  labour  effectless.  Lastly,  he  mast  be  of  a strong  con- 
stitution of  body,  able  lo  endure  much  fasting,  and  not  of  a gnawing  stomach,  observing  hours,  in 
which  if  ilbe  unsatisfied,  it  troublclh  both  the  mind  and  body,  and  loseth  that  delight  which  inakelh 
the  pastime  only  pleasing.”* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  elaborate  catalogue  of  qualifications  w ithout  a smile ; 
for  who  would  suppose  that  grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic,  astronomy,  geography, 
arithnietievind  music,  were  necessary  to  form  an  angler : yet  we  must  allow,  in- 
deed, even  in  the  present  times,  that  hope,  patience,  and  contentment  are  still  ar- 
ticles of  indispensable  use  to.  him  w ho  would  catch  lish;  for  though,  as  Shakspoare 
justlyobscryes, 

44  The  pleasant’st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  goKleh  oars  the  silver  stream, 
m And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait,” 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing , Act  iii.  sc-  1. 

yet  are  we  so  frequently  disappointed  of  this  latter  spectacle,  that  the  art  may  he 
truly  considered  as  a school  for  the  temper,  and  as  meriting  the  rational  encomium 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a dear  lover  of  the  angle  in  the  days  of  .Shakspeare,  and 
wlm  has  declared  that,  after  tedious  study,  angling’ was  “ a rest  to  his  mind,  a 
clieorer  of  his  spirits,  a diverter  of  sadness,-}-  a calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a mo- 
derator of  passions,  a procurer  of  contentedness;’1  and  “that  it  begat  habits  of 
peace  and  patience  in  those  that  professed  and  practised  it.”  “ Indeed,  my 
friend,”  adds  the  amiable  Walton,  “ you  will  find  angling  to  be  like  the  virtue  of 

* Countrey  Contentments,  11th  edit  p.  59.— G2.  . - 

, f To  this  effect,  likewise.  Col.  Venables  give*  a decided  testimony ; for  in  the  preface  to  his  44  Experienc’d 
Angler,”  first  published  in  1662,  he ‘declares, 44  if  example  (which  is  the  best  proof)  may  sway  auy  thing,  1 
know  no  sort  of  men  less  subject  to  melancholy  than  anglers,  many  have  cast  oil*  other  recreations  and  em- 
braced it,  but  I never  know  any  angler  wholly  cast  ofT  (though  occasions  might  interrupt)  their  affections  lo 
their  beloved  recreation;”  and  he  adds,  M if  this  art  may  prove  a noble  brave  rest  to  my  miud,  ’tis  all  the 
satis  faction  1 covet.” 
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humility ; which  has  a calmness  of  spirit,  and  a world  of  other  blessings,  at- 
tending upon  it."  * 

A rural  diversion  of  a kind  very  opposite  to  that  of  angling,  namely,  Iforse- 
racing,  may  be  considered,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabethand  James,  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  state  to  which  the  rage  for  gambling  has  since  carried  it,  as  still  in 
its  infancy.  It  w as  classed,  indeed,  w ith  haw  king  and  hunting,  as  a liberal  pas- 
time, and  almost  generally  pursued  for  the  mere  purposes  of  exercise  or  pleasure  ; 
hence  the  moral  satirists  of  the  age,  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
recommended  it  as  a substitute  for  cards  and  dice.  That  it  was,  however,  even 
at  this  period,  occasionally  practised  in  the  spirit  of  the  modern  turf,  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  who  says, 

— — “ I have  heard  of  riding  wagers, 

Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 

That  run  i’the  clock's  behalf Cymbelint,  act  iii.  ac.  2. 

and  Burton,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  mentions  the  rui- 
nous consequences  of  this  innovation  : “ Horse-races,”  he  observes,  “ are  de- 

sports of  great  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gentlemen  by  such 
means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes. ”•}• 

To  encourage,  however,  a spirit  of  emulation,  prizes  were  established  for  the 
swiftest  horses,  and  these  were  usually  either  silver  bells  or  silver  cups  ; from 
the  prevalence  of  the  former,  the  common  term  for  horse-races  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  was  bell-courses,  an  amusement  which  became  very  frequent  in  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  and,  though  the  value  of  the  prize  did  not  amount  to. more 
than  eight  or  ten  pounds,  and  the  riders  were  for  the  most  part  the  owners  of 
the  horses,  attracted  a numerous  concourse  of  spectators. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  breed  of  race-horses  was  held,  even  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  may  be  drawn  from  a passage  in  one  of  the  satires  of  Bishop  Hall, 
first  published  in  1597  : — 

■—  — “ Dost  thou  prize 

Thy  brute  beasts  worth  by  their  dam’s  qualities  ? 

Say’st  thou  this  colt  shall  prove  a swift  pac’d  steed, 

Onely  because  a Jennet  did  him  breed  ? 

Or  say’st  thou  this  same  horse  shall  win  the  prize, 

Because  his  dam  wras  swiftest  Trunchiftce 
Or  Runceval  his  syre ; himself  a galloway  ? 

While  like  a tireling  jade,  he  lags  half  way.”  \ 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  remark,  that  the  Art  of  Biding  was,  during  the 
era  we  arc  contemplating,  carried  to  a state  of  great  perfection  ; 

“ To  turn  ami  wiml  a ficrv  Pegasus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship,’' 

was  the  pursuit  of  every  eager  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  various  treatises  were 
•written  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  an  accomplishment  at  once  so  useful  and  so 
fashionable.  Among  these,  the  pieces  of  Gervasc  Markam  may  be  deemed  the 
best;  indeed,  his  earliest  work  on  the  subject,  which  is  dated  1593,  claims  to  be 
the  first  ever  written  in  this  country  on  the  art  of  training  Kunning-horscs  ;§  and 

* Walton’s  Complete  Angler  apud  Baxter,  p.  122.—“  Let  me  take  this  opportunity,”  says  Mr.  Bowles, 
“ of  recommending  the  amiable  and  venerable  I»aac  Walton's  Complete  Angler ; a work  the  most  singular 
of  its  kind,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  contentment,  of  quiet,  and  unaffected  philatithropy^and  interspersed 
with  some  beautiful  relics  of  poetry,  old  songs,  and  ballads  ” Bowie's  Pope , vol.  i.  p 135. 

+ Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  170.  part  ii.  sal.  2.  Mem.  iv. 

i Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  v.  p.  275  book  iv.  satire  3. 

§ The  title  is  as  followr:  “ A Disoource  of  Horsemanshippe  : wherein  the  breeding  and  ryding  of  Horses 
for  service,  in  a brevfe  manner  is  more  methodically  sette  downc  then  hath  been  heretofore,  &c.  Also  the 
manner  tOchuse,  trayne,  rydeand  dyet,  both  Hunting  horses  and  fiunning-horses : with  all  the  secretes  thereto 
belonging  discovered.  An  arte  never  hearetofore  written  by  any  authour.  Bramo  asSai,  poco  spero,  nulla 
chiegio.  At  London.  Printed  by  John  Cbarlewood  for  Richard  Smith,  1593,  4to.  Dedicated  “ To  the 
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is  supposed  also  to  be  the  first  production  of  Markain:  it  went  through  many 
impressions  under  various  titles,  and  from  one  of  these  termed  Cavelarice, 
printed  in  1607,  I shall  select  a minutely  curious  picture  of  the  “horseman's 
apparel.” 

V First,  when  you  begin  to  lcarnc  to  ride,  you  must  come  to  the  stable,  in  such  decent  and  fit 
apparel,  as  is  meet  for  such  an  exercise,  that  is  to  say,  a hat  which  must  sit  close  and  flrmc 
upon  your  beade,  with  an  Indilferent  narrow  verge  or  brim,  so  that  in  (he  saults  or  bounds  of 
the  horse,  it  may  neither  through  widenesse  err  nnweldinesse  fall  from  your  head,  nor  with  the 
brcdtli  of  the  brim  fall  into  your  eies,  and  impeach  your  sight,  both  which  are  verie  grosse 
errors : About  your  neck  you  shall  wearc  a tailing  band,  and  no  rulTe,  whose  depth  or  tbicknesse, 

may,  either  with  the  windc,  or  motions  of  your  horse,  ruflell  about  your  face;  or,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Spaniards^  daunce  hobby-horse-like  about  your  shoulders,  which  though  in 
them  is  taken  for  a grace,  yet  in  true  judgment  it  is  found  an  errour.  Your  doublet  shal  be  made 
close  and  handsome  to  y our  budic,  large /wasted,  so  that  y ou  may  ever  be  sure  to  ride  with  your 
points  trussed  (for  to  ride  otherwise  is  most  vildc)  and  in  all  parts  so  easye,  that  it  may  not  take 
from  you  the  use  of  anic  part  of  your  bodie.  About  your  waste  you  must  have  ever  your  girdle 
and  thereon  a sinai  dagger  or  punniard,  which  must  be  so  fast  in  the  sheath  that  no  motion  or  the 
horse  may  cast  it  forth,  and  yet  so  readie,  that  upon  any  occasion  you  may  draw  it.  Your  hose 
would  be  large,  rouude,  and  full,  so  that  they  may  till  your  saddle,  which  should  it  otherwise  be 
cmplic  and  your  bodie  lookc  like  a small  substance  in  a great  compasse,  it  were  wondrous  un- 
comely. Your  bootes  must  be  cleanc,  hlarkc,  long,  and  close  to  your  legge,  comming  almost  up 
to  your  middle  thigh,  so  that  they  may  lie  as  a defence  betwixt  your  knee  and  the  tree  of  your 
saddle.  Your  bootc-hosc  must  come  some  two  inches  higher  then  your  bootes,  being  hansornely 
tied  up  with  poinles.  Your  spurres  must  be  strong  ami  Dal  inward,  bending  with  a compasse 
under  your  ancle : the  neck  of.  your  spurre  must  be  long  and  straight,  anil  rowels  thereof  longe 
and  sharp,  the  prickes  thereof  not  standing  thirkc  together,  nor  being  above  five  in  number. 

I j'pon  your  handes  you  must  wearc  a hansome  pairc  of  gloves,  and'  in  your  right  haride  you  must 
have  a long  rodde  finely  rush-growne,  so  that  the  small  'handc  thereof  be  hardly  so  great  as  a 
round  packe-lbrecd,  insomuch  that  when  you  move  or  shake  it,  the  noyes  thereof  may  be  lowde 
and  sharpe.”* 

Ilavipg  thus  noticed  the  great  rural  diversions  of  this  period,  as  far  as  they  de- 
viate from  modern  practice,  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  will  be  occupied  by  such 
minor  amusements  of  the  country  as  may  now  justly  be  considered  obsolete  ; for 
it  must  be  recollected,  to  enumerate  only  what  is  peculiar  to  the  era  under  con- 
sideration, forms  the  object  of  our  research.  It  should,  likewise,  here  be  added, 
that  those  amusements  which  are  equally  common  to  both  country  and  town, 
will  find  their  place  under  the  latter  head,  such  as  cards,  dice,  the  practice  of 
archery,  baiting,  etc.  etc. 

Among  the  amusements  generally  prevalent  in  the  country,  Burton  has  included 
the  Quintain.  This,  was  originally  a mere  martial  sport ; and,  as  Vegetius  in- 
forms us,-  familiar  to  the  Romans,  from  an  individual  of  which  nation,  named 
Quintus,  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  etymology.  During  the  early  feudal 
ages  of  modern  Europe  it  continued  to  support  its  military  character,  was  prac- 
tised by  tho  higher  orders.of  society,  and  preceded,  and  probably  gave  origin  to 
tilting,  justs,  and  tournaments.  These,  however,  as  more  elegant  and  splendid 
in  their  costume,  gradually  superseded  it  during  the  prevalence  of  chivalry  ; it 
then  became  an  exercise  for  the  middle  ranks,  for  burgesses  and  citizens,  and  at 
length,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  degenerated  into  a mere  rustic 
sport. 

It  would  appear,  from  comparing  Stowe  with  Shakspearc,  that  about  the  year 
1600,  the  Quintain  was  made  use  of  under  two  forms ; the  most  simple  consisting 
of  a post  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a cross-bar 
turning  upon  a pivot  or  spindle,  with  a broad  hoard  nailed  at  one  end  and  a bag 
of  sand  suspended  at  the  other;  at  the  hoard  they  ran  on  horseback  with  spears 


Right  Wnrshipfull,  and  his  singular  good  father,  Ma.  Rob.  Mnrkhnm.  of  Cothrfm,  in  the  Count)  of  Not- 
tingham Kscj.  by  Jervis  Markham.  Licensed  29  January,  1592-3.”  Vide  Herbert,  ,v.  2 1102. 

Careluricc,  or  the  arte  and  knowledge  belonging  to  the  llnrse-ryder,  1607  Rook  ii.  ehnp.  24. 
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or  staves  and  “ hoe,”  says  Stowe,  “that  hit  not  the  broad  end  of  the  quinloti  was 
of  all  men  laughed  to  scorne  ; and  hee  that  hit  it  full,  if  he  rid  not  the  faster,  had 
a sound  blow  in  his  necke  with  a bagge  full  of  sand  hanged  on  the  other  end."* 
A more  costly  and  elaborate  machine,  resembling  the  human  form,  is  alluded  to 
by  Shakspeare  in  As  You  Like  It,  where  Orlando  says, 


• “ My  better  parts 


Are  all  thrown  down ; anil  that  which  here  stands  up, 

Is  but  a quintain,  a mere  lifeless  block.’*  Act  1.  sc.  S. 

In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  a quintain,  carved  in  wood  in  imitation  of 
the  human  form,  was,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  in  common  use.-}-  The 
figure  very  generally  represented  a Saracen,  armed  with  a shield  in  one  hand, 
and  a sword  in  the  other,  and,  being  placed  on  a pivot,  the  skill  of  those  who  at- 
tacked it,  depended  on  shivering  the  lance  to  pieces  between  the  eyes  of  the 
figure;  for  if  the  weapon  deviated  to  the  right  or  left,  anil  especially  if  it  struck 
the  shield,  the  quintain  turned  round  with  such  velocity  as  to  give  the  horseman 
a violent  blow  on  the  back  w ith  his  sword,  a circumstance  which  covered  the  per- 
former with  ridicule,  and  excited  the  mirth  of  the  spectators.  That  such  a ma- 
chine, termed  the  shield  quintain,  was  used  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  we  have  the  authority  of  Froissart ; it  is  therefore  highly  probabk,- 
that  this  species  of  the  diversion  was  as  common  in  England,  and  still  lingen$l> 
here  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; and  that  to  a quintain  of  this  kind,  representing 
an  armed  man,  and  erected  for  the  purpose  of  a military  exercise,  Shakspeare  ")r 
alludes  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  ' 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  ,V 
century,  and  for  several  years  anterior,  the  quintain  had  almost  universally  b£-'  ' 
come  the  plaything  of  the  peasantry,  and  was  seldom  met  with  but  at  rural  w0<T- 
dings,  wakes,  or  fairs  ; or  under  any  other  form  than  that  which  Stowe  has  de- 
scribed. No  greater  proof  of. this  can  be  given  than  the  fact,  that  w hen  Elizabeth 
was  entertained  at  Kenelworth  Castle,  in  1575,  with  an  exact  representation  of  a 
Country  Bridale,  a quintain  of  this  construction  formed  a part  of  it.  “ Marvel- 
lous," says  Laneham,  “were  the  martial  arts  that  were  done  there  thatdav;  the 
bridegroom  for  pre-eminence  had  the  first  course  at  the  Quintaine,  brake  his 
spear  treshardiment ; but  his  marc  in  his  manage  did  a little  so  titubate,  that 
much  ado  had  his  manhood  to  sit  in  his  saddle,  and  to  scape  the  foil  of  a fall : 
With  the  help  of  his  hand,  yet  he  recovered  himself,,  and  lost  not  his  stirrups 
(for  he  had  none  to  his  saddle) ; had  no  hurt  as  it  hapt,  but  only  that  his  girth 
burst,  and  lost  his  pen  and  inkhorn  that  he  was  ready  to  weep  for;  but  his  hand- 
kerchief, as  good  hap  was,  found  he  safe  at  his  girdle;  that  cheered  him  somewhat, 
and  had  good  regard  it  should  not  be  filed.  For  though  heat  and  coolness  upon 
sundry  occasions  made  him  sometime  to  sweat,  and  sometime  rheumatic  ; yet 
durst  he  be  bolder  to  blow  his  nose  and  wipe  his  face  with  the  (lappet  of  his  father's 
jacket,  than  with  his  mother’s  nuifiler  : ’ti$  a goodly  matter,  when  youth  is  man- 
nerly brought  up,  in  fatherly  love  and  motherly  awe. 

“ Now,  Sir,  after  the  bride-groom  had  made  Ida  course,  ran  the  rest  of  the  band  a while,  in 
some  order ; but  soon  after,  tag  and  rag,  cut  and  long  tail ; where  the  specialty  of  the  sport  was 
to  see  how  some  for  his  slackness  had  a good  bob  with  the  bag  ; and  sonic  for  his  haste  lo  topple 
down  right,  and  come  tumbling  to  the  post : Some  striving  so  much  at  the  first  setting  out,  dial 
it  seemed  a question  between  the  mnn  and  the  beast,  whether  the  course  should  be  made  a horse- 
back or  a foot:  and  put  forth  with  the  spurs,  then  would  run  his  race  by  11s  among  the  thickest  or 
the  throng,  that  down  came  they  together  hand  ever  head.  Another,  while  he  directed  his  course 
lo  the  quintaine,  his  jqmcnt  would  carry  him  lo  a mare  among  the  people ; so  his  horse  as  amorous 
ns  himself  adventurous : An  other,  too,  ran  and  miss  the  quintaine  with  bis  staff,  and  hit  the  hoard 
w ilh  bis  head ! 

• Survey  of  I^ondon,  4to.  161R  p.  145 

f Vide  Pluvine)  sur  lVxervice  do  motiter  a rht'tnl,  part  iii.  p.  1/7  ct  Truito  dcs  Tuuriiois.  JoumIcs,  fcc. 

£ ur  Claude  Fran.  Mentstricr,  p.  2G4. 
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11  Man;  such  gay  games  were  there  among  these  aiders  : who  b;  and  b;  after,  upon  a greater 
courage,  left  their  quinlaining,  and  ran  one  at  another.  There  to  see  the  stern  countenances, 
the  grim  looks,  the  couragious  attempts,  the  desperate  adventures,  the  dangerous  courses,  the 
fierce  encounters,  whereby  the  bull  at  the  man,  and  the  counierbutT  at  the  horse,  that  both  some- 
time came  toppling  to  the  ground.  By  my  troth,  Master  Martin,  'twas  a lively  pastime;  i 
believe  it  would  have  moved  some  man  to  a right  merry  mood,  though  it  bad  been  told  him  his 
wife  lay  a dying.”  * 

This  passage  presenfs  us  with  a lively  picture  of  what  the  rural  quintain  was 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  an  exercise  which  continued  to  amuse  our  rustic  fore- 
fathers’for  more  than  a century  after  the  princely  festival  of  Kenelworth.  Min- 
shiett,  who  published  his  Dictionary  in  1017,  the  year  subsequent  to  Shakspeare’s 
death,  informs  us  that  “A  quintaine  or  quintellc,”  was  “a  game  in  request  at 
marriages,  when  Jac  and  Tom,  Die,  Hob  and  Will,  strive  for  the  gay  garland.” 
Randolph  in  1612,  alluding  inoneof  his  poems  to  the  diversionsof  the  Spaniards,  says 

M Foot-ball  with  us  may  be  with  them  balloone ; 

As  they  at  tiltsy  so  we  at  quintaine  rtinne; 

. And  those  old  pastimes  relish  best  with  me, 

That  have  least  art,  and  most  simplicilie 

Plot!  in  his  History  of  Oxfordshire,  first  printed  in  1677,  mentions  the  Quin- 
tain as  the  common  bridal  diversion  of  the  peasantry  at  Dcddington  in  that  coun- 
ty’; “ it  is  now,”  he  remarks,  “ only  in  request  at  marriages,  and  set  up  in  the 
way  for  young  men  to  ride  at  as  they  carry  home  the  bride,  he  that  breaks  the 
board  being  counted  the  best  man  and  in  a satire  published  about  the  year 
1090,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Essex  Champion  ; or  the  famous  History  of  Sir 
Billy  of  Billerecay,  and  his  Squire  Ricardo,”  intended  as  a ridicule,  after  the 
manner  of  Cervantes,  on  the  romances  then  in  circulation,  the  hero,  Sir  Billy, 
is  represented  as  running  at  a quintain,  such  as  Stowe  has  drawn  in  his  Survey, 
but  with  the  most  unfortunate  issue,  for  “ taking  his  launce  in  his  hand,  he  rid 
with  all  his  might  at  the  Quinten,  and  hitting  the  board  a full  blow,  brought  the 
sand-bag  about  with  such  force,  as  made  him  measure  his  length  on  the  ground 

Most  of  the  numerous  athletic  diversions  of  the  country  remaining  what  they 
were  two  centuries  ago,  cannot,  in  accordance  with  our  plan,  require  any  com- 
ment or  detail ; two,  however,  now,  we  believe,  entirely  obsolete,  and  which 
serve  to  mark  the  manners  of  the  age,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce.  Mercu- 
tio,  in  a contest  of  pleasantry  and  banter  with  Romeo,  exclaims,  “ Nay,  if  thy 
wits  run  the  wild-gooso  chase,  I have  done.” 

This  barbarous  species  of  horse-race,  which  has  been  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  flight  of  wild-geese,  was  a common  diversion  among  the  country- 
gentlemen  of  this  period  ; Burton,  indeed,  calls  it  one  of  “ the  disports  of  great 
men  a confession  which  docs  no  honour  to  the  age,  for  this  elegant  amuse- 
ment consisted  in  two  horses  starting  together,  and  he  who  proved  the  hindmost 
rider  was  obliged  to  follow  the  foremost  over  whatever  ground  he  chose  to  carry 
him,  that  horse  which  could  distance  the  other  winning  the  race. 

Another  sport  still  more  extraordinary  and  rude,  and  much  in  vogue  in  the 
south-western  counties,  was  one  of  the  numerous  games  with  the  ball,  and  term- 
ed Hurling.  Of  this  there  were  two  kinds,  “ hurling  to  the  goales”  and  “ hurl- 
ing to  the  country,”  and  both  have  been  described  with  great  accuracy  by  Carew, 
in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall.  The  first  is  little  more  than  a species  of  hand-ball, 
but  the  second,  when  represented  as  the  amusement  of  gentlemen,  furnishes  a 
curious  picture  of  the  civilisation  of  the  times. 

“ In  burling  to  the  country,"  says  Carew,  “ two  or  three,  or  more  parishes  agree  to  hurt 
against  two  or  three  other  parishes.  The  matches  are  usually  made  by  gentlemen,  and  their 

* Nicholas  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  and  l.nnclmin's  latter,  p.  30 — 32. 

+ Natural  Hist,  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  200.  t Ccusura  l.iteraria,  vol.  viii.  p.  233,  234. 

§ Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Blit  edit.  p.  170. 
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goales  are  either  those  geoUcmen's  houses,  or  some  towns  or  'villages  three  or  four  miles  asunder, 
of  which  either  side  maketb  choice  after  the  nearnesse  of  their  dwellings;  when  they  meet, 
there  is  neylhcr  comparing  of  numbers  nor  matching  of  men,  but  a silver  ball  is  cast  up,  and  that- 
company  which  can  catch  and  carry  it  by  force  or  slight  to  the  place  assigned,  gainer!  the  ball  aud 
the  victory. — Such  as  see  where  the  ball  is  played,  give  notice,  crying  ‘ ware  east,’  ‘ ware  west,’ 
as  the  same  is  carried.  The  hurlers  take  their  nest  way  over  biilcs,  dales,  hedges,  ditches ; yea, 
and  thorow  busches,  briars,  mires,  plashes,  and  rivers  whatsoever,  so  as  you  shall  sometimes  see 
twenty  or  thirty  lie  tugging  together  in  the  water  scrambling  and  scratching  for  the  ball.”  * 

The  domestic  amusements  in  the  country  being  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the 
same  with  those  which  prevailed  in  the  city,  we  shall,  with  one  exception,  refer 
the  consideration  of  them  to  another  part  of  this  work.  The  pastime  for  which 
this  distinction  is  claimed,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Shovel-board,  or  Shuffle- 
board,  and  was  so  Universally  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom,  during  the  era 
of  which  we  are  treating,  that  there  could  scarcely  bo  found  a nobleman's  or  gen- 
tleman's house  in  the  country  in  which  this  piece  of  furniture  was  not  a conspi- 
cuous object.  The  great  hall  was  the  place  usually  assigned  for  its  station,  though 
in  some  places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Ludlow.  Castle,  a room  was  appropriated  to 
this  purpose,  called  the  Shovell-Board  Room.f 

The  table  necessary  for  this  game,  now  superseded  by  the  use  of  Billiards,  was 
frequently  upon  a very  large  and  expensive  scale. 

“ It  it  remarkable,”  observes  Dr.  Plott,  “ that  in  the  hall  at  Charlley  the  shuffle-bnnnl  table, 
though  ten  yards  one  foot  and  an  inch  long,  is  made  up  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pieces, 
which  are  generally  about  eighteen  inches  long,  some  few  only  excepted,  that  arc  scarce  a fool ; 
which,  being  laid  on  longer  boards  for  support  underneath,  are  So  accurately  joined  and  glewcd 
together,  that  no  shuflle-board  whatever  is  freer  from  rubtts  or  casting. — There  h a joynt  also  in 
the  shuffle-board  at  Hladeley  Manor  exquisitely  well  done.”  $ 

The  mode  of  playing  at  Shovel-board  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Strutt : — 

“ At  one  end  of  the  shovel-board  there  is  a line  drawn  across,  parallel  with  Itic  edge,  and 
about  three  or  four  inches  from  it ; at  four  feet  distance  from  this  line  another  is  made , over  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  weight  to  pass  when  it  is  thrown  by  the  player,  oUierwise  the  go  is  not 
reckoned.  The  players  stand  at  the  end  of  the  table,  opposite  to  the  two  marks  above  mentioned, 
each  of  them  having  four  flat  weights  of  metal,  Which  they  shove  from  them,  one  ata  lime,  alter- 
nately : and  the  judgment  of  the  play  is,  to  give  sufficient  impetus  lo  the  weight  to  carry  it  beyond 
the  mark  nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  board,  which  requires  great  nicety,  for  if  it  he  too  strongly 
impelled,  so  as  to  fall  from  the  table,  and  there  is  nothing  lo  prevent  it,  into  a trough  placed 
underneath  for  its  reception,  the  throw  is  not  counted ; if  it  hangs  over  the  edge,  without  falling, 
three  are  reckoned  towards  the  player's  game;  if  it  lie  between  the  line  and  the  edge,  without 
hanging  over,  it  tells  for  two ; if  on4bc  line,  and  not  up  to  it,  but  over  the  first  line,  it  counts  for 
one.  The  game,  when  two  play,  is  generally  eleven ; bul  the  number  is  extended  when  four,  or 

more,  are  jointly  concerned.  ” S ' 

It  appears  from  a passage  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  that,  in  Shakspeare's 
time,  the  broad  shillings  of  Edward  VI.  were  made  use  of  at  shovel-board  instead 
of  the  more  modern  weights.  Falstaff  is  enquiring  of  Pistol  if  he  picked  ntasler 
Slender's  purse,  a query  to  which  Slender  thus  replies : “ Ay,  by  these  gloves, 
did  he  (or  I would  I might  never  conte  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else), 
of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences;  and  two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me 
two  shillings  and  two-pence  a-pieco  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves.”.  “ That 
Slender  means  the  broad  shilling  of  one  of  our  kings,”  remarks  Mr.  Malone, 
“ appears  from  comparing  these  words  with  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  old 
quarto  : ‘ Ay  by  this  haifdkerchicf  did  ho  ; — two  faire  shovel-board  shillings,  be- 
sides seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences.’  ” 

Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  the  game  of  shovel-board  is  not  much  older  than 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  that  it  is  only  a variation,  on  a larger  scale,  of 
what  was  term'd  Shove-groat,  a game  invented  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry’  VIII.,  and 

* Carew's  Survey  nf  Cornwall,  1602,  book  i.  p.  74.  + Vide  Todd’a  Milton,  2*1.'  odil  tut. \i.  p.  192, 

$ Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  383,  § Sport*  aud  Pa-time*,  p.  204. 
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described  in  Hie  statutes,  of  his  33d  year,  as  a new  game.  * Shove-groat  was 
also  played,  as  the  name  implies,  with  the  roin  of  the  age,  namely  silver  groats, 
then  as  large  as  our  modern  shillings,  and  to  this  pastime  and  to  the  instrument 
used  in  performing  it,  Shakspeare  likewise,  and  Jonson,  allude  ; the  first  in  the 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  where  FalstalT,  threatening  Pistol,  exclaims. 
Quoit  him  down,  liardolph,  like  a Shove-groat  shilling:”  the  second  in  Every 
Man  in  his  Huinodr,  where  Knowell,  speaking  of  Brain-worm,  says  that  he  has 
**  translated  begging  out  of  the  old  hackney  pace,  to  a fine  easy  amble,  and  made 
it  run  as  smooth  oir  the  tongue  as  a shove-groat  shilling.'' *j-  That  the  game  of 
Shovel-board  is  subsequent,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  diversion  of  Shove-groat,  is 
probable  from  the  circumstance  noticed  by  Mr.  Douce,  that  no  coin  termed  sho- 
i el-groat  is  anv  where  to  be  found,  and  consequently  the  era  of  the  broad  shilling 
may  lie. deemed  that  also  of  shovel-bogrd.  Mr.  Strutt  supposes  the  modern  game 
of  Justice  Jervis  to  resemble,  in  all  essential  points,  the  ancient  Shove-groat.  ^ 
Between  the  juvenile  sports  which  were  common  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  and  those  of  the  present  day,  little  variation  or  discrepancy,  worth  no- 
ticing, can  be  perceived  ; they  were,  under  slight  occasional  alterations  of  form 
and  name,  equally  numerous,  trifling,  or  mischievous,  and  Shakspeare  has  now 
and  then  referred  to  them,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  or  similitude;  he  has, 
in  this  manner,  alluded  to  the  well-known  games  of  leap-frog  ; § handydandy  ;** 
wild  mare,  or  balancing  ; -j-j-  flap-dragons  ; Ij:  loggats,  or  kittlepins  ; §§  country- 
base,  or  prisoner’s  bars;*"  fast  and  loose ;■}••}■•}■  nine  men’s  morris,  or  live-penny 
morris;  cat  iu  a bottle;  figure  of  eight,**"  etc.  etc. ; games  which,  to- 
gether with  those  derived  from  balls,  marbles,  hoops,  etc.  require  no  description, 
and  which,  deviating  little  in  their  progress  frOm  age  to  age,  can  throw  no  mate- 
rial light  on  the  costume  of  early  life.  Very  few  diversions,  indeed,  peculiar'to 
our  youthful  days  have  become  totally  obsolete  ; among  these,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  one,  which,  from  the  obscurity  resting  on  it,  its  peculiarity,  and  for- 
mer popularity,  is  entitled  to  some  distinction.  We  allude  to  the  diversion  of 
barley-breake,  of  the  mode  of  playing  which,  Mr.  Strutt  confesses  himself  igno- 
rant, and  merely  quotes  the  following  lines  from  Sidney,  as  given  by  Johnson  in 
his  Dictionary : 

“ By  neighbours  prais'd,  she  went  abroad  thereby, 

.At  barley-breake  her  sweet  swift  feet  to  try.’’  tttf 

Barley-breake  was,  however,  among  young  people,  one  of' the  most  popular 
amusements  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  and  continued  so  un- 
til the  austere  zeal  of  the  Puritans  occasioned  its  suppression  : thus  Thomas  Ran- 
dall, in  “ An  Eclogue”  on  the  diversions  of  Cotswold  Hills,  complains  that 

“ Sump  melancholy  swa'mes,  about  have  gone. 

To  teach  all  zeale,  their  owne  coinpleeiion — 

These  leach  that  dauncing  is  a Jezabell, 

And  Barley-breake  the  ready  way  to  bell.”  # jf 

Before  this  puritanical  revolution  took-  place,  barley-breake  was  a common 
theme  with  the  amatory  bards  of  the  day,  and  allusions  to  it  were  frequent  in  their 
songs,  madrigals,  and  ballets.  With  one  of  these,  written  about  1600.  we  shall 
present  the  reader,  as  a pleasing  specimen  of  the  light  poetry  of  the  age: — 

* Douce’s  fllustratioris  of  Shakspoaro,  vol.  i.  p.  454.455. 

+ Whalley's  Works  of  Beu  Jonson,  toI.  i.  $ Vide  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  267.  edit  of  I8N». 

5 H nry  V..  net  v sc.  2 **  Lear,  net  ir.  »c.  6. 

Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

41  Ix)ve’s  Labour  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  1.  and  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  act  ii.  so.  4. 

§§  Hamlet.  ac4  r.  sc.  L "*  Cymbefine,  act  v.  sc.  3 ' 

+ff  Anthony  and  ( leonatra,  activ.  sc.  10.  if  \ iMidsummer-Ni/rht's  Dream,  act  it  sc.  2. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  net  i sc.  I.  ’ ' **  Ibid  act  ii  sc.  2. 

Ti  lt  Sport*  and  Pa^timn.  p.  338.  $J.ft  Aunalia  Dubrcn*m,  1636,  c.  iii. 
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" M Now  is  the  month  of  mnying. 

When  merry  lads  are  playing; 

Each  with  his  bonny  Kissc, 

Upon  the  greeny  grasse. 

The  spring  clad  all  in  gladnesse 
Doth  laugh  at  winter’s  sadnessc  ; 

And  to  the  bagpipe's  sound, 

The  nymphs  tread  out  their  ground. 

Fye  then,  why  sit  wee  musing. 

Youth’s  sweet  delight  refusing. 

Say  dnintie  Nimphs  and  speake, 

Shall  wee  play  barly-breake.’** 

There  were  two  modes  of  playing  at  barley-breake,  and  of  these  one  wasraiher 
more  complex  than  the  other.  Mr.  Gifford,  in  a note  on  the  “Virgin-Martyr” 
of  Massinger,  where  this  game,  in  its  more  elaborate  form,  is  referred  to,  remarks, 
that 

“ With  respect  to  the  amusement  of  barley-break,  allusions  to  it  occur  repeatedly  in  our  old 
writers;  and  their  commentators  have  piled  one  parallel  passage  upon  another,  without  advancing 
a single  step  towards  explaining  what  this  celebrated  pastime  really  was.  It  was  played  by  six 
people  (three  of  each  sex),  w ho  were  coupled  by  lot.  A piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and 
divided  into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  called  hell.  U was  the  object  of 
the  couple  condemned  lo  this  division,  to  catch  the  others,  who  advanced  from  the  two  extremities ; 
in  which  case  a change  of  situation  took  place,  and  hell  was  tilled  by  the  couple  who  were  excluded 
by  pre-occupation,  from  the  other  places.  In  this  'catching,'  however,  there  was  some  dif- 
ficulty, as,  by  the  regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  (ouple  were  not  to  separate  before  they  had 
succeeded,  while  the  others  might  break  hands  whenever  they  found  themselves  hard  pressed. 
When  all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  was  said  to  he  in  hell,  and  the  game  ended."  f 

That  this  description,  explanatory  of  the  passage  in  Massinger, 

u He  is  at  barley-break,  and  the  last  couple 
Are  now  in  hell,” 


is  accurate  and  full,  will  derive  corroboration  from  a scarce  pamphlet  entitled 
“ Barley-breake,  or  a Warning  for  Wantons,”  published  - in  1007,  and  which 
contains  a curious  representation  of  this  amusement. 


1 “ On  a time  the  lads  and  lasses  caine, 

Entreating  Etpin  that  she  | might  goe  play  ; 

He  said  she  should  (Euphema  was  her  name) 
And  then  denyes : yet  needs  she  must  away. 

To  Barley-breake  they  roundly  then  ’gan  fall, 
Kaimon,  Euphema  had  unto  his  mate; 

For  by  a lot  he  won  her  from  them  all ; 
Wherefore  young  Streton  doth  his  fortune  hate. 

But  yet  ere  long  he  ran  and  caught  her  out, 

And  on  the  back  a gentle  fall  he  gave  her; 

It  iaa  fault  which  jealous  eyes  spie  out, 

A maide  to  kisse  before  her  jealous  father. 

Old  Elpin  smiles,  but  yet  he  frets  within, 
Euphema  saith,  she  was  unjustly  cast. 

She  strives,  he  holds,  his  hand  goes  out  and  in  ; 
She  cries,  away  l and  yet  she  holds  him  fast. 


Till  sentence  given  by  an  other  maid, 

That  she  was  caught  according  to  the  law  ; 

The  voice  whereof  this  civill  quarrell  staid, 

And  to  his  mate  each  lusty  lad  'gan  draw. 

Euphema  now  with  Streton  is  in  hell, 

(For  so  the  middle  roome  is  alvvaics  cald) 
lie  would  for  ever,  If  he  might,  there  dwell; 

He  bolds  it  blisse  with  her  to  he  inthrald. 

The  other  run,  and  in  their  running  change  ; 
Streton  ’gan  catch,  and  then  let  goe  his  hold  ; 
Euphema  like  a doe,  doth  swiftly  range, 

Yet  taketh  none,  although  full  well  she  could. 

And  winkes  on  Streton,  he  on  her  ’gan  smile,  . 
And  Paine  would  whisper  something  in  her  care; 
She  knew  his  mind,  and  hid  him  use  a wile, 

As  she  ran  by  him,  so  that  that  none  did  heare.”§ 


* Cantus  of  Thomas  Morlev.  the  first  booke  of  ballets  to  five  voyces. 

+ Massinger's  Work*,  by  Gifford,  voh  i.  p.  1(M.  t His  daughter. 

§ M Barley-breake,  or  a warning  for  Wautons.  Written  by  W.  N,,  Gent.  Printed  at  Loudon  by  Simon 
Stafford,  dwelling  in  the  (loth-fayre,  necrc  the  Red  Lyon,  1607.  4to.  16  leaves  M Vide  British  ltiblogcn- 
plier,  rol.  i.  p.  66. — This  poem  has  been  attributed,  notwithstanding  the  initials,  to  Nicholas  Breton. 
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The  simpler  mode  of  conducting  this  pastime,  as  it  was  practised  in  Scotland, 
has  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  tells  us,  that  it  was  “ a game  generally 
played  by  young  people  in  a corn-yard . One  stack  is  fixed  on  as  the  dule,  or  goal ; 
and  one  person  is  appointed  to  catch  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  run  out  from 
the  dule.  He  does  not  leave  it  till  they  are  all  out  of  his  sight.  Then  he  sets  off 
to  catch  them.  Any  one  who  is  taken  cannot  run  out  again  with  his  former  as- 
sociates, being  accounted  a prisoner ; but  is  obliged  to  assist  his  captor  in  pursuing 
the  rest.  When  all  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished ; and  he  who  was  first  taken 
is  bound  to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game.”  * It  is  evident,  from  our  old  poetry, 
that  this  style  of  playing  at  barley-breake  was  also  common  in  England,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  lower  orders  in  the  country. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  that  a species  of  public 
diversion  was,  during  the  Elizabethan  period,  supported  by  each  parish,  for  the 
purpose  of  innocently  employing  the  peasantry  upon  a failure  of  work  from 
weather  or  other  causes.  To  this  singular  though  laudable  custom  Shakspeare 
alludes  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  where  Sir  Toby  says,  “ He’s  a coward,  and  a coys- 
tril,  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece,  ’till  his  brains  turn  o’  the  toe  like  a parhh- 
top."  “ This,”  says  Mr.  Steevcns,  “ is  one  of  the  customs  now  laid  aside;”  and 
he  adds,  in  explanation,  that  “ a large  top  was  kept  in  every  village,  to  be  whipped 
in  frosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be  kept  warm  by  exercise,  and  out  of 
mischief,  while  they  could  not  work;”  a diversion  to  which  Fletcher  likewise  re- 
fers in  his  “ Night-Walker,”  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression 
of  sleeping  like  a town-top.  - 

From  this  rapid  sketch,  of  the  diversions  of  the  country,  as  they  existed  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  it  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  not  many  have  become 
obsolete,  and  of  those  which  have  undergone  some  change,  the  variations  have  not 
been  such  as  materially  to  obscure  their  origin  or  previous  constitution.  The 
object  of  this  chapter  being,  therefore,  only  to  mark  what  was  peculiar  in  rural 
pastime  to  the  age  under  consideration,  and  not  to  notice  what  had  suffered  little 
or  no  modification,  its  articles,  especially  if  we  consider  tho  nature  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  section  (and  that  nearly  all  amusements  common  to  both  towm 
and  country  were  referred  to  a future  part) , could  not  be  either  very  numerous,  or 
require  any  very  extended  elucidation. 

What  might  be  necessary  in  the  minute  amj  isolated  task  of  the  commentator, 
would  be  tedious  and  superfluous  in  a design  which  professes,  while  it  gives  a dis- 
tinct and  broad  outline  of  the  complexion  of  the  times,  to  preserve  among  its  parts 
an  unrelaxed  attention  to  unity  and  compression. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

View  ofCouutry  Life  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare,  continued — An  Account  of  some  of  its 

Superstitions. 

The  popular  creed,  during  the  ago  of  Shakspeare,  was  perhaps  more  extended 
and  systematised  than  in  any  preceding  or  subsequent  period  of  our  history.  For 
this  effect  we  are  indebted,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  credulity  and  su|>crstition  of 
James  the  First,  the  publication  of  whose  Demonology  rendered  a profession  in 
the  belief  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  a matter  of  fashion  and  even  of  interest  ; for  a 
ready. way  to  the  favour  of  this  monarch  was  an  implicit  assumption  of  his  opi- 
nions, theological  and  metaphysical,  as  well  as  political. 

• Jamieson’s  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,  1S08. 
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It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century,  the  human  mind  was  unwilling  or  unprepared  to  shake  off  the  load  which 
had  oppressed  it  for  ages.  Among  the  enlightened  classes  of  society,  now  rapidly 
extending  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  reception  of  these  doctrines  was  rather  the 
effect  of  court  example  than  of  settled  conviction;  hut  as  the,  vernacular  bards, 
and  especially  the  dramatic,  who  ever  hold  unbounded  influence  over  the  multi- 
tude, thought  proper,  and  certainly,  in  a poetical  light,  with  great  effect,  to  adopt 
the  dogmata  and  machinery  of  James,  the  reign  of  superstition  was,  for  a time, 
not  only  upheld,  but  extended  among  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people. 

“ Every  goblin  of  ignorance,"  observes  Warton.  speaking  of  this  period;  “ did  not  vanish  at 
the  Brst  glimmerings  of  the  morning  of  science.  Reason  suffered  a few  demons  still  to  linger, 
which  she  chose  to  retain  in  her  service  under  the  guidance  of  poetry.  Men  believed,  or  were 
willing  to  believe,  that  spirits  were  yet  hovering  around,  who  brought  with  them  “airs  from 
heaven,  or  blasts  from  bell,”  that  the  ghost  was  duly  released  from  his  prison  of  torment  at  the 
sound  of  Ihe  curfew,  and  that  fairies  imprinted  mysterious  circles  on  the  turf  by  moon-ligbt. 
Much  of  this  credulity  was  even  consecrated  by  the  name  of  science  and  profound  speculaUon. 
Prospero  had  not  yet  " broken  and  buried  his  staff,"  nor  “ drowned  his  book  deeper  than  did 
ever  plummet  sound.”  It  was  now  that  the  atrhymist,  and  the  judicial  ,astrologer,  conducted 
his  occult  operations  by  Ihe  potent  intercourse  of  some  preternatural  being,  who  came  obsequious 
to  his  call,  and  was  bound  to  accomplish  his  severest  services,  under  certain  conditions,  and  for 
a limited  duration  of  time.  It  was  actually  one  of  the  pretended  feats  of  these  fantastic  philo- 
sophers, to  evoke  the  queen  of  the  Fairies  in  Ihe  solitude  of  a gloomy  grove,  who,  preceded  by  a 
sudden  rustling  of  the  leaves,  appeared  in  rubes  of  transcendent  lustre.  The  Shakspeare  of  a 
more  instructed  and  polished  age  would  not  have  given  us  a magician  darkening  the  sun  at  noon, 
the  sabbath  of  the  witches,  and  the  cauldron  of  incarnation.'’* 

The  history  of  the  popular  mythology,  therefore,  of  this  era,  at  a time  when  it 
was  cherished  by  the  throne,  and  adopted,  in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the  greatest 
poetical  genius  which  ever  existed,  must  necessarily  occupy  a large  share  of  our 
attention.  So  extensive,  indeed,  is  the  subject,  and  so  full  of  interest  and  curio- 
sity, that  to  exhaust  it  in  this  division  of  the  work,  would  be  to  encroach  upon 
that  symmetry  of  plan,  that  relative  proportion  which  we  wish  to  preserve.  The 
four  great  subjects,  therefore,  of  Fairies,  Witchcraft,  Magic,  and  Apparitions, 
will  be  deferred  to  the  Second  Part,  and  annexed  as  Dissertations  to  our  remarks 
on  the  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream,  Macbeth,  the  Tempest,  and  Hamlet. 

As  a consequent  of  this  decision,  the  present  chapter,  after  noticing,  in  a gene- 
ral way,  the  various  credulities  of  the  country,  will  dwell,  at  some  length,  on 
those  periods  of  the  year  which  have  been  peculiarly  devoted  to  superstitious  rites 
and  observances,  and  include  the  residue  of  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  Omens, 
Charms,  Sympathies,  Cures,  and  Miscellaneous  Superstitions. 

It  is  from  the  “ Winter-Night’s  Conversation”  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
that  we  may  derive,  in  any  age,  the  most  authentic  catalogue  of  its  superstitions. 
This  fearful  pleasure  of  children  and  uneducated  persons,  and  the  eager  curiosity 
which  attends  it,  have  been  faithfully  painted  by  Shakspeare  - 

“ llermiont.  Pray  you  sit  by  us. 

Ami  fell’s  a tale. 

Mamillius.  Merry,  or  sad,  shall’t  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A sad  tale’s  best  for  winter : 

I have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let’s  have  that,  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  flown  : — Come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites:  you’re  powerful  at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a man,-  — 

Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down  ; then  on. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a church-yard  ; — 1 will  tell  it  softly  ; 

You  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 


• Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  ?ol.  iii.  p.  41*6. 
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//#*r.  Couie  oil 

And  give’t  in  miue  ear."  * 

For  the  particulars  forming  the  subject-matter  of  these  tales,  ami  for  their  effect 
on  the  hearers,  we  must  have  recourse  to  writers  contemporary  with  the  hard, 
whose  object  it  was  to  censure  or  detail  these  legendary  wonders.  Thus  Lava- 
terus,  who  wrote  a hook  “ De  Spectrin,"  in  1570,  w hich  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  1572,  remarks  that  “ if  when  men  sit  at  the  table,  mention  be  made  of 
spirits  and  elves,  many  times  wemen  and  children  are  so  afrayde  that  they  dare 
scarce  go  out  of  dores  alone,  least  they  shoult  meete  wyttfsome  evyl  thing:  and  if 
they  chaunce  to  heare  any  kinde  of  noise,  by  and  by  they  thinke  there  are  some 
spirits  behynde  them:”  and  again  in  a subsequent  page,  “ simple  foolish  men  — 
imagine  that  there  be  certayne  elves  or  fairies  of  the  earth, 'and  tell  many  straunge 
and  marvellous  tales  of  them,  which  they  have  heard  of  their  grand-mothers  and 
mothers,  howe  they  have  appeared  unto  those  of  the  house,  have  done  service, 
have  rocked  the  cradell,  and  (which  is  a signe  of  good  luck)  do  continually  tary 
in  the  house.”  •{•  He  has  the  good  sense,  however,  to  reprobate  the  then  general 
custom,  a practice  which  has  more  or  less  prevailed  even  to  our  own  times,  of 
frightening  ehildikm  by  stories  and  assumed  appearances  of  this  kind.  “ It  is  a 
common  custome,"  he  observes,  “ in  many  places,  that  at  a certaine  time  or  the 
yeare,'  one  with  a netto  or  visarde  on  his  face  maketh  Children  afrayde,  to  the 
ende  that  ever  after  they  should  laboure  and  beobediente  to  their  Parentes:  after- 
ward they  tel  them  that  those  which  they  saw,  were  Bugs,  Witches,  and  llagges, 
which  thing  they  verily  believe,  and  are  commonly  iniserablie  afrayde.  Ilow  be 
it,  it  is  not  expedient  so  to  terrific  Children.  For  sometimes  through  great  feare 
they  fall  into  dangerous  diseases,  and  in  the  nvght  erve  otit,  when  they  are  fast 
■asleep.  Salomon  teacheth  us  to  chasten  children  with  the  rod,  and  so  to  make 
them  stand  in  awe : he  doth  not  say,  we  must  beare  them  in  hande  they  shall  be 
devoured  of  llugges,  Hags  of  the  night,  and  such  like  monsters.”  £ But  it  is  to 
Keginald  Scot  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  curious  and  extensive  enumera- 
tion of  these  fables  which  haunted  our  progenitors  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

“ In  our  childhood,”  says  he,  “ our  mother's  maids  have  so  terrified  us  with  an  ouglie  direll 
having  homes  on  his  head,  fier  in  his  mouth,  and  a taile  in  bis  breech,  eies  like  a bason,  ranges 
like  a dog,  clawes  like  a beare,  a skin  like  a Niger,  and  a voice  roaring  like  a Ron,  whereby 
we  start  and  are  afraid  when  we  heare  one  crie  Bough- : and  they  have  so  fraid  us  with  butt— 
beggers,  spirits,  witches,  urcbens,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  faunes,  syrens,  kit  with  the 
ran’stickr,  tritons,  centaurs,  dwarfes, . giants,  imps,  calcars,  conjurors,  nymphes,  changlings. 
Incubus,  Robin  good-feltowe,  the  spoorue,  the  marc,  the  man  in  the  okc,  the  hell-wainc,  the 
lierdrake,  the  pucklc  Tom  Ihombc,  hob  gobblin,  Torn  tumbler,  boneless,  and  such  other  bugs, 
that  we  are  afraid  of  our  own  shadowes:  in  so  much  as  some  never  feare  the  divcll,  but  in  a 
darke  night ; and  then  a polled  sheepe  is  a perillous  beast,  apd  manie  times  is  taken  for  our 
father's  soule,  speeiallic  in  a churchyard,  where  a right  hardie  man  heretofore  scant  durst  passe 
by  night,  but  his  haire  would  stand  upright.”  S 

That  this  mode  of  passing  away  the  time,  “ the  long  solitary  winter  nights,” 
was  as  much  in  vogue  in  16l7as  in  1570  and  1580,  is  apparent  from  Burton,  who 
reckons  among  the  ordinary  recreations  of  winter,  tales  of  giants,  dwarfs,  w itches, 
fayries,  goblins,  and  friers.  " 

The  predilection  which  existed,  during  this  period  of  our  annals,  for  the  mar- 
vellous, the  terrible,  and  romantic,  especially  among  the  peasantry,  has  been  no- 
ticed by  several  of  our  best  writers.'  Addison,  in  reference  to  the  genius  of  Shak- 


* Winter's  Tale,  act  ii.  s*.  1. 

f u Of  Ghostes  and  Spirit?*  walking  by  nyfeht,  and  of  strange  iioysea,  era  ekes,  ami  sundry  forewarn  jnges, 
whiche  commonly  happen  before  the  death  of  incline,  great  slaughters,  and  alterations  of  kynedomes.  One 
Booke,  Written  hv  Lewes  Lavaterus  of  Tigurine.  And  translated  into  Kndyshe  by  K.  II.*  Printed  at 
London  by  Henry  Hcnneymau,  for  Richard  Walk)  11s,  1 57:2.  Vide  p.  14  ami  49. 
t Lataterus,  p.  21,  § Scot’s  Disconric  of  Witchcraft,  1580,  p.  15*2,  153 

**  \ ide  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  1*2. 
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s peart!  for  the  wild  and  wonderful  in  poetry,  remarks,  that  “our  forefathers  loved 
to  astonish  themselves  with  the  apprehensions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms, 
and  inchantments.  There  was  not  a village  in  England  that  had  not  a ghost  in  it; 
the  churchyards  were  all  haunted;  every  large  common  had  a circle  of  fairies  be- 
longing to  it,  and  there  was  scarce  a shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen 
a spirit;”  * and  Mr.  Grose,  after  enumerating  several  popular  superstitions,  ex- 
tends the  subject  in  a very  entertaining  manner. 

“ In  former  times,"  says  he,  “these  notions  were  so  prevalent,  that  it  was  deemed  little  less 
than  atheism  to  doubt  them  : and  in  many  instances  the  (errors  caused  by  them  embillered  the 
lives  of  a great  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  ; by  degrees  almost  shutting  them  out  of  their  own 
houses,  and  deterring  them  from  going  from  one  village  to  another  alter  sun-set.  The  room  in 
which  the  head  of  a family  had  died,  was  for  a long  time  untenanted  ; particularly  if  they  died 
without  a will,  or  were  supposed  to  have  entertained  any  particular  religious  opinions.  But  if 
any  disconsolate  old  maiden,  or  love-crossed  bachelor,  happened  to  dispatch  themselves  in  their 
garters,  the  room  where  the  deed  was  perpetrated  was  rendered  for  ever  alter  uninhabitable,  and 
not  unfrequently  was  nailed  up.  If  a drunken  farmer,  returning  from  market,  fell  from  Old 
Dobbin  and  broke  his  neck,— or  a carter,  under  the  same  predicament,  tumbled  from  his  carl 
or  waggon,  and  was  killed  by  it, — that  spot  was  ever  after  haunted  and  impassable  : in  short, 
there  was  scarcely  a bye-lane  or  cross-way  but  bad  its  ghost,  who  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
headless  cow  or  horse  ; or  clothed  all  in  while,  glared  with  its  saucer  eyes  over  a gale  or  stile, 
t * hosts  of  superior  rank,  when  they  appeared  abroad,  rode  In  coaches  drawn  by  six  headless 
horses,  and  driven  by  a headless  roachman  and  postilions.  Almost  every  ancient  manor-house 
was  haunted  by  some  one  at  least  of  Its  former  masters  or  mistresses,  where,  besides  divers  other 
noises,  that  of  telling  money  was  distinctly  beard : and  as  for  the  churchyards,  the  number  of 
ghosts  that  walked  there,  according  to  the  village  computation,  almost  equalled  the  living  pa- 
rishioners : to  pass  them  at  night,  was  an  achievement  nut  to  be  attempted  by  any  one  in  the 
parish,  the  sextons  excepted  ; who  perhaps  being  particularly  privileged,  to  make  use  of  the 
common  expression,  never  saw  any  thing  worse  than  themselves.”  -f 

Of  these  superstitions,  as  forming  the  subject  of  “ a country  conversation  in  a 
winter’s  evening,”  a very  interesting  detail  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Bourne;  the 
picture  was  drawn  about  a hundred  years  ago;  but,  though  even  then  partially 
applicable,  may  be  considered  as  a faithful  general  representation  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries. 

“ Nothing  is  commoner  in  Country  Places."  says  this  historian  or  credulity,  “ than  for  a whole 
family  in  a Winter’s  Evening,  to  sit  round  the  lire,  and  tell  stories  of  apparitions  and  ghosts. 
Some  of  them  have  seen  spirits  in  the  shapes  of  cows,  and  dogs,  and  horses  ; and  some  have  seen 
even  the  devil  himself,  with  a cloven  foot. 

“ Another  part  of  this  conversation  generally  turns  upon  Fairies.  These,  they  tell  you,  have 
frequently  been  heard  and  seen  ; nay,  that'  there  are  some  still  living  who  were  stolen  away  by 

them,  and  confined  seven  years.  According  lo  the  description  they  give  of  them,  who  pre- 
tend to  have  seen  them,  they  are  in  the  shape  of  men,  exceeding  little  . They  are  always  clad  in 
green,  and  frequent  the  woods  and  Helds ; when  they  make  cakes  (which  is  a work  they  have  been 
often  heard  at)  they  arc  very  noisy  ; and  when  they  hate  done,  they  are  full  of  mirlb  and  pastime. 
But  generally  they  dance  in  moonlight  when  mortals  are  asleep,  and  not  capable  of  seeing  them, 
as  may  be  observed  on  the  following  morn ; their  dancing  places  being  very  distinguishable.  For 
as  they  dance  hand  in  hand,  and  so  make  a circle  in  their  dance,  so  next  day  there  will  be  seen 
rings  and  circlet  on  tbe  grass. 

“ Another  tradition  they  holcl,  and  which  is  often  talked  of,  is,  that  there  are  particular  places 
allotled  lo  spirils  to  walk  in.  Thence  it  was  that  formerly,  such  frequent  reports  were  abroad  of 
this  and  that  particular  place  being  haunted  by  a spirit,  and  that  the  common  people  say  now  and 

then,  such  a place  is  dangerous  to  he  passed  through  at  night;  because  a spirit  walks  there.  Nay, 
they’ll  further  tell  you,  that  some  spirits  have  lamented  the  hardness  of  their  condition  In  being 
obliged  to  walk  in  cold  and  uncomfortable  places,  and  have  therefore  desired  the  person  who  was 
so  hardy  as  to  speak  lo  them,  to  gift  them  with  a warmer  walk,  by  some  well  grown  hedge,  or  in 
some  shady  vale,  where  they  might  be  shelter'd  from  the  rain  and  wind. 

“ The  last  topic  of  this  conversation  1 shall  lake  rfoticc  of,  shall  he  the  tales  of  haunted  houses. 

* Spectator,  No.  419.,  vol.  vi.  p.  118.  of  Sharpe ’s  ctliliuu.  Sec  also  Nos.  12,  110,  aud  117. 

| Grose's  Provincial  Glossary,  p,  242,  243. 
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And  indeed  it  if  not  (o  be  wondered  at,  that  this  is  never  omitted.  For  formerly  almost  every 
place  had  a house  of  this  kind.  If  a house  was  sealed  on  some  melancholy  place,  or  built  in  some 
old  romantic  manner;  or  if  any  particular  accident  bad  happened  in  it,  such  as  murder,  sudden 
death,  or  the  like,  to  be  sure  that  house  bad  a mark  set  on  it,  and  was  afterwards  esteemed  the 
habitation  or  a ghost.  In  talking  upon  this  point,  they  generally  show  the  occasion  of  the  house’s 
being  haunted,  the  merry  pranks  of  the  spirit,  and  how  it  was  laid.  Stories  of  this  kind  are 
inlinilc,  and  there  are  few  villages  which  have  not  either  had  such  an  bouse  in  it,  or  near  it.”  * 

The  quotations  which  we  have  now  given  from  writers  contemporary  with,  and 
subsequent  to,  Shakspeare,  will  point  out,  in  a general  way,  the  prevalent  super- 
stitions of  the  country  at  this  period,  and  the  topics  which  were  usually  discussed 
round  the  fire-side  of  the  cottage  or  manorial  hall,  when  the  blast  blew  keen  on 
a December’s  night,  and  the  faggot’s  blaze  was  seen,  by  fits,  illumining  the 
rafter'd  roof. 

The  progress  of  science,  of  literature,  and  rational  theology,  has,  in  a very 
great  degree,  dissipated  these  illusions;  but  there  still  lingers,  in  hamlets  remote 
from  general  intercourse,  a somewhat  similar  spirit  of  credulity,  where  the  legend 
of  unearthly  agency  is  yet  listened  to  with  eager  curiosity  and  fond  belief.  These 
vestiges  of  superstitions  which  were  once  universally  prevalent,  have  been  seized 
upon  with  avidity  by  many  modern  poets,  and  form  some  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  their  works.  More  particularly  the  ghostly  and  traditionary  lore  of 
the  cotter’s  winter-night,  has  been  a favourite  subject  with  them.  Thus  Thom- 
son tells  us,  that 

“ the  village  rouses  up  the  fire, 

While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed, 

Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin-Btory  round ; 

Till  snperstitious  horror  creeps  o’er  all : ”*f 

and  Akenside,  still  more  poetically,  that 


— “ by  night 

The  village-matron  round  the  blaring  hearth 
Suspends  the  infant-audience  with  her  tales, 

Breathing  astonishment ! of  witching  rhymes. 

And  evil  spirits;  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robh’d  the  widow,  and  devour’d 
The  orphan's  portion  ; of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conceal’d ; of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clanlt  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer’s  bed. 

At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil, 

Hazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal’d 
With  shivering  sighs  t till  eager  for  th’  event. 

Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang. 

Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quell'd.”  £ 

The  lamented  Kirke  White  has  also  happily  introduced  a similar  picture;  having 
described  the  day-revels  of  a Whitsuntide  wake,  he  adds, 

“ then  at  eve 

Commeuce  the  harmless  rites  and  auguries; 

And  many  a tale  of  ancient  days  goes  round. 

They  tell  of  wizard  seer,  whose  potent  spells 
Could  hold  in  dreadful  thrall  the  labouring  moon, 

Or  draw  the  fix’d  stars  from  their  eminence, 

And  still  the  midnight  tempest.— Then  anon, 

Tell  of  uncharnel'd  spectres,  seen  to  glide 
Along  the  lone  wood’s  unfrequented  path. 

Startling  the  nighted  traveller;  while  the  sound 
Of  undistinguished  murmurs,  heard  to  come 


* Bourne's  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People  npnd  Brand,  p.  113,  118,  110, 120,  12*2,  123. 
’ f Seasons.  Winter,  line  617.  \ Pleasures  of  lmnginntion,  book  i. 
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From  the  dark  centre  of  the  deep'niog  glen, 

Struck  on  his  frozen  ear  : * 

and  lastly  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  highly  interesting  poem  eutitled  Rokeby,  speaking  of 
the  tales  of  superstition,  adds, 

M When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wide, 

Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide, 

While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 

Pleasure  aod  pain,  sit  crouching  near, 

Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows, 

And  village-maidens  lose  the  rose. 

The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher, 

The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher, 

And  shuddering  glauce  is  cast  behind, 

As  louder  moans  the  wintcry  wind.”  Cant,  ii.'  st.  10. 

After  this  brief  outline  of  the  common  superstitions  of  the  country,  as  they 
existed  in  the  days  of  Shakspcare,  and  as  they  still  linger  among  us,  we  shall 
proceed,  in  conformity  with  our  plan,  to  notice  those  Days  which  have  been  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  superstitious  rites  and  observances. 

In  entering  upon  this  subject,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  as 
several  of  these  days  are  still  kept  by  the  vulgar  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
same  spirit  of  credulity  which  subsisted  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  at  large  into  a detail  of  their  ceremonies,  and  that  to  mark 
the  coincidence  of  usage,  occurring  at  these  periods,  will  be  nearly  all  that  can  be 
deemed  requisite.  Thus  on  St.  Paul’s  Day,  on  Candlemas  Day,  and  on  St. 
Swithin’s  Day,  the  prognosticators  of  weather  still  find  as  much  employment,  and 
as  much  credit  as  evcr.f  St.  Mark’s  Day  is  still  beheld  with  dread,  as  fixing  the 
destinies  of  life  and  death,  and  Childermas  still  keeps  in  countenance  the  doctrine 
of  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  < 

A similarity  nearly  equal  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  rites  of  lovers  on 
St.  Valentine's  Day.  The  tradition,  that  birds  choosing  their  mates  on  this  day, 
occasioned  the’’ custom  of  drawing  Valentines,  has  been  the  opinion  of  our  poets 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  hour.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  passage: 

“ Good-morrow,  friends.  Saint  Valentine  is  past; 

Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ?”$ 


* The  Remains  r»f  Henry  Kirkc  White,  nil.  i.  p.  311. 

f Hay.  in  his  Trivia,  notices,  at  some  length,  the  prognostications  attendant  on  these  days,  and  which 
equally  apply  to  ancient  and  to  modern  times 

**  AU  superstition  from  thy  breast  repel ; 

Let  cred'lous  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell 
How  if  the  Festival  of  Paul  be  clear , 

Plenty  from  lib’ral  horn  shall  strow  the  year  . 

When  the  dark  skies  dissolve  in  snow  and  rain , 

The  lab'ring  hind  shall  yoke  the  steer  in  vain  ; 

But  if  the  threat ’ning  winds  in  tempest  roar. 

Then  t car  shall  bathe  her  wasteful  swonl  in  gore. 

How  if,  on  Swtthen's  feast  the  weikiu  lours. 

And  ev’ry  penthouse'streams  with  hasty  show'rs. 

Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain, 

And  wash  the  pavements  with  incessant  rain  : 

Let  no  such  vulgar  tales  debase  thy  mind, 

Nor  Paul,  nor  Swithin , rule  the  clouds  and  win(f.n 

{ Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  act  it.  sc.  1.  Buchanan  also  beautifully  record*  the  same  traditionary 
imagery  : 

M Festa  Valentino  rediit  lux 

Quisque  sibi  seci&m  jam  legit  alesavetn. 
lnde  sibi  dominant  per  sorles  queercre  in  annum 
Mansit  ab  antiquis  tnos  repetitus  avis; 

Quisque  legit  dominant,  quam  ca-sto  observe!  a more, 

Qnam  nitirns  sertis  ohsequinque  colat : 

Mittere  cui  possit  blandi  muuuscula  Veria.” 
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The  ceremony  of  this  day,  however,  has  been  attributed  to  various  sources 
beside  the  rural  tradition  just  mentioned.  The  legend  .itself  of  St.  Valentine,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church,  who  was  beheaded  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  we  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Brand,  contains  nothing  which  could  give  rise  to  the  custom;  but 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  from  an  observance  peculiar  to 
carnival  time,  which  occurred  about  this  very  period.  It  was  usual,  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  vast  numbers  of  knights  to  visit  the  ditrerent  courts  of  Europe,  where 
they  entertained  the  ladies'with  pageantry  and  tournaments.  Each  lady,  at  these 
magnificent  feasts,  selected  a knight,  who  engaged  to  serve  her  for  a whole  year, 
and  to  perform  w hatever  she  chose  to  command.  One  of  the  never-failing  con— 
sequences  of  this  engagement,  was  an  injunction  to  employ  his  muse  in  the  cele- 
bration of  his  mistress. 

Menage,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary,  has  accounted  for  the  term  Valentine, 
by  stating  that  Madame  Royale,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  having 
built  a palace  near  Turin,  which,  in  honour  of  the  Saint,  then  in  high  esteem,  she 
called  the  Valentine , at  the  first  entertainment  which  she  gave  in  it,  was  pleased 
to  order  that  the  ladies  should  receive  their  lovers  for  the  year  by  lots,  reserving 
to  herself  the  privilege  of  being  independent  of  chance,  and  of  choosing  her  own 
partner.  At  the  various  balls  which  this  gallant  princess  gave,  during  the  year, 
it  was  directed  that  each  lady  should  receive  a nosegay  from  her  lover,  and  that, 
at  every  tournament,  the  knight's  trappings  for  his  horse  should  be  furnished  by 
his  allotted  mistress,  with  this  proviso,  that  the  prize  obtained  should  be  hers. 
This  custom,  says  Menage,  occasioned  the  parties  to  be  called  Valentines. 

Mr.  Brand,  in  his  observations  on  Bourne’s  Antiquities,  thinks,  that  the  usages 
of  this  day  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  superstition  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  of 
choosing  patrons  for  the  year  ensuing,  at  this  season;  “ and  that,  because  ghosts 
were  thought  to  walk  on  the  night  of  this  day,  or  about  this  time;”  * but  Mr. 
Douce,  with  more  probability,  considers  them  as  a relic  of  paganism. 

“ It  was  the  practice  in  ancient  ltomc,”  he  observes,  “ during  a great  part  of  the  month  of 
Februarj,  to  celebrate  the  In perralia,  which  were  feasts  in  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the 
latter  deity  was  named  februata , fcbmalis,  and  februtla.  On  this  occasion,  amidst  a variety  of 
ceremonies,  the  names  of  young  women  were  put  into  a bo*,  from  which  they  were  drawn  by  the 
men  as  chance  directed.  The  pastors  of  the  early  Christian  church,  who  by  every  possible  means 
endeavoured  to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  Pagan  superstitions,  and  chiefly  by  some  commutation 
of  their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present  instance,  the  names  of  particular  saints  instead  of 
those  of  the  women  : and  as  the  festival  of  the  I.uperralia  bad  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
February,  they  appear  to  have  chosen  Saint  Valentine's  day  for  celebrating  the  new  feast,  because 
it  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  lime.  This  is,  in  part,  the  opinion  of  a learned  and  rational  com- 
piler of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  Reverend  Alban  Butler.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  extirpate  altogether  any  ceremony  to  which  the  common  people  had  been 
much  accustomed ; a fact  which  it  were  easy  to  prove  in  tracing  the  origin  of  various  other  popular 
superstitions  : and  accordingly  the  outline  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  was  preserved,  but  modified 
by  some  adaptation  to  the  Christian  system.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  above  practice  of 
choosing  males  would  gradually  become  reciprocal  in  the  sexes;  and  that  all  persons  so  chosen 
would  be  called  Valentines,  from  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  took  place.”  + 

Tho  inodes  of  ascertaining  the  Valentine  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  nearly  the 
the  same  in  Shakspeare’s  age  as  at  the  present  period;  they  consisted  either  in 
drawing  lots  on  Valentine-eve,  or  in  considering  the  first  person  whom  you  met 
early  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  destined  object.  In  the  former  case  the 
names  of  a certain  number  of  one  sex  were,  by  an  equal  number  of  tho  other, 
put  into  a vase;  and  then  every  one  drew  a name,  which  for  the  time  was 
termed  their  Valentine,  and  was  considered  as  predictive  of  their  future  fortune 
in  the  nuptial  state;  in  the  second  there  was  usually  some  little  contrivance 
adopted,  in  order  that  the  favoured  object,  when  such  existed,  might  be  the  first 

* Bourne’*  Antiquities  npud  Bmnd,  p.  263. 

t Douce*  Illustrations  of  Sliakspenre,  yol.  ii.  p.  25*2,  253. 
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seen.  To  this  custom  Shakspcarc  refers,  when  lie  represents  Ophelia,  in  her 
distraction,  singing, 

“ Good  morrow,  His  Saint  Valentine’s  day, 

All  in  the  morning  Uptime, 

And  I a maid  at  your  window, 

To  he  your  Valentine.”* 

The  practice  of  addressing  verses,  and  sending  presents,  to  (he  person  chosen, 
has  been  continued  front  the  days  of  James  1.,  in  which  the  gifts  of  Valentines 
have  been  noticed  by  Moresin,*j-  to  modern  times;  and  we  may  add  a trait,  not 
now  observed,  perhaps,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  English  ballad,  in  which  the 
lasses  are  directed  to  pray  cross-legged  to  Saint  Valentine,  for  good  luck.:): 

It  was  a usage  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  its  object  laudable  and  useful,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages,  during  the  summer-season,  to  meet  after 
sunset,  in  the  streets,  and  for  the  wealthier  sort  to  recreate  themselves  and  their 
poorer  friends  with  banquets  and  bontires.  Of  this  custom  Stowe  has  left  us  a 
pleasing  account: — 

“ In  Ihe  moncths  of  June  and  July,”  he  relates,  44  on  the  Vigiles  of  festivall  dayes,  and  on  the 
same  festival  I dayes  in  the  evenings,  after  the  sun-setting,  there  were  usually  made  bonefires  in  the 
streets,  every  man  bestowing  wood  or  labour  towards  them.  The  wealthier  sort  also  before  their 
dores,  neere  to  the  said  bonefires,  would  set  out  tables  on  the  vigiles,  furnished  with  sweet  bread, 
and  good  drink,  and  on  the  festival!  dayes  with  meates  and  drinks  plentifully,  w hereunto  they 
would  invite  their  neighbours  and  passengers  also  to  sit,  and  be  merry  with  them  in  great  fami- 
liarity, praysing  God  for  his  benefits  bestowed  on  them.  These  were  called  bontires,  as  well  of 
amity  amongst  neighbours,  that  beeing  before  at  conlroversic,  were  there  by  the  labour  of  others 
reconciled,  and  made  of  biller  enemies  loving  friends;  as  also  for  the  virtue  that  a great  fire  hath, 
to  purge  the  infection  of  ihe  ayre.”  $ These  rites  were,  however,  more  particularly  practised  on 
Midsummer- Eve,  the  Vigil  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  a period  of  the  year  to  which  our  ancestors 
paid  singular  attention,  and  combined  with  it  several  superstitious  observances.  44  On  the  Vigill 
of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,”  continues  Stowe,  44  every  man’s  dore  beeing  shadowed  with  grecne 
Bircb,  long  Fennell,  Saint  John's  Wort,  Orpin,  white  Lillies,  and  such  like,  garnished  upon  with 
Garlands  of  beaulifull  flowers,  had  also  Lamps  of  glasse,  with  Oyle  burning  in  them  ail  the  night, 
some  hung  out  branches  of  yron  curiously  wrought,  containing  hundreds  of  Lamps  lighted  at  once, 
which  made  a goodly  shew.”  ** 

Of  some  of  the  superstitions  connected  with  this  Eve,  Barnabe  Googo  has  left  us 
an  account  in  his  translation  of  Neogeorgius,  which  was  published,  ami  dedicated 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1570: — 

u Then  doth  the  joyfull  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  take  his  turne, 

W hen  bonlires  great,  with  lofty  flame  in  every  tow ne  doe  hurne, 

And  young  men  round  about  w ith  maydes  doe  daunce  in  every  street, 

W ith  garlands  wrought  of  mother-wort,  or  else  of  vervainc  sweet, 

And  many  othe^  flowers  faire,  with  violets  in  iheir  hands; 

W here  as  they  all  doe  fondly  thinke  that  whosoever  stands. 


# Mr.  Gay  ha*  more  distinctly  recorded  this  ceremony  in  the  following  lines : — 

14  Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirping*  find  ; 

I early  refce,  just  at  the  break  of  day, 

Before  the  sun  had  chas’d  the  stars  away  ; 

Afield  I went,  amid  the  moniing  dew. 

To  milk  mv  kine  (for. so  should  housewives  do), 

Thee  fir  it  1 spied,  and  the  first  swain  we  see 
In  spite  of  fortune  shall  our  true  Love  6e.n 

\ w Et  vere  ad  Valentini  festum  a viri*  babent  fu»miiuB  munera,  et  alio  temporit  viris  dantur.”  Moresini 
Deprav.  Belia-  160. 

$ Douce’s  Illustrations  of  Shakspcare,  vol.  ii.  p.  258. — 44  1 have  found  unquestionable  authority,”  re- 
marks Mr.  Brand.  u to  evince  that  the  custom  of  chusing  Valentines  was  a sport  practised  in  the  houses 
of  the  gentry  in  England  as  early  as  the  year  1476  ” Brand  apud  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

The  authority  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Brand,  is  a letter,  in  Fcnn’s  Poston  .Letters,  vol  ii.  p.  211..  dated  Fe- 
bruary, 1476. 

$ Survey  of  Loudon,  1GIS,  p 152 
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And  thorow  the  flowers  behold  the  flame,  his  eyes  shall  feele  no  paine.  ' 

When  thus  till  night  they  daunced  have,  they  throgh  the  fire  amaine 
With  striving  mindes  doe  run,  and  all  their  herbs  they  cast  therein ; 

And  then,  with  words  devout  and  prayers,  they  solemnly  begin, 

' Desiring  God  that  all  their  illes  may  there  confounded  he ; 

Whereby  they  thinkc,  through  all  that  yeare,  from  agues  to  be  free.n# 

This  Midsummer-Eve  Fire  and  the  rites  attending  it,  appear  to  be  reliques  of 
pagan  worship,  lor  Gebclin  in  his  “Allegories  Orientates'!  observes,  that  at  the 
moment  of  the  Summer  Solstice  the  ancients,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
were  accustomed  to  light  fires,  in  honour  of  the  New  Year,  which  they  believed 
to  have  originally  commenced  in  lire.  These  lires  or  f'euje  de  joie  were  accom- 
panied with  vows  and  sacrifices  for  plenty  and  prosperity,  and  with  dances  and 
leaping  over  the  flames,  “each  on  his  departure  snatclung  a firebrand  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude,  whilst  the  rest  was  scattered  to  the  wind,  in  order  that  it  might 
disperse  every  evil  as  it  dispersed  the  ashes.”  -J- 

Many  other  superstitions,  however,  than  those  mentioned  by  Googe,  were 
practised  on  this  mysterious  eve.  To  one  of  the  most  important  Shakspeare 
alludes  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  Gadshill  says  of  him- 
self and  company,  “We  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible.” 
Jonson  and  Fletcher  have,  also  ascribed  the  same  wonderful  property  to  this 
plant,  the  first  in  his  “New  Inn." 

“ I had 

No  medicine.  Sir,  to  go  invisible, 

No  fern- teed  in  my  pocket 

the  second  in  the  “Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,” — 

“ had  you  Gyges'  ring. 

Or  the  herb  that  gives  invisibility  ? ” 5 

It  was  the  belief  of  our  credulous  ancestors,  that  the  fern-seed  became  visible 
only  on  St.  John’s  Eve,  and  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  Saint;  that 
it  was  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Faery,  and  that  on  this 
awful  night,  the  most  tremendous  conflicts  took  place,  for  its  possession,  between 
sorcerers  and  spirits ; for 

“ The  wond’rous  one-night  seeding  feme,” 

as  Browne  calls  it,**  was  conceived  not  only  to  confer  invisibility  at  pleasure, 
on  those  who  succeeded  in  procuring  it,  but  it  was  also  esteemed  of  sovereign 
potency  in  the  fabrication  of  charms  and  incantations.  Those,  therefore,  who 
wero  addicted  to  the  arts  of  magic,  and  possessed  sufficient  courage  for  the 
enterprise,  were  believed  lo  watch  in  solitude  during  this  solemn  period,  in  order 
that  they  might  seize  the  seed  on  the  instant  of  its  appearance. 

The  achievement,  however,  was  accompanied  with  great  danger;  for  if  the 
adventurer  wero  not  protected  by  spells  of  mighty  power,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  demons  and  spirits,  who  envied  him  the  possession  of  the  plant,  and 
who  generally  took  care  that  he  should  lose  either  his  life  or  his  labour  in  the 
attempt.  “A  person  who  went  to  gather  it,  reported, that  the  spirits  whisked  by 
his  ears,  and  sometimes  struck  his  hat,  and  othor  parts  of  his  body;  and  at 

* Vide  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  317. 

+ w L’origrae  de  ce  feu  que  taut  de  nations  conservent  encore,  et  qui  »e  perd  dans  1’antiquite,  est  tria 
simple.  C'^tait  un  feu  de  joie,  allum£  au  moment  ou  l'ann£e  commen^ait : car  la  premiere  de  toutes  les  An- 
nees,  la  plus  ancienne  dont  on  ait  quelque  connaissanre,  s’ouvrait  au  mois  de  Juin.— 

w Ces  Teux  de  joie  £tajent  nccompagiies  en  menu*  temps  de  vonix  et  de  sacrifices  pour  la  pfosp£rit£  des 
peuples  et  des  biens  de  la  lerre : on  dans&it  aussi  autour  de  ce  feu  ; car  y a-t-il  quelque  fete  sans  danse  ? 
el  les  plus  agilea  sautaieut  j>ar  dessus.  En  se  retirant,  dhacun  emportait  un  tison  plus  ou  moins  grand,  et 
le  rsste  £tail  jefe  au  vent,  tin  qu’il  emporlal  tout  malheur,  comme  il  omportait  ces  ccndres.”  Hist.  d’Her- 
culc,  p.  203. 

t Jonson’*  Works,  act  i.  sc.  6.  $ Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Works  apud  Col  man. 

**  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  vi.  p.  281.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  2. 
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length,  when  he  thought  he  hail  got  a good  quantity  of  it,  and  secured  it  in  papers 
and  a box,  when  he  came  home,  he  found  both  empty.”  * < ■* 

Another  superstition,  of  a nature  highly  impressive  and  terrible,  consists  in  the 
idea  that  any  person  fasting  on  Midsummer-Eve,  and  sitting  in  the  church-porch, 
will  at  midnight  see  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  to  die  in  the  parish  during  that 
year,  approach  and  knock  at  the  church  door,  precisely  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  are  doomed  to  depart.  It  is  related,  by  the  author  of  Pandemonium, 
that  one  of  the  company  of  watchers,  on  this  night,  having  fallen  into  a profound 
sleep,  his  ghost  or  spirit,  whilst  he  lay  in  this  state,  was  seen  by  the  rest  of  his 
companions,  knocking  at  the  church-door,  f 

Of  these  wild  traditions  of  the  “olden  time”  Collins  has  made  a most  striking  ' 
use  in  his  Ode  to  Fear 

“ Ne'er  he  I found,  by  thee  o’eraw'd, 

Jn  that  thrice-hallow’d  eve,  abroad, 

When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  believe, 

Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave ; 

And  goblins  haunt,  from  fire,  or  fen, 

Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men ! *• 

The  observance  of  Midsummer-Eve  by  rejoicings,  spells,  and  charms,  has  con- 
tinued until  w ithin  these  fifty  years,  especially  in  Cornwall,  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  Scotland.  Bourne,  in  1725,  tells  us,  that  “on  the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
commonly  called  Midsummer-Eve,  it  is  usual  in  the  most  of  country  places,  and 
also  here  and  there  in  towns  and  cities,  for  both  old  and  young  to  meet  together, 
and  bo  merry  over  a large  fire,  which  is  made  in  the  open  street.  Over  this 
they  frequently  leap  and  play  at  various  games,  such  as  running,  wrestling, 
dancing,  etc.  But  this  is  generally  the  exercise  of  the  younger  sort;  for  the  old 
ones,  for  the  most  part,  sit  by  as  spectators,  and  enjoy  themselves  and  theirbottle. 
And  thus  they  spend  their  time  till  midnight,  and  sometimes  till  cock-crow;"  j; 
and  Borlase,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall,  about  thirty  years  later,  states,  that 
“the  Cornish  make  bonfires  in  every  village  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist's  and 
St.  Peter's  Days.”§ 

It  was  a common  superstition  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  for  tw  o centuries 
preceding  him,  that  the  future  husband  or  wife  might  be  discovered  on  this  Eve 
or  on  St.  Agnes’  night,  by  duo  fasting  and  by  certain  ceremonies;  thus,  if  a 
maiden,  fasting  on  Midsummer-Eve,  laid  a clean  cloth  at  midnight,  with  bread, 
cheese,  and  ale,  and  sate  dow  n,  with  the  street-door  open,  the  person  w hom 'she 
is  fated  to  marry  will  enter  the  room,  fill  the  glass,  drink  toiler,  bow,  and  retire.  ** 
A similar  effect,  as  to  the  visionary  appearance  of  the  destined  bridegroom,  was 
supposed  to  follow  the  sowing  of  hempseed  on  this  night,  cither  in  the  field  or 
church-yard.  Mr.  Strutt,  depicting  the  manners  of  the  fifteenth  century,  lias 
given  this  latter  superstition,  from  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  witch,  in  the 
following  rhymes : — 

“ Around  the  church  see  that  you  go, 

With  kirtlc  white  and  girdle  blue, 

At  midnight  thrice,  and  hempseed  sow ; 

Calling  upon  your  lover  true. 

Thus  ah  alt  thou  say  ; 

These  seeds  1 sow : swift  let  them  grow, 

Till  he,  w ho  must  my  husband  he, 

Shall  follow  me  and  mow 

* Grose’s  Provincial  Glossary,  p.  299.  -f  Ibid.  p.  286. 

i Bourne  s Ant-quities,  p.  301. 

§ Stowe  ftl*o  mentions,  that  bonfire*  and  rejoicings  were  observed  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  the 
Apostles  ; he  gives  likewise  a curious  account  of  the  Marchinq  IV ate  hex  which  had  been  regularly  Ju*pt 
on  Midsummcr-Evc  f time  out  of  mind,  by  the  citizens  of  Loudon  and  other  large  towns;  but  these  had 
ceased  before  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  last  having  been  appointed  by  Sir  John  Gresham,  in  1548.  though 
an  attempt  was  made  to  procure  their  revival,  by  John  Montgomery  in  1586,  who  published  a book  on  the 
subject,  dedicated  to  Sir  Thos.  Pullison,  then  Lord  Mayor;  this  offer  however  did  not  succeed. 

*•  Grote’s  Provincial  Glossary,  p.  286.  f f Qneeuhoo -Hall,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
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a charm  which  appears  to  have  been  in  vogue  even  in  the  time  of  Gay,  who,  in  his 
Shepherd's  Week,  makes  Hobnelia  Say, — 

u At  eve  last  midsummer  no  sleep  I sought, 

But  to  the  field  a hag  of  hempseed  brought ; 

' 1 scatter'd  round  the  seed  on  every  side. 

And  three  times  in  a trembling  accent  cried, 

“ This  hempseed  with  my  virgin  hand  I sow, 

Who  shall  my  true-love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow." 

I straight  look’d  back,  and  if  my  eyes  speak  truth, 

With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth.”—  Tk&  Spell , line  27. 

. Another  mode,  which,  prevailed  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  of  procuring 
similar  information  on  this  festival,  through  the  medium  of  dreams,  consisted  in 
digging  for  what  was  called  five  plaintain  coal ; the  search  was  to  commence  exactly 
at  noon,  and  the  material,  when  fouiid,  to  be  placed  on  the  pillow  at  night.  Of  a 
wild-goose  expedition  of  this  kind  Aubrey  reports  himself  to  have  been  a spectator. 
“ The  last  summer,”  says  he,  “ on  the  day  of  St.  John  Baptist,  1694,  I acciden- 
tally was  walking  in  the  pasture  behind  Montague-house:  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 
I saw  there  about  two  or  three-and-twenty  young  women,  most  of  them  well 
habited,  on  their  knees,  very  busy,  as  if  they  had  been  weeding.  I could  not  pre- 
sently learn  what  the  matter  was;  at  last,  a young  man  told  me  that  they  were 
looking  for  a coal  under  the  root  of  a plaintain  to  put  under  their  heads  that  night, 
and  they  should  dream  who  would  be  their  husbands:  it  was  to  be  found  that 
day  and  hour.”  Ifc  adds,  “ the  women  have  several  magical  secrets  handed 
down  to  them  by  tradition  for  this  purpose,  as,  on  St.  Agnes’  night,  21st  January, 
take  a row  of  pins,  and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another,  saying  a paternoster, 
or  ‘ our  father,’  sticking  a pin  in  your  sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  him  or  her 
you  shall  marry;”  ‘ spells  to  which  Ben  Jonson  alludes,  when  he  says, — 

“ On  aweet  St.  Agnea’  night 

Pleaae  you  with  the  promis’d  sight ; 

8ome  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers. 

Which  an  empty  dream  discovers."  *j- 

That  it  was  the  custom,  in  Elizabeth's  and  James’s  days,  to  tell  tales  or  per- 
form plays  and  masques  on  Christmas-Evc,  on  Twelfth  Night;  and  on  Midsum- 
mer-Eve, may  be  drawn  from  the  dramas  of  Shakspcare,  and  the  masques  of 
Jonson.  The  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream  of  the  former,  appears  to  have  been 
so  called,  because  its  exhibition  was  to  take  place  on  that  night,  for  the  time  of 
action  of  the  piece  itself  is  the  vigil  of  May-Day,  as  is  that  of  the  Winter's  Tale 
the  period  of  sheep-shearing.  It  is  probable  also,  as  Mr.  Steevcns  has  observed, 
that  Shakspenre  might  have  been  influenced  in  his  choice  of  the  fanciful  machi- 
nery of  this  play,  by  the  recollection  of  the  proverb  attached  to  the  season,  and 
which  he  has  himself  introduced  in  the  Twelfth-Night,  where  Olivia  remarks  of 
Maivolio's  apparent  distraction,  that  it  “is  a very  Midsummer  madness;”  an 
adage  founded  on  the  common  opinion,  that  the  brain,  being  heated  by  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sun's  rays,  was  more  susceptible  of  those  flights  of  imagination  which 
border  on  insanity,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

The  next  season  distinguished  by  any  very  remarkable  tincture  of  the  popular 
creed,  is  Michaelmas,  or  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all  angels.  When- 
ever this  day  comes,  says  Bourne,  “ it  brings  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
old  opinion  of  Tutelar  Angels,  that  every  man  has  his  Guardian  Angel ; that  is 
one  particular  angel  who  attends  him  from  his  coming  in,  till  his  going  out  of 
life,  who  guides  him  through  th’c  troubles  of  the  world,  and  strives  as  much  as  he 
can,  to  bring  him  to  heaven.”  £ 

* Aubrey  ’*  Mittcelliuiieft,  ji.  103.  . ■}■  Jonson’*  Works,  fol.  edit.  vt»I.  i» 

% Bourne's  Antiquities,  p.  330,  331. 
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Tliat  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  their  occasional  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  man,  is  an  old  opinion,  cannot  he  denied.  It  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  article  of  the 
patriarchal  creed  ; for  from  the  Book  of  Job,  perhaps  the  oldest  which  exists,  may 
be  drawn  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  ministration  of  angels,  but  that  of  their  di- 
vision into  certain  distinct  orders,  such  as  angels,  intercessors,  destroyers,  etc.* 
With  this  general  information  we  ought  to  have  been  content : but  superstition 
has  been  busy  in  promulgating  hierarchies,  the  offspring  of  its  own  heated  imagi- 
nation ; in  minutely  ascertaining  the  numbers  and  offices  of  angels  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  ; and  in  naming  and  appropriating  certain  of  tliem  as  the  guardians  and 
protectors  of  kingdoms,  cities,  families,  and  individuals.  The  mythologies  of 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Greece  abound  with  these  arbitrary  arrangements ; Hesiod 
declares  that  the  angels  appointed  to  watch  over  the  earth,  amount  exactly  to 
thirty-thousand  ; f and  Plato  divides  the  world  of  spirits  good  and  bad  into  nine 
classes,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  some  of  the  philosophising  Christians. 
The  angelic  hierarchy  of  Dionysius,  however,  is  the  one  usually  adopted  ; he  pro- 
fesses to  interfere  only  with  good  spirits,  and  divides  his  angels,  perhaps  in  imita- 
tion of  Plato,  into  nine  orders ; the  first  he  terms  seraphim,  the  second  cheru- 
bim, the  third  thrones,  the  fourth  dominations,  the  fifth  virtues,  the  sixth  powers, 
the  seventh  principalities,  the  eighth  archangels,  and  the  ninth  angels.:}:  Not 
content  with  this,  he  goes  still  farther,  and  has  assigned  to  every  country,  and 
almost  to  every  person  of  eminence,  a peculiar  angel ; thus  to  Adam  he  gives  Ra- 
xael;  to  Abraham,  Zakiel ; to  Isaiah,  Raphael ; to  Jacob,  Peliel ; to  Moses,  Mc- 
traton,  etc.,  speaking,  as  Calvin  observes,  not  as  if  by  report,  but  as  though  he 
had  slipped  down  from  heaven,  and  told  of  the  things  which  he  had  seen  there.  § 

Of  this  systematic  •hierarchy  the  greater  portion  formed,  during  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  and  for  nearly  a century  afterwards,  an  important  part  of  the  popu- 
larlcreed,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  an  inspection  of  Scot  on  Witchcraft  in 
1584,  Heywood’s  “ Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angells,  their  Names,  Orders,  and 
Offices,”  in  1633,  and  from  Burton's  Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  which,  though 
first  published  in  1017,  continued  to  re-appear  in  frequent  editions  until  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  doctrine  of  Guardian  Angels,  as  appropriated  to  individuals,  more  espe- 
cially appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries ; 
an  idea  pleasing  to  the  human  mind,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  acuto 
theologians,  not  warranted  by  Scripture  ; where  only  the  general  ministry  of  an- 
gels is  recorded  ; and,  accordingly,  the  collect  of  the  dav,  in  our  admirable  Li- 
turgy, merely  refers  to,  and  prays  for,  such  general  Interference  in  our  behalf. 

The  assignment  of  a good  angel,  or  of  a good  and  bad  angel  to  every  individual, 
as  soon  as  created,  is  supported  by  the  English  Lavaterus  in  1572,  and  recorded 
as  the  general  object  of  belief,  by  the  rational  Scot,  in  his  interesting  discourse 
on  spirits. 

“ Saint  Heroine  in  bis  Commentaries,"’  says  Lavaterus,  “ and  other  fathers  do  conclude,  that 
God  doth  assigne  unto  every  soule  as  soone  as  he  createth  him  his  peculiar  Angell,  which  tnkelh 
care  of  him.  > But  whether  that  every  one  of  the  elect  have  hys  proper  angell,  or  many  angells  be* 
appoynted  unto  him,  it  is  not  expresly  sette  foorth,  yet  this  is  most  sure  and  certayne,  that  God 
bath  given  bis  angells  in  charge  to  have  regard  and  care  over  us.  Daniel  wituesselh  in  bis  tenth 

* Vide  Job,  chap  xxxiii.  v.  23,  23.  f Opera  el  Die*,  vol.  i.  216. 

J;  Dionys.  in  Cadest.  Hierarch,  cap.  ix.  x. 

[ Caiv.  Lib.  In, tit.  I.  c.  xiv.  It  in  worthy  of  remark,  that  Reginald  Scot,  from  whore  u Discoverin'  of 
rtchcraft,”  p.  BOO.  .this  account  of  the  hierarchy  of  Dionysius  is  taken,  has  brought  forward  a passage 
from  his  kinsman  Edward  Herring,  which  broaches  die  same  doctrine  as  that  facia  by  Bishop  Horsley  m 
the  last  sermon  which  he  ever  wrote.  “If  you  read  Deering,”  says  Scot,  “ upon  the  first  chapter  to  the 
Hebrucs,  you  shall  see  this  matter  (the  angelic  theory  of  Dionysius)  notablic  handled  ; where  he  saith,  that 
whensoever  archangel)  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  it  signified!  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  no  creature.” 
p.  501. — Now  in  the  sermon  alluded  to  by  Horsley,  the  text  of  which  is  Dan.  iv.  17,  he  affirms,  that  the 
terra  “ Michael,”  or  “ Michael  the  Archangel,”  wherever  it  occurs,  is  nothing  more  than  a name  for  our 
Saviour.  Vide  Sermong,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 
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chapter,  lhat  angclls  have  also  charge  or  kingdomes,  by  whom  God  keepclh  and  prolectelh  them, 
and  hindreth  the  wicked  counsels  of  the  dcvill.  It  may  be  proved  by  many  places  of  the  Scripture, 
that  all  Christian  men  have  not  only  one  angcll,  but  also  many,  whome  God  imployeth  to  their 
service.  In  the  34lk  Psalm  it  is  sayde,  the  angcll  of  the  Lordc  pitched!  his  lentes  rounde  about 
them  which  fearc  the  Lorde,  and  bclpeth  them  : which  ought  not  to  be  doubled  but  lhat  it  is  also 
at  this  daye,  albeit  we  see  them  not.  We  read c that  they  appearing  in  sundrve  shapes,  have 
admonnished  mennr,  have  comforted  them,  defended  them,  delivered  them  from  danger,  and  also 
punished  the  wicked.  Touching  this  matter,  there  are  plentiful  examples,  which  are  not  needfull 
lobe  repealed  in  this  place.  Sometimes  they, have  eylher  appeared  in  sleep,  or  in  manner  of 
visions,  and  sometimes  they  have  performed  their  oflice,  by  some  intcrnalf  operations : as  when  a 
man’s  mynde  foresheweth  him,  that  a thing  shall  so  happen,  and  after  it  happenelh  so  in  deede, 
which  anything  l suppose  is  doone  by  God,  [through  the  ministerie  of  angells.  Aogells  for  the 
most  part  lake  upon  them  the  shapes  of  men,  wherein  they  appeare.*'  * 

“ Monsieur  Rodin,  M.  Mai,  and  manie  other  papists,”  observes  Scot,  who  gives  us  his  Opinion 
on  the  nature  of  angels,  “ gather  upon  the  Seventh  of  Daniel,  that  there  are  just  ten  millians  of 
angels  in  heaven.  Manic  saie  that  angels  are  not  by  nature,  hut  by  office.  Finallie,  it  were 
infinite  to  shew  the  absurd  and  curious  collections  hereabout.  I for  my  part  thinke  with  Calvine, 
that  angels  are  creatures  of  God;  though  Moses  speaking  nothing  of  their  creation,  who  onelie 
applied  himself  to  the  capacilic  of  the  common  people,  reciting  nothing:  but  things  seene.  And  I 
saie  further  with  him,  that  they  are  beavenlie  spirits,  whose  ministration  and  service  God  uselh  ; 
and  in  lhat  respect  are  called  angels,  i saie  yet  againe  with  him,  that  it  is  verie  certaine,  that 
they  have  no  shape  at  all ; for  they  are  spirits,  w ho  never  have  ante : and  finalie,  I saie  with  him, 
that  the  Scriptures,  for  the  capacitie  of  our  wit,  dooth  not  iu  vaine  paint  out  angels  unto  us  with 
wings;  because  we  should  conceive,  lhat  they  are  readic  swifllle  to  succour  us.  And  ccrleinlic 
all  the  sounder  divines  doo  conceive  and  give  out,  that  both  the  names  and  also  the  number  of 
angels  are  set  down  in  the  Scripture  by  the  Hoiie-ghost,  in  terms  to  make  us  understand  the 
grealnessc  and  the  manner  of  their  messages  ; which  (1  saie)  are  either  expounded  by  the  number 
of  angels,  or  signified  by  their  names. 

“ Furthermore,  the  schoole  doctors  affirme,  that  fourc  of  the  superior  orders  of  angels  never 
take  anie  forme  or  shape  of  bodies,  neither  are  sent  of  anic  arrand  at  ante  time.  As  for  arch- 
angels, they  are  sent  onlie  about  great  and  secret  mailers ; and  angels  are  common  hacknies  about 
everie  trifle;  and  lhat  these  can  lake  what  shape  or  bodie  they  lisl:  marie  they  never  take  the 
forme  of  women  or  children.  Item,  they  sale  lhat  angels  take  most  terrible  shapes:  for  Gabriel 
appeared  to  Marie,  wbon  be  saluted  hir  “ facie  rulilante,  veste  coruscantc,  iugressu  mirabili, 
aspeclu  terribili,”  &c.  : that  is,  with  a bright  countenance,  shining  attire,  wonderful!  gesture, 
and  a dreadful  visage,  tkc.  It  bath  been  loug,  and  continueth  yet  a constant  opinion,  not  onlie 
among  Ihc  papists;  but  among  others  also,  that  everie  man  hath  assigned  him,  at  the  time  of  his 
nalivilic,  a good  angeli  and  a bad.  For  the  which  there  is  no  reason  in  nature,  nor  authoritie  in 
Scripture.  For  not  one  angei,  but  all  the  angels  are  said  to  rejoice  more  of  one  convert,  than  of 
ninetie  and  nine  just.  Neither  did  one  onlie  angel  conveie  Lazarus  into  Abraham’s  bosom.  And 
therefore  1 conclude  with  Calvine,  that  he  which  referred!  to  one  augfcl,  the  care  that  God  hath  to 
everie  one  of  us,  dooth  himself  great  wrong.’ ’ f 

That  Shakspeare  embraced  the  doctrine  common  in  his  age,  which  assigns  to 
every  individual,  at  his  birth,  a good  and  bad  angel,  an  idea  highly  poetical  in  it- 
self, and  therefore  acceptable  to  a fervid  imagination,  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passages : 

44  There  is  a good  angel  about  him— but  the  devil  out-bids  him  too.”  $ 
u You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like  his  ill  angel.”  $ 

u Thy  demon,  that’s  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchahle. 

Where  Ciesar’s  is  not ; but  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a Fear,  as  being  o’erpowered  — 

- ■ ■ -■■■..  1 say  again,  tby  spirit 

Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him; 

But,  he  away,  His  noble *# 


* Of  Ghmtes  and  Spirited  walking  by  night,  p.  160,  161 

+ Scot’s  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  505,  506.  $ Henry  IV.  Part  11.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

5 Ilcnry  IV.  Part  II.  act  i.  sc.  2.  '*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 
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and  in  Macbeth  the  same  imagery  is  repeated — 

■ “ near  him. 

My  genius  is  rebuk'd  ; as,  it  is  said, 

Mark  Antony's  was  by  Cfrsar’s.1’ 

These  lines  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Macbeth,  which  are  founded  on  a 
passage  in  North's  Plutarch,  where  the  soothsayer  says  to  Antony,  “ thy  Demon, 
(that  is  to  say,  the  good  angel  and  spirit  that  keepeth  thee)  is  alfraied  of  his,” 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  a good  and  evil  angel  is 
immediately  drawn  from  the  belief  of  Pagan  antiquity  in  the  agency  of  good  and 
evil  genii,  a dogma  to  which  we  know  Ihejr  greatest  philosophers  were  addicted, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  Demon  of  Socrates. 

Of  the  general,  and  as  it  may  he  termed,  the  patriarchal,  doctriDO  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  angels,  no  poet  has  made  so  admirable  an  use  as  Milton,  who  tells  us, 
in  his  Paradise  Lost,  that 

**  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep, 

All  these,  with  ceaseless  praise,  his  works  behold, 

Both  day  and  night.  How  often,  from  the  steep 

• Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices,  through  the  midnight  air, 

Sole  or  responsive  to  each  other's  note, 

Singing  their  great  Creator?  oft  in  bands. 

While  they  keep  watch  , or,  nightly  walking  round, 

With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 

, In  full  harmonic  number  join'd  ; their  songs 

Pivide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven."  * 

We  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  Dr.  Horsley  has,  with 
great  propriety,  drawn  a marked  distinction  between  the  full-formed  hierarchy 
of  fanciful  theologians,  and  the  Scripture-account  of  angelic  agency ; while  lie  re- 
probates the  one,  he  supports  the  other : 

• ••  Those,"  says  he,  “ who  broached  this  doctrine  (of  an  hierarchy  of  angels  governing  this 
world)  could  tell  us  eiactly  how  many  orders  there  are,  and  how  many  angels  in  each  order;  that 
Ihe  different  orders  have  their  different  departments  in  government  assigned  to  them  ; some,  con- 
stantly attending  in  Ihe  presence  of  God,  form  his  cabinet  council ; others  arc  his  provincial 
governors  ; every  kingdom  in  the  world  having  its  appointed  guardian  angel,  to  whose  manage- 
ment it  is  intrusted  : others  again  are  supposed  to  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  individuals. 
This  system  is,  in  truth,  nothing  belter  than  Pagan  polytheism.”  He  then  subsequently  and  most 
judiciously  gives  us  Ihe  following  summary  of  biblical  information  on  the  subject:  “ that  the 
holy  angels,”  he  remarks,  “ are  often  employed  by  Ood  in  his  government  of  this  sublunary 
world,  is  indeed  clearly  to  be  proved  by  holy  writ;  that  they  have  powers  over  Ihe  mailer  of  the 
universe  analogous  to  Ihe  powers  over  it  which  men  possess,  greater  in  client,  but  still  limited, 
is  a thing  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  if  it  were  not  declared:  but  it  seems  lo  be  con- 
firmed by  many  passages  of  holy  writ,  from  which  it  seems  also  evident  that  they  arc  occasionally, 
for  certain  specific  purposes,  commissioned  lo  exercise  those  powers  to  a prescribed  extent.  That 
the  evil  angels  possessed,  before  the  fall,  Ihe  like  powers,  whicli  they  are  still  occasionally  per- 
mitted to  exercise  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  nations,  seems  also  evident.  That  they  have  a 
power  over  the  human  sensory  (w  hich  is  part  of  the  material  universe),  which  they  are  occasionally 
permuted  lo  eiercise,  by  means  of  which  the;  may  inflict  diseases,  suggest  evil  thoughts,  and  be 
the  instruments  of  temptations,  must  also  be  admitted.”  f 

’*  We  shall  conclude  these  observations  on  St.  Michael’s  Day  by  adding,  that  in 
both  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  was  the  custom  of  landlords  to  invite 
their  tenants  on  this  day,  and  to  dine  them  in  their  great  halls  bn  Geese  ; birds 
which  were  then  only  kept  by  the  gentry,  and  therefore  esteemed  a great  de- 
licacy. We  must  consequently  set  aside  the  tradition  which  attributes  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bird  on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  to  Queen  Elizabeth ; the  lalo- 


# Book  »v.  lint1  677. 


f Sermons,  vol.  i».  p.  412,  415,  416. 
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avers,  that,  being  on  her  road  to  Tilbury  Fort,  she  dined  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1588, 
at  Sir  Neville  Umfreville’s  seat,  near  that  place,  and  that  the  knight,  recollecting 
her  partiality  for  high-seasoned  food,  had  taken  care  to  procure  for  her  a savoury 
goose,  after  eating  heartily  of  which  she  called  for  a half-pint  bumper  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  had  scarcely  drank  itolT  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
when  she  received  the  news  of  that  joyful  event ; delighted  with  the  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  her  toast,  she  is  said  tef  have  annually  commemorated  this  day 
with  a goose,  and  that,  of  course,  the  example  was  followed  by  the  Court  and 
through  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  custom,  however,  must  be  referred  to  a 
preceding  age,  in  which  it  w ill  be  found  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  usually 
this  delicious  bird  at  their  tables,  both  on  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Martin’s  Day.* 

We  now  approach  another  remarkably  superstitious  period  of  the  year,  the 
observance  of  which  took  place  on  the  31st  of  October,  being  the  Vigil  of  All 
Saints’  Day,  and  has  been  therefore  commonly  termed  All  Hallow  Eve.  In  the 
North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  this  was  formerly  a night  of  rejoicing  and  of 
the  most  mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies.  As  beyond  the  Tweed  the  harvest 
w as  seldom  completely  got  in  before  the  close  of  October,  Halloween  became  a 
kind  of  Harvest-home-feast;  thus,  Mr.  Shaw  informs  us,  in  his  History  of  the 
Province  of  Moray,  that  “a  solemnity  was  kept,  on  the  Eve  of  the  first  of  No- 
vembcr,asa  thanksgiving  for  the  saTe  Ingatheringoflhe  produceofthc  fields.  This 
I am  told,  but  have  not  seen  it,  is  observed  in  Buchan,  and  other  counties,  by 
having  Hallow-Eve  Fires  kindled  on  some  rising  ground.”  -j-  In  England  Hallow- 
eve  has  been  generally  called  Nut-crack  Night,  from  one  of  the  numerous  spells 
usually  had  recourse  to  at  this  season  ; and  in  Shakspcare  it  is  alluded  to  under 
the  customary  appellation  of  Hallowmas,  where  Speed  tells  Valentino  in  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  that  he  knows  him  to  be  in  love,  because  he  has  learnt 
M to  speak  puling,  like  a beggar  at  Hallowmas  a simile  which  refers  to  a re- 
lique  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Festival  of  All  Souls’  Day  on  the  ‘2d  of  November, 
wlien  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  ; it  being 
the  custom,  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  and  is  still,  we  believe,  observed  in  some  parts 
of  the  North,  for  the  poor  on  All-Saints-Day  to  go  a souling,  as  they  term  it,  and 
in  a plaintive  or  puling  voice  to  petition  for  soul-cakes. 

“ In  various  parts  of  England,”  remarks  Brady,  “ the  remembrance  of  monastic  customs  is 
still  preserved  by  giving  oaten  cakes  to  the  poor  neighbours,  conformably  to  what  was  once  the 
general  usage,  particularly  in  l.anrashire,  Yorkshire,  Herefordshire,  etc.,  when,  by  way  of  ex- 
pressing gratitude,  the  receivers  or  this  liberality  offered  the  follow  ing  homely  benediction  : 

“ God  have  your  sail/, 

Bones  and  all 

bearing  more  the  appearance,  in  these  enlightened  days,  of  rustic  scoff,  than  of  thankfulness.”  t 

What  has  rendered  All-Hallow-Eve,  however,  a period  of  mysterious  dread,  is. 
the  tradition,  that  on  this  night  the  host  of  evil  spirits,  witches,  wizards,  etc.  are 
executing  their  baneful  errands,  and  that  the  fairy  court  holds  a grand  annual 
procession,  during  which  those  who  have  been  carried  olT  by  the  fairies  may  be 
recovered,  provided  the  attempt  be  made  within  a year  and  a day  from  the  ab- 
straction of  the  person  stolen.  That  this  achievement,  which  was  attended  with 
great  peril,  could  only  be  performed  on  Hallow-Eve,  and  that  this  night  was  es- 
teemed the  anniversary  of  the  elfin  tribe,  may  be  established  on  the  evidence  of 
our  Northern  poets.  Montgomery,  in  his  “ Flyting  against  Polwart,"  published 
abotit  1584,  thus  mentions  the  procession  : 

“ 111  the  binder  end  of  harvest,  on  All-hallmv  era. 

When  our  gud*  neighhuura  do  is  ride,  if  1 read  right, 

Some  buckled  oil  a buoewand,  and  some  on  a been, 

Ay  trottand  in  trotipg  from  the  twilight  ; 


• \ idt*  Until) *8  Karin  Ktleiiilnria,  sol.  ii.  p.  IHU. 

*}■  •ilruiid”-.  Appendix  to  U lurm’s  Antiquities,  p.  .?82. 


t Claris  Calendars,  vol.  ii  p.  *i29. 
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,*■  Some  said  !e<l  a she-ape,  all  grathed  into  green, 

Some  hobland  on  a hemp  stalk,  hovard  to  the  hight, 

The  king  of  Pharie  and  his  court,  with  the  elf  queen, 

With  many  elfish  incubus  was  ridand  that  night;"" 

and  in  the  ballad  called  “ Young  Tariilane,”  whose  antiquity  is  ascertaincd.from 
being  noticed  in  the  “ Complaynt  of  Scotland,”  the  chief  incident  of  the  story  is 
the  recovery  of  Tainlane  from  the  power  of  the  fairies  on  this  holy  eve : — 

**  This  night  is  Hallowe’en,  Janet ; 

, The  morn  is  Uallowday ; 

And,  gin  ye  dare  your  true  love  win, 

Ye  have  nae  time  to  stay. 

The  night  it  is  good  Hallnwein, 

When  fairy  folk  will  ride ; 

And  they,  that  wad  their  true  love  win. 

At  Miles  Cross  they  maun  bide.”  * # 

It  is  still  recorded  by  tradition,  relates  Mr.  Scott,  that 

“ The  witc  ot  a farmer  in  Lothian  having  been  carried  off  by  the  fairies,  she,  during  the  year  of 
probation,  repeatedly  appeared  on  Sunday,  in  the  midst  other  children,  combing  their  hair.  On 
one  ot  these  occasions  she  was  accosted  by  her  husband ; when  she  related  to  him  the  unfortunate 
event  which  had  separated  them,  instructed  him  by  what  means  he  might  win  her,  and  exhorted 
him  to  exert  all  his  courage,  since  her  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  depended  on  the  successor 
his  attempt.  The  farmer,  who  ardently  loved  his  wife,  set  out  on  Hallowe’en,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  a plot  of  furze,  waited  impatiently  for  the  procession  of  the  fairies.  At  the  ringing  of  the  fairy 
bridles,  and  the  wild  unearthly  sound  which  accompanied  the  cavalcade,  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  suffered  the  ghostly  train  to  pass  by  without  interruption.  When  the  last  had  rode  past,  the 
whole  troop  vanished,  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter  and  exultation;  among  which  be  plainly  dis- 
covered the  voice  of  his  wife,  lamenting  that  he  had  lost  her  for  ever.” 

Numerous  have  been  the  ceremonies,  spells,  and  charms,  which  formerly  dis- 
tinguished All-Hallow-Eve'.  In  England,  except  in  a few  remote  places  in  the 
North,  they  have  ceased  to  he  observed  for  the  last  half  century;  hut  in  the  West 
of  Scotland  they  are  still  retained  with  a kind  of  religious  veneration,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  inimitable  poem  of  Burns,  cntitlod  Halloween,  which,  in  a 
vein  of  exquisite  poetry  and  genuine  humour,  minutely  details  the  various  super- 
stitions which  have  been  practised  on  this  night  from  time  immemorial.  Of 
these,  as  including  all  which  prevailed  in  England,  and  which  were,  in  a great 
degree,  common  to  both  countries,  in  the  time  of  Shakspearc,  we  shall  give  a few 
sketches,  nearly  in  the  words  of  Burns,  as  annexed  in  the  notes  to  his  poem, 
merely  observing  that  one  of  the  spells,  that  of  sowing  hemp-seed,  is  omitted,  as 
having  been  already  described  among  the  rites  of  Midsummer-Eve. 

The  first  ceremony  of  Hallow-Eve  consisted  in  the  lads  and  lasses  pulling  each 
a stock,  or  plant  of  kail.  They  were  to  go  out,  hand  in  hand,  with  eyes  shut,  and 
to  pull  the  first  they  met  with.  Its  being  big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  was 
prophetic  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells — the  hus- 
band or  wife.  If  any  yird,  or  earth,  stuck  to  the  root,  that  was  considered  as  the 
tocher , or  fortune;  and  the  taste  of  the  cusloc,  that  is,  the  heart  of  the  stem,  was 
deemed  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and  disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to 
give  tlieqi  their  ordinary  appellation,  the  runts,  were  placed  somewhere  above 
the  head  of  the  door;  and  the  Christian  names  of  the  people  whom  chance 
brought  into  the  house,  were,  according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runts,  the 
names  in  question. 

In  the  second,  the  lasses  were  to  go  to  the  barn-yard,  and  pull  each,  at  three 
several  times,  a stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wanted  the  top-pickle,  tliot  is, 
the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  party  in  question  would  come  to  the  mar- 
riage-bed any  thing  hut  a maid. 
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The  third  depended  on  the  burning  of  nuts,  and  was  a favourite  charm  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  A lad  and  lass  were  named  to  each  particular  nut,  as 
they  laid  them  in  the  fire,  and  accordingly  as  they  burnt  quietly  together,  or 
started  from  beside  each  other,  "the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtship  were  to  be 
determined. 

In  the  fourth,  success  could  only  be  obtained  by  strictly  adhering  to  the  follow- 
ing directions.  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the 
pot,  a clue  of  blue  yarn;  wind  it  in  a new  clue  off  the  old  one:  and,  towards  the 
latter  end,  something  will  hold  the  thread ; demand,  who  holds  it?  and  an  answer 
will  be  returned  from  the  kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  Christian  and  sirname  of  your 
future  spouse. 

To  perform  the  fifth,  you  were  to  take  a candle,  and  go  alone  to  a looking-glass; 
you  were  then  to  eat  an  apple  before  it,  combing  your  hair  all  the  time;  when 
the  face  of  your  conjugal  companion,  to  ' be,  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peep- 
ing over  your  shoulder. 

The  sixth  was  likewise  a solitary  charm,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  go  alone 
and  unperceived  to  the  barn,  and  open  both  doors,  taking  them  oirthe  hinges,  if 
possible,  least  the  being,  about  to  appear,  should  shut  the  doors,  and  do  you  some 
mischief.  Then  you  were  to  take  the  machine  used  in  winnowing  the  corn,  and 
go  through  all  the  attitudes  of  letting  down  the  grain  against  the  wind;  arid  on  the 
third  repetition  of  this  ceremony,  an  apparition  would  be  seen  passing  through 
the  bam,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  both  the  figure  of 
your  future  companion  for  life,  and  also  the  appearance  or  retinue,  marking  the 
etiul||p§|jil'  or  station  in  life,  A 

To  secure  an  effective  result  from  the  seventh,  you  were  ordered  to  take  an  op- 
portunity of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a Bear-stack,  and  fathom  it  three  times  round ; 
when  during  the  last  fathom  of  the  last  time,  you  would  be  sure  to  catch  in  your 
arms  the  appearance  of  your  destined  yoke-fellow. 

I n order  to  carry  the  eighth  into  execution,  one  or  more  were  enjoined  to  seek  a 
south  running  spring  or  rivulet,  where  “ three  laird  lands  meet,”  and  to  dip  into 
it  the  left  shirt-sleeve.  You  were  then  to  go  to  bed  in  sight  of  a fire,  and  to  hang 
the  wet  sleeve  before  it  to  dry;  it  was  necessary,  liowever,  to  lie  awake,  when  at 
midnight,  an  apparition,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  future  husband  or  wife, 
would  come,  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  other  side  of  it.' 

For  the  due  performance  of  the  ninth,  you  were  directed  to  take  three  dishes; 
to  put  clean  water  in  one,  foul  water  in  another,  and  to  leave  the  third  empty  : 
you  were  then  to  blindfold  a person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishes 
were  ranged,  ordering  him  to  dip  the  left  hand  ; when,  if  this  happened  to  be  in 
the  clean  water,  it  was  a sign  that  the  future  conjugal  mate  would  come  to  the 
bar  of  matrimony  a maid;  if  in  the  foul,  a widow;  if  in  the  empty  dish,  it  fore- 
told, with  equal  certainty,  no  marriage  at  all.  This  ceremony  was  to  he  repeated 
three  times,  and  every  time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes  was  to  be  altered,  -j- 


* The  powers  of  description  which  Bums  bos  evinced  in  one  of  the  stanzas,  while  relating  the  effects  of 
this  spell,  are  truly  great: — 

44  A wanton  widow  Leezie  was 
As  canty  ns  a kittlen ; 

But  och  ! that  night,  among  the  shaws, 

She  got  a fearfu’  sottlin  ! 


She  thro’  the  whina,  an’  by  the  cairn. 

An’  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrieTin, 

Where  three  lairds  lands  met  at  a burn. 

To  dip  her  left  sark-sleeve  in. 

Was  best  that  night. 

Whyles  pwre  a linn  the  burnic  plays 
As  thro*  the  glen  ft  wimpPt ; 

Whyles  round  a rocky  sear  it  strays  , 

Whyles  in  a wiel  it  dimpl't; 

j Burn's  Works,  Currie's  edit.  to!,  iii.  p \2ii  et  scq. 


Whyles  flitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi\  bickering,  dancing  dazzle  ; 

Whylea  cookit  underneath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazle. 

• Unseen  that  night. 

Among  the  hrachens,  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  an’  the  moon. 

The  deil^or  else  an  outler  quey. 

Gat  up  an*  eae  a croon  : 

Poor  Lcczie’fl  heart  maist  lap  the  bool ; 

Near  hiV  rock-height  she  yiunpit, 

But  inist  a fit,  an*  in  the  pool, 

Out-owre  the  lugs  she  plumpit, 

YVi'  a plunge  that  night  n 
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Such  arc  the  various  superstitions  which  were  formerly  observed  at  peculiar 
periods  of  the  year,  and  which  still  maintain  a certain  portion  of  credit  among 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England.  To  the  catalogue  of  Saints 
thus  loaded  with  the  rites  of  popular  credulity,  may  be  added  one  whose  celebrity 
seems  to  be  entirely  founded  on  the  casual  notice  of  Shakspeare.  In  bis  Tragedy 
of  King  Lear,  Edgar  introduces  St.  Withold  as  an  opponent,  and  a protector 
against  the  assaults,  of  that  formidable  Incubus,  the  Night-mare  : 

u Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold  ; 

He  metthe  Night-mare,  and  her  nine-fold  ; 

Bid  her  alight, 

And  her  troth  plight. 

And,  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee  ! ” Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

AVarburton  informs  us,  that  this  agency  of  the  Saint  is  taken  from  a story  of 
him  in  his  legend,  and  that  he  was  thence  invoked  as  the  patron  saint  against  the 
distemper,  called  the  night-mare;  but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  declares,  that  he  could  not 
lind  this  adventure  in  the  common  legends  of  St.  Vitalis,  w hom  lie  supposes  to 
be  synonymous  with  St.  Withold.  It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare  took  the  hint, 
for  the  ascription  of  this  achievement  to  Withold,  from  Scot-*  Discoverie  of 
Witchcraft,  where  a similar  power  is  attributed  to  St.  George.  That  writer,  after 
mentioning  that  there  are  magical  cures  for  the  night-mare,  gives  the  following 
as  an  example  : — 

M St.  George,  S.  George,  our  ladies  knight, 

He  walkl  by  daie,  so  did  he  by  night : 

Until}  surh  time  as  he  hir  found,  . 

He  hir  heat  and  he  hir  bound. 

Untill  hir  troth  she  to  him  plight,  , 

She  would  not  come  to  hir  (him)  that  night: ” * 

a form  which  is  quoted  nearly  verbatim,  and  professedly  as  a night-spell,  in  the 
Monsieur  Thomas  of  Fletcher,  f It  should  be  observed,  that  the  influence  over 

• Scot**  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  87. 

f It  would  appear  from  the  passage  iust  quoted  from  Shakspeare,  that  V considered  St.  Withold  as 
commanding  this  female  incubus  to  alight  from  those  she  was  riding  and  tormenting:  but  Fuseli  and  Dar- 
win. in  their  delineations,  appear  to  have  mounted  a male  fiend,  or  incubus,  on  her  back,  who  descending 
from  hi*  atced,  sale  on  the  breasts  of  those  wham  he  had  selected  for  his  victims.  The  personification*  of 
the  painter  and  the  modem  poet  are  forcibly  drawn  and  highly  terrific: — 

“ So  on  his  Nightmare  through  the  evening  fog 
Flits  the  squab  Fiend  o’er  foil,  and  lake,  and  bog  ; 

Seeks  some  love-wildoc'd  Maid  with  sleep  oppress’d, 

Alights,  and  grinuing  sits  upon  Her  breast. 

Such  ns  of  late  amid  the  murky  sky 

Was  mark'd  by  Fuseli’s  poetic  eye ; 

Whose  daring  tints,  with  Siiakspeare’s  happiest  grace. 

Gave  to  the  airy  phantom  form  and  place — 

Back  o’er  her  pillow  sinks  her  blushing  head. 

Her  snow-white  limbs  hang  helpless  from  the  bed  ; 

While  with  quick  sighs,  and  suffocative  breath. 

Her  interrupted  heart-pulse  swims  in  death. 

Then  shrieks  of  captur’d  towns,  and  widow’s  tears. 

Pale  lovers  stretch’d  upon^their  blood-stain 'd  biers, 

The  headlong  precipice  that  thwarts  her  flight, 

The  trackless  desert,  the  cold  starless  night. 

And  stern-cye’d  Murderer  with  bis  knife  behind. 

In  dread  succession  agonize  her  mind. 

O’er  her  fair  limbs  convulsive  tremors  fleet,  * > 

Start  in  her  hands,  and  struggle  in  her  feet ; 

In  vain  to  scream  with  quivering  lips  she  tries. 

And  strains  in  phUy’d  lids  her  tremulous  eyes ; 

In  vain  she  with  to  run.  fly,  swim,  walk  creep; 

The  Will  preside*  not  in  the  bower  of  Slew*. 

Ojt  her  fair  bosom  sits  the  Demon-Ape 

Erect,  and  balances  his  bloated  shape; 

Kolls  iu. their  marble  orbs  his  Gorgon-cye*, 

And  drink*  with  leathern  ears  her  tender  cries.” 

Botanic  Garden,  4to.  edit.  p.  101  — 108. 
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incubi  ascribed  by  our  poet  to  St.  Withold,  has  been  subsequently  given  to  other 
Calendarian  saints,  and  especially  lo  that  dreaded  personage  St.  Swithin,  who  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Caiman,  in  his  alteration  of  Lear,  for  the  transference  of  this 
singular  power. 

The  mass  of  popular  credulity,  indeed,  is  so  enormous,  that,  limited,  as  we  are 
in  this  chapter,  to  the  consideration  of  only  a portion  of  the  subject,  it  is  still  dif- 
ficult, from  the  number  and  variety  of  the  materials,  to  present  a sketch  which 
shall  be  sufficiently  distinct  and  perspicuous.  It  is  highly  interesting,  however, 
to  observe  to  what  striking  political  purposes  Siiakspeare  has  converted  these  im- 
becilities of  mind,  theso  workings  of  fear  and  ignorance ; how  by  his  manage- 
ment almost  every  article  which  lie  has  selected  from  the  mass  of  vulgar  delusion, 
assumes  a capability  of  impressing  the  strongest  and  most  cultivated  mind  with 
grateful  terror  or  sublime  emotion.  No  branch,  for  instance,  of  the  popular  creed 
has  been  more  extended,  or  more  burdened  with  folly,  than  the  belief  in  Omens, 
arid  yet  what  noble  Imagery  has  not  the  poet  drawn  forth  from  this  accumulation 
of  fear-struck  fancy  and  childish  apprehension. 

With  the  view  of  placing  the  detail  of  this  vast  group  in  a clearer  light,  it  will 
be  necessary  t<\  ascertain,  what  were  the  principal  omens  most  accredited  in  the 
days  of  Siiakspeare,  and  after  giving  a catalogue  of  those  most  worthy  of  notice, 
to  exhibit  a few  pictures  by  the  poet  as  founded  on  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
articles  in  the  enumeration,  and  afterwards  to  fill  up  the  outline  with  additional 
circumstances  from  other  resources. 

How  prone  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth  were  to  pry  into  futurity,  through  the  me- 
dium of  omens,  auguries,  and  prognostications,  may  be  learnt  from  the  following 
passage  in  Scot,  taken  from  his  chapter  on  the  “ Common  peoples  fond  and  super- 
stitious collections  and  observations.” 

“ Amongst  us,"  says  be,  “ there  be  manic  wemcn  and  etTeminat  men  (manle  papists  alwales, 
as  by  their  superstiliou  may  appeere)  that  make  great  divinations  upon  the  shedding  o f salt,  wine, 
etc.,  and  for  the  observation  of  daies,  and  hourcs  use  as  great  witchcraft  as  in  anic  thing.  For  if 
one  chance  lo  take  a fall  from  a horse,  cither  in  a slipperie  or  stumbling  waie,  he  will  note  the  daic 
and  houre,  and  count  that  time  unlucky  for  a journie.  Otherwise,  he  that  receiveth  a mischance, 
will  considerwhetbcr  he  met  not  a cal,  or  a hare,  when  he  went  first  out  of  his  doores  in  the  morn- 
ing ; or  stumbled  not  at  the  threshold  at  his  going  out;  or  pul  not  on  bis  shirt  the  wrong  side 
outwards  ; or  his  left  shoo  on  his  right  foote. 

“ Many  will  go  lo  bed  againe,  if  they  sneeze  before  their  shooes  be  on  their  feel ; some  w ill  hold 
fast  their  left  thombe  in  their  right  hand  when  they .hickot ; or  else  will  hold  their  chinne  w ith 
their  right  hand  whiles  a gospcll  is  soong.  It  is  thought  verie  ill  lucke  of  some,  that  a child  or 
anie  living  creature  should  passe  betweene  two  friends  as  they  walke  together  ; for  they  say  it  por- 
Icndclh  a devision  of  friendship. — The  like  follie  is  to  be  imputed  unto  them,  that  observe  (as  true 
or  probable)  old  verses,  wherein  can  be  no  reasonable  cause  of  such  effects  : which  are  brought  lo 
passe  onlic  by  God’s  power,  and  at  his  pleasure.  Of  this  sort  be  tbese  that  follow : 

“ Remember  on  S.  Vincent’s  doie. 

If  that  the  sunne  bis  beauies  displaic  — 

If  Paule  th'  apostles  daie  be  clearc,  . 

It  doth  foreshevy  a luckic  -yeare. — 

If  Maries  purifieng,  daie. 

Be  clcare  and  bright  with  sunnie  raie. 

Then  frost  and  cold  shall  be  much  more. 

After  the  feast  than  was  before,  fitc  " * 

In  the  almanacks  of  Elizabeth's  and  James’s  reigns,  U was  customary,  not  only 
to  mark  the  days  supposed  to  have  an  influence  over  the  weather,  but  to  distin- 
guish, likewise,  those  considered  as  lucky  or  unlucky  for  making  bargains,  or 
transacting  business  on  ; and,  accordingly,  Webster  represents  a character  in  one 
of  bis  plays  declaring — 
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M By  the  almanack,  I think 

To  choose  good  days  and  shun  the  critical  ;*  * 

and  Shakspeare,  referring  to  the  same  custom  and  the  same  doctrine,  makes 
Constance  in  King  John  exclaim, — 

“ Wbat  hath  this  day  deserv'd  ? What  hath  it  done ; 

That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set, 

Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  kalendar  ? 

Nay  rather  — — — — 

— if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 

Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day, 

Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'd : 

But  (except)  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck  ; 

No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made : 

This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  an  ill  end ; 

Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  ! v Act  itt.  sc.  1. 

But  of  omens  predictive  of  good  and  bad' fortune,  or  of  the  common  events  in 
life,  the  catalogue  may  be  said  to  have  no  termination,  and  wo  must  refer  the 
reader,  for  this  degrading  display  of  human  weakness  and  foilv,  to  the  Vulgar 
Errors  of  Browne,  and  to  the  Commentaries  of  Brand  on  Bourne’s  Antiquities, 
confining  the  subject  to  that  class  of  the  ominous  which  has  been  deemed  porten- 
tivc  of  the  great,  the  dreadful,  and  the  strange,  and  which,  being  surrounded  by 
a certain  degree  of  dignity  and  awe,  is  consequently  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
poetry. 

That  danger,  death,  or  preternatural  occurrences  should  be  preceded  by  warn- 
ings or  intimations,  would  appear  cornformable  to  the  idea  of  a superintending 
Providence,  and  therefore  faith  in  such  omens  has  been  indulged  in,  by  almost 
every  nation,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  its  civilisation.  The  most  usual  moni- 
tions of  this  kind  are,  “ Lamentings  heard  in  the  air  ; shakings  and  tremblings  of 
the  earth  ; sudden  gloom  at  noon-day  ; the  appearance  of  meteors  ; the  shooting 
of  stars  ; eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ; the  moon  of  a bloody  hue ; the  shrieking 
of  owls  ; the  croaking  of  ravens ; the  shrilling  of  crickets  ; the  night-howling  of 
dogs ; the  clicking  of  the  death-watch  ; the  chattering  of  pies  ; the  wild  neighing 
of  horses,  their  running  w ild  and  eating  each  other ; the  cries  of  fairies  ; the  gib- 
liering  of  ghosts;  the  withering  of  bay-trees  ; showers  of  blood  ; blood  dropping 
thrice  from  the  nose  ; horrid  dreams  ; demoniacal  voices  ; ghastly  apparitions  ; 
winding  sheets  ; corpse-candles  ; night-fires,  and  strange  and  fearful  noises.”  Of 
the  greater  part  of  this  tremendous  list  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself;  intro- 
ducing them  as  the  precursors  of  murder,  sudden  death,  disasters  and  superhuman 
events.  Thus,  previous  to  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  he  tells  us,  that — 

M In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 

A little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 

The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets — 

— Stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood  1 appear’d,’ 

Disasters  in  the  sun ; and  the  moist  star, 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune’s  empire  stands, 

Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with'  eclipse:  “ Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  1 . 

and  again,  as  predictive  of  Ihc  same  event,  he  adds,  in  another  place — 

• ■ - “ There  is  one  within, 

Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 

Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 

A lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 

And  graves  have  yawn’d  and  yielded  up  their  dead  : 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the. clouds. 

In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 

Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capital : 


• The  Dutchewe  Of  MaHy,  act  lii.  sc.  3.  Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  %ol.  iii  p.  6<6. 
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The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 

Horses  do  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan; 

And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets  ” 

Julius  Ceesar , act  iii.  sc.  2. 

The  circumstances  which  arc  related  as  preceding  and  accompanying  the  mur- 
der of  Duncan  are,  perhaps,  still  more  awful  and  impressive.  “The  night," 
says  Lennox, 

“has  been  unruly  : where  we  lay. 

Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  : and,  as  they  say, 

Lamenungs  heard  i’  the  air;  strange  screams  of  death  ; 

And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible. 

Of  dire  combustion,  and  confus’d  events. 

New  hatch’d  to  the  woeful  time.  The  obscure  bird 
Clamour’d  the  livelong  night : some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Mach.  ’Twas  a rough  night.” 

44  Old.  M.  Threescore  and  ten  1 can  remember  well . 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange;  hut  this  sore  night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings, 

Rosse.  Ah,  good  father, 

Thou  sce'st  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man’s  act, 

Threaten  his  bloody  stage.:  by  the  clock,  ’tis  day, 

And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp : 

Is  it  night’s  predominance,  or  the  day’s  shame. 

That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb. 

When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Old  M.  Tis  unnatural, 

Even  like  the  deed  that’s  done.  On  Tuesday  last, 

A falcon,  tow’ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 

Was  by  a mousing  owl  hawk’d  at,  and  kill’d. 

Rosse.  And  Duncan's  horses  (a  thing  most  strangq  and  certain''. 

Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 

Turn’d  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 

Contending  ’gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
f War  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  Tis  said,  they  eat  each  other. 

«■  # Rosse.  Thy  did  so ; to  the  amazement  of  mine  eyes. 

That  look’d  upon*t.*v  Macbeth , Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Ill  the  play  of  King  Richard  II.  also,  the  poet  has  with  great  taste  and  skill  se- 
lected the  following  prodigies,  as  forerunners  of  the  death  or  fall  of  kings  : — 

^ M ’Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead ; we  will  not  stay. 

The  bay-trees  in  our  country  arc  all  wither’d, 

And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 

The  pale- fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 

And  lean-look’d  prophets  whisper  fearful  change ; 

Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap,— 

The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy, 

The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 

These  signs  forerun  fbe  death  or  fall  of  kings.”  . Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Omens  of  the  same  portentous  kind  are  said  to  have  attended  the  births  of 
Owen  Glendower  and  Richard  III.,  and  Shakspeare  has  accordingly  availed  him- 
self of  the  tradition  in  a manner  equally  poetical  and  striking ; the  former  says  of 
himself, — 

— — — “ At  my  nativity. 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes. 

Of  burnings  cressets;  and,  at  my  birth, 

The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak’d  like  a coward  : 

The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Mere  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields  r4 

Henry  IV.  Part  /.  act.  iii.  sc.  1. 
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and  Henry  VI.,  in  his  interview  with  Richard  in  the  Tower,  reproaching  the  ty- 
rant for  his  cruelties,  tells  him,  as  indicative  of  his  future  deeds,  that 

“ The  owl  shriek’d  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign  ; 

The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time  ; 

Dogs  howl’d,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees ; 

The  raven  rook’d  her  on  the  chimney’s  top. 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung.” 

Henry  IV.  Part  III.  Act  v.  sc.  6. 

Dreams,  considered  as  prognostics  of  good  or  evil,  are  frequently  introduced 
by  Shakspearc. 

“ My  dreams  will  sure  prove  ominous  to  day," 
exclaims  Andromache;  * while  Romeo  declares, 

w My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand.”  • Act  v.  sc.  I. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  precursors  of  misfortune  that  the  poet  has  availed  himself  of 
their  supposed  influence  as  omens  of  future  fate.  There  are  few  passages  in  his 
dramas  more  terrific  than  the  [dreams  of  Richard  the  Third  and  Clarence;  the 
latter,  especially,  is  replete  with  the  most  fearful  imagery,  and  makes  the  blood 
run  chill  with  horror. 

“Demoniacal  voices  and  shrieks,  or  monitory  intimations  and  appearances" 
from  the  tutelary  genius  of  a family,  were  likewise  imagined  to  precede  the  deaths 
of  important  individuals;  a superstition  to  which  Shakspearc  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  his  Troilus  and  Cressida  : 

“ Trail.  Hark ! you  arc  call'd : Some  say,  the  Genius  so 

Cries,  Come  / to  him  that  instantly  must  die.”  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

This  superstition  was  formerly  very  prevalent  in  England,  and  still  prevails  in 
several  districts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Howell  tells  us,  that  he  saw  at  a lapidary's  in  163‘2,  a monumental 
stone,  prepared  for  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Oxcnham,  before  the  death  of 
each  of  whom,  the  inscription  stated  a white  bird  to  have  appeared  and  fluttered 
around  the  bed,  while  the  patient  was  in  the  last  agony  ;f  and  Glanville, 
remarks  Mr  Scott,  mentions  one  family,  the  members  of  which  received  this 
solemn  sign  by  music,  the  sound  of  which  floated  from  the  family-residence,  and 
seemed  to  die  in  a neighbouring  ^ wood.  It  is  related,  that  several  of  the  great 
Highland  families  are  accustomed  to  receive  intimations  of  approaching  fate  by 
domestic  spirits  or  tutelary  genii,  who  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  a bird  or  of 
a bloody  spectre  of  a tall  woman  dressed  in  white,  shrieking  wildly  round  the 
house.  Thus,  observes  Mr.  Pennant,  the  family  of  Rothmurcas  had  the  Bodach- 
an-dun,  or  the  Ghost  of  the  Hill;  the  Kinchardines,  the  Spectre  of  the  Bloody 
Hand;  Gartinley  house  was  haunted  by  Bodach-Gartin ; and  Tullock  Gorins  by 
Maugh-Monlach,  or  the  Girl  with  the  Hairy  Left  Hand.  In  certain  places,  he 
says,  the  death  of  the  people  is  supposed  to  be  foretold  by  the  cries  of  Benshie,  or 
the  Fairy’s  Wife,  uttered  along  the  very  path  where  the  funeral  is  to  pass;  and 
it  has  been  added  by  others,  that  when  the  Benshie  becomos  visible,  she  appears 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman,  with  a blue  mantle  and  streaming  hair. 

Of  this  omen,  and  of  another  of  a similar  kind,  Mr.  Scott  has  made  his  usual 
poetical  use  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  where  he  relates  of  Brian,  the  lone  Seer 
of  the  Desert,  that 

. u Late  had  he  heard  in  prophet’s  dream, 

The  fatal  Ben-Shie’s  boding  scream, 


• Troflus  and  Crewida,  net  r.  sc.  3.  \ Familiar  Letters,  edit.  1 726.  p.  24 7. 

$ Lady  of  the  Lake,  p.  348. 
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Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast, 

Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side, 

Where  mortal  horseman  ne’er  might  ride.” 

This  last  passage,  he  informs  us,  “is  still  believed  to  announce  death  to  the 
ancient  Highland  family  of  M‘Lean  of  Lochbuy.  The  spirit  of  an  ancestor,  slain 
in  battle,  is  heard  to  gallop  along  a stony  bank,  and  then  to  ride  thrice  around 
the  family-residence,  ringing  his  fairy  bridle,  and  thus  intimating  the  approaching 
calamity.” 

That  the  apparition  of  the  Benshic,  and  the  whole  train  of  spectral  and  demo- 
niacal warnings,  were  in  full  force  inlreland  , during  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
have  numerous  proofs;  the  former  was  commonly  called  the  Shrieking  Woman, 
and  of  the  latter  a most  remarkable  instance  is  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  from  the  MS. 
Memoirs  of  tho  accomplished  Lady  Fanshaw. 

“ Her  husband,  Sir  Richard,  and  she,  chanced,  during  their  abode  in  Ireland,  to  visit  a friend, 
the  bead  of  a sept,  who  resided  in  the  ancient  baronial  castle,  surrounded  with  a moat.  At  mid- 
night, she  was  awakened  by  a ghastly  and  supernatural  scream,  and  looking  out  of  bed,  beheld,  by 
the  moonlight,  a female  face  and  part  of  the  form  hovering  at  the  window.  The  distance  from 
the  ground,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  the  moat,  excluded  the  possibility  that  what  she  beheld 
was  or  Ibis  world.  The  face  was  that  of  a young  and  rather  handsome  woman,  but  pale,  and  the 
hair,  which  was  reddish,  loose  and  dishevelled.  The  dress,  which  I-ady  Fanshaw’s  terror  did  not 
prevent  her  remarking  accurately,  was  that  of  the  ancient  Irish.  This  apparition  continued  to 
eibibil  itself  for  some  time,  and  then  vanished  with  two  shrieks  similar  to  that  which  had  first 
excited  Lady  Fanshaw’s  attention.  In  the  morning,  with  infinite  terror,  she  commnnicated  to  her 
host  what  she  had  witnessed,  and  found  him  prepared  not  only  to  credit,  but  to  account  for  the 
apparition.  ‘ A near  relation  of  my  family,’  said  he,  ‘ expired  last  night  in  this  castle.  We 
disguised  our  certain  expectation  of  the  event  from  you,  lest  it  should  throw  a cloud  over  the 
cheerful  reception  which  was  your  due.  Now,  before  such  an  event  happens  in  this  family  and 
castle,  the  female  spectre  whom  you  have  seen  is  always  visible.  She  is  believed  to  be  the  spirit 
of  a woman  of  inferior  rank,  whom  one  of  my  ancestors  degraded  himself  by  marrying,  and  whom 
afterwards,  to  expiate  the  disbopour  done  to  his  family,  he  caused  to  be  drowned  in  the  castle 
moat.”  , 

Another  set  of  omens  predictive  of  disaster,  supernatural  agency,  and  death, 
was  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  lights,  tapers,  and  fires.  When  a (lame  was 
seen  by  night  resting  on  i the  tops  of  soldiers’  lances,  or  playing  and  leaping  by 
fits  among  the  masts  and  sails  of  a ship,  it  was  deemed  the  presage  of  misfortune ; 
of  defeat  in  battle  in  the  one  instance,  and  of  destruction. by  tempest  in  the 
other.  As  the  forerunner  of  a storm,  Shakspeare  has  introduced  it  in  his  Tempest, 
where  Ariel  says — 

1 ■ “ Sometimes  I’d  divide 

And  burn  in  miny  places ; on  the  top-mast. 

The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I flame  distinctly. 

Then  meet  and  join.”  Act  v.  sc.  9. 

It  was  also  conceived,  that  the  presence  of  unearthly  beings,  ghosts,  spirits, 
and  demons,  was  instantly  announced  by  an  alteration  in  the  tint  of  the  lights 
which  happened  to  be  burning;  a very  popular  notion,  which  the  poet  adopts  in 
his  Richard  the  Third,  the  tyrant  exclaiming,  as  he  awakens, 

“ The  lights  burn  blue*—  it  is  now  dead  midnight ; 

Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  roy  trembling  flesh.— 
liletbought,  the  souls  of  all  that  I bad  murder’d. 

Came  to  my  tent.’’  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

But  the  chief  superstition  annexed  to  this  branch  of  omens,  was  founded  on  the 
idea,  that  lights  and  lircs,  commonly  called  corpsc-candles  and  tomb-fires,  preceded 
deaths  and  funerals;  an  article  of  belief  w’hich  was  equally  prevalent  among  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations;  and  was  cherished  therefore  with  the  same  credulity 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  as  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  England.  In 
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this  island,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  generally  credited  by  the  common 
people,  that  when  a person  was  about  to  die,  a pale  flame  would  frequently  appear 
at  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  laid,  and,  after  pausing  there  for  a 
moment,  would  glide  towards  the  churclt-yard,  minutely  tracing  the  path  where 
the  future  funeral  was  to  pass,  and  glowing  brightly,  for  a time,  on  the  spot  where 
the  body  was  to  be  interred.  Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  lights,  a procession 
was  seen  by  the  dim  light  of  the  moon : “ there  have  bin  seene  some  in  the  night,” 
says  the  English  Lavaterus,  “ when  the  moone  shin'd,  going  solemnlie  with  the 
corps,  according  to  the  custome  of  the  people,  or  standing  before  the  dores,  as  if 
some  bodie  were  to  be  carried  to  the  church  to  burying.”  * In  Northumberland 
the  fancied  appearance  of  the  corpse-light  was  termed  seeing  the  Waff  (the  blast 
or  spirit)  of  the  person  whose  death  was  to  take  place. 

In  Wales  this  superstition  was  formerly  so  general,  especially  in  the  counties 
of  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke,  that  scarcely  any  individual  was 
supposed  to  die  without  the  previous  signal  of  a corpse-candle.  Mr.  Davis,  a 
Welshman,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Baxter,  observes,  that 

“ They  are  called  candles,  from  their  resemblance,  not  of  the  body  of  the* candle,  but  tbe  fire! 
because  that  Ere  doth  as  much  resemble  material  candle-lights,  as  eggs  do  eggs : saving  that  in 
their  journey,  these  candles  are  sometimes  visible,  and  sometimes  disappear  ; especially  if  any  one 
comes  near  to  them,  or  in  the  way  to  meet  them.  On  these  occasions  they  vanish,  but  presently 
appear  again  behind  the  observer, and  hold  on  their  course.  It  a little  candle  is  seen,  of  a pale  or 
bluish  colour,  then  follows  the  corpse,  cither  of  an  abortive,  or  some  infant ; if  a large  one,  then 
the  corpse  of  some  one  come  to  age.  If  there  be  seen  two,  three,  or  more,  of  different  sires, — 
some  big,  some  small, — then  shall  so  many  corpses  pass  together,  and  of  such  ages  or  degrees.  If 
two  candles  come  from  different  places,  and  he  aeen  to  meet,  the  corpses  will  do  the  same ; and 
if  any  of  these  candles  be  seen  to  turn  aside,  through  some  bye-path  leading  to  the  church,  the 
following  corpse  will  be  found  to  take  eiaclly  the  same  way.”  f 

Among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  likewise,  the  same  species  of  omen  was  so 
implicitly  credited,  that  it  has  continued  in  force  even  to  the  present  day.  Of  this 
Mrs.  Grant  has  given  us,  in  one  of  her  ingenious  essays,  a most  remarkable  in- 
stance, and  on  the  authority,  too,  of  a very  pious  and  sensible  clergyman,  who 
was  accustomed,  she  says, 

“ To  go  forth  and  meditate  at  even  j and  this  solitary  walk  he  always  directed  to  his  church- 
yard, which  was  situated  in  a shaded  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a river.  There,  in  a dusky  October 
evening,  he  look  his  wonted  path,  and  liiigered,  leaning  on  the  churchyard-wall,  till  it  became 
twilight,  when  he  saw  two  small  lights  rise  from  a spot  within,  where  there  was  no  stone,  nor 
memorial  of  any  kind.  He  observed  tbe  course  these  lights  took,  and  saw  them  cross  the  river, 
and  slop  at  an  opposite  hamlet.  Presently  they  returned,  arcompanied  by  a larger  light,  which 
moved  on  between  them,  till  they  arrived  at  the  place  from  which  the  Erst  two  set  out,  when  all 
(he  three  seemed  to  sink  into  the  earth  together. 

“ The  good  man  went  into  the  churchyard,  and  threw  a few  slonea  on  the  spot  where  the  lights 
disappeared.  Next  morning  he  walked  out  early,  called  for  the  seiton,  and  shewed  him  the  place, 
asking  him  if  he  remembered  who  was  buried  there.  The  man  said,  that  many  years  ago,  he 
remembered  burying  in  that  spot,  two  young  children,  belonging  to  a blacksmith  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  who  was  now  a very  old  man.  The  pastor  returned,  and  was  scarce  sat  down 
to  breakfast,  when  a message  came  to  hurry  him  to  come  over  to  pray  with  the  smith,  who  had 
been  suddenly  takeu  III,  and  who  died  nest  day. "I 

Fiery  and  mcteorcons  exhalations,  shooting  through  the  lower  regions  of  the 
air,  and  sinking  into  the  ground,  were  also  deemed  predictive  of  death.  The 
individual  was  pointed  out  by  these  fires  either  falling  on  his  lands  or  garden,  or 
by  gleaming  with  a lurid  light  over  the  family  burying-place.  Appearances  of 
this  kind  were  called  tomb-iircs  by  the  Scandinavians,  and  lan-xoe  by  the  Welsh, 
who  believed  that  no  freeholder  died  without  a meteor  having  been  seen  to  sparkle 

• Of  Ohostes  and  Spiritcs,  1572,'p.  79. 

f Vide  Grose's  Provincial  Glo.«ary,  article  Popular  Superstition*,  p.  283,  383. 

| Grant’s  Essays  on  tbe  Superstitions  of  tbe  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  359,  361 
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and  vanish  on  his  estate.  In  fact,  as  Shakspeare  has  expressed  it,  there  could 
happen 

M No  natural  exhalations  in  the  sky 

but  were  considered  as 

■ ■■  ■ •—  “ prodigies,  and  signs, 

Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  Heaven. n 

The  idea  that  sudden  and  fearful  noises  are  frequently  heard  before  death  takes 
place,  and  are  indications  of  such  an  event,  was  very  common  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  writing,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country. 

“ It  happenrih  many  times,”  says  the  English  Lavaterus,  “ that  when  men  lye  sicke  of  some 
deadly  disease,  there  is  something  heard  going  in  the  chamber,  like  as  the  sicke  men  were  wonte,  when 
they  were  in  good  health  : yea  and  the  sicke  parlies  themselves  do  many  times  beare  the  same, 
and  by  and  by  gesse  what  will  come  to  passe.  And  divers  limes  it  commeth  to  passe,  that  when 
some  or  our  acquaintance  or  friends  lye  a dying,  albeit  they  arc  many  miles  off,  yet  there  are  some 
great  stirrings  or  noises  heard.  Sometimes  we  think  that  the  house  will  fall  on  our  beads,  or  that 
some  massie  and  waighlie  thing  falleth  downc  throughout  all  the  bouse,  rendring  and  making  a 
disordered  noise : and  shortlie  within  few  monlhes  after,  we  understand  that  those  things  hap- 
pened, the  very  same  houre  that  our  friends  departed  in.  There  be  some  men  of  whose  slocke 
none  doth  dye,  but  that  they  observe  and  marke  some  signes  and  tokens  going  before : as  that  they 
heare  the  dores  and  windowes  open  and  shut,  that  some  thing  runneth  up  the  staires,  or  walkelh 
up  and  downc  the  house,  or  doth  some  one  or  other  such  like  thing. 

“ There  was  a certain  parishe  priest,  a very  honest  and  godly  man,  whom  1 knewc  well,  who 
in  the  plague  time  could  tell  beforehand,  when  any  of  his  parisbc  should  dye.  For  in  the  night 
time  he  heard  a noise  over  his  bed,  like  as  if  one  had  throwne  downe  a sackc  full  of  cornc  from  his 
shoulders which  when  be  heard  he  would  say  : Nowe  an  other  biddelh  me  farewell.  Alter  it 
was  day,  he  used  to  inquire  who  died  that  night,  or  who  was  taken  with  the  plague,  to  the  end  that 
he  might  comfort  aud  strengthen  them,  according  to  the  duty  of  a good  pastour. 

“ In  Abbeys,  the  Monks,  servaunls  or  any  other  falling  sicke,  many  have  heard  in  the  night 
preparation  of  chests  for  them,  in  such  sorte  as  the  coffin-makers  did  afterwards  prepare  in 
decdc. 

“In  some  country  villages,  when  one  is  at  death's  dorc,  many  times  there  are  some  heard  In 
the  evening,' or  in  the  night,  digging  a grave  in  the  Cburcbeyarde,  and  the  same  the  nest  day  is 
so  found  digged,  as  these  men  did  heare  before.”* 

The  next  class  of  superstitions  which  we  shall  notice  in  this  chapter,  is  that 
depending  on  charms  and  spells,  a fertile  source  of  knavery  and  credulity,  and 
which  has  been  chiefly  exercised,  in  our  poet’s  time  and  since,  by  old  women.  Of 
this  occupation,  and  its  attendant  folly  and  imposition,  the  bard  has  given  us  a 
sketch,  in  his  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in  the  person  of  the  Old  Woman  of 
Brentford,  who  is  declared  by  Ford  to  bo  “ a witch,  a quean,  an  old  cozening 
quean ! — We  are  simple  men  ; we  do  not  know  what’s  brought  to  pass  under  the 
profession  of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and 
such  daubery  as  this  is;  beyond  our  element : we  know  nothing."  — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

That  women  of  this  dcscription.or  as  Scot  has  delineated  them,  in  one  instance, 
indeed,  deviating  from  the  portly  form  of  Shakspeare’ s cunning  Dame,  “ lcanc, 
hollow-eied,  old,  beetle  browed  women,”  f were,  as  dealers  in  charms,  spells  and 
amulets,  a very  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  contemporary  evidence ; but  it  appears  that  the 
trade  of  fortune-telling  was  then,  as  now,  chiefly  exercised  by  the  wandering  horde 
of  gipsies,  to  whose  name  and  characteristic  knavery  our  great  poet  alludes,  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  where  the  Roman  complains  that  Cleopatra, 

“ Like  a right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  / oose , 

Beguil’d  him  to  the  very  heart  of  toss.”  Act  iv.  sc.  10. 

Of  this  wily  people,  of  the  juggle  referred  to  in  these  lines,  and  of  their  pro- 

* Of  Ghostes  and  Spirites,  p.  77—79.  f Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  2 79. 
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fcssion  of  fnrtuno-telling,  Scot  thus  speaks  in  tiis  thirteenth  book : — “ The 
Egyptians  juggling  witchcraft  or  sortilegie  stafideth  much  in  fast  or  loose, 
whereof  though  I have  written  somewhat  generallie  already  (p.  197),  yet  having 
such  opportunitio  I will  here  shewF  some  of  their  particular  feats;  not  treating  of 
their  common  tricks  which  is  so  tedious,  nor  of  their  fortune-telling  which  is  so 
impious;  and  yet  both  of  them  meere  cousenages.”  * He  then  describes  twoH 
games  of  fast  and  loose;  one  with  a handkerchief,  and  the  other  with  whip-edrds 
and  beads;  but  as  these  much  resemble  the  modern  trick  of  pricking  at  the  belt 
or  girdle,  explained  by  Sir  J.  Haw  kins,  in  a note  on  the  passage  just  quoted  from 
our  poet,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  notice  them  further  in  this  place. 

To  palmistry,  indeed,  or  the  art  of  Divination  by  the  lines  of  the  hand,  Shak- 
speare  has  allotted  a great  part  of  the  second  scene,  in  the  first  act  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  no  doubt  induced  to  this  by  the  topographical  situation  of  the  opening 
characters,  the  play  commencing  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

He  has  also  occasionally  adverted  in  other  dramas  to  the  multitude  of  charms, 
spells,  and  periapts  which  were  in  use  in  his  time ; and  he  makes  La  Pucelle,  in 
accordance  with  the  necromantic  powers  attributed  to  her,  solemnly  invoke  their 
assistance — 

u Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapts;” — Henry  V.  Part  I.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

but  as,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  Scot,  he  who  “ should  go  about  to  recite  all 
charmes,  would  take  an  infinite  worke  in  hand  ,”  -j-  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
an  enumeration,  from  this  scarce  and  curious  writer,  of  the  evils  and  the  powers, 
against,  and  for,  which,  these  charms  were  sought;  and  shall  then  add  a few 
specimens  of  their  nature,  force  and  composition.  It  appears  that  they  were 
eagerly  enquired  after  in  the  first  place  against  burning,  drowning,  pestilence, 
sword,  and  famine,  against  thieves,  spirits,  witches,  and  diseases,  and  of  the  last 
class,  especially  against  the  venom  of  serpents,  scorpions  and  other  reptiles,  the 
epilepsy,  the  king’s  evil,  and  tho  bite  of  a mad  dog ; and  in  the  second,  to  enable 
the  wearer  to  release  a woman  in  travail,  to  conjure  a thorn  out  of  any  member, 
or  a hone  out  of  tho  throat,  to  open  all  locks  and  doors,  to  know  what  is  said  and 
done  behind  our  backs,  to  endure  the  severest  tortures  without  shrinking,  etc.  etc. 

One  of  tho  most  efficacious  of  these  charms,  was  a periapt  or  tablet,  called  an 
Agnus  Dei.  This,  which  was  ordered  to  be  constantly  worn  round  the  neck, 
consisted  of  a little  cake,  having  the  impression  of  a lamb  carrying  a flag  on  one 
side,  and  Christ's  head  on  the  other;  and  in  the  centre  a concavity  sufficiently 
largo  to  contain  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  written  on  fine  paper,  in  a 
very  small  character.  It  was  a spell  potent  to  protect  the  wearer  against  thunder 
and  lightning,  fire  and  water,  sin,  pestilence,  and  the  perils  of  childbirth.  ± 

A charm  against  shot,  or  a waistcoat  of  proof,  was  thus  to  be  obtained  : — 

“ On  Christmas  tlaie  at  night,  a thread  must  be  sponne  of  flax,  by  a little  virgine  girle,  in 
the  name  of  the  divell : and  it  must  be  by  hir  woven,  and  also  wrought  with  tbe  needle.  In  the 
brest  or  forepart  thereof  must  he  made  with  needle  worke  two  heads;  on  the  bead  at  the  right 
tide  must  be  a hat  and  a long  beard  ; the  left  head  must  have  on  a crownc,  and  it  must  be  so 
horrible,  that  it  male  resemble  Bclzebub,  and  on  each  side  of  tbe  waslcole  must  he  made  a crosse. ”S 

That  some  of  these  spells,  however,  were  not  carried  into  execution  with  quite 
so  much  ease  as  the  two  we  have  just  transcribed,  will  be  evident  from  the  di- 
rections annexed  to  the  following,  entitled  a charm  for  one  possessed  : 

" The  possessed  bodie  must  go  upon  bis  or  hir  knees  to  the  church,  how  farresoever  it  be  off 
from  their  lodging ; and  so  must  crcepc  without  going  out  of  the  waie,  being  the  common  high 
waie,  in  that  sort,  how  fowle  and  durlie  soever  the  same  be ; or  whatsoever  lie  in  the  waie,  not 
shunning  anie  thing  whatsoever,  untill  he  come  to  the  church,  where  he  must  hcare  masse  devout- 
lie,  and  then  followelb  recoveric.’”’* 

* Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  330.  y Ibid.  p.  279.  t Ibid  p.  330.  270. 

$ Ibid,  p 231.  ••  Ibid.  p.  247. 
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It  appears,  notwithstanding,  that,  even  among  the  old  women  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  could  be  found  some  who,  while  they  profited  by,  could,  at  the 
same  time,  despise,  the  credulity  of  their  neighbours. 

“ An  nld  woman,”  says  Srol,  “ that  healed  all  diseases  of  called  (for  the  which  she  never  tnokc 
any  reward  but  a penic  and  a loare)  being  seriouslie  examined  by  vth.il  words  she  brought  these 
things  to  passe,  confessed  thal  after  she  had  touched  the  sieke  creature,  she  alwaics  departed  im- 
meiiatlic  ; saieng  : 

44  My  loafe  in  my  lap, 

my  penie  in  my  pursue  ; 

Thou  art  never  the  better, 

and  1 am  never  the  vvursse.”  * 

The  same  author,  after  relating  the  terrible  curse  or  charm  of  St.  Adelhert 
against  thieves,  facetiously  adds, — 

Bui  I will  answer  this  cruell  curssc  with  another  curssc  farre  more  mild  and  civill,  per- 
formed by  as  honest  a man  (1  dare  saie)  as  he  that  made  the  other. — 

“ So  it  was,  that  a cerlcine  sir  John,  w ith  some  of  his  companic,  once  went  abroad  a jetline, 
and  in  a moone  light  evening  robbed  a millers  weire,  and  stole  ail  his  erics.  The  poor  miller 
made  his  mone  to  SirJolm  himselfc,  who  wilted  him  to  he  quiet ; for  he  would  so  curse  the  thcefc, 
and  all  his  confederates,  willi  bell,  bonke'and  randcll,  that  they  should  have  small  joy  of  their  iisli. 
And  therefore  the  nest  sundaie,  Sir  John  got  him  to  the  pulpit,  with  his  surplisse  on  his  backc, 
and  his  stole  about  his  neckc,  and  pronounced  these  words  following  in  the  audience  of  the  people  : 

All  you  that  have  stoine  the  miller’s  celes, 

Laudato  Dominum  dr  enrhs. 

And  all  they  that  have  consented  thereto, 

Benedicamut  Domino. 

So  (saith  be)  there  is  sauce  for  your  celes  my  maisiers.”-)- 

A third  portion  of  the  popular  creed  may  be  considered  as  including  the  various 
kinds  of  superstitious  Cures,  Prevcntativcs,  and  Sympathies;  a species  of  credu- 
lity which  has  suffered  little  diminution  even  in  the  present  day;  for,  though  the 
materials  selected  for  the  purpose  be  different,  the  folly  and  the  fraud  are  the 
same.  Instead  of  animal  magnetism  and  metallic  tractors,  the  public  faith,  in  the 
days  of  Shakspeare,  rested,  with  implicit  confidence,  on  the  virtues  supposed  to 
he  inherent  in  bones,  precious  stones,  sympathetic  signs,  powders,  etc. ; and  the 
poet,  accordingly,  has  occasionally  introduced  imagery  founded  on  these  imagi- 
nary qualities.  Thus,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  high  value  which  Shy  lock 
places  on  his  turquoise  ring,  was  derived  from  thissource,  the  turquoise  or  Turkey- 
stone  being  considered  as  inestimable  for  its  properties  of  indicating  the  health 
of  the  wearer  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  its  colour,  and  for  its  protective  power 
in  shielding  him  from  enmity  and  peril.  That  this  was  the  cause  of  Shyloek's 
deep  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  ring,  w ill  appear  probable  from  the  more  direct  in- 
timations of  his  contemporaries,  Jonson  and  Drayton;  the  former,  in  his  Scjanus, 
remarking  of  two  parasites,  that  they  w ould, 

“ true,  as  turkoise  in  the  dear  lord’s  ring, 

Look  well  or  ill  with  liiin.”^ 

and  the  latter  declaring,  that 

44  The  turkesse,  —who  haps  to  wear, 

la  often  kept  from  peril.” § •* 

A morn  distinct  allusion  to  the,  sanative  virtue  of  precious  stones,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  celebrated  simile  in  As  You  Like  It : 

44  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity : • 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a precious  jewel  in  his  head/*  Art  ii.  sc.  I.  * 


* Diicoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  245.  + Ibid.  p.  285,  2ud. 

t Set*  Wlmlley's  Works  of  Ben  Jonsoo.  § Chalmers's  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p 4(56. 
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This  stone  or  jewel  was  supposed  to  secure  the  possessor  from  the  effects  of 
poison,  and  to  be,  likewise,  a sovereign  remedy  for  the  stone. 

Theso  important  effects  are  ascribed  to  it  by  numerous  writers  of  Shaks|>eare's 
time,  — by  Gesner;  * by  Batman;  -j-  by  Maplctt;  ^ by  Fenton;  § by  I.upton  ;'** 
by  Topsoil,  and,  subsequently,  by  Fuller,  ff  It  even  formed,  very  early  indeed, 
a part  of  medical  treatment;  for  Lloyd,  in  his  “ Treasure  of  helth,”  recommends m 
its  exhibition  for  the  stone,  and  orders  it,  after  having  been  stampt,  to  be  “ gefen 
tothepacyent  to  drinke  in  warme  wine.” 

To  the  Bezoar  stone  also  was  attributed  great  potency  in  expelling  the  plague 
and  other  pestilential  diseases;  and  Gesner  has  given  it  an  origin  even  more  mar- 
vellous than  the  cures  for  which  it  has  been  celebrated;  “ when  the  hart  is  sick,” 
says  he,  “ and  hath  eaten  many  serpents  for  his  rccoverie,  he  is  brought  unto  so 
great  a heate,  that  he  hasteth  to  the  water,  and  there  covereth  his  body  unto  the 
very  eares  and  eyes,  at  which  time  distillcth  many  teares  from  which  the  (Bezoar) 
stone  is  gendered.” 

The  Bclcinnites  or  hag-stones,  perforated  flints  hung  up  at  the  bed's  head,  to 
prevent  the  night-mare,  or  in  stables  to  secure  the  horses  from  being  hag-ridden, 
and  their  manes  elf-knotted,  were  at  this  period  in  common  use.  To  one  of  the 
superstitious  evils  against  which  it  was  held  as  a protective,  Shakspeare  a ludes, 
in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where  Mercutio  exclaims — 

**  This  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night.'’  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

“ II  was  believed,”  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  commenting  on  Ibis  passage,  “ that  certain  malignant 
spirits  whose  delight  was  to  wander  in  groves  and  pleasant  places,  assumed  occasionally  the  like- 
nesses of  women  clothed  in  while ; that  in  this  character  they  sometimes  haunted  stables  in  the 
night-time,  carrying  in  their  hands  tapers  of  wax,  which  they  dropped  on  the  horses’  manes, 
thereby  plaiting  them  in  inextricable  knots,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  poor  animals  and  vexa- 
tion of  their  masters.  These  hags  are  mentioned  in  the  works  of  William  of  Auvergne,  bishop 
of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  a very  uncommon  old  priut  by  Hans  Burgmair 
relating  to  this  subject.  A witch  enters  the  stable  with  a lighted  torch;  and,  previously  to  the 
operation  of  entangling  the  horse’s  mane,  practises  her  enchantments  on  the  groom,  who  is  lying 
asleep  on  his  back,  and  apparently  influenced  by  the  night-mare.” $$ 

The  most  copious  account  of  the  preservative  and  curative  virtues  which  cre- 
dulity lias  ascribed  to  precious  stones,  is  to  he  drawn  from  the  pages  of  Reginald 
Scot,  who  appears  faithfully  and  minutely  to  have  recorded  the  superstitions  of 
his  day. 

11  An  Agat  (they  saie)  hath  vertue  against  the  biting  of  scorpions  or  serpents.  It  is  written 
(but  1 will  not  stand  to  it)  that  it  inakclb  a man  eloquent,  and  procurclh  the  favour  of  princes ; 
yea,  that  the  fume  thereof  dooth  turn  awaie  tempests.  Alcctorius  is  a stone  about  the  bignesse 
of  a beanc,  as  cleere  as  the  christall,  token  out  of  a cocks  bellle  which  hath  been  gelt  or  made  a 
capon  fourc  years.  If  it  be  held  in  ones  mouth,  it  assuagelli  thirst,  it  makclh  the  husband  to  love 

the  wife,  and  the  bearer  invincible: Chelidonius  is  a stone  taken  out  of  a swallowe,  which 

coretb  melancholic  : howbeil,  some  authors  saie,  it  is  the  hcarbe  whereby  the  swallowes  recover 
the  sight  of  their  yoong,  even  if  their  cies  be  picked  out  with  an  instrument.  Geranitcs  is  taken 
oat  of  a crane  and  Draconites  out  of  a dragon.  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  such  stones  must  be  taken  * 
out  of  the  bellies  of  the  serpents,  beasts  or  birds  (wherein  they  arc)  whiles  they  live  : otherw  ise,  they 
vanish  awaie  with  the  life,  and  so  they  rctcine  the  vertues  of  those  starres  under  which  they  are.  ♦ 
Amelhysus  raakelh  a droonken  yuan  sober,  and  refresheth  the  wit.  The  corall  preserYCth  such 
as  bear  it  from  fascination  or  bewitching,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  hanged  about  children’s 
necks.  But  from  whence  that  superstition  is  derived,  and  who  invented  the  lie,  1 knowc  not: 

* Do  Quadrup.  Ovip.,  p 65. 

+ Batman  uppon  Bartnylomo  his  bpokc  l)o  proprietatibus  rerum,  1582,  fol.  article  Boirax. 

i A Green  Forest,  ora  Natural  History,  1567.  § Seerele  Wonders  of  Nature,  4to.  1569. 

*•  Firnt  Book  of  Notable  Things,  4to. 

-)■+  Topsoil’s  History  of  Serpents,  1G08.  fol.,  p.  188  and  Fuller’*  Church  History,  p.  151. 

Qooted  by  Batman  on  Bartholome,  L.  xviii  c.  30. 

§§  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  180,  181. 
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but  1 see  how  redie  the  people  are  to  give  credit  thereunto,  by  the  multitude  of  coralls  that  wale 
cmploied.  Heliolropius  staunehelh  bloud,  drivetb  awaie  poisons,  preservclh  health  : yea,  and 
some  write  that  it  provokelh  raine,  and  darkenelh  the  sunne,  suffering  not  him  that  bcaretb  it  to 
be  abused.  Hyacinthus  -dooth  all  that  the  other  dooth,  and  also  preserveth  from  lightening. 
Dinolhera  hanged  about  the  lieckc,  collar,  or  yoke  of  any  creature,  larncth  it  preseullie.  A 
Topase  healeth  the  lunatike  person  of  his  passion  of  lunacie.  Aililes,  if  it  be  shaken,  soundetb 
, as  if  there  were  a little  stone  in  the  bettle  thereof : it  is  good  for  the  failing  sickncssc,  and  to 
prevent  untimelie  birth.  Chakcdonius  maketh  the  bearer  luckie  in  lawe,  quickeneth  the  power 
of  the  bodie,  and  is  force  also  against  the  illusions  of  the  divell,  and  pbantasticall  cogitationsarising 
of  melancholic.  Corneolus  mitigateth  the  heate  of  the  mind,  and  qualifleth  malice,  it  stanchetb 
bloudie  fluxes.  Iris  helpelh  a woman  to  speedy  deliverance,  and  maketh  rainebowes  to  appeere. 
A Saphire  preserveth  the  members,  and  maketh  them  livelie,  and  helpelh  agues  and  gowts,  and 
sufl'ereth  not  the  bearer  to  be  afraid  : it  hath  verlue  against  venomc,  and  staielh  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  being  often  put  thereto.  A Sinarag  is  good  for  the  eiesight,  and  maketh  one  rich  and  elo- 
quent. Mephis  (as  Aaron  and  Hermes  report  out  of  Albertus  Magnus)  being  broken  into  powder, 
and  droonkc  with  water,  maketh  insensibililie  of  torture.  Hereby  you  may  understand,  that  as 
Ood  hath  bestowed  upon  these  stones,  and  such  other  like  bodies,  most  excellent  and  woonderfult 
verities : so  according  to  the  abundance  of  humane  superstitions  and  follies,  many  ascribe  onto 
them  either  more  virtues,  or  others  than  they  have.”  * 

i 

This  passage  has  been  closely  imitated  by  Drayton,  in  the  ninth  Nymphal  of 
his  Muse’s  Elysium  ; -{-  he  has  made,  however,  some  additions  to  the  catalogue, 
one  of  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  another  will  be  shortly  quoted. 

Virtues  of  a kind  equally  miraculous  were  attributed  to  bones  and  horns  ; thus 
Scot  tells  us,  that  a bone  taken  out  of  a carp’s  head  staunches  blood  ; that  the 
bone  in  a hare’s  foot  mitigates  the  cramp,  and  that  the  unicorn's  horn  is  inesti- 
mable ; and  were  we  to  enumerate  the  wonders  performed  by  herbs,  we  might 
fill  a volume.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  were  considered  of  such  potency  as  to 
render  the  persons  who  rightly  used  them,  either  invisible  or  invulnerable,  and, 
therefore,  to  those  who  were  engaged  to  light  a legal  duel,  an  oath  was  adminis- 
tered, purporting  “ that  they  had  ne  eharine,  ne  lierhe  of  vertue”  about  them. 

Several  diseases  were  held  to  bo  incurable,  by  ordinary  means;  such  as  wens, 
warts,  the  king’s  evil,  agues,  rickets,  and  ruptures;  and  the  remedies  which  were 
adopted  present  a most  deplorable  instance  of  human  folly.  Tumours  were  to  he 
dispelled  by  stroking  them  nine  times  with  a dead  man’s  hand,  and  the  evil  by 
the  royal  touch,  a miraculous  power  supposed  to  have  been  first  exercised  by- 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  to  have  been  since  hereditary  in  the  royal  line,  at 
least  to  the  period  of  the  decease  of  Queen  Anne.  Of  the  discharge  of  this  im- 
portant function  by  the  Confessor,  and  of  its  regal  descent,  our  poet  has  left  us  a 
pretty  accurate  description  : — 


“ Malcolm.  ■ Comes  the  king  forth*  I pray  you? 

poclor.  Ay,  Sir:  there  are  a crew  of  wretched  souls, 
That  stay  his  cure : their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of1  art ; but,  at  his  touch, 

Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand, 

They  presently  amend. 

Macduff.  What’s  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai.  ’Tis  call’d  the  evil : 

A roost  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king; 

Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 

I have  seen  him  do.  How  he  solicits  heaven. 

Himself  best  knows:  hut  strangely-visited  people, 

All  swoln  and  utcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye,  . 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 

Hanging  a golden  stamp  $ about  their  necks, 

Pur  on  with  holy  prayers:  and  ’tis  spoken,  * * 


• Discovcrie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  293 — 295 
$ Ibid.  p.  305, 


f Chalmers’s  English  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  4G5. 


§ This  yoleltn  stamp  was  the  coin  called  an  angel,  from  the  figure' which  it  bore,  and  was  worth  ten 
ulii 
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To  the  Riicceeilinp  royalty  he  leaves 

The  healting  benediction."  Macbeth,  acliv.  sc.  3.  1 

That  Shakspeare  had  frequently  witnessed  Queen  Elizabeth's  exercise  of  this 
extraordinary  gift,  is  very  probable;  for  it  appears  from  Lanelpun,  that  even  on 
her  visits  to  her  nobility,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  exerting  this  sanative  power. 
In  his  “Account  of  the  Entertainment  at  Kenelworth  Castle,”  he  records  “ by 
lier  highness  acrustomed  merry  and  charitee,  nyne  cured  of  the  peynful  and  dan- 
gerous diseaz  called  the  King's  Ev  il,  for  that  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm 
without  outlier  medsin  (than  by  touching  and  prayer)  only  doo  it.”  * 

Most  of  the  superstitious  cures  for  warts  and  agues  remain  as  articles  of  popular 
credulity ; but  the  mode  of  removing  ruptures  and  the  rickets  which  prevailed  at  this 
period,  and  for  some  centuries  before,  is  now  nearly,  if  not  altogether  extinct.  A 
young  tree  was  split  longitudinally,  and  the  diseased  child,  being  stripped  naked, 
was  passed,  with  the  head  foremost,  thrice  through  the  fissure.  Thc-wounded 
tree  was  then  drawn  together  with  a cord  so  as  to  unite  it  perfectly,  and  as  the. 
tree  healed,  the  child  was  to  acquire  health  and  strength.  The  same  result  fol- 
lowed if  the  child  crept  through  a stone  perforated  by  some  operation  of  Nature ; 
of  stones  of  this  kind  there  are  some  instances  in  Cornwall,  and  Mr.  llorlase  tells 
us,  in  his  History  of  that  County,  that  there  was  one  of  this  description  in  the 
parish  of  Marden,  which  had  a perforation  through  it  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  w as  celebrated  for  its  cures  on  those  w ho  ventured,  under  these  complaints, 
to  travel  through  its  healing  aperture. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathetic  indications  and  cures  was  very  pre.valent  during 
the  era  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  is  repeatedly  insisted  upon  by  the  writers  of 
that  age.  One  of  the  most  generally  credited  of  these  was,  that  a murdered  body 
hied  upon  the  touch  or  approach  of  the  murderer ; an  idea  which  has  not  only 
lieen  adopted  by  our  elder  bards  as  poetically  striking,  but  has  been  adduced,  as 
a truth,  bv  some  of  our  very  grave  writers  in  prose.  Among  the  Dramatists  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  Shakspeare,  who  represents  the  corpse  of  lienrv 
Hie  Sixth  as  blending  on  the  approach  of  the  Tyrant  Rjchard  : — 

**  O,  gentlemen,  see,  see  ! dead  Henry’s  wounds 
Open  their  congeal’d  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh  ! 

Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity  ; 

For  ’tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells; 

Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural. 

Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural  Act  i.  sc.  *2. 

and  Drayton  seems  to  have  been  a firm  believer  in  the  same  preternatural  efler.l ; 
for  he  informs  us  in  his  forty-sixth  “ Idea,”  that, 

“In  making  trial  of  a murther  wrought. 

If  the  vile  actors  of  the  heinous  deed, 

Near  the  dead  body  happily  lie  brought, 

Oft’t  hath  been  prov’d  the  breathless  corps  will  bleed. 

i Of  the  prose  authorities,  besides  Lupton,  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  mentioned  in 
the  notes  of  the  Variorum  Edition  of  our  author,  Lavaterus,  ltegiuald  Scot,  and 
King  James  may  be  quoted,  as  reposing  an  implicit  faith  in  the  miracle.  The. 
first  of  these  writers  tells- us,  in  his  English  dress,  of  I57"2,  that  “some  men 
hccing  slaync  by  theeves,  when  the  theevea  come  to  the  dead  body,  by  and  by 
there  gusheth  out  freshe  blood,  or  else  there  is  declaration  by  oilier  tokens,  that 
the  theefe  is  there  present and  he  then  adds,  “ touching  these  arid  other  such 

* Nichols’s  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.:  and  Scot,  speaking  of  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
monarchs  to  cure  the  evil,  observes  of  Elizabeth's  practice,  that  “ if  the  French  hmg  use  it  no  worssc  limn 
our  Princessc  doth,  God  will  not  be  offended  thereat : for  hir  majestic  onclic  useth  godlie  and  divine  praicr, 
with  some  alines,  and  referreth  the  cure  to  God  nnd  to  the  physician,”  p.  304,  n report  which  reflects  gn  at 
credit  on  her  majesty’*  judgment  and  good  *on*c. 

f Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol  iv.  p.  506. 
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marvellous  things  there  might  be  many  histories  and  testimonies  alleaged.  But 
whosoever  readeth  this  booke,  may  call  to  their  remembraunce,  that  they  have 
seene  these.and  suche  like  things  themselves,  or  that  they  have  heard  them  or 
their  freends  and  acquaintaunce  and. of  such  as  deserve  sutTieient  credit.”  * The 
second,  in  1584,  justifying  what  he  terms  common  experience,  says,  “ I have 
heard  by  credible  report,  and  1 have  read  many  grave  authors  constantly  aflirme, 
that  the  wound  of  a man  murthcred  reneweth  bleeding,  at  the  presence  of  a deere 
freend,  or  of  a mortall  enimie;”f  and  the  third,  in  1003,  asserts,  that  “in  a 
secret  murther,  if  the  dead  carkassc  bee  at  any  time  thereafter  handled  by  the 
murtherer,  it  will  gush  out  of  bloud,  as  if  the  bloud  were  crying  to  the  heaven 
for  revenge  of  the  murtherer,  God  having  appointed  that  secret  supernatural 
signe,  for  triall  of  that  secred  unnatural!  crime."  j: 

The  influence  of  sympathy  or  allection,  as  it  was  termed  at  the  period  or  which 
we  are  writing,  over  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  human  mind,  is  curiously 
though  correctly  exemplified  by  the  poet,,  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  who  tells 
the  Duke — 

u Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a gaping  pig  ; 

‘ Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a rat ; 

And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i*  the  nose, 

Cannot  contain  their  urine;  for  affection. 

Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 
■*  Of  what  it  likes  and  loaths.”  Merchant  of  Venice , act  iv.  sc.  1 . 

Another  sympathy  mentioned  hy  Shakspeare,  but  of  a nature  wholly  supersti- 
tious, relates  to  the  Mandrake,  a vegetable,  the  root  of  which  was  supposed  to  be 
endued  with  animal  life,  and  to  shriek  so  horribly  when  drawn  out  of  the  ground, 
as  to  occasion  madness,  and  even  death,  in  those  who  made  the  attempt : — 

- ■■■■—.. — “ What  with  loathsome  smells. 

And  shrieks  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 

That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad  ; 

O!  if  I wake,  shall  I not  be  distraught?”  Borneo  and  Juliet, act  iv.  sc.  3. 

exclaims  Juliet ; and  Suffolk,  in  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  declares  that  every  joint 
of  his  body  should  curse  and  ban  his  enemies, 

“ Wpuld  curses  kill,  as  (loth  the  mandrake's  groan."— Act  hi.  sc.  8. 

To  avoid  these  dreadful  effects,  it  was  the  custom  of  those  who  collected  this 
root,  to  compel  some  animal  to  be  the  instrument  of  extraction,  and  consequent- 
ly the  object  of  punishment. 

“ They  doc  aflfyrmo,”  says  Bttlleine,  “that  this  herbe  (the  Mandragnraj  commclh  of  the 
scedc  of  some  comicled  dead  men : and  also  without  the  death  of  some  tyvingc  thinge  it  cannot  be 
<lr;iv>  m-n  out  of  the  earth  to  man's  use.  Therefore  they  did  lye  some'dogge  or  other  lyving  beast 
unto  the  roolc  thereof  wylh  a corde,  and  digged  the  earth  in  compnsse  round  about,  and  in  the 
mranc  tyme  stopp’d  their  own  eares  for  fearc  of  the  terrible  shriek  and  cry  of  this  Mandrack. 
In  whych  cry  it  doth  not  only  dye  itselfe,  but  the  fearc  thereof  kylletb  the  dogge  or  beast  which 
pulleth  it  out  of  the  earth.”  S 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  sympathies  which  yet  lingers  in  the  popular  creed, 
is  founded  on  the  idea  that  when  a person  is  seized  with  a sudden  shivering,  some 
one  is  walking  over  his  future  grave.  “ Probably,”  remarks  Mr.  Grose,  “ all 
persons  are  not  subject  to  this  sensation  ; otherwise  the  inhabilants  of  those  pa- 
rishes, whose  burial  grounds  lie  in  Ihe  common  foot-path,  would  live  in  one  con- 
tinual fit  of  shaking.”** 

Of  all  the  inodes  of  sympathetic  credulity,  however,  none  was  more  prevalent 

• Of  Ghnxtes  and  Spiritcs  walking  by  nyght,  p.  90.  Discoyerie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  303. 

t The  Wnrics  nf  the  Moh|  Hijrh  and  Mighty  Prince  James,  fol.  edit.  1016.  p.  13G.  The  Dwmoiioi.igie 
wa.  first  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1597,  nnd  next  in  luindntt,  1003,  4 to. 

§ Bulwarkc  of  Defence  against  Sickness,  fol.  1579,  p.  41.  ' ' Grose's  Provincial  Glossary,  p.  991. 
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in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firit,  than  that  which  pretended  to  the  cure  of  wounds 
and  diseases ; no  stronger  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  the  credulity  of  that 
age,  than  that  Bacon  was  a believer  in  the  sy  mpathetic  cure  of  warts,  * and,  with 
James  and  his  court,  in  the  efficacy  of  Sir  Kenelin  Digbv’s  sympathetic  powder. 
To  this  far-famed  medicine,  the  secret  of  which  King  James  obtained  from  Sir 
Kenclm,  it  is  said  by  the  lvnigbt  himself,  in  his  Discourse  on  Sympathy,  that 
Mr.  James  llowgl,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Letters,  was  indebted  for  a cure, 
when  his  hand  was  severely  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  part  two  of  his  friends 
engaged  in  a duel.  The  King,  out  of  regard  to  How  el,  sent  him  his  own  surgeon; 
but  a gangrene  being  apprehended,  from  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  the 
sufferer  was  induced  to  apply  to  Sir  Kenelin,  of  whose  mode  of  treatment  he  had 
heard  the  most  wonderful  accounts. 

*'  I asked  him,’’  relates  Digby,  “ for  any  tiling  that  had  the  blood  upon  it;  so  he  presently 
sent  for  his  garter,  wherewith  his  hand  was  first  bound  ; and  as  1 called  for  a bason  of  water,  as 
if  1 would  wosh  nfy  hands,  l took  a handbill  of  powder  of  vitriol,  which  I had  in  my  study,  and 
presently  disolved  it.  As  soon  ns  lire  bloody  garter  was  brought  pie,  I put  it  within  the  bason, 
observing  in  (lie  interim  what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  talking  w ith  a gentleman  in  a corner  of 
my  chamber,  not  regarding  at  all  what  I was  doing : but  he  started  suddenly  as  if  he  had  found 
some  strange  alteration  in  himself.  I asked  him  what  he  ailed  ? * 1 know  not  w hat  ailes  me ; but 
1 lindc  that  1 feel  no  more  pain.  Melhiuks  that  a pleasing  kinde  of  freshnesse,  as  it  were  a wet 
cold  napkin,  did  spread  cvcf  my  hand,  which  bath  taken  away  the  inflammation  that  tormented 
me  before.*  I reply’d,  ‘Since  then  that  you  feel  already  so  good  effect  of  my  medicament,  1 
advise  you  to  cast  away  all  your  playslers  ; only  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  in  a moderate  temper 
betwixt  heat  and  cold.’  Tins  was  presently  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a little 
alter  to  the  king,  who  were  both  very  curious  to  know  the  circumstance  of  the  businesse,  which 
was,  that  after  dinner  I took  the  garter  out  of  the  water,  and  put  it  to  dry  before  a great  lire.  It 
was  scarce  dry,  but  Mr.  How  cl’s  servant  came  running  that  bis  master  felt  as  much  burning  as 
ever  be  had  done,  if  not  more:  for  the  heal  was  such  as  if  his  haud  were  twill  coles  of  Are.  I 
answered,  although  that  had  happened  at  present,  yet  be  should  find  ease  in  a short  time  ; for  1 
knew  the  reason  of  this  new  accident,  and  would  provide  accordingly!  for  his  master  should  be 
free  from  that  inflammation,  it  muy  he  before  he  could  possibly  return  to  him:  but  in  case  he 
found  uo  case,  1 w ished  him  to  come  presently  back  again  ; if  not,  he  might  forbear  coming, 
i hereupon  he  went  ; and  at  the  instant  1 did  pul  again  the  garter  into  the  water,  thereupon  he 
found  his  master  without  any  pain  at  all.  To  be  brief,  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  afterward ; but 
within  five  or  sit  dayes  the  wounds  were  cicatrized,  and  entirely  healed.”  j 

To  this  marvellous  cure,  which  may  in  truth  be  attributed  to  the  dismission 
<>r  the  plasters,  we  may  add  that  a similar  sanative  and  sympathetic  power  was 
conceived  to  subsist  between  the  wounds  and  the  instrument  which  inflicted  them. 
Thus  anointing  the  weapon  with  a salve,  or  stroking  it  in  a peculiar  manner,  had 
an  immediate  effect  on  the  wounded  person. 

*'  They  can  eemedie,’’  says  Scot,  “ ante  stranger,  and  him  that  is  absent,  with  that  verie siroril 
wherewith  they  arc  wounded.  Yea,  and  that  which  is  beyond  all  admiration,  if  they  stroke  the 
swordc  upwards  with  their  fingers,  the  partie  shall  fecle  no  painc:  whereas  if  they  drawe  their 
lingers  downewards  thereupon,  the  partie  wounded  shall  feele  inlollcrablc  paine.”  f. 

Independent  of  the  superstitions  which  we  have  thus  classed  under  distinct 
heads,  there  remain  several  to  he  noticed,  not  clearly  referable  to  any  part  of  the 
above  arrangement ; but  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  omitted.  These  may, 
therefore,  be  collected  under  the  term  miscellaneous,  which  will  be  found  to  in- 
clude many curious  particulars,  in  no  slight  degree  illustrative  of  the  subject  un- 
der consideration. 

In  the  Tempest,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  the  poet  represents  Pros- 

* Vide  Bacon’**  Natural  History,  Century  x.  No.  997,  998. 

T Digb) '*  Diacoufte  upon  the  Sympathetic  Powder,  p.  6. 


4 Disco verio  of  Witchcraft,  p 280 
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pero  and  Ariel  getting  on  spirits,  in  the  shape  of  hounds,  to  hunt  Stephano  and 
Trinculo,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a noise  of  hunters  is  heard.  This  species  of 
diabolical  or  spectral  chase  was  a popular  article  of  belief,  and  is  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  many  of  the  numerous  books  which  were  written,  during  this 
period,  on  devils  and  spectres.  Lavaterus,  treating  of  the  various  modes  in 
which  spirits  act,  says,  “ heereunto  bclongeth  those  things  which  are  reported 
touching  the  chasing  or  hunting  of  Div'els,  and  also  of  the>daunces  of  dead 
men,  which  are  of  sundrie  sortes.  I have  heard  of  some  which  have  avouched, 
that  they  have  seene  them;"  * and  in  a translation  from  the  French  of  Peter 
de  Loier’s  “Treatise  of  Spectres,”  published  in  1005,  a chase  of  this  kind  is 
mentioned  under  the  appellation  of  “ Arthur's  Chase,”  “which  many,"  ob- 
serves this  writer,  “believe  to  be  in  Franco,  and  think  that  it  is  a kennel  of 
black  dogs,  followed  by  unknown  huntsmen,  with  an  exceeding  great  sound 
of  horns,  as  if  it  was  a very  hunting  of  some  wild  beast.” 

Of  a chase  of  tliis  supernatural  description,  Boccacio,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, made  art  admirable  use  in  his  terrific  tale  of  Theodore  and  Ilonoria  ; a 
narrative  which  has  received  new  charms  and  additional  horrors  from  tho 
masterly  imitation  of  Dryden ; and  in  our  own  days  the  same  impressive 
superstition  has  been  productive  of  a like  effect  in  the  spirited  ballad  of  Burger. 

Tho  hell-hounds  of  Shakspeare  appear  to  lie  sufficiently  formidable ; for, 
not  merely  commissioned  to  hunt  their  victims,  they  are  ordered,  likewise,  as 
goblins,  to 

■ “ grind  their  joints 

With  dry  convulsions;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  era  nips  ; and  more  pinch -spotted  make  them. 

Than  pard,  or  cat  o'lnountain. 

Hark,  {exclaim*  Ariel)  they  roar. 

Protpero.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly."  Tempest,  activ.se.  1. 

The  punishments  which  our  poet  has  assigned  to  sinners  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, are  most  probably  founded  on  the  fictions  of  the  monks,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  the  infliction  of  mere  tiro  as  a source  of  torment,  condemn  the 
damned  to  suffer  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  ; to  experieneo  the  cravings  of 
extreme  hunger  and  thirst,  and  to  be  driven  by  whirlwinds  through  the  im- 
mensity of  space.  In  correspondence  with  these  legendary  horrors,  are  the 
descriptions  attributed  to  Claudio  in  Measure  for  Measure,  and  to  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet : — 

“ Claudio.  Ay,  but  to  die,  nnd  go  \ye  know  not  where  ;* 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A kneaded  clod  ; and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  -floods,  or  to  reside. 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 

To  be  iiftprisou’d  in  the  viewless  winds. 

And  blown  with  restless,  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world  ; or  to  bp  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  jawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling  ! — ’tis  too  horrible  ! Measure  for  Measure,  act  iii.  »c.  1 . 

: — — — 1 “ I am  thy  lather’s  spirit ; 

Doom’d  for  a certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 

And  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires,  i 

• ' Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 

Arc  burnt  and  purg’d  away.”  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc, 

Imagesy  somewhat  similar  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  vulgar  Latin  version  of 

* "Of  Ghost  es  and  Spirit?*  walking  by  nygbt,  p.  95. 
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Jnh  xxiv.  19,  * and  in  the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  of  Dante;  f but  Shakspearc  had 
sufficient  authorities  in  his  own  language.  An  old  homily,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer, 
speaking  of  the  pains  of  hell,  says  “ the  fyrstc  is  fyrc  that  fixer  brenneth,  and 
never  gyreth  lighte;  the  seconde  is  passying  cold,  that  yf  a greate  hylic  of  fyrc 
were  cast  therein,  it  shold  torne  to  yce and  Chaucer,  in  his  “ Assemblieof 
Foules,”  describing  the  situation  of  souls  in  hell,  declares  that 

— “ breakers  of  the  lawe,  sothe  to  name. 

And  lickerous  folke,  after  that  they  been  dede 
Shall  whirle  about  the  world  alway  in  paine 
Till  many  a world  be  passed 

The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  that  once  popular  and  curious  old  work  “ The 
Shepherds’s  Calendar,"  which  so  frequently  issued  from  the  presses  of  VVynkyn 
De  Worde,  Pynson,  and  Julian  Notary.  Among  the  torments  of  the  damned, 
the  first  enumerated 

- — — “ is  fire  so  bote  to  rekenne 
That  no  raanere  of  thynge  may  slekenne, 

The  secunde  is  colde  as  seith  some 
That  no  hete  of  lire  may  over  come 

and  Lazarus,  describing  the  punishment  of  the  Envious,  says, — “ I have  seen  in 
hell  a flood  frozen  as  ice,  wherein  the  envious  men  and  women  were  plunged  unto 
the  navel;  and  then  suddenly  came  over  them  a right  cold  and  a great  wind, 
that  grieved  and  pained  them  right  sore,  and  when  they  would  evite  and  eschew 
the  wonderful  blasts  of  the  wind,  they  plunged  into  water  with  great  shouts  and 
cries,  lamentable  to  hear;”  § and  again  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  same 
work,  it  is  related,  as  the  reward  of  them  that  keep  the  ten  commandments  of  the 
Devil,  that 

— “ a great  froste  hi  a water  round 
And  after  a bytter  Avynde  comes 
Whiche  gothe  through  the  soulcs  with  yre.” 

In  tho  “Songcs  and  Sonnets,”  also,  by  Lord  Surrey,  and  others,  which  were 
first  published  in  1557,  the  pains  of  hell  are  depicted  as  partaking  of  the  like 
vicissitude: — 

“ The  soulcs  that  lacked  grace 
Which  lye  in  bitter  paine. 

Are  not  in  suche  a place, 

As  foolish  folke  do  faine : 

Tormented  &I1  with  fire. 

Arid  boyle  in  lcade  againe — 

Then  cast  in  frozen  piles, 

To  frtze  there  certein  howres.”  " 

Hunger  and  thirst,  as  forming  part  of  the  sufferings  of  the  damned,  arc  alluded 
to  by  Chaueer  in  his  Parson’s  Tale,  f f and  by  Nash  in  one  of  his  numerous  pain- 

* “ Ad  minium  cnlorctn  transcat  ab  nquis  nivium.”  In  the  paraphrase  cm  Genesis,  by  Cedmon  the  Saxon 
poet,  the  same  imagery  may  be  found. 

Of  this  venerable  poet  and  monk,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  Mr.  Turner  has  given  us  a very 
interesting  account,  together  with  a versiou  of  some  parts  of  his  paraphrase.  One  of  these  is  a picture  of 
the  infernal  regions,  in  which  he  says, — 

M There  comes  at  last 

» the  eastern  .wind,  ,, 

m the  cold  frost 

mingling  with  the  fires.” 

Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  2d  edit.  4to.  1807. 
vol.  ii.  p.  309  et  seq. 

+ Infer,  c.  Hi.  86.  Purgat.  c.  iii.  31.  ^ $ Chalmers’*  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

§ Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  634,  698. 

•*  C halmer*'s  English  Poets,  voi  ii.  p.  424. 

-f~j*  Chalmers*  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  149  — 44  The  tncscre  of  hello  fthal  be  in  definite  of  mcle  and  think. 
I*’i»r  (» kI  snyih  thus  by  Moy <e* ; They  shal  be  wasted  with  Imncer,  &c.” 
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phlcts:  “Whether,"  says  he,  speaking  of  hell,  “it  be  a place  of  horror,  stench, 
and  darkness,  where  men  see  meat,  but  can  get  none,  and  are  ever  thristy.”  " 

Hey  wood  in  his  “ Hierarehie  of  Angels,”  ■£  and  Milton  in  his  “Paradise  Lost,” 
have  adopted  Claudio’s  description  of  the  infernal  abode  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
change of  heat  and  cold  ; the  picture  which  the  latter  has  drawn  completely  tills 
up  the  outline  of  Shakspearc: — 

“ Bound a frozen  continent 

Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 

Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail 

Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  hal'd, 

At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damn’d 

Are  brought ; and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce, 

From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  tu  pine 
Immovable,  infix'd,  and  frozen  round, 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back,  to  fire."$ 

The  Platonic  doctrine  or  superstition  relative  to  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and 
of  the  human  soul,  was  a favourite  embellishment,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Spenser,  Shaksponre,  Hooker, 
Milton,  have  all  adopted  it  as  a mode  of  illustration,  and  it  forms,  in  the  works 
of  our  great  Dramatist,  one  of  his  most  splendid  and  beautiful  passages: 

M How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  iu  our  ears  ; soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica  : Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patiucs  of  bright  gold  ; 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  bchold'st, 

But  iu  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins: 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.” 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  lit.  sc.  !. 

The  opinion  of  Plato,  as  expressed  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  “ Republic” § and 
in  his  “Tinurus,”  represents  the  music  of  the  spheres  as  so  rapid,  sweet,  and 
variously  inflected,  as  to  exceed  all  power  in  the  human  ear  to  measure  its 
proportions,  and  consequently  it  is  not  to  he  heard  of  man,  while  resident  in 
this  fleshly  mould.  The  same  species  of  harmony  is  averred  by  Hooker**  and 
Shakspcare  to  reside  in  the  human  soul ; but,  says  the  latter,  “ wlulst  this  muddy 
vesture  of  decay  doth  grossly  close  this  music  in,  we  cannot  hear  it:”  that  is, 
whilst  the  sodl  is  inunured  in  the  body,  it  is  neither  conscious  of  its  own  harmony, 
nor  of  t bat  existing  in  the  spheres ; but  no  sooner  shall  it  be  freed  from  this  incum- 
brance, and  become  a pure  spirit,  than  it  shall  be  sensible  both  to  its  own  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,  and  to  that  diapason  or  concentus  which  is  addressed  by  the  nine 
muses  or  syrens  to  the  Supreme  Being, 

“ That  umJi&tttrhrt)  song  of  pure  concent. 

Aye  Ming  before  the  sapphire-colour'd  throne, 

To  Him  that  sits  thereon.”  f f 

Of  the  various  superstitions  relative  to  the  Moon,  which  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  Shakspcare,  a few  are  still  retained.  The  most  common  is  that  founded  on  the 

* Pierce  Penniless,  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,.  1595.  ■f  Folio,  1635  p.  345. 

J Parndise^Lost,  book  ii.  1 5H7,  el  aeq. 

$ Ex  <f»,  $c.  Do  Ilepubl.  lib.  x.  p.  5*20.  Ludg.  1590.  Vide  Todd’s  Milton,  wd.  vii.  p.  53 

**  M Such  notwithstanding,  is  the  force  there  of  (inimical  harmony),  and  so  phasing  effect*  it  hath  iu  thn! 
wry  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some  have  been  thereby  induced  to  think,  that  thf  soul  itself 
by  nature  is  nr  hath  in  it  Imrmonv  "—Fifth  B*K>k  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  published  singly  in  1597. 

tt  Todd's  Milton-,  w»l  vii.  p.  53. 
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idea  of  a human  creature  being  imprisoned  in  tliis  beautiful  planet.  The  culprit 
was  generally  sup|>osed  to  be  the  sinner  recorded  in  Numbers,  chap.  xv.  v.  32., 
who  was  found  gathering  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day ; a crime  to  which  Chaucer 
has  added  the  iniquity  of  theft;  for  he  describes  this  singular  inhabitant  as 


u Bearing  a hush  or  thornes  on  his  backe, 

Which  lor  his  theft  might  clime  uo  ner  the  beven."  * 

The  Italians,  however,  appropriate  this  luminary  for  the  residence  of  Cain,  and 
one  of  their  early  poets  even  speaks  of  the  planet  under  the  term  of  “ Caino  e le 
spine.”  f Shakspcarc,  with  his  usual  attention  to  propriety  of  character,  attributes 
a belief  in  this  superstition  to  the  monster  Caliban  : 

u Calib.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven? 

Steph.  Out  o’thc  moon,  I do  assure  thee : l was  the  man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  1 do  adore  thee ; 

My  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  thy  dog  and  bush.'*  Tempest , act  ill.  sc.  1. 


The  influence  of  the  moon  over  diseases  bodily  and  intellectual;  its  virtue  in  all 
magical  rites;  its  appearances  as  predictive  of  evil  and  good,  and  its  power  over 
the  weather  and  over  many  of  the  minor  concerns  of  life,  such  as  the  gathering 
of  herbs,  the  killing  of  animals  for  the  table,  etc.  etc.  were  much  more  (irmly  and 
universally  accredited  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  at  present;  although  wo 
must  admit,  that  traces  of  all  tiiesc  credulities  may  still  be  found ; and  that  in 
medical  science,  the  doctrine  of  lunar  influence  still,  and  to  a curtain  extent  per- 
haps with  probability',  exists. 

Shakspeare  addresses  the  moon  as  the  “ sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy  ^ 
fells  us,  that  when  “ she  comes  more  near  to  the  earth  than  she  w as  wont,”  she 
“ makes  men  mad ;"  § and  that,  when  she  is  “ pale  in  her  anger — rheumatic 
diseases  do  abound.”**  He  tells  us,  also,  through  the  medium  of  Hecate,  that 

u Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a vaporous  drop  profound,” 

of  power  to  compel  the  obedience  of  infernal  spirits ; f f and  that  its  eclipses,^ 
its  sanguine  colour,  §§  and  its  apparent  multiplication,  ***  are  certain  prognostics 
of  disaster. 

To  kill  hogs,  to  collect  herbs,  and  to  sow  seed,  when  the  moon  was  increasing, 
vvas  deemed  a most  essential  observance;  the  bacon  was  better,  the  plants  more 
effective,  and  the  crops  more  abundant  in  consequence  of  this  attention.  Implicit 
conlidence  vvas  also  placed  in  the  new  moon  as  a prognosticator  of  the  weather, 
according  to  its  position,  or  the  curvature  of  its  horns;  and  it  was  hailed  by  bless- 
ings and  supplications ; the  women  especially,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  were 
accustomed  to  curtesy  to  the  new  moon,  and  on  the  first  night  of  its  appearance 
the  unmarried  part  of  the  sex  would  frequently,  sitting  astride  on  a gato  or  stile, 
invoke  its  influence  in  the  following  curious  terms:  — 


“ All  hail  to  the  Moon,  all  hail  to  thee, 

1 prithee  good  moon  declare  to  me, 
This  night  who  my  husband  shall  be.” 


The  credulity  of  the  country  vvas  particularly  directed  at  this  period,  including 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
towards  the  numerous  relations  of  the  existence  of  monsters  of  v arious  kinds  ; and 
Shakspcarc,  who  more  than  any  other  poet  availed  himself  of  the  superstitious 
follies  of  his  time,  hath  repeatedly  both  introduced,  and  satirized,  these  objects, 


• Chalmers’s  English  Poets,  vol  i.  p.  29.i,  col  1 
| Antony  und  Cleoputm,  act  i%.  sc.  9. 

" Midsummer-Night’*  Drcnm,  net  ii.  sc.  2. 

It  l*rar,  net  i.  sc.  2.;  Othello,  net  v.  sc.  2. 

***  K.  John,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 


f Dante’s  Inferno,  cant.  xx. 

§ Othello,  net  v.  sc.  2. 
ft  Mncheth.net  iii.  sc.  5 
$§  Richard  the  Second,  act  ii.  sc  4 
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as  articles  of,  and  exciters  of  the  popular  belief.  His  Caliban,  a monster  of  his 
own  creation,  and,  poetically  considered,  one  of  the  most  striking  products  of  his 
imagination,  will  lx;  noticed  at  length  in  another  place,  and  we  shall  here  con- 
line  ourselves  to  his  description  of  the  monsters  which,  as  objects  of  historical 
record,  had  lately  become  the  theme  of  credulous  wonder  and  general  speculation. 

Othello,  in  his  speech  before  the  senators,  familiarly  alludes  to 

— — “ the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  gr6w  beneath  their  shoulders:”  Acti.sc.  3. 

and  Gonzaga,  In  the  Tempest,  exclaims: 

M Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers, 

DewlappM  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  haiiging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ? or  that  there  were  such  meu, 

Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts.”  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

These  monsters,  and  many  others,  which  had  been  described  in  the  editions  of 
Maundevillc’s  Travels,  published  by  Wynkvn  l)e  Worde  and  Pynson  in  149!) — 
1503,  etc.  were  revived,  with  fresh  claims  to  belief,  by  the  voyagers  and  natural 
historians  of  the  poet's  age.  In  1581,  Professor  Batman 'printed  his  “ Doome, 
warning  all  men  to  the  judgmenle,”  in  which  not  only  the  Anthropophagi,  who 
eat  man's  flesh,  arc  mentioned,  but  various  other  races,  such  as  the  OEthiopcs 
with  four  eyes,  the  llippopodes,  with  their  nether  parts  like  horses,  the  Arimaspi 
with  one  eye  in  the  forehead,  etc.  etc.,  and  to  these  he  adds  “ men  called  Mono- 
poly who  have  no  head,  but  a face  in  their  brcastc."  * In  1596  these  marvels 
were  corroborated  by  Sir  Walter  llalegh’s  “ Discovcrie  of  Guiana,  ” -}■  an  empire, 
which,  he  affirms,  was  productive  of  a similar  generation;  and  Ilackluyt,  in  1598, 
tells. us  that,  “on  that  branch  which  is  called  Caora,  are  a nation  of  a people 
whose  heades  appeatc  not  above  their  shoulders : they  are  reported  to  have  their 
eyes  in  their  shoulder’s,  and  their  mouthes  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts.” 

With  the  mere  English  scholar,  classical  authority  was  given  to  these  tales  by 
Philemon  Holland’s  Translation  of  Pliny’sNatural  History  In  1601,  where  are  the 
following  description  both  of  the  Anthropophagi  and  of  the  men  whose  heads  do 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders:  — 

“ The  Anthropophagi  or  ealcra  of  man's  flesh  whom  arc  have  placed  about  the  North  pole, 
lenne  dales  journey  by  land  above  the  river  Borvsthenes,  nsc  to  drinke  out  of  the  sculs  of  men’s 
heads,  and  to  weare  the  scalpcs,  haire  and  all.  In  steed  of  mandellions  or  stomachers  before 
■ heir  breasts."  t “The  Blemfnyi,  by  report,  have  no  heads,  but  mouth  and  eics  both  in  their 
breast  and  again,  “ beyond  these  westward,  some  there  bee  without  heads  standing  upon  their 
neckes,  who  carrie  eles  in  their  shoulders.”  ** 

It  is,  also,  very  probable  that  the  attention  of  Shakspearo  was  still  further  drawn 
to  these  headless  monsters  by  the  labours  of  the  engraver;  for  in  Esfe's  edition  of 
Maundcvillc's  Travels,  an  attempt  is  made  to  delineate  one  of  these  deformities, 
who  is  represented  with  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  situated  on  the  breast  and 
stomach ; and  in  a translation  of  Ralegh’s  Guiana  into  Latin,  by  Hulsc,  in  1599,  a 
similar  plate  is  given,  f-j- 

That  our  author  viewed  this  partiality  in  the  public  mind  for  wonders  and 


* Pnotne,  p.  389. 

T The  Discoverie  of  the  Large,  Rich,  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,  with  a relation  of  the  Great  anti 
Golden  Citie  «>f  Manoa,  which  the  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado.  Performed  in  1595,  by  Sir  \V.  Ralegh.  Ini' 
printed  at  London  by  Rob.  Robinson,  1596. i 

t The  Hist'irie  of  the  World.  Commonly  called.  The  Natural  Historic  of  C.  Plinius  Socundtlfl.  f Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Philemon  Holland,  Doctor  in  Physicke.  Londui,  printed  by  Adam  lslip.  1601.  vol.  i 
p.  154.  book  vii.  chap.  2. 

§ Holland's  Pliny,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  book  v.  chap.  8.  **  Ibid.  p.  156. 

The  title  of  this  work  is.  w Brevis  et  admiranda  Descrintio  Repni  Guiana;,  nuri  nbitndnntissimi,  in 
America  ” It  is  accompanied  by  a map,  engraved  by  Hondtus,  on  which  a fe  drawn  men  hunting,  with 
their  head*  beneath  their  shoulders. 
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strange  spectacles,  with  a smile  of  contempt,  and  was  willing  to  seize  an  opportu- 
nity for  ridiculing  the  mania,  appears  evident  from  a passage  in  his  Tempest, 
where  Trinculo,  discovering  Caliban  extended  on  the  ground,  supposes  him  to  he  a 
species  of  fish,  and  observes,  “ Where  I in  England  now  (as  once  I was)  and  had 
but  this  fish  painted,  not  a holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a piece  of  silver : 
there  would  this  monster  make  a man ; any  strange  beast  there  makes  a man  : 
when  they  will  not  give  a doit  to  relieve  a lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten-  to 
see  a dead  Indian.”  — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Wild  Indians,  curious  fishes,  and  crocodiles  seem  to  have  been  singularly  nu- 
merous in  London  at  this  epoch,  having  been  brought  thither  by  several  of  our 
enterprising  navigators : and  by  those  who  crowded  from  every  part  of  the  country 
to  view  them,  many  superstitious  marvels  were  connected  with  their  natural  his- 
tory. Of  three  or  four  savages  which  Frobisher  took  in  his  first  voyage,  one,  we 
are  told,  “ for  very  choler  and  disdain  bit  his  tong  in  twaine  within  his  mouth: 
notwithstanding  he  died  not  thereof,  but  lived  untill  he  came  in  Englande,  and 
then  he  died  of  colde,  which  lie  had  taken  at  sea  * * * § the  survivors,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  were  exhibited;  for  in  the  year  1577,  there  was  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  “ A description  of  the  portray  ture  and  shape 
of  those  strange  kindeof  people  which  theworthie  Mr.  Martin  Fourbosier  brought 
into  England  in  A°  1576;’’  and  Mr  Chalmers  relates,  that  “ Lord  Southampton, 
and  Sir  Francis  Gorges,  engaging  in  voyages  of  discovery,  sent  out,  in  loll,  two 
vessels  under  tho  command  of  llarlie,  and  Nicolas,  who  sailed  along  the  New 
England  coast,  wliere  they  were  sometimes  well,  and  often  ill,  received,  by  the 
natives;  and  returned  to  England,  in  the  same  year,  with  live  savages  on  board. 
In  1611,  Captain  Smith  carried  out  to  New  England  one  of  those  savages,  named 
Tantiim;  Captains  llarlie  and  IIopsou  transported,  in  the  same  year,  two  others 
of  those  savages,  called  Epenow,  and  Manawet;  one  of  those  savages  adventured 
to  the  European  continent;  and  the  fifth  Indian,  of  whom  no  account  is  given, 
we  may  easily  suppose  died  in  London,  and  w as  exhibited  for  a show.”  -|- 

We  learn  from  a publication  of  Churchyard's  in  1578,  that  Frobisher’s  crew 
found  a “ straunge  fish  dead,  that  had  been  caste  from  the  sea  on  the  shore,  who 
had  a boane  in  his  head  like  an  Unicorne,  which  they  brought  awaye  and  pre- 
sented to  our  Prince,  when  thei  came  home;”  ^ and  from  the  Stationers’  Books, 
that,  in  1601,  an  account  was  printed  “ of  a monstrous  fish,  that  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a woman  from  her  waist  upward,  scene  in  the  sea.”  § That  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  public  in  Elizabeth’s  days  was  remarkably  great  in  swallowing  the 
most  marvellous  details  in  natural  history,  is  proved  by  a curious  scene  in  the 
“ City  Match”  of  Jasper  Mayne,  w hich,  though  first  acted  in  1039,  refers  to  lin- 
age of  Elizabeth,  as  to  a period  fertile  in  these  wondrous  exhibitions.  A set  of 
knaves  arc  described  as  hanging  out  the  picture  of  a strange  fish,  which  they  af- 
firm is  the  fifth  they  have  shown  ; and  the  following  dialogue  takes  place  relative 
to  tho  inscription  on  the  place  which  included  the  monster  : — 

“ Holland.  Pray,  can  you  read  that  ? Sir,  I warrant 
That  tells  where  it  was  caught,  and  what  fish  ’tis. 

Plot  well.  Within  this  place  is  to  lie  seen, 

A wonderous  fish.  God  save— the  Queen. 


• Frobisher's  First  Voyage  for  the  Discoverie  of  Cataya,  4lo.  1579. 

■f  Chalmers’*  Apology,  p.  5S6. 

$ Prayse  and  Reporte  of  Maister  Martyne  Forboisher’s  Voyage  to  Mela  Incognita,  See.  bl.  I.  l2ino.  I57H. 

§ The  existence  of  mermaids  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  asserted  by  numerous  testimonies  ; 
some  of  which  are  so  clear,  minute,  and  respectable,  as  to  stagger  the  most  sceptical.  It  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  form  the  evidence  alluded  to  it  appears  indeed  somewhat  probable,  tlmt  a creature  partially 
resembling  the  human  form  exists  in  the  ocean,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  approaches  so  near  the 
shore  as  to  become  an  object  of  wonder  and  superstitious  horror.  The  sea  round  tlie  Isle  of  .Man  was 
formerly  reputed  to  abound  in  these  monsters,  winch  were  conceived  to  he  of  two  kinds,  the  oue  malignaut, 
the  other  benevolent  and  kind. 
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HoU  Amen!  She  is  my  customer,  and  I 
Have  sold  her  bone-lace  often. 

Brtghi.  Why  the  Queen  ? Tis  writ  the  King. 

Pint.  That  was  to  make  the  rhiine. 

Bright . ’Slid,  thou  did'st  read  it  as  twere  some  picture  of 
An  Elizalelh-fi»h”  * 

A boy  is  then  introduced,  who  sings  a song  upon  the  Csh,  commencing  with 
these  lines  : 

“ Wo  show  no  monstrous  crocodile, 

Nor  any  prodigy  of  Nile ; ” t 

which  again  alludes  to  the  monster-loving  propensities  of  good  Queen  Bess's  sub- 
jects; for  Batman  in  his  work  upon  Bartholome,  published  in  1582,  says,  — “ Of 
late  years  there  hath  been  brought  into  England  the  cases  or  skinnes  of  such 
crocodiles,  to  be  scene,  and  much  money  given  for  the  sight  thereof;  the  policy 
of  strangers,”  he  adds,  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare,  “ laugh  at  our  folly,  either 
that  we  are  too  wealthy,  or  else  that  we  know  not  how  to  bestow  our  money ;”  ^ 
and  Bullokar,  in  his  “ English  Expositor  of  1616,”  confirms  the  charge  by  tell- 
ing us,  that  a dead  crocodile,  “ but  in  perfect  forme,"  and  nine  feet  long,  had 
lately  been  exhibited  in  London,  a fact  to  which  he  annexes  the  follow  ing  tradition  : 
— “ It  is  written,"  he  remarks,  “ that  he  will  weep  over  a man's  head  when  he 
hath  devoured  the  body,  and  then  he  will  eat  up  the  head  too.  Wherefore— cro- 
codiles tears  signilie  such  tears  as  are  fained,  and  spent  only  with  intent  to  de- 
ceive or  doe.  harmo.”  Of  this  superstition  Shakspeare  has  made  a poetical  use 
in  two  of  his  dramas:  Margaret  in  Henry  VI.  Part  2.  complains  that  Gloucester 
beguiles  the  king, 

“ as  the  mournful  crocodile 

With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

and  Othello,  execrating  the  supposed  duplicity  of  Dcsdemona,  exclaims, 

M If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 

Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a crocodile.”  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Many  superstitions  relative  to  the  Dying  existed  at  this  time,  among  afl  ranks 
of  people,  and  a few  of  these  have  been  preserved,  by  our  poet.  One  of  the  most 
general  was  built  on  the  belief,  that  Satan,  or  some  of  his  infernal  host,  watched 
the  deatli-hed  of  every  individual,  and,  if  impenitence  or  irreligion  appeared,  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  the  soul.  The  death-scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  is 
an  admirable  exemplification  of  this  appalling  idea ; Henry  is  appealing  to  the 
Almighty  in  behalf  of  the  agonised  sinner,  and  utters  the  following  pious  pe- 
tition : — 

“ O thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 

Look  with  a gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch! 

O,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 

And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair  ! n Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

The  powerful  delineation  of  this  scene  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  which  the  “ meddling  fiend”  is  personified  in  all  his  terrors,  must  be  considered 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  credulity  of  the  age;  for  “ in  an  ancient  manu- 
script book  of  devotions,”  relates  Mr.  Douce,  “ w ritten  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
there  is  a prayer  addressed  to  Saint  George,  with  the  following  very  singular 
passage:  ‘ Judge  for  me  whan  the  mosto  hedyous  and  damnable  dragons  of  hello 
shall  be  redy  to  take  my  (more  souleand  engloutc  it  in  to  theyr  infernall  belyes;”  § 
and  the  books  on  demonology  and  spirits,  written  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 

* Ancient  British  Drnmn,  to!,  ii.  j)  377,  378.  _ + Ibid.  jp.  379. 

: Batman  upon  Bartholome,  p.  359  $ Douce's  iHuslraUons  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
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James,  dearly  prove  that  tliis  relic  of  popish  superstition  was  still  a portion  of 
the  popular  creed. 

Another  singular  conception  was,  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  agonicsof  death,  to 

“ Pluck — men’s  pillows  from  below  their  heads,” — Timon  of  Athens,  act  iv\  sc.  3. 

in  order  that  they  might  die  the  easier;  a practice  founded  on  the  ridiculous  sup- 
position that,  if  pigeons'  feathers  formed  a part  of  the  materials  of  the  pillow,  it 
was  impossible  the  sufferer  should  expire  but  in  great  misery,  and  that  he  would 
probably  continue  to  struggle  for  a prodigious  length  of  time  in  exquisite  torture. 

It  was  common  at  this  period,  and  the  practice,  indeed,  continued  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  to  consider  Wells  and  Fountains  as  peculiarly  sacred 
and  holy,  and  to  visit  them  as  a species  of  pilgrimage,  or  for  the  healing  virtues 
which  superstition  had  fondly  attributed  to  them.  Many  of  these  wells,  .which 
had  been  much  frequented  in  London,  during  the  days  of  Fitzstephen,  were  closed 
or  neglected,  when  Stowe  w’rote;  * but  in  the  country  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
such  springs,  and  for  purposes  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  papal  times,  was 
generally  preserved.  Bourne,  who  published  in  1725,  speaks  in  language  pecu- 
liarly descriptive  of  this  superstitious  regard  for  wells  and  fountains,  not  only  as 
it  was  observed  in  ancient  times,  but  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  dark 
ages  of  po[K‘ry,"  he  says,  “ it  was  a custom,  if  any  well  had  an  aw  ful  situation, 
and  was  sealed  in  some  lonely  melancholy  vale;  if  its  water  was  clear  and  limpid, 
and  beautifully  margin'd  with  the  tender  grass ; or  if  it  was  look'd  upon,  as  ha\  ing 
a medicinal  quality;  to  gilt  it  to  some  Saint,  and  honour  it  with  his  name.  Hence 
it  is  that  wo  have  at  this  day  wells  and  fountains  called,  some  St.  John’s,  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's,  St.  Mary’s  Well,  etc. 

“ To  these  kind  of  wells,  the  common  people  are  accustomed  logo,  on  a summer's 
evening,  to  refresh  themselves  with  a walk  after  the  toil  of  the  day,  to  drink  the 
water  of  the  fountain,  and  enjoy  the  pleasing  prospect  of  shade  anil  stream. 

“ Now  this  custom  (though,  at  this  time  of  day,  very  commendable,  and  harm- 
less, and  innocent)  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  that  superstitious  practice  of  the 
Papists,  of  paying  adoration  to  wells  and  fountains ; for  they  imagined  there  was 
some  holiness  and  sanctity  in  them,  and  so  worshipped  them."  -j- 

It  was  in  the  north  especially,  where  Mr.  Bourne  resided,  that  wells  of  this 
description  where  most  frequently  to  bo  found,  possessing  the  advantages  of  a ro- 
mantic situation,  and  preserved  with  care  through  the  influence  of  traditionary 
legends  of  the  neighbouring  village;  for  these  retreats  were  supposed  to  be  the 
haunts  of  fairies  and  good  spirits  who  were  accustomed  to  meet 

■ ■ - “ in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 

By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook.” i 

At  these  wells  offerings  were  frequently  made,  either  owing  to  the  conceived 
sanctity  of  the  place,  or  from  gratitude  for  imagined  benefit  received  through  the 
waters  of  the  spring ; and  as  those  who  had  recourse  to  these  fountains  were 
usually  of  the  lower  class,  small  pieces  of  money  were  given,  or  even  rags  sus- 

# Stowe’s  Survey  of. London,  p.  18.  edit,  of  1618,  + Bourne's  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p 90. 

$ A fountain  of  this  hallowed  and  mysterious  nature,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Southey  in  language 
most  graphically  and  beautifully  descriptive  : — 

M There  is -a  fountain  in  the  forest  call’d 
The  fountain  of  the  Fairies  : when  a child. 

With  most  delightful  wonder  I have  heard 
Tales  of  the  Elfin  tribe  that  on  its  banks 
Hold  midnight  revelry.  An  ancient  oak. 

The  goodliest  of  the  forest,  grows  beside;  ^ 

Alone  it  stands,  upon  a green  grass  plat, 

By  the  woods  hounded  like  some  little  isle. 

It  ever  hath  been  deem'd  their  favourite  tree, 

They  love  to  lie  and  rock  upon  its  leaves, 

And  bask  them  in  the  moon-shine.  Many  a lime 


1 lath  the  woodman  Rhown  his  hoy  where  the  dark  round 
On  the  greeti-swnrd  beneath  its  boughs,  bewrays 
Their  nightly  dance,  and  bade  him  spare  the  tree. 
Fancy  had  cast  a spell  upon  the  place 
And  made  it  holy ; and  the  villagers 
Would  say  that  never  evil  thing  approached 
Unpunished  there.  The  strange  and  fearful  pleasure 
That  fill'd  me  by  that  solitary  spring. 

Ceas’d  not  in  riper  years  ; and  now  it  woke 
Deeper  delight,  and  more  mysterious  awc.n 

Joan  of  Arc , vol.  i.  b.  i.  p 126. 
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pended  on  the  trees  or  bushes  which  overhung  tho  stream ; whence  these  foun- 
tains in  many  places  obtained  the  name  of  Rag-wells.  One  thus  termed  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  lirand,  as  still  exhibiting  these  tributary  shreds  at  the  village  of 
Renton  near  Newcastle;  Mr.  Pennant  records  two  at  Spey  and  Drachaldy  in 
Scotland ; and  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us,  that  in  the  province  of  Moray  pilgrimages  to 
wells  are  not  yet  obsolete.  * In  many  places  in  the  North,  indeed,  there  are  wells 
still  remaining  which  were  manifestly  intended  for  the  refreshment  of  the  way- 
worn traveller,  and  are  yet  held  in  veneration.  We  have  seen  some  of  these  with 
ladles  of  brass  affixed  to  the  stone-work  by  a chain,  a convenience  probably  as 
ancient  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  era. 

Several  traditions  of  a peculiarly  superstitious  hue,  have  been  cherished  in  this 
country  w ith  regard  to  the  bird-tribe,  and  most  of  them  have  been  introduced  by 
our  great  poet  as  accessory  either  to  the  terrible  or  the  pathetic.  Tho  ominous 
croaking  of  the  raven  and  the  crow  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  we  shall 
therefore,  under  the  present  head,  merely  advert  to  a few  additional  notices  re- 
lative to  the  ow  l and  the  ruddock,  the  former  the  supposed  herald  of  horror  and 
disaster,  the  latter  the  romantic  minister  of  charity  and  pity. 

To  the  fearful  bodings  of  tho  clamorous  ow  l,  which  we  have  already  introduced 
when  treating  of  omens,  may  now  be  added  a superstition  which  formerly  rendered 
this  unlucky  bird  the  peculiar  dread  of  mothers  and  nurses.  It  was  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  the  screech-ow  l was  in  the  habit  of  destroying  infants  by  sucking  out 
their  blood  and  breath  as  they  laid  in  the  cradle.  “ Lamia;,”  observes  Lavaterus, 
“are  things  that  make  children  afrayde.  Lamia;  arc  also  called  Striges.  Striges 
(as  they  save)  are  unluckie-hirds,  whiche  sucke  out  the  blood  of  infants  lying  in 
their  cradles.  And  hereof  some  men  will  have  witches  take  their  name,  who  also 
are  called  Volaticas.”  This  credulity  relative  to  tho  Strix  or  screech-owl  may  bo 
traced  to  Ovid,  ^ and  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  the  following  lines : — 

44  Wc  talk  of  goblina,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites ; 

If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, 

They'll  suck  our  breath,  and  pinch  us  black  and  blue.” 

Comedy  of  Errors,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Another  strange  legend  in  the  history  of  the  owl  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hapless  Ophelia : — 

“ Well,  God  ’ielil  you ! They  say  the  owl  was  a baker’s  daughter ; " — Hamlet , act  iv.  sc.  5. 

a metamorphosis  of  which  Mr.  Douce  has  given  us  tho  origin ; ho  tells  us  that  it 
is  yet  a common  story  among  the  vulgar  in  Gloucestershire,  and  is  thus  related : — 
“Our  Saviour  went  into  a baker’s  shop  where  they  were  baking,  and  asked  for 
some  bread  to  eat.  The  mistress  of  the  shop  immediately  put  a piece  of  dough 
into  the  oven  to  bake  for  him ; but  was  reprimanded  by  her  daughter,  who  insist- 
ing that  the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced  it  to  a very  small  size.  The 
dough,  however,  immediately  afterwards  began  to  swell,  and  presently  became  of 
a most  enormous  size.  Whereupon  the  baker’s  daughter  cried  out  ‘ Ilcugh, 
hough,  hough,’  which  owl-like  noise  probably  induced  our  Saviour  for  her  wick- 
edness to  transform  her  into  that  bird.”  He  adds  that  this  story  was  often  re- 
lated to  children,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  such  illiberal  behaviour  to  poor 
people. 

The  partiality  shown  to  the  ruddock  or  red-breast  seems  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  popular  ballad  of  “ The  Children  in  the  Wood,"  and  the  play  ofCymbeline. 
The  charitable  office,  however,  which  these  productions  have  ascribed  to  Robin, 
has  an  earlier  origin  than  their  date;  for  in  Thomas  Johnson's  “Cornucopia,” 
4lo,  1596,  it  is  related  that  “the  robin  redbreast,  if  he  find  a man  or  woman  dead, 
will  cover  all  his  face  with  mosse,  and  some  thinke  that  if  the  body  should  re- 

* Bourne’.  Antiquities  njiud  Brand,  p.  94,  96.  t Of  (ihostes  and  Spirit?*  walking  by  nyght,  p.  6. 

t Fast.  lib.  ri. 
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inainc  unburied  that  lie  would  cover  the  whole  body  also."  It  is  highly  probable 
that  this  anecdote  might  give  birth  to  the  burial  of  the  babes,  whom  no  one 
heeded, 

“ Till  robin  red-breast  painfully 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves  ;** 

for,  according  to  Dr.  Percy,*  this  pathetic  narrative  was  built  upon  a play  pub- 
lished by  Rob.  Yarrington  in  1601.  It  is  likewise  possible  that  the  same  passage 
occasioned  the  beautiful  lines  in  the  play  of  Cymbeline,  performed  about  1606, 
where  Arviragus,  mourning  over  Imogen,  exclaims — 

— — “ With  fairest  flowers, 

W hilst  summer  lasts,  and  I live  here,  Fidele, 

I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave : Thou  shall  not  lack 
The  flower,  that’a  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ; nor 
The  azur’d  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ; no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  w hom  not  to  slander, 

Out-sweet en’d  not  thy  breath  : the  rnddock  would. 

With  charitable  bill — bring  thee  all  this  ; 

Yea,  and  furr’d  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none. 

To  winter-ground  thy  corse.”  Act  iv.  ac.  g. 

These  interesting  pictures  of  the  red-breast  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  create 
an  alTeclionate  feeling  for  him  ; the  attachment  however  has  been  ever  since  kept 
alive  by  delineations  of  a similar  kind.  In  our  author's  time,  Drayton,  Webster, 
and  Dekker,  have  all  alluded  to  this  pleasing  tradition : the  first  in  his  “ Owl, 
1604”— 

“ Cov'ring  with  moss  the  deads  unclosed  eye. 

The  litUe  red-breast  teacheth  charitie  ; ” ■}■ 

the  second  in  his  Tragedy,  called  “The  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona.” 
1612— 

“ Call  for  the  robin  red-breast  and  the  wren, 

Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover, 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men ; ” $ ' 

and  the  third  in  one  of  his  pamphlets  printed  in  1616 — “ They  that  cheere  up  a 
prisoner  but  with  their  sight,  are  robin  red-breasts  that  bring  strawes  in  their  bills 
to  cover  a dead  man  in  extremitie.”§ 

Some  wonderful  properties  relative  to  an  imaginary  gem,  called  a carbuncle, 
formed  likewise  a part  of  the  popular  creed.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
transparent  of  all  the  precious  stones,  and  to  possess  a native  intrinsic  lustre  so 
powerful  as  to  illuminate  the  atmosphere  to  a considerable  distance  around  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  very  appositely  adopted  by  the  writers  of  romance,  as  an  orna- 
ment and  source  of  light  for  their  subterranean  palaces,  and  almost  all  our  elder 
poets  have  gifted  it  with  a similar  brilliancy;  thus  Chaucer,  in  his  “Romaunt  of 
the  Rose;”  **  Gower,  in  his  “ConfessioAmantis ;”  ff  Lydgate,  in  his  “Description 
of  King  l’riam's  Palace;”  ^ and  Stephen  liawes,  in  his  “ Pastimeof  Pleasure, 
have  all  celebrated  it  as  a kind  of  second  sun,  and  the  most  valuable  of  earthly 
products.  Chaucer,  more  particularly,  mentions  it  as  so  clear  and  bright, — 

* That  al  so  sonc  as  it  was  night, 

Den  mightin  sene  to  go  for  nedo 
A mile,  or  two  in  length  and  brede. 

Such  light  ysprange  out  of  that  stone.” 


* Hehqiica  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  171.  4to.  edit. 

+ Chalmers's  Knglish  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  408.  $ Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  41. 

$ Yillnnies  discovered  hy  lanthorn  and  candle  lijrht,  chnp.  xv. — For  some  modern  tributes  to  the  supposed 
charity  of  this  domestic  little  bird,  1 refer  roj  readers  to  the  first  volume  of  Literary  Hours,  3d.  edit-  p.  65. 
et  seq. 

*•  Chalmers’s  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  179.  ^ ++  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

Description  of  King  Priam's  Pnlnce,  lib.  ii. 

§$  Vide  Warton’s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii  p *22 9. 
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That  this  fiction  was  credited  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  may  lie  con- 
ceded, not  only  from  the  familiar  allusions  of  the  poets,  but  from  the  philosophic 
writers  on  the  superstitions  of  the  age.  To  the  unhorrowed  light  of  the  car- 
buncle, Shakspeare  has  referred  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  where  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  is  prophetically  termed, 

- --  - “ a gem 

To  lighten  all  this  isle , Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

and  in  Titus  Andronicus  (if  that  play  can  be  deemed  his),  upon  the  discovery  of 
Bassianus  slaughtered  in  a pit; 

u Martius.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 

A precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 

like  a taper  in  some  monument;”  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

He  also  mentions  this  “rich  jewel"  by  way  of  comparison  in  Coriolanus;  * 
appropriates  it  as  an  ornament  to  the  wheels  of  Phoebus's  chariot  in  Cymbeline ; 
and  in  the  Player’s  speech  in  Hamlet,  the  eyes  of  Pyrrhus  aro  said  to  be  “ like  car- 
buncles.” £ 

Drayton  describes  this  fabled  stone  with  nearly  as  much  precision  as  Chaucer  { 
he  calls  it 

" — that  admired,  mighty  stone. 

The  carbuncle  that’s  named  ; 

Which  from  it  such  a flaming  light 
And  radiancy  ejecteth. 

That  in  the  very  darkest  night 
The  eye  to  it  directeth.*’ § 

A modern  poet,  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  imagination,  has  beautifully  and 
very  happily  availed  himself  of  these  marvellous  attributes,  in  describing  the 
magnificent  palace  of  Shedad,  a passage  which  wo  shall  transcribe,  as  it  leads  to  an 
illustrative  extract  from  a writer  of  Shakspeare’s  age : 

“ Here  self-suspended  hangs  in  air, 

As  its  pure  substance  loathed  material  touch, 

The  living  carbuncle ; 

Sun  or  the  lofty  dome, 

Darkness  has  no  dominion  o'er  its  beams  ; 

Intense  it  glows,  an  ever-flowing  tide 
Of  glory,  like  the  day-flood  in  its  source  .” 

“ 1 have  no  where  seen,”  says  Mr.  Southey  In  a note  on  these  lines,  “ so  circumstantial  an 
account  of  its  (the  carbuncle’s)  wonderful  properties  as  in  a passage  of  Thuaous,  quoted  by  Sle- 
pbanius  in  bis  notes  lo  Saxo-Orammalicus. 

" Whilst  the  King  was  at  Bologna,  a stone,  wonderful  in  Us  species  and  nature,  was  brought 
to  him  from  the  East  Indies,  by  a man  unknown,  who  appeared  by  his  manners  to  be  a Barbarian. 
It  sparkled  as  though  all  burning,  with  an  incredible  splendour;  flashing  radiance,  and  shooting  on 
every  side  ils  beams,  it  filled  the  surrounding  air  to  a great  dislance  with  a tight  scarcely  by  any 
eyes  endurable.  In  this  also  it  was  wonderful,  that  being  most  impatient  of  tbe  earth,  if  ii  was 
confined,  it  would  force  its  way,  and  immediately  fly  aloft ; neither  could  it  be  contained  by  any 
art  of  man  in  a narrow  place,  but  appeared  only  to  love  those  of  ample  extent.  Ii  was  of  the 
utmost  purity,  stained  by  no  soil  or  spot.  Certain  shape  it  had  none,  for  its  figure  was  incon- 
stant, and  momentarily  changing,  and  though  at  a distance  it  was  wonderful  to  the  eye,  it  would 
not  suffer  itself  to  be  handled  with  Impunity,  but  hurt  those  who  obstinately  struggled  with  it,  as 
many  persons  before  many  spectators  experienced.  If  by  chance  any  part  of  it  was  broken  off, 
for  it  was  not  very  bard,  it  became  nothing  less.”  *• 

An  account  equally  minute,  and  in  terms  nearly  similar,  occurs  inScot’s  “Dis- 
coverie  of  Witchcraft,”  1584,  and  both  were  probably  taken  from  the  same  source, 
the  writings  of  Feme!  or  Fernelius.  This  physician  died  in  1558;  and  his  de- 

• Act  L sc.  4.”  + Act.  v.  sc.  5.  i Actii.  sc.  2. 

5 Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  465.  *•  ThaJaba  the  Destroyer,  vol  i.  p.  39—41.  edit  1801. 
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scriplion,  as  copied  by  Scot,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  prolong  the  public  credulity 
in  this  kingdom;  though  the  English  philosopher  attempts  to  explain  the  pheno- 
menon by  supposing  that  actual  flame  was  concentrated  and  burning  in  the  centre 
of  the  gem. 

“ Johannes  Fernelins  wrileth  of  a slrange  Slone  latelle  brought  ont  of  India,  which  hath  in  it 
such  a marvellous  brightness,  puritie,  and  shining,  thal  (herewith  the  aire  round  about  is  so 
lightened  and  cleared,  that  one  may  see  to  read  thereby  in  the  darkness  or  night.  It  will  not  be 
conteincd  in  a close  roome,  but  requireth  an  open  and  free  place.  It  would  not  willingly  rest  or 
siaie  here  belowe  on  the  earth,  but  alwalcs  labourelh  to  ascend  up  into  the  aire.  If  one  pressc  it 
downe  with  his  hand,  it  resistelh,  and  striveth  verie  sharplie.  It  Is  so  beautiful  to  behold,  with- 
out either  spot  or  blemish,  and  yet  verie  unpleasant  to  taste  or  feele.  If  any  part  thereof  be  taken 
awaic,  it  Is  never  a whit  diminished,  the  forme  thereof  being  inconstant,  and  at  everie  moment 
mutable.*’  * 

The  carbuncle  was  believed  to  be  an  animal  substance  generated  in  the  body 
of  a serpent,  to  possess  a sexual  distinction,  the  males  having  a star-formed 
burning  nucleus,  while  the  females  dispersed  their  brilliancy  on  all  sides  in  a 
formless  blaze;  and,  like  other  transparent  gems,  to  have  the  power  of  expel- 
ling evil  spirits. 

While  on  the  subject  of  superstitious  notions  relative  to  luminous  bodies  we 
may  remark,  tiiat  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  wandering  lights,  termed 
Will-o-wisp  and  Jack-o-lantern,  were  supposed  by  the  common  people  to  be 
occasioned  by  demons  and  malignant  fairies,  with  the  view  of  leading  the  be- 
nighted traveller  to  his  destruction. 

“Many  lyroes,”  says  Lavaterus,  “ candies  and  small  fieri  appears  in  the  night,  and  seemc  lo 
run  up  and  downe  ; — those  tiers  some  lime  seemc  lo  come  logither,  and  by  and  by  to  be  severed 
and  run  abroade,  and  at  the  last  to  vanish  clean  away.  Sometime  these  fiers  go  alone  in  the 
night  season,  and  put  such  as  see  them,  as  they  travel  by  night,  in  great  fear.  But  these  things 
and  many  such  lyke,  have  their  ;nalural  causes : and  yet  I will  not  denye,  but  that  many  tymes 
Dyvels  delude  men  In  this  manner.”  + 

Stephano,  in  the  Tempest,  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  agency  of  a 
mischievous  fairy;  “Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a harmless  fairy 
has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  us.” — Act.  iv.  sc.  1. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  ignis  futuut  ; 
modern  chemistry  asserts  it  to  be  occasioned  by  hydrogen  gas,  evolving  front 
decaying  vegetables,  and  the  decomposition  of  pyritic  coal;  and  when  seen 
hovering  on  the  surface  of  burial  grounds,  to  originate  from  the  same  gas  in  a 
higher  state  of  volatility,  through  tho  agency  of  phosphoric  impregnation. 

The  partial  view  which  we  have  now  taken  of  the  superstitions  of  the  coun- 
try, as  they  existed  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  will,  in  part,  demonstrate  how 
great  was  the  credulity  subsisting  at  this  period;  how  well  calculated  were 
many  of  these  popular  delusions  for  the  purposes  of  the  dramatic  writer  and 
how  copiously  and  skilfully  have  these  been  moulded  and  employed  by  the 
great  poet  of  our  stage . A considerable  portion  also  of  the  manners,  customs 
and  diversions  of  the  country,  which  had  been  necessarily  omitted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  will  be  found  included  in  this  sketch  of  a part  of  the  popular 
creed,  and  will  contribute  to  heighten  the  effect  of  a picture,  which  can  only 
receive  its  completion  through  the  mutual  aid  of  various  subsequent  depart- 
ments of  the  present  work. 

* Discovert**  of  Witchcraft,  p.  300 

■f  Of  Ghoftle*  and  Spirited  walking  by  nygbl,  p.  51. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Biography  of  Shakspeare  resumed — llis  Irregularities — Deer-stealing  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s  Park 
— Account  of  the  Lucy  family — Daisy-hill,  the  keeper's  Lodge,  where  Shakspeare  was  confined, 
on  the  Charge  of  stealing  Deer — Shakspeare’s  Revenge — Ballad  on  Lucy — Severe  Prosecution 
by  Sir  Thomas — never  forgotten  by  Shakspeare— this  Cause,  and  probably  also  Debt,  as  his 
Father  was  now  in  reduced  Circumstances,  induced  him  to  leave  the  Country  for  London  about 
1586— Remarks  on  this  Removal. 

After  the  slight  sketch  of  rural  life  which  we  have  just  given  ; of  its  man- 
ners, customs,  diversions,  and  superstitions,  as  they  existed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  shall  now  proceed  with  the  biographical 
narrative  of  our  author,  resuming  it  from  the  close  of  the  fourth  chapter. 

To  regulate  the  workings  of  an  ardent  imagination,  and  to  control  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  passions  in  early  life,  experience  has  uniformly  taught  us  to 
consider  as  a task  of  great  difficulty  ; and  seldom,  indeed,  capable  of  being 
achieved  without  the  ad\  ico  and  direction  of  those,  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  similar  admonition,  have  successfully  borne  up  against  the  numerous  temp- 
tations to  which  human  frailty  is  subjected.  That  Shakspeare  possessed  powers 
of  fancy  greatly  beyond  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  that  with  these  is 
almost  constantly  connected  a correspondent  fervency  of  temperament  and  pas- 
sion, will  not  probably  be  denied  ; and  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  poet  be- 
came the  arbitrator  of  his  ow  n conduct  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  not  much 
wonder  will  be  excited,  although  he  was  a married  man,  and  a father,  if  w-e 
have  to  record  some  juvenile  irregularities.  Tradition  affirms,  and  the  report 
has  been  repeated  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  he  had  the  misfortune,  shortly  after 
his  settlement  in  Stratford,  to  form  an  intimacy  with  some  young  men  of 
thoughtless  and  dissipated  character,  who,  among  other  illegalities,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  deer-stealing,  and  by  whom,  more  than  once,  he  was  induced, 
under  the  idea  of  a frolic,  to  join  in  their  reprehensible  practice. 

The  scene  of  depredation  when  Shakspeare  and  his  companions  were  detect- 
ed, wras  Fulbroke  Park,  at  that  time  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  knight. 
This  gentleman,  who  has  obtained  celebrity  principally,  if  not  solely,  as  the 
prosecutor  of  Shakspeare,  was  descended  from  a family,  whose  pedigree  has 
been  deduced,  by  Pugdale,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First;  the  name  of 
Lucy,  however,  was  not  assumed  by  his  ancestors  until  the  thirty-fourth  of 
Henry  the  Third.  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, built  a noble  mansion  at  Charlcott,  near  Stratford,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Avon;  this  edifice,  which  still  exists,  is  constructed  of  brick  with 
stone  coins,  and  though  somewhat  modernized,  still  preserves,  as  a whole,  its 
ancient  Gothic  character,  especially  the  grand  front,  which  exhibits  pretty 
accurately  its  pristine  state.  Fuller  has  recorded  Sir  Thomas  as  sherilT  for 
the  county  of  Warwickshire  in  the  tenth  year  of  Elizabeth,  and  informs  us, 
that  his  armorial  bearings  were  Gul.  Crusulce  Or,  3 Picks  (or  Lucies)  Hau- 
riant  Ar.* 

That  the  rich  woods,  sequestered  lawrns,  and  romantic  recesses  of  Fulbroke 
Park,  would  very  frequently  attract  the  footsteps  of  our  youthful  bard,  inde- 
pendent of  any  hire  which  the  capture  of  its  game  might  allhrd,  we  may  justly 
surmise;  and  still  more  confidently  may  we  affirm,  that  his  meditations  or 

* Fuller's  Worthies,  part  iii.  p.  139.  The  Luce  or  Pike  is  very  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  Avon,  nod 
here  may  still  be  seen  in  the  kitchen  of  Charlcott-house,  the  representation  of  a pike,  weighing  forty  pounds, 
native  of  this  stream,  aud  caught  in  the  year  1640. 
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diversions  in  Ibis  forest  laid  the  foundation  of  a part  of  the  beautiful  srenerv 
w Inch  occurs  in  As  You  Like  it.  The  woodland  pictures  in  this  delightful 
play  are  faithful  transcripts  of  what  he  had  felt  and  seen  in  those  secluded 
haunts,  particularly  the  description  of  the  wounded  deer,  the  pathos  and  ac- 
curacy of  which  are  no  doubt  referrible  to  the  actual  contemplation  of  such 
an  incident,  in  the  shades  of  Fulbr'oke;  they  strikingly  prove,  indeed,  that 
the  habits  of  the  chase,  though  fostered  in  the  morn  of  youth,  had  not,  even- 
in  respect  to  the  objects  of  their  sport,  in  the  smallest  degree  impaired  the 
native  tenderness  and  humanity  of  the  poet.  The  expressions  of  pity,  in  fact, 
for  the  sulTcrings  of  a persecuted  animal  were  never  uttered  in  words  more 
impressive  than  what  the  ensuing  dialogue  exhibits: 


“ Dukr.  Come,  shall  we  go  ami  kill  us  venison? 
Ami  yel  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  tools, — 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, — 
Should,  in  their  own  couliues,  with  forked  heads 
II  avc  their  round  haunches  gor’d. 

Luril,  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 

And,  in  th.it  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Thau  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish’d  you. 
To-day,  ray  lord  of  Amiens,  and  myself, 

Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 


Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  . 

To  the  which  place  a poor  sequester’d  stag. 

That  from  the  hunter’s  aim  had  ta’en  a,  hurt, 

Did  come  to  languish  ; and,  indeed,  my  lord, 

The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans,! 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  iunoceut  nose 
In  piteous  chase:  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 

Much  marked  of  tbc  melancholy  Jaques, 

Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears.’’  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


The  defection  of  Shakspcare  in  bis  adventurous  amusement,  was  followed, 
it  is  said,  by  confinement  for  a short  time  in  the  keeper’s  lodge,  until  the 
charge  had  been  substantiated  against  him.  A farm-house  in  the  park,  situated 
on  a spot  ealled  Daisy  Hill,  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  very  building  which 
sheltered  the  delinquent  on  this  unfortunate  occasion.  * 

That  Sir  Thomas  had  reason  to  complain  of  this  violation  of  his  property, 
and  was  warranted  in  taking  proper  steps  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  who  will 
deny?  and  yet  it  appears  from  tradition,  that  a reprimand  and  public  exposure 
of  his  conduct  constituted  all  the  punishment  that  was  at  first  inflicted  on  the 
offender.  Here  the  matter  would  have  rested,  had  not  the  irritable  feelings 
of  our  young  bard,  inilaincd  by  the  disgrace  which  lie  had  suffered,  induced 
him  to  attempt  a retaliation  on  the* magistrate.  He  had  recourse  to  his  talents 
for  satire,  and  the  ballad  which  he  produced  for  this  purpose  was  probably 
his  earliest  effort  as  a writer. 

Of  this  pasquinade,  which  the  poet  took  care  should  be  affixed  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas’s park-gates,  and  extensively  circulated  through  his  neighbourhood,  three 
stanzas  have  been  brought  forward  as  genuine  fragments.  The  preservation  of 
the  whole  would  certainly  have  been  a most  entertaining  curiosity;  but  even 
the  authenticity  of  w hat  is  said  to  have  been  preserved,  becomes  a subject  of 
interest,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  our  author  lunged  upon 
the  consequences  of  this  juvenile  production.  i 

Tiie  first  ofthese  fragments,  which  is  the  opening  stanza,  rests  upon  testimony 
of  considerable  weight  and  respectability;  upon  the  authority'  of  a Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  who  was  born  about  1613  and  resided  at  Tarbick,  a village  in  Worcester- 
shire, eighteen  miles  from  Stratford,  where  he  died,  aged  upwards  of  ninety,  in 
1703.  He  is  considered  by  Mr.  Malone,  as  the  grandson  of  a Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
who  dwelt  in  Stratford  during  the  period  that  Shakspcare.  was  an  inhabitant  of 
it,  and  who  had  four  sons  between  the  years  1581  and  1590,  one  of  whom,  set- 
tling at  Tarbick,  became  the  father  of  the  preserver  of  the  fragment.  This  vene- 
rable old  man  could  remember  baling  heard  from  several  very  aged  people  at 
Stratford  the  whole  history  of  the  poet’s  transgression,  and  could  repeat  the  first 
stanza  of  the  ballad  which  lie  hail  written  in  ridicule  of  Sir  Thomas.  A friend 
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of  his  to  whom  he  was  one  day  repeating  this  stanza,  which  was  tlie  whole  that 
he  could  recollect,  had  the  precaution  to  take  a copy  of  it  from  his  recitation,  and 
the  grandson  of  the  person  thus  favoured,  a Mr.  Wilkes,  presented  a transcript 
of  it  to  Mr.  Oldys  and  Mr.  Capell.  Among  the  collections  for  a “ Life  of  Shak- 
speare”  left  by  the  former  of  these  gentlemen,  this  stanza  was  found,  “faithfully 
transcribed,”  says  its  possessor,  “ from  the  copy  which  his  {Mr.  Jones’s]  relation 
very  courteously  communicated  to  me;”  and  of  Mr.  Oldys’ s veracity  it  is  impor- 
tant to  add,  that  Mr.  Steevens  considered  it  as  unimpeachable,  remarking,  at  the 
same  time,  that  “ it  is  not  very  probable  that  a ballad  should  be  forged,  from 
which  an  undiscovered  wag  could  derive  no  triumph  over  antiquarian  credulity.” 
It  must  bo  confessed  that  neither  the  wit  nor  the  poetry  of  these  lines,  which  wo 
are  about  to  communicate,  deserve  much  praise,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
1>oint,  if  it  can  be  termed  such,  depends  upon  provincial  pronunciation  ; for  in  a 
note  on  the  copy  which  Mr.  Capell  possessed,  it  is  said,  that  “ the  people  of  those 
parts  pronounce  lowsie  like  Lucy:”  but  let  us  listen  to  the  commencement  of 
this  once  important  libel : — 

• M A parliamente  member,  a justice  of  peace. 

At  home  a poor  scare-crow,  at  London  ait  assc, 

If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalte  it, 

Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it : 

He  thinks  himself  great e, 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state  * 

We  allowe  by  his  ears  hut  with  asses  to  mate. 

If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 

Sing  fbwsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it.1’ 

Upon  the  next  fragment  of  this  composition,  including  two  stanzas,  an  equal 
degree  of  confidence  cannot  lie  reposed;  for  it  occurs  in  a mauscript  History  of 
the  Stage,  written  between  the  years  1727  and  1730,  in  which  many  falsehoods 
have  been  detected ; but  still  the  internal  evidence  is  such  as  to  render  its  ge- 
nuineness far  from  improbable.  The  narrative  of  its  acquisition  informs  us  that 
“ the  learned  Mr.  Joshua  Barnes,  late  Greek  Professor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, baiting  about  forty  years  ago  at  an  inn  in  Stratford,  and  hearing  an  old 
w oman  singing  part  of  the  above  said  song,  such  was  his  respect  for  Mr.  Sliak- 
speare’s  genius,  that  he  gave  her  a new  gowrn  for  the  two  following  stanzas  in  it; 
and  could  she  have  said  it  all,  he  would  (as  lie  often  said  in  company,  when  any 
discourse  has  casually  arose  about  him]  have  given  her  ten  guineas: 

w Sir  Thomas  was  too  covetous 
To  covet  so  much  deer , 

When  horns  enough  upon  bis  head, 

Most  plainly  did  appear. 

Had  not  his  Worship  one  deer  left? 

W'hat  then?  He  had  a wife 
Took  pains  enough  to  find  him  horns 
Should  last  him  during  life.” 

The  quibble  upon  the  word  deor  in  (hose  lines  strongly  tends  to  authenticate 
them  as  a genuine  production  of  our  bard  ; for  he  has  in  more  places  than  one  of 
his  dramas  amused  himself  with  a similar  jingle  : thus  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  allowing  this  play  to  have  issued  from  his  pen,  Talbot,  encouraging  his 
forces,  exclaims  S. 

M Sell  every  man  his  Hfe  as  dHtr  as  mine, 

And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

and  again  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  Prince,  lamenting 
over  FalstafT,  says 

u Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a deer  to-day, 

Though  many  dearer , in  this  bloody  fray.”  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
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Mr.  Whiter,  who  first  applied  these  corroborating  passages  to  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  adds,  “ With  respect  to  the  verses  in  question,  I cannot  but  observe  that 
however  suspicious  their  external  evidence  may  appear,  they  contain  within  them- 
selves some  very  striking  features  of  authenticity ; and  may,  I think,  be  readily 
conceived  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  our  young  Bard,  before  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  little  circle  of  his  native  place,  when  his  powers,  unformed  and 
unpractised,  were  roused  only  by  resentment  to  a Country  Justice,  and  destined 
merely  to  delight  the  rustic  companions  of  his  deer-stealing  adventure. — As  an 
additional  evidence  to  the  quibble  on  the  word  deer,  which  appears  to  be  intended 
in  these  verses,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  no  topic,  to  which  our  author  so 
delights  to  allude,  as  the  Horns  of  the  Cuckold. — Let  me  be  permitted  to  remark 
in  general,  that  the  anecdotes,  which  have  beeq,  delivered  dow  n to  us  respecting 
our  poet,  appear  to  me  neither  improbable,  nor,  when  duly  examined,  inconsistent 
with  each  other  : even  those,  which  seem  least  allied  to  probability,  contain  in 
my  opinion  the  adumbrata,  if  not  expressa  tigna  verituiis."  * 

Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  this  ballad  as  a poetical  composition,  its  effect 
as  a satire  was  severely  felt ; nor  can  we  greatly  blame  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  if  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lenity  which  was  at  first  show  n to  tho  , 
young  offender,  and,  on  the  other,  the  publicity  which  was  industriously  given  to 
this  provoking  libel ; for  it  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Tarbick,  that  it  was  the* 
placarding  of  this  piece  of  sarcasm  “ which  exasperated  tho  knight  to  apply  to  a 
lawyer  at  Warwick  to  proceed  against  him.”  More  magnanimity,  it  must  be 
confessed,  would  have  been  displayed  by  altogether  neglecting  this  splenetic  retalia- 
tion ; but  still  the  provocation  was  sufficiently  bitter  to  excite  the  resentment  of  a 
man  who  might  not  be  entitled  to  the  appellations  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Sir 
Thomas  by  one  of  the  poet's  commentators  of  “ vain,  weak,  and  vindictive.” 
The  protection  of  property  and  character,  provided  the  means  resorted  to  for  se- 
curity be  proportioned  to  the  offence,  can  neither  be  deemed  foolish  nor  oppres- 
sive, and  that  the  bounds  of  moderation  were  exceeded  in  this  instance,  we  have 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  asserting.  Of  the  character  of  the  magistrate  nothing 
certain  has  transpired  ; but  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  temper 
and  abilities,  from  the  only  trait  which  can  be  considered  as  indicatory,  we  must 
pronounce  them  to  have  been  neither  despicable  nor  unamiable.  In  the  church 
at  Charlcott  there  are  still  remaining  several  monuments  of  the  Lucy  family, 
among  which  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady;  the  effigies  of  the 
knight  affords  a very  pleasing  idea  of  his  countenance,  but  is  unaccompanied  by 
date  or  inscription;  over  his  wife,  however,  who  reposes  by  his  side,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three,  is  a very  striking  encomium  written  by  himself,  the  conclusion  of 
■which  is  attested  in  the  following  emphatic  terms;  after  much  apparently  sincere 
eulogy,  he  adds,  that  she  was,  “ when  all  is  spoken  that  can  be  said,  a woman 
so  furnished  and  garnished  with  vertue  as  not  to  he  bettered,  and  hardly  to  be 
equalled  by  any.  As  she  lived  most  vertuouslv,  so  she  dyed  most  godly.  Set 
down  by  him  that  best  did  know  what  hath  been  written  to  be  true.  Thomas 
Licit.” 

This  may  very  justly  be  considered,  we  think,  as  a proof,  not  only  of  the  con- 
jugal happiness  of  our  knight,  but  of  his  possession  of  an  intellect  far  from  con- 
temptible; yetis  it  very  possible  that  resentment,  even  in  a mind  of  still  su- 
perior order,  should  for  a time  excite  undue  warmth  and  animosity,  especially 
under  the  lash  of  satire ; and  we  are  the  more  willing  to  believe  this  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  both  from  the  known  benevolence  of  tho 
poet's  character,  and  from  the  pertinacity  with  whicli  he  continued  to  remember 
the  injury ; for  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  opening  scene  of  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  is  intended  to  ridicule  Sir  Thomas  , under  the  character  of  Justice 
Shallow.  Now  the  representation  of  this  comedy  in  its  new  modelled  and  enlarged 

“ Whiter**  Specimen  of  a Commentary  on  Shakftpeare,  p.  04,  06. 
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state,  certainly  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  and  as 
the  prosecutor  of  our  bard  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1600,  it  i9  not  probable 
that  the  resentment  of  the  poet  would  have  survived  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas, 
had  not  the  severity  of  the  magistrate  been  originally  pushed  too  far. 

This  dialogue  also  between  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  serves 
strongly  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  commencing  stanza  of  the  ballad;  for 
the  Welsh  parson  plays  upon  the  word  luce  in  the  same  manner  as  that  fragment 
has  done  upon  thojsurname  Lucy.  Justice  Shallow,  it  should  likewise  be  remem- 
bered, is  complaining  of  FalstatTfor  beating  his  men,  killing  his  deer,  and  break- 
ing open  his  lodge,  and  he  threatens  that  “if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John  FalstalTs, 
he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire,”  to  which  Slender  adds,— 

“ In  the  county  of  Gloster,  Justice  of  peace,  and  eorain. 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cusl-alorum. 

Sim.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too,  and  a gentleman  bom,  master  parson;  who  writes  himself  armi- 
yera  ; in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armiyero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  we  do ; and  have  done  any  lime  these  three  hundred  yearn. 

Slen.  Ail  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done’t ; and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after 
him,  may : they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Evans.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat  well ; it  agrees  well,  passant : it  is  a fa- 
miliar beast  to  man,  and  signifies — love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ; the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coal. 

Slen.  1 may  qflarter,  coi  ? 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Evans.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it 
Shal.  Not  a whit. 

Evans.  Yes,  py’r-lady ; if  he  has  a quarter  of  your  coat,  there  is  hut  three  skirts  for  yourself, 
in  my  simple  conjectures ; but  this  is  all  one : if  Sir  John  FalstafT  have  committed  disparagements  unto 
you,  1 am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atonements  and  compro- 
mises between  you. 

Shal.  The  Council  shall  hear  it;  it  is  a riot.”  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Though  the  portrait  thus  given  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (in  the  person  of  Shallow) 
represent  him  as  weak  and  vain,  yet  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  still  drawn  in  the 
spirit  of  retaliation  and  satire,  and  was  most  undoubtedly  meant  for  a caricature. 

It  appears  then  more  than  probable,  indeed  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones  it 
appears  to  be  ttie  fact,  that  the  prosecution,  which,  there  is  little  doubt,  had  been 
threatened  on  the  detection  of  the  trespass,  w as  only  carried  into  execution  in  con- 
sequence of  the  poetical  assault  on  the  part  of  our  author,  who,  possibly,  thought 
nothing  serious  could  occur  from  such  a mode  of  revenge. 

The  circumstances,  therefore,  of  the  prosecution  being  threatened  in  the  first 
instance,  and  taking  place  in  the  second,  might  occasion  the  report  which  Mr. 
Kowe  has  inserted  in  his  Life  of  Shakspeare,  where,  speaking  of  the  ballad  as  his 
first  essay  in  poetry,  he  adds,  “it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  re- 
doubled the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  w as  obliged  to  leave 
his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire,  for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in 
London." 

That  Shakspeare  left  Stratford  for  London,  about  the  year  1586  or  1587,  and 
that  the  prosecution  commenced  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  contributed  to  this  change 
of  situation,  arc  events  which  we  may  with  safety  admit;  but  that  the  libel  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  removal  appears  not  very  probable;  and  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve with  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  debt  added  wings  to  his  flight.  “While  other 
boys,”  remarks  this  ingenious  controversialist,  “are  only  snivelling  at  school,  and 
thinking  nothing  of  life,  Shakspeare  entered  the  world,  with  little  hut  his  love  to 
make  him  happy,  and  little  but  his  genius  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  misery. 
An  increasing  family,  and  pressing  wauls,  obliged  him  to  look  beyond  the  limits 
of  Stratford,  for  subsistence,  and  for  fame.  He  felt,  doubtless,  emotions  of  genius, 
and  lie  saw,  certainly,  |>ersons,  who  had  not  better  pretensions  than  his  own. 
rising  to  eminence  in  a higher  scene.  By  these  motives  was  he  probably  induced 
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to  remove  to  London,  in  the  period,  between  the  years  1585  and  1588;  chased 
from  his  home,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  for  debt,  rather  than  for  deer-stealing, 

or  for  libelling." 

The  probability  of  this  having  been  the  case,  will  be  much  heightened,  when 
we  recollect,  that  between  the  years  1579  and  1686  the  father  of  Shaks|>eare  had 
fallen  into  distressed  circumstances;  that  during  the  first  of  these  periods,  he  had 
been  excused  payings  weekly  contribution  of  4 d.,  and  that  during  the  latter  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  office  as  alderman,  not  being  able  to  defray  the 
expense  of  attendance  at  the  common  halls;  facts,  which  w hile  they  ascertain  his 
impoverished  state,  at  the  same  timeprove  his  utter  inability  to  assist  his  son,  now 
burdened  with  a family,  and  anxiously  looking  round  for  the  means  of  its  support. 

For  the  adoption  of  the  year  1586or  1587,  as  the  era  of  our  author’s  emigration 
to  town,  several  powerful,  and  almost  convincing,  arguments  may  be  given,  and 
these  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  state. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  Shakspeare  married  in  the  year  1582,  and  Mr.  Rowe 
has  affirmed  that  “in  this  kind  of  settlement  he  continued  for  some  time,  till  an 
extravagance  (the  deer-stealing  frolic)  that  he  was  guilty  of,  forced  him  both  out 
of  his  country,  and  that  way  of  living  which  he  had  taken  up.”  Now  that  this 
settlement  for  some  time  was  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  years  1582 
and  1586,  will  almost  certainly  ap|>car,  when  we  recollect  the  domestic  events 
which  occurred  during  its  progress ; that,  according  to  tradition,  he  had  embraced 
his  father's  business,  on  entering  into  the  marriage-state;  and  that  the  family  of 
the  poet  in  short  was  increased  in  this  interval,  by  the  birth  of  three  children, 
baptized  at  Stratford;  Susanna,  May  26th,  1583,  and  Hamnet  and  Judith,  Feb. 
2d,  1581-5. 

That  the  removal  was  not  likely  to  have  taken  place  later  than  1687,  will  be 
generally  admitted,  when  we  advert  to  the  commencement  of  his  literary  labours. 
The  issue  of  research  has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  our  bard  was  a corrector 
and  improver  of  old  plays  for  the  stage  in  1589;  it  has  discovered  from  evidence 
amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  he  was  a writer  for  the  theatre  on  a plan  of 
greater  originality  in  1591,  and  that,  even  so  early  as  1592,  he  was  noticed  as  a 
dramatic  poet  of  some  celebrity.  Now,  if  we  compare  these  facts,  which  will  bo 
noticed  more  fully  hereafter,  with  the  poet's  own  assertion,  that  the  Venus  and 
Adonis  was  “the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"*  it  will  go  far  to  prove,  that  this 
poem,  which  is  not  a short  one,  and  is  elaborated  with  great  care,  must  have  been 
composed  between  his  departure  from  Stratford,  and  his  commencement  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  (that  is  between  the  years  1586  and  1589);  for  while  there 
is  no  ground  to  surmise  that  it  was  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  assert  that  it  was  finished,  though  not  published,  before  he 
was  known  to  fame. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  flight  of  Shakspeare  from  his  family  and  na- 
tive town,  without  pausing  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  which  followed  that 
event;  consequences  most  singularly  propitious,  not  only  to  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  his  country  in  particular,  but  to  the  excitation  and  progress  of  genius 
throughout  the  world.  Had  not  proverty  and  prosecution  united  in  driving  Shak- 
speare from  his  humble  occupation  in  Wawickshire,  how  many  matchless  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  morality,  how  many  unparalleled  displays  ofwit  and  imagination, 
of  pathos  and  sublimity,  had  been  buried  in  oblivion;  pictures  of  emotion,  of  cha- 
racter, of  passion,  more  profound  than  mere  philosophy  had  ever  conceived,  more 
impressive  than  poetry  had  ever  yet  embodied;  strains  which  shall  now  sound 
through  distant  posterity  with  increasing  energy  and  interest,  and  which  shall 
powerfully  and  beneficially  continue  to  influence  and  to  mould  both  national  and 
individual  feeling. 

* Viilc  Dcdirntiim  of  the  Poem  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Slink  speare’s  Arrival  in  London  about  the  Year  15*6,  when  twenty-two  Years  of  Age — Leaves  his 

Family  at  Stratford,  visiting  them  occasionally— llis  Introduction  to  the  Stage — Ilia  Merits  as 

au  Actor. 

No  era  in  the  an  nalsof  Literary  History  ever  perhaps  occurred  of  greater  impor- 
tance, than  that  which  witnessed  the  entrance  of  Shakspeare  into  the  metropolis 
of  hfs  native  country;  a position  which  will  readily  be  granted,  if  we  consider  the 
total  revolution  which  this  event  produced  in  the  Literature  of  the  Stage,  andlhevast 
influence  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  most  popular  branch  of  our  poetry,  it 
has  subsequently  everted  on  the  miuds,  manners,  and  taste  of  our  countrymen. 
Friendless,  persecuted,  poor,  about  the  early  ago  of  twenty-two,  was  the  greatest 
poet  w hich  the  world  has  ever  seen,  compelled  to  desert  his  home,  his  wife,  his 
children,  to  seek  employment  from  the  hands  of  strangers.  Rich,  however,  in 
talent,  beyond  all  the  sons  of  men,  blessed  with  a cheerful  disposition,  an  active 
mind,  and  a heart  conscious  of  integrity,  soon  did  the  clouds  which  overspread  his 
youth  break  away,  and  unveil  a character  which  has  over  since  been  the  delight, 
the  pride,  the  boast  of  England. 

We  have  assigned  some  strong  reasons,  at  the  closo  of  the  last  chapter,  for 
placing  the  epoch  of  Shakspeare’ s arrival  in  London,  about  1580  or  1587  ; and  we 
shall  now  bring  forward  some  presumptive  proofs  that  he  not  only  left  his  w ife  and 
family  at  Stratford  on  his  first  visit  to  the  capital,  but  that  his  native  town  conti- 
nued to  be  their  settled  residence  during  his  life. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  affirmed  upon  a tradition  which  we  have  no  claim  to  dispute,  that 
he  “was  obliged  to  leave  his  family  for  some  time;”  a fact  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  from  the  causes  which  led  to  his  removal;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  si- 
tuated as  he  then  was,  that  he  would  bo  w filing  to  render  his  wife  and  children  the 
companions  and  partakers  of  the  disasters  and  disappointments  which  it  was  pro- 
bable he  had  to  encounter.  Tradition  further  says,  as  preserved  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  Aubrey,  that  “he  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  ayeare;”  and 
Mr.  Oldys,  in  his  collections  for  a life  of  our  author,  repeats  this  report  with  an 
additional  circumstance,  remarking  “if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Shskspearo 
often  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  in  Oxford,  in  his  joumei's  to  and  from 
London.”  * It  is  true  that  these  traditions,  if  insulatedfrom  other  circumstances, 
might  merely  prove  that  he  visited  the  place  of  his  birth  annually,  without  neces- 
sarily inferring  that  his  family  was  also  resident  there;  but  if  we  consult  the 
parish-register  of  Stratford,  their  testimony  will  indeed  be  strong,  and  powerfully 
confirm  the  deduction;  for  it  appears  on  that  record  that,  merely  including  his 
children,  there  is  a succession  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths  in  his  family  at 
Stratford,  from  the  year  1583  to  1610.  This  evidence,  so  satisfactory  in  itself, 

Antony  Wood,  it  appears,  was  the  original  author  of  this  anecdote,  for  he  tell*  us  in  his  Athene,  that 
John  l>a  vena  it  I,  who  kept  the  Crown,  was  •*nn  admirer  and  lover  of  p lay  a and  play-makers,  especially 
Shakspeare,  who  frequented  hi*  home  in  his  journies  belli  ten  ffdnvickihire  and  London Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.  ii.  p.  M. 
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will  be  strengthened  when  we  recollect  that  the  poet  in  his  mortgage,  dated  the 
10th  of  March,  1612-13,  is  described  as  William  Shakspeare  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  gentleman ; and  that  by  his  contemporaries  ho  was  frequently  styled  the 
“Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,”  designations  which,  when  combined  with  the  testimony 
already  adduced,  must  be  considered  as  implying  the  family-residence  of  the 
poet.” 

It  was  this  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers,  than 
whom  a more  indefatigable  enquirer  with  regard  to  our  author  has  not  existed,  to 
conclude  that  Shakspeare  had  no  “fixed  residence  in  the  metropolis,”  nor  “ever 
considered  London  as  his  home;”  but  had  “resolved  that  his  wife  and  family 
should  remain  through  life,”  at  Stratford,  “though  he  himself  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions to  London,  tho  scene  of  his  profit,  and  the  theatre  of  his  fame ;”  adding, 
in  a note,  that  the  evidence  from  the  parish-register  of  Stratford  had  compelled 
even  scepticism  to  admit  his  position  to  be  very  probable. 

While  discussing  this  subject  in  his  first  Apology,  he  has  introduced  a novel  and 
most  curious  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  reader  against  an  apparently 
opposing,  but  too  hasty  inference.  “If  documents,”  he  observes,  “be  produced 
to  prove,  that  one  Shakspeare,  a player,  resided  in  St.  Saviour'sparish,  Southwark, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  century,  this  evi- 
dence will  not  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  settled  residence  of  Shakspeare:  for,  it 
is  a fact,  as  new'  as  it  is  curious,  that  his  brother  Edmond,  who  was  baptized  on 
tho  3d  of  May,  1580,  became  a player  at  the  Globe;  lived  in  St.  Saviour's;  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  that  parish : the  entry  in  the  register  being  without  a 
blur;  ‘1607  December  31  was  buried),  Edmond  Shakspeare,  a player,  in  the 
church;’  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  date,  or  the  name,  or  the  profession. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  parish-clerk,  who  scarcely  ever  mentions  any  other  dis- 
tinction of  the  deceased,  than  a man,  or  a w oman,  should,  by  I know  not  what 
inspiration,  have  recorded  Edmond  Shakspeare,  as  a player.  There  were,  con- 
sequently, two  Shakspeares  on  the  stage,  during  the  same  period ; as  there  were 
two  Burbages,  w ho  w ere  also  brothers,  and  who  acted  on  the  same  theatre." 

Upon  the  whole,  w e may  with  considerable  confidence  and  safety  conclude,  that 
the  family-residence  of  Shakspeare  was  always  at  Stratford ; that  he  himself  ori- 
ginally went  alone  to  London,  and  that  he  spent  tho  greater  part  of  every  year 
there  alone,  annually,  however,  and  probably  for  some  months,  returning  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  that  this  alternation  continued  until  he  finally  left  the 
capital. 

Having  disposed  of  this  question,  another,  even  still  moredoubtful,  immediately 
follows,  with  regard  to  the  employment  and  mode  of  life  which  the  poet  was  com- 
|M‘lled  to  adopt  on  reaching  tho  metropolis.  Mr.  Howe,  recording  the  conse- 
quences of  the  prosecution  in  Warwickshire,  observes, — “It  is  at  this  time,  and 
upon  this  accident,  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  first  acquaintance  in  the 
play-house.  Ho  was  received  into  the  company  then  in  being,  at  first  in  a very 
mean  rank.” 

From  this  passage  we  may  in  tho  first  place  infer,  that  Shakspeare,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  town,  applied  to  tho  theatre  for  support;  an  expedient  to  which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  he  was  induced,  by  a previous  connection  or  acquain- 
tance with  one  or  more  of  the  performers.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Malone,  that  the  probability  of  his  being  know  n,  even  while  at  Stratford, 
to  Heminge,  Burbage,  and  Thomas  Greene,  all  of  them  celebrated  comedians  of 
their  day,  is  very  considerable.  “I  suspect,”  remarks  this  acute  commentator, 
“that  both  he  (namely,  John  Heminge)  and  Burbage  were  Shakspeare's  coun- 
trymen, and  that  Heminge  was  born  at  Shottery,  a village  in  Warwickshire,  at  a 

• Ben  Jonuon,  in  his  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Shakspeare,  culls  him  u Sweet  Swan  of  Avon and  Joseph 
Taylor,  wlso  represent* d the  part  of  llandet  in  1596,  in  the  dedication  which  he  and  his  fellow  player* 
wrote  for  Beaumont  mid  Fletcher*!*  Works,  in  1647,  apeak*  of  “ the  flowing  romfK)t>i  lions  of  the  then  ex- 
pired Sweet  Sic u it  of  Avon,  Shakspeare. 
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very  small  distance  from  Stratford-upon-Avon;  where Sliakspeare  found  his  wife. 

1 find  two  families  of  this  name  settled  in  that  town  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  John  Hemingeof  Shottery,  was  baptized  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  March  12,  1567.  This  John  might  have  been  the  father 
of  the  actor,  though  I have  found  no  entry  relative  to  his  baptism;  for  he  was 
probably  born  before  the  year  1558,  when  the  Register  commenced.  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Shottery  also  lived  Richard  Ilemyng,  who  had  a son  christened  by  the 
name  of  John,  March  7,  1570.  Of  the  Burbage  family  the  only  notice  I have 
found  is  an  entry  in  the  Register  of  the  parish  of  Stratford,  October  12,  1565,  on 
which  day  Philip  Green  was  married  in  that  town  to  Ursula  Burbage,  who  might 
have  been  sister  to  James  Burbage,  the  father  of  the  actor,  whose  marriage  I sup- 
pose to  have  taken  place  about  that  time.  If  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  our 
poet,  we  see,  had  an  easy  introduction  to  the  theatre.” 

The  same  remark  which  concludes  this  paragraph  is  repeated  by  the  commen- 
tator when  speaking  of  Thomas  Greene,  whom  he  terms,  a celebrated  comedian, 
the  tow  nsman  of  Shakspeare,  and  perhaps  his  relation.  The  celebrity  of  Greene 
as  an  actor  is  fully  ascertained  by  an  address  to  tho  reader,  prefixed  by  Thomas 
Ileywood  to  his  edition  of  John  Cook's  Greene's  “Tu  Quoque;  or,  The  City 
Gallant;"  “as  for  Maister  Greene,"  says  Ileywood,  “ all  that  I will  speak  of  him 
(and  that  without  flattery)  is  this  (if  I were  worthy  to  censure),  there  was  not  an 
actor  of  his  nature,  in  his  time,  of  better  ability  in  performance  of  w hat  he  un- 
dertook, more  applauded  by  the  audience,  of  greater  grace  at  the  court,  or  of  more 
general  love  in  the  city;”  * but  tho  townsmanship  and  affinity  rest  only  on  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  an  entry  in  the  parish-register  of  Stratford,  and  from 
some  lines  quoted  by  Chetwood  from  the  comedy  of  the  “Two  Maids  of  More- 
clack,”  which  represent  Greene  speaking  in  the  character  of  a clown,  and 
declaring 

M I prattled  poesie  in  my  nurse’s  arms. 

And,  born,  where  late  our  Swan  of  Avon  sung, 

In  Avon’s  streams  we  both  of  us  have  lav’d, 

And  both  came  out  together.”-]- 

As  these  lines  arenot,  however,  in  the  play  from  which  they  are  pretended  to  have 
been  taken;  as  they  appear  to  be  a parody  on  a passage  in  Milton’s  Lvcidas,  and 
as  Chetwood  has  been  detected  in  falsifying  and  forging  many  of  his  dates,  little 
credit  can  lie  attached  to  their  evidence,  and  we  must  solely  depend  upon  the 
import  of  the  register,  which  records  that  “Thomas Greene,  alias  Shakspere,  was 
buried  there,  March  ,6th,  1589.”  If  this  Thomas  were  the  father  of  tho  actor, 
and  the  probability  of  this  being  the  case  cannot  be  denied,  and  may  even  have 
led  to  the  attempted  imposition  of  Chetwood,  the  affinity  as  well  as  the  towns- 
manship, will  he  established. 

It  seems,  therefore,  neither  rash  nor  inconsequent  to  believe,  in  failure  of  more 
direct  evidence,  that  tho  channel  through  which  Shakspeare,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  town,  procured  an  introduction  to  the  stage,  was  first  opened 
by  his  relationship  to  Greene,  who  possessing,  as  we  have  seen,  great  merit  and 
influence  as  an  actor,  could  easily  insure  him  a connection  at  the  theatre,  and 
would  naturally  recommend  him  to  his  countryman  lleminge,  who  was  then 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  already  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
performer,  j: 

Mr.  Bowo’s  second  assertion  that  he  was  received  into  the  company,  then  in 
being,  at  first  in  a very  mean  rank,  has  given  rise  to  some  reports  relative  to  the 
nature  of  his  early  employment  at  the  theatre,  which  arc  equally  inconsistent  and 
degrading.  It  has  been  related  that  his  first  office  was  that  of  Call-boy.,  or  at- 

Ancient  British  Drama,  vol  ii.  p.  539.  ■{  British  Theatre,  p.  9. 

£ Mr.  Chalmers,  speaking  of  lleminges  says — u There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  be  was,  originally,  n 
Warwickshire  lad;  a shire,  which  has  produced  so  many  players  and  poets;  the  Burbage9,  the  Shok- 
» pea  res,  the  Greens,  and  the  Harts.”  Apology,  p.  436,  436. 
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Icndant  on  the  prompter,  and  that  his  business  was  to  give  notirc  to  the  perform- 
ers when  their  different  entries  on  the  stage  were  required.  Another  tradition, 
which  places  him  in  a still  meaner  occupation,  is  said  to  have  been  transmitted 
through  the  medium  of  Sir  William  Davenant  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  commnicat- 
ed  it  to  Mr.  Rowe,  and  this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Pope,  by  whom,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  was  related  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ in  the  lime  of  Elizabeth,  coaches  being  yet  uncommon,  and  hired  coaches  not  at  all  in  Die, 
those  who  were  too  proud,  loo  tender,  or  too  idle  to  walk,  went  on  horseback  to  any  distant  busi- 
ness or  diversion.  Many  came  on  horseback  to  Ihe  play,  and  when  Shakspcare  fled  to  Loudon 
from  the  terror  of  a criminal  prosecution,  his  first  expedient  was  to  wail  at  the  door  of  the  play- 
house, and  hold  Ihe  horses  of  those  that  had  no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready  again  alter  Ihe 
performance,  in  this  office  he  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  care  and  readiness,  (hat  in  a short 
lime  every  man  as  he  alighted  called  for  Will.  Shakspcare,  and  scarcely  any  other  waller  was 
trusted  with  a horse  while  Will.  Shakspearc  could  be  had.  This  was  the  first  dawn  of  belter 
fortune.  Shakspeare,  finding  more  horses  put  into  bis  hand  than  he  could  hold,  hired  boys  to 
wait  under  his  inspection,  who,  when  Will.  Shakspeare  was  summoned,  were  immediately  to  pre- 
sent themselves,  lam  Shakspeare’s  boy.  Sir.  In  time,  Shakspeare  found  higher  employment : 
but  as  long  as  the  practice  of  riding  to  the  playhouse  continued,  the  waiters  that  held  the  horses 
retained  the  appellation  of  Shakspeare’s  boys.” 

Of  this  curious  anecdote  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Cibber’s  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;*  and  that  if  it  were  known  to  Mr.  Rowe, 
it  is  evident  he  thought  it  so  little  entitled  to  credit  that  he  chose  not  to  risk 
its  insertion  in  his  life  of  the  poet.  In  short,  if  we  reflect  for  a moment  that 
Shakspeare,  though  he  fled  from  Stratford  to  avoid  the  severity  of  a prosecution, 
could  not  be  destitute  cither  of  money  or  friends,  as  the  necessity  for  that  flight 
was  occasioned  by  an  imprudent  ebullition  of  wit,  and  not  by  any  serious  delin- 
quency ; that  the  father  of  his  wife  was  a yeoman  both  of  respectability  and  pro- 
perty ; that  his  own  parent,  though  impoverished,  was  still  in  business;  and  that 
he  had,  in  all  likelihood,  a ready  admission  to  the  stage  through  the  influence  of 
persons  of  leading  weight  in  its  concerns;  we  cannot,  without  doing  the  utmost 
violence  to  probability,  conceive  that,  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  twen- 
ty-third year  of  his  age,  he  would  submit  to  the  degrading  employment  of  either 
a horse-holder  at  the  door  of  a theatre,  or  of  a call-boy  within  its  walls. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  these  idle  tales,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  by 
the  phrase  “a  very  mean  rank,”  Mr.  Rowe  meant  to  imply,  that  his  first  engage- 
ment as  an  actor  was  in  the  performance  of  characters  of  the  lowest  class.  That 
his  fellow-comedians  were  ushered  into  the  dramatic  world  in  a similar  way,  and 
rose  to  higher  occupancy  by  gradation,  the  history  of  the  stage  will  sufficiently 
prove:  Richard  Burbage,  for  instance,  who  began  his  career  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  our  author,  and  who  subsequently  became  the  greatest  tragedian  of  his 
age,  had,  in  the  year  1589,  appeared  in  no  character  more  important  than  that 
of  a Messenger.  If  this  were  the  case  with  a performer  of  such  acknow  ledged 
merit,  wo  may  readily  acquiesce  in  the  supposition  that  the  parts  first  given  to 
Shakspearc  were  equally  as  insignificant;  and  as  readily  allow'  that  an  actor  thus 
circumstanced  might  very  properly  be  said  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  com- 
pany at  first  in  a very  mean  rank. 

As  Shakspeare’s  immediate  employment,  therefore,  on  his  arrival  in  town, 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  an  actor,  it  cannot  be  deemed  irrelevant  if  we  should 
here  enquire  into  his  merits  and  success  in  this  department. 

Two  traditions,  of  a contradictory  complexion,  have  reached  us  relative  to 
Shakspeare’s  powers  as  an  actor;  one  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  the 
other  on  that  of  Mr.  Rowe.  In  the  manuscript  papers  of  the  first  of  these  gentle- 
men, we  are  told  that  our  author,  “ being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  act- 
ing, came  to  London,  and  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  play-houses,  and  did  act 

* Live*  of  the  Poet*,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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exceedingly  well;”  but,  in  the  life  of  the  poet  by  the  second,  it  is  added,  after 
mentioning  his  admission  to  the  theatre  in  an  inferior  rank,  that  “his  admira- 
ble wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  stage,  soon  distinguished  him,  if  not  as 
an  extraordinary  actor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer.  His  name  is  printed,  as  the 
custom  was  in  those  times,  amongst  those  of  the  other  players,  before  some  old 
plays,  but  without  any  particular  account  of  what  sort  of  parts  he  used  to  play ; 
and  though  I-  have  enquired,  I could  never  meet  with  any  further  account  of  him 
this  way,  than  that  the  top  of  his  performance  w as  the  Ghost  in  his  own  Hamlet.” 

Of  descriptions  thus  opposed,  a preference  only  can  be  given  as  founded  on 
other  Evidence;  and  it  happens  that  subsequent  enquiry  has  enabled  us  to  consi- 
der Mr.  Aubrey’s  account  as  approximating  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Contemporary  authority,  it  is  evident,  would  decide  the  question,  and  happily 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Malone  have  furnished  us  with  a testimony  of  this  kind. 
In  the  year  1592,  Henry  Chettle,  a dramatic  writer,  published  a posthumous 
work  of  Robert  Greene’s,  under  the  title  of  “ Greene’s  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  bought 
with  a Million  of  Repentance,”  in  which  the  author  speaks  harshly  of  Marlowe, 
and  still  more  so  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  then  rising  into  fame.  Both  these 
poets  were  justly  olTended,  and  Chettle,  who  was  of  course  implicated  in  their  dis- 
pleasure, printed,  in  the  December  of  the  same  year,  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ Kind 
llarts  Dreame,”  to  which  is  prefixed  an  address  “ to  the  Gentlemen  Readers,” 
apologizing,  in  the  following  terms,  for  the  offence  which  he  had  given  ; 

“ About  three  months  since  died  M.  Robert  Greene,  leaving  man;  papers  in  sundry  book- 
sellers' hands,  among  others  his  “ Groatsirortk  of  Wit,"  in  which  a letter  written  to  divers  play- 
makers  is  offensively  by  one  or  two  of  them  taken;  and  because  on  the  dead  they  cannot  be  re- 
avenged, they  wilfully  forge  in  their  concedes  a living  author : and  after  tossing  it  to  and  fro,  no 
remedy  but  It  must  light  on  me.  How  1 have,  all  the  time  of  my  conversing  In  printing,  hindered 
the  biller  inveighing  against  schollers,  it  hath  been  very  well  known  ; and  how  in  that  I dealt,  1 
can  sufficiently  prove.  With  neither  of  them  that  take  olfence  was  I acquainted,  and  with  one  of 
them  ('  Marlowe’)  1 care  not  if  I never  be.  The  other  (‘  Shakspeare’),  whom  at  that  lime  I did 
not  so  much  spare,  as  since  1 wish  1 had,  for  that  as  1 have  moderated  the  bate  of  living  writers, 
and  might  have  used  my  own  discretion,  (especially  in  such  a case,  the  author  being  dead),  that  I 
did  not,  I am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  bad  been  my  fault;  because  myselfe  have  scene  his 
demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  qoalitie  he  froeesess.  Besides  diem  of 
worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honestie,  and  his  faeetious 
grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art.  For  the  first,  whose  learning  1 reverence,  and  at  the 
perusing  of  Greene’s  book,  strooke  out  what  then  in  conscience  1 thought  he  in  some  displeasure 
writ ; or  had  it  been  true,  yet  to  publish  It  was  inlollerable  ; him  I would  wish  to  use  me  no  worsu 
than  1 deserve.” 

This  curious  passage  clearly  evinces  that  our  author  was  deemed  excellent  as 
an  actor  (for  the  phrase  “ the  qualitic  he  professes”  peculiarly  denoted  at  that 
time  the  profession  of  a player),  in  the  year  1592,  only  five  or  six  years,  at  most, 
after  he  had  entered  on  the  stage;  and  consequently  that  the  information  which 
Aubrey  had  received  was  correct,  while  that  obtafned  by  Rowe  must  be  considered 
as  unfounded. 

So  well  instructed,  indeed,  was  Shakspeare  in  the  duties  and  qualities  of  an 
actor,  that  it  appears  from  Downes’s  book,  entitled  “ Roscius  Anglicanus,”  that 
he  undertook  to  teach  and  perfect  John  Lowin  in  the  character  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  Joseph  Taylor  in  that  of  Hamlet. 

Of  his  competency  for  this  task,  several  parts  of  his  dramatic  works  might  be 
brought  forward  as  sufficient  proof.  Independent  of  his  celebrated  instructions 
to  the  player  in  Hamlet,  which  would  alone  ascertain  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  histrionic  art,  his  conception  of  the  powers  necessary  to  form  the  accom- 
plished tragedian,  may  be  draw  n from  part  of  a dialogue  which  occurs  between 
Richard  the  Third  and  Buckingham  : — 

“ Olo.  Come,  eousin,  can'st  thou  quale  and  chaiuje  thy  colour  f 
Murthvr  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a word? 
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And  then  again  begin , and  stop  again. 

As  if  thou  i cert  distraught,  and  mad  with  terror  1 
Burk.  Tat,  I can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 

Speak,  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  side , 

Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a straw , 

Intending  deep  suspicion  : ghastly  looks 

Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles.”  Act.  Hi.  *C.  5. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  be  able  to  point  out  what  were  the  characters 
which  Shakspea  re,  performed,  either  in  his  own  plays,  or  in  those  of  other  writers; 
but  the  information  which  we  have  on  this  subject  is,  unfortunately,  very  scanty. 
Mr.  llowe  has  mentioned,  as  the  sole  result  of  his  enquiries,  that  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  was  his  chef-d’oeuvre.  That  this  part,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
poet,  required  some  skill  and  management  in  the  execution,  is  evident  from  the 
expressions  attributed  to  Hamlet,  who  exclaims,  on  the  appearance  of  the  royal 
spectre,  during  the  interview  between  himself  and  his  mother,— 

■ ■ “ Look  you  how  pale  he  glaret  1 

His  form  and  cause  conjoin’d,  preaching  to  stones, 

Would  make  them  capable.  I)o  not  look  upon  me, 

Lest  with  this  piteous  action , you  convert 

My  stern  effects;”  Act.  iii.  sc.  4. 

a description,  which,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  the  author  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  introduce,  unless  he  had  been  conscious  of  the  possession  of  powers  capa- 
ble of  doing  justice  to  his  own  delineation. 

Another  tradition,  preserved  by  Mr.  Oldys,  and  communicated  to  him,  as  Mr. 
Malone  thinks,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  of  Tarbick,  in  Worcestershire,  whom  we 
have  formerly  mentioned,  imports,  as  corrected  by  the  commentator  just  mention- 
ed, that  a relation  of  the  poet’s,  then  in  advanced  age,  but  wrho  in  his  youth  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  London  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him  act  in  some  of 
his  own  plays,  told  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  had  a faint  recollection  “ of  having  once 
seen  him  act  a part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein  being  to  personate  a de- 
crepit old  man,  he  wore  a long  beard,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  drooping  and 
unable  to  walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and  carried  by  another  person 
to  a table,  at  which  he  was  seated  among  some  company,  who  were  eating,  and 
one  of  them  sung  a song.”  That  this  part  was  the  character  of  Adam,  in  As 
You  Like  It,  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  and  if  we  add,  that,  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  names  of  the  actors  and  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  prefixed  to  Ben  Jen- 
son’s play  of  “ Every  Man  in  his  Humour,”  first  acted  in  1598,  there  is  reason 
to  imagine  that  he  performed  the  part  of  Old  Knowell  in  that  comedy,  we  may 
la;  warranted  probably  in  draw  ing  the  conclusion,  that  the  representation  of  aged 
characters  was  peculiarly  his  forte. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  first  four  lines  of  a small  poem,  written  by  John 
Davies,  about  the  year  1611,  and  inscribed,  “To  our  English  Terence,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shakspearo,”  that  our  bard  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  kingly  parts  ; 

“ Some  say,  good  Will,  which  I in  sport  do  sing, 

Hadsl  thou  not  play’d  some  iiny/y  parts  in  sport, 

Thou  hadst  been  a companion  for  a king, 

And  been  a king  among  the  meaner  sort * 

a passage  which  leads  us  to  infer,  that  several  of  the  regal  characters  in  his  own 
plays,  perhaps  the  parts  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  may  have  been  appropriated  to  him,  as  adapted  to  the 
general  estimate  of  his  powers  in  acting. 

From  the  notices  thus  collected,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Shakspeare  attempted 
not  the  performance  of  characters  of  the  first  rank  ; but  that  in  the  representation 
of  those  of  a second-rate  order,  to  which  he  modestly  confined  his  exertions,  he 

* Tbe  9courge  of  Folly,  by  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  no  date 
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was  deemed  excellent.  We  have  just  grounds  also  for  concluding  that  of  the 
theory  of  acting  in  its  very  highest  departments,  he  was  a complete  master ; ami 
though  not  competent  to  carry  his  own  precepts  into  perfect  execution,  he  was  a 
consummate  judge  of  the  attainments  and  deiiciencies  of  his  fellow-comedians, 
and  was  accordingly  employed  to  instruct  them  in  his  own  conception  of  the  parts 
which  they  were  destined  to  perform. 

It  may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  a most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  lovers 
of  dramatic  poetry,  that  our  author,  in  point  of  execution,  did  not  attain  to  the 
loftiest  summit  of  his  profession.  He  would,  in  that  case,  it  is  very  probable, 
have  either  sate  down  content  with  the  high  reputation  accruing  to  him  from 
this  source,  or  would  have  found  little  time  for  the  labours  of  composition,  and 
consequently  we  should  have  been  in  a great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  deprived 
of  wliat  now  constitute  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  genius. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Sbaktpeare  commences  a Writer  of  Poetry,  probably  about  the  year  1587,  by  the  composition  of  liia 
Venus  and  Adonis — Historical  Outline  of  Polite  Literature,  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare. 


As  the  first  object  of  Shakspeare  must  necessarily  have  been,  from  the  confined 
nature  of  his  circumstances,  to  procure  employment,  it  is  highly  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  he  at  first  contented  himself  with  the  diligent  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  fell  to  his  share  as  an  actor  of  inferior  rank.  That  these,  however, 
were  calculated  to  absorb,  for  any  length  of  time,  a mind  so  active,  ample,  and 
creative,  cannot  for  a moment  be  credited ; and,  indeed,  we  are  warranted,  by 
every  fair  inference,  to  assert,  that,  no  sooner  did  he  consider  his  situation  at  the 
theatre  of  Blackfriars  as  tolerably  secured,  than  he  immediately  directed  his 
powers  to  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  art — that  of  poetry. 

Of  his  inclination  to  this  elegant  branch  of  literature,  we  have  an  early  proof, 
in  the  mode  of  retaliation  which  he  adopted,  in  consequence  of  his  prosecution  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  ; and  that  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  “ the  first  heir  of  his  inven- 
tion,” as  ho  terms  it,  was  commenced,  not  long  subsequent  to  this  period,  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  town,  a little  enquiry  will  induce  us  to  consider  as  an 
almost  established  fact. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  surmised,  by  a very  intelligent  critic,  that  this  poem  may 
have  been  written  while  its  author  “ felt  the  powerful  incentive  of  love,"  and 
consequently  “■before  he  had  sallied  from  Stratford;”  “certainly,”  he  adds, 
“ before  ho  was  known  to  fame.”  The  first  suggestion  we  may  dismiss  as  a 
mere  supposition ; the  second  must  be  acknowledged  as  founded*  on  truth. 

All  the  commentators  agree  in  fixing  on  the  year  1591,  as  the  latest  period 
for  our  author’s  commencement  as  a dramatic  poet:  for  this  obvious  reason,  that 
both  Greene  and  Ghettle  have  mentioned  him  as  a writer  of  plays  in  1592,  and  in 
such  a manner,  likewise,  as  proves  that  he  was  even  then  possessed  of  some  degree 
of  notoriety,  the  latter  mentioning  his  “facetious  grace  in  writing,”  and  the 
former  after  calling  him  “an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,”  and 
parodying  a line  from  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  concludes  by  telling  us, 
that  he  “is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  the  country circum- 
stances which  have  naturally  induced  the  most  sagacious  critics  on  our  bard  to 
infer,  that,  thus  early  to  have  excited  so  much  envy  as  this  railing  accusation 
ovinces,  he  must  without  doubt  have  been  a corrector  and  improver  of  plays  an- 
terior to  1590,  and  very  probably  in  1589. 
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Now,  though  the  first  edition  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was  not  published  until 
1593,  yet  the  author's  positive  declaration,  that  it  wa*3  “the  first  heir  of  his  inven- 
tion,” necessarily  implies  that  its  composition  had  taken  place  prior  to  any 
poetical  attempts  for  the  stage;  and  as  we  have  seen,  that  his  arrival  in  town 
could  not  have  occurred  before  1586 ; that  he  was  then  immediately  employed  as 
an  actor  in  a very  inferior  rank;  and  that  his  earliest  efforts  as  a'dramatic  poet 
may  be  attributed  to  the  year  1589  or  1590,  it  will  follow,  as  a legitimate  deduc- 
tion, if  we  allow  the  space  of  a tw  elvemonth  for  his  settlement  at  the  theatre,  that 
the  composition  of  this  poem,  “the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  must  be  given  to 
the  interval  elapsing  between  the  years  1587  and  1590,  a period  not  too  extended, 
the  nature  of  his  other  engagements  being  considered,  lor  the  completion  of  a 
poem  very  nearly  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  lines. 

Having  thus  conducted  Shakspeare  to  his  entrance  on  the  career  of  authorship 
and  fame,  it  will  now  be  necessary,  in  conformity  w ith  our  plan,  to  take  a general 
and  cursory  survey  of  Literature,  as  it  existed  :in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  a broad  outline 
on  this  subject,  reserving,  however,  the  topics  of  Romance  and  Miscellaneous 
Poetry,  for  distinct  and  immediately  subsequent  consideration,  as  these  will  form 
an  apposite  prelude  to  an  estimate  of  the  patronage  which  our  author  enjoyed, 
to  a critique  on  his  poems,  and  to  critical  notices  of  contemporary  miscellaneous 
poets,  enquiries  which,  while  they  embrace,  in  one  view,  the  merits  of  Shak- 
speare as  a miscellaneous  poet,  are,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  preliminary  and 
collateral  branches,  in  some  degree  preparatory  to  his  introduction  as  a dramatic 
writer ; preparatory  also  to  a sketch  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  diversions  of 
the  metropolis,  during  his  age,  and  to  a discussion  of  his  transcendent  powers  as 
the  bard  of  fancy  and  of  nature. 

The  literary  period  of  which  we  are  proceeding  lo  give  a slight  sketch,  may  . be 
justly  considered  as  the  most  splendid  in  our  annals;  for  in  what  equal  portion  of 
our  history  can  we  bring  forward  three  such  mighty  names  as  Spenser,  Bacon, 
and  Shakspeare,  each,  in  their  repective  departments,  remaining  without  a rival. 
As  the  field,  however,  is  so  ample  that  even  to  do  justice  to  an  outline  w ill  require 
much  attention  to  arrangement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distribute  what  we  have  to 
ofTer,  in  this  stage  of  our  work,  under  the  heads  of  Bibliography,  Philology, 
Criticism,  History,  General,  Local,  and  Personal,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature; 
premising  that  as  we  confine  ourselves,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  elegant  literature, 
or  what  has  been  termed  the  Belles  Lettres,  science,  theology,  and  politics  will, 
of  course,  Iks  excluded. 

Literature,  which  had  for  some  centuries  been  confined  to  ecclesiastics  and 
scholars  by  profession,  was,  at  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  throw  n 
open  to  the  higher  classes  of  general  society.  The  example  was  given  by  the 
Queen  herself;  and  the  nobility,  the  superior  orders  of  the  gentry,  and  even  their 
wives  and  daughters,  became  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  letters.  The  novelty 
which  attended  these  studies,  the  eager  desire  to  possess  what  had  been  so  long 
studiously  and  jealously  concealed,  and  the  curiosity  to  explore  and  rifle  the 
treasures  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  which  mystery  and  imagination  has 
swelled  into  the  marvellous,  contributed  to  excite  an  absolute  passion  for  study 
and  for  books.  The  court,  the  ducal  castle,  and  the  baronial  hall  were  suddenly 
converted  into  academies,  and  could  boast  of  splendid  libraries,  as  well  as  of 
splendid  tapestries.  In  the  first  of  these,  according  to  Ascham,  might  be  seen  the 
Queen  reading  “inoreGreeke  every  day,  than  someprebendarie  of  this  church  doth 
read  Latin  in  a whole  week,”  and  while  she  was  translating  Isocrates  on  Seneca,- 
it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  her  maids  of  honour  found  it  convenient  to  praise 
and  to  adopt  the  disposition  of  her  time.  In  the  second,  observes  Warton,  the 
daughter  of  a duchess  was  taught  not  only  to  distil  strong  waters,  but  to  construe 
Greek ; and  in  the  third,  every  young  lady  who  aspired  to  be  fashionable  was 
compelled,  in  imitation  of  the  greater  world,  to  exhibit  similar  marks  of  erudition. 
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If  such  wore  the  studious  manners  of  the  ladies,  it  will  readily  be  credited,  that 
an  equal,  if  not  a greater  attachment  to  literature  existed  in  the  other  sex  ; in 
short,  an  intimacy  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  was  deemed  essential  to  the 
character  of  the  nobleman  and  the  courtier;  and  learning  was  thus  rendered  a 
passport  to  promotion  and  rank.  That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement,  but 
founded  on  contemporary  authority,  will  be  evident  from  a passage  in  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  where,  after  delineating  the  court,  he  adds, — “This 
further  is  not  to  be  omitted,  to  the  singular  commendation  of  both  sorts  and  sexes 
of  our  courtiers  here  in  England,  that  there  are  verie  few  of  them,  which  have  not 
the  use  and  skill  of  sundrie  speaches,  beside  an  excellent  veine  of  w riting  before 
time  not  regarded. — Trulie  it  is  a rare  thing  with  ns  now,  to  heare  of  a courtier 
which  hath  but  his  owne  language.  And  to  saie  how  many  gentlewomen  and 
ladies  there  are,  that  beside  sound  knowledge  of  the  Grceke  and  Latine  toongs, 
are  thereto  no  lesse  skilfull  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in  some  one 
of  them,  it  resteth  not  in  me:  sith  I am  persuaded,  that  as  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  do  surmount  in  this  behaifo,  so  these  come  verie  little  or  nothing  at 
all  behind  them  for  their  parts,  which  industrie  God  continue,  and  accomplish 
that  which  otherwise  is  wanting!”  Again,  a few  lines  l>elow,  he  remarks  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  that  some  of  them  employ  themselves  “ in  continuall  reading 
either  of  the  holic  scriptures,  or  histories  of  our  owne  or  forren  nations  about  us, 
and  diverse  in  wjiting  volumes  of  their  owne,  or  translating  of  other  mens  into 
our  English  and  Latine  toongs * employments  which  now  appear  to  us  very 
extraordinary  as  the  daily  occupations  of  a court,  but  were,  then,  the  natural 
result  of  that  ardent  love  of  letters,  which  had  somewhat  suddenly  been  diffused 
through  the  higher  classes. 

Were  we,  however,  to  conclude,  that  the  same  erudite  taste  pervaded  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  or  even  the  middle  orders  of  society,  we  should  be  grossly 
mistaken.  Literature,  though  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  in  the  metropolis,  was 
confined  even  there  to  persons  of  high  rank,  or  to  those  who  were  subservient  to 
their  education  and  amusement.  In  the  country,  to  read, and  write  were  still 
esteemed  rare  accomplishments,  and  among  the  rural  gentry  of  not  the  first 
degree,  little  difference,  in  point  of  literary  information,  was  perceptible  between 
the  master  and  his  menial  attendant.  Of  this  several  of  the  plays  of  Spakspeare 
and  Jonson  will  afford  evidence,  especially  the  comedies  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  to  which  a striking  proof  may  be  added 
from  Burton,  who  wrote  just  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearian  period;  and,  in 
treating  of  study,  as  a cause  of  melancholy,  says, 

■ “ I may  not  deny,  bul  that  we  have  a sprinkling  of  our  Gentry,  here,  and  there,  one,  excel- 
lently well  learned  ; — but  they  are  bul  few  in  respect  of  the  tnulliludc.  the  major  part  (and  some 
again  excepted,  that  arc  Indifferent)  are  wholly  bent  for  Hawks  and  Hounds,  and  carried  away 
many  limes  with  intemperate  lust,  gaming  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a book  at  any  time,  'lis  an 
English  Chronicle,  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Oaule,  tkc.,  a play-book,  or  some  pam- 
phlet of  New),  and  that  at  seasons  only,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  time  ; Ihcir 
sole  discourse  is  dogs,  hawks,  horse*,  and  wbat  News  ? If  some  one  have  been  a traveller  in  Italy, 
or  as  far  as  the  Emperour's  Court,  wintered  in  Orleance,  and  can  court  his  mislris  in  broken 
French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  newest  fashion,  sing  some  choice  out-iaudish  tunes,  dis- 
course of  lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  he  is  complcal  and  to  be  admired  : other- 
wise he  and  they  are  much  at  one  ; no  dilTercuce  betw  ixt  the  master  and  the  man,  but  worship- 
ful titles : wink  and  chuose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the 
trencher  behind  him."  f 

It  is  to  the  court,  therefore,  and  its  attendants,  to  the  nobility,  higher  gentry, 
and  their  preceptors,  that  we  are  to  look  for  that  ardent  love  of  books  and  learning 
which  so  remarkably  distinguished  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  w hich 
was  destined,  in  another  century,  to  descend  into,  and  illuminate  the  larger 

■ liulinshed's  Chronicles,  edit.  1807,  voi.  i.  p.  330. 

• Burton's  Anatomy  of  .Melancholy,  fol.  edit.  p.  84 
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masses  of  our  population.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  forcibly  paint  Elizabeth's 
passion  for  books  and  learning,  than  a passage  in  Harrison’s  unadorned  but 
faithful  description  of  her  court : — 

“ Finallie,’’  says  that  interesting  pourtrayer  of  ancient  manners,  “ to  avoid  idicnesse,  and 
prevent  Sundrie  transgressions,  otherwise  likelie  to  be  .committed  and  doone,  such  order  is 
taken,  that  eyerie  office  hath  either  a bible,  or  a booke  of  the  acts  and  monuments  of  the  church 
of  England,  or  both,  beside  some  histories  and  chronicles  lieing  therein,  for  the  exercise  of  such  as 
come  into  the  same  : whereby  the  stranger  that  enlerelh  Into  the  court  of  England  upon  the  sud- 
den, shall  rather  imagine  himsetfe  to  come  into  some  publike  schoole  of  the  universities,  where 
manie  gave  eare  to  one  that  readeth,  than  into  a princes  palace,  if  you  conferre  the  same  with 
those  of  other  nations.  Would  to  God  all  honourable  personages  would  take  the  example  of  hi  r 
graces  godlie  dealing  in  this  behalfe,  and  shew  their  conformitic  unto  these  hir  so  good  beginnings ! 
which  if  they  would,  then  should  manie  grievous  offences  (wherewith  God  is  highlie  displeased) 
be  cut  off  and  restreined,  which  now  doo  reigne  cxccedinglie,  in  most  noble  and  gentlemen’s 
houses,  whereof  they  see  no  palterne  within  hir  graces  gates.)”  * 

Well  might  Mr.  Dibdin  apostrophizo  this  learned  Queen  in  the  following  pictu- 
resque and  characteristic  terms: — 

“ All  hail  to  the  sovereign , who,  bred  up  In  severe  habits  of  reading  and  meditation,  loved  books 
and  scholars  to  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart ! I consider  Elizabeth  as  a royal  bibliomaniac  of 
transcendent  fame  ! — 1 see  her,  in  imagination,  wearing  her  favourite  little  Volume  of  Praym,f 
the  composition  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  and  Lady  Tirwit,  ‘ bound  in  solid  gold,  and  hanging  .by 
a gold  chain  at  her  side,'  at  her  morning  and  evening  devotions— afterwacds,  as  she  became  iirmly 
seated  upon  her  throne,  taking  an  interest  in  the  embellishments  of  the  Prayer  Boole, : which  goes 
under  her  own  name ; and  then  indulging  her  strong  bibliomaniacs!  appetites  in  fhstering  the  insli- 
tution  for  the  erecting  of  a Library,  and  an  Academy  for  the  study  of  Antiquities  and  History.”  $ 

The  example  of  Elizabeth,  whose  taste  for  books  had  been  fostered  under  the 
tuition  of  Ascham,  was  speedily  followed  by  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the 
kingdom;  but  by  none  with  more  ardent  zeal  tlten  by  Archbishop  Parker,  who 
was  such  an  indefatigable  admirer  and  collector  of  curious  and  precious  hooks, 
and  of  every  thing  that  appertained  to  them,,  that,  according  to  Strype,  ke  kept 
constantly  in  his  house  “drawers  of  pictures,  wood-cutters,  painters,  limners, 
writers,  and  book-binders, — oneof  these  was  Ly  lye,  an  excellent  writer,  that  could 
counterfeit  any  antique  writing.  Him  the  archbishop  customarily  used  to  make 
old  books  coinpleat.”  **  No  expense,  in  short,  was  spared,  by  this  amiable  and 
and  accomplished  divine,  in  procuring  the  most  rare  and  valuable  articles;  his 
library  was  daily  increased  through  the  medium  of  numerous  agents,  w hom  he 
employed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  among  these  was  Batman,  the  author  of 
of  the  “ Doome”  and  the  commentator  “ uppon  Bartholomc,"  who,  we  arc  told, 
purchased  for  him  not  less  than  6700  books  “in  the  space  of  no  more  than  four 
years. ”■{"}■  • 

To  Parker  succeeded  the  still  more  celebrated  names  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and 

* Hnlinshod**  Chronicles,  VoL  i.  p.  331. 

+ “ The  reader  is  referred  to  no  account  of  a preciously  bound  diminutive  godly  book  (once  belonging 
to  Q.  Elizabeth),  in  the  first  volume  of  my  edition  of  the  British  * Typographical  Antiquities,  p 83  ; fur 
which,  1 understand,  the  present  owner  asks  the  sum  of  160/.  We  find  that  in  the  16th  year  of  tslizabeth's 
reign,  she  was  in  possession  of  * One  Gospell  booke,  covered  with  tissue  and  garnished  on  th*  inside  with 
the  crucifix  and  the  Queened  badges  of  silver  guilt,  poix  with  wodde,  leaves  and  all,  cxij  ox.”  Arehieolo- 
gia.  vol.  xiii.  p,  221. 

u 1 am  in  possession  of  the  covers  of  a book,  bound  (A.  D.  1569)  in  thick  parchment  or  vellum,  which 
has  the  whole  length  portrait  of  Luther  on  one  side,  and  of  Calvin  on  the  other.  These  portraits,  which  are 
executed  with  uncommon  spirit  and  accuracy,  are  encircled  with  a profusion  of  ornamental  borders  of  the 
most  exquisite  taste  and  rienness  n Bibliomania,  p.  158. 

% u In  the  Prayer  Book  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  there  is  a portrait  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty kneeling  upon  a superb  cushion  with  elevated  hands,  in  prayer.  This  book  was  first  printed  in  1575  ; 
and  is  decorated  with  wood-cut  borders  of  considerable  spirit  and  beauty,  representing,  among  other 
things,  some  of  the  subjects  of  Hblbcin’s  Dane-  of  Death  ” 

§ Dibd in's  Bibliomania,  ‘2d  edit.  1811 , p.  3*29— 331.  This  book,  the  most  fascinating  which  has  ever 
been  written  on  Bibliography,  is  already  scaree.  It  is  composed  in  the  highest  tone  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
art.  and  its  dialogue  and  descriptions  are  given  with  a mellowness,  a warmth  mid  raciness,  which  abso- 
lutely fix  and  enchant  the  reader. 

“ Slrypc’s  Life  of  Parker,  p.  415,  5*29.  f*  Ibid.  p.  528. 
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Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  men  to  whom  the  nation  is  indebted  for  two  of  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  of  its  public  libraries.  The  enthusiasm  which  animated 
these  illustrious  characters  in  their  bibliographical  researches  is  almost  incredible, 
and  what  gives  an  imperishable  interest  to  tlieir  biography  is,  that  their  morals 
were  as  pure  as  their  literary  zeal  was  glowing. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  Dr.  Thomas 
James  for  the  keeper  of  his  library,  whom  Camden  terms  “Vir  crudilus,  et  vere, 
and  of  whom  Fuller  says,  that  “on  serious  consideration  one  will 
conclude  the  Library  made  for  him,  and  him  for  it,  like  tallies,  they  so  fitted  one 
another.  Some  men  live  like  mothes  in  libraries,  not  being  better  for  the  books, 
but  the  books  the  worse  for  them,  which  they  only  soile  with  their  fingers.  Not 
so  Dr.  James,  who  made  use  of  books  for  his  own  and  the  publiquc  good.  He 
knew  the  age  of  a mauuscript,  by  looking  upon  the  faco  thereof,  and  by  the  form 
of  tho  character  could  conclude  the  time  wherein  it  was  written.”  * 

Among  the  lovers  and  collectors  of  curious  books,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  John  Dee,  notorious  for  his  magical  and  astrological  lore, 
and  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  possessed  a library  of  “four  thousand 
volumes,  printed  and  unprinted,  bound  and  unbound,  valued  at  2000/.,”  beside 
numerous  boxes  and  cases  of  very  rare  evidences  Irish  and  Welsh  ; and  Captain 
Cox  of  Coventry,  whose  boudoir  of  romances  and  ballads  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice,  at  some  length,  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

Xt'is  remarkable  that  the  two  sovereigns  included  in  the  era  of  Shakspcafe, 
should  have  felt  an  equally  unbounded  Inclination  to  study  and  to  books.  So 
attached  was  James  to  bibliothecal  delights,  that  when  he  visited  the  Bodleian 
Library  in  1605,  he  is  said  by  Burton  to  have  exclaimed  on  his  departure,  “if  it 
■were  so  that  I must  -be  a prisoner,  if  I might  have  my  wish,  I would  desire  to 
have  no  other  prison  than  this  library,  a,nd  to  be  chained  together  with  so  many 
good  authors."  Burton  himself  was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  bibliomaniacs  of 
his  day ; Hearne  foil  us  that  he  was  a eollector  of  “ancient  popular  little  pieces,” 
which,  together  with  a multitude  of  .books  of  the  best  kind,  he  gave  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  the  preface  to  his  curious  folio,  he  speaks  of  his  eyes  aking  with 
reading,  and  his  fingers  with  turning  the  leaves  ;f  and  in  the  body  of  his  work, 
under  the  article  of  study,  he  expatiates,  in  the  highest  strain  of  enthusiasm,  on 
the  luxury  of  possessing  numerous  books : 

“We  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,”  he  observes ; “ many  great  libraries  full  well 
furnished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates:  and  he  is  a very  block  that 
is  affected  with  none  of  them. — 1 could  even  live  and  dye  with— and-  lake  more  delight,  true  con- 
tent of  mind  in  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth  and  xpori,  hour  rich  soever  thou  art. 

Nicholas  Gerbettus,  that  good  old  man,  was  to  much  ravished  with  a few  Greek  authors  restored  to 
light,  with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  exclaims  forthwith,  Arabibus  atque  Indis 
omnibus  erknu*  ditiores,  We  shall  be  richer  than  all  the  Arabic  or  Indian  Princes;  of  such 
esteem  they  were  with  him,  in  comparable  worth  and  value." — He  then  adopts  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  Hemsius .'  “ 1 do  sooner  come  into  the  Library,  hut  I boll  the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust, 
ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  their  mother  Ignorance,  and 
Melancholy  herself,  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  1 take  my  seat, 
with  so  lofty  a spirit  aad  sweet  content,  that  1 pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men  that  know  not 
this  happiness.  1 am  not  ignorant  in  the  mean  time,”  he  adds,  “ notwilhstanding  Ibis  which  I 
have  said,  how  barbarously  and  basely  for  the  most  part  our  ruder  Gentry  esteem  of  libraries  amt 
books,  how  they  neglect  and  contemn  so  great  a treasure,  so  inestimable  a benefit. — For  my  part 
1 pity  these  men,— how  much  on  the  other  side,  arc  all  we  bound  that  are  scholars,  to  those 
munificent  Ptolemies,  bountiful  Mecenates,  beroicai  patrons,  divine  spirits, — qui  nobis  ktre  alia 
feeenmt,  Namque  eril  ille  mihi  temper  Dmt — that  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well  furnished 
libraries  as  well  in  our  publick  Academies  In  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  Colledges?  How  shall 
] remember  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  amongst  the  rest.  Olho  Nicholson,  and  ihc  right  reverend  John 
Williams  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincolne,  (with  many  other  pious  acts)  who  besides  that  at  St.  John’s 

* Fuller's  Worthies,  part  ii.  p.  13.  -j  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Democritus  to  lha  Reader,  p 6, 
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College  lo  Cambridge,  that  in  Westminster,  Is  now  likewise  in  Fieri  with  A Library  at  Ltncdlne  (a 
noble  precedent  for  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  lo  Imitate)  0 quam  tr  mrmorem  (vir  iUutlrutrme) 
quiOiix  elogiit  V*  *' 

The  passion  for  letters  and  for  books,  which  was  thus  diffused  among  the  higher 
classes,  necessarily  occasioned  much  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  preservation  and 
decoration  of  libraries,  the  volumes  of  which,  however,  were  not  arranged  on  the 
shelves  in  the  manner  that  we  are  now  accustomed  to  see  them.  The  leaves,  and 
not  the  back,  were  placed  in  front,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  silk  strings  or  golden 
clasps  which  united  the  sides  of  the  cover,  Thus  Bishop  Earl,  describing  the 
character  of  a young  gentleman  of  the  University,  says, — “His  study  has  com-, 
monly  handsome  shelves,  his  books  neat  silk  strings,  which  he  shews  to  his  father’s 
man,  and  is  loth  to  unty  or  take  down  for  fear  of  misplacing.” 

To  tho  most  costly  of  these  embellishments,  the  golden  clasps,  Shakspeare  has 
referred,  both  in  a metaphqrical  and  literal  sense.  In  the  Twelfth  Night  the 
Duke,  addressing  the  supposed  Cesario,  exclaims — 

■ ■;  - — — ■ i “ I have  unclasp'd 

To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul  ;w  Act.  i.  sc.  4. 

and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Lady  Capulet  observes, 

“ That  book  in  many’s  eyes  doth  share  the  gh>ry, 

That  in  go  Id  clasp « locks  in  the  golden  story."  Act.  I.  sc.  3. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  ornamenting  the  exterior  of  books  was  carried, 
at  this  period,  to  a lavish  extent,  jewels,  as  well  as  gold,  being  employed  to 
enhance  their  splendour.  Let  us  listen  to  the  directions  of  the  judicious 
Peacham,  on  this  head,  a contemporary  authority,  who  has  thought  it  not  un- 
necessary to  subjoin  the  best  mode  of  keeping  books,  and  the  best  site  folr  a 
library. 

“ Have  a care,”  toys  he,  “ of  keeping  your  bookes  handsome,  and  well  bound,  not  casting 
away  over  much  in  their  gilding  or  stringing  for  ostentation  sake,  like  the  prayer-bookes  of  girles 
and  gallants,  which  are  carried  to  Church  but  for  their  out-siiles.  Yet  for  your  owne  use  spare 
them  not  for  noting  or  interlining  (if  they  be  printed),  foe  it  is  not  likely  you  mean  to  be  a gainer 
by  them,  when  you  have  done  with  them  : neither  suffer  them  through  negligence  to  mold  and 
be  moath-eaten,  or  want  their  atridgs  or  covers. — Suffer  them  not  to  lye  neglected,  who  must  make 
you  regarded  ; and  goe  in  torn  coales,  who  must  apparrell  your  mind  with  the  ornaments  of  know- 
ledge, above  the  roabesand  riches  of  the  most  magnificent  Princes, 

“ To  avoyde  the  inconvenience  of  moaths  and  moldinesse,  let  your  study  be  placed,  and  yonr 
windows  open  if  it  may  be,  towards  the  East,  for  where  it  looketh  South  or  West,  the  aire  being 
ever  subject  to  moisture,  moathes  arc  bred  and  darkishnesse  encreased,  whereby  your  maps  and 
picture!  wilt  quickly  become  pale,  losing  their  life  and  colours,  or  rotting  upon  their  cloalh,  or 
paper,  decay  past  all  belpe  and  recovery.”  i 

The  Interior,  also,  as  well  as  the  exterior,  of  books,  had  acquired  a high  degree 
of  richness  and  finishing  during  the  era  of  which  we  are  treating.  The  black- 
letter,  Roman,  and  Italic  types  were  in  general  clear,  sharp,  and  strong,  and 
though  the  splendid  art  of  illumination  bad  ceased  to  be  practised  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  printiug,  the  loss  was  compen- 
sated for,  by  more  correct  ornamental  capital  initials,  cut  with  great  taste  and 
spirit  on  wood  and  copper,  and  by  origraved  borders  and  title-pages.  Portraits 
were  also  frequently  introduced  in  the  initials,  especially  by  the  celebrated  printers 
Jugge  and  Day,  the  latter  of  whom,  patronised  by  Archbishop  Parker,  became  in 
his  turn  the  patron  of  Fox  the  martyrologist,  in  the  first  edition  of  whose  book, 
1563,  and  in  Day’s  edition  of  Dee’s  “ General  and  Rare  Memorials  pertayning  to 
the  perfecte  Arte  of  Navigation,”  folio,  1577,  may  be  found  an  admirablespeeimen 
of  this  style  of  decoration;  the  capital  initial  C including  a portrait  of  Elizabeth. 

• Anatomy  of  M laneholy,  p.  176,  177.  j The  Complect  Gentleman.  SJ  ed.  p.  54, 
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author  of  much  value  for  his  vernacular  prose.  On  the  contrary,  very  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Toxophilus,  we  find’  harmony  and  beauty  in  English  style 
emphatically  praised  and  enjoined.  Thus  in  the  “ Arte  of  Rhetliorikc  for  the  use 
of  all  suche  as  are  studious  of  Eloquence,  sette  forthc  in  Englishe  by  Thomas 
Wilson,”  1553,  fol.  85,  86,  we  are  informed  that  many  now  aspired  to  write 
English  elegantly. 

“ When  we  have  learned,”  remarks  this  critic,  “ usnall  and  accustomable  wordes  to  set  fortbe 
our  meanynge,  we  ought  to  jojne  them  together  in  apte  order,  that  the  earc  mate  delite  in  hearjnge 
the  harmonic.  1 knowe  some  Englisheroen,  that  in  Ibis  poind  have  suche  a gift  in  the  Englishe 
as  fewe  in  Latin  have  the  like;  and  therefore  delite  the  Wise  and  Learned  so  muebe  with  their 
pleasaunte  composition,  that  man;  rejoyce  when  the!  male  bcarc  suche,  and  thinke  muche  learnyng 
isgotte  when  they  maie  talke  with  them."  The  7 Wati'ic  of  Wilson  powerfully  assisted  the  cause 
which  Ascham  had  been  advocating  ; it  displays  much  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  clear  Ihe  language  from  the  affectation  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  words 
and  idiom.  The  licentiousness,  in  this  respect,  was  carried,  indeed,  at  this  time,  to  such  a 
height,  that  those  who  affected  more  than  ordinary  refinement,  either  in  conversation  or  writing, 
so  iialianated  or  Latinized  their  English,  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  common  people. 
Wilson  severely  satirizes  this  absurd  practice.  " Some,”  says  he,  " seke  so  farre  for  outlandtshe 
Englishe,  that  they  forget  altogether  their  mother’s  language.  And  I dare  stveare  this,  if  some  of 
their  mothers  were  alive,  thei  were  not  able  to  tel  what  tbei  saie:  and  yet  these  fine  Englishe 
clerkes  wil  saie  thei  speakc  in  their  mother  longue,  if  a man  should  charge  them  for  counterfeityng 
the  hinges  Englishe. — He  that  comelh  lately  out  of  Fraunce,  will  talke  Frenehe  Englishe,  and 
never  blushe  at  the  matter.  Another  chnppes  in  with  Englishe  Iialianated,  and  applicth  the  Italian 
phraise  to  our  Englishe  speakyng. — The  unlearned  or  folishe  phantaslicall,  that  smelles  but  of 
learnyng  (suche  fellowes  as  have  seene  learned  men  in  their  daies)  will  so  Latin  their  tongues, 
that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talke,  and  tbinke  surely  thei  speake  by  some  revelation. 
1 know  them,  that  thinke  Khetorike  lo  sfande  wholie  upon  darkc  wordes  ; and  he  that  can  catche 
an  ynkchorne  terme  by  the  taile,  hym  thei  compt  lo  he  a fine  Englishman  and  a good  rhetori- 
cian.” He  then  adds  a specimen  of  this  style  from  a letter  “ devised  by  a Lincolneshire  man  for 
a voide  benefice,”  addressed  to  Ihe  Lord  Chancellor  : — “ Ponderyng,  espendyng,  and  revolulyng 
with  myself,  your  ingent  affabilitle,  and  ingenious  capacilie,  for  mundane  affaires,  I cannot  but 
celebrate  and  exloll  your  magnificall  desteritie  above  all  other.  For  how  could  you  have  adapted 
suche  illustrate  prerogative,  and  domlniall  superiorilie,  if  Ihe  fecnnditic  of  your  ingenie  had  not 
been  so  fertile  and  wonderfull  pregnaunl,  tkc.”  That  Ihe  same  species  of  pedantry  continued  to 
prevail  In  1589,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Puttenham,  who,  in  his  chapter  “ Of  Language,” 
observes  that  “ we  Unde  in  our  English  writers  many  wordes  and  speaches  amendable,  and  ye 
shall  see  in  some  many  inkhorne  termes  so  ill  affected  brought  in  by  men  of  learning  as  preachers 
and  schoolemasters  : and  many  straHnge  termes  of  other  languages  by  Secretaries  and  Merchaunts 
and  travailours,  and  many  darke  wordes  and  not  usual  nor  well  sounding,  though  they  be  dayly 
spok  in  Court.”  ' 

Before  Puttenham,  however,  had  published,  another  and  a still  more  dangerous 
mode  of  corruption  had  infected  English  composition.  In  1581,  John  Lilly,  a 
dramatic  poet,  published  a Romance  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  entitled 
“ Euphues,  The  Anatomy  of  Wit,”  and  the  second,  “ Euphues  and  hisEngland.” 
This  production  is  a tissue  of  antithesis  and  alliteration,  and  therefore  justly  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  affected ; but  we  cannot  with  Berkenhout  consider  it  as 
a most  contemptible  piece  of  nonsense.”  -j-  The  moral  is  uniformly  good;  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  day  are  attacked  with  much  force  and  keenness;  there  is 
in  it  much  display  of  (he  manners  of  the  times,  and  though,  as  a composition,  it  is 
very  meretricious,  and  sometimes  absurd  in  point  of  ornament,  yet  the  con- 
struction of  its  sentences  is  frequently  turned  with  peculiar  neatness  and  spirit, 
though  with  much  monotony  of  cadence.  William  Webbe,  no  mean  judge, 
speaking  of  those  who  had  attained  a good  grace  and  sweet  vein  in  eloquence, 
adds, 

* Among  whom  I think  there  is  none  that  wifi  gainsay  but  Master  John  Lilly  hath  deserved 
most  high  commendations,  as  he  who  hath  stepped  one  step  farlbcr  therein  than  any  since  he  first 
began  the  witty  discourse  of  his  Euphuks,  whose  w orks  surely  in  respect  of  bis  singular  eloquence 


Arte  of  English  Poesie,  1589,  p,  121. 
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and  brave  composition  of  apt  words  and  sentences,  let  the  learned  eiamipe,  and  make  a tryall 
thereof  through  all  parts  of  rhetoric  in  fit  phrases,  in  pithy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  itr  flowing 
Sptoch,  in ’plain  sense;  and  surely  in  my  judgment  I think  he  will  yield  him  that  verdict,  which 
Qmntjiian  giveth  of  both  the  best  orators,  Demosthenes  and  Tully;  that  front  one  nothing  may 
lie  thkcn'vawoy,  and  to  the  other  nothing  may  bo  added  * 

an  encomium  that  was  repeated  by  Nash,  Lodge,  and  Meres,  but  which  should 
be  contrasted  with  the  sounder  opinion  of  Dtayton,  who  in  his  Epistle  of  Poets  and 
Poesy r mentioning  the  noble  Sidney, 

M That  heroe  for  numbers  and  for  prose," 

observes  that  ho 

— ■ ■■  M thoroughly  pac’d  our  language  as  to  show 
The  plenteous  English  baud  in  hand  might  go 
With  Greek  and  Latin,  and  did  first  reduce 
Our  tougue  (Tom  Lilly’s  writing  then  in  use  ; 

Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies, 

Playing  with  words,  and  idle  similies. 

As  th’  English  apes,  and  very  zanies  he 
Of  every  thing  that  they  do  hear  and  see, 

Ho  imitating  his  ridiculous  tricks, 

They  speak  and  write,  all  like  mere  lunatics.” 

Yet  the  most  correct  description  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  once  celebrated 
author  has  been  given  by  Oldys,  in  his  “ Librarian,”  p.  00,  who  remarks  that 

“ Lilly  was  a man  of  great  reading,  good  memory,  ready  faculty  of  application,  and  uncommon 
eloquence ; but  he  ran  into  a vast  excess  of  allusion;  in  sentence  and  conformity  of  style  he 
seldom  speaks  directly  to  the  purpose,  but  is  continually  carried  away  by  one  odd  allusion  or 
simile  or  other  (out  of  natural  bislory,  tbal  is  yet  fabulous  and  not  true  in  nature),  and  that  still 
overborne  by  more,  thick  upon  Ihc  back  of  one  another ; and  through  an  eternal  alTeclalion  of 
senlenliousness  keeps  (o  such  a formal  measure  of  bis  periods  as  soon  grows  tiresome ; and  so, 
by  conflning  himself  to  shape  bis  sense  so  frequently  into  one  arliGcial  cadence,  however  in- 
genious or  harmonious,  abridges  that  variety  which  the  style  should  be  admired  for.” 

So  greatly  was  the  style  of  Euphues  admired  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  kingdom,  that  it  became  a proof  of  refined  manners  to  adopt 
its  phraseology.  Edward  Blount,  who  republished  six  of  Lilly’s  plays,  in  1032, 
under  the  title  of  “ Sixe  Court  Comedies,”  declares  that  “ Our  nation  are  in  his 
debt  for  a new  English  which  hee  taught  them.  Euphues  and  his  England,”  lie 
adds,  “ began  first  that  language.  All  our  ladies  were  then  his  scollers;  and  that 
beautie  in  court  who  could  not  parley  Euphuesme,  was  as  little  regarded  as  shee 
which  now  there  speakes  not  French;”  a representation  certainly  not  exagge- 
rated; for  Ben  Jonson,  describing  a fashionably  lady,  makes  her  address  her 
gallant  in  the  following  terms  : — “ 0 master  Brisk  (as  it  is  in  Euphues),  hard  is 
the  choice  when  one  is  compell’d,  either  by  silence  to  die  with  grief,  or  by  speak- 
ing, to  live  with  shame upon  which  Mr.  Whalley  observes,  that  the  court  ladies 
in  Elizabeth's  time  had  all  the  phrases  of  Euphues  by  heart,  f 

Scarccly  had  corruption  from  this  source  ceased  to  violate  the  purity  and  pro- 
priety of  our  language,  whon  the  fashion  of  interlarding  composition  with  a per- 
petual series  of  Latin  quotations  commenced;  a custom  which  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  James,  and  gave  to  the  style  of  this  period  a complexion  the 
most  heterogeneous  and  absurd,  being,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  languages,  half 
Latin  and  half  English.  Of  this  barbarous  and  pedantic  habit,  the  works  of  Bishop 
Andrews  alTord  the  most  flagrant  instance;  an  example  which,  we  have  reason  to 
regret,  was  followed  too  closely  by  Robert  Burton,  who,  when  he  trusts  to  his  na- 
tive tongue,  has  written  in  a style  at  once  simple  and  impressive. 

These  affectations,  arising  from  the  use  of  inkhorn  terms,  of  antithesis,  allite- 
ration, arbitrary  orthography,  and  the  perpetual  intermixture  of  Latin  phraseo- 

r Vide  Oidys’s  British  Librarian,  ji.  90.  t Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,  act.  r.  ar.  10. 
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logy,  have  been  deservedly  and  powerfully  ridiculed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
Shakspeare;  by  the  former  under  the  character  of  Rombus,  a village  schoolmaster, 
in  a masque,  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in  Wansted  Garden,  and  by  the  latter  in 
the  person  of  Holofernes  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  The  satire  of  Sir  Philip  is  sup- 
ported with  humour;  Her  Majesty  is  supposed  to  have  parted,  by  her  presence, 
a violent  contest  between  two  shepherds  for  the  affection  of  the  Lady  of  the  May, 
on  which  event  Rombus  comes  forward  with  a learned  oration. 

“ Now  the  thunder-thumping  Jove  transfused  his  doles  into  jour  cicellcnt  (ormosille,  which 
have  with  jour  resplendent  beames  thus  segregated  the  enrnitj  of  these  rurall  animals;  I ant 
Polenlittima  Domina,  a Schoole-masler,  that  is  to  saj,  a Pedagogue,  one  not  a little  versed  in 
the  disclplinating  of  the  juvcnall  frie,  wherein  (to  mj  laud  I saj  it)  1 use  such  geometrical  pro- 
portions, as  neither  wanted  mansuelude  nor  correction,  for  so  it  is  described ; 

‘ Parcare  subjectos,  et  debellire  superboa.' 

“ Yet  bath  not  the  pulchritude  of  mj  verlues  protected  me  from  the  contaminating  hands  of 
these  Plebeians;  for  coming  lolummodo,  to  have  parted  their  sanguinolent  fraj,  thej  jeelded  me 
no  more  reverence,  than  If  I had  been  tome  Peeorioui  mhaa.  1,  even  I,  that  am,  who  am  I? 
Dili  verbui  tapimlo  latum  at.  But  what  said  that  Troian  .Enea*,  when  he  sojourned  in  the 
surging  snlkes  of  the  sandiferous  teas,  Hwe  olim  memonaiie  juvebit.  Well,  well,  ad  propoiitoi 
rrvrrtrbo,  the  puritie  of  the  veritj  It  that  a certaine  Putekra  puella  profeeto,  elected  and  consti- 
tuted bj  the  integrated  determination  of  all  this  topographical!  region  as  the  soveraigne  Ladle  of 
this  Dame  Maies  month,  hath  beene  quodammoilo  hunted,  at  jou  would  saj,  pursued  bj  two,  a 
brace,  a couple,  a cast  of  joung  men,  to  whom  the  crafty  coward  Cupid  had  mquam  delivered 
hit  dire-dolorous  dart;"  here  the  May-Lady  inlefering  calls  him  a tedious  fool,  and  dismisses 
him  ; upon  which  in  anger  he  eiclainit, — 

“ O Trinpori,  O Moribui .'  in  profession  a chllde,  in  dignilie  a woman,  in  yeares  a Ladle,  in 
ealerit  a maide,  should  thus  turpiQe  the  reputation  of  my  doctrine,  with  the  superscription  of  a 
foole,  0 Tempori,  O Moribui!"  * 

The  Schoolmaster  of  Shakspeare  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Warburton 
and  Dr.  Farmer,  to  have  been  intended  as  a satire  upon  John  Florio,  whose  “ First 
Fruits,  or  Dialogues  in  Italian  and  English,”  were  published  in  1578,  his  Second 
in  1501,  and  his  “ Worlde  of  Wordes”  in  1598.  He  was  ludicrously  pedantic,  dog- 
matic, and  assuming,  and  gave  the  first  affront  to  the  dramatic  poets  of  his  day, 
by  affirming  that  “ the  plaies  that  they  plaic  in  England,  arc  neither  right  co- 
medies, nor  right  tragedies;  but  representations  of  histories  without  any  decorum.” 
The  character  of  Holofernes,  however,  while  it  caricatures  the  peculiar  folly  and 
ostentation  of  Florio,  holds  up  to  ridicule,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  pedantry 
and  literary  affectations  of  the  age ; and  amongst  these  very  particularly  the  absurd 
innovations  which  Lilly  had  introduced.  Sir  Nathaniel,  praising  the  specimen  of 
alliteration  which  Holofernes  exhibits  in  his  “ extemporal  epitaph,"  calls  it  ‘‘  a 
rare  talent;”  upon  which  the  schoolmaster  comments  on  the  compliment  in  a 
manner  which  pretty  accurately  describes  the  fantastic  genius  of  the  author  of 
Euphues : 

“ This  U a gift  that  1 have,  aimple,  simple ; a foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures, 
shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions : these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of 
memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater ; and  deliver'd  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion;” 
and  subsequently  in  a strain  of  good  sense  not  verj  common  from  the  mouth  of  this  imperious 
pedant,  he  still  more  definitely  points  out  the  foppery  of  Lilly  both  in  style  and  pronunciation, — 
*'  He  is  too  picked,”  he  remarks,  “ too  spruce,  too  affected,  loo  odd,  as  it  were,  loo  peregrinate, 
as  I may  call  it. — He  drawelh  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument. 
1 abhor  such  fanatical  phantasms,  such  insociable  and  point  devise  companions;  such  rackets  of 
orthography,  as  to  speak,  doul,  fine,  when  be  should  say,  doubt ; del,  when  be  should  pronounce, 
debt;  d,  c,  b,  I;  not  d,  e,  t:  be  dcpelh  a calf,  cauf;  half,  bauf;  neighbour,  vocatur  nebour ; 
neigh,  abbreviated,  ne:  This  is  abhominable  (which  he  would  call  abominable),  it  insinuated! 
me  of  insanie;  Ne  intetligii  domme  ? to  make  frantic,  lunatic.” 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  various  attempts,  all  tending  to  corrupt  the  purity 

* Sir  Philip  Sidney’,  Works,  7 Lfi  edit,  loir 9,  fob,  p.  619,  620. 
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of  our  language,  and  originating  from  the  pedantic  taste  of  the  age,  and  from  a 
love  of  novelty  and  over-refinement,  English  style  more  rapidly  improved  during 
the  reigns  of  Eli/.abcth  and  James,  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  previous  or 
subsequent  period  of  our  annals.  To  establish  this  assertion,  we  have  only  to 
appeal  to  tin1  great  writers  of  this  era,  and  among  these,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mentiou  the  names  of  Ralegh,  Hooker,  Bacon,  and  Daniel,  masters  of  a style,  at 
nned  vigorous,  perspicuous,  and  often  richly  modulated.  If  to  this  brief  catalogue, 
though  adequate  to  our  purpose,  we  add  the  prose  of  Ascham,  Sidney,  Southwell, 
Knolles,  Hake  well,  and  Poacham,  still  omitting  many  authors  of  much  merit,  it 
may  justly  be  affirmed,  that  no  specimens  of  excellence  in  dignified  and  serious 
composition  could  be  wanting  as  exemplars.  That  the  good  sense  of  the  age  was 
aware  of  the  value  of  these,  writers,  in  point  of  style,  though  surrounded  by  in- 
novations supported  by  rank  and  fashion,  may  be  concluded  from  the  admonitions 
of  Pcacham,  who  in  his  chapter  “ Of  style,  in  speaking  and  writing,”  not  only  de- 
scribes the  style  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  but  enumerates  the  authors  who 
have  alforded  the  best  examples  of  it  for  the  student. 

- “ Let  your  style,”  he  admirably  observes,  “ bee  furnished  with  solid  mailer,  and  compact  of 
Iho  hesl,  choice,  and  most  familiar  words ; taking  heed  of  speaking,  or  writing  such  words,  as 
men  shall  rather  admire  than  understand. — Fluwing  at  one  and  the  selfe  same  height,  neither 
taken  in  and  knit  up  tuo  short,  that,  like  rirh  hangings  of  Arras  or  Tapislry,  thereby  lose  their 
grace  and  beautic,  as  Themistocles  was  won  t to  say:  nor  suffered  to  spread  so  farre,  like  soft 
iMusickc  in  an  open  field,  whose  delicious  sweetnesse  vanisheth,  and  is  lost  in  the  ayre. 

“ To  helpe  yourselfe  herein,  make  choice  of  those  authors  in  prose,  who  speake  the  best  and 
purest  English.  I would  commend  unto  you  (though  from  more  antiquity)  the  “ l.ife  of 
Richard  the  Third,”  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More;  the  “Arcadia”  of  the  noble  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  whom  Du  Bartas  makes  ene  of  the  foure  columncs  of  our  language;  Ihe  “ Essayes,  and 
ulher  peeces  of  the  eicellcnt  master  of  eloquence,  my  Lord  of  S.  Albanes,”  who  possessed  not 
onely  eloquence,  but  all  good  learning,  as  hereditary  both  by  father  and  mother.  You  have  then 
“ HI.  Hooker,  his  Policy  “ Henry  the  Fourth,”  well  written  by  S.  John  Heyward  ; that  first 
part  of  our  English  Kings,  by  M.  Samuel  Daniel.  There  are  many  others  I know,  but  these  will 
last  you  best,  as  proceeding  from  no  vulgar  judgment.”  * 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  colloquial  language  during  (his  epoch,  it  may  safely 
lie  asserted,  that  a reference  to  the  works  of  Shakspeare  will  best  acquaint  us  w itli 
the  “ diction  of  common  life,”  with  the  tone  of  conversation  which  prevailed 
both  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  society ; for  the  dialogue  of  his  most  perfect 
comedies  is,  by  many  degrees,  more  easy,  lively,  and  perspicuous,  than  that  ol 
any, other  contemporary  dramatic  writer. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  our  wish  to  infer,  from  what  has  been  said  in 
jiralse  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  that  they  "are  to  he  considered  as  perfect 
models  in  the  nineteenth  century  ; on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
best  of  them  exhibit  abundant  proof  of  quaintness  and  prolixity,  of  verbal  pe- 
dantry and  inverted  phraseology  ; and  though  Ihe  language,  through  their  in- 
fluence, made  unparalleled  strides,  and  fully  unfolded  its  copiousness,  energy, 
and  strength,  it  remained  greatly  deficient  in  correctness  and  polish,  in  selection 
of  words,  ami  harmony  of  arrangement. f 

These  defects, especially  the  two  latter,  are  to  he  attributed,  in  a great  measure, 
to  philological  studies  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  learned  languages, 
a subject  of  complaint  with  a few  individuals,  who  lamented  the  neglect  which 
this  classical  enthusiasm  entailed  on  their  native  tongue.  Thus  Arthur  Golding, 
in  some  verses  prefixed  to  Baret’s  Alviarie,  after  observing  that 

- — ■ ■-■■■■  M all  good  inditers  find 

Our  luglishe  tung  driven  almost  out  of  kind, 

* Peaeham’s  Conipleat  Gentleman,  4lo.  2d  edit.  p.  43,  &3. 

For  specimen*  of  the  prose  writers  of  thin  period,  the  introduction  of  which  would  he  too  digressive 
for  the  plan  of  this  work,  I venture  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  Essay*  on  the  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Guar- 
dian, 1805.  vo|.  ii.  part  3.  Essay  II.  on  the  Progress  and  Merits  id  English  Style  ; or  to  Burnett*  Speci- 
mens of  English  Prove  Writers,  \ol.  ii.  1807. 
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Dismeinhred,  hacked,  manned,  rent  and  torne, 

Defaced,  patched,  mard,  and  made  a skorue," 

adds  with  great  truth  and  good  sense, 

* “ No  doubt  but  men  should  shortly  find  there  is 
As  perfect  order,  as  firm  certeintie. 

As  grounded  rules  to  trie  out  things  araisse, 

As  much  sweete  grace,  as  great  varietie 
01  wordes  and  phrazes,  as  good  quanlilie 
For  verse  or  proze  in  Inglish  every  waie, 

As  any  comen  language  hath  this  daie. 

And  were  w6e  given  as  well  to  like  our  owne, 

And  for  to  dense  it  from  the  noisome  w6ede 
Of  affectation  which  hath  overgrowne 
Ungraciously  the  good  and  native  s£ede, 

As  for  to  borrowe  where  w£e  have  no  nfede: 

It  would  pricke  n£ere  the  learned  tungs  in  strength. 

Perchauce,  and  match  m6e  some  of  them  at  length.”  * 

The  ardour  for  classical  acquisition  was,  at  this  time,  indeed,  so  prevalent 
among  the  learned  and  the  great,  that  the  mythology  as  well  as  the  diction  of 
the  ancients  became  fashionable.  Tho  amusements,  and  even  the  furniture  of  the 
opulent,  their  shows,  and  masques,  the  hangings  and  the  tapestries  of  their 
houses,  and  their  very  cookery,  assumed  an  erudite,  and  what  would  now  be 
termed,  a pedantic  cast. 

“ Every  thing,”  gays  Warton,  speaking  ot  this  era,  “ was  tinctured  with  ancient  history  and 
mythology.  — When  the  Queen  paraded  through  a country  town,  almost  every  pageant  was  a 
pantheon.  When  she  paid  a visit  at  the  house  ot  any  ot  her  [nobility,  at  entering  the  hall  she 
was  saluted  by  the  Penates,  and  conducted  to  her  privy-ebaniber  by  Mercury.  Even  the  pastry- 
cooks were  expert  mvthologists.  At  dinner,  select  transformations  of  Ovid’s  metamorphoses  w ere 
exhibited  in  confectionary:  and  the  splendid  teeing  of  an  immense  historic  plumb  cake,  was 
embossed  wilh  a delirious  basso-relievo  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In  the  afternoon,  when  she 
condescended  to  walk  in  the  garden,  the  lake  was  covered  with  Tritons  and  Nereids:  the  pages 
of  the  family  were  converted  into  Wood-nymphs,  who  petped  from  every  bower : and  the  footmen 
gamboled  over  the  lawns  in  the  figure  of  Satyrs.”  f 

In  the  course  of  a few  years  the  same  taste  descended  (o  tho  inferior  orders  of 
society,  owing  to  the  numerous  versions  which  rapidly  appeared  of  the  best 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  rich  catalogue  of  translations  to  which  Shak- 
speare  had  access,  may  be  estimated  IVom  the  very  accurate  list  which  is  inserted 
in  the  Variorum  editions  of  the  poet,  and  before  the  death  of  lames  the  First, 
not  a single  classic,  we  believe,  of  any  value,  remained  unfamiliarized  to  the 
English  reader. 

The  height  w hich  classical  learning  had  attained  about  the  year  1570,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  testimony  of  Ascham,  a .most  consummate  judge,  who,  quoting 
Cicero’s  assertion  with  regard  to  Britain,  that  “ there  is  not  one  scruple  of  silver 
in  that  whole  isle  ; or  any  one  that  knowetli  either  learnyng  or  letter,"  ^ thus 
apostrophizes  the  Roman  orator: 

“ But  now  master  Cicero,  blessed  be  God,  and  his  sonne  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  Devcr  knew, 
except  it  were  as  it  pleased  him  to  lighten  you  by  some  shadow  ; as  coverllic  in  one  place  ye  con- 
fesse,  saying,  Verilalit  lanlum  umbram  tmuctUanur,  as  your  master  Plato  did  before  you: 
blessed  be  God,  I say,  that  sixten  hundred  ycare  alter  you  were  dead  and  gone,  it  may  trewly  be 
sayd,  that  for  silver,  there  is  more  comlie  plate  in  one  citie  of  Englandc,  than  is  in  four  of  the 
proudest  cities  to  all  ltalie,  and  take  Rome  for  one  of  them : and  for  learning,  beside  the  know- 

* Vide  Preface  to  Buret's  Alvenrie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionary,  English,  I .atiil.  (.reek,  and  French,  bl,  i 
folio,  I .oik ion.  1580. 

+ 1 lislory  of  English  Poetry,  vol  iii.  p.  493. 

t Fritumiici  belli  exilus  exspectatnr:  constat  cnim  aditus  instihp  esse  munitos  mirikeis  mohbus. 
Etutm  iiiud  am  cognition  est,  nrque  orgenti  scrupulum  esse  iillum  in  illn  insula,  nrque  ullam  spem  priedar. 
nisi  ex  innncipiis : ex  ipiibus  uulios  putu  Ic  htteris,  aut  musicis  cruditos  cxsjrectarc.  Cic.  lib.  iv.  Epist  ad 
Attic,  ep.  16. 
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ledge  of  aU  learned  longes  and  liberal  sciences,  even  jour  owne  bookes,  Cicero,  be  as  well  read, 
and  your  excellent  eloquence  is  as  well  liked  and  loved,  and  as  Irewly  folowed  in  Englande  at 
Ibis  day,  as  it  is  now,  or  ever  was  since  your  own  tyme,  in  any  place  of  llalic,  either  at  Arpinuoi, 
where  you  was  borne,  or  els  at  Home,  where  you  was  brought  up.  And  a little  to  brag  wilh 
you,  Cicero,  where  you  yoursclfe,  by  your  leave,  halted  in  some  point  of  learning  in  your  own 
tongue,  many  in  Englande  at  Ibis  day  go  slreighl  up,  both  in  trewe  skill,  and  right  doing  therein.”  * 

Nor  can  this  progress  in  the  learned  languages  be  considered  as  surprising, 
when  we  recollect  the  vast  encouragement  given  to  these  studies,  not  only  by 
the  nobility  but  by  the  Queen  herself;  who  was,  in  fact,  a most  laborious  and 
erudite  author,  who  wrote  a Commentary  on  Plato,  translated  from  the  Greek 
two  of  the  Orations  of  Isocrates,  a play  of  Euripides,  the  Hiero  of  Xenophon, 
and  Plutarch  de  Curiositatc;  from  the  Latin,  Sallust  de  Bello  Jugurthino,  Horace 
dc  Arte  Poetica,  Boethius  de  Consolatione  Philosophic,  a long  chorus  from  the 
Hercules  QEtasus  of  Seneca,  one  of  Cicero’s  epistles,  and  another  of  Seneca’s  ; 
who  wrote  many  Latin  letters,  many  English  original  works,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  and  who  spoke  five  languages  with  facility. f The  British  Solomon,  it  is 
well  known,  was  equally  zealous  and  industrious  in  the  cause  of  learning,  and 
both  not  only  patronized  individuals,  but  founded  and  endowed  public  seminaries ; 
Elizabeth  was  the  founder  of  Westminsfer-School,  and  of  Jesus-College,  Oxford, 
and  to  James  the  University  of  Edinburgh  owes  its  existence.  This  laudable  spirit 
was  notconGncd  to  regal  munificence;  in  1584,  Emanucl-College, Cambridge, rose 
on  the  site  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Black  Friars,  through  the  exertions  of 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay  ; and  in  1594,  Sidney-Sussex  College,  in  the  same  Uni- 
versity, sprung  from  the  patronage  of  the  Dowager  of  Thomas  Radclifie,  Earl  of 
Sussex. 

Of  the  modern  languages  cultivated  at  this  period,  the  Italian  took  the  lead, 
and  became  so  fashionable  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  among  all  who  had  pre- 
tensions to  refinement,  that  it  almost  rivalled  the  classical  mania  of  the  day.  The 
Queen  spoke  it  with  great  purity,  and  among  those  who  professed  to  teach  it, 
Florio,  whom  we  have  formerly  mentioned  as  the  object  of  Shakspeare’s  satire,  was 
the  most  eminent.  He  was  pensioned  by  Lord  Southampton,  and  on  the  accession 
of  Jpmes,  was  appointed  reader  of  the  Italian  language,  to  Queen  Anne,  with  a 
stipend  of  IDOL  a-year.  So  popular  were  the  writers  of  this  fascinating  country, 
that  the  English  language  was  absolutely  inundated  with  versions  of  the  Italian 
poets  and  novelists,  a consequence  of  which  Roger  Ascham  bitterly  complains ; 
for,  lamenting  the  diffusion  of  Italian  licentiousness,  he  exclaims, — 

“ These  be  the  inchanlraenle3  of  Circe,  brought  out  of  Italic,  to  marre  men’s  mailers  In 
Englande  ; much  by  example  of  ill  life,  but  more  by  precepts  of  fond  books,  of  late  translated  out 
of  Italian  into  Englishe,  sold  in  every  shop  in  Londou  : — there  be  moe  of  these  ungratious  bookes 
set  out  jn  prinle  within  these  few  monethes,  than  have  been  sene  in  Englande  many  score  yeares 
before.— Then  they  have  in  more  reverence  the  trlumpbcs  of  Pelrarche,  than  the  Genesis  of 
Moses ; they  make  more  account  of  a tale  la  Boccacc,  than  a storie  of  the  Bible.  ’*  4 

It  must  he  allowed,  we  think,  that  the  censure  of  Ascham  partakes  too  much  of 
puritanic  sourness;  for  these  “ungratious  bookes”  we  find  to  have  been  the  great 
classics  of  Italy,  I'etrarca,  Boccacio,  etc.  writers  who,  though  occasionally  romantic 
in  their  incidents,  and  gross  in  their  imagery,  yet  presented  many  just  views  of 
life  and  manners,  and  many  rich  examples  of  harmonious  style  and  fervid  imagir- 
nation.  They  contributed  also  very  powerfully  by  the  variety  and  fertility  of 
their  fictions  to  stimulate  the  poets  of  our  country,  and  cs|ierially  the  dramatic, 
who  have  been  indebted  to  this  source  more  than  to  any  other  for  the  ground- 
work of  their  plots.  It  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  honourable  to  Italian  literature, 
t 

* Aacham’s  Work*,  Bonnet's  edit.  4to.  n.  333, 

Park's  edition  of  Lord  Oxford's  Koynl  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  article  Elizabeth. 

\ Aik  hum's  Works,  PeimctV  edit.  4to.  p.  253,  255,  256. 
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that  we  shall  find  our  unrivalled  Shakspeare  occasionally  indebted  to  it  for  the 
hints  which  awakened  his  muse. 

We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  labours  of  our  translators  were  con- 
fined to  the  poetry  and  romance  of  Italy,  and  that  its  moral,  historical,  and  di- 
dactic compositions  were  utterly  neglected.  This  was  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  most  of  the  esteemed  productions  in  these  departments  were  as  speedily  na- 
turalized as  those  of  the  lighter  class;  and  among  them  we  may  mention  two  works 
which  must  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  polistiing  and  refining  the 
manners  of  our  countrymen.  In  1576,  Robert  Peterson,  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  trans- 
lated the  “Galateo”  of  John  do  la  Casa,  a system  of  politeness  to  which  Chester- 
field has  been  much  indebted;  * and  in  1588,  Thomas  Hobby  published  a version 
eftheCortigianoof  Baldassar  Castiglione,  a work  in  equal  estimation  as  a manual 
of  elegance,  and  termed  by  the  Italians  “the  Golden  Book.”  f 

The  philological  attainments  of  this  age,  with  respect  to  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  w ill  be  placed  in  a still  more  compendiously  clear  light,  by  a mere  enu- 
meration of  those  who  greatly  excelled  in  rendering  their  acquisition  more  syste- 
matic and  correct.  Both  Greek  and  English  literature  were  early  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  appointed  public  lecturer  at  Cambridge  on 
the  first  of  these  languages,  the  study  of  which  he  much  facilitated  by  a new 
method  of  accentuation  and  pronunciation;  publishing  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
proved system  of  orthography  for  his  native  tongue.  These  useful  works  were 
printed  together  in  ito,  in  1568,  under  the  titles  of  “ De  recta  et  emendata  linguae 
Graecae  pronunciation!',”  and  “De  recta  et  emendata  linguae  Anglican  scriptione. 

Another  equally  eminent  Grecian  philologer  appeared  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  w ho  was  Greek  preceptor  to  Elizabeth,  warden  of 
Merton-College,  and  provost  of  Eton.  He  was  editorof  the  works  of  Chrysostom, 
with  notes,  in  8 vols.  folio,  1613,  the  most  elaborate  Greek  production  which  had 
hitherto  issued  from  an  English  press:  of  Xenophon’s  “Cyropaedia,”  and  of  the 
“Steliteutici”  of  Nazianzen.  He  translated  also  into  English,  as  early  as  1581, 
the  first  four  books  of  the  History  of  Tacitus,  and  his  Life  of  Agricola,  accom- 
panied by  very  valuable  annotations,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a Latin 
version,  by  Gruter,  at  Amsterdam. 

To  his  able  assistant,  also,  in  editing  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  the  Rev.  John 
Boys,  much  gratitude  is  duo  for  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  lore.  So 
attached  was  he  to  this  study,  that  during  his  fellowship  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  he  voluntarily  gave  a Greek  lecture  every  morning  in  his  own  room 
at  four  o'clock;  and,  what  affords  a still  more  striking  picture  of  the  learned  en- 
thusiasm of  the  times,  it  is  recorded  that  this  very  early  prelection  was  regularly 
attended  by  nearly  all  the  fellows  of  his  college  1 

Latiu  Literature  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  with  greater  purity  and  success 
in  the  prior  than  in  the  latter  portion  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  great  names  of  George  Buchanan  and  Walter  Hadden,  who 
divided  the  attention  of  the  classical  world,  and  drew  from  Elizabeth  the  following 
terse  expression  on  their  comparative  merits: — “Buchananum  omnibus  antepono; 
Haddonum  nemini  postpono.” 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  recollect  the  truly  admirable  production  of  Ascham,  the 
“Scltoie  Master;  or  plaine  and  perlite  Way  of  teaching  Children,  to  understand, 

* **  Galateo  of  Mutter  John  Della  Casa  Aachbishop  of  Beneuenta,  or  rather  a treatise  of  the  manors 
anil  b<  humours  it  behoveth  a man  to  use  and  eschewe,  in  his  familiar  conversation.  A worke  very 
necessary  and  profitable  for  all  gentlemen  or  other.  First  written  in  the  Italian  tongue,  and  now  done 
into  English  by  Robert  Paterson  of  Liocolnes  Inne  Gentleman.  Satis  si  sapienter.  Imprinted  at 
l/ondon  for  Raufe  Newbery,  dwelling  in  Fleete  streate,  a little  above  the  Conduit  An.  Do.  1576.  4to, 
68  leaves,  b.  1 ” 

+ “The  Courtier  of  Count  BaMessar  Castilio,  derided  into  fourc  bookes.  Verie  necessnric  and  pro- 
fitable for  young  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen  abiding  in  Court,  Pallacc.  or  Place.  Done  into  English  by 
Thomas  Hobby.  Loudon : Printed  by  John  Wolfe,  1588.  4to.  p.  Clfi.’1 
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write,  and  speake,  the  Latin  Tonge than  which  a more  interesting  and  judicious 
treatise  lias  not  appeared  upon  the  subject  in  any  language. 

Among  the  most  eminent  Latin  philologers  who  witnessed  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  may  lie  mentioned  the  name  of  Edward  Grant,  Master  of  West* 
minster-School,  who  was  celebrated  (or  his  Latin  poetry,  and  who  published,  in 
1577,  “Oratio  de  vita  et  obitu  Rogeri  Aschami,  ac  dictionis  elegantia,  cum  ad- 
hortafione  ad  adolescentulos.”  He  died  in  1601. 

With  Grant  should  be  classed  the  master  of  the  free-school  of  Taunton  in  So- 
mersetshire, John  Bond,  who  subsequently  practised  as  a physician,  and  died  in 
1612.  He  published,  in  1606,  some  valuable  commentaries,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, on  the  poems  of  Horace,  and,  in  1614,  on  the  Six  Satires  of  Persius. 

Roman  literature,  however,  in  this  country  was  under  yet  higher  obligations 
to  John  Rider,  than  to  either  of  the  preceding  philologers  ; this  learned  prelate 
being  the  compiler  of  the  first  dictionary  in  our  language,  in  which  the  English  is 
placed  before  the  Latin.  It  is  entitled  “ A Dictionary  Engl,  and  Latin,  and  Latin 
and  English.”  Oxon.  1589.  4to.  Rider  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Killaloe  in 
1612,  and  died  in  1632. 

In  our  observations  on  the  slate  of  the  English  language  we  have  noticed  the 
labours  of  Ascham  and  Wilson  as  pre-eminently  conducive  to  its  improvement ; 
the  lirst  of  these  writers  liaving  published  two  excellent  models  for  English  com- 
position, and  the  second  having  presented  us  with  a valuable  treatise  on  rhetoric. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  elforts  of  Richard  Mulcaster,  lirst  master  of  the 
Morchant-Taylors  School,  who,  in  1681,  published  his  “ Positions,  wherein  those 
primitive  circumstances  be  examined  which  are  necessarie  for  the  training  up  of 
Children,  either  for  skill  in  theire  Book  or  Health  in  their  Bodie  a work  which 
was  followed,  in  the  subsequent  year,  by  “ The  first  Part  of  the  Elementarie, 
which  entreateth  chefely  of  the  right  Writing  of  the  English  Tung.” 

The  Positions  and  the  Elementarie  of  Mulcaster,  though  inferior  in  literary 
merit  to  the  Scholemaster  of  Ascham,  contributed  materially  to  the  progress  of 
English  philology,  as  they  contain  many  valuable  and  acute  observations  on  our 
language. 

It  appears,  from  the  assertion  of  William  Bullokar,  an  able  co-operator  in  the 
work  of  education,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  English  Grammar.  In 
1586  he  printed  his  “ Bref  grammar  for  English,”  which  is  likewise  entitled  in 
fol.  1,  “ W.  Bullokar's  abbreviation  of  his  Grammar  for  English  extracted  out 

of  his  Grammar  at  larg  for  the  spedi  parcing  of  English  specli,  and  the  cazier 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  grammar  for  other  langages  and  Warton  adds,  in 
his  account  of  Bullokar's  writings,  that  among  Tanner’s  books  was  found  “a  copy 
of  his  bref  grammar  above  mentioned,  interpolated  and  corrected  with  the 
author's  own  hand,  as  it  appears,  for  a new  impression.  In  one  of  these  manu- 
script insertions;  he  calls  this,  “ the  first  grammar  for  English  that  ever  was, 
except  my  grammar  at  large.”  * 

It  is  not  exactly  ascertained  in  what  year  the  Grammar  of  Ben  Jonson  was 
written,  as  it  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death  ; but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  to  this  production  of  the  once  celebrated  rival  and  contemporary  of  Shak- 
speare,  the  English  language  has  been  more  indebted  than  to  the  labours  certainly 
of  any  previous,  and  we  may  almost  add,  of  any  subsequent,  grammarian,  Lowth's 
and  Murray’s  even  not  excepted. 

The  next  branch  of  our  present  subject  embraces  the  department  of  Criticism, 
which  was  cultivated  in  this  period  to  a great  extent,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add 
not  seldom  with  uncommon  bitterness  and  malignity.  Numerous  arc  the  writers 
who  complain  of  the  very  severe  and  sarcastic  tone  in  which  the  critics  of  the 
age  indulged ; but  one  instance  or  two  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  both  the  fre- 

* Warton’*  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol  iii.  p.  34 G,  347 
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quency  and  asperity  of  Ihe  art.  Robert  Armin,.in  his  Address  “ Ad  Leetorem 
hie  et  ubique,”  prefixed  to  “ The  Italian  Taylor  and  his  Boy,”  says,  speaking  of 
his  pen,  “ I wander  with  it  now  in  a strange  time  of  taxation,  wherein  every 
pen  and  inck-horne  Boy  will  throw  up  his  cap  at  the  homes  of  the  Moone  in  cen- 
sure, although  his  wit  hang  there,  not  returning  unlesse  monthly  in  the  wane  : 
such  is  our  ticklish  age,  and  the  itching  braine  of  abundance ; ” and  in  the 
“ Troia  Britannica”  of  Thomas  Ileywood,  the  author,  saluting  his  various  readers 
under  the  titles  of  the  Courteous,  the  Criticke,  and  the  Scornefull,  tells  the  latter, 
“ I am  not  so  unexperienced  in  the  envy  of  this  Age,  but  that  I knowe  I shall 
encounter  most  sliarpe  and  severe  Censurers,  such  as  continually  carpe  at  other 
mens  labours,  and  superficially  perusing  them,  with  a kind  of  negligence  and 
skorne,  quote  them  by  the  way,  Thus  i This  is  an  error,  that  was  too  much 
streacht,  this  too  slightly  neglected,  hcere  many  things  might  have  been  added, 
there  it  might  havo  been  better  followed : this  superfluous,  that  ridiculous. 
These  indeed  knowing  no  other  meanes  to  have  themselves  opinioned  in  the 
ranke  of  understanders,  but  by  calumniating  other  mens  industries.” 

If  such  proved  the  strain  of  general,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  controversial 
criticism  assumed  a still  more  tremendous  aspect.  Between  the  Puritans,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  carried  on  their  warfare  under  the  fictitious  appealltive 
of  Martin  Mar-prelate,  and  the  members  of  the  episcopal  church,  a torrent  of 
libels  broke  forth,  which  inundated  the  country  with  a deluge  of  distorted 
ridicule  and  rancorous  abuse.  Nor  were  the  quarrels  of  literary  men  conducted 
with  less  ferocity,  though  perhaps  with  more  wit.  The  republic  of  letters 
was,  indeed,  infested  for  near  twenty  years,  from  the  year  1580  to  1600, 
with  a set  of  Town-wits,  who,  void  of  all  moral  principle  or  decent  restraint, 
employed  their  pens  in  lashing  to  death,  with  indiscriminate  rage,  tho  objects 
of  their  envy  or  their  spleen.  Of  this  description  were  those  noted  characters, 
Christopher  Marlowe,  Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Dekker,  and  Thomas  Nash  ; meu 
possessed  of  genius,  learning,  and  unquestioned  ability,  as  poets,  satirists,  and 
critics ; but  excessively  debauched  in  their  manners,  intemperate  in  their  pas- 
sions, and  heedless  of  what  they  inflicted.  Tho  treatment  which  Gabriel 
Harvey,  the  bosom-friend  of  Spenser  and  Sidney,  received  from  the  scurrilous 
criticism  of  Greene  and  Nash,  was,  though  not  altogether  unprovoked,  beyond 
all  measure  gross,  cruel,  and  vindictive.  The  literature  and  the  moral  character 
of  Harvey  were  highly  respectable  ; but  he  was  vain,  credulous,  affected,  and  pe- 
dantic ; he  published  a collection  of  panegyrics  on  himself ; he  turned  astrologer 
and  almanack-maker,  he  was  perfectly  Italianated  in  his  dress  and  manner,  in 
his  style  he  was  pompously  elaborate,  and  he  boasted  himself  the  inventor  and 
introducer  of  English  Hexameters.  * These  foibles,  together  with  the  obscurity 
of  his  parentage,  his  father  being  a rope-maker  at  Saflfon-Waldon,  in  Essex,  a 
circumstance  of  which  he  had  the  folly  to  be  ashamed,  furnished  to  his  adver- 
saries an  inexhaustible  fund  of  ridicule  and  wit ; and  had  these  legitimate  ingre- 
dients been  unmingled  with  personal  invective  and  brutal  sarcasm,  Gabriel,  who 
was  no  mean  railer  himself,  had  not  been  sinned  against ; but  the  malignity 
of  Greene  and  Nash  was  unbounded;  and  Harvey,  who  was  morbidly  irritable 
and  bled  at  every  pore,  catching  a portion  of  their  spirit,  the  controversy  be- 

* One  of  hi*  specimens  of  “ our  Englishe  reformed  Versifying,”  as  he  terms  it,  is  entitled  Encomium 
Lauri , and  commences  thus:— 

“ What  might  I call  this  Tree?  A Laurdl  ? O bonny  Laureil : 

Needes  to  thy  bowes  will  I bow  this  knee,  and  vayle  my  bonetto 
lines  which  Nash,  in  his  Foure  Letters  confuted , 154)3,  has  most  happily  ridiculed,  representing  Harvey 
walking  under  the  “ewe-tree  at  Trinitic  Hall,”  and  addressing  it  in  similar  terms,  and  making  “ verses  of 
weather-cocks  on  the  top  of  steeples,  as  be  did  once  of  the  weather-cocke  of  Allhallows  in  Cam- 
bridge 

“ O thou  weather-cocke,  that  stands  on  the  top  of  All-hallows, 

Come  thy  waies  down,  if  thou  dar’st  for  thy  crowne,  and  take  the  wall  of  us  ! 

Vide  Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  i.  p.  xliii. 
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came  so  outrageously  virulent,  that  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  and  London, 
Whilgift  and  Bancroft,  interfering,  issued  an  order,  “ that  all  Nashe's  books 
and  l)r.  Harvey’s  books  be  taken  wheresoever  they  may  be  found,  and  that 
none  of  the  said  books  be  ever  printed  hereafter ; an  injunction  which  has 
rendered  most  of  the  pamphlets  on  this  literary  quarrel  extremely  scarce,  par- 
ticularly Harvey's  “ Four  Letters  And  Certaine  Sonnets.  Especially  touching 
Robert  Greene  and  other  Poets  by  him  abused.  Imprinted  by  John  Wolfe,  1592 
a very  curious  work,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  hereafter;  and  Nash's 
“ Have  with  you  to  SalTron-Waldcn,  or  Gabriel  Harvey’s  hunt  is  up,"  1590, 
which  includes  a humorous  but  unmerciful  representation  of  Gabriel’s  life  and 
character,  the  bitter  satirist  exulting  in  the  idea  that  he  had  brought  on  his  ad- 
versary, by  the  poignancy  of  his  invectives,  the  effects  of  premature  old  age.  “ ( 
have  brought  him  low,”  he  exclaims,  “ and  shrewly  broken  him  ; look  on  his 
head,  and  you  shall  find  a gray  hair  for  everie  line  I have  writ  against  him ; 
and  you  shall  have  all  his  heard  white  too  by  the  time  he  hath  read  over  this 
book.”  * 

How  great  a nuisance  this  bevy  of  lampooning  critics  was  considered,  and  to 
what  a height  their  shameless  effrontery  was  carried,  maybe  learnt  from  a passage 
in  a phamphet  by  Dr.  Lodge,  a contemporary  physician  of  great  learning  and 
good  sense,  who  though  he  terms  Nash,  and  perhaps  very  justly,  “the  true 
English  Aretine,”  has  drawn  a picture  which  applies  to  him  as  accurately  as  to 
any  individual  of  the  clas;  “a  fellow,”  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  old  play  with 
respect  to  this  very  man,  “ that  carried  the  deadly  stocke  in  his  pen,  whose  muze 
was  armed  with  a jag  tooth,  and  his  pen  possest  with  Hercules  furyes.”  f 

“ You  shall  know  him”  (the  envious  critic),  sajs  Lodge,  “ by  this;  he  is  a foule  lubber,  his 
tongue  tipt  with  lying,  his  heart  steeled  against  charity  ; he  walks,  for  the  most  part,  in  black, 
under  colour  of  gravity,  and  loots  as  pale  as  v‘  rr hard  of  the  ghost  which  rried  so  miserably  at 
y‘  theater , like  an  oister  wife,  Hamlet  revenge : he  is  full  of  infamy  and  slander,  insomuch  as  if 
be  ease  not  bis  stomach  in  detracting  somewhat  or  some  man  before  noontide,  he  fals  into  a 
fever  that  holds  him  while  supper  time ; he  Is  alwaies  devising  of  epigrams  or  scotics  and 
grumbles,  necromanccs  continually,  although  nothing  crosse  him,  he  never'laughs  hut  at  other 
men's  harms,  briefly  in  being  a tyrant  over  men’s  fames ; be  is  a very  Tilius  (as  Virgil  saith)  to 
his  owne  thoughtes. 

u Titiique  vultus  inter 

Qui  semper  lacerat  comeatque  raentera. 

“ The  mischiefe  is,  that  by  grave  demeanour  and  newes  bearing,  he  hath  got  some  rredile 
with  the  greater  sort,  and  manic  fowles  there  bee,  that  because  he  can  pen  preltilee,  bold  it  gospelj 
whatever  he  writes  or  speakes,  his  custome  is  to  preferre  a foole  to  credite,  to  despight  a wise 
man,  and  no  poet  lives  by  him  that  hath  not  a flout  of  him.  Let  him  spie  a man  of  wit  in  a 
taverne,  he  is  a hare  brained  quarcller.  Let  a schollcr  write,  Tush  (saith  be)  1 dike  not  these 
common  fellowes ; let  him  write  well,  he  hath  stolen  it  out  of  some  note  booke ; let  him  translate, 
tut  it  is  not  of  his  owne ; let  him  be  named  for  preferment,  he  is  insufficient  because  poore ; no  man 
shall  rise  in  his  world,  except  to  feed  his  envy ; no  man  can  continue  in  his  friendship  who 
hateth  all  men.”  He  then  adds  the  following  judicious  advice,  predicting  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  neglecting  to  pursue  it: — “ Divine  wits  for  many  things  as  sufficient  as  all  an- 
tiquity (1  speake  it  not  on  slight  surmise,  bnt  considerate  judgment)  to  you  belongs  tbe  death  that 
doth  nourish  this  poison ; to  you  the  paine  that  endure  the  reproofe.  Lilly,  the  famous  for  facility 
in  discourse;  Spencer,  best  read  in  ancient  poetry;  Daniel,  choice  in  word  and  invention; 
Draiton,  diligent  and  formall;  Tb.  Nash,  true  English  Aretine.  All  you  unnamed  professors, 
or  friends  of  poetry  (but  by  me  inwardly  honoured)  knit  your  industries  in  private  to  unite  your 
fames  in  publieke ; let  tho  strong  stay  up  the  weakc,  and  the  weakc  march  under  conduct  of  the 
strong;  and  all  so  imbattlc  yourselfes,  that  bate  of  verlue  may  not  imbase  you.  Bu  if  besotted 
with  foolish  vain  glory,  emulation  and  contempt,  you  fall  to  neglect  one  another,  * Quod  Deus 

• See  a copious  and  interesting  account  of  the  controversy  between  Nash  and  Harvej,  in  D'lsrmcli's 
Calamities  of  Authors,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  ad  40. 

f The  Hclurne  from  Parnassus  ; or  the  Scourge  of  Simony,  publiquely  acted  by  the  Students  tn  St 
Julia’s  College  in  Cambridge,  1606,— Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol  i.  p.  49. 
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omen  (ferial, ’ doubdest  it  will  be  as  Infamous  a thing  shortly  to  present  any  book  whatsoever 
learned  to  any  Maecenas  in  England,  as  it  is  to  be  headsman  in  any  free  city  in  Germanic.”  * 

Turning,  however,  from  (his  abuse  of  critical  and  satiric  talent,  let  us  direct 
our  attention  exclusively  to  those  productions  of  the  art  which  are  distinguished 
as  well  by  moderation  and  urbanity,  as  by  learning  and'acumcn. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  English  literature,  during  this  era,  nearly  all 
the  professed  critical  treatises,  if  we  except  those  of  Wilson  and  Ascham,  were 
employed  on  the  subject  of  poetry.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  • to  a 
chronological  enumeration,  accompanied  by  a few  observations,  of  these  interest- 
ing pieces.  The  lirst,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  a production  of  George  Gascoigne 
the  poet,  and  was  published  at  the  close  of  the  second  edition  of  “The  Posies  of 
George  Gascoigne  Esquire,  Corrected,  perfected,  and  augmented  by  the  Authour, 
1575.  Tam  Marti,  qttam  Mercurio.  Imprinted  at  London  by  II.  Bynneinan  for 
Richard  Smith.”  It  is  entitled,  “Certairte  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
making  of  verso  or  ryme  in  English,  written  at  the  request  of  Master  Edovardo 
Donati and  was  again  printed  in  “ The  whole  workes  of  George  Gascoigne,  Esq. 
newlve  compyled  into  one  volume,  b.  I.  1587.  This  little  tract  is  more  didactic 
than  critical ; hut  contains  several  judicious  directions,  and  some  sensible  remarks. 

Ten  years  after,  appeared  a treatise  on  “Scottis  Poesie,”  from  the  pen  of  King 
James  the  First,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  learned  monarch-com- 
menced his  career  of  authorship  with  “The  Essayes  of  a Prentise  in  the  Divine 
art  of  Poesie.  Imprinted  at  Edinburgh,  by  Thomas  Vautrouiller,  1585,  4to. 
Cum  privilegio  Regali.”  The  fifth  article  in  this  miscellany  includes  the  criticism 
in  question,  under  the  title  of  “ Ane  schnrt  Treatise,  containing  some  reulis  and 
cautelis  to  lie  observit  aridcschewit  in  Scottis  poesie.”  This  is  a production  highly 
curious,  as  well  for  its  manner  as  matter;  for,  not' content  with  mere  precept,  the 
royal  critic  has  given  us  copious  specimens  of  the  several  kinds  of  verse  then  in 
use.  The  eighth  chapter  of  this  short  treatise  is  devoted  to  this  purpose,  detailing 
rules  and  examples,  1st,  For  lang  histories,  ‘idly.  For  heroic  acts.  3dly,  For 
hcich  and  grave  subjects.  ' 4thly,  For  tragic  matters.  5thlv,  For  Flyting  or  in- 
vectives. Othly,  For  Sonnet  verse.  7thly,  For  Matters  of  love;  and  Stilly,  For 
Tenfoot  verse. 

Under  the  fifth  head  is  given  as  an  exemplar  of  the  Rouncefalles,  or  Tumbling 
verse,  the  lines  formerly  quoted  from  the  Flyting  of  Montgomery,  as  illustrative  of 
a superstition  peculiar  to  Allhallow-Eve;  and  under  the  seventh,  on  “ love 
materis,”  is  introduced  as  an  example  of  “cuttit  and  broken  verse,  qtihairof  new 
formes  are  daylie  inventit  according  to  the  Poetis  pleasour,”  the  following  stanza, 
which  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  an  English  ear  by  the  genius  of  Burns: — 


“ Quha  wald  have  t.vrde  to  heir  that  lone, 
Quhilk  birds  corrohorat  ay  ahone, 
Through  gchouting  of  the  larkis! 
They  itprang  sa  heich  into  the  skyea, 
Quhill  Cupide  walknis  with  the  cryis 
Of  Nature’s  chapcll  clerkrs. 

Then  leaving  alllhc  heavins  above, 

He  lichted  on  the  eard  ; 


Lo ! how  that  lytill  god  of  love 
Before  me  then  appeard. 

So  mylde-like 
And  child-like, 

With  how  thre  quarters  skant, 
So  inoilie 
And  eoylie, 

He  lukit  lyke  a Sant.” 


It  is  observable  that  James,  in  assigning  his  “twa  caussis”  for  composing  this 
work,  tells  us  that  “albeit  sindrie  lies  written  of  it  (poesie)  in  English,  (juhilk  is 
likest  to  our  language,  zit  we  differ  from  thaino  in  sindrie  reulis  of  poesie,  as  ze 
will  find  be  experience;”  hut  who  these  sundry  writers  were,  has  not,  with  the 
exception  of  Gascoigne’s  “ Notes  of  Instruction,”  been  hitherto  discovered. f 


• Wits  Miscrie  And  The  Worlds  Madncssc.  Discovering  the  Devils  incarnate  of  ibis  Age.  1596. — 
Vide  Beloe’s  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books,  voT.  ii.  p.  164,  165. 

t For  a further  and  more  minute  account  of  James’s  44  Bssnves,”  I refer  the  reader  to  Pinkerton's  An- 
cient Sootiah  Poems,  vol.  i.  ii.  cxix. ; to  Park's  Hojal  and  Noble  Authors,  voL  i.  n.  120;  to  Ccusura 
Literaria,  vol.  ii.  p.  364;  and  to  Bcloe's  Amcdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books,  vol.  i.  p.  230 
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It  is  barely  possible  that  the  royal  critic  may  have  included  in  his  “ siudrie," 
the  next  work  which  wo  have  to  record  on  the  subject,  the  production  of  our  im- 
mortal Spenser,  and  entitled  “The  English  Poet,”  a work  which  we  lament  should 
have  been  suffered  to  perish  in  manuscript.  Its  existence  was  first  intimated  (o 
the  public  in  1579,  by  E.  K.,  in  his  argument  to  the  tenth  Aeglogue  of  the  “ S hep- 
heard’ s Calender,”  with  a promise,  which  unfortunately  proved  faithless,  of  com- 
mitting it  to  the  press.  Poetry,  observes  this  commentator,  is  “no  art,  but  a 
divine  gift  and  heavenly  instinct  not  to  be  gotten  by  labour  and  learning,  but 
adorned  with  both ; and  poured  into  the  witte  by  a certaine  Enthusiasmos  and 
celestial  inspiration,  as. the  Author  hereof  elsewhere  at  large  discourscth  in  his 
booke  called  “ The  English  Poet,”  which  booke  being  lately  come  to  my  handes, 
I minde  also  by  God's  grace,  upon  further  advisement,  to  publish.”  * That  the 
taste  and  erudition  of  Spenser  had  rendered  this  critical  essay  highly  interesting, 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  and  though  the  only  positive  testimony  to  its 
•composition  rests  on  the  single  authority  which  we  have  quoted,  it  is  extremely 
probable,  from  the  manner  in  which  its  acquisition  by  the  commentator  is  men- 
tioned, that  the  MS.  had  circulated,  and  Continued  to  circulate,  among  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  poet,  for  some  years. 

Scarcely  had  the  British  Solomon  published  his  juvenile  criticisms,  when  a 
kindred  work  issued  from  the  London  press,  under  the  title  of  “ A Discourse  rtf 
English  Poetrie,  together  with  the  Author’s  Judgment  touching  the  reformation -of 
our  English  verse.  By  William  Webbe,  Graduate.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
John  Charlewood.  4to,  1586.”  Black  letter. 

The  chief  purport  of  this  pamphlet,  now  so  rare  that  only  three  copies  are  known 
to  exist,-}-  is  to  propose,  what  the  author  tetris,  “a  perfect  platform,  orprosodia  of 
versifying,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,”  a scheme  which,  though  sup- 
ported by  Sidney,  Dyer,  Spenser,  and  Harvey,  happily  miscarried.  “ The  hexa- 
meter verse,”  says  Nash,  with  great  good  sense,  in  his  controversy  with  Harvey* 
“ I graunt  to  be  a gentleman  of  an-  auncicnt  house  (so  is  many  an  English  beggar) , 
yet  this  clyme  of  ours  liee  cannot  thrive  in ; our  speech  is  too  craggy  for  him  to 
set  his  plough  in;  hee  goes  twitching  and  hopping  in  our  language,  like  a man 
running  upon  quagmires,  up  the  hill  in  one  syllabic  and  downc  the  dale  in  another, 
retaining  no  part  of  that  stately  smooth  gate  which  he  vaunts  himself  with 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins.”  :} 

Webbe’s  “ Discourse,”  however,  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  Characters  which 
he  has  drawn  of  the  English  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  his  own  time.  He  notices, 
also,  “ Gaskoynes  Instructions  for  versifying and,  after  declaring  the  Shepherd’s 
Calender  inferior  neither  to  Theocritus  nor  Virgil,  he  expresses  an  ardent  wish 
that  the  other  works  of  Spenser  might  getabroad,  and  especially  his  “ English  Poet, 
which  his  friend  E.  K.  did  once  promise  to  publish.”  The  tract  concludes  with 
the  author’s  assertion,  that  his  “onely  ende”  in  compiling  it  was  “not  as  an 
exquisite  censure  concerning  the  matter,”  but  “that  it  might  be  an  occasion  to 
have  the  same  thoroughly,  and  with  greater  discretion  taken  in  hande,  and 
laboured  by  some  other  of  greater  abilitie,  of  whom  I know  there  be  manic  among 
the  famous  poets  in  London,  who  both  for  learning  and  leysure  may  handle  the 
argument  far  more  pythelie.”  § 

In  15S8,  Abraham  Frauncc,  another  encourager  and  writer  of  English  Hexa- 
meter and  Pentameter  verses,  published  in  octavo,  a critical  treatise,  a mixture 
of  prose  and  verse,  under  the  quaint  title  of  “ The  Arcadian  Rhetoricke,  or  the 
Precepts  of  Rhetoricke  made  plain  by  example,  Greeke,  Latyne,  Englishe,  Italyan, 

# Spenser's  Works  aptld  Todd,  toI.  i.  p.  161. 

-{■  One  in  the  King’-*  Library,  one  in  the  late  Mr.  Malone's  collection,  and  one  purchased  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hlandford,  at  the  Rnxburglie  Sale,  for  64/. ! 

£ Vide  Nash’s  M Four  Letters  Confuted,”  and  his  “Have  with  ye  to  Saffron- Walden ,n  and-  Disraeli’s 
Calamities  of  Authors,  rol.  i. 

§ Vide  Oldys’s  British  Librarian,  p.  86,  and  Beloe’s  Anecdotes  of  Literature  ami  Scarce  Books,  toI.  i. 
p.  384. 
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and  Spanislie."  This-  rare  volume  is  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Malone,  and  is  valuable, 
observes  Warton,  for  its  English  examples.  * 

In  the  same  year  which  produced  Fraunce’s  work,  appeared  the  “Touch-Stone 
of  Wittes,"  written  by  Edward  Hake,  and  printed  at  London  by  Edmund  Boti- 
faunt.  This  little  tract  is  employed  in  sketching  the  features  of  the  chief  poets  of 
the  day;  but  differs  not  materially  from  “Webbe’s  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie," 
from,  which,  indeed,  it  is  principally  compiled.  Hake  describes  himself  (in 
another  of  his  productions  called  “ A Touchstone  for  this  time  present,”)  as  an 
“attorney  of  the  Common  Pleas;”  mentions  his  having  been  educated  under  John 
Hopkins,  whom  he  terms  a learned  and  exquisite  teacher,  and  when  criticising 
tho  “Mirrour  of  Magistrates”  ip  his  “Touchstone  of  Wittes,”  speaks  of  its 
augmentor,  John  Higgins,  as  his  particular  friend,  f 

But  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  which  was  published  in  the  province  of  cri- 
ticism, during  the  life-time  of  Shakspeare,  was  written  by  George  Puttenham,' 
and  entitled  “ The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  Contrived  inlo  three  Bookes  : The  first 
of  Poets  and  Poesie,  the  second  of  Proportion,  the  third  of  Ornament.  At  London, 
Printed  by  Richard  Field,  dwelling  in  the  black-Friers  neero  Ludgatc.  1589.” 

This  book,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  considerably  anterior  to  its 
publication,  was  printed  anonymously,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  Spenser  and 
Sidney.  ^ Bolton,  whose  “ Hypocritica”  was  written  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
though  not  printed  until  1722,  mentions  Puttcnham,  however,  as  the  reputed  au- 
thor; and  a reference  to  Bolton’s  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Oxford, 
enabled  Anthony  Wood  to  announce  this  fact  to  the  public.  “ There  is,"  says  he, 
“ a book  in  being  called  The  Art  of  English  Poesie,  not  written  by  Sydney,  as 
some  have  thought,  but  rather  by  one  Puttenham,  sometime  a Gentleman  Pen- 
sioner to  Qu.  Elijah.”  § 

An  elegant  reprint  of  this  old  critic  has  been  lately  (1811)  edited  by  Mr.  Hasle- 
wood,  in  which,  with  indefatigable  industry  and  research,  he  has  collected  all  that 
could  throw  light  on  the  personal  and  literary  history  of  his  author.  His  opinion 
of  the  critical  acumen  of  Puttenham,  though  favourable,  is  not  too  highly  co- 
loured. “ Puttenham,”  he  remarks,  “ was  a candid  but  sententious  critic.  What 
his  observations  want  in  argument,  is  made  up  for  by  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment; and  his  conclusions,  notwithstanding  their  brevity,  are  just  and  pertinent. 
He  did  not  hastily  scan  his  author,  to  indulge  in  an  untimely  sneer,  and  his  opi- 
nions were  adopted  by  contemporary  writers,  and  have  not  been  dissented  from  by 
the  moderns.  “ 

Of  the  same  tenour  are  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  opens  his  analysis 
of  the  " Arte  of  English  Poesie,”  with  asserting  that  it  “ is  on  many  accounts  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  entertaining,  and,  intrinsically,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth;"  infinitely  superior,  he  adds,  as  an  elementary 
treatise  on  the  arts,  to  the  volumes  of  Wilson  and  Webbe,  “ as  being  formed 
on  a more  comprehensive  scale,  and  illustrated  by  examples;  while  the  co- 
pious intermixture  of  contemporary  anecdote,  tradition,  manners,  opinions,  and 
the  numerous  specimens  of  coeval  poetry,  no  where  else  preserved,  contribute  to 
form  a volume  of  infinite  amusement,  curiosity,  and  value.”  -j-f 

To  various  parts  of  this  interesting  treatise,  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently 
to  refer,  when  discussing  the  subjects  of  miscellaneous  poetry  and  metropolitan 
manners.  It  is  indeed  a store-house  of  poetical  erudition. 

The  next  work  which,  in  tho  order  of  publication,  falls  under  our  notice,  is  Sir 
John  Harrington’s  “ Apologie  of  Poetry,"  prefixed  in  1591  to  his  Version  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.  It  is  a production  of  some  merit,  displaying  both 


* Warton ’h  History  of  Bntrlish  Poetry.  toI.  iii.  p.  406.  f Ibid  p.  Wb. 

J u Mr.  Wanley.  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Harley  Library,  says  he  had  beea  told,  that  Edm.  Spencer  was 
tho  author  of  thnt  book,  which  came  out  anonymous.”  Vide  Todd's  Spenser,  toI.  i p.  clviii. 

$ Wood’s  A tiit-iuc  Qxori.  edit.  1691.  vol.  i.  col.  184  **  Hade  wood’s  Reprint,  1811,  p.  xi. 

f f Censure  Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
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judgment  and  ingenuity;  but  is  most  remarkable  for  the  earliest  notice  of 
Puttenham's  Arte  of  Poesie,  and  for  atTording  a striking  proof  of  the  obscurity  in 
which  that  critic  had  enveloped  himself  with  regard  to  its  parentage;  for  though 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  its  publication,  it  appears  that  neither  the  Queen,  her  • 
courtiers,  nor  the  literary  world,  had  the  slightest  idea  of  its  origin,  and  Sir  John 
speaks  of  the  author  under  the  appellation  of  “ Ignoto.”  Neither,”  says  lie,  “ do 
I suppose  it  to  be  greatly  behoovefull  for  this  purpose,  to  trouble  you  with  the 
curious  definitions  of  a poet  and  poesie,  and  with  the  subtill  distinctions  of  their 
sundrie  kinds ; nor  to  dispute  how  high  and  supernatural  the  name  of  a Maker  is, 
so  christened  in  English  by  that  unknowne  Godfather,  that  this  last  yeare  save  one, 
viz.  1589,  set  forth  a booke  called  the  Art  of  English  Poetrie  ; and  least  of  all  do  I 
purpose  to  bestow  any  long  time  to  argue,  whether  Plato,  Zenophon,  and  Erasmus, 
writing  fictions  and  dialogues  in  prose,  may  justly  lie  called  poets,  or  whether 
Lucan  writing  a story  in  verse  be  an  historiographer,  or  whether  Master  Fain: 
translating  Virgil,  Master  Golding  translating  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  and  my  selfe 
in  this  worke  that  you  see,  be  any  more  than  versifiers,  as  the  same  Ignoto 
termeth  all  translators." 

Poetry,  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  Apology,  had  to  boast  of  a champion  of  still 
greater  prowess,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whose  “ Defence  of  Poesie” 
was  first  made  public  in  1595.  It  had,  however,  been  previously  circulated  in 
manuscript  for  some  years;  thus  Sir  John  Harrington  refers  to  it  in  his  Apology 
1591,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  written  so  early  as  1581  or  1682. 
This  delightful  piece  of  criticism  exhibits  the  taste  and  erudition  of  Sir  Philip  in  a 
striking  light;  the  style  is  remarkable  for  amenity  and  simplicity;  the  laws  of  the 
Dralua  and  Epopma  are  laid  down  with  singular  judgment  and  precision,  and  the 
cause  of  poetry  is  strenuously  and  successfully  supported  against  the  calumny  and 
abuse  of  the  puritanical  scowlers,  one  of  whom  had  the  effrontery  to  dedicate  to 
him  his  collection  of  scurrility,  in  the  very  title-page  of  which  he  classes  poets  with 
pipers  and  jesters,  and  terms  them  the  “ caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth.”  " 

A very  ingenious  “ Comparative  Discourse  of  our  English  Poets,  with  theGreeke, 
Latino,  and  Italian  Poets,”  was  published  by  Francis  Meres,  in  1598,  under  the 
title  of  “ Palladia  Tainia,  Wit’s  Treasury.”  f « Meres  is  certainly  much  indebted 
to  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie; 
but  he  has  considerably  extended  the  catalogue  of  poets,  and  it  should  be  added, 
that  his  comparisons  are  drawn  with  no  small  portion  of  skill  and  felicity,  and 
that  his  criticisms  are,  for  the  most  part,  just  and  tersely  expressed. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  in- 
troduce the  Roman  measures  into  English  verse,  in  a duodecimo  entitled  “ Obser- 
vations in  the  Art  of  English  Poesie,  by  Thomas  Campion,  wherein  it  is  demonstra- 
tively proved,  and  by  example  confirmed,  that  the  English  toong  will  receive  eight 
severail  kinds  of  numbers,  proper  to  itselfe,  which  are  all  in  this  book  set  forth, 
and  were  never  before  this  time  by  any  man  attempted.”  London;  printed  by 
Richard  Field,  for  Andrew  Wise.  1602. 

The  object  of  this  tract,  which  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Buckhurst,  whom  he  terms, 
“ the  noblest  judge  of  poesie.”  was  not  only  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  clas- 
sical metres,  but  to  abolish,  if  possible,  the  use  of  rhyme.  “ For  this  end,"  says 
he  in  his  preface,  “ have  I studyed  to  induce  a true  forme  or  versefying  into  our 
language,  for  the  vulgar  and  unartificial  custome  of  riming  hath,  I know,  detered 
many  excellent  wits  from  the  exercise  of  English  Poesy.” 

* “The  Schole  of  Abuse;  containing  a pleasant  invective  against  poets,  piper*,  players,  jesters,  &c. 
and  such  like  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth,  by  Stc.  Gossen,  Stud.  Oxon.  dedicated,  to  M Philip 
Sidney,  Esquier,  15/9. 

f **  Pnlladis  Tainia.  Wits  Treasury.  Being  the  second  part  of  Wits  Common  Wealth.  By  Francis 
Meres,  Maister  of  Artes  of  both  Universities.  Vivitur  ingenio,  cetera  mortis  enmt.  At  London  printed 
by  P.  Short,  for  Cuthhert  Bur  hie,  and  ure  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  at  the  Royall  Exchange.  1598. n Small 
8vo.  leaves  174.  We  arc  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Haslewood  for  reprinting  the  whole  of  the  * Com- 
parative Discourse  ” in  the  niuth  volume  of  the  Ceusura  Litcraria,  us  it  must  necessarily  be  to  us  a subject 
of  frequent  reference 
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In  consequence  of  this  determination,  he  lias  enforced  his  “ Observations”  by 
examples  on  the  classic  model,  without  rhyme;  and  among  them,  at  p.  12.  is  a 
specimen  of  what  he  calls  Licentiate  lambicks,  which  is,  in  fact,  our  present  blank 
verse. 

This  systematic  attack  upon  rhyme  speedily  called  for  a consummate  master  of 
the  art  in  its  defence;  for  in  1603  appeared,  “ A Defence  of  Rynie,  against  a 
pamphlet  intituled,  Observations  in  the  Art  of  Poesie,  wherein  is  demonstratively 
proved  that  ryme  is  the  fittest  harmony  of  wordes  that  comports  with  our  lan- 
guage." By  Samuel  Daniel. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  elegant  and  correct  poet  has  obtained  a com- 
plete victory  over  his  opponent,  whom  he  censures,  not  so  much  for  attempting 
the  introduction  of  new  measures,  as  for  his  abuse  of  rhyme ; lie  might  have  shown 
his  skill,  he  justly  and  eloquently  observes,  “ without  doing  wrong  to  the  honour 
of  the  dead,  wrong  to  the  fame  of  the  living,  and  wrong  to  England,  in  seeking  to 
lay  reproach  upon  her  native  ornaments,  and  to  turn  the  fair  stream  and  full  course 
of  her  accents,  into 'the  shallow  current  of  a loose  uncertainty,  clean  out  of  the 
way  of  her  known  delight.  — Therefore  here  stand  1 forth,"  he  adds  in  a subse- 
quent paragraph,  “ only  to  make  good  the  place  we  have  thus  taken  up,  and  to 
defend  the  sacred  monuments  erected  therein,  w hich  contain  the  honour  of  the 
dead,  the  fame  of  the  living,  the  glory  of  peace,  and  the  best  power  of  our  speech, 
and  wherein  so  many  honourable  spirits  have  sacrificed  to  memory  their  dearest 
passions,  showing  by  what  divine  iniluence  they  have  been  moved,  and  under  what 
stars  they  lived.” 

Great  modesty  and  good  sense  distinguish  this  pamphlet,  in  which  the  author 
candidlyallows  that  rhyme  has  been  sometimes  too  lavishly  used  and  where  blank 
verse  might  have  been  substituted  with  better  effect,  and  he  concludes  his  “ De- 
fence” with  some  excellent  remarks  on  affectation  in  the  choice  and  collocation  of 
words,  a vice  from  which  lie  was  more  free  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  sim- 
plicity and  purity,  in  fact,  being  the  leading  features  of  his  style. 

The  last  critic  of  the  era  to  which  we  are  limited,  is  Edward  Bolton,  whose 
“ llvpercritica ; Or  a Rule  of  Judgment  for  writing  or  reading  our  llistorys,”  a 
small  collection  of  tracts  or  essays,  “ occasioned,”  says  Warton,  “ by  a passage 
in  Sir  Henry  Saville’s  Epistle  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  our  old  Latin  historians, 
1596,”  was  supposed  by  Wood,  in  a note  on  the  MS.  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  to  have  been  written  about  1010.  But  that  this  date  is  too  early  is  evi- 
dent from  the  work  itself;  for  in  the  fourth  essay,  which  is  entitled  “ Prime 
Gardens  for  gathering  English  ; according  to  the  true  gage  or  standard  of  the 
tongue  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,”  King  James's  poetry  is  spoken  of  in 
the  following  manner : — “ I dare  not  presume  to  speak  of  his  Majesty’s  exercises 
in  this  heroick  kind,  because  I see  them  all  left  out  in  that  which  Montague  Ion) 
bishop  of  Winchester  hath  given  us  of  his  royal  writings.”  * Now  Bishop  Mon- 
tague’s edition  or  James’s  Works  was  not  published  until  1616. 

The  principal  writers  in  prose  and  poetry,  anterior  to  1600,  are  noticed  in  this 
fourth  division  of  the  “ Hypercritica,"  and  the  judgment  passed  upon  them  is, 
in  general,  correct  and  satisfactory,  and  does  credit  to  the  “ sensible  old  English 
critic,”  as  Warton  emphatically  terms  him. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  “ Hypercritica”  should  have  been  suffered  to  continue 
in  its  manuscript  state  until  1722,  at  which  period  it  vvasqirinted  by  Anthony  Hall 
at  the  end  of  Trivet’s  “ Annalium  continuatio.”  Oxford,  8vo. 

Bolton,  whom  Ritson  calls  “ a profound  scholar  and  eminent  critic,”  f was 
certainly  a man  of  considerable  learning,  and  occupied  no  small  space  in  the  public 
eye  as  an  historian,  pliilologer,  and  antiquary. 

To  this  enumeration  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  some  notice  of  thaMndustrious 
race  of  critics,  termed  Commentators;  a species  which,  for  the  last  half  century, 


Hjrpcrcriticn.  AJdrcs*  ir.  sect.  3 p.  *237 
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has  boon  employed  as  laboriously  on  old  English,  as  formerly  were  the  German 
Literati  on  ancient  classical,  literature.  Of  this  mode  of  illustration,  which  has 
lately  thrown  so  much  light  op  the  manners  and  learning  of  our  poet’s  age,  two 
early  and  very  ingenious  specimens  may  be  mentioned  under  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James.  The  first  is  the  Commentary  of  E.  K.  on  the  Shepheards 
Calender  of  Spenser,  in  15*9;  and  the  second,  the  learned  Notes  of  Seldon  on  the 
first  eighteen  Songs  of  the  Polyolbion  of  Drayton,  161-2  ; both  productions  of  great 
merit,  but  especially  the  last,  which  exhibits  a large  portion  of  acumen  and  re- 
search, united  to  an  equal  share  of  discrimination  and  judgment. 

Such  are  the  chief  critics  on  English  literature  who  nourished  during  the  life- 
time of  Shakspeare.  That  some  of  them  contributed  very  materially  towards 
the  improvement  of  polite  literature,  and  especially  of  poetry,  by  stimulating  the 
genius  and  guiding  the  taste  of  their  contemporaries,  must  be  readily  granted, 
and  more  particularly  may  these  benefits  be  attributed  to  the  labours  of  Webho, 
Puttenham,  Sidney,  and  Meres.  How  far  the  manuscripts  of  Spenser  and  Bolton, 
at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  our  critical  era,  assisted  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind,  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but  as  the  circulation  of  works  in  this 
state  is  generally  very  confined,  we  cannot  suppose,  even  admitting  the  industry 
and  admiration  of  their  favoured  readers  to  have  been  strongly  excited,  that  their 
effect  could  have  been  either  widely  or  permanently  felt. 

It  would  be' a subject  of  still  greater  curiosity,  coidd  we  determine,  with  any 
approach  towards  precision,  in  what  degree  Shakspeare  was  indebted,  for  his  pro- 
gress in  English  literature,  to  the  authors  whom  we  have  just  enumerated,  under 
the  kindred  branches  of  philology  and  criticism. 

Of  his  assiduity  as  a reader  of  English  books,  whether  original  or  translated, 
bis  works  atrord  the  most  positive  and  abundant  proofs;  and  that  he  was  pe- 
culiarly attentive  to  the  philology  of  his  native  language  is  to  be  learnt  from  the 
same  source.  We  have  already  noticed  his  satirical  allusion  to  Florioand  Lilly 
in  the  character  of  Holofernes,  and  a similar  stroke  on  the  innovating  pedantry  of 
tlie  times,  will  be  found  in  his  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  which  was  probably 
directed  against  another  equally  bold  attempt  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  ortho- 
graphy. The  experiment  was  made  by  Bullokar,  of  whose  Brief  Grammar  a 
slight  mention  has  been  given,  in  a book  entitled  an  “ Amendment  of  Ortho- 
graphic for  English  Speech,"  1680;  in  which  the  author  proposes  not  only  an 
entire  change  in  the  established  mode  of  spelling,  hut  a total  revolution  also  in  the 
practice  of  printing.  To  level  a sarcasm  at  the  head  of  this  daring  innovator  may 
have  been  the  aim  of  the  poet,  where  he  represents  Benedict  complaining  of 
Claudio,  that  “ he,  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest 
man,  and  a soldier;  and  now  he  is  turned  Ortiiografhkr  ; his  words  area  very 
fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes.  ” — Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

In  a former  part  of  this  work  we  have  mentioned  some  of  the  books  to  which  our 
great  poet  must  have  had  recourse  in  the  progress  even  of  his  limited  education  in 
the  country;  and  on  his  settlement  in  London,  we  cannot,  with  any  probability, 
conceive,  that  a mind  so  active,  comprehensive,  and  acute,  would  sit  down  con- 
tent with  its  juvenile  acquisitions,  and  hesitate  to  inspect  those  treatises  on  philo- 
logy and  criticism  which  had  acquired  the  popular  approbation,  and  were  adapted 
to  the  years  of  manhood.  Not  only,  indeed,  did  he  peruse  w ith  av  idity  the  “ Arte 
of  Rhetoricke"  of  Wilson,  and  the  “Scolemaster"  of  Asrham,  but  we  are  con- 
vinced, from  a thorough  study  of  his  writings,  that  so  extensive  was  his  range  of 
reading,  that  not  a translation  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
or  French  appeared,  but  what  was  soon  afterwards  to  lie  found  in  the  hands  of 
Shakspeare.  His  dramas,  in  fact,  even  without  the  aid  of  his  indefatigable 
commentators,  assure  us,  in  almost  every  page,  that,  if  not  erudite  from  the 
possession  of  many  languages,  he  was  truly  and  substantially  learned  in  every 
other  sense;  in  the  vast  accumulation  of  materials  drawn  through  the  medium 
of  translation,  from  the  most  distant  and  varied  sources. 
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Thgt  he  had  not  only  read,  but  availed  liimself  professionally  of  Wilson's  Rhe- 
toric, will  be  evident,  we  think,  from  a passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  from 
this  critic,  in  support  of  a similar  opinion.  Wilson  has  mentioned  Tiruon  of 
Athens  in  such  a manner  as  might  lead  Shakspeare  to  select  this  misanthropy  for 
dramatic  exhibition  ; but  the  very  character  and  language  of  Dogberry  seem  to 
be  anticipated  in  the  following  sketch:— “ Another  good  fellow  of  the  countrey, 
being  an  oflicer  and  mayor  of  a toune,  and  desirous  to  speak  like  a fine  learned 
man,  having  just  occasion  to  rebuke  a runnegate  fellowc,  said  after  this  wise,  in 
agreate  heate: — Thou  yngraine  and  vacation  knave,  if  I take  thee  any  more  with- 
in the  circumcision  of  my  dampnation,  I will  so  corrupt  thee,  that  all  other 
vacation  knaves  shall  take  ilsamplc  by  thee."* 

We  cannot,  however,  coalesce  with  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  Holoferncs  as  founded  on  the  Scholemaster  of  Ascham,  and  that  in 
drawing  the  colloquial  excellence  ascribed  to  the  pedagogue  by  Sir  Nathaniel,  the 
poet  had  in  his  minds-eve  the  conversation  at  Lord  Burleigh’s  table,  so  strikingly 
recorded  by  A sc  bain  in  his  preface.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  our 
author  had  read,  and  with  much  pleasure  and  profit,  the  invaluable  treatise  of 
that  accomplished  scholar; -but  the  general  folly  and  pedantry  of  Holofemes  are 
such,  notwithstanding  the  culogium  of  his  clerical  companion,  as  to  preclude  all 
idea  that  the  character  could  have  been  sketched  from  such  a model; — it  is,  in 
fact,  a broad  caricature  of  some  well  known  pedant  of  the  day,  and  we  must 
agree  w ith  the  commentators  in  fixing  upon  Plorio  as  the  most  probable  prototype. 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  that,  if  Shakspeare  were  the  assiduous  reader  which 
we  have  supposed  him  to  be,  and  no  judge,  indeed,  of  his  works  can  doubt  it,  he 
must  have  perused  with  peculiar  interest  the  critical  treatises  on  poets  and  poetry 
which  were  puldished  during  his  march  to  fame.  It  wil!-be  considered,  therefore, 
scarcely  as  an  assumption  to  conclude,  that  the  works  of  Webbe,  Puttenham, 
Sidney,  and  Meres  were  familiar  to  his  mind  ; and  though  he  must  have  written 
with  too  much  haste,  and  with  too  much  attention  to  the  gratifications  of  the 
million,  to  carry  their  precepts,  and  especially  the  strictures  of  Sidney,  into  perfect 
execution,  yet  it  is  very  reasonable  to  conceive  that  even  his  early  works  may  have 
been  rendered  less  imperfect  by  the  perusal  of  Webbe  and  Puttenham ; and  that, 
as  he  advanced  in  his  professional  career,  the  improved  mechanism  of  his  dramas, 
and  his  greater  attention  to  the  unities,  may  have  been  in  some  degrees  derived 
from  the  keen  invectives  of  Sir  Philip. 

That  Shakspeare,  in  return,  contributed,  more  than  any  other  poet,  to  enrich 
and  modulate  his  native  language,  is  now  freely  admitted;  but  that  he  was  held  in 
similar  estimation  by  his  contemporaries,  and  even  at  an  early  period  of  his  poe- 
tical progress,  may  be  interred  from  what  Markham  has  said  of  the  “poets  of  his 
age"  in  1595,  when  Shakspeare  had  published  some  of  his  poems,  and  had  pro- 
duced his  Romeo,  and  from  what  Meres,  in  1598,  mere  specifically  applies  to  our 
author;  the  former  observing,  in  the  Dedication  of  his  “Gentleman's  Academie," 
with  reference'  to  the  Booke  of  St.  Albans,  originally  published  in  1486,  that 
“our  tong  being  not  of  such  puritic  then,  as  at  this  day  the  Poets  of  our  ago  havo 
raised  it  to:  of  whom,  and  in  whose  behalf  I wil  say  thus  much,  that  our  nation 
may  only  thinke  hersetfe  beholding  for  the  glory  and  exact  compendiousnes  of  our 
language;”  and  the  latter  expressly  terming  our  poet,  from  the  superiority  of  his 
diction  and  versification,  “ mellifluous  and  honey-toogued  Shakspeare. — Vol.  ix, 
p.  46.  y,-.  „ 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  National  Literature,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  pro- 
gress which  History,  General,  Local,  and  Personal,  may  be  deemed  to  have  mad<>, 
during  the  era  to  which  we  are  limited.  - , 

History  appears  in  every  country  to  have  been  late  in  acquiring  its  best  and 
most  legitimate  form,  and  to  have  been  usually  preceded  by  annals  or  chronicles, 


* Wilsons  Art  of  Rhetoric,  p 16?,  anti  Chalmers’s  Apology,  p.  160. 
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whirl),  aspiring  to  no  unity  in  arrangement,  and  void  of  alt  political  or  philoso- 
phical deduction,  were  confined  to  a hare  chronological  detail  of  facts.  Such  was 
the  state  of  this  important  branch  of  literature  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth; 
numerous  chroniclers  had  flourished  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Fabian  and 
HaH,  but  with  little  to  recommend  them,  except  the  minuteness  of  their  register, 
and  the  occasional  illustrations  of  manners  and  customs:  and  more  distinguish- 
able for  credulity  and  prolixity  than  for  any  other  characteristics. 

The  chronicle  of  Holinshed,  however,  which  appeared  in  1577,  and  a second 
edition  in  1587,  merits  a higher  title.  It  is  more  full  and  complete  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Reginald  Wolfe,  the  Queen’s  printer, 
for  stimulating  the  historian  to  the  undertaking,  who  was  assisted,  in  his  labo- 
rious task,  by  several  able  eoadjutors,  and  particularly  by  the  Rev.  William 
Harrison,  whose  Description  of  England,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  is  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  document,  as  a picture  of  the  country,  and  of  the  cos- 
tume, and  mode  of  living  of  its  inhabitants,  which  the  sixteenth  century  has 
produced. 

The  example  of  Holinshed  was  followed,  towards  the  close  of  our  period,  by 
Stowe  and  Speed,  writers  more  succinct  in  their  narrative,  more  correct  in  their 
style,  and  more  philosophical  in  their  matter.  The  “History  of  Great  Britain” 
by  Speed,  the  "second  edition  of  which  was  printed  under  the  author’s  care  in 
1(>‘20,  is,  in  every  respect,  a work  of  very  great  merit,  whether  we  consider  its 
authorities,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  in  fact  a production  which 
maybe  read  with  great  pleasure  and  profit  at  the  present  day,  and  makes  a nearer 
approach,  than  any  former  chronicle,  to  the  tone  of  legitimate  history. 

In  the  meantime,  the  more  classical  form  of  this  branch  of  literature  was 
making  a rapid  progress.  Numerous  attempts  were  published,  partaking  of  a 
mixed  character,  neither  assuming  the  dignity  of  history,  nor  descending  to  the 
minuteness  of  the  chronicle;  Newton’s  History  of  the  Saracens,  and  Fulbeck's 
Account  of  the  Roman  Factions,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  specimens  : but  the  great  historians  of  this  period,  who  condescended  to 
use  their  native  tongue,  were  Raleigh,  Hayward,  Knolles.  Bacon,  and  Daniel, 
writers  who  in  this  province  still  hold  no  interior  rank  among  the  classics  of  tlieir 
country.  The  “ History  of  the  World,”  by  Sir  Walter,  exhibits  great  strength 
of  style,  and  much  solidity  of  judgment;  Hayward's  Lives  of  the  three  Norman 
Kings,  and  of  Henry  the  IV.  and  Edward  the  VI.,  contain  many  curious  facts  to 
which  sufficient  attention  has  not  yet  been  paid  ; his  diction  is  neat  and  smooth, 
but  he  adopts  too  profusely  the  classical  costume  of  framing  speeches  for  his  prin- 
cipal characters.  Knolles’s  “ General  History  of  the  Turks"  is  an  elaborate  arid 
useful  work,  arid  its  language  is  clear,  nervous,  and  often  powerfully  descriptive. 
Bacon's  Henry  the  Vllth  betrays  too  much  or  the  apologist  for  arbitrary  power, 
but  it  is  otherwise  of  great  value;  it  is  written  from  original,  and  now  lost,  ma- 
terials, w ith  vigour  and  philosophical  acuteness.  But  these  historians  are  excelled, 
in  purity  of  style  and  perspicuity  of  narration,  by  Daniel,  whose  “ History  of 
England,"  closing  w ith  the  reign  of  Edw  ard  the  Third,  is  a production  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  however,  two  historians,  w ho,  by  rejecting  their 
vernacular  language,  and  adopting  that  of  ancient  Rome,  acquired  for  a time  a 
more  extended  celebrity  in  this  department.  Burhunan  and  Camden  are,  or 
should  be,  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  history  and  topography.  The  “ Rerum  Scoti- 
carum  Historia’’  of  the  first  of  these  historians,  and  the  “ Annales  Rerum  Angli- 
canarum  et  llibernicarum”  of  the  second,  are  productions  in  deserved  estimation  ; 
the  former  for  the  classical  purity  and  taste  exhibited  in  its  composition,  the  lat- 
ter for  its  accuracy  and  impartiality. 

Of  that  highly  and  useful  branch  of  History  which  is.  included  under  the  title  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  the  era  of  w hich  we  are  treating  affords  a most  abundant 
harvest.  The  two  great  collectors,  Hakluyt  and  I’urchas,  appear  within  its 
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range,  compiler!,  whose  industry  and  research  need  fear  no  rivalry.  Hakluyt's 
first  collection  was  -published  in  a small  volume  in  1582  ; was  increased  toa  folio 
in  1589,  and  to  three  volumes  of  the  same  size  in  1598,  containing  Upwards  of 
two  hundred  voyages.  The  still  more  ample  work  of  Purchas  was  commenced  in 
1613,  by  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  folio,  with  the  title  of  “Purchas,  his 
Pilgrimage,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  observed  in  all  Ages 
and  Places  discovered,  from  the  Creation  unto  this  present;  in  four  parts.”  Tlrfs 
elaborate  undertaking  was  greatly  augmented  in  subsequent  editions,  of  which 
the  fourth  and  best  was  published  in  1026,  in  five  volumes  folio,  the  last  four 
being  entitled  “ llnkluytus  Posthumous,  or  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims ; containing  a 
history  of  the  world,  in  sea-voyages,  and  land-travels,  by  Englishmen  and 
others.”  Purchas  professes  to  include,  in  this  immense  compilation,  the  sub- 
stance of  above  twelve  hundred  authors  ; it  contains  also  the  maps  of  Mercator 
and  Hondius,  and  numerous  engravings. 

These  vast  and  valuable  collections  are  an  honour  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James;  and  notwithstanding  the  industry  and  research  of  the  moderns,  have 
not  yet  been  superseded.  , ■ , 

To  the  gigantic,  labours  of  these  writers,  which  include  almost  every  previous 
book  on  the  subject  of  voyage  or  travel,  may  be  added  the  publication  of  two  or 
three  contemporaries  of  singular  or  useful  notoriety.  In  1611,  Thomas ‘Coryate 
primed  the  most  remarkable  of  his  eccentric  productions,  under  the  quaint 
title  of  “ Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  five  Months’  Travels,  in  France,  Savoy, 
Italy,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  some  parts  of  High  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.” 
Lond.  large  4to.  Coryate  was  a man  of  consummate  vanity,  of  some  learning, 
hut  of  no  judgment.  Inflamed  with  an  inextinguishable  desire  of  travelling,  he 
walked  over  a great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  terminating  his  life  “ in  the  midst 
of  his  Indian  travail,”  about  the  year  1617.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the  style,  and  often  the  matter  of  bis  book,  which  is  preceded  by  nearly  sixty 
copies  of  what  Fuller  calls  moQk-commending  verses.  “Prince  Henry,”  says 
the  same  writer,  “ allowed  him  a pension,  and  kept  him  for  his  servant.  Sweet- 
meats and  Coriat  made  up  the  last  course  at  all  Court-entertainments.  Indeed, 
he  was  the  courtier’s  anvil,  to  try  their  witts  upon,  and  sometimes  this  anvil  re- 
turned the  hammers  as  hard  knocks  as  it  received,  his  bluntnesse  repaying  their 
abusivenesse.”  * 

A still  greater  pedestrian  than  even  Coryate, lived,  at  this  time,  in  the  person  of 
William  Lithgow,  who  published  his  “Travels”  in  1614.  His  peregrinations  were 
extended  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  he  declares,  at  the  close  of  his 
book,  that  in  his  three  voyages  “ his  painful  feet  have  traced  over  (besides  pas- 
sages of  seas  and  rivers)  thirty-six  thousand  and  odd  miles,  which  draweth  near 
to  twice  the  circumference  of  the  whole  earth.”  His  sufferings,  throngh  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Malaga,  who  had  tortured,  robbed,  and  im- 
prisoned him,  excited  so  much  pity  and  indignation,  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  conveyed  to  Theobalds  on  a feather-bed,  being  unable  to  stand,  that 
King  James  might  be  an  eye-witness  of  “ martyred  anatomy,”  as  lie  terms  the 
miserable  condition  to  which  his  body  had  been  reduced.  Lithgow’s  “ Travels” 
are  entertaining,  and  not  ill  written, "but  they  abound  in  the  marvellous,  and  too 
often  excite  the  smile  of  incredulity.  ' 

The“  Itinerary,  or  Ten  Yeares  Travell  through  Germany,  Italy,  England,” 
etc.  a folio  volume  by  Fines  Moryson,  is  a production  of  a far  different  cast.  Mo- 
ryson  is  a sober-minded  and  veracious  traveller,  and  that  part  of  his  book  which 
relates  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  England  and  Scotland  is  peculiarly  useful 
and  interesting.  He  was  a native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  fellow  of  Peter-house, 
Cambridge.  “ He  began  his  Travels,”  relates  Fuller,  “ May  the  first,  1591,  over 
a great  part  of  Christendome,  and  no  smal|  share  of  Turky,  even  to  Jerusalem, 
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and  afterwards  printed  his  observ aliens  in  a large  book,  which,  for  the  truth 
thereof,  is  in  good  reputation,  for  of  so. great  a traveller,  he  had  nothing  of  a tra- 
veller in  him,  as  to  stretch  ip  his  reports.  At  last  he  was  Secretary  to  Charles 
Blunt,  deputyof  Ireland,  saw  and  wrote  the  conllicts  with,  and  conquest  of  Tyrone, 
a discourse  which  deserveth  credit,  because  the  writer's  eye  guides  his  pen,  and 
the  privacy  of  his  place  acquainted  him  with  many  secret  passages  of  importance. 
He  dyed  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1014.”  " 

In  that  department  ofhislory  which  may  be  termed  local , including  topography 
and  antiquities,  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  many  cultivators. 
“ Versons  of  greatest  eminence  in  this  sort  of  learning  under  queen  Elizabeth,” 
remarks  Nicolson,  “ were  Humphrey  Lhuyd,  John  Twyne,  William  Harrison, 
and  William  Camden."  -J-  Lluyd  possessed  unrivalled  celebrity  in  his  day,  for 
Camden  calls  him  “ a learned  Briton,  who,  for  know  ledge  in  antiquities,  was 
reputed  to  carry,  after  a sort,  with  him,  ail  the  credit  and  honour.”  He  wrote  a 
variety  of  tracts,  among  which  is  a fragment  of  a Commentary  on  Britain  ; a 
Description  of  the  Island  of  Mona;  a Description  of  the  Coasts  of  Scotland;  a Cho- 
rography  of  England  and  Wales;  and  a Translation  of  Caradoc’s  History  of  Wales, 
subsequently  published  by  I’owel,  and  again  by  Wynn.  Lluyd  practised  physic 
at  Denbigh  in  Wales,  and  died  there  about  the  year  1570.  His  friend  John 
Twyne,  the  translator  of  his  Goiumcntarioli  Britannic®,  under  the  title  of  The 
Breviary  of  Britain,  Loud.  1573,  lias  been  extolled  also  troth  by  Lee  and  Nicolson 
fur  his  knowledge  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country,  lie  died  in  1581, 
leaving  behind  him  two  books  of  Commentaries  on  British  History,:}:  which 
reached  the  press  in  1590,  and  various  Collectanea  relative  to  the  antiquities 
of  Britain. 

We  must  here  add  to  Bishop  Nicolson’s  enumeration  the  name  of  William 
La  m bar  do,  the  learned  author  of  “ Archaionomia,  sive  de  priscis  Anglorum  Legi- 
bus,”  and  of  the  “ Perambulation  of  Kent.”  This  last  production,  which  was 
printed  in  1570,  is  the  prolific  parent  of  our  county  histories,  works  which  have 
in  our  days  very  rapidly  increased,  and  which  exhibit  the  estimatianin  which  they 
are  held,  by  the  high  price  annexed  to  their  publication. 

Of  Harrison's  “ Historical  Description  of  the  Island  of  Britain”  we  have  already 
taken  due  notice,  and  it  would  be  superfluous,  in  this  place,  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  “ Britannia  of  Camden.”  Proceeding  therefore  to  the  reign  of  James, 
we  have  to  increase  the  catalogue  with  the  names  of  Stowe,  Norden,  Carew,  and 
Burton.  The  “Survey  of  London”  by  Stowe,  is  one  of  the  most  early,  valuable, 
and  interesting  of  our  topographical  pieces;  and  on  it  has  been  founded  the  subse- 
quent descriptions  of  Hatton,  Seymour,  Maitland,  Noorthouek,  Pennant,  and 
Malcolm.  John  Norden  is  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  topography  by  his  “ Spe- 
culum Britannia:,”  wdiich  was  meant  to  include  the  chorography  of  England,  but 
unfortunately  extends  no  farther  than  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire. 
Norden  was  the  projector  of  those  useful  works  familiarly  termed  Guides,  having 
written  a “ Guide  for  English  Travellers,”  and  a “ Surveyor's  Guide,”  both  works 
of  singular  merit.  He  died  about  the  year  1625.  Richard  Cardw,  the  author  of 
the  “ Surveyof  Cornwall,"  first  printed  in  1002,  and  termed,  by  Fuller,  “ the 
pleasant  and  faithful!  description  of  Cornwall,”  was  educated  at  Christ-Church, 
Oxford,  where,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  though  of  three  years'  standing  in  the 
University,  “ he  w as  called  out  to  dispute  extempore,  before  the  Earls  of  Leicester 
and  Warwick,  with  the  matchless  Sir  Philip  Sidney. ”§  The  Cornwall  of  Carew, 
though  now  superseded  by  the  more  elaborate  history  of  Dr.  Borlase,  is  a compi- 
lation of'great  merit,  and  makes  a nearer  approach  than  Lambarde's  Kent  to  a, 
perfect  model  for  county  topography.  Carew  died  in  1020. 


* Fuller’s  Wrfrthien,  part  iii.  p.  167.  • t Hiflofical  Libnr|,  voh  i.  p.  8. 
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William  Burton,  the  last  writer  whom  we  shall  mention  under  this  head, 
though  contemporary  with  Shakspeare  for  more  than  forty  years,  was  not 
an  author  until  six  years  after  the  poet's  death,  when  he  published  his 
“Description  of  Leicestershire,"  folio;  a book  which,  independent  of  its  own 
utility,  had  the  merit  of  stimulating  Sir  William  Dugdale  to  the  composition 
of  his  admirable  “History  of  Warwickshire.”  Burton's  work,  was  justly  ton- 
sidered  as  carrying  forward,  on  an  improved  scale,  the  plan  of  Lambarde 
and  Carew  ; it  is  now,  however,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  most  copious, 
and,  in  every  respect,  the  most  complete  countv  history  which  this  kingdom 
has  hitherto  produced,  the  “Leicestershire”  of  Vlr.  Nichols.  Burton  was  the 
friend  of  Drayton,  and  brother  to  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

The  third  branch  of  History,  the  personal  or  biographical,  cannot  boast  of 
any  very  celebrated  cultivator  during  the  period  to  which  we  are  confined. 
Many  ephemeral  sketches,  it  is  true,  were  given  of  the  naval  and  military 
commanders  of  the  day,  at  a time  when  enterprise  and  adventure  enjoyed  the 
marked  protection  of  government  ; hut  no  classical  production  in  biography, 
properly  so  called,  no  enduring  specimen  of  personal  history  seems  to  have 
issued  from  the  press  ; at  least  we  recollect  no  example,  worth  notice,  in  a 
separate  form  ; and  of  the  general  compilers  in  this  province,  we  are  reduced 
to  mention  the  names  of  Fox  and  Pits.  Tho  “Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church,”  by  the  first  of  these  writers,  commonly  called  “ Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs,” is  a mixed  composition  ; but  as  consisting  principally  of  personal  detail 
and  anecdote,  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  department  of  biography.  The 
first  edition  of  the  “ Martyrology”  was  published  in  London  in  1003,  in  one 
thick  volume  folio,  and  the  fourth  in  1583,  four  years  before  the  death  of 
the  author,  in  twro  volumes  folio.  This  popular  work,  which  was  augmented 
to  three  volumes  folio  in  1032,  has  undergone  numerous  editions,  and  perhaps 
no  book  in  our  language  has  been  more  universally  read.  “ It  may  be- 
regarded,"  remarks  Granger,  “ as  a vast  Gothic  building:  in  which  some  things 
are  superfluous,  some  irregular,- a-nd  others  manifestly  w rong  : but  which,  alto- 
gether, infuse  a kind  of  religious  reverence ; and  we  stand  amazed  at  the 
labour,  if  not  at  the  skill,  of  the  architect.  This  book  was,  by.  order  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  placed  in  the  common  halls  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, and  heads  of  colleges  ; and  was  long  looked  upon  with  a veneration 
next  to  the  Scriptures  themselves.”  * 

John  Pits,  who  died  in  1616,  was  a writer,  in  not  inelegant  Latin,  of  the 
lives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  authors  of  England.  His  work,  which  was  published 
after  his  death,  at  Paris,  in  1619,  4to.  is  usually  known  and  quoted  by  the 
title  of  “ De  illustribus  Anglia*  scriptoribus.”  He  is  a bold  plagiarist  from  Bale, 
partial  from  religious  bigotry,  and  often  inaccurate  with  regard  to  facts  and 
dates. 

To  this  summary  of  historical  literature  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a few 
remarks  on  the  translations  which  were  made,  during  the  era  in  question,  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  as  these  would  necessarily  have  much  influence 
on  the  public  taste,  and  would  throw  open  to  Shakspeare,  and  to  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  could  not  readily  appeal  to  the  originals,  many  sources  of 
imagery  and  fable.  It  appears  then,  that  from  the  year  1550  to  the  year  1616, 
all  the  great  historians  of  Groece  and  Rome  had  been,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
familiarized  in  our  languago.  That  the  Grecian  classics  were  translated  with 
any  large  portion  of  fidelity  and  spirit,  will  not  easily  be  admitted,  when  wc 
find  their  sense  frequently  taken  from  Latin  or  French  versions  ; but  they 
still  served  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  to  excite  emulation.  The  two  first  books 
of  Herodotus,  4to.  appeared  in  1584;  Thucydides  from  the  French  of  Claudo 
lie  Seyssel,  by  Thomas  Nicolls,  folio,  in  1550;  a great  part  of  Polybius,  by 

* Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England,  2J  edit.  1775.  to!,  i.  p.,222. 
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Christopher  Watson,  8vo.  in  1588  ; Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Thomas  Hocker, 
4fo.  in  1569  ; Appian,  4to.  in  1578;  Josephus,  by  Thomas  Lodge,  folio,  in 
16142  ; .Elian,  by  Abraham  Fleming,  4lo.  in  1576  ; Hcrodian,  from  the  Latin 
version  of  Politianus,  by  Nycholas  Smyth,  4to.  in  1591  ; and  Plutarch’s  Lives, 
from  the  French  of  Amyot,  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  folio,  in  1579. 

The  Roman  writers  were  more  generally  naturalized,  without  the  aid  of  an 
intermediate  version.  Livy  and  Florus  were  given  to  the  world  by  Philemon 
Holland,  folio,  in  1600;  Tacitus,  by  Sir  Henry  Savillc  and  Richard  Grenaway, 
4to.  and  folio,  in  1591  and  1598  ; Sallust,  by  Thomas  Paynell,  4to.  and  by 
Thomas  Heywood,  folio,  in  1557  and  1608 ; Suetonius,  by  Philemon  Holland, 
folio,  1606  ; Caesar,  by  Arthur  Golding,  4to.,  1565,  and  by  Clement  Edmundes, 
folio,  1600;  Justin,  by  Arthur  Golding,  4to.,  1504,  and  by  Holland,  1606; 
Quintus  Curtins,  by  John  Rrande,  8vo.,  1561;  Eutropius,  by  Nic.  Howard, 
8vo.,  1564,  and  Marcellinus,  by  P.  Holland,  folio,  1609. 

Such  are  the  chief  authors,  original  and  translated,  which,  in  the  province 
of  History,  general,  local  and  personal,  added  liberally  to  the  mass  of  information 
and  utility  which  was  rapidly  accumulating  throughout  the  Shakspearean  era. 

That  our  great  poet  amply  availed  himself  of  these  stores,  more  particularly 
in  those  dramas  which  are  founded  on  domestic  and  foreign  history,  every 
attentive  reader  of  his  works  must  have  adequate,  proof.  Several,  indeed,  of 
the  writers  that  we  have  enumerated,  though  exclusively  belonging  to  our 
period,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  literature 
of  their  age,  came  rather  too  late  for  the  poet’s  purpose ; but  of  those  who 
published  sufficiently  early,  he  has  made  the  best  use.  Traces  of  his  footsteps 
may  be  discerned  in  many  of  the  authors  that  we  have  mentioned,  but  his 
greatest  inroads  seem  to  liaveliecn  made  through  the  compilation*  of  Holinshed 
and  Hakluyt,  and  through  the  version  of  Plutarch  by  North.  All  that  was 
necessary  in  the  minutix  of  fact,  was  derivable  from  the  labours  of  the  faithful 
Holinshed  ; much  illustration  was  to  be  acquired  from  the  manners-painting 
pen  ,of  Harrison ; a knowledge  of  the.  globe  and  its  marvels,  was  attainable 
in  the  narratives  of  Hakluyt ; and  the  character  and  costume  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  vividly  delineated  in  the  delightful,  though  translated,  pages  of 
Plutarch.  From  these  sources,  and  from  a few  which  existed  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  poet’s  age,  such  as  the  Froissard  of  Lord  Berners,  and 
the  Chronicle  of  Hall,  were  drawn  and  coloured  those  exquisite  pictures  of 
manners,  history,  and  individual  character,  which  fix  and  enrapture  attention 
throughout  the  dramatic  annals  of  Shakspearc.  Indeed,  from  whatever  mine 
the  poet  procured  his  ore,  he  uniformly  purified  it  into  metal  of  the  finest 
lustre,  and  it  may  truly  he  added,  that  on  the  study  of  the  “ Histories"  of 
Shakspearo,  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature  may  be  founded, 
than  on  any  other  basis. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  History,  we  must  deviate  in  a slight  degree  from 
our  plan,  which  excludes  the  detail  of  science,  to  notice  two  works  in  Natural 
History,  from  which  our  bard  has  derived  various  touches  of  imagery  and 
description ; I mean  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic  Pliny,  rendered  familiar  to 
our  author  by  the  labours  of  Holland  and  Batman;  the  former  having  published 
his  Translation  of  Pliny’s  immense  collection  in  1601,  folio,  and  the  latter  his 
Commentary  npon  Bartholome,  under  the  title  of  “Batman  uppon  Bartholome 
his  booke  De  proprietatibus  rerum,’’  in  1582,  folio.  “ Shakspearc,”  says  Mr. 
Douce,  speaking  of  Batman's  Bartholome,  “ was  extremely  well  acquainted 
with  this  work  ;’’  an  assertion  which  he  has  sufficiently  established  in  the 
course  of  his  “ Illustrations.”*  Few,  indeed,  were  the  popular  books  of  his 

* As  Batman’*  Bartholome,  continues  Mr  Douce,  “ is  likely  hereafter  to  form  nu  article  in  a Slmk- 
speurcan  Library,  it  may  he  worth  adding  that  in  a private  diary  written  at  the  time  the  original  price*  of 
the  volume  appears  to  have  been  eight  shillings.” — Illustration *,  voL  i.  p.  9.  I have  lately  seen  a copy  of 
Batmau,  marked,  in  a Sale  Catalogue,  at  three  guineas  aud  a half ! 
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day,  (o  which  our  author  had  not  access,  and  from  which  he  has  not  derived 
some  slight  fact  or  hint  conducive  to  his  purpose. 

We  now  approach  the  last  branch  of  our  present  subject,  Miscellaneous  Lite- 
rature; a topic  which,  were  we  not  restricted  by  various  other  demands,  might 
occupy  a volume;  for  in  no  era  of  our  anualshave  miscellaneous  writers  been  more 
abundant  than  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

A set  of  men  at  this  time  infested  the, town,  in  a high  degree  dissipated  in  their 
manners,  licentious  in  their  morals,  and  vindictive  in  their  resentments,  yet  pos- 
sessing a large  share  of  native  and  acquired  talent.  These  adventurers,  w ho  bung 
loose  upon  society,  appear  to  have  seized  upon  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  indulg- 
ing an  unbounded  love  of  ridicule  and  raillery,  sometimes  excited  by  the  mere 
spirit  of  badinage  and  frolic,  more  frequently  stimulated  by  malignity  and  revenge, 
and  often  goaded  to  the  task  by  the  pressure  of  deserved  poverty.  The  fertility 
of  these  writers  is  astonishing;  the  public  was  absolutely  deluged  with  their  pro- 
ductions, which  proved  incidentally  useful,  however,  in  their  day,  by  the  exposure 
of  folly,  and  are  valuable,  at  this  time,  for  the  illustrations  which  they  have 
throw'n  upon  the  most  evanescent  portion  of  our  manners  and  customs. 

Another  description  of  miscellaneous  authors,  consisted  of  those  who,  attached 
to  the  discipline  of  the  puritans,  employed  their  pens  in  inveighing  with  great  bit- 
terness against  the  dress  and  amusements  of  the  less  rigid  part  of  the  community ; 
and  a third,  equally  distant  from  the  levity  of  the  first,  and  the  severity  of  the 
second,  class,  was  occupied  in  calmly  discussing  the  various  topics  which  morals, 
taste,  and  literature  supplied. 

As  examples  of  the  first  species,  no  age  can  produce  more  extraordinary  cha- 
racters than  Nash,  Decker,  and  Greene;  men  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
crimes,  follies,  and  debaucheries  of  a town-life,  indefatigable  as  writers,  and  pos- 
sessing the  advantages  of  learning  and  genius.  Thomas  Nash,  whose  character 
as  a satirist  and  critic  wo  have  already  given,  in  a quotation  from  Dr.  Lodge,  died 
about  the  year  1600,  after  a life  spent  in  controversy  and  dissipation.  He  had 
humour,  wit,  and  learning,  but  debased  by  a plentiful  portion  of  scurrility  and 
buffoonery;  he  was  born  at  LowestolTe  in  Suffolk,  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  ho 
resided  as  a Member  of  St.  John's  College,  nearly  seven  years,  and  obtained  great 
celebrity,  as  the  confuter  and  silencer  of  the  puritanical  Mar-prelates,  a service 
that  merited  the  reputation  which  it  procured  him.  He  was  the  boon  companion 
of  Robert  GreCno,  whose  vices  he  shared,  and  with  whom  he  acted  as  the  unre- 
lenting scourge  of  the  Harvoys. 

This  terror  of  his  opponents,  this  Aretine  of  England,  though  most  remarkable 
for  his  numerous  prose  pamphlets,  was  also  a dramatic  poet.  His  productions,  as 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Beloe,  amount  to  five  and  twenty. 

Thomas  Decker,  an  author  still  more  prolific,  began  his  career  as  a dramatic 
poet  about  the  year  1507,  and  as  a prose  writer  in  1603.  ■ His  plays,  now  lost, 
preserved,  or  written  in  conjunction  with  others,  amount  to  twenty-eight;  but  it 
is  in  his  capacity  as  a miscellanist  that  we  have  here  to  notice  him. 

His  tracts,  of  which  thirty  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  near  five-and- 
twenty  may  be  considered  as  genuine,  clearly  prove  him  to  have  been  an  acute 
observer  of  the  fleeting  fashions  of  his  age,  and  a participator  in  all  its  follies  and 
vices.  His  “Gul's  Horne  Booke,  or  Fashions  to  please  all  sorts  of  Guls,"  first 
printed  in  1609,  exhibits  a very  curious,  minute,  and  interesting  picture  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  and  on  this  account  will  be 
hereafter  frequently  referred  to  in  these  pages.*  That  experience  had  tutored  him 
in  the  knaveries  of  the  metropolis,  the  titles  of  the  following  pamphlets  will  suffi- 
ciently evince.  “The  Belman  of  London,  bringing  to  Light  the  most  notorious 
Villanies  that  are  now  practised  in  the  Kingdome,”  1608;  one  of  the  earliest  books 

* We  »re  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Nutt,  for  a most  elegant  reprint  of  this  interesting  tract ; the  aocompans- 
uig  notes  are  highly  valuable  and  illustrative. 
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professing  to  disclose  the  slang  of  thieves  and  vagabonds;  and,  remarks  Warton, 
from  a contemporary  writer,  the  most  witty,  elegant,  and  eloquent  display  of  the 
vices  of  London  then  extant.  “Lanthcrn  and  Candle  Light:  Or,  The  Bet-Man’s 
Second  Night's  Walke.  In  which'hc  brings  to  light  a Brood  of  more  strange  Vil- 
lages than  ever  were  till  this  Year  discovered.”  4to.  1612.  “Villanies  discovered 
by  Lanthorn  and  Candle  Light,  and  the  Helpe  of  a new  Crier  called  O-per-se-O. 
Being  an  Addition  to  the  Beluian’s  second  Night’s  Walke,  w'ith  canting  Songs 
never  before  printed.”  4to.  1616.  It  will  occasion  no  surprise,  therefore,  if  we 
find  this  describer  of  the  arts  and  language  of  thieving  himself  in  a jail;  he  was, 
in  fact,  confined  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison  from  1613  to  1616,  if  not  longer. 
The  most  remarkable  transaction  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  his  quarrel  with 
Ben  Jonson,  who,  no  doubt  sufficiently  provoked,  satirizes  him  in  his  Poetaster, 
1601,  under  the  character  of  Crispinus;  a compliment  which  Decker  amply  repaid 
in  his  “ Satiromastix,  or  the  llntrussing  of  the  humorous  Poet,"  1602,  where  he 
lashes  Ben  without  mercy,  under  the  designation  of  Horace  Junior.  Jonson 
replied  in  an  address  to  the  Reader,  introduced  in  the  4to  edition  of  his  play,  in 
place  of  the  epilogue,  and  points  to  Decker,  under  the  appellation  ofthe“Un— 
trusser.”  Decker  was  an  old  man  in  1631,  for  in  his  “Match  me  in  London," 
published  in  that  year,  he  says:  “ I have  been  a priest  in  Apollo's  Temple  many 
years,  my  voice  is  decaying  with  my  age ;”  be  probably  died  in  1639,  the  previous 
year  being  the  date  of  his  latest  production. 

Of  Robert  Greene,  the  author  of  near  fifty  productions,*  the  history  is  so  highly 
monitory  and  interesting  as  to  demand  more  than  a cursory  notice.  It  affords, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  melancholy  proofs  of  learning,  taste,  and  genius  being 
totally  inadequate,  without  a due  control  over  the  passions,  to  produce  either 
happiness  or, respectability.  This  misguided  man  was  born  at  Norwich,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  parents  in  genteel  life  and  much  esteemed.  He 
was  sent  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  from  whence,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  education,  he  was,  unfortunately  fur  his  future  peace  of  mind,  induced  to 
absent  himself,  on  a tour  through  Italy  and  Spain.  His  companions  were  wild 
and  dissolute,  and,  according  to  his  own  confession, f ho  ran  headlong  with  them 
into  every  species  of  dissipation  and  vice. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  St.  John’s, 
in  1578,  and  afterwards,  removing  to  Clare-hall,  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  that 
college,  1583,  We  learn,  from  one  of  his  numerous  tracts,  that,  immediately 
after  this  event,  he  visited  the  metropolis,  where  he  led  a life  of  unrestrained  de- 
bauchery. Greene  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  perpetually  sinning  and  per- 
petually repenting  ; he  had  a large  share  of  wit,  humour,  fancy,  generosity,  and 
good-nature,  but  was  totally  deficient  in  that  strength  of  mind  which  is  necessary 
to  resist  temptation  ; he  was  conscious,  too,  of  his  great  abilities,  but  at  the  same 
time  deeply  conscious  of  the  waste  of  talent  which  had  been  committed  to  his 
care.  When  we  find,  therefore,  that  he  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  that 
he  was  actually  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Tollcsbury,  in  Essex,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1584,  we  may  easily  conceive  how  a man  of  his  temperament  and  habits 
would  feel  and  act;  he  resigned  it,  in  fact,  the  following  year,  no  doubt  shocked 
at  the  disparity  betw’een  his  profession  and  his  conduct;  for  we  find,  from  his 
own  relation,  that  a few  years  previous  to  this  incident,  he  had  felt  extreme 
compunction  on  hearing  a sermon  “ preached  by  a godly  learned  man,”  in 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Norwich. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  period  that  lie  married  ; and,  if  any  thing  could  have 
saved  Greene  from  himself,  this  was  the  expedient;  for  the  lady  lie  had  chosen 


* For  a catalogue  of  these,  as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  we  reft-r  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.,  nnd  to  Centura  Liu-rarin,  vol.  viii. 

■f  In  his  namphlf  l,  entitled  The  Repentance  of  Robert  C ireene%  he  informs  us,  that  M wags  as  lewd  ” 
ns  himself  “ drew  him  to  march  into  Italy  and  Spaiue,”  where  be  “ saw  and  practised  such  villanie  ns  is* 
nbhomiimhltt  to  declare.” 
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was  beautiful  in  her  person,  amiable  and  moral  in  her  character,  and  we  know, 
from  the  works  of  this  unhappy  man,  that  his  heart  had  been  the  seat  of  tho 
milder  virtues,  and  that  he  possessed  a strong  relish  for  domestic  life. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  must  lacerate  the  feelings  of  all  who  hear  it;  for 
it  exhibits,  in  a manner  never  surpassed,  the  best  emotions  of  our  nature  wither- 
ing before  the  touch  of  Dissipation.  The  picture  is  taken  from  a pamphlet  of  our 
author’s,  entitled  “ Never  Too  Late,”  printed  in  1590,  where  his  career  is  admi- 
rably and  confessedly  shadowed  forth  under  the  character  of  the  Palmer  Francesco. 
It  would  appear  from  this  striking  narrative,  if  the  minutia?,  as  well  as  the  out- 
line of  it,  are  applicable  to  Greene,  that  he  married  his  wife  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  her  father  ; their  pecuniary  distress  was  great,  but  prudence  and  affec- 
tion enabled  them  to  realize  the  following  scene  of  domestic  felicity: — 

“ Hee  and  Isabel  jointly  together  taking  them  to  a little  cottage,  began  to  be  as  Ciceronieall  as 
they  were  amorous ; with  their  bands  thrift  coveting  to  satisfy  their  hearts  thirst,  and  to  be  as  dili- 
gent in  labours,  as  Utey  were  affectionate  in  loves;  so  that  the  parish  wherein  they  lived,  so 
affected  them  Tor  the  course  of  their  life,  that  they  were  counted  tbe  very  mirrors  of  methodc ; Tor 
he  being  a scboler,  and  nursl  up  in  the  universities,  resolved  rather  to  live  by  his  wit,  than  any 
way  to  be  pinched  with  want,  thinking  this  old  sentence  to  be  true,  “ the  wishers  and  woulders 
were  never  good  householders therewith  he  applied  himsCIfe  in  teaching  of  a schoole,  where,  by 
his  industry,  hee  bad  not  onely  great  favour,  but  gate  wealthe  to  withstand  fortune.  Isabel,  that 
shee  might  seeme  no  less  profitable,  then  ber  husband  carcfull,  fell  to  her  needle,  and  with  her 
workc  sought  to  prevent  the  injurie  of  necessitie.  Thus  they  laboured  to  maintain  their  loves, 
being  as  busie  as  bees,  and  as  true  as  turtles,  as  desirous  to  salisfie  the  world  with  their  desert,  as 
to  feede  the  humours  of  their  own  desires.  Living  thus  in  a league  of  united  virtues,  out  of  this 
muluall  concord  of  conformed  perfection,  they  bad  a sonne  answerable  to  their  ownc  proportion, 
which  did  increase  their  amitic,  so  as  the  sight  o(  their  young  infant  was  a double  ratifying  of 
their  affection.  Fortune  and  love  tbus  joyning  in  the  league,  to  make  these  parties  to  forget  the 
stormes,  that  bad  nipped  the  blossom  of  their  former  yeres.  * 

The  poetry  of  Greene  abounds  still  more  than  the  prose  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite delineations  of  rural  peace  and  content,  and  the  following  lines  feelingly 
paint  this  short  and  only  happy  period  of  his  life  : — 

“ Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content, 

The  quiet  raimle  is  richer  than  a crovvne  : 

Swcete  arc  the  nights  in  carelesse  slumber  spent, 

The  poor  estate  scornes  Fortune’s  angry  frowne  : 

Such  swcete  content,  such  minde,  such  sleepe,  such  blis, 

Baggers  injoy,  when  princes  oft  doe  mis. 

The  homely  bouse  that  harbours  quiet  rest, 

The  cottage  that  afToords  no  pride  nur  care, 

The  meane  that  grees  with  country  musicke  best. 

The  sweete  consort  of  mirth  and  musick’s  fare, 

Obscured  life  sets  downe  a type  of  blis, 

A minde  content  both  crowne  and  kiugdome  is.  f 

Deeply  is  it  to  be  lameptcd,  and  with  a sense,  too,  of  humiliation  for  the  frailly 
of  human  nature,  that,  with  such  inducements  to  a moral  and  rational  life,  with 
sufficient  to  support  existence  comfortably,  for  he  had  some  property  of  his  own, 
and  his  wife’s  dowry  had  been  paid,:):  and  with  a child  whom  he  loved,  and 
with  a wife  whom  he  confesses  was  endowed  with  all  that  could  endear  andT  dig- 
nify her  sex,  he  could  suffer  his  passions  so  far  to  subdue  his  reason,  as  to  throw 
these  essentials  towards  happiness  away  I In  the  year  158fi  he  abandoned  this 
amiable  woman  and  her  son,  to  revel  in  all  the  vicious  indulgences  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  causes  of  this  iniquitous  desertion  may  he  traced  in  his  works  ; 
from  these  we  learn  that,  in  the  first  place,  she  had  endeavoured,  and  perhaps 

• Ceusura  Ulernrifi,  tol.  viii.  p.  I I,  12. 

From  Greene's  Farewell  lo  Follie.  Vide  Boloe’s  Anecdotes,  vol.  vi.  p.  7 

$ We  learn  these  circumstance* — his  having  squandered  his  paternal  inheritance  and  his  marriage 
portion — from  his  two  tracts,  u Never  Too  laite,”  aud  M Kcpeulance,”  where  all  the  prominent  events  of 
his  life  are  detailed 
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too  importunately  for  such  an  irritable  character,  to  reform  his  evil  propensities  ; * 
and  secondly  that  on  a visit  to  London  on  business,  he  had  been  fascinated  by  the 
allurements  of  a courtesan,  7 and  on  this  woman,  whose  name  was  Ball,  and  on 
her  infamous  relations,  for  her  brother  was  afterwards  hanged,  £ he  squandered 
both  his -own  property  and  that  of  his  w ife. 

It  is  almost  without  a parallel  that  during  the  remainder  of  Greene’s  life,  includ- 
ing only  sit  years,  he  was  continually  groaning  with  anguish  and  repentance, 
and  continually  plunging  into  fresh  guilt ; that  in  his  various  tracts  he  was  con- 
fessing his  sins  with  the  deepest  contrition,  passionately  apostrophising  his  injured 
wife,  imploring  her  forgiveness  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  and  describing,  in 
language  the  most  touching  and  impressive,  the  virtue  of  her  whom  he  had 
so  basely  abandoned. 

He  tells  us,  under  the  beautifully  drawn  character  of  Isabel,  by  whom  lie  re- 
presents his  wife,  that  upon  her  being  told,  by  one  of  his  friends,  of  his  intended 
residence  in  London,  and  by  another,  <of  the  attachment  which  had  fixed  him 
there,  she  would  not  at  first  credit  the  tale ; but,  when  convinced,  she  hid  her  face, 
and  inwardly  smothered  her  sorrows,  yet  grieving  at  his  follies,  though  unwilling 
to  hear  him  censured  by  others,  and  at  length  endeavouring  to  solace  her  alllie— 
tion  by  repeating  to  her  cittern  some  applicable  verses  from  the  Italian  of  Ariosto. 
He  then  adds,  that  sho  subsequently  hinted  her  knowledge  of  the  amour  to  him 
in  a letter,  saying  “ the  onely  comfort  that  I have  in  thine  absence  is  the  child, 
who  lies  on  his  mother's  knee,  and  smiles  as  wantonly  as  his  father  when  he  was 
a wooer.  But.  when  the  boy  says,  ‘Mam,  where  is  my  dad,  when  wil  he  come 
home  then  the  calm  of  my  content  turneth  to  a present  storm  of  piercing 
sorrow,  that  I am  forced  sometime  to  say,  ‘ unkinde  Francesco  that  forgets  his 
Isa  bell.’  I hope  Francesco  it  is  thine  affaires,  not  my  faults,  that  procure  this 
long  delay .”§ 

The  following  pathetic  song  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  Greene  by  the  scene 
.just  described,  and  is  a further  proof  of  the  singular  disparity  subsisting  between 
his  conduct  and  his  feelings.— 


“ BY  A MOTHER  TO  HER  INFANT. 


Wbepf.  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee. 
When  thou  art  old  therrs  griefc  enough  for  thee. 
Mothers  wagge,  prettie  hoy, 

Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy; 

When  thy  father  first  did  see 
Such  a boy  by  him  and  roe, 

He  was  glad,  I was  woe, 

Fortune  changd  made  him  so, 

When  he  had  left  his  prettie  hoy, 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 

’Wccpc  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee, 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefc  enough  for  thee. 
Streaming  teares  that  never  stint, 

Like  pearle  drops  from  a flint, 

Fell  by  coarse  from  his  eies, 

That  one  another*  place  supplies. 


Thus  he  grieved  in  every  part, 

Teares  of  hloud  fell  from  his  heart. 

When  he  left  his  prettie  hoy, 

Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  W'anton,  smile  upon  my  knee, 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee. 
The  wanton  smilde,  father  wept, 

Mother  cried,  babie  lept ; 

Now, he  crow’d  more  he  cride. 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide; 

He  must  goe,  he  must  kisse 
Chilfle  and  mother,  babie  blisse, 

For. he  left  his  prettie  boy, 

Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee, 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee”  * * 


In  the  mean  time  he  pursued  his  career  of  debauchery  in  Town,  whilst  his 
forsaken  wife  retired  into  Lincolnshire.  In  July,  1588,  lie  was  incorporated  at 
Oxford,  at  which  time,  says  Wood,  he  was  “a  pastoral  sonnet  maker,  and  author 
of  several  things  which  were  pleasing  to  men  and  women  of  his  time:  they  made 
much  sport,  and  were  valued  among  scholars.”ff  In  short,  such  had  been  the 


* Oldys  say*,  that  “he  left  his  wife,  for  her  good  advice,  in  the  year  1586.”  Bcrkenhout’s  Biographia 
Litemria,  p.  390.  note  rf. 

t,See  Centura  Lit  raria,  vol.  viii.  p.  13.  $ Bcrkenhout,  p.  390.  note  d. 

§ “ Never  Too  Lute.”  See  Centura  Literaria,  vol.  viii.  n.  15. 

*•  Greene’s  Arcadia,  1587.  f f Biographia  Literaria.  p.  289. 
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extravagance  of  Grecno,  that  lie  was  now  compelled  lo  write  for  his  daily  support, 
and  his  biographers,  probably  without  any  sufficient  foundation,  have  chosen  to 
consider  him  as  the  first  of  our  poets  who  wrote  for  broad.  It  should  be  recorded, 
however,  that  his  pen  was  employed  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  wife;  for 
Wood  tells  us,  and  it  is  a mitigating  fact  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by 
every  other  writer,  that  ho  “ wrote  to  maintain  his  wife,  and  that  high  and  loose 
course  of  living  which  poets  generally  follow."'  We  have  reason,  indeed,  to  con- 
clude, that  the  income  which  he  derived  from  his  literary  labours  w as  considerable, 
for  his  popularity  as  a writer  of  prose  pamphlets,  which,  as  Warton  observes, 
may  “claim  the  appellation  of  satires,”  was  unrivalled.  Ben  Jonson  alludes  to 
them  in  his  “ Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, "f  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
describing  a chamber-maid,  says  “she  reads  Greene's  works  over  and  over;  but  is 
so  carried  away  with  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood,  she  is  many  times  resolv’d  to 
run  out  of  herself,  and  become  a lady-errant.”^ 

It  must  he  confessed  that  many  of  the  prose  tracts  of  Greene  are  licentious  and 
indecent;  but  there  are  many  also  whose  object  is  useful  and  whose  moral  is  pure. 
They  are  written  with  great  vivacity,  several  are  remarkable  for  the  most  poignant 
raillery,  all  exhibit  a glowing  warmth  of  indignation,  and  many  are  intorsi»ersed 
with  beautiful  and  highly  polished  specimens  of  his  poetical  powers.  Ou  those 
which  arc  employed  in  exposing  the  machinations  of  his  infamous  associates,  he 
seems  to  place  a high  value,  justly  considering  their  detection  as  an  essential 
service  done  to  his  country;  and  he  fervently  thanks  his  God  for  enabling  him  so 
successfully  lo  lay  open  the  “ most  horrible  Coosenages  of  the  common  Cony- 
Catchers;  Cooseners  and  Crosse  Biters,”  names  which  in  those  days  designated 
the  perpetrators  of  every  species  of  deception  and  knavery. § 

But  ttie  most  curious  and  interesting  of  his  numerous  pieces,  are  those  which 
relate  to  his  own  character,  conduct,  and  repentance.  Tim  titles  of  these,  as  they 
best  unfold  the  laudable  views  with  which  they  were  written,  we  shall  give  at 
length. 

1.  Greene's  Mourning  Garment,  given  him  hv  Repentance  at  the  Funerals  of 
Love,  which  he  presents  for  a Favour  to  all  young  Gentlemen  that  wislie  to  weane 
themselves  from  wanton  desires.  Both  pleasant  and  profitable.  By  R.  Greene, 
Utriusque  Academia;  in  Arlibus  Magister.  Sero  sed  serio.  I.ond.  1590. 

2.  Greene’s  Never  Too  Late.  Sent  to  all  youthful  Gentlemen,  decyphering 
in  a true  English  Historic  those  particular  vanities,  that  with  their  frosty  vapours 
nip  the  Blossomes  of  every  Braine  from  attaining  to  his  intended  perfection.  As 
pleasant  as  profitable,  being  a right  Pumice  Stone,  apt  to  race  out  Idlenesse  with 
delight,  and  folly  with  admonition.  By  Robert  Greene,  In  Artibus  Magister. 
Lond.  1590. 

3 Greene’s  Groatsworth  of  Wit.  Bought  with  a million  of  Repentance,  de- 
scribing the  Folly  of  Youth,  the  Falshood  of  make-shift  Flatteries,  the  Miserie  of 
the  Negligent,  and  Mishaps  of  deceiving  Courtezans.  Puldished  at  his  djing 
Request,  and  newly  corrected  and  of  many  errors  purged.  Felicem. fuissc  infaus- 
tum.  Lond.  1592. 

4.  Greene's  Farewell  to  Follie.  Sent  to  Courtiers  and  Scholers,  as  a President 
to  warne  them  from  the  vain  Delights  that  drawo  Youth  on  to  Repentance.  Sero 
sed  serio.  By  Robert  Greene. 

5.  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene,  Maister  of  Artes.  Wherein,  by  himselfe,  is 
laid  open  his  loose  Life,  with  the  Manner  of  his  Death.  Lond.  1592. 

* Athcnar  Oxonienscs,  rol/i.  col.  136.  j Ac!  ii.  sc.  3. 

t Vide  Now  and  choice  Character*  of  sc.vcrmll  Authors,  together  with  that  exquisite  and  unmatcht 
poeme.  The  Wife  ; written  by  Syr  Thomas  Overburie.  Loud.  1615. 

§ Ilia  “ trifling  pamphlets  of  Love,*’  as  he  himself  terms  them  (see  R open  la  lire  of  Robirt  Greene),  we 
shall  not  notice but  there  are  two,  under  the  titles  of  “Penelope'#  Webb,”  and  “Ciceroni-* 
Amor,”  which  deserve  mention,  as  exhibiting  many  excellent  precepts  and  examples  for  the  youth  of 
both  sexes. 
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0.  Greene's  Vision.  Written  at  the  instant  of  his  death,  eontcyning  a penitent 
Passion  for  the  folly  of  his  Pen.  Sero  sed  serio.  By  Robert  Greene. 

In  these  publications  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  all  the  reparation  in 
his  power,  by  exposing  his  own  weakness  and  folly,  by  detailing  the  melancholy 
effects  of  his  dissipation,  and  by  painting  in  the  most  impressive  terms  the  contri- 
tion which  ho  so  bitterly  felt.  In  what  exquisite  poetry  ho  could  deplore  his 
vicious  habits,  and  by  what  admirable  precepts  he  could  direct  the  conduct  of 
others,  will  be  learnt  from  two  extracts  taken  from  his  “ Never  Too  Late,"  in  the 
first  of  which  the  Penitent  Palmer,  the  intended  symbol  of  himself,  repeats  the 
following  ode : 

“ Whilome  in  the  Winter's  rslgc,  Were  stales  llj.1t  drew  me  on  to  sin  : 

,•  A Palmer  old  and  full  of  age,  Iter  starry  lookes,  her  christall  eyes. 

Sate  and  thought  upon  his  youth.  Brighter  than  the  sunnes  arise  : 

With  eyes,  teares,  and  hart's  ruth.  Sparkling  pleasing  Haute*  of  fire, 

Bceing  all  with  cares  yblent,  Yoakt  my  thoughts  and  my  desire. 

When  he  thought  on  yeeres  mispent,  That  1 gan  cry  ere  I blin, 

When  his  follies  came  to  minde,  Oh  her  eyes  are  paths  to  sin. 

Ilovv  fond  love  had  made  him  blinde.  Her  face  was  faire,  her  breath  was  sweet, 

And  wrapt  him  in  a fieldc  of  woes.  All  her  lookes  for  love  was  raeete  : 

Shadowed  with  pleasures  shoes.  But  love  is  folly  Ibis  I know. 

Then  he  sighed,  and  sayd,  alas!  And  beauty  fadeth  like  to  snow. 

Mail  is  sinne,  and  flesh  is  grasie.  Oh  why  should  man  delight  in  pride, 

1 thought  uty  mistres  hairs  were  gold,  Whose  blossome  like  a dew  doth  glide  : 

And  in  her  locks  my  harte  I folde ; When  these  supposes  taught  my  thought. 

Her  amber  tresses  were  the  sight  That  world  was  vaine,  and  beautie  nought. 

That  wrapped  me  in  vaine  delight:  I gan  to  sigh,  and  say,  alas! 

Her  ivoric  front,  her  pretie  chin,  Man  is  sinne,  and  tlesli  is  grassc.”  * 

Tlte  second  extract,  entitled  the  Farewell  of  a friend,  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Francesco  tho  Palmer,  “by  one  of  bis  companions;’  such  an  one, 
indeed,  as  might  helve  saved  him  from  ruin,  bad  he  sought  for  the  original  in  real 
life. 

“ Let  God’s  worship  be  thy  morning's  workc,  and  his  wisdome  the  direction  of  thy  dayes 
labour. 

“ Rise  not  without  thnnkes,  nor  sleepe  not  without  reprntanre. 

“ Choose  but  a few  friends,  and  try  those;  for  the  flatterer  speakes  fairest. 

“ If  thy  wife  he  wise,  make  her  thy  secretary;  else  lucke  thy  thoughts  in  thy  heart,  for  women 
are  seldome  silent. 

“ if  she  be  faire,  be  not  jealous ; for  suspicion  cures  not  womens  follies. 

“ if  she  he  wise,  wrong  her  not ; for  if  Ihou  lovest  others  she  will  loath  thee. 

. “ Let  thy  children’s  nurture  be  tbeir  richest  portion  : for  wisdome  is  more  precious  than 
weailh. 

■ “ Be  not  proude  among  thy  poor  neighbours  ; for  a poore  man's  bate  is  pcrillous. 

“ Nor  too  familiar  w ith  great  men  ; for  presumption  winnes  disdaine.”  t 

The  virtues  of  Greene  were,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  confined  to  his  books;  they 
were  theoretical  rather  than  practical ; for,  however  sincere  might  be  his  repen- 
tance at  the  moment,  or  determined  bis  resolution  of  reform,  the  impression  seems 
lo  have  been  altogether  transient ; he  continued  to  indulge^  with  few  interruptions, 
his  vicious  course',  until  a death,  too  aceordant  with  the  dissipated  tissue  of  his 
life,  closed  t\jc  melancholy  scene.  He  died,  says  Wood,  about  1592,  of  a surfeit 
taken  by  eating  pickled  herrings  and  drinking  Rhenish  wine.  It  appears  that  his 
friend  Nash  was  of  the  party. 

Of  the  debauchery,  poverty,  and  misery  of  Greene,  Gabriel  Harvey,  with  whom 
he  had  carried  on  a bitter  personal  controversy,  has  left  us  a highly-coloured 
description.  If  the  last  scene  of  his  life  be  not  exaggerated  by  this  inveterate 
opponent,  it  presents  witli  a picture  of  distress  tiro  most  poignant  and  pathetic 
upon  record. 

• Vide  Beloc’*  Anecdote*  of  Literature,  vol.  vi.  p.  9. 

t Never  Too  I^ate,  part  ii.  See  Centura  Literaria,  vol.  viii.  p.  135,  130. 
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“ 1 once  bemoned,"  relates  Harvey,  "the  decayed  and  blasted  estate  of  M.  Gascoigne,  who 
wanted  not  some  commendable  parts  of  conceit,  and  endevour : but  unhappy  M.  Gascoigne,  bow 
luridly  happy,  in  comparison  of  most  unhappy  M.  Greene?  He  never  envyed  me  so  much  as  I 
pitied  him  from  my  hart;  especially  when  bis  hostesssc  Isam,  with  teares  In  hcrcles,  and  sighes 
front  a deeper  founlaine  (for  she  loved  him  deerely)  tould  me  of  his  lamentable  begging  of  a penny 
pott  of  Malmesic  ; — and  how  he  was  fainc,  poore  soule,  to  borrowe  her  husbands  shirte,  whiles  his 
ownc  was  a washing ; and  how  his  dublcl,  and  hose,  and  sworde  were  sold  for  three  shillings : and 
beside  the  charges  of  his  winding  sheele,  w hich  w as  four  shillinges,  and  the  charges  of  his  burial! 
yesterday  its  the  Ncw-churrh-yard  neere  Kedlam,  which  was  sis  shillinges  and  foure  pence ; how 
deeply  hee  was  indebted  to  her  poore  husbande  : as  appecrcd  by  hy s owne  bonde  of  tenne  poundes : 
w hich  the  good  woman  kindly  shewed  me : and  beseeched  me  to  read  the  w riting  beneath  : which 
Was  a letter  to  his  abandoned  wife,  in  the  bchalfe  of  his  gentle  host : not  so  short  as  persuasible  in 
the  beginning,  and  pilifull  in  the  ending. 

Doll  I charge  liice  by  the  love  of  our  youth,  and  by  my  soules  rest,  that  thou  wilte  see  this 
man  paidc : lor  if  hee  ami  his  w ife  had  not  succoured  me,  I bad  died  in  the  streelcs. 

Robert  Orkere.”* 

Tin1  pity  which  llarvcy  assumes  upon  this  occasion  may  justly  be  considered 
as  hypocritical;  for  the  pamphlet  whence  the  above  extract  lias  been  taken, 
abounds  in  the  most  rancorous  abuse  and  exaggerated  description  of  the  vices  of 
Greene,  and  contains,  among  other  invectives,  a sonnet  unparalleled,  perhaps, 
for  the  keen  severity  of  its  irony,  and  for  the  dreadful  solemnity  of  tone  in  which 
it  is  delivered.  It  is  put  into  the  tpouth  of  John  Harvey,  the  physician,  w ho  had 
been  dead  some  years,  but  w ho  had  largely  participated  of  the  torrent  of  satire 
which  Greene  had  poured  upon  his  brothers  Gabriel  and  Richard.  If  it  be  tho 
composition  of  Gabriel,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  this  to  bo  the  case,  from 
the  tract  in  which  it  appears,  it  must  be  deemed  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of 
poetical  merit,  to  any  thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

JOHN  IIAKVEY  THE  PHYSICIAN’S  WELCOME  TO  ROBERT  GREENE! 

M Come,  fellow  Greene,  come  to  thy  gaping  grave, 

Bid  Vanity  and  Foolery  farewell. 

That  overlong  hast  plaid  the  road-brained  knave, 

And  ovcrloud  hast  rung  the  bawdy  bell. 

Vermine  to  verroine  must  repair  at  last; 

No  fitter  house  for  busie  Colke  to  dwell ; 

Thy  conny-catching  pageants  arc  past, 

Some  other  roust  those  arrant  stories  tell : 

These  hungry  worraes  thinke  long  for  their  repast ; 

Come  on ; 1 pardon  thy  offence  to  me  ; 

It  was  thy  living ; be  not  so  aghast ! 

A Fool  and  a Fhysitian  may  agree ! 

And  for  ray  brothers  never  vex  thyself  i 
’ They  are  not  to  disease  a buried  elfe.”  {■ 

We  have  entered  thus  fully  into  the  character  and  writings  of  Greene,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  most  popular  miscellaneous  author  of  his 
day,  front  the  striking  talent  and  genius  which  his  productions  display,  and  from 
tlie  moral  lesson  to  be  draw  n from  his  conduct  and  his  sutTerings.  It  may  houseful 
to  remark  here,  that  a wellchosen selection  from  his  pamphlets,  now  al)  extremely 
rare,  would  furnish  one  of  tho  most  elegant  and  interesting  volumes  in  the  lan- 
guage. j: 

Of  the  next  class  of  miscellaneous  writers,  those  derived  from  that  part  of  the 
community  which  adhered  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the  Puritans,  and  who 
employed  their  pens  chiefly  in  satirizing  their  less  enthusiastic  neighbours,  it  will 

Four  Letter,  and  Ccrtnino  Sonnets.  Especial),  touching  Robert  Greene,  nnd  other  Poets  b,  him 
abused.  Lund.  1591  Vide  Beloe(s  Anecdotes,  vol  ii.  p.  201, 202. 

+ Vide  DTsrncli's  Calamities  of  Authors,  vol.  ii,  p.  17,  18, 

4 This  article  Ims  been  chiefly  drawn  up  from  documents  afforded  b,  Wood,  Berkenhout,  Reloe’s 
Anecdotes  of  Literature,  DTsraeli,  and  the  Censura  Literarin.  The  extracts  selected  from  his  pamphlets 
by  Mr.  Beloe,  in  the  opening  of  his  siteth  volume,  will  cuablc  the  reader  to  form  a pretty  good  estimate  of 
the  poetical  genius  of  Grceuc. 

10* 
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he  sufficient  to  notice  two,  who  have  attracted  a more  than  common  share  of  at- 
tention, as  well  for  the  rancouroftheir  animadversion,  as  for  their  rooted  antipathy 
to  the  stage.  The  first  of  these,  Stephen  (lesson,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church. 
Oxford  ; on  leaving  the  University,  hewent  to  London,  where  he  commenced  poet 
and  dramatist,  and,  according  to  Wood,  “ for  his  admirable  penning  of  partorals, 
was  ranked  with  Sir  I*.  Sidney,  Tho.  Chaloncr,  Edin.  Spencer,  Abrah.  Fraunce. 
and  llicli.  Bernficld.”  * Mis  dramatic  writings,  which  consist  of  a tragedy,  found- 
ed on  Cataline's  conspiracy,  a comedy,  and  a morality,  were  never  printed.  Of 
his  devotion  to  the  Muses,  however,  he  soon  after  heartily  repented,  as  of  a most 
heinous  sin;  for,  imbibing  the  sour  severity  of  the  Puritans,  he  left  the  metropolis, 
became  tutorin a gentleman’s  family,  in  thecountry,  and  subsequently  took  orders, 
declaiming  in  a style  so  vehement  against  the  amusements  of  his  early  days,  as  to 
acquire  a great  share  of  popular  notoriety.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
is  entitled  “ The  Schoole  of  Abuse.  Confeining  a pleasaunt  Invective  against 
Poets,  Plaicrs,  Jesters,  and  such  like  Catcrpillers  of  a Comonwelth ; setting  up  the 
Flagg  ofDeliance  to  their  mischievous  exercice,  and  overthrowing  theirDulwarkes 
by  prophane  Writers,  naturall  Reason,  and  common  experience.  A discourse  as 
pleasaunt  for  Gentlemen  that  favour  learning,  as  profitable  for  all  that  wyll  follow 
vertue.  By  Stephen  Gosson,  Stud.  Oxon.”  London,  1597.  This  was  speedily 
followed  byanother  attack  in  a pamphlet,  termed  “ Playes  confuted  in  five  Actions, 
etc.  Proving  that  they  are  not  to  be  sulTredin  a Christian  commonvveale,  ctc.;”f 
a -philippic  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  as  he  had  done  his 
Schoole  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  both  of  whom  considered  the  liberty  which  he  had 
taken,  rather  in  the  light  of  an  insult  than  a compliment. 

The  warfare  of  Gosson,  however,  was  mildness  itself,  compared  with  that 
which  Philip  Stubbes  carried  on  against  tho  same  host  of  poetical  sinners.'  Thid 
puritanical  zealot,  whose  work  we  have  repeatedly  quoted,  commenced  his  attack 
upon  the  public  in  the  year  1583,  by  publishing  in  small  8vo.  the  first  edition  of 
his  “Anatomic  of  Abuses  contayning  a discoverie,  or  briefe  sumarie  of  such 
notable  vices  and  imperfections  as  now  ray  ne  in  many  Christian  Countreyes  of  the 
Worlde:  but  (espccialtie)  in  a verie  famous  llandc  called  Ailgna  : etc."  A second 
impression,  which  now  lies. before  me,  was  printed  in  1595,  4to.  and  both 
it  and  the  octavo  are  among  the  scarcest  of  Elizabethan  books.  “ Stubbes," 
remarks  Mr.  Dihdin,“  did  vvliat  he  could,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  to  disturb 
every  social  and  harmless  amusement  of  tho  age.  lie  was  the  forerunner  of  that 
snarling  satirist,  Prynne;  but  I ought  not  thus  to  cull' him,  for  fear  of  bringing 
upon  me  the  united  indignation  of  a host  of  blaek-letter  critics  and  philologists.  A 
large  and  clean  copy  of  his  sorrily  printed  work,  is  among  the  choicest  treasures 
of  a Shakspearean  virtuoso."  Ho  subjoins,  in  a note,  commencing  in  the  true 
spirit  of  bibliomaniacism,  that  “ Sir  John  Hawkins  calls  this  ‘ a curious  and  very- 
scarce  book  ;’ and  so  docs  my  friend,  Mr.  Utterson;  who  revels  in  his  morocco- 
coated  copy  of  it — ‘ Exemplar  olitn  Farmerianum  I’”  Then  proceeding  more  so- 
berly, he  adds,  “ Let  us  be  candid,  and  not  sacrifice  our  better  judgments  to  our 
book-passions.  After  all,  Stubbes’ s work  is  a caricatured  drawing.  It  has  strong 
passages,  and  a few  original  thoughts;  and  is,  moreover,  ono  of  the  very  few 
works  printed  in  days  of  yore,  which  have  running  titles  to  the  subjects  discussed 
in  them.  These  may  be  recommendations  with  the  bibliomaniac  : but  he  should 
be  informed  that  this  volume  contains  a great  deal  of  puritanical  cant,  and  licen- 
tious language  : that  vices  are  magnified  in  it  in  order  to  be  lashed,  and  virtues 
diminished  that  they  might  not  bo  noticed.  Stubbes  equals  Prynne  in  his  anathe- 
mas against  Playsand  Interludes;  and  in  his  chapters  upon  ‘ Dress’  and  ‘ Dancing,’ 
he  rakes  together  every  coarse  and  pungent  phrase  in  order  to  describe ‘these 
horrible  sins’  with  due  severity.  He  is  sometimes  so  Indecent,  that,  for  the  credit 
of  the  age  and  of  a virgin  reign,  we  must  hope  that  every  virtuous  dame  threw 

* Wood’*  Athene  Oxon.  vol.  i.  f VVarlou ’»  Hist,  of  EnglMi  Poetry,  »ol.  iii.  p *98.  note  f. 
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the  copy  of  his  book,  which  came  into  her  possession  behind  the  (ire.  Thismay 
reasonably  account  Cor  its  present  rarity."  ' 

Of  the  tone  in  which  Stubbcs's  book  is  written  no  inaccurate  judgment  itiay  he 
formed  from  the  various  passages  which  we  have  already  quoted;  but  the  following 
short  extract  will  more  fully  develop,  perhaps,  the  acrimony  of  his  pen  than  any 
paragraph  that  has  yet  been  brought  forward.  He  is  speaking  of  the  neglect,  of 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  “ whilst  other  toyes,  fantasies  and  bableries,”  lie  adds, 
“ wherof  the  world  is  ful,  arc  suffered  to  he  printed.  Then  prophane  schedules, 
sacraligious  libels,  and  hcthnical  pamphlets  of  toyes  and  bableries  (the  authors 
whereof  may  vendirate  to  themselves  no  smal  commendations,  at  the  hands  of  the 
devil  for  inventing  the  same)  corrupt  men’s  mindcs,  pervert  good  wits,  allure  to 
baudrie,  induce  to  whordome,  suppresse  virtue  and  erect  vice:  which  thing  how- 
should  it  be  otherwise?  for  are  they  not  invended  and  excogitat  by  Belzebub, 
written  by  Lucifer,  licensed  by  Plulo,  prink'd  by  Cerberus,  and  set  a brochc  to 
sale  by  the  infernal  furies  themselves  to  the  poysning  of  the  whole  worlde.”f 
The  works  of  Gosson  and  Stubbes  are  now  chiefly  valuable  for  the  numerous 
illustrations  which  they  incidentally  give  of  the  manners,  customs,  dress  and  di- 
versions, of  their  age,  and  especially  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  cha- 
racter and  costume  of  the  stage. 

The  progress  of  discussion  has  at  length  brought  us  to  the  third  class  or  Mis- 
cellaneous Writers,  who  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a more  decorous  and 
philosophic  cast  in  composition  than  the  authors  w-ho  have  just  fallen  beneath  our 
notice.  The  individuals  of  this  genus,  too,  are  numerous,  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  the  mention  of  three,  who  were  more  than  usually  popular  in  their 
day,  Thomas  Lodge,  Abraham  Fleming,  and  Gervase  Markham.  Lodge  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  which  he  entered  about  1573;  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  Avignon,  and  practised  as  a physician  in  London,  where  he  died  in 
1525.  He  wasadramatic  poetas  wellasamiscellaneous  writer,  and  wasconsidered 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a man  of  uncommon  genius.  Ho  appears  to  ha\e  been, 
not  only  a scholar,  but  a man  of  the  world,  to  have  possessed  no  small  share  of 
wit  and  humour,  and  to  have  uniformly  wicidedhispen  in  support  of  morality  and 
good  order.  Of  his  pieces  no  doubt  many  have  perished;  in  his  professional  ca- 
pacity, only  one  remains,  a “Treatise  on  the  Plague;  but  the  productions  which 
acquired  him  most  celebrity  were  written  to  expose  the  follies  and  vices  or  the 
times,  and  of  these,  about  half  a dozen  are  preserved.  He  is  now  best  known  by 
his  “Wits  Miseric  and  the  Worlds  Madnesse.  Discovering  the  Devils  incarnate 
of  this  Age.  Loud.  1596:"  a tract  which,  although  so  extremely  rare  as  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  only  one  of  two  collectors,  has  been  frequently  quoted,  owing  to 
its  containing  some  interesting  notices  of  contemporary  writers.  The  principal 
faults  in  tho  literary  character  of  Lodge  seem  to  have  been  a love  of  quaintness 
and  affectation;  the  very  titles  of  his  pamphlets  indicate  the  former;  thcalliteration 
in  the  one  just  transcribed  is  notorious,  and  another  is  termed  “Catharos.  Dio- 
genes in  his  Singularity.  Wherein  is  comprehended  his  merrie  baighting  fit  for 
all  men’s  benefits:  Christened  by  him,  A Nettle  for  Nice  Noses,  15(51.”  From  a 
passage  in  “The  lteturne  from  Pernassus"  it  is  evident  that  he  was  thought  to  bo 
deeply  tainted  with  Euphuism,  the  literary  folly  of  his  time.  The  poet  is  speaking 
of  Lodge  and  Watson  both,  he  says, 

- — • “ subject  to  a critlick’s  raarginall, 

Lodge  for  his  oarc  in  every  paper  hoatc, 

He  that  turner  over  Galen  every  day, 

To  sit  and  simper  Euphue's  legacy.” $ 

Abraham  Fleming,  the  corrector  and  enlarger  of  tho  second  edition  of  Ho- 
linshcd’s  Chronicle  in  1585,  was  prodigiously  fertile,  both  as  an  original  writer  and 

■J-  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  sig  P,  p.  7. 
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a translator.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  gave  versions  of  the  Bucolics  and  Georgies 
of  Virgil,  both  in  rhyme  of  fourteen  feet,  1575,  and  in  the  regular  Alexandrine 
without  rhyme,  1589;  of  /Elian's  Various  History  in  1576;  of  Select  Epistles  of 
Cicero,  1576,  and  in  the  same  year,  a “Panoplie  of  Epistles  from  "fully  Iso- 
crates, Pliny,  and  others;  of  the  Greek  Panegyric  ofSyncsius,  and  of  various  Latin 
works  of  the  lifleenth  century.  As  an  original  miscellaneous  writer,  his  pieces 
are  still  more  numerous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  moral  and  religious 
subjects ; for  example,  one  is  called  “The  Cundyl  of  Comfort,”  1579 ; a second, 
“The  Battel  between  the  Virtues  and  Vices,"  1582,  and  a third  “The  Diamond 
of  Devotion,”  1586.  This  last  is  so  singularly  quaint  both  in  its  title-page  and  di- 
visions, so  superior,  indeed,  in  these  departments,  to  the  titles  of  his  contemporary 
Lodge,  and  so  indicative  of  the  curious  taste  of  the  times  in  the  methodical  ar- 
rangement of  literary  matter,  as  to  call  for  a further  description.  The  complete 
title  runs  thus  : “ The  Diamond  of  Devotion  : Cut  and  squared  into  sixe  severall 
pointes  : namelic,  1.  The  Footepath  of  Felicitie.  2.  A Guide  to  Godlines.  3.  The 
Schoole  of  Skill.  4.  A Swarme  of  Bees.  5.  A Plant  of  Pleasure.  6.  A Grove 
of  Graces.  Full  of  manic  fruitful!  lessons  availeable  unto  the  leading  of  a godlie 
and  reformed  life.”  The  “ Footepath  of  Felicitie"  has  ten  divisions,  concluding 
with  a “ looking  glasse  for  the  Christian  reader ; the  “ Guide  to  Godlines,”  is  di- 
vided into  three  branches,  and  these  branches  into  so  many  blossoms  ; the  first 
branch  containing  four  blossoms,  the  second  thirteen,  and  the  third  ten  ; the 
Schoole  of  Skill"  is  digested  into  three  sententious  sequences  of  the  A.  B.  C. ; the 
“ Swarme  of  Bees"  is  distributed  into  ten  honeycombs,  including  two  hundred 
lessons  ; the  “ Plant  of  Pleasure”  bears  fourteen  several  flowers,  in  prose  and 
verse  ; the  “ Grove  of  Graces”  exhibits  fom-two  plants,  or  Graces,  for  dinner 
and  supper,  and  the  volume  concludes  w ith  “ a briefe  praier.” 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  of  Fleming’s  composition,  it  would 
appear,  that  his  affectation  was  principally  confined  to  his  title  pages  and  divisions  : 
for  his  prose  is  more  easy,  natural,  and  perspicuous,  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. lie  was  rector  of  Saint  Pancras,  Sopcr-lane,  and  died  in  1607.* 

Gervasc  Markham,  whom  we  have  incidentally  mentioned  in  various  parts  of 
Uiis  work,  was  the  most  indefatigable  writer  of  his  era.  He  was  descended  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  commenced  author  about  the  year  1592. 
The  period  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained  ; but  he  must  have  attained  a good  old 
age,  for  he  fought  for  Charles  the  First,  and  obtained  a Captain’s  commission  in 
his  army.  His  education  had  been  very  liberal,  for  he  was  esteemed  a good  clas- 
sical scholar,  and  he  was  well  versed  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 
As  he  was  a younger  son,  it  is  probable  that  his  finances  were  very  limited,  and 
that  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen  as  an  additional  means  of  support.  “ Ho  seems,” 
remarks  Sir  Egcrton  Brydgcs,  “ to  have  become  a general  compiler  for  the  book- 
sellers, and  his  various  works  had  as  numerous  impressions  as  those  of  Burn  and 
Buchan  in  our  days.”  -j-  No  subject,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  rejected  by 
Markham  ; husbandry,  huswifry,  farriery,  horsemanship,  and  military  tactics, 
hunting,  hawking,  fowling,  fishing,  and  archery,  heraldry,  poetry,  romances, 
and  the  drama:  all  shared  his  attention  and  exercised  his  genius  and  industry. 

* For  catalogue*  of  Fleming’s  Works,  see  Herbert’s  Typographies  Antiquities;  War  ton’s  Hist,  of 
English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  402  ad  405.  T miner's  Bibliotheca,  p.  287 , *288,  aud  Censure  Literaria,  No  viii. 
p.  213,  et  seq. 

f Ccnsura  Liternria,  vol.  ii  p.  218. 

| As  no  complete  catalogue  of  this  ingenious  author’s  productions  is  to  he  found  in  any  one  writer,  1 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  endeavour  to  form  one,  noticing  only  the  first  editions,  when  ascertained,  and 
referring,  for  the  full  titles,  to  the  works  cited  nt  the  close  of  this  note. 

1.  A Discourse  of  Horsemanshippe.  4lo.  1593. — 2.  Thyrsys  and  Daphne,  1593. — 3.  The  Gentleman’s 
Aendcmie,  or  Booke  of  St.  Albans,  4tO.  1595. — 4.  The  poem  of  |*»ems,  or  Sions  muse,  eontayning  the 
divine  song  of  kiug  Salomon,  devided  into  eight  eclogues,  8vo.  1595. — 5.  The  most  honourable  trngedie  of 
Sir  Richard  Grenvill,  knight,  a heroick  poem,  in  eight-line  stanzas,  8vo.  1595.— 6.  Dcvureux.  Vertues 
tears  for  the  los.se  of  the  most  Christian  king  Henry,  third  of  that  name,  king  of  Frnuncc  : aud  the  untimely 
death  of  the  most  noble  and  hcroicall  gentleman,  Walter  Devoreux,  &c.,  4lo.  1597. — 7.  Ariosto’s  Rogero 
and  Rodomnutho,  &c.  paraphraslrcaliy  translated.  151*8.— 8.  The  Tcares  of  the  beloved,  or  the  Lameuta- 
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liis  popularity,  in  short,  in  all  these  various  branches  was  unrivalled  ; and  such 
was  his  reputation  as  a cattle  doctor,  that  the  booksellers,  aware  of  the  value  of 
his  works  in  this  kind  of  circulation,  got  him  to  sign  a paper  in  1017,  in  which 
he  hound  himself  not  lo  publish  any  thing  further  on  the  diseases  of  “horse,  oxe, 
covvo,  sheepe,  swine,  goates,  etc.”  Ilis  hooks  on  agriculture  were  not  superseded 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  fifteenth  impression  of  his 
“Cheap  and  Good  Husbandry,”  which  was  originally  published  in  1616,  is  now 
before  us,  dated  1695.  Nor  were  his  works  on  rural  amusements  less  relished; 
for  his  “Country  Contentments,"  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1615,  had 
reached  the  eleventh  in  1675.  Thu  same  good  fortune  attended  him  even  as  a 
poet,  for  in  “England's  Parnassus,  1600,  he  is  quoted  thirty-four  times,  forming 
the  largest  number  of  extracts  taken  from,  any  minor  bard  in  the  book.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  relates  to  field-sports,  and  his  works, 
now  becoming  scarce,  are,  in  many  respects,  curious  and  interesting,  and  display 
great  versatility  of  talent.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  is  evident  from 
their  dates,  was  written  before  the  year  1620,  though  many  were  subsequently 
corrected  and  enlarged.  , 

Having  thus  given  a sketch  of  three  great  classes  of  miscellaneous  writers, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  some  notice  of  a few  circumstances  which  more  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  this  branch  of  literature  during  the  life-time  of  our  poet. 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  genuine 
printed  Newpapers,  a mode  of  publication  which  has  now  become  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  wants  of  civilised  life.  The  epoch  of  the  Spanish  invasion  forms 
that  of  this  interesting  innovation,  for,  prev  ious  to  the  daring  attempt  of  Spain, 
all  public  news  had  been  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  it  was  left  to  the  sagacity 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  legislative  prudence  of  Burleigh  to  discover,  how  highly 
useful,  in  this  agitated  crisis,  would  be  a more  rapid  circulation  of  events,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press.  Accordingly,  in  April,  1588,  when  the  formidable  Ar- 
mada approached  the  shores  of  old  England,  appeared  the  first  number  of  “ The 
English  Mercury.”  That  it  was  published  very  frequently,  is  evident  from  the 
circumstance  that  No.  50,  the  earliest  number  now  preserved,  and  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  Sloane  MSS.,  No.  4 106,  is  dated  the ‘23d  of  July,  1588.  Itresembles 
the  London  Gazette  of  the  present  day,  with  respect  to  tbe  nature  of  its  articles, 
one  of  which  presents  us  with  this  curious  information  : — “ Yesterday  the  Scotch 
Ambassador  bad  a private  audience  of  Her  Majesty,  and  delivered  a letter  from 
the  King  his  master,  containing  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  adhering  to  Her 
Majesty’s  interests,  and  to  those  of  the  protcslant  religion;  and  the  young  King 
said  to  Her  Majesty’s  minister  at  his  court,  that  all  the  favour  he  expected  from 
the  Spaniards  was,  the  courtesy  of  Polyphemus  to  Ulysses,  that  he  should  be 
devoured  the  last."* 


lion  of  Saint  John,  &c.  4lo.  1600 — l),  Cavali-rice,  or  the  English  Horseman,  4to  1607. — 10.  England's 
Arcadia,  alluding  his  beginning  from  Sir  Philip  Sydney’s  cuding,  4tn.  1607. — 11.  Ari<»lo’s  Satyres,  4to. 
1608  — 12.  The  Famous  Whore,  or  Noble  Courtezan,  4to.  1609. — 13.  Cure  of  all  diseases,  incident  to 
Horses,  4to.  1610. — 14.  The  English  Husbandman  in  two  parts,  1613. — 15.  TIu^Art  of  Husbandry,  first 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Cour  Heresbachiso,  by  Bamaby  Googe,  4to.  1614. — 16.  Country  Coutentments. 
or  the  Husbandman's  Kec  real  ions,  4to.  1615. — 17.  The  Euglish  Huswife,  *fto.  1615. — 18.  Cheap  and  Good 
Husbandry.  4to.  1616  — 19.  Liebault’s  Le  Matson  Rustiquc,  or  the  Country  Farm,  folio.  1616 — The  Eng- 
litdi  Horseman,  4to.  1617. — (8.  How  To  Chiifte,  Ride,  Traiue.  And  Diet  Both  Hunting  Horses  And  Kunbiug 
Horses,  1599.)—  22.  The  Inrichim-nt  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  4lo. — 23.  Markham’s  Farewel  to  Husbandry, 
4to.  16*20. — 24.  The  Art  of  Fowling.  8vo.  1621. — 25.  Herod  and  Antipater,  a Tragedy,  4to.  1622. — 26.  The 
Whole  Art  of  Husbandry,  contained  in  Four  Bookes,  4lo.  1631. — 27.  The  Art  of  Arc.herie,  Syo.  1634. — 
28. The  Faithful  Farrier,  8vo.  1635. — 29.  The  Soldiers  Exercise,  3d  edit.  1643. — 30.  The  Way  to  Get 
Wealth,  4 to.  1638.— 31.  The  English  Fattier,  4to.  1649  —32.  Epitome  concerning  the  Diseases  of  Beasts 
and  Poultry,  8vo. — 34.  His  Masterpiece,  concerning  curiug  of  Cattle,  4lo.  an  edition  1662. — (10.  Marie 
Magdalen’s  Lamentations,  4to.  1601.) 

Numerous  editions  of  many  of  these  works,  with  alterations  in  the  title-pages,  were  published  to  tho 
year  1700.  Sec  Ceusura  Literaria,  sol,  ii.  p.  217 — 225.  Ritson’s  Bibliogruphia  Poetica,  p.273,274. 
Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  244,  et  seq.  and  sol.  ii.  jp.  339.  Bridges’s  Tin  atruin  Pneiaruni, 
ii.  278—286.  Biogranhia  Draiualica.  British  Bibliographer,  No.  iv.  p.  380,  381.  W arton’s  Hist,  of  Engl/* 
Foe  try,  toL  iii.  p.  4m5. 

* See  Chalmers'*  Life  of  Ruddiman,  8vo.  j».  105.  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.  p.  34,  auu^ 
Andrew’s  History  of  Great  Britain,  >ol.  i.  p.  145,  156. 
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So  rapid  was  (he  progress  of  newspapers  after  this  memorable  introduction, 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  “Staple of 
News,”  alludes  to  them,  as  fashionable  among  all  rank*  of  people,  and  as  sought 
after  with  the  utmost  avidity,  one  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  communicated  was  fabricated  ©(  the  spot.  To  this  grievance 
the  poet  refers  in  an  address  to  his  readers,  where,  speaking  of  spurious  news, 
he  calls  it  “ news  made  like  the  Times  news  (a  weekly  cheat  to  draw  money), 
and  could  not  be  fitter  reprehended,  tlign  in  raising  this  ridiculous  office  of  the 
Staple, wherein  the  age  may  sec  her  own  folly,  or  hunger  and  thirst  after  pub- 
lished pamphlets  of  news,  set  out  every  Saturday,  but  made  all  at  home,  and  no 
syllable  of  truth  in  them.”  Act.  ii. 

Another  branch  of  miscellaneous  literature  which  may  be  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated at  this  period,  was  that  employed  in  the  w riting  of  Characters  ; a species 
of  composition  w hich,  if  well  executed,  necessarily  throws  much  light  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  age. 

A claim  to  the  first  legitimate  collection  of  this  kind,  may  lie  allotted,  on  the 
authority  of  Fuller,  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  ; “ he  was,”  says  that  entertaining 
compiler,  “the  first  w'ritcr  of  Characters  of  our  nation,  so  far  as  I have  ob- 
served.”* With  the  exception  of  two  small  tracts,  descriptive  of  the  characters 
of  rogues  and  knaves,  •{•  this  assertion  appears  to  be  correct.  Few  works  have 
been  more  popular  than  Overbury' s volume  ; it  was  printed  several  times,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  before  the  author's  death  in  1013  ; but  the  earliest  edition  now 
usually  met  with  is  dated  1014,  and  is,  with  great  probability,  supposed  to  bo  the 
fifth  impression,  for  the  sixth,  w hich  is  not  uncommon,  was  published  the  subse- 
quent year.  Various  alterations  took  place  in  the  title-page  of  this  miscellany, 
but  that  of  1014  is  as  follows  : — A Wife  now  the  Widdow  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury. Being  a most  exquisite  and  singular  Poem  of  the  Choice  of  a Wife. 
Whereunto  are  added  many  witty  Characters  and  conceited  Newcs,  written  by 
himselfc  and  other  learned  Gentlemen  his  friends. 

* Dignura  laialc  virum  num  vetat  inori, 

Csclo  nmsa  heat.  Hor.  Car.  lib.  iii. 

London,  Printed  for  Lawrence  Lisle,  and  are  to  bee  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paule’s 
Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Tiger’s  head.  1614,  4to.”:j:  The  characters 

in  this  edition  amount  to  twenty-two,  but  were  augmented  in  the  eleventh,  printed 
in  1023;  to  eighty.  So  extensive  was  the  sale  of  this  collection,  that  the  sixteenth 
impression  appeared  in  1038. 

Belli  the  poem  and  the  characters  exhibit  no  small  share  of  talent  and  discri- 
mination. In  Overhury’s  Wife,  observes  Mr.  Neve,  “ the  sentiments,  maxims, 
and  observations  with  which  it  abounds,  are  such  as  a considerable  experience  and 
a correct  judgment  on  mankind  alone  could  furnish.  The  topics  of  jealousy,  and 
of  the  credit  and  behaviour  of  women,  are  treated  with  great- truth,  delicacy  and 
perspicuity.  The  nice  distinctions  of  moral  character,  and  the  pattern  of  female 
excellence  here  drawrn,  contrasted  as  they  were  with  the  heinous  and  flagrant  enor- 
mities of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  rendered  this  poem  extremely  popular,  when  its 
ingenious  author  was  no  inorc.”§  The  prose  characters,  though  rather  too 
antithetical  in  their  style,  are  drawn  with  a masterly  hand,  and  arc  evidently  tho 
result  of  personal  observation. 

Numerous  imitations  of  bolh  were  soon  brought  forward;  in  1014  appeared 
“The  Husband.  A poeme  expressed  in  a rompicat  man;”  small  8vo  : and  in 
1016,  “ A select  Second  Husband  for  Sir  Thomas  Overhuric's  Wife;  now  a 

• Fuller’d  V orthies,  p.  369 

f u The  Fraternilje  of  Uagnbondes,”  1565,  and  u A Caveat  for  common  Curators  vulgarely  called 
I’ngabones,  Ml  forth  by  Thomas  Merman,  Esq.”  1567. 

t Three  edition*  were  probably  published  in  1614  ; for  Mr.  Oapel,  in  his  Prolusions,  8 vo,  notice*  one  in 
8vo,  and  one  in  4lo,  staled  in  the  title-page  to  Ik*  the  fourth.  \ ide  liliftVs  edition,  of 'the  Microcosm**- 
vgmphy,  p.258,  and  Ccnsura  l.ihmria.  vol.  v.  p 363. 

§ Cursory  lfentarks  on  Ancient  English  Poet  -,  1789  p,  27,  ct  soq. 
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matchlesse  Widow small  8vo;  which  were  followed  by  many  others.  The 
prose  characters  established  a still  more  durable  precedent,  for  they  continued  to 
form  a favourite  mode  o(  composition  for  better  than  a century.  Of  these  the 
most  immediate  oflsprin§MgMe,  “Satyrical  Characters"  by  John  Stephens,  8vo. 
1615,  and  “ The  Good  and  the  Badde,  or  Description  of  the  Worthies  and  Un- 
w'orthies  of  this  Age.  Where  the  Best  may  see  their  Graces,  and  the  Worst 
discerne  their  Basenesse,”  by  Nicholas  Breton,  4to.  1610.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  characters  previous  to  the  year  1700,  is  that  published  by 
Bishop  Earle,  in  1628,  under  the  title  of  Microcosmography,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  a pretty  faitMtH,  delineation  of  many  classes  of  characters  as  they 
existed  during  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth, 
century." 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  miscellaneous  Essay-writing,  since  become  a 
most  fashionable  and  popular  species  of  literary  composition,  may  likewise  very 
justly  be  ascribed  to  a similar  epoch.  In  1601,  Thomas  Wright  published  in 
small  octavo  a collection  of  Essays,  on  various  subjects,  w hich  lie  entitled  “The 
Passions  of  the  Minde.”  This  volume,  "Consisting  of  336  pages  independent  of  tho 
preface,  w as  re-issued  from  the  press  in  1604,  enlarged  by  nearly  as  much  more 
matter,  and  in  quarto  form  ; and  a third  edition  in  the  same  size  appeared  in  1621. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  books,  and,  from  tho  specimens  which  we  have 
seen,  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  a practised  pen  and  discerning  mind.  It  is 
termed  by  Mr.  llaslewood, 

“ An  amusing  and  instructive  collection  of  philosophical  essays,  upon  the  customary  pursuits  of 
the  mind;’1  and  lieadds,  “ though  a relocation  of  manners  succeeded  the  gloomy  history  of  the 
cowl,  and  the  abolishing  of  Ibc  dark  cells  of  superstition  ; it  was  long  before  the  moralist  ventured 
to  draw  either  example  or  precept  from  any  other  source  than  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  Ihe 
fathers.  Genius  run  riot  in  some  instances  from  cxrcss  of  liberty,  but  the  calm,  rational,  and 
universal  essayist  was  a character  unknown.  In  the  present  work  there  are  passages  that  possess 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  ease,  spirit,  and  freedom,  diversified  with  character  and  anecdote  that 
prove  Ihe  author  mingled  with  the  world  to  advantage ; and  could  occasionally  lighten  the  here- 
ditary shackles  that  burthened  the  moral  and  philosophical  writer."  f 

It  is,  however,  to  the  profound  genius  of  Lord  Bacon  that  wo  must  attribute 
the  earliest  legitimate  specimen  of  essay-writing  in  this  country ; for  though  his 
“ Essays  on  Councils,  Civil  and  Moral,”  were  not  completed  un|ftt6l2,  first 
part  of  them  w as  printed  in  1567 ; and  in  the  intended  dedication  to  Prineo  Henry 
of  this  second  edition,  he  assigns  bis  reason  for  adopting  the  tqrnttifesay.  “ To 
write  just  treatises,"  he  observes,  “ requires  leisure  in  the  writer,  and  leisure  in 
the  reader,  and  therefore  are  not  so ‘fit,  neither  in  your  Highness’s  princely  affairs, 
nor  in  regard  of  my  continual  service,  which  is  the  cause  that  bath  made  me 
chuse  to  write  certain  brief  notes,  set  down  rather  significantly  than  furiously, 
which  I have  called  Essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient;  for 
Seneca's  Epistles  to  Lucilius,  if  you  mark  them  well,  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dis- 
persed meditations,  though  conveyed  in  the  form  of  epistles.”  £ This  invaluable 
wo^ki  jm  a moral  and  prudential  light,  perhaps  the  most  useful  which  any  Eng- 
lish author  has  left  to  posterity,  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  a more  extensive 
scries  qjf  similar  productions,  collectively  or  periodically  published,  than  any  other 
country  can  exhibit. 

The  age  of  Shakspcaro  was  fertile,  also,  in  what  may  be  termed  Parlour-window 
Miscellanies;  books  whose  aim  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  tho  idle,  the  dis- 
sipated, and  the  gossipping,  by  intermingling  with  the  admonitions  of  the  sage  a 
more  than  usual  share  of  wit,  narrative,  and  anecdote.  Two  of  these,  as  exem- 
plarsof  the  whole  class,  it  may  he  necessary  to  notice.  In  1586,  Leonard  Wright 
published  “A  Display  of  dutie,  dect  with  sage  sayings,  pythic  sentences,  and  pro- 

* For  an  accurate  Catalogue  of  the  various  Writers  of  Characters  to  the  year  1700,  consult  Bliss 'a 
edition  of  Earle**  Microcoomograpby.  1811. 

f (Ynsora  l.iurariu,  vol.  ix.  p.  IG8.  $ Racou’s  Works,  1740,  vol.  iv.  p.  586. 
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per  similies  : Pleasant  to  reade,  delightfull  to  heare,  and  profitable  to  practise 
a collection  which  Mr.  Haslewod  calls  “ an  early  and  pleasing  specimen’*  of  this 
species  of  miscellaneous  writing.  It  contains  observations  and  friendly  hints  on 
all  the  principal  circumstances  and  events  of  life;  “ ccrtaine  necessarie  rules  both 
pleasant  and  profitable  for  preventing  of  sicknease,  and  preserving  of  health : 
rescribed  by  Dr.  Dyet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman;’*  and  concludes  with 
* certaine  pretty  notes  and  pleasant  conceits,  delightful  to  many,  and  hurtfull  to 
none.”  The  author  closes 

“ A Tricndly  advertisement  touching  marriage,'’  by  enumerating  the  infelicities  of  the  man  who 
marries  a shrewr,  where  “ hee  shall  finde  compact  in  a little  flesh,  a great  number  of  hones  loo 
hard  to  digest. — And  therefore,”  adds  he,  “ some  do  thinkc  wcdlockclo  be  that  same  purgatorie, 
which  some  learned  divines  have  so  long  contended  about,  or  a sharp  penance  to  bring  sinnefull 
men  to  heaven.  A merry  fellow  hearing  a preacher  say  in  his  sermon,  that  whosoever  would  be 
saved,  must  take  up  and  bcare  his  cross,  ran  straight  to  his  w ife,  and  cast  her  upon  bis  back. 

M Finally,  he  that  will  live  quiet  in  wedlocke,  must  be  courteous  in  speech,  rheareful  in  coun- 
tinance,  provident  for  his  house,  carcfull  to  traincup  his  children  in  vertue,  and  patient  in  bearing 
the  infirmities  of  his  wife.  Let  all  the  keyes  hang  ^t  her  girdle,  only  the  purse  at  bis  ow  n.  He 
must  also  be  voide  of  jelosie,  which  is  a vanity  to  thinke,  and  more  folly  to  suspect.  For  cylher  it 
needeth  not,  or  booiclh  not,and  to  be  jelious  without  a cause  is  the  neit  way  to  have  a cause. 

M This  is  the  only  way,  to  make  a woman  dum 
To  sit  and  smyle  and  laugh  her  out,  and  not  a word,  hut  mum.”  * 

In  1000,  appeared  (ho  first  edition  of“Tlie  Golden-grove,  moralized  in  three 
hooks : A worke  very  necessary  for  all  such  as  would  know  how  to  governe 
themselves,  their  houses,  or  their  countrey.  Made  by  W.  Vaughan,  Master  of 
Aries,  and  Graduate  in  the  Civill  Law."  A second  edition,  “ reviewed  and  enlarged 
by  the  Authour,”  was  printed  in  1008. 

Eacli  book  of  this  work,  which  displays  considerable  knowledge  both  of  litera- 
ture apd  of  mankind,  is  divided,  after  a ridiculous  fashion  of  the  time,  into  plants, 
and  these  again  into  chapters.  The  first  book,  on  the  Supreme  Being,  and  on 
man,  contains  eleven  plants,  and  eighty-four  chapters  ; the  second,  on  domestic 
and  private  duties,  five  plants,  and  thirty  chapters;  and  the  third,  upon  the 
common  wealth,  nine  plants  and  seventv-two  chapters. 

Great  extent  of  reading,  and  much  ingenuity  .in  application,  are  discoverable  in 
the  Holden  Groue,  accompanied  by  many  curious  tales,  and  local  anecdotes.  It 
is  one  of  the  books,  also,  which  has  thrown  light  upon  the  manners  and  diversions 
of  its  age,  and  will  hereafter  he  quoted  on  this  account,  Vaughan,  though  ho 
professes  himself  attached  to  poetry  from  his  earliest  days,  and  has  devoted  a 
chapter  to  its  praise,  was  too  much  of  the  puritan  to  tolerate  the  stage,  against 
which  he  inveighs  with  more  acrimony  than  discrimination.  Thepasages  which 
allude  to  our  old  English  poets,  we  shall  throw  together,  as  a specimen  of  his 
style  and  composition. 

“ .'.'fiery  Chaucer,  Ihe  English  poel,  was  in  great  account  with  King  Richard  Ihe  Second,  who 
Rave  him  in  reward  of  his  poems,  the  mannour  of  Ncwelme  in  Oxfordshire.. — King  Henry  the 
eighth,  her  late  II  air 'lies  rather,  for  a few  psalms  of  David  turned  into  English  mceler  by  Slernbold, 
made  him  groome  of  his  privie  chamber,  and  rewarded  him  with  many  great  giffes  besides. 
Moreover,  hee  made  Sir  Thomas  More  laird  Chauncelour  of  this  realmc,  whose  poelicall  worke* 
arc  ns  yet  in  great  regarde. — Queenc  Elisabeth  made  Doctour  H, addon,  beyng  a pAct,  Master  of 
the  Requests. — Neither  is  our  owne  age  altogether  to  be  dispraysed.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  excelled 
all  our  English  pocls.  in  rareness  of  stile  and  mailer.  King  James,  our  dread  Sovcraigne,  that 
now  raiguelh,  is  a notable  poel,  and  hath  lately  set  out  most  learned  poems,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  his  subjecis. 

“ Oladly  1 could  go  forward  in  Ihis  subject , which  In  my  stripling  yeeres  pleased  me  beyond  all 
oiliers,  were  it  not  I delight  to  bee  briefe  : and  that  Sir  Philip  Sydney  balh  so  sufliciently  defended 
it  in  Ills  Apology  of  Poetry  ; and  if  I should  procecde  further  in  the  commendation  thereof,  w hat- 
sues  or  1 write  would  be  eclipsed  with  Ihe  glory  ofbis  golden  eloquence.  Wherefore,  1 slay  tnysclfa 
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in  Ihis  place,  earnestly  becsechlng  all  gentlemen,  of  what  qualitle  soever  they  bee,  to  advaunce 
poelrie,  or  at  least  to  admire  it,  and  not  bee  so  bastie  shamefully  to  abuse  that,  which  they  may 
boucstly  and  lawfully  oblayne."  * 

We  shall  conclude  these  observations  on  the  miscellaneous  literature  of 
Shakspeare’s  time,  by  noticing  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  Facetiic,  the  pro- 
duction of  an  author  who  may  he  termed,  in  allusion  to  this  jeu  d’esprit,  the 
Rabelais  of  England.  Had  the  subject  of  this  satire  been  less  exceptionable 
in  its  nature,  the  popularity  which  it  acquired  for  a season  might  have  been 
permanent ; but  its  grossness  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  adequate  atonement 
by  any  portion  of  wit,  however  poignant.  It  is  entitled  “ A New  Discourse 
of  a Stale  Subject,  called  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax.  Written  by  Misacmos 
to  his  friend  and  cosin  Philostilpnos,”  London,  1596,  and  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  the  author's  invention  of  a water-closet  for  his  house  at  Kelk- 
ston.  -j-  The  conceit,  or  pun  upon  the  word  Ajax,  or  a jakes,  appears  to  have 
been  a familiar  joke  of  the  time,  and  had  been  previously  introduced  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Love’s  Labour's  Lost,  when  Costard  tells  Sir  Nathaniel,  the 
Curate,  on  his  failure  in  the  character  of  Alexander,  “ you  will  be  scraped 
out  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this:  your  lion,  that  holds  his  poll-ax  sitting 
on  a close-stool,  will  be.  given  to  A-jax : he  will  be  the  ninth  worthy.” 
Act  v.  sc.  2.  A similar  allusion  is  to  lie  found  in  Camden  and  Ben  Jonson. 

The  Metamorphosis,  for  which  Sir  John  published  a witty  apology,  under 
the  appellation  of  “ An  Anatomic  of  the  Metamorphosed  Ajax,”  abounds  with 
humour  and  sarcastic  satire,  and  is  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  age.  Either  from  its  indecency,  however,  or  its  severity  upon 
her  courtiers,  the  facetious  author  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  banished  for  some  time  from  her  presence.  It  is  probably  to  the  latter 
cause  that  his  exile  is  to  be  attributed ; for  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  knight 
by  his  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Markham,  and  dated  1598,  he  says: — 

“ Since  your  departure  from  hence,  you  have  been  spoke  of,  and  with  no  ill  will,  both  by  the 
nobles  and  the  Queenc  herself.  Your  book  is  almoste  forgiven,  and  1 may  say  forgotten  : but  not 
for  its  lack  of  wit  or  salyr.  Those  whome  you  feared  moste  are  now  bosoming  themselves  in  the 
Queene’s  grace  ; and  iho'  her  llighucssc  signified  displeasure  in  oulwardc  sorle,  yet  did  she  like 
the  marrow  e of  your  booke.  Your  great  enemye,  Sir  Janies,  did  once  mcnlion  the  Star-Chamber, 
but  your  good  esteemc  in  better  mimics  outdid  his  endeavours,  and  all  is  silenle  again.  The 
Queen  is  minded  to  take  you  to  her  favour,  but  she  swearcth  that  she  believes  you  will  make  epi- 
grams and  write  mitaemot  again  on  her  and  all  the  courte;  she  hath  been  heard  to  say,  ‘ that 
merry  poet,  her  godson,  must  not  come  to  Greenwich,  till  he  hath  grown  sober,  and  leavelh  the 
ladies  sportes  and  frolicks.’  She  did  conceive  much  disquiet  on  being  loldc  you  bad  aimed  a shalte 
at  Leicester.”  $ 

The  genius  of  Harrington  was  destined  to  revive,  with  additional  vigour, 
in  the  person  of  Swift,  who,  to  an  equal  share  of  physical  impurity,  united 
a richer  and  more  fertile  vein  of  coarse  humour  and  caustic  satire. 

That  Sltakspeare  was  well  acquainted  with  the  various  works  which  we 
have  noticed  in  this  class  of  literature,  and  probably  with  most  of  their 
authors,  there  is  much  reason  to  infer.  We  have  already  found  § that  he 
was  justly  offended  with  Robert  Green,  for  the  notice  which  he  was  pleased  "to 
take  of  him  in  his“Groat’s  Worth  of  Witte  bought  with  a Million  of  Repentance," 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  philippics  of  Gosson  and  Stubbes,  being 
pointedly  directed  against  the  stage,  would  excite  his  curiosity,  and  occasionally 
rouse  his  indignation.  The  very  popular  satires  also  of  Nash  and  Decker 
must  necessarily  have  attracted  his  notice,  nor  could  a mind  so  excursive  as 
his,  have  neglected  to  cull  from  the  varied  store  which  the  numerous  mis- 
cellanies, characters,  and  essays  of  the  age  presented  to  his  view.  It  ran 

• ttritivh  BihlingrnplitT.  N,».  VIII.  p.  'if  2.  L Niirip  .\nltqmc.  vot.  i.  p.  xi.  edit.  ISO!. 
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lie  no  difllcult  task  to  conceive  the  delight,  and  the  mental  profit,  which 
a genius  such  as  Shakspeargls,  of  which  one  characteristic  is  its  fertility  in 
aphoristic  precept,  must  have  derived  from  the  study  of  Lord  Bacon’s  Essay ! 
The  apothegmatic  treasures  of  Shakspeare  have  been  lately  condensed  into 
a single  volume  by  the  judgment  and  industry  of  Mr.  LoITt,  and  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  no  uninspired  works,  cither  in  our  own  or  any  other 
language,  can  be  produced,  however  bulky  or  voluminous,  which  contain  a 
richer  mine  of  preceptive  wisdom  than  may  lie  found  in  those  two  books  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  the  Essays  of  Bacon,  and  the  Aphorisms  of 
Shakspeare. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


V Jew  of  Romantic  Literature  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare — Shakspeare’!  Attachment  to,  and  Use 
of,  Romances,  Tales,  and  Ballads. 

That  a considerable,  and  perhaps  the  greater,  portion  of  Shakspeare's 
Library  consisted  of  Romances  and  Tales,  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
a conclusion  , fully  warranted,  from  the  extensive  use  which  he  has  made  of 
them  in  his  dramatic  works.  What  the  precious  tomes  specifically  were 
which  covered  his  shelves,  we  have  now  no  means  of  positively  ascertaining; 
but  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  make  a near  approximation  to  the  truth, 
if  we  can  bring  forward  the  library  of  a contemporary  collector  of  romantic 
literature,  and  at  the  same  time  contemporary  authority  for  the  romances  then 
most  in  vogue. 

Now  it  fortunately  happens,  that  we  have  not  only  a few  curious  descriptions, 
by  the  most  unexceptionable  authors  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  of  the 
popular  reading  of  their  day,  hut  we  possess  also  a catalogue  of  the  collection  of 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  hoarders  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  various 
brandies  of  romantic  lore;  a document  which  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as 
placing  within  our  view  a kind  of  fac-simile  of  this,  the  most  copious  department 
of  Shakspeare’ s book  boudoir. 

The  interesting  detail  has  been  given  us  by  Laneham,  in  bis  “ Account  of  the 
Queen’s  Entertainment  at  Killingworth  Castle,  1575."  The  author  is  describing 
the  Storial  Show  by  a procession  of  the  Coventry  men,  in  celebration  of  Hock 
Tuesday,  when  be  suddenly  exclaims, — “ But  aware,  keep  bak,  make  room  noow, 
heer  they  cun;. 

“ Ami  fyrst  Captain  Cnx,  an  old  man  I promiz  yoo ; by  profession  a Mason,  aud  that  right 
skilfull ; very  cunning  in  fens,  and  hardy  az flavin;  for  his  ton-sword  hangs  at  hiz  lablz  vend  ; 
great  oversight  hath  he  in  matters  of  sloric  : Foraz  fur  King  Arthurz  hunk,  1 1 non  of  Burdeaus, 
the  foour  sons  of  Ayinon,  Kcvys  of  Hampton,  The  Squyre  of  lo  degree.  The  Knight  of  Courtesy, 
and  the  LadvFaguell,  Frederick  of  Hone,  Syr  Eglamoour,  Syr  Tryamoour,  Syr  Lamwell,  Syr 
Iscnbras,  Syr  Oawyn,  Olyver  of  the  Casll,  Lucres  and  Curialus,  Virgil’s  Life,  the  Casll  of  Ladiez, 
the  tt’ido  Edytb,  the  King  and  the  Tanner,  Frier  Rous,  liowleglas,  Uargantua,  Kobinhood, 
Adam  Bel,  Clim  of  the  Clough  anil  William  of  Cloudsley,  the  Churl  and  the  Rurd,  the  Seven 
Wise  Masters,  the  Wife  lapt  in  a Morels  Skin,  the  Sak  full  of  Nurz,  the  Scargeaunl  that  became 
a l'ryar,  Skngan,  Coliyn  Clout,  the  Fryar  and  the  Buy,  Elynor  Humming,  and  the  ISutbruoun 
Maid,  with  many  moe  then  1 rehearz  heere ; I believe  hec  have  them  all  at  his  lingers  endz. 

" Then  in  Philosophy,  both  moral!  and  naturall,  1 think  lice  be  az  naturally  uverseen  ; beside 
Poelrie  and  Astronomic,  and  oother  hid  Sciencez,  az  I may  gesse  by  ihc  omberty  of  his  hooks : 
vthcarof  part,  az  I remember,  The  Shepherdz  Kalcndcr,  The  Ship  of  Foolz,  Danieiz  Drcamz, 
the  Uuukc  of  Fortune,  Stans  puer  ad  Mcosam,  The  by  way  to  the  Spitl-housc,  Julian  uf  Brain- 
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ord’s  Testament,  Ihe  Castle  of  Love,  the  Boogct  of  Demannds,  the  Hundred  Mery  Talez,  the 
Book  of  Riddels,  Ihc  Seaven  Sororz  of  YV’emeu,  the  prootid  Wive*  Pater  Nostcr,  the  Chapman  of 
a Peneworth  of  Wit:  Beside  his  Auncient  Playz,  Yooth  and  Cbaritec,  Hikskomcr,  Nugizee, 
Impacienl  Poverty,  and  herewith  Doctor  Boords  Breviary  of  Health.  What  shhuld  1 rehearz  heer, 
what  a bunch  of  Ballets  and  Songs,  all  auncient ; as  Broom  broom  on  Hill,  So  Wo  iz  me  begun, 
troly  lo,  Over  a Whinny  Meg,  Hey  ding  a ding,  Bony  lass  upon  a green,  My  hony  on  gave  me  a 
bek,  By  a bank  as  I lay  : and  a hundred  more  he  hath  fair  wrapt  up  in  parchment,  and  bound 
with  a whip  cord.  And  az  for  Almanacks  of  Antiquitee  fa  point  for  Ephemeridees),  1 ween  he 
can  sheaw  from  Jazper  Lael  of  Antwerp  unto  Noslradam  of  l'rauns,  and  then*  unto  oour  John 
Securiz  of  Salsbury.  To  stay  yec  no  longer  hecrein.l  dare  say  hee  hath  az  fair  a Library  for 
theez  Science*,  and  az  many  goodly  monuments  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  at  after  noonz  can 
can  talk  az  much  without  book,  az  ony  inbolder  betwixt  Brainford  and  Bagshot,  what  degree 
soever  he  be.”  * 

Of  the  library  of  this  military  bibliomaniac,  who  is  represented  as  “ marching  on  valiantly 
before,  clean  (rust  and  gartered  above  the  knee,  all  fresh  in  a velvet  cap,  flourishing  with  his  ton 
sword,”  Mr.  Dibdin  has  appreciated  the  value  when  he  declares,  that  he  should  ha\c  preferred  it 
to  the  extensive  collection  of  the  once  celebrated  magician,  Dr.  Dec.  “ How  many,”  he  observes, 
44  of  Dec’s  magical  books  he  had  exchanged  for  the  pleasanter  magic  of  Old  Ballads  and  Romances, 
I will  not  lake  upon  me  to  say:  but  that  this  said  bibliomaniacai  Captain  had  a library,  whirb, 
even  from  Mr.  Lanehatn’s  imperfect  description  of  it,  1 should  have  preferred  to  the  four  thou- 
sand volumes  of  Dr.  John  Dec,  is  most  unquestionable. ” 

He  then  adds  in  a note,  in  reference  to  (be  ‘ 4 Bunch  of  Ballads  and  Songs,  all  auncient fair 
wrapt  up  in  parchment,  and  bound  with  a whip  cord  !’'  “ it  is  no  wonder  that  Ritson,  fn  the 
historical  essay  prefixed  to  his  collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  should  apeak  of  some  of  these  bal- 
lads with  a zest,  as  if  he  would  have  sacrificed  half  his  library  to  untie  the  said  * whip  cord’  packet. 
And  equally  joyous,  I ween,  would  my  friend  Mr.  R.  H.  Evans,  of  Pall-Mall,  have  been — during 
his  editorial  labors  in  publishing  a new  edition  of  his  father's  collection  of  Ballads — (an  edition, 
by  the  by,  which  gives  us  more  of  thegenolne  spirit  of  the  Coxean  Collection  than  any  w ith  which 
1 am  acquainted) —equally  joyous  would  Mr.  Evans  have  been,  to  have  had  the  inspection  of  some 
of  these  ‘ bonny’  songs.  The  late  Duke  of  Roxhurghe,  of  never-dying  bibliomanical  celebrity, 
would  have  parted  with  half  the  insignia  of  his  order  of  the  Garter,  to  have  obtained  clean  original 
copies  of  these  fascinating  effusions ! ” f 

Though  the  Romances  and  Ballads  in  Captain  Cox’s  Library  are  truly  termed 
“ ancient,"  yet  it  appears,  from  unquestionable  contemporary  authority,  that 
these  romances,  either  in  their  original  dress  or  somewhat  modernised,  were  still 
sung  to  the  harp,  in  Shakspoare’s  days,  as  well  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  as  in  the  streets  and  ale-houses,  for  the  recreation  of  the  multitude:  thus 
Puttenham,  in  his  “Arte  of  English  Poesie,”  published  in  1589,  speaking  of  his- 
torical poetry  adapted  to  the  voice , says, 

“ YVe  our  selves  who  compiled  this  treatise  have  written  for  pleasure  a little  brief  Romance  or 
historical!  ditly  In  Ihe  English  tong  of  the  Isle  of  Great  Biitame  in  short  and  long  meelres,  and 
by  breaches  or  divisions  to  be  more  commodiously  song  to  the  harpe  in  places  of  assembly,  where 
the  company  shai  he  desirous  to  hearc  of  old  adventures  and  rcliaunces  of  noble  knights  in  time* 
past,  os  are  those  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  round  table,  Sir  fiery*  of  Southampton, 
Guy  of  Wanticke  and  others  like  and  he  afterwards  notices  the  “blind  harpers  or  such  like 
tavernc  minstrels  that  give  a fit  of  mirth  for  a groat,  their  matters  being  foK  the  most  part  stories 
of  old  time,  as  the  tale  of  Sir  Topaz , the  reportes  of  Beris  of  Southampton , Guy  of  Wartvicke, 
Adam  Bell,  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough , and  such  other  old  Romances  or  historical!  rimes,  made 
purposely  for  recreation  of  the  common  people  at  Christmasse  diners  and  bride  ales,  and  in  tavernes 
and  ale-houses,  and  such  olher  places  of  base  resort. 

Bishop  Hall,  likewise,  in  his  Satires  printed  in  1598,  alluding  to  the  tales 
that  lay 

w In  chimney-corners  smok’d  with  winter  fires. 

To  read  and  rock  asleep  our  drowsy  sires,” 


• Nichols’s  Progresses,  vol  i.  I an  chain’-*  Letter,  p.  34 — 36. 
t Dibdin’*  Bibliographical  Romance,  p.  349,  360.  and  noU* 

$ Puttenham’s  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  reprint  of  1811,  p.  33,  69. 
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exclaims, — 

“ No  man  his  threshold  better  knowea,  than  I 
Brute’s  first  arrival,  and  first  victory ; 

St.  Ueorge’a  sorrel,  or  his  crosse  of  blood, 

Arthur's  round  board,  or  Caledonian  wood, 

Or  holy  battles  ofbold  Charleinaine, 

What  were  his  knights  did  Salem’s  siege  maintaine: 

How  the  mad  rival  of  faire  Angel  ice 

Was  physick’d  from  the  new-found  paradise!  * 

and  even  so  lale  as  Burton,  who  finished  his  interesting  work-  just  previous  to 
our  great  poet’s  decease,  we  have  sufficient  testimony  that  the  major  part  of  our 
gentry  was  employed  in  the  perusal  of  these  seductive  narratives : “ If  they  read 
a book  at  any  time,”  remarks  this  eccentric  writer,  “ ’tis  an  English  Chronicle, 
Sr.  lluon  of  Bordeaux,  Ainadis  de  Gaul,  etc. ; and  subsequently,  in  depicting  the 
inamoratocs  of  the  day,  he  accuses  them  of  “reading  nothing  but  play  hooks,  idle 
poems,  jests,  Amadis  do  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions, 
Palmerin  de  Oliva,  lluon  of  Bordeaux,  etc.”-}- 

These  contemporary  authorities  prove,  to  a certain  extent,  what  were  consi- 
dered the  most  popular  romances  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  ; but  it 
will  he  satisfactory  to  enquire  a little  more  minutely  into  this  branch  of  literature. 

The  origin  of  the  metrical  Romance  may  be  traced  to  the  fostering  influence 
of  our  early  Norman  monarehs,  w ho  cultivated  with  great  ardour  the  French 
language  ; and  it  was  from  the  courts  of  these  sovereigns  that  the  French  them- 
selves derived  the  first  romances  in  their  own  tongue,  i The  gratification  result- 
ing from  the  recital  or  chaunting  of  these  metrical  tales  was  then  confined,  and 
continued  to  he  for  some  centuries,  to  the  mansions  of  the  great,  owing  to  the 
vast  expense  of  maintaining  or  rew  arding  the  minstrels  witii  w horn,  at  that  time, 
a know  ledge  of  these  splendid  Actions  exclusively  rested.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  art  of  printing  discovered,  than  the  wonders  of  romance  were  thrown 
o|ien  to  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  the  presses  of  Caxton  and  Winkin 
de  Wordc  groaned  under  the  production  of  prose  versions  from  the  romantic  poesy 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  bards. 

So  fascinating  were  the  w ild  incidents  and  machinery  of  these  volumes,  and  so 
rapid  was  their  consequent  rirculation,  that  neither  the  varied  learning  nor  the 
theological  polemics  of  the  succeeding  age,  availed  to  interrupt  their  progress; 
and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  feats 
of  the  knight  and  the  spells  of  the  enchanter  ceased  to  astonish  and  exhilarate  the 
halls  of  our  fathers. 

In  the  whole  course  of  tins  extensive  career,  from  the  era  of  the  conquest  to  the 
age  of  Milton,  a poet  whose  youth,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  nourished  “among 
those  lofty  fables  and  romances,  which  recount,  in  sublime  cantos,  the  deeds  of 
knighthood,”  perhaps  no  period  can  be  mentioned  in  which  a greater  love  of 
romantic  Action  existed,  than  that  which  marks  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  this, 
too,  notwithstanding  (he  improvement  of  taste,  and  the  progress  of  classical 
learning;  for  though  the  national  credulity  had  been  chastchcd  by  the  gradual 
efforts  of  reason  and  science,  yet  was  the  daring  imagery  of  romance  still  the 
favourite  resource  of  the  bard  and  the  novelist,  who,  skilfully  blending  its  potent 
magic  witii  the  colder  but  now  fashionable  Actions  of  pagan  antiquity,  flung  in- 
creasing splendour  over  the  union,  and  gave  that  permanency  of  attraction  w hich 
only  the  peculiar  and  unfettered  genius  of  the  Elizabethan  era  could  bestow. 

Confining  ourselves  at  present,  however,  rhiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
prose  romance,  we  may  observe,  that  live  distinct  classes  of  it  were  prevalent  in 
the  age  of  Shakspeare,  which  we  may  designate  by  the  appellations  of  Anglo- 
Norman,  Oriental,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Pastoral  Romance. 

• Chalmer’s  English  Poets,  rol.  t.  n.  283,  col.  2.  Ar.ntomjr  of  Melancholy,  8th  edit.  p.  F4,  177. 

$ See  Ellis's  Specimen*  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romance*,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  38 ; nnu  the  Abb# 
4e  la  Rue’s  Dissertations  on  the  Anglo-Norman  poets,  Archeologio,  vol.  xii.  mul  xiii. 
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Under  the  first  of  these  titles,  the  Anglo-Norman,  wc  include  all  those  productions 
which  have  been  formed  on  the  metrical  romances  of  the  feudal  or  Anglo-Norman 
period,  and  to  which  the  terms  Gothic  or  Chivalric  have  been  commonly,  though  not 
exclusively,  applied.  These  are  blended  not  only  with  much  classical  fiction,  but 
with  a large  portion  of  oriental  fable,  derived  from  our  commerce  with  the  East 
during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  and  are  principally  occupied  either  in  relating 
the  achievements  of  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  the  knights  engaged  in  the  holy 
wars,  or  in  chivalarising,  if  wo  may  use  the  word,  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  or  in 
expanding  the  wonders  of  oriental  machinery. 

The  most  popular  prose  romance  of  this  class  was  undoubtedly  “ La  Morte 
«1’ Arthur,”  translated  from  various  French  romances  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
and  printed  by  Caxton  in  1485,  a work  which  includes  in  a condensed  form 
the  most  celebrated  achievements  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.*  This 
“ noble  and  joyous  book,"  as  it  is  termed  by  its  venerable  printer,  was  tho 
delight  of  our  ancestors  until  the  age  of  Charles  the  First ; and  in  no  period  more 
decidedly  so  than  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  probably  there  were  fewr  lordly 
mansions  without  a copy  of  this  seducing  tome,  either  in  the  great  hall  or  in  the 
ladies  bower.  Such  were  its  fascinations,  indeed,  as  to  excite  the  apprehensions, 
and  call  forth  the  indignant  and  somewhat  puritanical  strictures  of  Ascham  and 
Meres;  the  former  in  his  “Sehoolc  Master,”  1571,  when,  reprobating  the  inordi- 
nate attachment  to  books  of  chivalry,  instancing,  as  one  for  example,  Morte 
Arthur,  the  whole  pleasure  of  which  hooke,”  he  says,  “standeth  in  two  specyall 
poyntes,  in  open  mans  slaghter  and  bolde  bawdrie:  in  which  hooke,  those  be 
counted  the  noblest  knights  that  doc  kill  most  men  without  any  quarrel),  and 
commit  fowlcst  adoultries  by  sutlest  shifts;  as,  Syr  Lancelote  with  the  wife  of 
King  Arthure,  his  maistcr;  Syr  Tristram  with  the  w ife  of  King  Marke,  his  uncle: 
Syr  Lameroche  with  tho  wife  of  King  Lote,  that  was  his  own  aunte.  This  is 
good  stulfe  for  w ise  men  to  laughe  at,  or  honest  men  to  take  pleasure  at.  Yet  I 
Knowe  when  God’s  Bible  was  banished  the  court  and  Morte  Arthure  receavcd  into 
the  princes  chamber,  what  toyes  tho  dayly  reading  of  such  a booke  may  worke 
in  the  will  of  a yong  gentleman,  or  a yong  maide  that  liveth  welthely  and  idlcly, 
wise  men  can  judge,  and  honest  men  do  pittio  ;’’•{•  and  the  latter  declaring  in  his 
“ Wits’  Commonwealth,”  that  “ as  the  Lord  de  la  Nonne  in  the  sixe  discourse  of 
his  politike  and  military  discourses  censureth  of  the  bookes  of  Amadis  dc  Gaulc, 
which  he  saith  are  no  less  hurtful!  to  youth,  than  tho  workes  of  Machiavell  to 
age;  so  these  bookes  are  accordingly  to  be  censured  of,  whose  names  follow ; Bevis 
of  Hampton,  Guy  of  Warwicke,  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table,  etc.” 

That  these  strictures  are  too  severe,  and  that  the  consequences  apprehended  by 
these  ingenious  scholars  did  not  necessarily  follow,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Milton  to  prove;  w'ho,  so  far  from  deprecating  the  study  of  romances  as  dangerous 
to  morality,  declares  “ that  even  those  books  proved  to  me  so  many  enticements 
to  the  love  and  stedfast  observation  of  virtue;”^  a passage  which  appears  to  have 
kindled  in  the  mind  of  a modern  writer,  a spirited  defence  of  the  utility  of  these 
productions,  even  at  the  present  day. 

“ There  is  yet  a point  of  view,”  he  remarks,  “ in  which  Romance  may  be  regarded  to  advan- 
tage, even  in  the  present  age.  The  most  interesting  qualities  in  a chivalrous  knight,  are  his  high- 
toned  enthusiasm,  and  disinterested  spirit  of  adventure — qualities  to  which,  when  properly  modi- 
fied and  directed,  society  owes  its  highest  improvements.  Such  arc  the  feelings  of  benevolent 
genius  yearning  to  diffuse  love  and  peace  and  happiness  among  the  human  race.  The  gorgeous 
visions  of  imagination,  familiar  to  the  enthusiastic  soul,  purify  the  heart  from  selfish  pollutions, 
oud  animate  to  great  and  beneficent  actions.,  Indeed,  nothing  great  or  eminently  beneficial  ever 

* The  title  of  this  first  edition,  as  gathered  from  the  prologue  and  colophon,  has  been  thus  given  by 
Mr.  Ilibdin : — u A Book  ok  Thr  Nont.E  Hystohyes  or  Ky\or  Arthur,  and  of  certeyn  of  his  hnyghle>. 
VVhiehe  book  was  reduced  in  to  englyshe  by  syr  Thomas  Malory  knyght  and  by  me  devyded  into  XXI 
bookes  chaputred  and  enprynted,  and  In  sshed  in  the  abbey  fi'estmestre  the  l at l day  of  July  the 
y ere  of  our  ford  M.rccc.lxxxv.  folio.” — Diluliu’s  Typographim!  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 

| Asrhnm's  Work*,  Bonnet's  edit.  p.  204.  X Toland’s  Life  of  Milton,  p.  35. 
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ha*  been  or  can  be  cfTecteil  without  enthusiasm— without  feelings  more  eulted  than  the  consi  - 
deration  of  simple  matter  of  fact  can  produce.  That  Romances  have  a tendency  to  eicite  the 
enthusiastic  spirit,  we  hare  the  evidence  of  fact  in  numerous  instances.  Hereafter,  we  shall  bear 
the  great  .Milton  indirectly  bearing  his  testimony  of  admiration  and  gratitude  for  their  inspiring 
influence.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  comparatively  speaking,  whether  all  the  impressions  made, 
be  founded  on  strict  philosophical  truth.  If  the  imagination  be  awakened  and  the  heart  warmed, 
we  need  give  ourselves  little  concern  about  the  final  result.  The  first  object  is  to  elicit  power. 
Without  power  nothing  can  bo  accomplished.  Should  the  heroic  spirit  chance  to  be  eroded  by 
reading  Romances,  we  have,  alas!  too  murh  occasion  for  that  spirit  even  In  modern  times,  to 
wish  to  repress  its  generation.  Since  the  Gallic  hero  has  cast  bis  malign  aspect  over  the  nations, 
it  is  become  almost  as  necessary  to  social  security,  as  during  the  barbarism  of  the  feudal  limes. 
There  is  now  little  danger  of  its  being  directed  to  an  unmlcUigible  purpose. 

“ Romances,  then,  not  only  merit  attention,  as  enabling  us  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  sen- 
timents of  our  ancestors, — a circumstance  in  itself  curiuus,  and  even  necessary  to  a complete 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  past  ages ; they  may  still  be  successfully  employed  to  aw  aken  the  mind 
— to  inspire  genius:  and  when  this  effect  is  produced,  the  power  thus  created  may  be  easily  made 
to  bear  on  any  point  desired.”’ 

The  demand  for  Morlo  Arthur,  which  continued  for  nearly  two  centuries,  pro- 
duced of  course  several  re-impressions:  the  second  issued  from  the  press  of 
Winkin  de  Worde  in  1498,  the  colophon  of  which,  as  specified  by  Herbert,  is 
singularly  curious. 

,J  Here  is  the  endc  of  the  hoole  bokc  of  kynge  Arthur,  and  of  bis  noble  knygtes  of  the  roundc 
table.  That  wbane  they  were  hoole  togyder,  there  was  ever  an  c.  and  xi.  And  here  is  the  elide 
of  the  deth  of  Arlhur.  I praje  you  all  genlylmen  and  gentylwymmeii  that  red*  thys  boke  of  Arthur 
and  hisknyghtes  from  the  beginnynge  to  Ihc  endyngc  prove  for  me  wbyle  I am  a lyuc,  that  God  send 
inegood  utterance.  And  when  lam  deed,  1 pray  you  all  pray  for  my  soule:  for  the  translncion  of 
this  bokc  was  fynisshed  the  ix.  yere  of  the  regne  of  kyng  Kdwarde  the  fourth,  hy  syr  Thomas 
Maleore  knight,  as  JhcSu  helpe  him  for  tiis  grelc  myghle,  as  he  is  Ihc  servaunt  of  Jhcsu  bolhe  day 
and  nyghte.  Emprynled  fyrst  by  William  Gallon,  on  whose  soul  God  have  mcrey."+ 

The  re-imprcssion  of  De  Worde  was  followed  hy  the  editions  of  Copland,  East, 
and  William  Stansby,  this  last  being  dated  1631.  Qf  the  elder  copies  East’s  was 
probably  the  one  most  generally  used  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  differs  only 
in  a few  unessential  phrases  from  the  edition  of  Caxton. 

La  Morte  d’ Arthur,  which,  by  its  frequent  republication,  kept  alive  a taste  for 
romantic  fiction,  may  be  considered  as  giving  us,  with  a few  exceptions  as  to  cos- 
tume, a very  pleasing  though  somewhat  polished  picture  of  the  chivalric  romance 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  period.  It  has  the  merit  also  of  furnishing  an  excellent 
specimen  of  purity  and  simplicity  in  style  and  diction;  qualities  which  have 
stamped  upon  many  of  its  otherwise  extravagant  details  the  most  decided  features 
of  sublimity  and  pathos.  A passage  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  second 
book,  for  example,  furnishes  a noble  instance  of  the  former,  and  the  speech  of  Sir 
Bohort,  over  the  dead  body  of  Sir  Launcelot,  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  is  as 
admirable  a specimen  of  the  latter.  These,  as  short,  peculiarly  interesting,  and 
characteristic  of  the  work,  we  shall  venture  to  transcribe. 

The  description  of,  and  the  effect  arising  from  so  simple  a circumstance  as  that 
of  blowing  a horn,  are  thus  painted  : — 

“ So  bee  rode  forth,  and  within  three  days  hec  came  hy  a cross,  and  thereon  was  letters  of  gold 
written,  that  said,  It  is  not  for  a knight  alone  to  ride  toward  this  caslle.  Then  saw  hec  an  old 
hoar  gentleman  coming  toward  him,  that  said,  Ilalin  Ic  Savage,  thou  passest  thy  bounds  this  way, 
therefore  turne  againe  and  it  will  avail  thee.  And  bee  vanished  away  anon ; and  so  hee  heard  an 
home  blow  as  it  had  been  the  death  of  a beast.  That  blast,  said  Balin,  is  blown  for  tnec  ; for  I 
am  the  prize,  and  yet  am  I not  dead." 

Sir  Ector  do  Maris,  the  brother  of  Sir  Launcelot,  after  having  sought  him 
in  vain  through  Britain  for  seven  years,  has  at  length  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  recognising  the  body  of  the  hero,  who  had  just  breathed  his  last. 

* Burnet ‘s  Specimens  of  English  Prose  Writers,  toI.  L p.  287—289. 

f Dibdin’g  Typographical  Autiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  82. 
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“ And  then  Sir  Eolor  threw  hie  shield,  his  sword,  and  his  hcltne  from  him.  And  when  hee 
beheld  Sir  Launcclol’s  visage,  he  fell  downe  in  a sowne.  And  when  hee  awaked,  it  were  hard  for 
any  longue  to  tell  thedolefoll  complaints  that  he  made  for  bis  brother.  Ah,  Sir  Launcelot,  said 
hee,  thou  were  head  of  all  Christian  knights,  and  now  1 dare  say,  said  Sir  Bors,  that  Sir  Launcelot, 
there  thou  liesl  thou  were  never  matched  of  none  earthly  knight's  hands.  And  thou  w ere  the  cur- 
liest knight  that  ever  beare  shield.  And  thou  were  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  best  rod 
horse,  and  thou  were  the  truest  lover  of  a sinful  man  that  ever  loved  woman.  And  thou  were  the 
kindest  man  that  ever  stroke  with  sword.  And  thou  were  the  goodliest  parson  that  ever  came 
among  pressc  of  knights.  And  thou  were  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  cate  in  hall 
among  ladies.  And  thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal!  foe  that  ever  put  speare  in  the 
rest.” — Book  IH.  chap.  170. 

We  have  taken  the  more  notice  of  this  work,  riot  only  as  it  affords  a pretty 
correct  idea  of  what  the  old  chivalric  metrical  romance  consisted,  but  as  it  was 
in  Shakspearc’s  time  the  favourite  hook  in  tliis  branch  of  literature,  and  furnished 
Spenser  with  many  incidents  for  his  “ Faerie  Quecne."*  It  constitutes,  in  fact, 
an  exemplar  and  abridgment  of  the  marvels  of  the  Round  Table,  such  as  were 
dispersed  through  a variety  of  metrical  tales,  and  can  only  be  found  condensed 
in  this  production,  and  of  which  the  popularity  may  be  considered  as  an  indu- 
bitable mark  of  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  so  much  admired  and 
cherished.  ... 

If  it  be  objected,  that,  though  Morte  Arthur  was  very  popular,  it  did  not 
originate  during  our  period,  it  may  be  answered,  that  many  prose  imitations  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  romance,  the  undoubted  offspring  of  the  Elizabethan  era, 
might,  if  necessary,  be  mentioned:  but  one  will  suffice,  and  this  has  been  selected 
from  its  having  obtained  an  influence  over  the  public  mind  nearly  as  long  as  the 
Death  of  Arthur. 

We  allude  to  the  well-known  romance  entitled  “ The  Seven  Champions  of 
Christcndome,”  written  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  by  Richard  Johnson,  the  author 
of  various  other  productions  during  this  and  the  subsequent  reign.  In  what  year 
the  first  part  of  the  Seven  Champions  made  its  appearance  is  not  known ; but 
the  second  was  published  with  the  following  title  and  date: — “ The  Second  Part 
of  the  famous  History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christcndome.  Likewise 
showing  the  princely  Prowesse  of  Saint  George’s  three  Sonnes,  the  lively  Sparke 
of  Nobilitic.  With  many  memoriall  atchicuements  worthy  the  Golden  Spurres  of 
Knighthood.  Lond.  Printed  for  Cuthbcrt  Burbie,  etc.,  1597.”  4to.  Black 
Letter,  f If  Mr.  Warton’s  opinion  be  correct,  that  Spenser  was  indebted  to  this 
work  for  some  incidents  in  the  conduct  of  his  Faerie  Queene,  the  first  part  must 
have  been  printed  before  1590;  and. Mr.  Todd,  indeed,  seems  to  think  that  the 
second  part  “ was  published  some  time  after  the  first a supposition  which  is 
corroborated  by  the  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  the  secona  part,  in  which, 
after  mentioning  “ the  great  acceptance  of  his  First  Part,”  he  nevertheless  depre- 
cates the  severity  of  criticism  to  which  it  had  been  exposed; thy  courtesy,” 
he  says,  “ must  he  my  buckler  against  the  carping  malice  of  mocking  jesters, 
that  being  worse  able  lo  do  well,  scoff  commonly  at  that  they  cannot  mend,  cen- 
suring all  things,  doing  nothing,  hut,  monkey-like,  make  apish  jests  at  any  thing 
they  see  in  print:  and  nothing  pleaseth  them,  except  it  savour  of  a scoffing  or 
invective  spirit ;”  passages  w hich  indicate  that  the  first  part  of  this  romance  had 
been  for  some  length  of  time  before  the  public.  We  may  also  add,  that  Johnson 
is  know  n to  have  been  a popular  writer  in  1592,  having  published  in  tiiat  year 
his  “Nine  Worthies  of  London.” 

“ If  we  except  La  Morte  D’Arthur,  and  one  or  two  Spanish  romances,  which 
will  be  afterwards  mentioned,  the  Seven  Champions  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  popular  book  of  its  class.  It  has  accumulated  in  a small  compass  the  most 


* Vide  Warton’s  Observation*  on  the  Faerie  Quecne,  and  Todd's  edition  of  Spenser’s  Works,  rol  ii. 
p lxviii 

f Vide  Bibliotheca  Heediana,  No  2G70  and  Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  ii.  p livii.  note  A-. 
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remarkable  adventures  of  the  aneient  metrical  romances,  and  has  related  them 
in  a rich  and  figurative,  though  somewhat  turgid  style.  Justice  has  boon  done  to 
this  compilation,  once  so  high  in  repute,  hoth  by  Percy  and  Warton  : the  former 
speaks  of  its  “ strong  Gothic  painting,”  and  of  its  adherence  to  the  old  poetical 
legends;*  and  the  latter  declares  it  to  contain  “ some  of  the  most  capital  fictions 
of  the  old  Arabian  romance,"  and  instances  the  adventure  of  the  Enchanted 
Fountain.  -j-  _ 

The  various  editions  of  this  once  celebrated  compilation  attest  the  longevity  of 
its  fame ; and  though  now  no  longer  the  amusementof  the  learned  and  the  great, 
yet  it  is  far  from  being  a strangdr  to  the  literature  of  our  juvenile  libraries.  A 
London  impression  appeared  in  1745,  and  it  has  lately  been  reprinted  in  a pocket- 
edition  of  the  British  Classics. 

Having  thus  brought  forward  La  Morte  D’Arthur  and  the  Seven  Champions  as 
the  most  popular  prose  compilations  in  Shakspeare’s  time  from  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man metrical  romances,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  two  collections  which  wen; 
more  immediately  built  on  an  Oriental  foundation,  and  which  have  enjoyed,  both 
at  the  epoch  of  their  first  translation  into  English  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
subsequently  to  a very  modern  date,  an  almost  unrivalled  circulation. 

A little  anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  great  poet,  W.  Copland  printed,  without 
date,  a romance  entitled  “ The  Sevcu  Wise  Masters,”  a direct  version  from  the 
Latin  of  a book  published  in  Germany,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,,  under  the  appellation  of  llistoria  Septcm  Sapicntum.  This  interesting 
series  of  tales  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  Douce  to  an  Indian  prototype:  to  “ The 
Book  of  tho  Seven  Counsellors,  or  Parables  of  Sandcbar  or  Sandabar,”  an  Indian 
philosopher,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  a century  before  the  Christian 
a-ra.  The  work  of  this  sage,  it  appears,  had  been  early  translated  into  Persic, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and,  from  this  latter  into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Joel,  under  the  title 
of  “MisChle  Sandabar,”  a version  which  is  conjectured  toliave  been  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  oriental  manu- 
script of  these  Parables  which  ■ has  been  subjected  to  the  press ; having  been 
printed  at  Constantinople  in  1517,  and  at  Venice  in  154-1  and  1608.  A MS.  of 
this  Hebrew  Sandabar  is  in  the  British  Museum  (llarician  MSS.,  No.  54-19),  but 
no  English  version  of  it  has  been  hitherto  attempted. 

The  romance  of  our  Indian  fabulist  made  its  next  appearance,  though  with 
some  altcratious  in  the  incidents  and  names,  in  Greek,  under  the  title  of  Synlipas, 
of  which  many  MSS.  exist,  the  greater  number  professing  to  be  translated  from 
the  Syriac;  but  in  the  British  Museum  is  preserved  a copy  from  the  Persic,  of  so 
late  a date  as  1667. 

The  first  Latin  version  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Jean  do 
llauteselvo,  a native  of  Lorraine,  but  the  existence  of  such  a copy  is  now  only- 
known,  from  its  having  been  translated  into  French  verse,  by  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  name  of  Berbers,  who  died  in  J-226,  and  who,  in  the  opening  of  his  poem,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  singular  title  of  Dolopatos,  confesses  to  have  taken  it  from 
the  “ bel  Latin”  of  Hautcselve. 

“Another  French  version,  however,  of  greater  importance,  as  it  makes  a 
nearer  approach  to  tho  remote  original,  and  has  been  the  source  of  numerous 
imitations,  is  preserved  in  the  French  National  Library,  and  numbered  7595.  It 
is  a MS.  in  verse,  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  through 
a communication  with  Mr.  Douce,  who  believes  it  to  be  not  only  the  immediate 
original  of  many  imitations  In  French  prose,  but  the  source  whence  an  old  Eng- 
lish metrical  romance  in  the  Cotton  Library  (Galba,  E.  9.)  has  been  taken. 

This  poem,  a large  fragment  of  which  exist  in  the  Auchinleck  M.S.,  is  entire 
*n  tho  Cotton  Library,  and  is  written  in  lines  of  eight  syllables.  It  is  entitled 


* Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol  iii.  p 217. 
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“Tin?  Proccs  of  the  Sevyn  Sages,”  am!  Mr.  EHis  refers  its  composition  to  a 
period  not  later  than  1330.  " 

The  copy,  however,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  number  of  transla- 
tions, is  that  already  mentioned  under  the  title  of  "Hisforia  Septem  Sapientum,” 
the  first  edition  of  which,  with  a date,  was  published  by  John  Hoelhoff  at  Cologne 
in  1490.  This  was  very  rapidly  transfused  into  the  German,  Dutch,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Scotch  languages.  • 

Of  the  Scotch  version,  which  is  metrical,  and  was  undertaken  by  the  trans- 
lator “ at  the  request  of  his  Ant  Cait  (Aunt  Kate)  in  Tanstetloun  Castle,  during 
the  siege  of  Leith,”  1560,  the  first  edition  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1578, 
with  the  following  title:— “The  Sevin  Seages,  Translate  out  of  Prois  in  Scottis 
Meter,  Be  Johne  Rolland,  in  Dalkeith  ; with  ane  Moralitie  after  everie  Doctouris 
tale,  and  sickfika  after  the  Emprice  tale,  togidder  with  ane  loving  and  laude  to 
everie  Doctour  after  his  awin  tale,  and  ane  exclamation  and  outcrying  when  the 
Empreouris  wife  after  hir  fals  construsit  talc.  Imprcntit  at  Edinburgh  be  John 
Ros,  for  Henry  Charteries.” 

The  prose  translation  by  Copland,  which  made  its  appearance  between  the 
years  1550  and  1567,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Seven  Wise  Masters,"  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  books  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  undergone  a variety  of 
re-impressions,  and  when  no  longer  occupying  its  foriher  place  in  the  hall  of  tho 
Baron  and  the  Squire,  descending  to  a less  ambitious  station,  it  became  the  most 
delectable  volume  in  the  collection  of  the  School, boy.  This  change  in  the  field  of 
its  influence  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  little  better  than  a century  after  its  in- 
troduction into  the  English  language;  for  in  1674,  Francis  Kirkman,  pub- 
lishing a version  from  the  Italian  copy  ©f  this  romance,  which  he  entitles  tho 
“ History  of  Prince  Erastus,  son  to  the  emperor  Diocletian,  and  those  famous 
philosophers  called  The  Seven  Wise  Masters  of  Rome,”  informs  us,  in  his  preface, 
“ that  the  book  of ‘The  Seven  Wise  Masters’  is  in  such  estimation  In  Ireland, 
that  it  was  always  put  into  the  hands  of  young  children  immediately  after  the 
horn-book.”* 

The  “Book  of  the  Seven  Counsellors,"  in  short,  appears  to  have  been  fami- 
liarised in  the  language  of  every  civilised  nation  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  though 
often  interpolated  and  disguised  by  the  admixture  of  fables  from  other  oriental 
collections,  and  especially  from  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  it  has  still  preserved,  through 
every  transfusion,  arescmblanco  of  its  Indian  type.  Its  admission  into  English 
literature  contributed  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  tin:  taste  for  Eastern  romance, 
which  had  been  generated  during  the  period  of- tho  Crusades,  and  adopted  by  tho 
Anglo-Norman  minstrels. 

If  the  collection  of  oriental  apologues,  to  which  we  have  alluded  under  the 
name  of  Pilpay,  had  been  as  early  naturalised  amongst  us,  the  effect  in  favour  of 
oriental  fable  would  probably  have  been  greater ; but  it  was  the  fate  of  this  work, 
though  superior' in  merit  pojrhaps,  and  of  equal  antiquity  and  similar  origin  with 
the  Parables  of  Sandaba#,  and  alike  popular  in  the  East,  not  to  have  acquired 
an  English  dress  until  the  nigldeenth  century.  The  Heetopades  of  Veeshnoo 
Sarma,  the  undoubted  source  of  Pilpay!s  storics,  we,  at  length,  possess,  in  a cor- 
rect state,  forming  certainly  the  most  interesting  series  of  fables  extant. -j- 

There  is  another  set  of  tales,  however,  in  their  complexion  almost  entirely 
oriental,  which  not  only  co-operated  in  their  effect,  but  also  in  their  period  of  in- 
troduction, with  the  “ Seven  Wise  Masters,”  from  the  press  of  Copland. 

• This  short  summary  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  larger  account  detailed  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  specimens 
of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  tii.  p 1 — 22. 

f The  common  version  of  Pilpay  was  published  in  1747.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a trans- 
lation from  the  Italian  of  Dom,  containing  mnnv  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  and  professedly  rendered  by 
Doni,  from  the  Pirectorium  Humnnie  Vita*,  vel  Para  bole  Antiquorum  Sapientum,  was  given  in  English 
by  Sir  Thomas  North,  4to.  1670,  and  1001,  under  the  title  of  the  M Moral  Philosophy  of  Doni.”  From  this 
•onrre,  therefore,  Shakfpeare  and  liis  contemporaries  may  have  bfccu  partially  acquainted  with  this 
collection  of  tnles. 
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In  1577  Richard  (Robinson,  a voluminous  author  who  lived  by  his  pen,  pub- 
lished “A  record  df  ancyent  historyes  intituled  in  Latin  Gesta  Rouianoruiu 
and  in  a catalogue  of  his  productions,  written  by  himself,  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  he  says  of  this  work,  that  it  was  “ translated  (auctoro  ut  suppo- 
nitur  Ioliano  Leylando  antiquario)  by  mee  perused,  corrected  and  bettered."  * * * § 

This  is  a partial  version  of  one  of  two  distinct  works  entitled,  Gesta  Romanorum, 
collections  of  talcs  in  the  Latin  language  which,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  origi- 
nated in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  certainly  once  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity. 

Of  the  first,  or  what  may  be  called  tho  Continental  Gesta,  Mr.  Warton  has 
given  us  a very  elaborate  and  pleasing  analysis.  No  manuscript  of  this  primary 
collection  is  known  to  exist,  but  it  was  printed  about  1473  ; the  first  six  editions  of 
it  arc  in  foliu  without  dates ; three  containing  152  chapters  or  gests  each,  and 
three  181  each,  and  of  those  printed  with  dates,  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and  duo- 
decimo, a list,  amounting  to  twenty-eight,  has  beeen  published  by  Mr.  Douce, 
from  tho  year  1480  to  1555  inclusive.  A Dutch  translation  appeared  in  1481  ; n 
German  translation  in  1480 ; the  first  French  translation  with  a date  in  1521; 
but  no  English  translation  until  1703;  when  only  forty-five  histories  or  gests  were 
published,  the  translator,  either  from  want  of  encouragement,  or'froin  some  other 
cause,  having  only  printed  volume- the  first  of  his  intended  version. 

“The  second  or  English  Gesta  must  be  considered  as  the  discovery  of  Mr. 
Douce,  for  Warton,  not  perceiving  its  frequent  discrepancy,  had  confounded  it 
with  the  original  work.  It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing its  circulation  arc  diametrically  ditTcrent  from  those  accompanying  the  prior 
collection ; for  while  numerous  MSS.  of  the  English  Gesta  exist  in  this  country, 
not  one  copy  in  the  original  Latin  has  been  printed. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Douce,-  that  this  compilation  very  soon 
followed  the  original  Gesta,  and  that  the  first  manuscript  may  with  great  proba- 
bility be  ascribed  to  a period  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second;  most  of 
tho  MSS.  however,  none  of  which  have  ever  been  found  upon  the  Continent,  are 
of  the  age  of  fifth  and  sixth  Henries,  and  of  these  twenty-five  are  yet  remaining 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  at  Oxford,  and  in  other  collections. 

As  the  English  Gesta  was  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  Continental  collection, 
many  of  its  stories  have,  of  course,  been  retained ; but  these  have  undergone  such 
alterations  in  language,  and  sometimes  in  incident,  together  with  new  nioraliza— 
tions,  and  new  names,  as  tp  give  it,  with  the  addition  of  forty  tales  not  found  in 
its  prototype,  the  airof  an  original  work.-j-  Itis  not,  however,  so  extensive  as  tho 
foreign  compilation,  the  most  complete  manuscripts  containing  only  one  hundred 
and  two  stories;  yet'as  the  sources  from  which  it  has  drawn  its  materials  are,  with 
a few  exceptions,  correspondent,  in  respect  to  their  oriental  origin,  with  tho 
continental  copy,  the  character  which  Mr.  Warton  has  given,  of  the  primary  will 
apply  to  the  secondary  series. 

“ This  work,’’  he  observes,  “ is  compiled  from  the  obsolete  Latin  'chronicles  of  the  later  Ro- 
man or  rather  German  'story,  heightened  by  romantic  inventions,  from  Legends  of  the  Saints, 
oriental  apologues,  and  many  of  the  shorter  fictitious  narratives  which  came  into  Europe  with  tho 
Arabian  literature,  and  were  familiar  in  Uic  ages  of  ignorance  and  imagination.  The  classics  are 
sometimes  cited  for  authorities  ; but  these  are  of  the  lower  order,  such  as  Valerius  Maiimut, 
Macrobius,  Auius  Gcllius,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Boethius.  To  every  tale  a Moralization  is  sub- 
joined. reducing  it  it  into  a Christian  or  moral  lesson. 

“ Most  of  the  oriental  apologues  are  taken  from  the  “Clericalis  Discipline,”  or  a Latin  dialnguo 
between  an  Arabian  Philosopher  and  Edrlc  f his  son,  never  printed  $,  written  by  Peter  Alphon - 

* Douce’s  Illustrations,  vol  ii.  p.  424.  . 

\ Two  of  these  teles,  chop.  31  utul  32.  are  Immediately  taken  from  uThe  Seven  Wise  Masters,”  and  Winy 
be  found  nlso  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Pilpay  s Fables, 

t u Edrie  was  the  name  of  Enoch  among  the  Arabians,  to  whom  they  attribute  many  bibulous  composi- 
tions. Ilerbelnt,  in  V.,  Lydgate's  ’ Chorie  ' and  * The  Biol  ’ is  taken  from  the  .*  Cleriralis  Disciplina.'  ” 

§ MSS.  Marl.  386i,  and  in  many  other  libraries.  It  occurs  in  old  French  serse,  MSS.  Digit.  BG  incm- 
brar.  u Lc  Itomaune  dc  Peres  Atinfotir  com, -tit  ii  aprisl  et  ebastia  son  fils  belcmenl.” 
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mis,  a baptized  Jew,  al  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  collected  from  Arabian  fables, 
apothegm*,  and  examples.*  Some  are  also  borrowed  from  an  old  Latin  translation  of  the 
“ t'alilah  u Damnah,”  a celebrated  set  of  eastern  fables,  to  which  Atpbonsus  was  indebted. 

“ On  the  whole,  this  is  the  collection  in  w hich  a curious  enquirer  might  expect  to  find  the  ori- 
ginal of  Chaucer’s  Cambuscan : — 

44  Or, — —if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  taues  bave  sung, 

Ofturneys  and  of  trqphiea  hung, 

Of  forests  and  inchaotments  drear, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.n  f. 

Of  the  translations  of  the  English  Gesta,  which,  owing  to  the  Latin  original  not 
being  known  upon  the  Continent,  are  solely  confined  to  the  English  language,  three 
only  bave  been  noticed;  and  of  these,  the  first  is  a manuscript  in  the  llarlcian 
collection,  No.  7,333,  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  containing  hut  seventy  stories, 
and  which  Mr.  Douce  conjectures  to  have  been  produced  either  by  Lydgate, 
Gower,  or  Occleve,  as  the  English  Gesta  appears  familiar  to  them,  and  this 
version  possesses  not  only  several  pieces  by-  Lydgato,  but  some  tales  from  the 
“ Confessio  A mantis"  of  Gower,  j: 

Tlie  lirst  printed  translation  is  said  to.  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn 
de  VYorde,  though  without  a date,  and  this  edition  has  been  mentioned  and  re- 
ferred to,  both  by  Mr.  Wartong  and  Dr.  Farmer.  Neither  Herbert,  however, 
nor  Mr.  Dibdin,  hag  been  fortunate  enough  to  detect  its  existence,  and  if  it  really 
had,  or  has,  a being,  it  is  probably  either  the  manuscript  version  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  or  the  translation  to  which  Robinson  alludes  as  the  work  of 
Lvland  the  antiquary.  . 

We  must,  therefore,  look  to  Robinson’s  Translation  of  1577,  ’as  the  only  one 
which  has  met  w ith  a general  and  undisputed  circulation ; and  this  was  so  popular, 
that  in  1601  it  had  been  printed  six  times  by  Thomas  Easte.**  The  most  en- 
larged edition,  however,  of  Robinson’s  version,  contains  but  forty-four  stories^ 
and  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Harlcian  manuscript  is  not 
committed  to  the  press. 

As  this  was  then  the  only  English  translation  accessible  to  the  public,  of  a 
collection  of.  tales  which  in  the  original  Latin,  and  under  the  same  name,  had 
amused  the  learned  and  the  curious  for  some  centuries,  both  on  the  Continent,  and 
for  nearly  the  same  space  of  time  on  our  own  island,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
we  find,  in  a subsequent  page,  that  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself  of  a portion 
of  its  contents,  especially  as  Us  subjects,  and  the  mode  of  treating  them,  coincided 
with  his  track  of  reading. 

The  popularity  of  Robinson’s  work  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  eighteenth 
century;  for  the  last  edition,  which  we  can  now  recollect,  is  dated  1703,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  it  the  fifteenth,  while  the  edition  immediately  preceding 
was  published  in  1689,  but  fourteen  years  anteriorly. 

If  Ascbam  thought  he  had  reason  to.complain  of  the  popularity  of  Morte  Arthur, 
and  its  associates,  he  found  tenfold  cause  of  complaint  in  the  daily  increasing 
circulation  of  Italian  Romances  and  Tales;  “ Ten  La  Morte  d’Arthures,”  he  ex- 
claims, “doe  not  the  tenth  parte  so  much  liarme,  as  one  of  these  bookes  made  in 
Italie,  and  translated  in  Englandc.”-{-f 
The  frequent  communication  indeed  with  Italy,  which  took  plate  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  not  only  induced  an  indiscriminate  imitation 

* u See  TyrwhiU’i  Chaucer,  ml.  iv.  p.  325.  acq."  • • 

f Milton’s  “ II  Penaeroao”  W urtou’*  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  Dissertation  on  the  Gesta 
Ronutttorum,  n.  v.  vi.  * m ' ■ ' 

t Douce*  illustrations,  vol.  ii.  n.  422. 

§ History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  vol.  iii.  p.  lxxxiii.  _ . f / • 

* According  to  Iiih  own  a**crlH>n,  in  the  MS.  catalogue  of  hi*  works  in  the  Bgilisji^lascuin,  to  which  he 
ha*  given  the  title  of**  Rupoleiuia.”  See  Douce’s  Illustrations,  vol  ii.  p.  423,  $$  i 
tt  Asclwuo’a  Sc  hole  Mauler,  Bonnets  edit.  4lo.  p.  *255. 
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of  Italian  manners,  but  had  rendered  the  literature  of  the  Italians  so  fashionable, 
that,  together  with  their  poetry,  was  imported  into  this  island  a multiplicity  of 
their  prone  fictions  and  tales,  a species  of  composition  that  had  been  cultivated  in 
Italy  with  incrediblo  ardour  from  the  period  of  Sacchetti  and  Boccacio. 

These  tales,  by'  blending  with  the  romantic  fiction  of  the  Normans  and  Orientals 
the  scenes  of  domestic  life  and  manners;  by  introducing  greater  complexity  and 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  fable  and  greater  probability  in  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  incident;  by  intermingling  more  frequent  and  more  interesting  traits 
of  the  softer  passions,  and  by  exciting  more  powerfully  the  emotions  of  pity  and 
compassion,  presented  to  the  public  a new  and  poignant  source  of  gratification, 
and  furnished  the  dramatic  poets  and  the  caterers  for  the  then  universal  appetite 
for  story-telling  with  innumerable  bases  for  plays,  tales,  and  ballads.* 

It  may  be  asserted,  we  believe,  with  a dose  approach  to  accuracy,  that  in  the 
space  which  elapsed  between  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  accession 
of  James  the  First,  nearly  all  the  most  striking  fictions  of  the  Italian  novelists 
had  found  their  way  to  the  English  press;  either  immediately  translated  from  the 
original  Italian,  or  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  French,  or  Spanish  versions. 

Of  these  curious  collections  of  prose  narrative,  real  or  imaginary,  comic  or  tra- 
gic, it  will  be  thought  necessary  that  wo  should  notice  a few  of  the  most  valuable, 
and  especially  those  to  which  our  great  poet  has  been  most  indebted. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  works,  and  mentioned  by  Lancham  in  1575,  as  an 
article  in  Captain  Cox's  library,  was  entitled  “ The  Hundred  Merry  Tales."  This 
series  of  stories,  though  existing  in  English  so  late  as  1059,  •}•  is  now  unfortu- 
nately lost;  the  probability,  however,  is  that  it  was  a translation  from  “ Les  Cent 
Nouvelles  Nouvelles,”  printed  at  Paris  before  the  year  1500,  and  compiled  from 
Italian  writers.  The  English  copy,  says  VVarton,  was  licensed  to  be  printed  by 
John  Waly,  in  1557,  under  the  title  of  “ A Ilundrcth  mcry  Tales,”  together  with 
The  frecre  and  the  boye,  stans  puer  ad  mensam,  and  youthe,  charito  and  hu- 
mylite4  It  is  again  noticed  in  the  register  of  the  Stationers’  Company  for  1581, 
by  Ames,  under  the  article  for  James  lloherts,  and  in  the  following  manner  in  a 
black-letter  pamphlet  of  1586:—“  Wee  want  not  also  pleasaunt  mad  headed 
knaves  that  bee  properly  learned  and  well  reade  in  diverse  pleasaunt  bookes  and 
good  authors.  As  Sir  Guy  of  Warwitke,  the  Fotire  Sons  of  Aymon,  the  Ship  of 
Fooles,  the  Budget  of  Demandes,  the  Hundredth  merry  Tales,  the  Booke  of 
llyddles,  and  many  other  excellent  w riters  both  witty  and  pleasaunt.”  § It  is  al- 
luded toby  Shakspeare, inhisMuch  Adoabout  Nothing,  written  about  1600,  where 
Beatrice  complains  of  Benedict  having  declared,  that  she  had  her  good  wit  out 
of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales.” — Act  ii.  sc.  1.  Tlpit  this  collection  was  justly  en- 
titled to  the  epithet  merry  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Douce,  from  a roference  to  the 
supposed  origiual,  in  which  oidy  live  stories  out  of  the  hundred  are  of  a tragic 
cast,  and  where  the  title,  in  the  old  editions,  gives  further  propriety  to  tho  ap- 
nellation,  by  terming  these  tales  “ Coinptes  plaisans  et  recrealiz  pour  deviser  en 
toutes  compaignies,  et  moult  plaisans  a racontcr  par  maniiro  de  joyeusete.”**  It 
should  not  bo  forgotten,  however,  that  the  work  entitled  “ Cento  novelle  antiche” 
was  in  existence  at  this  poriod,  though  no  translation  of  it  is  known  to  have  been 

• A writer,  whose  work  has  just  fallen  into  mr  hands,  clone#  a long  anil  accurate  analysis  of  the  Italian 
Tale*,  with  the  following  just  observations  : — 14  The  larger  works  of  Action,”  he  remarks,  u resemble  those 
productions  of  a country  which  are  consumed  within  itself,  while  talcs,  like  the  more  delicate  and  precious 
articles  of  traffic,  which  are  exported  frojn  their  unlive  soil,  have  gladdened  and  delighted  every  land. 
They  are  the  ingredients  from  which  Shakspeare,  and  other  enchanters  of  his  day.  have  distilled  those 
magical  droint  which  tend  so  much  to  sweeten  the  lot  of  humanity,  by  occasionally  withdrawing  the  mind, 
from  the  cold  and  naked  realities  of  life,  to  visionary  scenes  and  visiouary  bliss.” — Dunlop's  History  of 
Ku  tiou.  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 

f 44  la  The  l/ondon  Chnunliclcrcs,  1669.  this  work,  among  others,”  remarks  Mr.  Steevens,  u is 
irn-il  for  sale  by  a Imllud-mau  ; The  Seven  Wise  Meu  of  Gotham  ; a Hundred  merry  Tales , Scoggiu’s 
Jeste,”  ike. 

$ History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

$ The  English  Courtier  and  the  C’untrej  Gentleman  sig.  II.  4 

**  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  166 
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marie,  either  before  or  during  Shnkspcarc's  age;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  term 
“ A Hundred  merry  Tales,"  might  have  become  a kind  of  cant  expression  for  an 
attack  of  persona!  satire;  for  Nashe,  as  Mr.  Douce  lias  observed,  “ in  his  Pappo 
with  an  hatchet,"  speaks  of  a book  then  coming  out  under  the  title  of  A hundred 
merrie  Tales,  in  winch  Martin  Marprclate,  i.  e.  John  Penry,  and  his  friend  were 
to  lie  satirized.”  * 

Though  no  complete  translation  of  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio  was  executed 
before  1020,  the  greater  part  of  his  novels  was  given  to  the  public  in  1566,  by 
William  Paynter  in  his  onco  popular  collection,  entitled  “ The  PallaCc  of. 
Pleasure.”  This  entertaining  wrork  occupies  two  volumes,  4to,  of  which  the  first, 
dedicated  to  Lord  Warwick,  appeared  in  the  year  above-mentioned*  “ containing 
sixty  novels  out  of  Boccacio,”  and  the  second  followed  in  1507,  including  thirty- 
four  novels,  principally  from  Randello,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  George  Howard.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  compiler  to  havo  added  a third  part;' 
for  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  he  tells  us,  “ Bicause  sodeynly*  contrary  to 
expectation,  this  volume  is  risen  to  greater  heape  of  leaves,  I doc  omit  for  this 
present  time  Sundry  Novels  of  mery  devize,  reserving  the  same  tobe  joy ned  with 
the  rest  of  an  oilier  part,  wherein  shall  succeede  the  remnant  of  Bandello,  Spe- 
cially sutch,  sufi'rable,  as  the  learned  French  man  Francois  dc  Bellcforrest  hath 
selected,  and  the  choysest  done  in  the  Italian.  Some  also  out  of  Erizzo,  Ser 
Giouanni  Florentino,  Parabosco,  Cynthio,  Straparole,  Sansovino,  and  the  best 
liked  out  oftheQueeno  of  Nauarre,  and  others;"  a passage  which  is  important, 
as  showing,  in  a small  compass,  the  nature  and  extent. of  lfis  resources. 

What  motive  prevented  the  continuance  of  the  work,  is  unascertained  ;,it  cer- 
tainly could  not  bo  want  of  encouragement,  for  a second  edition  of  the  first  volume, 
and  a third  of  the  second,  were  published  together  in  4to,  in  1575;  and,  as  the 
authorinformsusinhis  title  “el'tsoncs  perused,  corrected,  andaugmented”  by  him. 
The  conjecture  of  Warton,  that  Painter  “ in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  mode 
•of  publication,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  universal  readers,  was  afterward 
persuaded  to  print  his  sundry  novels  in  the  perishable  fornl  of  separate  pamphlets,” 
is  not  improbable. 

ThcPalace  of  Pleasure  is;  without  doubt,  not  only  one  of  the  earliest,  but  one  of 
the  most  valuable  selections  of  tales  which  appeared  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
and  that  it  formed  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Shakspeare's  library,  and  one  to  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  referring  the  industry  of  his  commentators,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently established. f • , 

In  the  same  year  with  thesecond  vohimeof  Painter’s  Palace,  appeared  “Ccrtaihe 
Tragical!  Discourses,"  by  Geffrey  Fenton,  in- one  volume  4to,  bl.  letter.  This 
passing  pleasant  book,  as  Turberville  terms  it,  consists  of  stories  principally  from 
Italian  writers,  and,  in  the  dedication  to  Lady  Mary  Sydney,  the  author  ex- 
presses his  high  opinion  of  their  merit,  by  declaring,  “neyther  do  I thinke  that 
ourcEnglishe  recordes  are  liable  to  yelde  at  this  daye  a Romant  more  delicat  and 
chaste,  treatynge  of  the  verayo  theame  and  effectes  of  love,  than  theis  Jlytories 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  collection  in  which  he  is  borne  out  by  his  friend 
Turberville,  who,  in  ono  of  the  recommendatory  poems  prefixed  to  the  book,  says — 

“ The  learned  stories  erst,  and  sugred  talca  that  laye 

Removed  from  simple  common  sence,  this  writer  doth  displaye : 

Nowc  men  of  meanest  skill,  what  Bandel  wrought  may  vew, 

And  tell  the  tale  in  Knglishe  well,  that  erst  they  never  knewe: 

Discourse  of  sundrye  strangt*,  and  tragicall  affaires, 

Of  lovyngc  ladyes  helpless  haps,  theyr  deathes,  and  deadly  cares." 

Mr.  Warton  is  of  opinion  that  Fenton’s  compilation  “ in  point  of  selection  and 
size”,  is  “ perhaps  the  most  capital  miscellany  of  this  kind.”  j:  In  size,  however, 

* Illustrations,  vol.  ».  p.  ICS.  a 

t The  Hoxbiirghc  copy  of  the  Palace  of  Pleasure  produced  the  sum  of  411. 

X History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  478. 
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jt  is  certainly  inferior  to  Painter’s  work,  and  from  a survey  of  its  contents  with 
which  we  have  been  indulged,  exhibits,  in  our  conception,  no  superiority  to  its 
predecessor,  even  witji  regard- to  selection;  it  merits,  however,  the  same  honour, 
that  of  a re-print. 

In  1571  a series  of  tales,  somewhat  similar  to  Fenton’s,  was  published  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Forest  or  collection  of  Historyes,  no  lesse  profitable  than  plea- 
sant and  necessary,  doone  out  of  Frenche  into  English  by  Thomas  Fortescue.” 
This  [induction,  which  forms  a quarto  in  black  letter,  and  underwent  a second 
and  a third  edition,  in  1576  and  1596,  includes  many  stories  manifestly  of  Italian 
birtli  and  structure,  though  the  work  is  said  to  have  been  originally  written  in  the 
Spanish  language. 

On  the  authority  of  Bishop  Tanner,  as  reported  by  Warton,*  we  have  to  as- 
cribe to  the  year  1580,  a prose  version  of  the  Novelle  of  Bandello,  next  to  Boccacio 
the  most  celebrated,  at  that  period,  among  the  Italian  novelists ; and  more  chaste 
perhaps  than  any  of  them  in  his  sentiments,  and  more  easy  and  natural  in  the 
construction  of  his  incidents.  The  translation  is  said  to  be  by  W.'W. , initials 
which  Mr.  Warton  is  inclined  to  appropriate,  either  to  William  Warner  or  Wil- 
liam Webbe. 

Another  collection  of  tales,  several  of  which  are  from  tiiraldi  Cinthio  and  other 
Italian  fabulists,  was  given  to  the  public  by  George  Whetstone,  in  1582,  under 
the  appellation  of  Heptameron,  a term  which  had  been  rendered  fashionable  by 
the  popularity  of  a suite  of  tales  published  at  Paris  in  1560,  and  entitled'  “ Hepta- 
meron  des  Nouvelles  de  la  Royne  de  Navarre."  Whetstone  possessed  no  inconsi- 
derable reputation  in  his  day ; he  has  been  praised  as  a poet  by  Meres  and  Webbe, 
and  his  Heptameron,  though  written  in  prose,  with  only  the  occasional  intersper- 
sion  of  poetry,  had  its  share  of  contemporary  fame,  and  the  still  greater  celebrity 
of  furnishing  some  portion  of  a plot  to  our  great  dramatic  bard.f 

The  first  volume  of  a large  collection  of  Italian  talcs  made  its  appearance  at 
Paris  in  1583,  under  the  title  of  “Cent  Histoires  Tragiques."  This  work,  the 
compilation  of  Francis  de  Belleforrest  and  Boisteau,  was  ultimately  extended  to 
seven  volumes,  and  a part  of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  appears,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Stationers’  Register,  to  have  been  translated  into  English,  in  1 596.  X The  edition, 
however,  to  which  Warton  alludes,  must  have  been  posthilmous  ; for  Belleforrest 
died  on  January  1st,  1583,  and  that  he  had  printed  selections  from  the  Italian 
novelists  long  anterior,  is  evident  from  Painter's  reference  to  them  in  the  second 
volume  ofhis  Palace  of  Pleasure,  dated  1567.  Probably  what  the  historian  terms 
the  “ grand  repository”  commenced  with  the  copy  of  1583. 

Independent  of  these-  large  prose  collections  of  Italian  tales,  a vast  variety  of 
separate  stories  was  in  circulation  from  the  same  source;  and  many  of  our 
poets,  such  as  Gascoigne,  Tuberville,  etc.§  amused  themselves  by  giving  them  a 
metrical  and  sometimes  a semi-metrical  form.  By  these  means  the  more  rugged 

* History  of  English  Poetry,  toI.  iii.  p.  473. 

-f  Kitson  thinks  that  Whetstone's  Heptameron  was  republished  in  1503,  under  the  title  of  u Aurelia.” 
In  the  Koxburghe  Library,  No.  639*2,  this  romance  is  termed  M The  Paragon  of  Pleasure,  or  the  Christmas 
Pleasures  of  Queene  Aurelia,”  4tn.  1&93. 

t Wartou’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

§ Of  the  Ilaiiau  tales  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  the  best  and  most  celebrated  of  those  which  were 
written  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ; as,  in  some  shape  or  other,  most  of  them  became 
familiar  to  English  readers  before  the  death  of  Shaksneare. 

1.  Cento  Novelle  Antikc.  The  earliest  collection  ot  Italian  novels. — 2.  Boccacio  il  Decamerooe.  Venct. 
Valdarfer.  1471.  This,  which  is  the  first  edition,  was  purchased  at  the  Koxburghe  sale,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Biaudford,  for  *2260/. — 3 Novelle  di  Sacchelti.  Sacchctti  died  in  1408  — 4.  \ ifasuccio,  II  Novellino,  riel 
quale  si  contengono  cinqu&nta  Novelle.  Best  edition  that  of  1484.  folio.— 6.  Sabadino,  Porretane,  dove  si 
tiap*  Novelle  settanta  una. — 6.  Sansovino,  Cento  Novelle  scelte  da  piu  nobili  Scrittori. — 7.  Giovanni 
Florentine,  il  Pecorone,  nel  quale  si  contengmro  cinquanta  Novelle  autiehe.  First  and  best  edition,  1559. 
— 8.  Novelle  del  Bandello,  3 vols.  4to  1554. -*-9.  Siraparola.  le  pincevoli  Nolle.  2 vols  1^57.-10.  Gi- 
ruldi  Cinthio,  gli  Hccatomithi,  (Cento  Novelle).  4 vols. — 11.  Erizzo,  le  Sei  Giornate  (trcnla  cinque 
Novelle).  Edizionc  prim.  4to.  1567. — 12.  Parabosco.  i Diporti,  o varo  Ndvcllc,  Venet.  1558.— 13.  Grn- 
mieci,  la  piacivol  Nolle,  et  Ueto  Qiorno  (undiei  Novelle),  Venet.  1574.— 14.  Novelle  di  Ascanio  de  Mori. 
4to.  15fc6.— 15.  M.dopmi,  Uucento  Novelle,  4to. 
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features  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance  were  softened  down  .and  a style  of  fiction 
introduced,  more  varied  and  more  consohant  to  nature. 

The  taste,  however,  for  the  wild  beauties  of  Gothic  fabling,  though  polished  and 
refined  by  the  elegant  imagination  of  the  Italians,  was  still  cultivated  with  ardour, 
and,  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  was  further  stimulated,  by  a fresh 
infusion  of  similar  imagery,  through  the  modium  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Romances. 

These  elaborate,  and  sometimes  very  interesting  productions,  'are  evidently 
constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance,  though  with  greater 
unity  of  design,  and  with  more  attention  to  morality.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
with  Mr.  Tyrwlntt,  that  neither  Spain  nor  Portugal  can  produce  a romance  of 
this  species  older  than  the  era  of  printing;  for  the  manuscript  of  Aifladis  of  Gaul, 
which  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr.  Southey  to  have  been  the  production 
of  Vasco  Lobeira,  and  written  in  the  Portuguese  language,  during  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  * was  never  printed,  and  is  supposed  to  be  no  longer  in  exis- 
tence; while  the  Spanish  version  of  Garciordonez  de  Montalvo,  the  oldest  extant, 
and  which  has,  in  general,  passed  for  the  original,  did  not  issue  from  the  press 
before  the  year  1510,  the  date  of  its  publication  at  Salamanca.  - , 

This  romance,  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  interesting  of  its-f  class,  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  very  few  In  lion  Quixote's  library  which  escaped  the  merciless  fury 
of  the  Licentiate  and  the  Barber. 

- “ The  first  that  master  Nicholas  put  into  his  hands  was  AmadU  de  Gaul  in  four  parts ; and  the 
priest  said,  ‘ There  seems  to  be  some  mjstery  in  this ; for,  as  I have  heard  say,  Ibis  was  the  first 
hook  of  chivalry  printed  in  Spain,  and  all  the  rest  have  had  their  luundalion  ami  rise  front  it ; and, 
therefore,  I think,  as  head  of  so  pernicious  a sect,  wc  ought  to  condemn  him  to  the  (ire  without 
mercy.’ — ‘ Not  so,  sir,'  said  the  barber  ; ‘ for  1 have, heard  also,  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  books 
of  this  kind  ; and  therefore,  as  being  singular  in  his  art,  he  ought  to  be  spared.' — * It  is  true,’ 
said  ibe  priest,  1 and  for  that  reason  his  life  is  granted  him.'  ” Nor  is  the  description  which 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  given  of  the  ctfects  of  Amadis  on  its  readers  less  Important  titan  the  encomium 
of  Cervantes  on  its  literary  merit;  “ Truly,”  says  the  knight,  “ I have  known  men,  that  even 
with  reading  Amadis  de  Gaul,  have  found  their  hearts  moved  to  the  exercise  of  courtesy,  liberality, 
and  especially  courage.”! 

The  introduction  of  Amadis  into  the  English  language  took  place  in  the  year 
159-2,  when  the  first  four  or  five  books  were  translated  from  the  French  version 
and  printed  by  Wolfe.  § It  experienced  the  same  popularity  here  which  had  at- 
tended its  naturalisation  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  zenith  of  its  reputation  among  us  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era;  for 
Fynes  Moryson,  w ho  published  his  Itinerary  in  1617,  in  his  directions  to  a tra- 
veller how  to  acquire  languages,  says,  “ I think  no  book  better  for  his  discourse 
than  Ainadis  of  Gaul;  for  the  knights  errant,  and  the  ladies  of  courts,  doe  therein 
exchange  courtly  speeches,  and  these  books  are  in  all  languages  translated  by  the 
masters  of  eloquence;”  and  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  written  about 
the  same  period,  mentions  Amadis  along  with  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  as  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  volumes  of  his  day.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  merit  of  this  romance, 
that  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years  has  not  greatly  diminished  its  attractions, 
and  the  admirable  version  of  Mr.  Southey,  which,  by  rejecting  or  veiling  the  oc- 
casional indelicacy  of  the  original,  lias  removed  the  weightiest  objections  of 
Ascham,  most  deservedly  finds  admirers  even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  specimen  of  this  class  of  romances  of  nearly  equal  popularity  with  the 
preceding,  though  inferior  jn  point  of  merit,  may  be  instanced  in  the  once  celo- 

* Vide  AikinSi  Genera)  Biography,  vol.  vi.  article  Lobeira. 

-f  M Anmilis  of  Gaul,”  remarks  Mr.  Southey,”  is  among  prose,  what  Orlando  Furioso  is  among 
metrical  Romances,  not  the  oldest  of  its  kind,  but  the  best.” — Preliminary  Essay  to  his  Translation , 
4vok  1803 

“This  ” (Amadis  de  Gaul),  says  Mr.  Burnet,  M is  perhaps  one  of  the  rooirt  beautiful  books  that  ever  was 
written.” — Specimens  of  English  Prose  Writers,  vol.  i.p.  *289.  note. 

4 Sir  Philip  Sidney ’a  Works,  edit.  16*29.  p.  Sol.  § This  version,  reprinted  in  1618,  is  by  A Monday. 
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hrated  “Palmcrin  of  England,”  which,  like  Amadis  of  Gaul,  safely  passed  the 
ordeal  of  the  Curate  of  Don  Quixote's  village: — “ Let  Palmcrin  of  England,”  says 
the  Licentiate,  “be  preserved,  and  kept  as  a singular  piece:  andlet  such  another 
case'be  made  for  it,  as  tlwt  which  Alexander  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  and 
appropriated  to  preserve  the  works  of  the  poet  Homer. — Therefore,  Master  Ni- 
cholas, saving  your  better  judgment,  let  this  and  Amadis  de  Gaul  be  exempted 
from  the  fire,  and  let  all  the  rest  perish  without  any  further  enquiry.” 

Palmcrin  of  England,  like  its  prototype,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Portugal.  Mr.  Southey,  indeed,  confidently  attributes  it  to  the  pen  of 
Francis  de  Moraes : an  ascription  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
Cervantes,  who  asserts  it  to  have  been’  written  by  a King  of  Portugal.  It  has 
shared  the  like  fate,  too,  in  this  country,  with  regard  to  its  translator;  Anthony 
Monday  having  been  the  first  to  usher  Palmerin,  as  well  as  Amadis,  to  an  English 
public;  in  fact,  though  in  its  original  garb  it  appeared  a century  and  a half  later 
than  tlie  romance  of  Lobeira,  it  claims  priority  with  regard  to  its  English  dress, 
having  been  licensed  to  Charlewood,  and  printed  in  1580. 

The  multiplicity  and  rapid  succession  of  extraordinary  events  in  Palmcrin  of 
England,  are  such  as  to  distract  the  most  steady  attention,  and  if  it  really  deserved 
the  encomium  which  the  curate  bestowed  upon  it  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of 
the  worthy  knight’s  library,  little  surprise  can  be  excited  at  the  mental  halluci- 
nations which  the  study  of  such  a collection  might  ultimately  produce. 

Of  the  versions  of  honest  Anthony,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  translators  of 
romance  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  not  much  can  be  said,  either  in  point  of 
style  or  fidelity.  Labouring  for  those  who  possessed  an  eager  and  indiscriniinating 
appetite  for  the  marvellous,  he  was  not  greatly  solicitous  about  the  preservation  of 
the  manners  and  costume  of  his  original,  but  rather  strove  to  accommodate  his 
authors  to  the  taste  of  the  majority  of  his  readers.  To  enumerate  the  various  ro- 
mances which  he  attempted  to  naturalise,  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable;  the 
two  that  we  have  already  noticed,  together  with  “Palmerin  D’Oliva,”  and  “The 
honorable,  pleasant,  and  rare  conceited  'Historic  of  Palmendo,"  were  among  the 
most  popular,  and  will  bo  sufficient  to  impart  an  idea  of  what,  among  the  pe- 
ninsular works  of  fiction,  were  most  in  vogue,  when  romances  were  as  much  read 
as  novels  are  in  the  present  age. 

The  last  species  of  romance,  which  we  shall  notice  as  fashionable  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  may  be  termed  the  Pastoral.  Of  this  class  the  most  celebrated  specimen 
that  we  can  mention,  is  the  “Arcadia”  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a book  well  known  to 
Shakspeare,  which  continued  highly  popular  for  near  a century,  and  reached  an 
eighth  edition  as  early  as  1633,  independent  of  impressions  in  Scotland,  of  w hich 
one  occurs  before  the  year  1000.  * 

The  Arcadia  appears  to  have  been  commenced  by  its  author  for  the  sole  amuse- 
ment of  himself  and  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  during  his  residence 
at  Wilton,  in  1580,  and  though  prosecuted  at  various  periods  was  left  incomplete 
at  his  death  in  1586.  The  affection  of  the  Countess,  however,  to  whose  care  and 
protection  the  scattered  manuscripts  had  been  assigned,  induced  her  to  publish  an 
impression  of  it  in  the  year  1590,  revised  under  her  own  immediate  direction; 
since  wlijeh  period  fourteen  editions  have  borne  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
work,  and  to  the  correctness  of  the  editor’s  judgmont. 

To  the  publication  of  this  far-famed  romance,  which  is  in  many  respects  truly 
beautiful,  and  in  every  respect  highly  moral,  we  may  attribute  an  important  re- 
volution in  the  annals  of  fictitious  writing.  It  appears  to  have  been  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  Sir  Philip,  by  two  models  of  very  different  ages,  and  to  have  been  built 
in  fact  on  their  admixture ; these  are  the  Ethiopic  History  of  Heliodorus,  Bishop 

• lii  a letter  from  Mr.  Whyte  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  dated  September  1599,  it  is  said,  that  “the  Arcadia 
is  now  printed  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  best  edition,  which  will  make  them  good  cheap,  but  is  very 
hurtful  to  Roitsnnbie.  who  held  thorn  at  a very  high  rate:  he  must  sell  as  others  doe,  or  they  will  lye  ti|>oii 
his  hands.”— Vide  /ouch's-  Memoir*  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  p.  861. 
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of  Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  and  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro,  productions  as  widely  se- 
parated as  the  fourth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Their  connection,  however,  will 
he  more  readily  explained,  when  we  recollect,  that  a translation  of  Hcliodorus  into 
English  had  been  published  only  three  years  before  the  commencement  of  Sidney’s 
Arcadia.  This  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Underdowne,  who  printed  a version  of  the 
ten  entire  books  in  1577,  dedicating  them  to  Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
That  the  English  Hcliodorus  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  giving  this  peculiar  di- 
rection to  the  genius  of  Sidney,  was  the  opinion  of  Warton ; but  wo  must  likewise 
recollect,  that  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro,  with  which  Sir  Philip,  as  an  excellent 
Italian  scholar,  must  have  been  well  acquainted,  presented  him  with  the  model  for 
his  shepherds,  for  their  costume,  diction,  and  sentiment,  and  that,  like  the 
English  work,  it  is  a mingled  composition  of  poetry  and  prose. 

Dismissing  many  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  ancient  chivalric  romance,  its 
magicians,  enchanted  castles,  dragons,  and  giants,  but  retaining  its  high-toned 
spirit  of  gallantry,  heroism,  and  courtesy,  combined  with  the  utmost  purity  in 
morals,  and  with  all  the  traditionary  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  life,  the 
pastoral  romance  of  Sidney  exhibited  a species  of  composition  niore  reconcilable  to 
probability  than  the  adventures  of  Arthur  and  Amadis,  but  less  natural  and 
familiar  than  the  tales  of  the  Italians.  In  these  last,  however,  virtue  and  decency 
are  t.oo  often  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  licentiousness,  whilst  in  the  Arcadia  of  our 
countryman  not  a sentiment  occurs  which  can  excite  a blush  on  the  cheek  of  the 
most  delicate  modesty.  To  this  moral  tendency  of  Sidney’s  fictions,  the  muse  of 
Eowper  has  borne  testimony,  in  “The  Task,”  book  iv. 

Had  the  disciples  of  Sir  Philip  adhered  to  the  model  which  he  constructed  ; had 
they,  rejecting  merely  his  unfortunate  attempt  to  introduce  the  Roman  metres 
into  modern  poetry,  preserved  his  strength  and  animation  in  description,  his  beauty 
and  propriety  of  sentiment,  his  variety  and  discrimination  of  character,  the  school 
of  Sidney  might  have  existed  at  the  present  hour.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  was 
objectionable  and  overstrained  in  their  prototype,  they  found  out  the  art  to  aggra- 
vate ; and  by  a monstrous  and  monotonous  overcharge  of  character,  by  a bloated 
tenuity  of  style,  by  a vein  of  sentiment  so  quaintly  exalted  as  to  have  nothing  of 
human  sympathy  about  it,  and  by  an  indefinite  prolixity  of  fable,  they  contrived 
to  outrage  nature  nearly  as  much  as  had  been  e fleeted  by  the  wonders  of  necro- 
mancy and  the  achievements  of  chivalry;  and  this,  too,  without  producing  a 
scintillation  of  those  splendid  traits  of  fancy  which  illumine,  and  even  atone  for, 
the  wild  fictions  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance.  The  Astrea  of  D’Urfd,  written 
about  twenty  years  after  Sidney's  work,  though  sufficiently  tedious,  and  frequently 
unhatural,  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pastoral  beauty  of  the  Arcadia ; but 
w liat  longevity  ran  attach  to,  or  what  patience  shall  endure,  the  numerous  and 
prodigious  tomes  of  Madame  Scuderi  ?* 

The  shades  of  oblivion  seem  gathering  fast  even  over  the  beautiful  reveries  of 
Sidney,  a fate  most  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  prolix  and  perverted  labours  of 
his  successors;  and  what  was  the  fashion  and  delight  of  the  seventeenth  century 
has  generally  ceased  to  charm.  So  great,  indeed,  was  once  the  popularity  of  the 
Arcadia,  that  its  effects  became  an  object  of  consideration  to  the  satirist  and  the 
historian.  In  1031,  wo  find  the  former  thus  admonishing  the  ladies  : — “In- 
steade  of  songes  and  musickc  let  them  learn  cookerie  and  launderie.  And  instead 
of  reading  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  let  them  reade  the  groundcs  of  good 
huswifcry."f  But  the  grave  annalist  and  antiquary,  Fuller,  has,  with  more  good 
sense,  vindicated  the  study  of  this  moral  romance: — “I  confess,”  says  he,  “I 

• Among  the  bulky  romances  of  this  prolific  lady,  who  died  June  2,  1701,  aged  04,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  enumerate  a few,  merely  as  instances  of  her  uncommon  fecundity,  trii.  Artamcue,  mi  le  Grand  Cyrus, 
10  vols  8vo.  ; ( lelie,  10  vols.  8»o. ; Almahide  ou  I’Esclave  Heine,  8 to1».  8vo.  ; Ibruhim  ou  l lllustrc 
Houma,  4 vols.  8vn. 

t Tom  of  All  Trod*?*,  or  the plaine  Pathway  to  Preferment,  8ic.  By  Thomas  Powell.  Lond.  1031.  4lo. 
pp.  J7,  48  — Vide  W'aiion’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vot.  iii.  p 425  and  426. 
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I have  heard  some  of  modern  pretended  wits  cavil  at  the  Arcadia,  because  they 
made  it  not  themselves : such  who  say  that  this  book  is  the  occasion  that  many 
precious  hours  arc  otherwise  spent  no  better,  must  acknowledge  it  also  the  cause 
that  many  idle  hours  are  otherwise  spent  no  worse  than  in  reading  thereof.”* 
There  is  no  work,  in  short,  in  the  department  of  prose-fiction  which  contains 
more  apothegmatic  wisdom  than  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney ; and  it  is  to  Is*  regretted 
that  the  volume  which  had  charmed  a Shakspeare,  a Milton,  and  a Waller,  and 
which  has  been  praised  by  Temple,  by  Heylin,  and  by  Cowper,  should  la;  suffered 
in  any  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Orford,  to  slumber  on  the  shelf. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  however,  that  we  find  a very  modern  critic  not  only  passing 
a just  and  animated  eulogium  on  the  Arcadia,  but  asserting  on  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  that,  even  in  the  general  classes  of  society,  it  has  still  its  readers  and 
admirers. 

“ Nobody,  it  has  been  said,  reads  the  Arcadia.  We  have  known  very  many  persons  who  have 
read  it,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  never  knew  one  who  read  It  without  deep  interest  and 
admiration  or  the  genius  of  the  writer,  great  in  proportion  as  they  were  capable  of  appreciating 
it.  The  verses  are  very  bad,  not  that  he  was  a bad  poet  (on  the  contrary,  much  of  his  poetry  is 
ofhigh  merit),  but  because  he  was  then  versifying  upon  an  impracticable  system.  Let  the  reader 
pass  over  all  the  eclogues,  as  dull  interludes  unconnected  with  the  drama,  and  if  he  do  not  delight 
in  the  story  itself,  in  the  skill  with  which  the  incidents  are  woven  together  and  unravelled,  and  in 
the  Shakspearean  power  and  character  of  language,  with  which  they  are  painted,  let  him  bo 
assured  the  fault  is  in  himself,  and  not  in  the  book.’'  + 

After  this  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  romantic  literature,  and  of  the  various 
romances  which  were  most  popular  in  the  days  Of  Shakspeare,  it  will  be  a propes 
appendage,  if  we  add  a few  observations  on  the  yet  lingering  relics  of  chivalric 
costume.  That  gorgeous  spectacle,  the  Tournament,  in  which  numerous  knights 
engaged  together  on  either  side,  fighting  with  the  sword  and  truncheon,  was  lat- 
terly superseded  by  the  just  or  tilting-match,  consisting  of  a succession  of  combats 
between  two  knights  at  one  time,  and  in  which  the  spear  was  the  only  weapon 
used.  The  dexterous  management  of  this  military  amusement  depended  upon 
striking  the  front  oftho  opponent’s  helmet,  in  such  a manner  as  either  to  beat  him 
backward  from  his  horse,  or  break  the  spear  in  the  contest. ' Justing  or  tilting, 
which  was  usually  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  ladies,  by  whom  the  prizes  were 
always  awarded  and  distributed,  continued  to  be  a favourite  diversion  with  Eliza- 
beth to  ttie  close  of  her  reign  ; she  was  attached  to  the  gallantry  which  constituted 
the  soul  of  these  games,  and  to  the  splendour  which  accompanied  their  ex- 
hibition ; ’and  her  nobles  were  not  backward  in  encouraging  and  gratifying  her 
romantic  taste.  Of  this  a remarkable  instance  may  be  adduced,  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  who  vowed  that  he  would  annually,  while 
health  and  strength  permitted,  enter  the  tilt-yard  as  his  sovereign’s  knight.  The 
completion  of  this  vow  led  to  annual  contentions  in  the  lists,  and  twenty-five 
personages  of  the  first  rank,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  Lord  Leicester,  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  etc.  agreed  to  establish  a society  of  arms  for  this  purpose. 
The  presidency  of  the  association  was  resigned  by  Sir  Henry,  on  the  plea  of  in- 
firmity, in  1590,  when  he  formally  invested  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  with  his 
dignity,  one  of  the  most  envied  at  that  time,  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth.^ 

It  was  usual  at  these  chivalric  exhibitions,  which  ceased  on  the  demise  of  their 
regal  patroness,  for  the  combatants,  and  even  five  men  of  fashion  who  attended  as 
spectators,  to  wear  a lady’s  favour  on  their  arm  ; and  when  a knight  had  tilted 
with  peculiar  grace  and  spirit,  the  ladies  were  wont  to  fling  a scarf  or  glove  upon 
him  as  he  passed  ; a custom  which  Shakspeare  has  attributed,  as  is  frequent  with 
him,  to  an  age  long  anterior  to  chivalric  usage,  for  he  represents  Coriolanus,  on 
his  way  to  the  Capitol,  as  thus  honoured  : 

* Fuller'*  Worthies,  1662.  pari  ii.  p.  75.  f Aikiu’s  Annual  Review,  vol.  iv.  p 5J7. 
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• “ The  matrons  (lung  (heir  gloves, 

Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs. 

Upon  him  as  he  pass'd." 

It  appears  also,  from  a- passage  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
that  an  oath  derived  from  a singular  observance  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  was  com- 
mon in  the  days  of  Shakspcare  ; for  Shallow,  persuading  Sir  John  FalstafT  to' re- 
main with  him  as  his  visitor,  exclaims,  “ By  cock  and  pye,  Sir,  you  shall  not  away 
to  night;”  an  adjuration  which  Steovens  and  Ridley  refer  to  a corruption  of  the 
sacred  name,  and  to  a service-book  of  the  Romish  church,  called  in  this  country, 
previous  to  the. Reformation,  a pie  ; but  Mr.  Douce  has,  with  more  probability, 
advanced  the  origin  to  which  we  allude. 

“ It  will,  no  doubt,  be  recollected,”  he  observes,  “ that  In  the  days  of  ancient  chivalry  it  was 
tbe  practice  to  make  solemn  vows  or  engagements  for  the  performance  of  some  considerable  enler- 
prire.  This  ceremony  was  usually  performed  during  some  grand  least  or  entertainment,  at 
which  a roasted  peacock  or  pheasant,  being  served  up  by  ladies  in  a dish  of  gold  or  silver,  was 
thus  presented  to  each  knight,  who  then  made  the  particular  vow  which  he  had  chosen,  with  great 
solemnity.  When  this  custom  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  peatock  nevertheless  continued  to  be  a 
favourite  dtsh,  and  was  introduced  on  the  table  in  a pie,  the  head,  with  gilded  beak,  being  proudly 
elevated  above  the  crust,  and  the  splendid  tail  expanded.  Other  birds  of  smaller  value  were  in- 
troduced in  tbe  same  manner,  and  tbe  recollection  of  the  old  peacock  vows  might  occasion  the  less 
serious,  or  even  burlesque,  imitation  of  swearing  not  only  by  the  bird  itself,  but  also  by  the  pic 
and  hence  probably  the  oath  fry  cork  and  pic.  Vol.  1.  p.  472. 

As  all  persons  beneath  the  rank  of  an  esquire  were  precluded,  by  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  from  taking  any  part  in  the  celebration  of  justs  and  tournaments,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  a strong  desire  of  imitation  was  excited  in  the  public  mind,  by 
the  attractive  nature  of  these  diversions,  it  soon  became  an  object  with  the  com- 
monality to  establish  something  which  might  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  tltc 
favourite  amusements  of  their  superiors.  Hence  the  origin  of  tilting  at  the  quin- 
tain, which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Rural  Diversions,  and  of 
tilting  at  tlie  ring  and  on  the  water  ; sports,  of  which  even  the  Queen  herself  con- 
descended not  unfrequcntly  to  be  a spectator. 

Tilting  at  the  ring  was  considered  as  the  most  respectable  of  the  three  amuse- 
ments, and  was  generally  practised  as  a preparatory  exercise  to  the  knightly  feat 
of  justing.  The  ring  was  suspended  at  a fixed  height,  in  a sheath,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  two  springs,  and  the  object  of  the  tilter  w as,  while  riding  at  full  speed, 
to  thrust  the  point  of  his  lance  through  the  ring,  drawing  it,  by  the  strength  of 
his  stroke,  from  its  sheath,  and  bearing  it  away  on  the  summit  of  his  lance.  In 
this  pastime,  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  men,  required  constant  training  and  practice, 
and,  on  the  day  of  contest,  the  palm  of  victory  was  adjudged  to  him  who  in  three 
courses,  for  this  number  was  allowed  to  each  candidate,  carried  the  point  of  his 
lance  the  oftenest  through  tho  ring. 

Of  these  games  the  most  vulgar,  hut  the  most  productive  of  merriment,  was 
that  of  tilting  on  the  water,  in  which  the  combatants,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
their  respective  boats,  were  armed  with  a iance  and  shield,  and  he  was  esteemed 
the  conqueror,  who,  by  a dexterous  management  of  his  weapon,  contrived  to  strike 
his  adversary  in  such  a manner  as  to  overturn  him  in  the  water,  while  he  him- 
self remained  firm  and  stationary.  With  this  curious  exhibition  it  would  appear 
that  the  Queen  was  highly  gratified,  on.  her  visit  to  Sandwich,  “ where  certain 
wallounds  that  could  well  swym,  had  prepared  two  boates,  and  in  the  middle  of 
each  boato  was  placed  a horde,  upon  which  horde  there  stood  a man,  and  so  they 
met  together,  with  either  of  them  a stall  and  a shield  of  wood  ; and  one  of  them  did 
overthrow  another,  at  which  the  Queen  had  good  sport.”* 

To  justing,  and  to  tilting  at  tho  ring,  some  of  the  most  remarkable'rclics  of  ex- 
piring chivalry,  and  of  which  the  latter  had  attained  to  almost  scientific  precision 


* Nichols's  Progresses,  vol  i.  p.  56. , the  year  1573. 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Shakspeare  has  several  allusions 
in  the  course  of  his  dramas.*  The  most  striking  of  these  refers  to  an  accident 
which  not  unfrequently  occurred,  when  a knight,  unable  to  manage  his  horso 
with  due  skill,  suffered  it  to  deviate  sideways  in  its  career,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  instead  of  breaking  his  lance  in  a direct  lino  against  his  adver- 
sary’s helmot,  it  wasi  broken  across  his  breast,  a circumstance  deemed  highly  dis- 
honourable, as  the  result  cither  of  timidity  or  want  of  dexterity  : — “ O,  that’s  a 
brave  man  I"  says  Celia,  speaking  of  Orlando,  in  As  You  Like  It,  “ he  writes 
bravo  versos,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover;  as  a puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his 
horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  stalT like  a noble  goose.” — Act.  iii.  sc.  4. 

It  was  about  this  period  too,  tho  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  another 
remnant  of  romantic  usage  became  nearly  extinct.  Wo  allude  to  the  profession 
of  the  Minstrel,  which,  until  the  year  1597,  had  been  cherished  or  tolerated  in 
this  country,  from  an  era  as  ancient  as  the  conquest. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  indeed,  the  character  of  the  Minstrel,  combining 
the  offices  of  the  poet,  the  singer,  and  the  musician,  and  that  of  the  Jestour,  or 
mere  reciter  of  tales  andgestes,  gradually  lost  their  importance  and  respectability, 
and  were  no  longer  protected  by  the  noble  and  the  opulent.  On  the  accession  of 
tho  Queen,  however,  and  for  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  instances  may  be 
adduced  where  the  Minstrel  appears  to  have  acted  in  his  genuine  capacity,  that 
is,  as  the  sole  depository  of  the  poems  which  he  chaunted,  and  not,  as  was  sub- 
sequently the  case,  the  fabricator  of  songs  and  ballads  merely  for  the  press.  The 
latest  specimens  of  what  may  be  termed  the  old  Minstrelsy,  Dr.  Percy  assigns  to 
the  years  1509  and  1572,  when  the  ballads  entitled  “The  Rising  in  the  North,” 
and  “Northumberland  betrayed  by  Douglas,”  were  produced.  Between  the 
Minstrel-ballads  and  those  written  merely  for  the  press,  a marked  difference  was 
usually  perceptible,  the  former  exhibiting  greater  rudeness  of  language,  with  a 
more  northern  cast  in  their  structure  ; greater  irregularity  in  metre,  and  incidents 
more  romantic,  wild,  and  chivalric;  while  the  latter  presented  altogether  a 
southern  dialect,  more  correct  versification,  incidents,  though  occasionally  pathetic, 
comparatively  tame  and  insipid,  and  a costume  mere  modern  and  familiar.  Of 
this  last  kind,  were  the  numerous  ballads  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  frequently 
collected  together,  and  published  under  the  appellation  of  “ Garlands." 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  notwithstanding  the  declining  state  or  the  minstrel 
tribe,  that  some  attention  was  yet  paid  to  their  appearance  and  dress;  that  their 
ancient  distinguishing  costume  was  well  known,  and  sometimes  imitated,  and 
that,  especially  in  the  prior  half  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  a peculiar  garb  was  still 
attached  to  their  office.  We  are  warranted  in  these  inferences  by  contemporary 
authority : I.aneham,  in  his  description  of  Elizabeth'sentertainmentat  Killingwortli 
Castle,  in  1575,  mentions  his  having  been  in  company  with  a person  who  was  to 
have  performed  the  character  of  an  ancient  Minstrel  before  the  Queen,  “ if  meeto 
time  and  place  had  been  foound  for  it.”  This  man,  who  was  probably  a member 
of  the  profession,  entertained  some  worshipful  friends,  of  which  Lancham  was 
one,  with  a representation  of  the  part  which  he  should  have  enacted  at  the  Earl 
of  Leicester’s ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  assumed  minstrel  is  styled,  “a  squire 
minstrel  ofMiddilsex,  that  travaild  the  cuntreothys  soomcr  season  unto  fayrz  and 
woorshipfull  menz  houzez ;”  a strong  proof  that  the  character,  in  all  its  full  cos- 
tume, was  not  considered  as  sufficiently  bizarre  and  obsolete  to  render  such  an  as- 
sertion improbable. 

“ A person  very  mcetc  seemed  lie  for  the  purpose  ; (we  here  drop  the  author's  absurd  ortho- 
graphy of  a xlv  years  old,  apparelled  partly  as  he  would  himself.  Ills  rap  off,  his  head  seemly 
rounded  tonslcr-wisc  : fair  kembed,  that  with  a sponge  daintily  dipt  in  a little  capon’s  grease,  was 

• Sec  Comedy  of  Errors,  net  tv.  *r.  9.  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  net  ii.  sc,  3.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Love'*  labour’s  lx>*t.  net  v.  *c.  9 Taming  of  the  Shrew,  net  i.  *c  I. 
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finely  smoothed  to  make  It  shine  like  a mallard's  wing ; his  beard  smugly  shaven : and  yet  his 
shirt  after  the  new  trlnk,  with  riifTs  fair-starched,  sleeked,  and  glistering  like  a pair  of  new  shoes : 
marshalled  in  good  order  : wilh  a slotting  slick,  and  stout  that  every  ruff  stood  up  like  a wafer. 
A side  gown  of  Kendal  green,  after  the  freshness  of  the  year  now  ; gathered  at  the  neck  with  a 
narrow  gorget,  fastened  afore  with  a white  clasp  and  a keeper  close  up  to  the  chin,  but  easily  for 
heat  to  undo  when  he  list : seemly  begirt  in  a red  caddis  girdle  ; from  that  a pair  of  capped 
Sheffield  knives  hanging  a to  side  (one  on  each  side):  out  of  his  bosom  drawn  forth  a lappet  of 
his  napkin,  edged  with  a blue  lace,  and  marked  with  a true  love,  a heart,  and  a D.  for  Damian  ; 
for  he  was  but  a bachelor  yet. 

“ His  gown  had  side  sleeves  down  to  midleg,  slit  from  the  shoulder  to  the  band,  and  lined  wilh 
while  cotton.  His  doublet-sleeves  of  black-worsted ; upont  hem  a pair  of  poyneis  of  tawny  chamblcl, 
laced  along  the  wrist  with  blue  threaden  joints  ; a wealt  toward  the  hand  of  fustian  anapes : a pair 
of  red  ncather  stocks : a pair  of  pumps  on  his  feet,  with  a cress  cut  at  the  toes  for  cornea ; not 
new,  indeed,  yet  cleanly  blacked  with  soot,  and  shining  as  a shoeing  horn.  About  bis  neck,  a 
red  ribband  suitable  to  his  girdle : his  harp  in  good  grace  dependent  before  him : his  wrest'’  lied 
to  a green  lace,  and  hanging  by.  ‘ Under  the  gorget  of  his  gown  a fair  flagon  chain  of  pewter  (for 
silver);  as  a squire  minstrel  of  Middlesei,  that  travelled  the  country  this  summer  season,  unto 
fairs  and  worshipful  mens  houses.  From  his  chain  hung  a scutcheon,  with  metal  and  colour,  re- 
splendent upon  his  breast,  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Islington.— After  three  lowly  courtsles,  ‘ he' 
cleared  his  voice  with  a hem  and  reach,  and  spat  out  withal ; wiped  his  lips  with  the  hollow  of  his 
hand  for  tiling  his  napkin,  tempered  a string  or  two  wilh  bis  wrest,  and  after  a little  warbling  on 
Ids  harp  for  a prelude,  came  forth  wilh  a solemn  song,  warranted  for  story  out  of  Kiug  Arthur's 
acls.”  + 

In  159-2,  Henry  Chettle,  describing  Anthony  Now-Now,  an  aged  and  celebrated 
minstrel  of  his  own  time,  represents  him  as  “an  od  old  fellow ; low  or  stature,  his 
head  covered  with  a round  rap,  his  body  with  a tawney  coate,  his  legs  and  feete 
trustc  uppe  in  leather  buskins,  his  gray  haires  and  furrowed  face  witnessed  his 
age,  his  treble  viol  in  his  hande ^ from  which  it  would  appeare  that  even  to  the 
last  the  members  of  this  tuneful  tribe  were  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of 
dress. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  were  becoming,  through  the  dissoluteness  of 
their  manners,  obnoxious  to  government,  and  contemptible  in  the  public  estimation. 
Stuhbcs,  in  the  lirst  edition  of  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  1583,  terms  them  a parcel 
of  drunken  sockets,  and  bawdy  parasites,  that  “ raunge  the  countries,”  he  ob- 
serves, “ riming  and  singing  of  unclean,  corrupt,  and  filthy  songs  in  tavernes,  ale- 
houses, innes,  and  other  puldikc  assemblies. — Them  is  no  ship,”  he  exclaims, 
“ so  laden  with  merchandize,  as  their  heads  -are  pcstred  with  al  kinds  of  baudy 
songs,  filthy  ballades,  and  scurvy  rimes,  serving  for  every  purpose,  and  for  every 
company.  For  proof  whereof,”  he  subjoins,  “who  hee  handier  knaves  than  they? 
who  uncleaner  than  they?  who  more  licentious,  and  looser  minded  than  they?  and 
briellin,  who  more  inclined  to  ail  kind  of  insolency  and  leudness  than  they? — I 
think  that  al  good  minstrelles,  sober  and  chast  mnsitions,  may  dance  the  wild  Moris 
through  a needles  eye."  He  subsequently  adds  that,  notwithstanding  their  im- 
morality, “ every  toune,  citie,  and  coun  trey,  is  full  of  these  minstrelles  to  pipe  up 
a dauncc  to  the  devill.” 

That  this  description  is  not  much  exaggerated  by  the  puritanical  severity  of  its 
author,  is  evident  from  the  language  of  Puttcnhain,  a courtier  and  polite  writer, 
who  calls  this  degraded  race  “ cantabanqui,"  singers  “upon  benches  and  barrels 
heads — minstrels  that  givo  a fit  of  mirth  for  a groat  in  taverns  and  ale-houses, 
and  such  other  places  of  base  resort a picture  corroborated  by  the  authority  of 
Bishop  Hall,  wlto  a few  years  afterwards,  speaking  of  the  exhilarating  cflect  of  his 
own  satirical  poetry,  says  it  is 

u Much  better  than  a Paris-garden  beare. 

Or  prating  poppet  on  a theater, 


• JYrent — the  key  with  which  the  harp  is  tuned  \ Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  trol.  i, 

$ Kind  Harts  Dream.*,  sig.  U ‘2 
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Or  Minwr’a  whistling  to  hi*  tabouret, 

Selling  a laughter  Tor  a cold  meal'd  meat.*  * 

The  character  which  Shakspcarc  attributes  to  the  minstrel  race  of  this  period,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  passages.  In  the  original  edition  of  his  Rape  of 
Ltiorece,  which  appeared  in  1594,  he  draws  his  heroine  exclaiming, 

“ Feast  finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame, 

Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line.” 

The  epithet  in  Italics  very  distinctly  points  out  the  vagrant  life  of  those  atten- 
dants on  merriment  and  good  cheer.  They  were  accustomed  to  travel  the 
country,  in  search  of  bride-ales,  Christmas  dipners,  fairs,  etc.,  and  w herever  they 
could  get  access  to  the  halls  of  the  gentry  and  nobility. 

It  is  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  however,  that  the  minstrel  of  our  poet’s  age  is  but  too 
faithfully  depicted.  In  the  person  of  Autolycus,  whom  we  have  already  noticed, 
when  describing  the  country  wake,  is  to  be  found,  in  colours  faithful  to  nature, 
thevery  objectof  Stubbcs's  satire,  a composition  very  curiously  blending  the  various 
functions  of  the  minstrel,  the  pedlar,  and  the  rogue. 

No  harshness  therefore  ran  be  attributed  to  the  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
iu  1597  nearly  annihilated  an  occupation  so  vilely  associated  and  degraded.  In 
the  fourth  chapter  of  this  statute  the  law  enacts  that  “all  fencers,  bearwards, 
common  players  of  entcrludcs,  and  minstrells,  wandering  abroad;  all  juglcrs, 
tinkers,  pedlars,  etc.  shall  be  adjudged  and  deemed  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy 
beggers ; ” a clause  which,  very  deservedly,  put  an  end  to  a profession  which, 
though  once  highly  respectable  and  interesting,  no  longer  had  a claim  to  public 
support ; a clause  which  enabled  Dr,  Bull  to  say,  with  much  truth, 

“ Bcggnrs  they  are  with  one  consent. 

And  Rogues,  by  Act  of  Parliament.”  f 

Of  the  use  which  Shakspcarc  made  of  the  various  romances,  tales,  and  ballads 
which  undoubtedly  occupied  a large  portion  of  his  library,  an  accurate  estimate 
may  be  formed  from  a close  inspection  of  his  dramas,  it  will  be  found,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Historical  plays,  derived  cither  from  English  chronicles 
or  translations  of  classic  story,  the  residue  of  his  dramatic  productions  may  be 
traced  to  sources  exclusively  existing  within  the  regions  of  romantic  literature. 
As  we  shall  have  occasion,  however,  hereafter  to  notice  the  origin  of  each  drama, 
as  it  passes  before  us  in  chronological  succession,  it  will  merely  be  necessary  in 
this  place,  in  order  to  afford  some  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  these  fictions,  to 
select  a few  specimens  of  his  allusion  to  them  from  the  body  of  his  plays. 

That  our  poet  w as  w ell  acquainted  w ith  the  colebrated  Romance,  entitled  Morte 
d’Artlmr,  the  iqost  popular  of  its  class,  would  have  been  readily  admitted  from 
the  known  course  of  his  studies,  even  -if  he  had  not  once  alluded  to  it  in  the  course 
of  his  w orks.  In  the  Second  l'art,  however,  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  lie  makes 
Shallow,  vaunting  of  his  youthful  feats  toFalstaff,  say,  “I  was  then  Sir  Da- 
gonct  in  Arthur’s  show,”  (Act.  iii.  sc.  2.)  a lino  upon  which  Mr.  Douce  observes, 
“ Whatever  part  Sir  Dagonet  took  in  this  show  would  doubtless  be  borrowed 
from  Mallory's  romance  of  the  Morte  Arthur,  which  had  been  compiled  in  the 
•reign  of  Henry  VII.  What  there  occurs  relating  to  Sir  Dagonet  was  extracted 
from  the  excellent  and  ancient  story  of  Tristan  dc  Leonnois,  in  which  Dagonet  is 
represented  as  the  fool  of  king  Arthur;  j;  a character  certainly  well  adapted  to 
the  powers  of  the  worthy  justice. 

It  should,  however,  bo  remarked,  that  the  Arthur's  show  in  this  passage  was 
not,  what  it  might  at  first  be  supposed,  an  exact  representation  of  the  ancient 

* Chalmers’ n English  Poets.  vol.  v.  p 2 73.  ctd.  1.  Book  iv.  sat.  1. 

Sec  llilvm’s  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances*,  vol.  i.  Dissertation  on  Romance  ami  Minstrelsy, 
p.  rrtxiv. 

1 Douce's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p 465. 
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chivalric  costume  of  that  romantic  Prince  and  his  knights,  but  principally  an  ex- 
hibition of  Archery  by  a toxophilite  society,  of  which  Richard  Robinson,  the 
translator  of  the  English  Gesta,  has  given  us  an  account  under  the  title  of  “The 
Auncient  Order  Societie,  and  Unitic  Laudable,  of  Prince  Arthure  and  bis  knightly  • 
Armory  of  the  Round  Tablu.  With  a Threefold  Assertion  friendly  in  favour  and 
furtherance  of  English  Archery  at  this  day."  1583.  ,4to.  * 

These  city-worthies,  to  the  number  of  fifty>-eight,  it  would  seem,  had  for  some 
time  assumed  the  arms  and  the  names  of  thq  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
Robinson,  who  the  year  before  had  published  a translation  of  Leland's  Assprtio 
Arthvrii,  thought  proper  to -dedicate  his  Ancient  Order  to  M.  Thomas  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  then  Prince  Arthur  of  this  fellowship,  and  compliments  him  by  deducing 
his  society  from  the  establishment  of  the  round  table  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First. 


“ But  touching  jour  famous  order  and  fellowship  of  knights  in  shooting,  though  iu  K.  E.  I. 
bis  time  (ann.  1279)  a valiant  Knight  and  manly  Mortimer  at  Kcnclworlh  appointed  a knightly 
game,  which  was  called  the  Hound  Table  of  100  Imights  and  so  manie  Ladies  (natneth  not  ex- 
pressly shooting  to  be  one)  yet  for  exercise  of  armes  thither  came  many  warlike  knigbles  of  divers 
klngdomes.  And  the  most  famous  and  victorious  king  E.  3.  builded  al  Winchester  (ann.'  1344) 
an  bouse  called  the  Hound  Table  of  an  exceeding  compasse  to  the  exercise  of  like,  or  iarre  greater 
Chcvalry  therin : — So  the  most  famous,  prudent,  politike,  and  grave  prince  K.  Henry  the  7 was  the 
first  Phenii  in  chusing  out  a number  of  chiefe  Archers  to  give  daily  attendance  upon  bis  person, 
whom  he  named  bis  Oardc.  But  the  high  and  mighty  renowned  prince  his  son,  K.  8.  (aim.  1509) 
not  onely  with  great  proves  and  praise  proceeded  in  that  which  bis  father  had  begun  ; but  alsu 
added  greater  dignity  unto  the  same,  like  a most  roial  renowned  David,  enacting  a good  and  godly 
atatnte  (ann.  38.  H.  8.  cap.  9.)  for  llie  use  and  exercise  of  shooting  in  every  degree.  And  fur- 
thermore for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  laudable  exercise  in  Ibis  honourable  city  of  London  by 
bis  gratious  charter  confirmed  unto  the  worshipful  citizens  of  the  same,  this  your  now  famous 
order  of  Knights  of  Prince  Arlhures  Round  Table  or  Society  : Jibe  as  in  his  life  lime  when  he 
sawe  a good  Archer  ipdeede,  be  chose  him  and  ordained  such  a one  for  a knight  of  the  same 
order.’’  f 

As  this  “ friendly  and  franke  fellowship  of  Prince  Arthur's  Knights,”  as  Muk- 
caster  terms  it  in  his  Positions,  £ bore  little. resemblance  to  its  celebrated  archetype 
in  any  point  of  chivalric  observance,  beyond  the  name;  and  archery  had  ceased 
to  be  an  object  with  government  in  a military  light,  and  was  considercd’indeed, 
in  the  reign  of  James  l.,  as  a mere  pastime,  the  society,  though  resectable  in 
the  days  of  Robipson  and  Mulcastcr,  soon  dwindled  into  contempt,  an  idle 
mockery  of  an  institution  which  had  originally  been  great  and  imposing. 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  our  author  very  distinctly  refers  to  another  of 
Captain  Cox’s  romances,  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  a production  of  equal  popularity 
with  Morte  Arthure,  and  w hich  was  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Berners,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, § under  the  title  of  Sir  Uugh  of  Bourdeaux.  Be- 
nedict being  informed  of  the  approach  of  Beatrice,  addresses  Don  Pedro  in  the 
following  terms : — 

“ Will  yonr  grace  command  me  .any  service  le  the  world’s  end?  I will  go  on  the  slightest 
errand  now  to  the  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise  to  send  me  on  ; I will  fetch  you  a tooth-picker 
now  from  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia  ; bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John’s  foot ; frtr k you  a hair 
of  the  great  CAom'r  beard;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies,  rather  than  hold  three  words’ 
conference  with  this  harpy.”  Art  ii.  sc.  1.  The  passage  in  Italics,  together  with  the  spirit  of  tlio 
context,  will  be  discovered  in  the  subsequent  command  and  achievement. 

*’  Thou  must  goetotbr  eitie  of  Babylon  to  the  Admiral  Oaudisse,  to  bring  thy  hande  full  of 
the  hearc  of  bis  beard,  and  four  of  bis  greatest  teeth.  Alas,  my  lord,  (quoth  the  Barone,)  we  see 
Well  you  desit#  greatly  bis  death,  when  you  charge  him  w ith  such  a message.”  ** 


• British  Bibliographer.  No.  Ii.  p.  135. , f British  Bibliographer,  No.  II.  p.  128,  127. 

* Positions  concerning  the  training  up  of  Children,  1581  and  I5H7.  4to.  ctnrp.  xxvi. 

§ The  original,  the  H Histoirc  de  Huon  de  Bordeaux,”  was  ushered  iato  the  world  at  the  Fair  of  Troyes 
in  Champagne,  in  the  hr. I century  of  printing. 

” Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  chap  xvii. 
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" He  opened  his  mouth,  and  tooke  out  his  foure  great  teeth,  and  (hen  cut  oil  his  beard,  and 
tooke  thereof  as  much  as  pleased  him."  * 

This  version  of  Lord  Berners  furnished  Shakspeare  with  the  name,  though  not 
with  the  character,  of  Oberon. 

The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  supplies  us  with  a reference  to  the 
ancient  romance  of  “ Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton.”  In  the  combat  between 
Horner  and  his  servant  Peter,  the  former  exclaims— “ Peter,  have  at  thee  with 
a downright  blow,  as  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  Ascapart.”  Act.  ii.  sc.  3. 

This  romance,  which  forms  the  fourth  article  in  the  Coventry  Library,  was 
once  highly  popular,  though  possessing  little  merit.  It  was  printed  by  Pynson, 
and  issued  twice  from  the  press  of  Copland,  and  once  from  that  of  East.  It  has 
been  since  frequently  republished,  in  various  forms,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
juvenile  part  of  the  community. 

Of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  Sclden  has  left  us  the  following  notice  in  his  notes  on  the 
Polyolbion  : — “ About  the  Norman  invasion  was  Bevis  famous  with  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Southampton  ; Duncton  in  Wiltshire  known  for  his  residence. — liis  sword 
is  kept  as  a rclique  in  Arundel  Castle  ; not  equalling  in  length  (as  it  is  now  worn} 
that  of  Edward  III., at  Westminster. f 

Shakspeare  has  done  further  honour  to  this  legend,  by  putting  two  lines  of  it 
into  the  mouth  of  Edgar.  Bevis,  being  confined  in  a dungeon,  wras  'allowed 
neither  meat  not  corn,  but 

“ Unites  and  rnvee  and  such  smal  dcre 
, , > Was  his  meate  that  seven  ycre 

a distich  which  the  supposed  madman  in  Lear  lias  thus,  almost  verbally,  adopt- 
ed : — 

“ But  mice,  anil  nrfs,  and  such  small  (leer. 

Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year.” — Act  iii.  sc.  4.. 

Dr.  Percy  has  observed  that  Shakspeare  had  doubtless  often  heard  this  metrical 
romance  sung  to  tlieharp;  the  popularity  of  these  legends,  indeed,  was  such  that, 
towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  most  of  them  were  converted  into  prose,  a 
degradation  which  befel  Sir  Bevis,  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  many  others  of  equal 
celebrity.  To  this  last  romance  Shaks[icare  has  an  allusion  in  his  King  John, 
wliere  the  bastard  speaks  of 


“ Colbraml  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man.1’ — Act  i.sc.  1. 

the  defeat  of  this  Danish  Goliath,  in  single  combat,  by  Sir  Guy,  being  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  story,  . 

ft  is  highly  probable,  that  the  achievement  ascribed  to  King  Richard,  in  this 
play,  of  tearing  out  the  lion’s  heart  was  immediately  derived  from  a copy  of  the 
old  metrical  romance  in  the  poet’s  library.  It  is  true  that  the  chronicles  of  Fa- 
bian and  Rastall  have  detailed  this  fiction,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  same 
authority;'  but  the  metrical  legend  of  Richard  Cceurde  Lion  being  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romances,  and  ha\  ing  been  thrice  printed,  twice  by 
W.  De  Worde,  and  once  by  Will’.  Copland,  there  ismueh  reason  to  conclude  that  an 


* Chap.  xlvi.  edit,  of  1601.  Lord  -Behiers's  translation  underwent  three  editions.  The  original  has  had 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  Chef-d'ceOvrc  of  Wxtland — u the  child  of  his  genius,”  observe  the 
Monthly  Reviewers, M in  moments  of  its  purest  convtrse  with  the  all-beauteous  forms  of  ideal  excellence  ; 
— the  darling  of  his  fancy,  born  in  the  sweetest  of  her  excursions  amid  the  ambrosial  bowers  of  fairy-J<uid  ; 
— the  OBEitovr. — ail  epic  poem,  popular  beytmd  example,  yet  as  dear  to  the  philosopher  as  to  the  rtiuhi 
tude  ; which,  during  the  author's  lifetime,  has  attaiued  in  its  native  country  all  the  honours  of  a sacred 
book  ; and  to  the  evolution  of  the  beauties  of  which,  a Professor  iu  a distinguished  university  has  repeat- 
edly consecrated  an  entire  course  of  patronised  lectures.”  New  Series,  vdl.  xxiii.  p.  576. 

The  beauties  of  Oberou  are  now  accessible  to  the  mere  English  scholar,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Sotheby's  version,  which,  (hough  strictly  faithful  to  the  German,  has  the  spirit  and  harmony  of  an  original 
poem 

\ C halmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  iv,  p.  189.  col.  i.— Polyolbion,  canto  ii. 
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acknowledged  lover,  and  collector,  of  this  branch  of  literature  would  prefer  tak- 
ing his  imagery  from  the  poem  itself,  more  especially  if  it  rested  upon  his  shelves. 

It  appears  from  this  romance,  that  Richard  not  only  tore  out  the  heart  of  the 
lion,  but,  dipping  it  in  salt,  eat  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  king  of  Almain, 
a feat  which  instantly  drew  from  His  Majesty  the  peculiar  appellation  which  de- 
signates the'tale : — 

“ Yevi»,  as  I understand  can. 

Thi8  is  a devil,  and  no  man, 

That  has  my  strong  lion  y-slawe. 

The  heart  out  of  his  Inxly  drawe, 

And  has  it  eaten  with  good  will ! 

He  may  be  called,  by  right  skill. 

King  y-christened  of  most  reuown. 

Strong  Richard  Occur  do  Lion  ! 

The  play  of  Henry  the  Fifth  furnishes  a reference  to  the  fifth  article  in 
Laneham’s  catalogue  of  the  Coxean  collection.  Fluellen  compelling  Pistbl  to  cat 
his  leek,  tells  him, — “ You  called  me  yesterday,  mountain-squire;  but  I will 
make  you  to-day  a squire  of  low  degree."  — Act  v.  sc.  1. 

This  romance,  which  was  licensed  to  John  Kynge  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1560, 
and  printed  by  William  Copland  before  1570,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  possesses  some  striking  traits  of  manners,  and  several  very 
curious  poetical  sketches.  It  is  twice  alluded  to  by  Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Qucenc, 
and  has  been  supposed,  though  probably  without  sufficient  foundation,  to  have 
existed  in  manuscript  anterior  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,  f 

There  arc  some  scenes  in  Shakspeare  which  appear  to  have  been  originally 
derived  from  Oriental  fable.  Thus,  in  Twelfth  Night,  the  leading  ideas  of  Mal- 
volio's  soliloquy  (act  ii.  sc.  5.),  bear  a strong  resemblance,  as  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  ob- 
serves, to  those  of  Alnaschar,  in  “ The  Arahian  Nights  Entertainments;”  an  ob- 
servation which  lias  drawn  from  Mr.  Steevens  the  following  curious  and  pertinent 
note : — 

“ Man;  Arabian  fictions  had  found  their  way  into  obscure  Latin  and  French  books,  and  from 
(hence  into  English  ones,  long  before  any  professed  version  of  “ The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments” bad  appeared.  I meet  with  a story  similar  to  that  of  Alnascbar,  in  “ The  Dialogue  of 
Creatures  Moralysed,”  bl.  I.  no  dale,  but  probably  printed  abroad  ; ‘ It  is  bat  foly  to  hope  to 
moche  of  vanyteys.  Whereof  it  is  told  in  fablis  that  a lady  uppon  a tyme  delyuered  to  her  maydkn 
a galone  of  mylke  lo  sell  at  a cite.  Ami  by  the  waye  as  she  sate  amt  rcstid  her  by  a dyche  side, 
she  began  to  thinke  v‘  with  ye  money  of  the  mylke  she  woide  bye  an  benne,  the  which  shulde  bring 
forth  chekyns,  and  when  they  were  grownyn  to  hennys  she  woide  sell  them  and  by  piggis,  and 
eicbaungc  them  into  shepe,  and  the  shepe  into  oxen  ; and  to  whan  she  was  come  to  richnessc  the 
thoklc  he  married  right  worshlpfully  unto  some  worthy  man,  and  thus  the  rejoycid.  And  when 
she  was  thus  marvelously  comfortid,  and  ravished  inwardely  in  her  secrete  solace  thinkynge  with 
how  great  joyesbe  sltuldhe  ledde  toivarde  the  churche  w ith  her  hutbond  on  borsebacke,  shesayde 
to  her  self,  (too  wee,  go  wee.  todayneiye  she  smote  the  groundc  with  her  fote,  myndync  tospurre 
the  horse ; but  her  fote  slypped  and  the  fell  in  the  dyebe,  and  there  laye  all  her  mylke  f and  so 
she  was  farre  from  her  purpose,  and  never  had  that  she  hoped  to  have.  Dial.  100,  LL.  ij,  b." 

We  may  also  refer  the  Induction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  to  the  same 
source,  to  “ The  Sleeper  awakened,”  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  a tale  which  seems  to 
have  crept  from  its  oriental  fountain  through  every  modern  European  language. 
Its  earliest  appearance  in  English  that  can  now  be  traced,  is  derived  from  the  in- 
formation of  Mr.  Warton,  who  informs  us  that  his  friend  Mr.  Collins,  the  cele- 
brated lyric  poet,  had  in  his  possession. a collection  of  short  comic  stories  in  prose, 
“ sett  forth  by  maystcr  Richard  Edwards,  fnayster  of  her  Majesties  revels,”  and 

* Vide  Ellis’s  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  voi.  li  p 201. 

•*-  This  poet  is  conjectured  to  have  thrown  some  ridicule  on  the  Squire  of  l.<ow 'Degree,  in  his  rhjrme  of 
Sir  Thopas  ; but  Ritson  remarks,  that  this  romance  M is  never  mentioned  by  any  one  writer  before  the 
sixteenth  century ; nor  is  it  known  to  be  extant  in  manuscript ; and,  in  fact,  the  Museum  copy  is  the  only 
one  that  exists  in  print. * Romances,  vol.  iii  p.  345. 
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with  the  date  of  1570.  This  book,  which  was  printed  in  the  black  letter,  con- 
tained the  story  of  the  Induction,  and  was,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  source  whence 
Shakspeare  and  the  author  of  the  elder  Taming  of  the  Shrew  drew  their  outline. 
A similar  tale  is  the  subject  of  a ballad  in  the  Pepysian  collection,  whirh  has  been 
published  by  Percy,  and  it  is  to  be  found  also'  in  Sir  Richard  Barckley’s  “ Dis- 
course on  the  Felicitie  of  Man,”  1598,  in  Goulart’s  “ Admirable  and  Memorable 
Histories,"  translated  by  E.  Grimstone,  1007;  in  Burton’s  “ Anatomic  of  Melan- 
cholv,”  1015;  in  “ The  Apothegms  of  King  James,  King  Charles,  the  Marquis 
of  W drcester,”  etc.  1058,  and  in  Winstanley’s  “Rarities,”  1084.  Some  of  the 
Arabian  Tales  and  some  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay  may  be  traced  in  “ The  Seven 
Wise  Masters,"  and  in  the  English  “Gesta  Roma  norum.” 

To  romances  of  Italian  origin  and  structure,  such  as  were  exhibited  in  English 
versions  often  mutilated  and  incorrect,  our  author’s  obligations  are  so  numerous, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  plot,  that,  referring  to  a future  consi- 
deration of  each  play  for  further  illustration  on  these  subjects,  we  shall  only 
remark  in  this  place,  that  piany  of  the  faults  w hich  have  been  ascribed  to  Shak- 
speare’s  want  of  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  his  dramas,  are  attributable  to  the 
necessity  he  was  utider,  either  from  want  of  power  or  want  of  time,  of  a |> — 
plying  to  versions  and  imitations  in  iieii  of  the  originals;  a species  of. accommo- 
dation which  frequently  led  him  to  adopt  the  mistakes  of  a wretched  translation, 
when  a reference  to  the  Italian  would  immediately  have  induced  a better  choice. 
This  will  account  for  many  of  the  charges  w hich  Mrs.  Lennox  has  brought  against 
the  poet,  in  respect  to  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  his  incidents.  * 

The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  presents  us  with  an  allusion  to  one 
of  those.  Spanish  romances  which  became,  so  popular  towards  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth’s reign.  FalstatT,  in  answer  to  the  Prince,  w ho  had  told  him,  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  ho  should  “ be  so  superlluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day,” 
replies,  “ Iudeed,  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal:  for  we  that  take  purses,  go  by 
the  moon  and  seven  stars;  and  not  by  Plunbus,  — he,  that  wandering  knight  so 
fair."  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  romance  to  which  this  passage  stands  indebted,  is  entitled-,  in  the  best  and 
most  complete  edition,  “ Espeio  de  Principes,  y Cavalleros.  En  el  qual  se  c’uen- 
tan  immortalcs  hechos  de  cavallcro  del  febo,  etc.  four  parts,  folio,  and  is  the 
subject  of  the  barber's  culogium  in  Don  Quixote.  “He  (the  Don)  had  frequent 
disputes  with  the  priest  of  his  village,  who  was  a learned  person,  and  had  taken 
his  degrees  in  Ciguenza,  which  of  the  two  was  the  better  knight,  Palmerin  of  Eng- 
land, or  Amadis  de  Gaul.  But  master  Nicholas,  barber-surgeon  of  the  same  tow  n, 
affirmed,  that  none  ever  came  up  to  the  Knightof  the  Sun.” 

This  production,  the  first  part  of  which  was  translated  into  English,  under  the 
title  of  “The  Myrrour  of  Knighthood,"  was  well  known  in  Shakspeare's  time; 
the  second  part  of  the  first  book  having  been  printed  in  the  black  letter,  by  Tho- 
mas Este,  in  1585.  The  whole  occupies  three  volumes  in  4to.,  and  in  it  the 
Knight  of  the  Sim  is  represented  not  only  as  “ most  excellently  fairc,"  but  as  a 
prodigious  wanderer;  so  that  FalstalT,  who,  by  an  easy  association,  digresses  from 
Phoebus  to  this  solar  knight-errant,  has  \ cry  Compendiously  combined  his  charac- 
teristics. 

It  is  probable  that  the  celebrated  passage  in  Hamlet’s  soliloquy,  where  the 
prince  speaks  of 

The  undiM-nveral  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,"  Actiii.sc.  1. 

may  have  been  founded  on-a  similar  idea  in  the  Spanish  romance  entitled  “Pal- 
merin d'Oliva."  The  translation  of  Palmerin  was  first  printed  in  1588,  and  in 
Part  II.,  chap.  3,  the  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  following  words, — “before 
be  look  his  journey  wherein  no  creature  returneth  againc.”  Now,  as  Hamlet, 

* Sec  SAalspeare  Illustrated , by  Mrs  Lennox,  3 voU.  12.no.  I7W. 
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according  !o  the  chronological  arrangement  of  Mr.  Malone,  was  not  written  until 
1590,  and  Palmcrin  d'Oliva  may  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  fashion- 
able romances  of  its  day,  the  conjecture  is  entitled  to  attention.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  add,  that  wo  are  altogether  indebted  for  it  to  a learned  and  ingenious 
correspondent  in  the  British  Bibliographer,  whose  initial  signature  is  \\\,  and 
whose  acquaintance  with  romantic  lore  appears  to  be  equally  accurate  and  pro- 
found. 

To  this  gentleman  we  are  under  further  obligation  for  the  confirmation  of  a 
supposition  made  by  Mr.  Douce,  w ho,  commenting  on  this  part  of  Hamlet’s  soli- 
loquy, refers  it  to  a passage  in  th<r  “ History  of  Valentine  and  Orson,”  and  adds, 
— “ It  is  probable  that  there  was  an  edition  of  Valentine  and  Orson  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  though  none  such  is  supposed  now  to  remain.”'* 

Such  an  edition,  it  appears,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  correspondent  of  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  who  has  given  us  a description  of  it,  together  w ith  the  following 
title, as  drawn  from  the  colophon: — “ The  historic  of  the  two  valyante  brethren 
Valentyno  and  Orson,  sfines  vn  to  the  Emperour  of  Grsece.  Imprinted  at  London 
over  a gaynst  St.  Margaretes  Churche  in  Lothbery  be  William  Coplande.”  Small 
•Ho.  b.  I.  sig.  I.  i.  5.  wood  cuts.-}-  The  antiquity  of  this  copy,  though  without 
date,  is  ascertained  by  the  circumstance,  that  Wm.  Copland,  the  printer,  died 
between  the  years  1598  and  1509;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  suppose,  that  this 
is  but  a re-impression,  for,  after  the  table  of  contents,  a short  note  states,  “ Here 
code  th  the  table  newly  cor  rede." 

The  reference  of  Mr.  Douce  is  to  page  63  of  the  edition  of  1694,  in  which 
ocfcurs  a sentcnco  which  undoubtedly  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  tho  lines  of 
Shaks|>care : — “ I shall  send  some  of  you  here  present  into  sufch  a country,  that 
you  shall  scarcely  ever  return  again  to  bring  tydings  of  your  valour.”}: 

That  our  great  poet' was  as  well  versed  in  the  pages  of  Valentine  and  Orson, 
as  have  been  the  school-boys  of  this  country  for  the  last  century,  is  our  firm 
belief.  “ It  would  be  difficult,”  says  the  possessor  of  Copland's  edition,  “tolind 
a reader  of  the  present  day,  who  had  not  in  the  hour  of  childhood  voted  a por- 
tion of  his  scanty  stipend  to  the  purchase  of  ‘Valentine  and  Orson,'  and  with- 
drawn for  a few  hours  from  more  laborious  exercises,  or  amusements,  to  peruse 
its  fascinating  pages and  equally  difficult  it  would  have  been,  in  Shakspearc's 
days,  to  have  found  a person  of  liberal  education,  who  had  not  devoted  a portion 
of  his  leisure  to  the  |>erusal  of  this  simple  but  energetic  romance. 

F rom  the  numerous  corresponding  passages,  however,  cited  by  our  author's 
commentators,  from  the  period  of  Catullus  to  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would 
seem  that  the  idea-,  and  even  tho  terms  in  which  it  has  been  expressed,  may  be 
considered  as  a kind  of  common  property,  and  consequently  rather  a mark  of 
coincidence  than  imitation. 

Of  the  Arcadia  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  best  pastoral  romance,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  Imoks  of  its  age,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  Shakspeare  should 
have  been  an  ardent  admirer,  and  that  occasionally  he  should  have  been  indebted 
to  it  for  an  incident  or  an  image.  The  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  in  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,,  in  which  Valentine  accepts  the  captainship  of  a band  of 
outlaws,  appears  to  be  founded  on  that  part  of  the  Arcadia,  where  Pyrocles,  re- 
leased from  prison  by  the  Helots,  consents  to  be  their  leader  and  captain.  § 

More  certainly  is  the  episode  of  Gloster  and  his  sons,  in  King  Lear,  derived 
from  the  same  work,  the  first  edition  of  which,  published  in  1590,  being  divided 
into  chapters,  exhibits  one  with  this  title  : — “ The  pitiful  state  and  storie  of  the 
Paphlagonian  unkinde  king,  and  his  kindo  sonne:  first  related  by  the  sonne,  then 

* Donee’*  Illustration's  vol.  ii.  p.  240.— Mr.  Domic  observes.  iftat  lltc  w tildcul  fcililimi)  wt*  know  of 
that  of  1640,  printed  by  Uohrrt  Ibbitsou.  in  1586,  The  old  hook  of  Valentine  ana  Orson  was  licensed  to 
T.  Purfoot.’’  P *i4U. 

+ Itnlifth  Bibliographer,  No  V.  p.  460.  470  4 Illustration*,  vol.  ii.  p.  240 
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by  the  blind  father."  The  subsequent  editions  omit  the  divisions  into  chapters, 
and  in  the  copy  before  us,  which  is  the  seventh  impression,  the  story  commences 
at  page  132,  being  part  of  the  second  book.  As  no  other  source  for  this  narrative 
than  the  Arcadia  has  hitherto  been  traced,  and  as  the  similarity  of  incident  is 
considerable,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  portion  of  King  Lear  must 
confess  its  obligation  to  the  romance. 

The  appellation,  also,  given  to  Cupid,  in  a passage  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
is  evidently  to  be  referred  to  a line  in  the  Arcadia.  Don  Pedro,  speaking  of  Be- 
nedict, says,  “ he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid’s  bow-string,  and  the  little 
hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him.”  (Act  iii.  sc.  2.)  It  has  been  conjectured, 
that  the  word  in  Italics  should  be  henchman,  a page  or  attendant;  but  to  de- 
cide the  question  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  words  of  Sidney  : — 

“ Millions  of  veares  this  old  driven  Cupid  lives ; 

While  still  more  wretch,  more  wicked  he  doth  prove; 

Til  now  at  length  that  Jove  him  office  gives, 

At  Juno’s  suite,  who  much  did  Argus  love, 

In  this  our  world  a Matigman  for  to  he 

Of  all  those  fooles  that  will  have  all  they  see.”  • 

If,  from  this  catalogue  of  allusions,  our  author's  intimacy  with  the  romances 
of  his  age  may  be  considered  as  proved,  his  familiarity  with  the  ballads  and  songs 
of  the  same  period  will  not  be  deemed  less  extensive,  or  less  admitting  of  demon- 
stration. Throughout  his  dramas,  indeed,  a peculiar  partiality  for  these  popular 
little  pieces  is  very  manifest;  Iks  delights  to  quote  them,  wherever  he  can  find  a 
place  for  their  introduction,  and  his  own  efforts  in  this  line  of  poetry  are  often  of 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  beauty. 

IIow  strongly  he  felt  this  predilection  for  the  strains  of  our  elder  minstrelsy, 
a fid  how'  exquisitely  he  has  expressed  his  attachment  to  them,  must  he  in  the 
recollection  of  all  who  have  ever  read,  or  seen  performed,  his  admirable  comedy 
of  the  Twelfth  Night,  in  which  the  Duke  exclaims,  — 

M Give  me  some  music  : — hut  that  piece  of  tong, 

That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night, 

Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much  ; v 

More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms, 

Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy- paced,  times:— 

Mark  it,  Ccsario  ; it  it  old,  and  plain : 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 

And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 

Do  use  to  chaunt  it ; it  is  silly  sooth. 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of.love, 

Like  the  old  age.”  Act  ii.  sc.  4 . 

Before  we  notice,  however,  the  ballads  which  Shakspeare  has  quoted,  or  to 
which  he  has  alluded,  it  will  be  satisfactory,  if,  to  the  article  specified  in  Captain 
Cox’s“  Bunch  .of  Ballets  and  Songs,”  we  adda/ew  more  of  similar  popularity, 
and  from  a source  equally  rare  and  authentic.  In  the  “British  Bibliographer,” 
Mr.  llaslewood  has  given  us  a description  of  the  fragment  of  a tract  in  his  posses- 
sion, entitled  “The  World's  Folly”  printed,  as  he  concludes,  from  the  type, 
before  1000,  and  from  which,  “as  every  allusion,”  he  justly  observes,  “ to  our 
early  ballads  is  interesting,”  he  has  obliged  his  readers  with  some  very  curious 
quotations. 

“ The  author,”  he  remarks,  “ appears  lo  describe  the  purgatory  of  Folly.  He  wanders  from 
room  lo  room,  and  to  each  new  character  assigns  a ballad,  that  may  be  presumed  was  distin- 
guished for  popularity.  A man,  whose  credit  had  decayed  by  trusting  servants,  and  had  com- 
menced botcher, ■ had  standing  by  him,  for  meale  and  drinkc,  a pot  of  strong  ale,  which  was  often 
at  bis  nose,  that  it  kept  his  face  in  so  good  a colour,  and  his  brainc  in  so  kinde  a hcate,  as  for- 
geUiog  part  of  bis  forepassed  pride,  in  the  good  humour  of  grieving  patience,  made  him  witli  a 

* Arcadia,  book  ii  p,  153.  10*9. 
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hemming  sigh,  ilfavourdly  tinge  the  ballad  of  Whilom  I was : lo  (he  lime  of  Tom  Tinker.  A 
old  man,  shaking  with  pglsy,  who,  ' having  bccnc  a man  of  tome  possessions,  and  with  too  fat 
feeding  of  horses,  loo  high  keeping  of  bawkes,  and  too  much  delighting  in-banquelingcs,  through 
lacko  of  husbandrie,  was  forced  to  leave  himself  without  lande ; . . . after  many  a dccpe 

sighe,  with  a hollow  voice,  in  a solcmne  tunc,  with  a heavic  hearts,  fell  to  sing  the  song  of  Oksn 
leaves  began  wither:  to  the  tune  of  lleavilie,  heavilic.  A dapper  fellow  that  in  his  youth  had 
(pent  more  than  he  got,  on  his  person,  • fell  to  singe  the  ballad  of  the  blinde  beggar : to  the  tune 
of  Heigh  ho.  The  general  loser,  having  no  further  credit  with  beauty,  howled  out  the  dittie  of 
When  / iriu  fain  and  young:  to  the  tune  of  Fortune.  The  neat  is  whimsically  described  as  ‘ one 
that  was  once  a virgin,  had  bccne  a little  while  a mayde,  knew  the  name  of  a wife,  fell  to  be  a 
widdow,’  and  Gnally  a procuress;  'she  would  sing  the  Lamentation  of  a tinner:  lo  the  tune  of 
Weltadaye.'  A decayed  prostitute,  who  had  become  laundress  to  the  house,  ‘ stood  singing  the 
ballet  of  All  in  a greene  witlowe : to  the  famous  tune  of  Ding  Dong. ' A man  with  good  personage, 
with  a froward  wife,  ‘ hummed  out  the  balled  of  the  brrechet : lo  the  tune  of  Neeer,  never.’  His 
termagant  spouse  drewe  from  her  pocket  ‘ a ballad  of  the  tinker’ s wife  that  beate  her  hutbande.  ’ 
To  the  last  character  in  the  fragment  is  also  given  Raleigh's  ballad.  He  was  ' one  that  had  bcene 
in  love,  sat  looking  on  his  mistresse  picture,  making  such  a legge  to  it,  writing  such  verses  in 
honour  to  it,  and  committing  such  idoialrie  wilh  it,  that-  poore  man,  I pittied  him:  and  in  his 
behalfe  sorrowed  lo  see  how  the  Foole  did  handle  him  : but  there  sat  he,  hanging  his  head,  lilting 
up  the  eyes,  and  wilh  a deepe  sigh,  singing  the  ballad  of  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,  to  the 
tune  of  adieu  my  deerc’ ” * ■ 

It  is,  notw  ithstanding,  to  the  dramas  of  our  poof,  that  we  must  look  for  moro 
copious  intimations  relative  to  the  ballad-poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  The  list  which  we  shall 
collect  from  his  works,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  usually  published,  will 
sufficiently  evince  his  love  for  these  productions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  a 
pretty  accurate  enumeration  of  those  which  were  esteemed  the  most  popular  of 
his  age.  - . ’ 

Yet,  in  forming  this  catalogue  of  Shakspcarean  ballads  and  songsj  it  may  be 
necessary  to  premise,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  on  the  original  pieces 
of  our  author  in  this  branch  of  poetry,  which  will  fall  under  consideration  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  ; but  merely  to  confine  our  notices  to  his  quotations  from  and 
allusions  to  the  minstrel  strains  of  others.  We  commence,  therefore,  with  the 
ballad  of  Queen  Dido,  which  the  poet  had  no  doubt  in  view,  when  he  represents 
Gongalo  iu  the  Tempest  so  familiar  with  her  name  and  history.  (Act  ii.  sc.  1.) 
That  this  was  a favourite  song  with  the  common  people  appears  from  a passage 
in  a scarce  pamphlet  quoted  by  Mr.  Ritson,  and  published  in  1604.  “ O you 

ale-knights,  you  that  devoure  the  marrow  of  the  mault,  and  drinke  whole  ale- 
tubs  into  consumptions;  that  sing  Queen  Dido  over  a cupp,  and  tell  strange  newes 
over  an  ale-pot.”  -j-  Dr.  Percy,  who  has  published  a correct  copy  of  this  old 
ballad  from  his  folio  MS.  collated  with  two  different  printed  copies,  both  in  black 
letter,  in  the  Pepysian  collection,  terms  it  “ excellent,”  an  epithet  justly  merited, 
for,  though  blended  with  the  manners  of  a Gothic  age,  it  is  certainly  both  pathe- 
tic and  interesting, 

Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  speaking  ofFalstatTs  proposals, 
says,  that  his  disposition  and  his  words  “ do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  to- 
gether than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleevet."  This  seems  to 
have  been  a very  popular  song  about  1580,  for  it  is  licensed  several  times  during 
this  year,  and  entered  on  the  book  of  tire  Stationers' Company,  under  the  titles  of 
“ A newe  northerne  dittye  of  the  Lady  Green  Sleeves,”  and  “ A new  Northerne 
Song  of  Green  Sleeves,  beginning. 

44  The  bonniest  lass  in  all  Che  land.”  - 

It  is  mentioned  by  lleaumont  and  Fletcher  in  “ The  Loyal  Subject,”  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  now  longer  extant. 

* British  Bibliographer,  No.  X.  pp.  569,  360.  This  fragment,  buys  Mr.  Hash-wood,  in  black  Idler 
one  sheet,  and  bears  sigauture  C.” 
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In  tlrosamc  play,  FalstalT  alludes  to  anothor  old  song,  which' was  entitled  For- 
tune my  foe  (act  Hi.  sc.  7),  enumerating  all' the  misfortunes  incident  to  man- 
kind through  the  instability  of  fortune.  Of  this  ballad,  vvhieh  is  mentioned  by 
Brewer  in  his  “ Lingua,”*  twice  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,” •}•  and  hy  Burton 
in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, £ the  tune  is  said  to  be  the  identical  air  now 
known  by  the  song  of  “ Death  and  the  Lady and  the  first  stanza,  observes 
Mr.  Malone,  was  as  follows  : — 

44  Fortune , my  foe , why  dost  thou  frown  on  ire? 

And  will  ray  fortune  never  better  be  ? 

Wilt  thou,  I say,  for  ever  breed  ray  pain. 

And  wilt  thou  not  restore  my  joys  again?  n. 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  this  play,,  quotes,  though 
from  his  trepidation  very  inaccurately,  four  lines  from  two  of  the  most  popular  little 
madrigals  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  entitled  “The  Passionate  Shep- 
herd to  his  Love,”  and  “ The  Nymph’s  Reply  to  the  Shepherd;”  the  first  written 
hy  Christopher  Marlowe,  and  the  second  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  These  had  been 
attributed,  however,  to  Shakspeare,  in  consequence  of  their  being  included  in  a 
copy  of  his  smaller  poems  printed  by  William  Jaggard  in  1599.  This  edition 
being  published  during  the  life-time  of  the  poet,  gave  currency  to  the  ascription  ; 
hut  in  the  year  following  Marlowe’s  poem  appeared  in  “England’s  Helicon,”  with 
his  name  annexed,  and  Raleigh’s  w'ith  his  usual  signature  of  Jgnoto  ;§  and  Isaac 
Walton,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  “Compleat  Angler,"  printed  in  1653,  has  attri- 
buted these  pieces  to  the  same  authors,  describing  them  as  “that  smooth  song, 
which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlowe,  now  at  least  fifty  years  ago ; and — an  Answer 
to  it,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  days — old  fashioned 
poetry,”  he  adds,  “but  choicely  good;  I think  much  better  than  the  strong  lines 
that  are  now  in  fashion-in  this  critical  age."  **  Had  Marlowe  w ritten  nothing  but 
this  beautiful  song,  ho  would  yet  have  desoended  to  posterity  as  an  excellent  poet ; 
the  imitations  of  it  have  been  numerous. 

Tiro  Twelfth  Night  presents  us  with  a variety  of  fragments  of  ballads,  songs,  and 
catches;  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  calls  for  the  catch  of  “Thou  Knave,”  of  which  the 
words  and  musical  notes  are  given  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins  (Act  ii.se.  3) ; Sir  Toby  com- 
pares Olivia  to  “ Peg-a  Ramsay,”  a licentious  song  mentioned  by  Nash  among 
several  other  ballads,  such  as  “ Rogero,  Basilino,  Tnrkelony,  All  the  Flowers  of 
the  Broom,  Pepper  is  black,  Green  Sleeves,  Peggie  Ramsay ;”  and  immediately 
afterwards,  this  jovial  knight  quotes  several  detached  lines  from  as  many  separate 
ballads ; for  instance,  “ Three  morry  men  he  we  ; There  dwelt  a man  in  Babylon, 
lady,  lady  ; O the  twelfth  day  of  December;  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I must 
needs  be  gone.”  Of  these  the  first  was  a burden  common  to  many  ancient,  songs, 
and  is  called  in  “ The  old  Wives  Tale,”  by  George  Peele,  1595,  an  Old  Proverb, 
and  is  thus  given: — 

“ Three  merric  men,  and  three  merrie  men. 

And  three  merrie  men  be  wee ; 

I in  the  wood,  ami  thou  on  the  ground,  r 

And  Jack  sleepc*  in  the  tree:” 

an  association  which  acquired  such  notoriety  as  to  become  the  frequent  sign  of  an 
ale-house,  under  tho  appellation  of  “ The  Three  Merry  Boys.”  The  second  is 
the  first  line  and  burden  of  a ballad  which  was  licensed  by  T.  Colwell,  in  1502, 
under  the  title  of  “ The  goodly  and  constant  wyfe  Susanna."  It  is  preserved  in 
the  Pepysian  collection,  and  the  first  stanza  of  it  has  been  quoted  by  Dr.  Percy 
in  his  Reliques;  -j-f  the  burden  “ lady,  lady,”  is  again  alluded  to  by  Mcrcutio  in 

* Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p 219.  col.  I. 

+ Custom*  of  Lite  Country,  act.  i.  »c.  1.  The  Kniyht  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  act  v. 

| Bdit.  1632.  p 676  § Cm  land's  Helicon,  3d  edit.,  reprint  of  1812.  p.  214,  215. 

* * Comphut  Angler,  edit  1808.  p.  147.  ft  Vol.  i.  p.  220. 
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Romeo  and  Juliet  {act  ii.  sc.  4)i  The  third  has  not  been  traced  to  its  sourco,  but 
the  fourth,  and  the  subsequent  lines,  are  taken,  with  a little  variation,  from 
“ Corydon's  Farewell  to  Phillis,"  published  in  a little  black  letter  miscellany, 
railed  “The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely  Delights,”  and  reprinted  entire  by 
Dr.  Percy.  * 

In  act  iv.  sc.  2,  the  clown  is  introduced  singing  part  of  the  two  first  stanzas  of 
a song  which  has  been  discovered  among  the  ancient  MSS.  of  Dr.  Harrington  of 
Bath,  and  there  ascribed,  though  perhaps  not  correctly,  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 
It  is  evident  that  Shakspeare  trusted  to  his  memory  in  the  quotation  of  these  po- 
pular pieces,  for  most  of  them  deviate,  in  some  degree,  from  the  originals;  in  the 
present  instance,  the  first  two  lines,  as  given  by  tlie  clown, 

M Hey  Robin,  jolly  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does,” 

are  substituted  for  the  opening  stanza  of  the  old  song 

“ A Robyn, 

Jolly  Robyn, 

Tell  me  how  thy  leman  doeth. 

And  thou  shall  knowe  of  rayn.” 

The  commencement  of  a madrigal,  the  composition  of  William  Eldcrton,  is 
sung  by  Benedict,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

“ The  god  of  love. 

That  sits  above,”  he. 

and  a song  boginning  in  a similar  manner,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ritson,  to  be  in 
“ Bacchus'  Bountie,”  4to.  bl,  1.  1593;  Elderton’s  production  was  parodied  by  a 
puritan  of  the  name  of  Bireh,  under-the- title  of  “ The  Complaint  of  a Sinner.” 

In  Love's  Labour’s  Lost,  a sweet  air,  as  Armadd  terms  it,  commencing  with  the 
word  “Concolinel,”  is  sung  by  Moth  (act  iii.  sc.  I),  but  no  forther  intimation  is 
given;  and  in  another  part  of  the  same  ctomedv,  the  burden  of  an  ancient  ditty  is 
chaunted  by  Roseline  and  Boyet  (act  iv.  sc.  1 ) . In  As  You  Like  It,  Touchstone 
quotes  a stanza  from  a ballad  of  which  the  first  line  is  “ 0 sweet  Oliver,”  and 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  ballad  of 

“ O swpete  Olyver, 

Leave  me  not  bebinde  thee, 

entered  by  Richard  Jones,  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  August  6th, 
1584;  and  in  the  subsequent  act,  Orlando  alludes  to  a madrigal  under  the  title  of 
Wit  whither  wilt.  Activ.sc.  1. 

All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  affords  but  two  passages  from  the  minstrel  poesy 
of  the  day,  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  clown  ; one  of  theseis  evidently 
taken  from  a ballad  on  the  Sacking  of  Troy,  and  the  other  seems  to  be  the  chorus 
of  a song  on  courtship  or  marriage.  Act.  i.  sc.  3. 

From  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  we  collect  the  initial  lines  of  two  apparently 
very  popular  ballads ; the  first  beginning  “ Where  is  the  life  that  late  1 led,”-f 
which  is  likewise  quoted  by  Ancient  Pistol,  and  referred  to  in  “ A gorgious 
Gallery  of  gallant  Inventions,”  4to.  1578;  there  is  also  a song  or  sonnet  with 
this  title,  obseries  Mr.  Malone,  in  “a  handeful  of  pleasant  Delitesl  containing 

* Reliqtics,  toI  i.  p 2540.  • 

+ Act  iv.  sc.  1. — There  appears  to  be  allusions  to  two  catches  in  this  scene.  Onimio  exclaims  ufire, 
fire  f cast  on  no  water,”  which  Judge  Biackstone  traces  to  the  following  old  catch  in  three  parts : — 
w Scotland  burnetii.  Scotland  burneth. 

Fire,  fire; Fire,  fire  ; 

Cost  on  some  more  water.** 

(irumio  a little  afterwards  rails  out,  u Why,  Jack  boy!  ho  hoyJ.  ” the  beginning,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins 
averts,  of  au  old  round  in  three  parts,  of  which  lie  haj  given  us  the  musical  notes. 
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sundrie  new  Sonets,"  etc.  1581,  wlierc  we  read  of  “ Dame  Realities  replie  to  the 
lover  late  at  libertie,  and  now  roinplaineth  himselfe  to  be  her  captive,  intituled. 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I led  : 

“ The  life  that  erat  thou  led’st,  my  friend, 
v Was  pleasant  to  thine  eyea,”  &o. 

The  second  fragment  with  which  Pctruchio  has  favoured  us,  commencing 

“ ft  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey, 

, As  he-forth  walked  on  his  way,"  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  pathetic  of  modern  ballads,  founded 
on  a professed  introduction  of  as  many  of  our  poet’s  ballad  fragments  as  could 
consistently  be  adapted.  “ Dispersed  through  Shakspeare's  plays,”  says  the  in- 
genious associator,  “ are  innumerable  little  fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  the 
entire  copies  of  which  could  not  be  recovered.  Many  of  these  being  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pathetic  simplicity,  the  editor  was  tempted  to  select  some  of  them, 
and  with  a few  supplemental  stanzas  to  connect  them  together,  and  form  them 
into  a little  Tale.”'  That  much  taste  and  poetic  spirit,  together  with  a very 
successful  effort  in  combination,  have  been  exhibited  in  this  little  piece,  the  public 
approbation  has  unequivocally  decided. 

To  the  character  o(  Antolycus,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  a very  humorous  exemplar 
of  the  fallen  state  of  the  minstrel  tribe,  we  are  indebted  for  some  illustration  oi 
the  prevalency  of  ballad-writing  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.  Most  of  the  songs  attributed  to  this  adroit  rogue,  arc,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  the  com|>osition  of  Shakspeare,  with  the  exception  of  the  catch  beginning 
“ Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way  (act  iv.  sc.  i)  ; but,  in  his  capacity  of 
ballad-vender,  he  throws  considerable  light  on  the  subject  to  which  these  motley 
strains  Were  devoted.  He  is  represented  as  having  ballads  of  all  descriptions,  and 
the  “ prettiest  love-songs  for  maids” — “and  where  some  stretelied-mouthed  rascal 
would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief,  and  break  a foul  gap  into  the  matter,  he  makes 
the  maid  to  answer,  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man ; puts  him  olf,  slights  him, 
with  hoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man.’  f Accordingly  at  the  Fair  he  is  applied 
to  (or  these  precious  wares : — 


* Perry's  Reliquc*.  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

t Act  iv.  sc.  3. — We  shall  add,  in  this  note,  in  order  to  complete  the  catalogue,  all  the  fragments  of 
anctent  minstrcl-or  that  have  escaped  our  enumeration  in  the  text. 

In  TroiliH  and  f'ressida,  Pondarus,  lamenting  the  approaching  departure  of  Cressida,  expresses  bis 
sorrpw  by  quoting  an  old  song  beginning — • 

“ O heart,  o heart,  o heavy  heart. 

Why  sigh's!  thou  without  breaking.” 

Hamlet,  bantering  Polonius,  quotes  part  of  the  first  stanza  of  a ballad  entitled,  Jephtha,  Judge  of 
Israel.  Thu  lias  beeti  published  by  l)r.  Percy,  retrieved,  as  he  relates,  from  utter  oblivion  by  a lady,  who 
^°'VD  ^r°in  n,®mory  a*  *‘,t‘  h*wi  formerly  heard  it  sung  by  her  father. — Percy’s  Petiques,  vol.  i. 

It  is  probable  that  Hamlet,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  versed  in  ballad-lore,  has  again  introduced 
two  morsels  fr<>m  this  source,  in  his  dialogue  with  Horatio  on  the  conduct  of  the  king  at  the  play  : they 
strongly  mark  his  triumph  in  the  success  of  his  plan  for  unmasking  the  crimes  of  his  uncle : — 

w Why  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep,”  &c. 

“For  thou  dost  know,  O Damon  dear,”  Sec. 

Tago  in  the  drunken  scene  with  Cassio,  in  the  view  of  adding  to  his  exhilaration,  sings  a portion  of  two 
songs  ; tile  first  apparently  a chorus, — 

“ And  let  me  the  canakin,  clink,  dink,”  See. 

the  second, 

“ King  Stephen  was  a worthy  peer.” 

from  a humorous  ballad  of  Scotch  origin,  preserved  by  Percy  in  his  ({cliques,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

In  Romeo  mid  Juliet,  Mcrcutio,  in  the  following  passage,  alludes  to  two  ballads  of  considerable 
notoriety : — 

“ Yhiiiig  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim, 

When  king  Cophetua  lor'd  the  beggar  maid 

the  first  liue  referring  to  the  celebrated  ballad  of  “ Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  ot 
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**  Clo.  What  hast  here?  ballads  ? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some  : 1 love  a ballad  in  print,  a’-lifo  : for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

Aut.  Here’s  one  to  a very  doleful  tunc,  How  a usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twcuty  mo- 
ney-bags at  a burden;  aiid  how  she  longed  to  eat  adder’s  heads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Very  true ; and  but  a month  old. 

Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a usurer! 

Aut.  Here’s  the  midwife’s  name  to’t,  one  mistress  Taleporter ; and  five  or  six  honest  wives  that 
were  present : why  should  1 carry  lies  abroad  ? 

Mop.  ’Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by:  And  let’s  first  see  more  ballads ; we’ll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here’s  another  ballad,  Of  a fish,  that  appeared  upon  the  coast,  on  W ednesday  the  four- 
score of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sutig  this  ballad  against  the  hArd  hearts  of 
snaids:  it  was  thought  she  was  a woman,  and  was  turned  into  a cold  fish,  for  she  would  not  ex- 
change flesh  with  one  that  loved  her : the  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Five  justices’  hands  at  it;  and  witnesses,  more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  Lay  it  by  too:  Another. 

Aut.  This  is  a merry  ballad ; but  a very  pretty  one. 

Mop.  Let’s  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why,  this  is  a passing  merry  one ; and  goes  to  the  tune  of,  Two  maids  wooing  a man  : 
there’s  scarce  a maid  westward,  but  she  sings  it;  His  in  request,  I can  tell  you.1’ — Act  iv..  sc.  3. 

The  request,  in  fact,  for  these  popular  pieces  of  poetry  was  then  infinitely 
greater  than  has  since  been  obtained  in  more  modern  times;  not  a murder,  or  an 
execution,  not  a battle  or  a tempest,  not  a wonderful  event  or  a laughable  adven- 
ture, could  occur,  but  what  was  immediately  throw  n into  the  form  of  a ballad, 
and  the  muse  supplied  what  humble  prose  now  details  to  us  among  the  miscella- 
neous articles  of  a newspaper ; a statement  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
observation  of  another  character  in  this  very  play,  who  tells  us  that  “such  a deal 
of  wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to 
express  it.” — Act  v.  sc.  2. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  FalstalT  enters  a rrtom,  in  the 
Boar’s  Head  Tavern,  singing  the  first  two  lines  of  a ballad  which  Dr.  Percy  has 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  “Sir  Lancelot  I>u  Lake.”  This,  which  is  merely  a 
metrical  version  of  three  chapters  from  the  first  part  of  Morte  Arthur,  is  quoted 
imperfectly  by  the  knight,  owing  to  the  interruptions  attending  his  situation;  the 
opening  lines  of  the  ballad  are, 

■“  When  Arthur  first  in  court  began,  , 

And  was  approved  king,” 

w hich  FalstalT  mutilates  and  alters,  by  omit.ting  the  last  word  of  the  first  line,  and 
converting  approved  into  worthy;  the  version  and  quotation,  it  may  be  remarked, 
are  strong  proofs  of  the  popularity  of  the  romance. 

To  the  admirably  drawn  character  of  Silence  in  this  play,  we  are  indebted  fob 
several  valuable  fragments  of  popular  poesy.  This  curious  personage,  who, 
when  sober,  has  not  a word  to  say,  is  no  sooner  exhilarated  by  the  circling  glass, 
than  he  chaunts  forth  an  abundance  of  unconnected  stanzas  from  the  minstrelsy 
of  his  times.  Having  nothing  original  in  bis  ideas,  no  fund  of  his  ow  n an  which 
to  draw,  he  marks  his  festivity  by  the  vociferous  repetition  of  scraps  of  catches, 
songs,  and  glees.  Wo  may,  therefore,  conceive  the  poet  to  have  appropriated  to 
this  simple  justice  in  his  cups,  the  most  generally  known  and,  of  course,  the  favou- 
rite, convivial  songs  of  the  age.  They  are  of  such  a character,  indeed,  as  to 


Cloudesly,”  and  the  second  lo  “ King  Cophetna  and  the  Beggar-Maid;”  popular  piece*  which  are  again 
the  object*  of  tilliiMinn  in  u Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  act  i. ; and  in  the  Second  Part  of  llenrj  IV.  act  v. 
sc.  3. — Percy's  Reliaues  vol.  i.  pp.  154,  193. 

The  name  play  will  afford  us  three  or  four  additional  references ; Mercutio.  ridiculing  the  old  Nurse, 
gives  us  a ludicrous  fragment  commencing  M An  old  hare  hoar,”  vol.  xx  p.  llfi  ; and  Peter,  after  calling 
fiir  two  song*  called  “Heart’*  ease,”  and  M My  heart  is  full  of  woe,”  attempt*  to  putile  the  musicians  by 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  epithet  silver  in  the  first  stanza  of  “A  Song  to  the  Lute  in  Musicke,* 
written  by  Richard  Edwards,  in  the  “ Paradise  of  Daintic  Devises,”  and  commencing,  * 

M Where  griping  griefs  the  hart  would  wounde.” 
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warrant  the  belief,  that  tliere  was  not  a ball  in  Shakspeare’s  days  but  what 
bail  echoed  to  these  jovial  strains;  a conclusion  which  almostiinpcratively  calls  for 
the  admission  of  a few,  as  specimens  of  the  vocal  hilarity  of  our  ancestors,  when 
warmed,  according  to  Shallow’s  confession,  by  “ too  much  sack  at  supper.” 

u Sil.  Do  nothing  hut  eat  and  make  good  cheer,  {Singing.) 

And  praise  heaven  for  the  uicrry  year ; 

When  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear,* 

And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there, 

So  merrily, 

Aud  ever  among  so  merrily. 

Fal.  There's  a merry  heart  1 — (.loot]  master  Silence,  I’ll  give  you  a health  for  that  anon.— 

St/.  He  merry,  be  merry,  ray  wife’s  as  all  ; f 

Foe  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 

’I’is  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 

And  welcome  merry  shrovc-tidc. 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  fee. 

Fal.  I did  not  tliiuk,  master  Silence  had  been  a man  of  this  mettle. 

Sil.  A cup  of  wine,  that’s  brisk  and  fine. 

And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  ; 

And  a merry  heart  lives  long-a. 

Fat.  Well  said,  master  Silence. 

Sil.  And  we  shall  be  merry  ; — now  comes  in  the  sweet  of  the  night 

Fat.  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 

Sil.  Fill  the  cup  and  let  it  come  ; 

I’ll  pledge  you  a mile  to  the  bottom.”  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Alter  drinking  another  bumper,  and  singing  another  song,  allnsive  to  the  rights 
of  pledging,  “Do  me  right,  And  dub  me  knight  ” ; and  quoting  the  old  ballad  of 
llobin  flood,  and  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  master  Silence  is  carried  to  bed,  fully 
saturated  w ith  sack  and  good  cheer. 

A character  equally  versed  in  minstrel  lore,  and  equally  prodigal  of  his  stock, 
though  wanting  the  excuse  of  inebriation,  has  been  draw  n by  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, in  the  of  person  Old  Merry  thought  in  their  “Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle," 
printed  in  the  year  1013 ; but,  in  point  of  nature  and  humour,  it  is  a picture  w hich 
falls  infinitely  short  of  Shakspeare’s  sketch. 

Many  of  the  old  songs,  or  rather  the  fragments,  of  them,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  dramasofour  poet,  either  proceed  from  the  professed  clown  or  fool  of 
the  play,  or  are  given  as  the  wild  and  desultory  recollections  of  derangement,  real 
or  feigned;  the  ebullitions  of  a broken  heart,  and  the  unconnected  sallies  of  a 
disordered  mind. 

Shakspeare’s  fools  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  exact  copies  of  the  living  man- 
ners and  costume  of  these  singular  personages,  who,  in  his  era,  formed  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  household  establishment  of  the  great.  To  the  due  execution  of 
their  functions,  a lively  fancy,  and  a copious  fund  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  together 
Kith  an  unlimited  license  of  uttering  what  imagination  and  the  occasion  prompted, 
were  essential ; but  it  was  likewise  required,  that  bitterness  of  allusion,  and  aspe- 
rity of  remark*  should  be  softened  by  the  constant  assumption  of  a playful  and 
unintentional  manner.  For  this  purpose,  the  indirect  method  of  quotation,  and 
generally  from  ludicrous  songs  and  ballads,  is  resorted  to,  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  covering  what  would  otherwise  have  been  too  naked  and  too  severely  felt. 
Thus,  in  an  old  play,  entitled  “ A very  mery  and  pythie  Comedy,  called,  The 
longer  thou  livest  the  more  F oole  thou  art,”  printed  about  1580,  the  appearance  of  a 
character  of  this  description  is  prefaced  by  the  following  stage-note: — “ Kntrelh 
Moros,  countcrfaitinga  vaine  gesture  and  a foolish  countenance,  syngingthe  foote 
of  many  songs,  as  fools  were  wont." 

The  simple  yet  sarcastic  drollery  of  the  fool,  and  the  wild  ravings  of  the  madman, 
liave  been  alike  employed  by  Shakspearc,  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  distress.  In  the 

* Btar  is  here  to  be  remembered  in  iU  double  sense.— Farmer. 

f My  wife's  at  all , that  is,  as  ali  women  are. — Slttvtmt. 
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tragedy  of  Lear  it  b difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  horrors  of  the  scene  art! 
more  heightened  by  the  seeming  thoughtless  levity  of  the  former,  or  by  the  deli- 
rious imagery  of  the  latter.  The  greater  part  of  the  bitterly  sportive  metres,  attri- 
buted to  the  fool,  in  this  drama,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  written  for  the 
character;  and  as  the  reliques  drawn  from  more  ancient  minstrelsy  seem  rather 
the  foot  or  burden  of  each  song  than  the  commencement,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  of  little  poetical  value,  we  shall  forbear  enumerating  them.  The  fragments, 
however,  allotted  to  Edgar  are  both  characteristic  and  apparently  initial;  the  line 
which  Mr.  Steevens  asserts  to  have  seen  in  an  old  ballad, 


“ Through  the  sharp  hawthown  blows  the  cold  wind,"  * 


is  so  impressive  as  absolutely  to  chill  the  blood ; and  the  legendary  pieces  beginning 


and 


“ Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold," 
u Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came,”  Act  iiL  sc.  4. 


are  reliques  which  well  accord  with  the  dreadful  peculiarity  of  his  situation.  Tin- 
two  subsequent  quotations  are  from  pastoral  songs,  of  w hich  the  first, 

“ Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me,"  Act  Hi.  sc.  6. 

as  Mr.  Malone  observes,  has  a marked  propriety,  alluding  to  an  association  then 
common;  for  in  a description  of  beggars,  published  in  1007,  one  class  of  these 
vagabonds  is  represented  as  counterfeiting  madness; 


■—  “ tbrr  were  so  frantique 

They  knew  not  what  they  did,  but  every  day 
Make  sport  with  stick  and  (lowers  like  an  antique 
One  calls  herself  poor  Besse , the  other  Tom." 

The  second  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Edgar  by  some  con- 
nection, however  distant  and  obscure,  with  -the  business  of  the  scene.  Lear  fan- 
cies he  is  trying  his  daughters;  and  the  lines  of  Edgar,  who  is  appointed  one  of 
the  commission,  allude  to  a trespass  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  follv 
of  a shepherd  in  neglecting  his  charge, — the  lines  appear  to  be  the  opening  stanza 
of  a lyris  pastoral.  “ A shepherd,”  remarks  l)r.  Johnson,  “ is  desired  to  pipe, 
and  the  request  is  enforced  by  a promise,  that  though  his  sheep  1m;  in  the  corn, 
«.  e.  committing  a trespass  by  his  negligence — yet  a single  tune  upon  his  pipe 
shall  secure  them  from  the  pound. 

* Steepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  ? 

Thy  sheep  he  in  the  corn ; 

And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 

Thy  sheep  shall  take  no'  harm.” 

If  the  assumed  madness  of  Edgar  is  .heightened  by  the  casual  repetition  of  these 
artless  strains,  how  is  the  real  distraction  of  the  heart-broken  Ophelia  augmented 
in  its  pathos  by  a similar  appeal!  Tho  interesting  fragments  which  she  sings, 
certainly  do  not  produce  their  effect,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  imagined,  by  mark- 
ing an  “utter  insensibility  to  her  own  misfortunes;"  for  they  manifestly  refer 
both  to  her  father’s  death,  and  to  her  ow  n unfortunate  attachment,  their  influence 
over  the  heart  being  felt  as  the  consequence  of  this  indirect  allusion. 

Of  the  first  three  fragments,  which  appear  to  be  parts  of  the  same  ballad, 
and,  as  the  king  observes,  are  a “ conceit  upon  her  father,”  the  two  prior  have 
been  beautifully  incorporated  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his  “ Friar  of  Orders  Gray:’* 

“ How  should  l yonr  true  love  know, 

From  another  one  ? 

By  his  cockle  hat  and  slafl, 

And-his  sandal  shOon." 


* Tin.  finely  descriptive  line,  l)r.  Percy  has  interwovcu  hi  his  ballad  of  The  Friar  of  Ordrre  Gray 
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He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady, 

He  is  dead  and -gone; 

At  his  head  a grass-green  turf, 

, At  his  heels  a stone.”  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

The  first  line  of  the  third, 

“ White  his  shroud  os  the  mountain  snow," 

lias  been  parodied  by  Chatlerton,  in  the  Mynstrellc’s  Songe  in  OEUa, 

“ Whyte  his  rode  as  the  tommer  mown." 


The  subsequent  songs,  beginning 


and 


* Good  morrow,  his  Saint  Valentine’s  day, 
“ By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity,” 


were,  there  is  little  doubt,  suggested  to  the  fair  suflerer’s  mind,  by  an  obscure  and 
distant  association  with  the  issue  of  her  unfortunate  amour,  a connection,  how- 
ever, which  is  soon  dissipated  by  reverting  to  the  fate  of  her  father,  the  scene 
closing  with  two  fragments  exquisitely  adapted  to  unfold  the  workings  of  her  mind 
on  this  melancholy  event. 


“ They  bore  him  barefac'd  on  the  bier— 

And  in  bis  grave  rain’d  many  a tear.” 

“ And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 

And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 

No,  no,  he  is  dead, 

Go  to  thy  death-bed, 

• He  never  will  come  again,  &c.”  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

passages  of  which  Dr.  Percy  has  admirably  availed  himself  in  his  “ Friar  of 
Orders  Gray,"  and  to  which  the  Mynstrelle’s  song  in  OElla  is  indebted  for  its 
pathetic  burden : 

a w Mie  love  ys  decide, 

Gonne  to  his  deaf he-ledde, 

' Alle  underre  the  wyllowe  tree.” • 

The  vacillation  of  poor  Ophelia  amid  her  heavy  afflictions  is  rendered  strikingly 
apparent  by  the  insertion  of  two  ballad  lines  between  the  stanzas  last  quoted, 
which  again,  manifestly  allude  to  her  lover  : — 


“ Oph.  You  must  sing,  Down  a-dmrm , an  you  call  him  a doton-a.  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes 
it ! It  is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master’s  daughter.—” 

M For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy.” 

We  may  remark  that  the  expression  “0  how  the  wheel  becomes  it!"  ia  meant 
to  imply  the  popularity  of  the  song,  that 

“ The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 
Do  use  to  c haunt  it, 


a custom  which,  as  exercised  in  the  winter,  is  beautifully  exemplified  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone, in  a passage  fretn  Sir  Thomas  Overhury’s  characters,  1614  : — “ She  makes 
her  hands  hard  with  labour,  and  her  head  soft  with  pittic  ; and  when  winter 
evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her  merry  tcheele,  she  sings  a defiance  to  the  giddy 
whecle  of  fortune.” 

In  the  churchyard  scene  of  this  play,  one  of  the  grave-diggers,  after  amusing 
himself  and  his  companion  by  queries,  which,  as  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  “per- 
haps composed  the  chief  festivity  of  our  ancestors  by  an  evening  fire,”  sings  three 

* Poem*,  supposed  to  have  been  written  nt  Bristol,  by  Thomtu  Rowley,  and  others.  Cambridge  edition, 
1794,  p.  70. 
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stanzas,  though  somewhat  corrupted  either  by  design  or  accident,  of  “ A dyttie 
or  sonct  madehy  the  lord  Vaus,  in  the  time  of  the  noble  qunne  Marye,  represent- 
ing the  image  of  death.’'  This  poem  was  originally  published  in  Tottel’s  edition 
of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  and  the  Poems  of  Uncertain  Authors;  the  earliest  poetical 
miscellany  in  our  language,  and  first  printed  in  1557  under  the  title  of  “ Songes 
and  soncitos  by  the  right  honourable  Henry  Howard,  late  earl  of  Surrey,  and 
other."  To  this  very  popular  collection,  which  underwent  many  editions  during 
the  sixteenth  century,*  Slender  alludes,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where 
he  exclaims,  “ I had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  [ had  my  book  of  Songs  and 
Sonnets  here from  which  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  the  fashionable 
manual  for  lovers  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Lord  Vanx’s  lines  have  been  reprinted 
by  Ur.  Percy,  who  remarks  on  the  apparent  corruptions  of  Shakspeare's  transcript, 
that  they  were  “ perhaps  so  designed  by  the  poet  himself,  the  better  to  suit  the 
character  of  an  illiterate  clown.” 

No  fragment  of  our  minstrel  poetry  has  been  introduced  by  Shakspeare  with 
greater  beauty  and  effect,  than  the  melancholy  ditty  which  he  represents  Desde- 
mona  as  singing,  under  * presentiment  of  her  approaching  fate; 

“ Deti  My  mother  had  a maid  call'd— Barbara ; 

She  was  in  love ; and  he,  she  lov'd,  prov’d  mad, 

And  did  Torsake  her:  she  had  a song  of — willow, 

An  old  thing  ’twas,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune. 

And  she  died  singing  it : That  song  to-night, 

Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ; I have  much  to  do, 

But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 

And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.”  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Of  this  song  of  willow,  ushered  in  with  such  a powerful  appeal  to  the  heart. 
!)r.  Percy  has  given  us  a copy  in  his  reliques;  it  is  in  two.parts,  and  proves  that 
the  poet  has  not  only  materially  altered  the  few  lines  which  he  quotes,  but  has. 
changed  also  the  sex  of  its  subjeet;  for  in  the  original  in  the  Pepys  collection,  it 
is  entitled  “ A Lover's  Complaint,  being  forsaken  of  his  Love.” 

From  the  ample,  we  may  almost  say  complete,  enumeration;  which  we  have 
now  given,  of  the  fragments  selected  by  Shakspeare  from  the  minstrel-poetry  of 
his  country,  together  w ith. the  accompanying  remarks,  riiavfbo  formed,  not  only  a 
tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  this  period,  but  a clear 
idea  of  the  use  to  which  Shakspeare  has  applied  them.  -{•  They  will  be  fotind,  in 
fact,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  either  elucidatory  of  the  business  of  the  scene, 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  passions,  or  powerfully  assistant  in  developing 
the  features  and  the  shades  of  character. 

It  will  appear  also,  from  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  romantic  literature, 
as  comprehending  all  the  branches  noticed  in  this  chapter,  that  its  influence,  jn 
the  age  of  our  poet,  was  great  and  universally  diffused  : that  he  was  himsejf, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  individual,  if  we  except  Spenser,  addicted  to  its 
study  and  partial  to  its  fictions  ; and  that,  if  wo  take  into  consideration,  what  will 
hereafter  be  mentioned,  the  bases  of  his  various  plays,  lie  may  be  affirmed  to  have 
availed  himself  of  its  stores  often  with  great  skill,  and  with  as  much  frequency  as 
the  nature  of  the  province  which  he  cultivated  would  admit. 


• Namely  in  1565, 1567,  1569,  1574, 1585,  1587,  &c. 

■f  To  form  a complete  enumeration  of  (he  song*  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  it  would  he  necessary  not  only 
to  conaull  all  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  age,  but  to  Acquire  n perfect  series  of  the  very  numerous  Col- 
lodions of  MadriyaU  which  were  published  during  the  same  period. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Cursory  View  of  Poetry,  with  the  Eiception  of  the  Drama,  during  the  AgC  of  Shalsjicare. 

The  space  which  elapsed  between  the  birth  and  the  death  of  Shakspcare,  from 
April  15G-I  to  April  1010,  a period  of  fifty-two  year$,may  be  pronounced,  perhaps, 
the  most  fertile  i n ottrannals,  with  regard  to  the  production  of  poetical  literature.  Not 
only  were  the  great  outlines  of  every  branch  of  ppetry  chalked  out  w ith  skill  and 
precision,  but  many  of  its  highest  departments  were  filled  up  and  finished  in  a 
manner  so  masterly  as  to  have  bid  defiance  to  all  subsequent  competition.  Con- 
sequently, if  we  take  a survey  of  the  various  channels  through  which  the  genius 
of  poetry  has  berm  accustomed  to  diiTuse  itself,  it  will  be  found,  that,  during  this 
half  century  every  province  had  its  cultivators;  that  poems,  epic  and  dramatic, 
historic  and  didactic,  lyric  and  romantic,  thatsatires,  pastorals,  and  sonnets,  songs, 
madrigals,  and  epigrams,  together  wsith  a multitude  of  translations,  brightened 
and  embellished  its  progress. 

On  a subject,  however,  so  productive,  and  w'hich  would  fill  volumes,  it  is  neces- 
sary that,  in  consonancy  with  the  limits  and  duc  keeping  of  our  plan,  the  utmost 
solicitude  for  condensation  be  observed.  In  this  chapter,  accordingly,  which,  to 
a certain  extent,  is  meant  to  be  introductory  to  a critical  consideration  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous poems  of  Shaskpeare,  the  dramatic  writers  are  omitted  ; a future 
section  of  the  work  being  appropriated  to  a detail  of  their  more  peculiar  labours 
for  the  stage. 

After  a few  general  observations,  therefore,  on  the  poetry  of  this  era,  it  is  our 
intention  to  give  short  critical  notices  of  the  principal  bards  w ho  flourished  during 
its  transit ; and  with  the  view  of  affording  some  idea  of  the  extensive  culture  anti 
diffusion  of  poetic  taste,  an  alphabetical  table  of  the  minor  poets,  accompanied  by 
slight  memoranda,  will  be  added.  An  account  of  the  numerous  Collections  of 
Poetry  which  reflect  so-  much  credit  on  this  age,  and  a few  remarks  and  inferences, 
more  particularly  with  respect  to  Shakspeare’s  study  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  in  miscellaneous  poetry,  will  complete  this  portion  of  our 
subject.  1 

The  causes  which  chiefly  contributed  to  produce  this  fertility  in  poetical  genius 
may,  in  a great  measure,  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  already  remarked  under 
the  heads  of  superstition,  literature,  and  romance. 

The  sun  of  philosophy  and  science,  which  had  just  risen  with  the  most  cap- 
tivating beauty-,  and  which  promised  a meridian  of  uncommon  splendour,  had 
not  yet  dissipated  those  mists  that  for  centuries  had  enveloped  and  darkened  the 
human  mind.'  What  remained,  however,  of  the  popular  creed,  was  much  less 
gross  and  less  contradictory  to  common  experience,  than  What  had  vanished 
from  the  scroll ; theso  reliques  were,  indeed,  such  as  either  appealed  powerfully 
to  a warm  and  creative  imagination,  or  wero  intimately  connected  with  those 
apprehensions  which  agitate  the  breast  of  man  when  speculating  on  his  destiny 
in  another  and  higher  order  of  existence. 

Under  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  included  all  that  sportive,  wild,  and 
terrific  imagery  which  resulted  from  a partial  belief  in  the  operations  of  fairies, 
witches,  and  magicians,  and  the  reveries  of  the  alchemist,  the  rosicrusian,  and 
the  astrologer;  and  under  the  second  will  be  found,  what  can  scarcely  be  termed 
superstition  in  the  customary  sense,  that  awful  and  mysterious  conception  of  the 
spiritual  word,  whirh  supposes  its  frequent  intervention,  through  the  agency 
either  of  departed  spirits,  or  superhuman  beings. 
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The  opinions  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  these  topics  in  the  days  of  Shak- 
speare,  were  such  as  exactly  suited  the  higher  regions  of  poetry*  without  giving 
any  violent  shock  to  the  deductions  of  advancing  philosophy.  The  national 
credulity  had  been,  in  fact,  greatly  chastised,  through  the  efforts  of  enquiry  and 
research,  and  though  it  may  still  appear  great  to  us,  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  certainly  much  better  calculated  for  poetic 
purposes  than  has  been  any  subsequent  thodgh  purer  creed. 

, The  state  of  literature,  too,  was  precisely  of  that  kind  which  favoured,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  nurture  of  poetical  genius.  The  vocabulary  of  our  language 
was  rich,  beyond  all  example,  both  in  natives  and  exoties;  not  only  in  “new 
grafts  of  old  withered  words,”*  but  in  a multitude  of  expressive  terms  borrowed 
from  the  learned  languages;  and  this  wealth  was  used  freely  and  without  restric- 
tion, and  without  the  smallest  apprehension  of  censure. 

An  enthusiastic  spirit  for  literary  acquisition  had  been  created  and  cherished  by 
the  revival,  the  study,  and  the  translation  of  the  ancient  classics;  and  through 
this  medium  an  exhaustless  mine  of  imagery  and  illusion  was  laid  open  to  our 
vernacular  poets. 

Nor  were  these  advantages  blighted  or  checked  by  the  fastidious  canons  of 
dictatorial  criticism.  _ Puttenhain's  was  the  only  “ Art  of  poetry”  which  had 
made  its  appearance,  and,  though  a taste  for  discussion  of  this  kind  was  rapidly 
advancing,  the  poet  was  yet  left  independent  of  the  critic ; at  liberty  to  indulge 
every  (light  of  imagination,  and  every  sally  of  feeling;  to  pursue  his  first  mode  of 
conception,  and  to  adopt  the  free  diction  of  themoment. 

The  age  of  chivalry  and  romance,  also,  had  not  yet  passed  away  ; the  former, 
it  is  true,  was  verging' fast  towards  dissolution,  but  its  tone  was  still  exalting  and 
heroic,  while  the  latter  continued  to  throw  a rich,  though  occasionally  a fantastic 
light  over  every  species  of  poetic  composition.  In  short,  the  unrestricted  copious- 
ness of  our  language,  the  striking  peculiarities  of  our  national  superstition,  the 
wild  beauties  of  Gothic  invention,  and  the  playful  sallies  of  Italian  fiction,  com- 
bined with  a plentiful  infusion  of  classic  lore,  and  operating  on  native  genius, 
gave  origin,  not  only  to  an  unparalleled  number  of  great  bards,  but  to  a cast  of 
poetry  unequalled  in  this  couhtry  for  its  powers  of  description  and  creation,  for 
its  simplicity  and  energy  of  diction,  and  for  its  wide  dominion  over  the  feel- 
ings. 

If  we  proceed  to  consider  the  versification,  economy,  and  sentiment  of  the 
Elizabethan  poetry,  candour  must  confess,  that  considerable  defects  will  be  found 
associated  with  beauties  equally  prominent,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  of 
these  departments.  We  must  be  understood,  however,  as  speaking  here  only  of 
rhymed  poetry,  for  were  the  blank  verse  of  our  dramatic  poets  of  this  epoch  in- 
cluded, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  versification  likewise  the  palm  must  lie 
awarded  to  Shakspeate  and  his  contemporaries.  Indeed,  even  in  the  construction 
of  rhyme,  the  inferiority  of  our  ancestors  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to 
their  management  of  the  pentameter  couplet;  and  here,  it  must  be  granted,  that, 
in  their  best  artificers  of  this  measure,  in  the  pages  of  Daniel,  Drayton,  and 
Browne,  great  deficiencies  are  often  perceptible  both  in  harmony  and  cadence,  in 
polish  and  compactness.  It  has  been  said  by  a very  pleasing,  and,  in  general,  a 
very  judicious  critic,  “ the  older  poets  disdained  stooping  to  the  character  of 
syllable-mongers ; as  their  conceptions  were  vigorous,  they  trusted  to  the  simple 
provision  of  nature  for  their  equipment ; and  though  often  introduced  into  the 
world  ragged,  they  are  always  healthy .”f  Now  versification  is  to  poetry  what 
colouring  is  to  painting,  and  though  by  no  means  among  the  higher  provinces  of 
the  art,  yet  ho  who  disdains  its  cultivation,  loses  one  material  hold  upon  the 
reader's  attention ; for,  though  plainness  and  simplicity  of  garb  best  accord  with 


* Preface  to  Gondibert.  Vide  Chalmers’s  English  Poeta,  toI.  ti.  p.  361. 

-J-  Headley’s  Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  rol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  10.  edit.  1810. 
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vigour,  sublimity,  or  pathos  of  conception,  raggedness  can  never  coincide  iu  the 
production  of  any  grand  or  pleasing  effect.  '• 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  in  lyrical  composition,  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  so  far  from  being  defective  in  harmony  of  metre,  frequently  possess  the 
most  studied  modulation  ; and  numbers  of  their  songs  and  madrigals,  as  well  as 
many  stanzas  of  their  longer  poems  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  oetava 
rima,  exhibit  in  their  versification  so  much  high-finishing,  and  such  an  exquisite 
polish,  as  must  render  doubtful,  in  this  province  at  least,  the  assumed  superiority 
of  modern  art. 

A more  striking  desideratum  in  the  poetry  of  this  era  has  arisen  from  a want 
of  economy  in  the  use  of  imagery  and  ornament,  and  in  the  distribution  of  parts 
as  relative  to  a whole.  That  relief,  which  is  produced  by  a judicious  management, 
of  light  and  shade,  appears  to  have  been  greatly  neglected  ; the  eye,  after  having 
been  fatigued  by  an  unsubdued  splendour  and  warmth  of  style,  suddenly  passes  to 
an  extreme  poverty  of  colouring,  without  any  intermediate  tint  to  blend  and 
harmonize  the  parts;  in  short,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  after  a prodigal  profusion 
of  imagery  and  description,  the  exhausted  bard  sinks  for  pages  together  into  a 
strain  remarkable  only  for  its  flatness  and  imbecility.  To  this  want  of  union 
in  style,  may  be  added  an  equal  defalcation  in  the  disposition,  connection, 
and  dependency  of  the  various  portions  of  an  extended  whole.  . These  requisites, 
which  are  usually  the  result  of  long  and  elaborate  study,  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  moderns,  who,  sinre  the  days  of  Pope,  have  paid  a scrupulous 
attention  to  the  mechanism  of  versification,  to  the  consultancy  and  keeping  of 
style,  and  to  the  niceties  and  economy  of  arrangement. 

We  can  ascribe,  however,  1o  tho  poets  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  greater  merit 
of  excelling  in  energy  and  truth  of  sentiment*  in  .simplicity  of  diction,  in  that 
artless  language  of  nature  which  irresistibly  makes  its  way  to  the  heart.  To 
excite  the  emotions  of  sublimity,  of  pity,  an  appeal  to  the  artificial  graces  of 
modern  growth  will  not  be  found  successful;  on  the  contrary,  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry,  where  sensations  of  grandeur  and 
astonishment  are  to  be  raised,  or  where  the  passions  in  all  their  native  vigour 
arc  to  be  called  forth,  we  must  turn  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  aVt,  when  the 
poet,  unshackled  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  venerated  models,  unawed  by 
the  frowns  of  criticism,  and  his  flow  of  thought  undiverted  by  any  laborious  at- 
tention to  the  minutiae  of  diction  and  cadence,  looked  abroad  for  himself,  and 
drew  fresh  from  the  page  of  surrounding  nature,  and  from  the  workings  of  his 
own  breast,  the  imagery,  and  the  feelings, "which  he  was  solicitous  to  impress. 
In  consequence  of  this  self-dependence,  this  appeal  to  original  sources,  the 
poetry  of  the  period  under  our  notice  possesses  a strength,  a raciness,  and  veri- 
similitude which  have  since  very  rarely  been  attained,  and  which  more  than 
compensate  for  any  subordinate  defects  in  the  ornamental  departments  of  metre, 
or  style. 

It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  a poet  may  arise,  who  shall  happily  combine, 
even  in  a long  poem  of  tho  highest  class,  the  utmost  refinements  of  recent  art, 
with  the  originality,  strength,  and  independency  of  our  elder  bards;  it  is  a pheno- 
menon, however,  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  expected,  as  the  excellencies  pecu- 
liar to  these  widely  separated  eras  appear  to  be,  in  their  highest  degree,  nearly  incom- 
patible. Yet  is  the  attempt  not  to  be  given  up  in  despair;  in  short  poems, 
especially  of  the  lyric  species,  we  know  that  this  union  has  been  effected  among 
us;  for  Gray,  to  very  lofty  flights  of  sublimity,  has  happily  united  tho  utmost 
splendour  of  diction,  and  the  utmost  brilliancy  of  versification ; and  even  in  a later 
and  more  extended  instance,  in  “ The  Pleasures  of  Hope”  by  Mr.  Campbell,  we 
find  some  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  poetry  clothed  in  metre  exquisitely  sweet, 
and  possessing  at  the  same  time  great  variety  of  modulation,  and  a considerable 
share  of  simplicity  in  its  construction. 

If,  however,  upon  the  large  scale,  which  tho  highest  cast  of  poetry  demands, 
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Ihe  studied  harmony  of  later  times  bo  found  incapable  of  coalescing  with  effect, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  what  school  we  should  adopt;  for  who  would  not  prefer 
the  sublime  though  unadorned  conception  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the  glowing 
colouring  even  of  such  an  artist  as  Titian  ? 

Of  the  larger  poems  of- the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  defects  may  be  considered  as 
of  two  kinds,  either  apparent  only,  or  real ; under  the  first  may  be  classed  that 
want  of  high-finishing  which  is  the  result,  partly  of  its  incompatibility  with 
grsatness  of  design,  and  partly  as  the  effect  of  a just  taste ; for  much  of  the  minor 
poetry  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  hath  been  previously  observed,  is  polished 
even  to  excess ; while  under  the  second  are  to  be  placed  the  positive  defects  of  want 
of  union  in  style,  and  want  of  connection  and  arrangement  in  economy ; omissions 
not  resulting  from  necessity,  and  which  are  scarcely  to  be  atoned  for  by  any 
excellencies,  however  transcendent. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  present  age,  that  in’the  higher  poetry  several  of  our  bards 
have  in  a great  degree  reverted  to  the  ancient  school ; that,  in  attempting  to  emu- 
late the  genius  of  their  predecessors,  they  have  judiciously  adopted  their  strength 
and  simplicity  of  diction,  their  freedom  and  variety  of  metre,  preserving  at  the 
same  time,  and  especially  in  the  disposition  of  their  materials,  and  the  keeping 
of  their  style,  whatever  of  modern  refinement  can  aptly  blend  with  or  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  sublime,  though  often  severely  chaste  outline,  of  tho  first  masters 
of  their  art. 

That  meretricious  glare  of  colouring,  that  uniform  though  seductive  polish, 
and  that  monotony  of  versification,  which  are  but  too  apparent  in  the  school  of 
Pope,  and  which  have  been  carried  to  a disgusting  excess  by  Darwin  and  his  dis- 
ciples, not  only  vitiate  and  dilute  all  development  of  intense  emotion,  but  even 
paralyse  that  power  of  picturesque  delineation,  which  can  only  subsist  under  an 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  execution,  where,  both  in  language  and  rhythm,  tho 
utmost  variety  and  energy  have  their  full  play.  He  w ho  in  sublimity  and  pathos 
has  made  the  nearest  approach  to  our  three  immortal  bards,  Spenser,  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  who  may,  therefore,  claim  the  fourth  place  in  our  poetical  annals, 
the  lamented  Chatterton  ; and  he  who,  in  the  present  day,  stands  unrivalled  for 
his  numerous  and  masterly  sketches  of  character,  and  for  the  truth,  locality,  and 
vigour  of  his  descriptions,  the  poet  of  Marmion  and  of  Rokeby,  are  both  well 
known  to  have  built  their  fame  upon  what  may  be  emphatically  termed  the  old 
English  school  of  poesy.  The  difference  between  them  is,  that  while  both  revert 
to  the  costume  and  imagery  of  the  olden  time,  one  adheres,  in  a great  measure, 
to  the  language  of  his  day,  wdiilc  the  other  must  be  deemed  a laborious  though 
not  very  successful  imitator  of  the  phraseology  and  extrinsic  garb  of  the  remote 
period  to  which,  for  no  very  laudable  purpose,  he  has  assigned  his  productions. 

These  few  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  our  ancestors  being  premised,  the  critical 
notices  to  which  we  have  alluded,  may  with  propriety  commence;  and  in  exe- 
cuting this  part  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  tabular  "form  which  follows,  an  al- 
phabetical arrangement  will  be  observed. 

1.  Beat  most.  Sir  Jodn.  Though  the  poems  of  this  author  were  not  published, 
yet  were  they  written,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  and  consequently  demand 
our  notice  in  this  chapter.  lie  was  the  elder  brother  of  Francis  the  dramatic 
poet,  and  was  born  at  Graccdieu,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1582.  He  very  early 
attached  himself  to  poetical  studies,  and  all  his  productions  in  this  way  were 
the  amusements  of  his  youthful  days.  Of  these,  the  most  elaborate  is  entitled 
“ Bosworth  Field,”  a very  animated  and  often  a very  poetical  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  supposed  immediately  to  precede  and  accompany  this 
celebrated  struggle.  The  versification  merits  peculiar  praise;  there  is  an  ease,  a 
vigour,  and  a harmony  in  it,  not  equalled,  perhaps,  by  any  other  poet  of  his  time; 
many  of  the  couplets,  indeed,  are  such  as  would  be  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  their  construction,  even  in  the  writings  of  Pope.  An  encomium  so  strong  as 
this  may  require  some  proofs  for  its  support,  and  among  the  number  which  might 
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Imj  brought  forward,  three  shall  be  adduced  as  specimens  not  only  of  finished  ver- 
sification, but  of  the  energy  and  heroism  of  the  sentiments  which  pervade  this 
striking  poem. 

M There  he  beholds  a high  and  glorious  throne, 

Where  sits  a king  by  lawrell  garlands  knowne, 

Like  bright  Apollo  in  the  Muses*  quires, 

His  radiant  eyes  are  watchful!  heavenly  fires ; 

Beneath  his  feete  pale  Envie  bites  her  chaine, 

And  snaky  Discord  whets  her  sting  in  vaine.” 

Ferrers,  addressing  Richard,  exclaims, — • 

u I will  obtaine  to-day,  alive  or  dead, 

The  crownes  that  grace  a faithfull  souldiers  head. 

" * Blest  be  thy  tongue,’  replies  the  king, 4 in  thee 

The  strength  of  all  thine  ancestors  l see, 

Extending  warlike  armes  for  England’s  good, 

By  thee  their  heirc,  in  valour  as  iii  blood.’” 

On  the  flight  of  Catesby,  who  advises  Richard  to  embrace  a similar  mode  of 
securing  his  personal  safety,  the  King  indignantly  answers, 

“ Let  cowaWls  trust  their  horses’  nimble  feete. 

And  in  their  course  with  new  destruction  raeete  ; 

Gaiue  thou  some  houres  to  draw  thy  fearefull  breath  : 

To  me  ignoble  flight  is  worse  than  death.” 

Of  the  conclusion  of  Bosworth  Field.  Mr.  Chalmers  has  justly  observed,  that 
“ the  lines  describing  the  death  of  the  tyrant  may  be  submitted  with  confluence 
to  the  admirers  of  Shakspeare.” 

The  translations  and  miscellaneous  poems  of  Sir  John  include  several  pieces  of 
considerable  merit.  We  would  particularly  point  out  Claudian’s  Epigram  on  the 
Old  Man  of  Verona,  and  the  verses  on  his  “ dear  sonne  Gervase  Beaumont.” 

Sir  John  died  in  the  winter  of  lf>28,  aged  forty-six. 

2.  Breton,  Nicholas.  Of  this  prolific  poet  few  authenticated  facts  are  known. 
His  first  publication,  entitled,  “ A small  handfull  of  fragrant  flowers,"  was 
printed  inl575;  if  we  therefore  allow  him  to  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  before  he  commenced  a writer,  the  date  of  his  birth  may,  with  some  proba- 
bability,  be  assigned  to  the  year  1554.  The  number  of  his  productions  was  so 
great,  that  a character  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  “ Scornful  Lady,"  declares 
that  he  had  undertaken  “ with  labour  and  experience  the  collection  of  those 
thousand  pieces — of  that  our  honour'd  Englishman,  Nich.  Breton.”  (Act  ii.)  Rit- 
son  has  given  a catalogue  of  twenty-nine,  independent  of  his  contributions  to  the 
“ Phoenix  Nest”  and  “ England's  Helicon,”  and  five  more  a re  recorded  by  Mr.  Park 
in  the  Censura  Literaria.  * Most  of  these  are  poetical,  some  a mixed  composition 
of  rhyme  and  prose,  and  a few  entirely  prose;  they  are  all  extremely  scarce,  cer- 
tainly not  the  consequence  of  mediocrity  or  want  of  notice,  for  they  have  been 

E raised  hy  Puttenham,  f Mercs,  j:  and  Phillips;  and  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
allads  is  inserted  in  “ The  Muse’s  Library,"  1740.  After  a lapse  of  twenty-five 
years,  T)r.  Percy  recalled  the  attention  of  the  public  to  our  author  by  inserting  in 
his  Reliques  the  same  piece  which  Mrs.  Cowper  had  previously  chosen;  § in  1801 
Mr.  Ellis  favoured  us  with  eight  specimens,  from  his  pamphlets  and  “ England’s 
Helicon,"  **  and  Mr.  Park  has  since  added  two  very  valuable  extracts  to  the 
number,  f f These  induce  us  to  wish  for  a more  copious  selection,  and  at  tho 
same  time  enable  us  to  declare,  that  as  a lyric  and  pastoral  poet  he  possessed,  if  not 
a splendid,  yet  a pleasing  and  elegant  flow  of  fancy,  together  with  great  sweetness 

I 

• Vol.  ix.  p.  163.  + Arte  of  English  Poesie.  reprint  of  1811.  p.  49. 

t Vide  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  ix.  p.47.  4 Percy’s  Reliques,  vol.  iii.  p.  62. 

•*  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,  vol.  ii  p.‘i40.  tf  Ceuaura  Literaria,  vol  ix.  pp.  159,  161. 
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and  simplicity  of  expression,  and  a more  than  common  portion  of  metrical  har- 
mony. 

lie  is  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  an  epitaph  in  the  church  of  Norton,  a 
village  in  Northamptonshire,  to  have  died  on  the  22d  of  June,  1624.* 

3.  Browne,  William,  was  born  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  1590,  and, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  began  very  early  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents ; for 
in  the  first  book  of  his  “ Britannias  Pastorals,”  which  were  published  in  folio, 
in  1613,  when  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  speaks  of  himself,  “ as  weake  in 
yeares  as  skilP'f , which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  his  earlier  pastorals  were 
written  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  Indeed,  all  his  poetry  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  previous  to  his  thirtieth  year.  In'  1614,  he  printed 
in  octavo,  “ The  Shepherd's  Pipe,”  in  seven  eclogues;  in  1616,  the  second  part 
of  his  “Britannias  Pastorals”  was  given  to  the  public,  and  in  1620,  his  “Inner 
Temple  Mask"  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  exhibited. 

Browne  enjoyed  a large  share  of  popularity  during  his  life-time;  numerous 
commendatory  poems  are  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his  pastorals;  and,  in  a 
copy  of  the  second  impression  of  1625,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Beloc,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  a presentation  copy  to-  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  Browne  was  a member  and  Master  of  Arts,  there  are  thirteen  adulatory 
addresses  to  the  poet,  from  different  students  of  this  society,  and  in  the  hand- 
writing of  each.  Among  his  earliest  eulogists  are  found  the  great  characters 
Selden,  Drayton,  and  Jonson,  by  whom  he  was  highly  respected  both  as  a poet 
and  as  a man;  and  as  a still  more  imperishable  honour,  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention,  that  he  was  a favourite  with  our  divine  Milton. 

Until  lately,  however,  he  has  been  under  little  obligation  to  subsequent  times; 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  a third  edition  of  his  poems 
employed  the  press  ; this  came  out  in  1772,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  extracts]  in  Hayward's  British  Muse, 
this  long  interval  passed  without  any  attempt  to  revive  his  fame,  by  any  judi- 
cious specimens  of  his  genius,  j;  A more  propitious  era  followed  the  republica- 
tion  of  Davies ; in  1787,  Mr.  Headley  obliged  us  with  some  striking  proofs  of, 
and  some  excellent  remarks  on,  his  beauties ; in  1792,  his  whole  works  were 
incorporated  in  the  edition  of  the  poets,  by  Dr.  Anderson;  in  1801,  Mr.  Ellis 
gave  further  extension  to  his  fame  by  additional  examples,  and  in  1810  his 
productions  again  became  a component  part  of  a body  of  English  poetry  in  the 
very  elaborate  and  comprehensive  edition  of  the  English  poets,  by  Mr.  Chalmers. 

Still  it  appears  to  us,  that  sufficient  justice  has  not,  since  the  era  of  Milton, 
been  paid  to  his  talents ; for,  though  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Headley  has  observed, 
that  puerilities,  forced  allusions,  and  conceits,  have  frequently  debased  his  ma- 
terials ; yet  are  these  amply  atoned  for  by  some  of  the  highest  excellencies  of 
his  art;  by  an  imagination  ardent  and  fertile,  and  sometimes  sublime;  by  a 
vivid  personilication  of  passion  ; by  a minute  and  truly  faithful  delineation  of 
rural  scenery ; by  a peculiar  vein  of  tenderness  w hich  runs  through  the  whole  of 
his  pastorals,  and  by  a versification  uncommonly.varied  and  melodious.  With 
these  are  combineda  species  gf  romantic  extravagancy  which  sometimes  heightens, 
but  more  frequently  degrades,  the  effect  of  his  pictures.  Had  he  exhibited  greater 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  imagery,  and  greater  simplicity  in  his  style,  his 
claim  on  posterity  would  have  been  valid,  had  been  general  and  undisputed. 
Browne  is  conjectured  by  Wood  to  have  died  in  tho  winter  of  1645.  § 

* Shaw’s  Staffordshire,  vol.  i.  p.  442.  Ritson’s  Bibliographia  Poetica,  p.  143. 

t Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  ti.  p.  268.  col.  % 

* $ It  is  sufficient  praise,  however,  to  remark,  that  Milton,  both  in  his  L’Allegro  and  his  Lycidaa,  is  under 
many  obligations  to  our  author. 

§ \Vc  are  told  bv  Prince,  in  his  M Worthies  of  Devonshire,”  that  as  Browne  M had  Honoured  his  country 
with  his  sweet  and  elegant  Pastoral*,  so  it  was  expected,  and  he  aim  entreated  a little  farther  to  grace 
it,  by  his  drawing  out  the  line  of  his  poetic  ancestors,  beginning  in  Joseph  Iscanus,  and  ending  in  himself.” 
Had  this  design  been  executed,  bow  much  more  full  aud  curious  had  our  information  been  with  regard  to 

at 
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4.  CnAMiHiLL,  John.  This  poet  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Spenser,  a gen- 
man,  a scholar,  and,  to  complete  the  encomium,  a man  of  strict  moral  character. 
He  was  the  author  of  a pastoral  history,  entitled,  “ Thealma  and  Clearchus;” 
but  “ he  died,"  relates  Mrs.  Cooper,  “ before  he  could  perfect  even  the  Fable  of 
his  poem,  and,  hv  many  passages  in  it,  1 half  believe,  he  had  not  given  the  last 
hand  to  what  he  has  left  behind  him.  However,  to  do  both  him  and  his  editor 
justice,  if  my  opinion  can  be  of  any  weight,  ’tis  great  pity  so  beautiful  a reliquc 
should  bn  lost ; and  the  quotations  I have  extracted  from  it  will  sufficiently  evi- 
dence a fine  vein  of  imagination,  a taste  far  from  I eing  indelicate,  and  both  lan- 
guage and  numbers  uncommonly  harmonious  and  polite.”* 

The  editor  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Cooper  was  the  amiable  Isaac  Walton,  who  pub- 
lished this  elegant  fragment  in  8vo,  in  1 083,  when  he  was  ninety  years  old,  and 
who  has  likewise  inserted  two  songs  by  Chalkhill  in  his  “ Complete  Angler.”  •}■ 

The  pastoral  strains  of  Chalkhill  merit  the  eulogium  of  their  female  critic ; 
the  versification,  more  especially,  demands  our  notice,  and  may  he  described,  in 
many  instances,  as  possessing  the  spirit,  variety,  and  harmony  of  Dryden.  To 
verify  this  assertion,  let  us  listen  to  the  following  passages;  describing  the  Golden 
age,  he  informs  us,  _ ■ 

Their  sheep  found  cloathing.  earth  provided  food, 

' And  Labour  drest  it  as  their  wills  thought  good  : 

On  tinbought  delicates  their  hunger  fed, 

And  for  their  drink  the  swelling  dusters  bled : 

The  vatlies  rang  with  their  delicious  attains, 

And  Pleasure  revell  d on  those  happy  plains."  ' 

How  beautifully  versified  is  the  opening  of  his  picture  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  I 

u Within  a little  silent  grove  hard  by. 

Upon  a smell  ascent,. he  might  espy 
A stately  chapel,  richly  gilt  without, 

Beset  with  shady  sycamores  about : 

And,  ever  and  anon,  he  might  well  hear 
A sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 
As  the  wind  gave  it  Being : so  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a Syren  mute  and  ravish  her." 

Pourtraying  the  cell  of  an  Enchantress,  he  says, 

w About  the  walls  lascivious  pictures  hung, 

Hucb  as  whereof  loose  Ovid  sometimes  sung. 

On  either  side  a crew  of  dwarfish  Elves, 

Held  waxen  tapers  taller  than  themselves: 

Yet  so  well  shap'd  unto  their  little  stature, 

So  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  feature  ; 

Their  rich  attire  60  dilPring,  yet  so  well 
Becoming  her  that  w'ore  it,  none  could  tell 

Which  was  the  fairest—.”  Muses  Library , p 317,  819,  327. 

Mr.  Bcloe,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Anecdotes,  p.  70,  has  given  us  a Latin 
epitaph  on  a John  Chalkhill,  copied  from  Warton's  History  of  Winchester.  This 
inscription  tells  us,  that  the  person  whom  it  commemorates  died  a Fellow  of 
Winchester  College,  on  the  20lh  of  May,  1679,  aged  eighty ; and  yet  Mr.  Beloo, 
merely  from  similarity  of  name  and  character,  contends  that  this  personage 
must  have  been  the  Chalkhill  of  Isaac.  Walton;  a supposition  which  a slight 
retrospection  as  to  dates  would  have  proved  impossible.  Wallon,  in  the  title— 


ShrtXsjH'fire  and  his  contemporaries,  and  how  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  so  noble  a scheme  was  re- 
iioquiahcd. 

Siuce  those  critical  notices  were  written.  Sir  Egerton  Brjdges  has  favoured  the  world  with  some 
hitherto  unpublished  poems  of  Browne;  productions  which  not  only  suppoh  the  opinions  given  in  the 
text,  but  which  tend  very  considerably  to  heighten  our  estimation  of  the  genius  and  imagination  of  this  fine 
old  bard. 

• Musct  Library,  1741.  p.  315.  f Bagster’s  edit.  1808  p.  156,  276. 
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page  of  Thealma  ami  Clearchus,  describes  Chalkhill  as  an  acquaintance  and 
friend  of  Edmund  Spenser;  now  as  Spenser  died  in  January,  1598,  and  the 
subject  of  Ibis  epitaph,  aged  80,  in  16*9,  the  latter  must  consequently  ha\e  been 
born  in  1599,  the  year  after  Spenser’s  deatli ! The  coincidence  of  character  and 
name  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  improbable  or  unexampled. 

5.  Chapman,  George,  who  was  born  in  1557,  and  died  in  1634,  aged  seventy- 
seven,  is  here  introduced  as  the  principal  translator  of  his  age;  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  Homer,  Mus;eus,  and  part  of  Hesiod.  His  first  published  attempt 
on  Homer  appeared  in  1592,  * under  the  title  of  “ Seaven  Bookcs  of  the  Shades 
of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets;”  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  the  First, 
the  entire  Iliad  was  completed  and  entitled,  “ The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of 
Poets.  Never  beforo  in  any  language  truly  translated.  Willi  a comment  upon 
some  of  his  chief  places:  done  according  to  the  Greeke." 

This  version,  which  was  highly  prized  by  his  contemporaries,  is  executed  in 
rhymed  couplets,  each  line  containing  fourteen  syllables;  a species  of  versification 
singularly  cumbrous  and  void  of  harmony;  and,  notwithstanding  this  protracted 
metre,  fidelity  is,  by  no  means,  the  characteristic  of  Chapman.  He  is  not  only 
often  very  paraphrastic,  but  takes  the  liberty  of  omitting,  without  notice,  w hat  he 
could  not  comprehend.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Pope,  that  a daring  fiery  spirit, 
something  like  what  we  might  imagine  Homer  himself  to  have  written  before  he 
arrived  to  years  of  discretion,  animates  his  translation,  and  covers  his  defects  ; 
an  opinion  which  seems  rather  the  result  of  partiality  than  unbiassed  judgment; 
for  though  Chapman  is  certainly  superior  to  his  successor  Hobbes,  and  occa- 
sionally exhibits  some  splendid  passages,  he  must  be  considered  by  every  critic  of 
the  present  day  as,  in  general,  coarse,  bombastic,  and  often  disgusting;  a vio- 
lator, indeed,  in  almost  every  page,  of  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  his  original. 

The  magnitude  and  novelty  of  the  undertaking,  however,  deserved  and  met 
with  encouragement,  and  Chapman  was  induced,  in  1614,  to  present  the  world 
with  aversion  of  the  Odyssey.  This  is  in  the  pentameter  couplet;  inferior  in 
vigour  to  his  Iliad,  but  in  diction  and  versification  more  chaste  and  natural.  Of 
his  Musa'iis  and  his  Georgies  of  Hesiod,  wo  shall  only  remark  that  the  former  was 
printed  in  1616,  the  latter  in  1618,  and  that  the  first,  which  we  have  alone  seen, 
does  not  much  exceed  the  character  of  mediocrity.  As  an  original  writer,  we 
shall  have  to  notice  Chapman  under  the  dramatic  department,  and  shall  merely 
add  now,  that  he  was,  in  a moral  light,  a very  estimable  character,  and  the  friend 
of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Marlowe,  Daniel,  and  Drayton. 

6.  Chirciivard,  Thomas.  This;  author  merits  notico  rather  for  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  his  productions,  though  a few  of  his  pieces  deserve  to  be  res- 
cued from  utter  oblivion.  He  commenced  a w riter,  according  to  his  own  account, -j- 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  as  Wood  informs  us,  that  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  at  court,  and  lived  four  years  with 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surry,  who  died  1546,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  born  about 
1524.  Shrewsbury  had  tho  honour  of  producing  him,  and  he  continued  pub- 
lishing poetical  tracts  until  the  accession  of  James  the  First.  Ritson  has  given 
us  a catalogue,  which  might  be  enlarged,  of  seventeen  of  his  publications,  with 
dates,  from  1558  to  1599,  independent  of  a variety  of  scattered  pieces;  some  of 
these  are  of  such  bulk  as  to  include  from  twelve  to  twenty  subjects,  and  in  fram- 
ing their  titles  the  obi  bard  seems  to  have  been  very  partial  to  alliteration  ; for 
we  have  “Churchyards  Chippes,  1575;  Churchyards  Choice,  1579;  Church- 
yards Charge,  1580;  Churchyards  Change;  Churchyards  Chance,  1680;  Church- 
yards Challenge,  1593;  and  Churchyards  Charity,  1595.”  J In  tho  “Mirror 

* Soe  Beloe'a  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii  p.  83.  Ritson  hns  erroneously  dated  tin's  puldirntion  1698. 

t In  his  M Challenge  ” he  tells  us,  that  his  first  publication  was  M a book  named  * Davie  Dirars  Dream, 
in  King  Edward’s  dairs.” 

| This  publication,  which  was  likewise  called  “ A Musicull  Consort  of  heareidj  Harmonic ,”  is  not  nivut 
tioued  by  Ritson. 
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for  Magistrates,”  first  published  in  1559,  he  contributed  “The  Legend  of  Jane 
Shore,”  which  he  afterwards  augmented  in  his  “ Challenge,”  by  the  addition  of 
twenty-one  stanzas;  this  is  perhaps  the  l«;st  of  his  poetical  labours,  and  con- 
tains several  good  stanzas.  His  “ Worthiness  of  Wales,"  also,  first  published  in 
1587,  and  reprinted  a few  years  ago,  is  entitled  to  preservation.  This  pains- 
taking author,  as  Ritson  aptly  terms  him,  died  poor  on  April  4th,  1604,  after  a 
daily  exertion  of  his  pen,  in  the  service  of  the  Muses,  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

7.  Constable,  Henry,  of  whom  little  more  is  personally  known,  than  that  he 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1579 ; * 
that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  native  country  from  a zealous  attachment 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  venturing  to  return,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  released  towards  the  close  of  1604.  Constable 
possessed  unrivalled  reputation  with  his  contemporaries  as  a writer  of  sonnets  ; 
Jenson  terms  his  muse  “ambrojiack;”  in  “The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  1606, 
we  are  told  that 

“ Sweet  Constable  doth  take  the  wondring  ear 
And  lays  it  up  iu  willing  prisonment ; ”f 

and  Bolton  calls  him  “a  great  master  in  English  tongue,”  apd-adds,  “nor  had 
any  gentleman  of  our  nation  a more  pure,  quick,  or  higher  delivery  of  conceit; 
witness,  among  all  other,  that  Sonnet  of  his  before  his  Majesty  s Lepanto.” 
In  consequence  of  these  encomia  more  modern  authors  have  prolonged  the 
note  of  praise  ; Wood  describes  him  as  “ a noted  English  poet;”  Hawkins,  as 
the  “first,  or  principal  sonnetleer  of  his  time,”  and  Warton,  as  “a  noted 
sonnet-writer.” 

To  justify  the  reputation  thus  acquired,  we  have  two  collections  of  his  son- 
nets still  existing  ; one  published  in  1594,  under  the  title  of  “ Diana,  or  the 
excellent  conceitful  sonnets  of  H.  C.,  augmented  with  divers  quatorzains  of  ho- 
norable and  learned  personages,  derided  into  viij  Derads  ;”  and  the  other  a 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Todd,  consisting  of  sonnets  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  part  containing  three  several  arguments,  and  every  argument 
seven  sonnets.^ 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  of  his  Diana,  and  from  the  sonnet 
extracted  by  Mr.  Todd  from  the  manuscript  collection,  there  can  be  little  he- 
sitation in  declaring,  that  the  reputation  which  Constable  once  enjoyed,  was 
built  upon  no  stable  foundation,  and  that  mediocrity  is  all  which  the  utmost 
indulgence  of  the  present  age  can  allow  him. 

8.  Daniel,  Samvel,  a poet  and  historian  of  no  small  repute,  was  born  near 
Taunton,  in  Somerscthire,  in  1562.  Having  received  a classical  education  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  being  afterwards  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  family,  he  became  the  most  correct  poet 
of  his  age.  He  commenced  author  as  early  as  1585,  by  a translation  of  Paulus 
Jovius’s  Discourse  of  rare  Inventions ; but  his  first  published  poems  appear  to  have 
been  his  Delia,  a collection  of  Sonnets,  with  the  complaint  of  Rosamond,  1592. 
Ho  continued  to  write  until  nearly  the  close  of  his  life,  for  the  Second  Part  of  his' 
History  of  England  was  published  in  1618,  and  he  died  on  the  14thof  October,  1619. 

Of  the  poetry  of  Daniel,  omitting  for  the  present  all  notice  of  his  dramatic 
works,  the  most  important  are  his  “Sonnets  to  Delia,”  the  “ History  of  the 
Civil  war,”  the  “ Complaint  of  Rosamond,"  and  the  “ Letter  from  Octavia  to 
Marcus  Antonius  ;”  the  remainder  consisting  of  occasional  pieces,  and  principally 
of  Epistles  to  his  friends  and  patrons. 

The  Sonnets  are  not  generally  constructed  on  the  legitimatOor  Petrarcan  model; 
but  they  present  us  with  some  beautiful  versification  and  much  pleasing  imagery. 


f Aiicienl  British  Drama,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  col.  1. 
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The  “ Civil  Wars  between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  ami  York,"  the  first  four 
books  of  which  were  published  in  1595,  and  the  eighth  and  last  in  1609,  fprm  the 
magnum  opus  of  Daniel,  and  to  which  he  looked  for  fame  with  posterity.  That 
Ire  has  been  disappointed,  must  be  attributed  to  his  having  too  rigidly  adhered  to 
the  truth  of  history;  for  aspiring  rather  at  the  correctness  of  the  annalist  than 
the  fancy  of  the  poet,  he  rarely  attempts  the  elevation  of  his  subject  by  any 
flight  of  imagination,  or  digressional  ornaments.  Sound  morality,  prudential 
wisdom,  and  occasional  touches  of  the  pathetic,  delivered  in  a style  of  then  un- 
equalled chastity  and  perspicuity,  will  be  recognised  throughout  his  work  ; but 
neither  warmth,  passion,  nor  sublimity,  nor  the  most  distant  trace  of  enthusiasm 
can  be  found  to  animate  the  mass.  In  the  “Complaint  of  Rosamond,”  and  in 
the  “Letter  from  Octavia,”  he  has  copied  the  manner  of  Ovid,  though  with  more 
tenderness  and  pathos  than  arc  usually  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Roman. 

In  short,  purity  of  language,  elegance  ofstyle,  and  harmony  of  versification, 
together  with  an  almost  perfect  freedom  from  pedantry  and  affectation,  and  a 
continual  flow  of  good  sense  and  just  reflection,  form  the  merits  of  Daniel,  and 
resting  on  these  qualities  he  is  entitled  to  distinguished  notice,  as  an  improver  of 
our  diction  and  taste ; but  to  the  higher  requisites  of  his  art,  to  the  fire  and  inven- 
tion of  the  creative  bard,  he  has  few  pretensions. 

Daniel  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Shakspeare,  Marlowe,  Chapman,  Camden, 
and  Cowel;  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  accomplished  Anne,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  that  she  not  only  erected  a monument-  to  his  memory  in  Beckihgton 
church,  Somersestshire,  but  in  a full  length  of  herself,  at  Appleby  Castle  in  Cum- 
berland, had  a small  portrait  of  her  favourite  poet  introduced.  This  partiality 
seems  to  have  sprung  from  a connection  not  often  productive  of  attachment; 
Daniel  had  been  her  tutor  when  she  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  in  his 
poem  he  addresses  an  epistle  to  her  at  this  early  age,  which,  as  Mr.  Park  has 
justly  said,  “deserves  entire  perusal  for  its  dignified  vein  of  delicate  admonition.” 
“ Dissatisfied  with  the  opinions  of  his  contem|>oraries  as  to  his  poetical  merit, 
which  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  the  estimate  that  wc  have  just  given,  he 
relinquished  the  busy  world,  and  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a farm. 

9.  Davies,  Sib  John,  was  born  at  Chisgrove  in  Wiltshire,  in  1570.  Though 
a lawyer  of  great  eminence,  he  is  chiefly  known  to  posterity  through  the  medium 
of  his  poetical  works.  His  “ Nosce  Teipsum,’*  or  poem  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  was  published  in  1599,  and  not  only  secured 
him  the  admiration  of  his  learned  contemporaries,  among  whom  may  be  recorded 
the  great  names  of  Camden,  Harrington,  Jonson,  Selden,  and  Corbet,  but  ac- 
celerated his  professional  honours ; for  being  introduced  to  James  in  Scotland, 
in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  king, 
cvn  hearing  his  name,  enquired  if  he  was  Nosce  Teipsum?”  and  being  an- 
swered in  theaflirmative,  graciously  embraced  him,  and  took  him  into  such  favour, 
that  he  soon  made  him  his  Solicitor,  and  then  Attorney-General  in  Ireland. 

Besides  this  philosophical  poem,  the  earliest  of  which  our  language  can  boast, 
Sir  John  printed,  in  1590,  a series  of  Epigrams,  which  were  published  at  Middle- 
burg,  at  the  close  of  Marlowe’s  translation  of  Ovid’s  Epistles,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  first  edition  of  his  “ Orchestra,  or  a poemo  of  dauncing ;"  these,  with 
twenty-six  acrostics  on  the  words  Elizabeths  Regina,  printed  in  1599,  and  en- 
titled “ Hvmns  of  Astraea,”  complete  the  list  of  his  publications. 

His  “ N osce  Teipsum"  is  a piece  of  close  reasoning  in  verse,  peculiarly  har- 
monious for  the  period  in  which  it  appeared.  It  possesses,  also,  wit,  ingenuity, 
vigour  and  condensation  of  thought,  but  exhibits  few  cflbrts  of  imagination,  and 
nothing  that  is  either  pathetic  or  sublime.  In  point  of  argument,  metaphysical 
acuteness  and  legitimate  deduction,  the  English  poet  is,  in  every  respect,  superior 
to  his  classical  modol  Lucretius  ; but  how  greatly  does  he  fall  beneath  the  fervid 
genius  and  creative  fancy  of  the  Latian  bant  I 
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Sir  Jolm  died  suddenly  on  the  7th  of  December,  1626,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

10.  Davors,  Jons.  Of  this  poet  little  more  is  known,  than  that  he  published, 
in  1613,  the  following  work ; “ The  Secrets  of  Angling;  teaching  the  choicest 
Toolcs,  Baits,  and  Seasons,  for  the  taking  of  any  Fish,  in  Pond  or  Kiver : practised 
and  familiarly  opened  in  three  Bookes.”  Igmo. 

Upon  a subject  so  technical  and  didactic,  few  opportunities  for  poetical  imagery 
might  naturally  be  expected  ; but  Davors  has  most  happily  availed  himself  of 
those  which  occurred,  and  has  rendered  his  poem,  in  many  places,  highly  interest- 
ing by  beauty  of  sentiment  and  warmth  of  description.  A lovely  specimen  of  his 
powers  may  be  found  in  the  “Complete  Angler”  of  Isaac  Walton,  and  the 
following  invocation,  from  the  opening  of  the  First  Book,  shall  be  given  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  Jiis  inspiration,  and  with  this  additional  re- 
mark, that  his  versification  is  throughout  singularly  harmonious: — 


You  Nimphs  thal  in  the  springs  and  waters  sweet, 
Your  dwelling  have,  of  every  hill  and  dale. 

And  oft  amidst  the  meadows  green  do  meet 
To  sport  and  play,  and  hear  the  nightingale, 

And  in  the  rivers  fresh'  do  wash  you  feet. 

While-  Proene’s  sister  tels  her  wofull  tale : 

Such  ayd  und  power-  unto  my  verses  lend, 

As  may  suffice  this  little  worke  to  cud. 


And  thou,  sweet  Boyd,  that  with  thy  wat’ry  sway 
Dost  wash  the  Cliffes  of  Dcigntnn  and  of  Week, 
And  through  their  rocks  with  crooked  winding  way. 
Thy  mother  Avon  runnesl  soft  to  seek  ; 

In  whose  fair  streams,  the  speckled  trout  doth  play. 
The  roch,  the  dace,  the  gudgin.  and  the  bleike  : 
Teach  me  the  skill  with  slender  line  and  book 
To  take  each  fish  of  river,  poud,  and  brook.” 


A second  edition  of  “ The  Secrets  of  Angling,”  “ augmented  with  many  ap- 
proved experiments,”  by  W.  Lawson,  was  printed  in  1652,  and  a third  would 
be  acceptable  even  in  the  present  day. 

11.  Donne,  John,  D.D.  The  greater  part  of  the  poetry  of  this  prelate,  though 
not  published,  was  written,  according  to  Ben  Jonson,  before  he  was  twenty-live 
years  of  age  ; and  as  be  was  born  in  London  in  1573,  he  must  consequently  be 
ranked  as  a bard  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  satires, 
letters,  epigrams,  divine  poems,  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  procured  for  him, 
among  bis  contemporaries,  through  private  circulation  and  with  the  public  when 
printed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  extraordinary  share 
of  reputation.  A more  refined  age,  however,  and  a more  chastised  taste,  have 
very  justly  consigned  his  poetical  labours  to  the  shelf  of  the  philologer.  A total 
want  of  harmony  in  versification,  and  a total  want  of  simplicity  both  in  thought 
and  expression,  are  the  vital  defects  of  Donne.  Wit  he  has  in  abundance,  and 
evon  erudition,  but  they  are  miserably  misplaced  ; and  even  his  amatory  pieces 
exhibit  little  else  than  cold  conceits  and  metaphysical  subtleties.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  principal  establishes  of  a school  of  poetry  founded  on  the 
worst  Italian  model,  commencing  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  continued 
to  the  decease  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  including  among  its  most  brilliant 
cultivators  the  once  popular  names  of  Crashaw,  Cleveland,  Cowley,  and  Sprat. 

I)r.  Donne  died  in  March,  1631,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  poems  was  published 
by  his  son  two  years  after  that  event. 

12.  Drayton,  Michael,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Leicestershire,  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Ifarshul,  in  the  parish  of  Atherston,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1563. 
This  voluminous  and  once  hijglily— popular  poet  has  gradually  sunk  into  a state  of 
undeserved  oblivion,  from  which  ho  can  alone  be  extricated  by  a judicious  selection 
from  his  numerous  works.  These  may  be  classed  under  Iho  heads  of  historical, 
topographical,  epistolary,  pastoral,  and  miscellaneous  poelry.  The  first  includes 
his  “ Barons  Warres,”  first  published  in  1596  under  the  title  of  “ Morlimeriades ; 
the  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  the  Barons  his  “ Le- 
gends,” written  before  1598  and  printed  in  an  octavo  edition  of  his  poems  in  1613, 
and  his  “ Battle  of  Agincourt.”  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  these  pieces  there 
arc  occasional  gleams  of  imagination,  many  just  reflections,  and  many  laboured 
descriptions,  delivered  in  perspicuous  language,  and  generally  in  smooth  versifi- 
cation; hut  they  do  not  interest  the  heart  or  elevate  the  fancy  ; they  are  tediously 
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nm]  minutely  historical,  void  of  passion,  and,  for  the  most  part,  languid  and  pro- 
saic. The  second  department  exhibits  the  work  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
immortality,  the  elaborate  and  highly-finished  “ Poly-olhion,”  of  wl  ich  the  first 
eighteen  songs  made  their  appearance  in  1012,  accompanied  by  the.  very  erudite 
notes  of  Selden,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  thirty  parts  in  1622.  The  chief 
defect  in  this  singular  poem  results  from  its  plan  ; to  describe  the  woods,  moun- 
tains, \ allies,  and  rivers  of  a country,  with  all  their  associations,  traditionary, 
historical,  and  antiquarian,  forms  a task  which  no  genius,  however  exalted,  could 
mould  into  an  interesting  whole,  and  the  attempt  to  enliven  it  by  continued  per- 
sonification has  only  proved  an  expedient  which  still  furtliop  taxes  the  patience 
of  the  reader.  It  possesses,  however,  many  beauties  which  are  poetically  great ; 
numerous  delineations  which  are  graphically  correct,  and  a fidelity  with  regard 
lo  its  materials  so  unquestioned,  as  to  have  merited  the  reference  of  Hearne  and 
Wood,  and  the  praise  of  Gough,  w ho  tells  us  that  the-  Poly-olbion  has  preserved 
many  circumstances  which  even  Camden  has  omitted.  It  is  a poem,  in  short, 
which  will  always  be  consulted  rather  for  the  information  that  it  conveys,  than 
for  the  pleasure  that  it  produces. 

To  “ England's  lleroical  Epistles,"  which  constitute  the  third  class,  not  much 
praise  can  now  bo  allotted,  notwithstanding  they  were  once  the  most  Admired  of 
l he  author's  works.  Occasional  passages  may,  it  is  true,  be  selected,  which  merit 
approbation  for  novelty  of  imagery  and  beauty  of  expression  ; but  nothing  can 
atone  for  their  wanting  what,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  chosen, should  have 
been  tjieir  leading  characteristic — pathos.  . 

Itischieflv  as  a pastoral  poet  that  Drayton  will  live  in  the  memory  of  his  country- 
men. The  shepherd’s  reed  was  an  early  favourite  ; for  in  1593  he  published  his 
“ Idea  : the  Shepherd's  Garland,  fashioned  in  nineEglogs:  and  Rowland’s  Sacri- 
fice to  the  nine  Muses,”  which  were  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Pastorals,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a tenth  eclogue,  llis  attachment  to  rural  imagery  was  nearly 
as  durable  as  his  existence ; for  the  year  previous  to  his  death  lie  brought  forward 
another  collection  of  pastorals,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Muses  Elisium."  Of  these 
publications,  the  first  is  in  every  respect  superior,  and  gives  the  author  a very 
high  rank  among  rural  bards  ; his  descriptions  are  evidently  drawn  from  nature; 
they  often  possess  a derided  originality,  and  are  couched  in  language  pure  and 
unaffected,  and  of  the  most  captivating  simplicity.  - 

The  miscellaneous  productions  of  Drayton  include  a vast  variety  of  pieces;  odes, 
elegies,  sonnets,  religious  effusions,  etc.  etc.  To  specify  the  individual  merit  of 
these  would  he  useless;  hut  among  them  are  two  which,  from  their  peculiar  value, 
call  for  appropriate  notice.  A most  playful  and  luxuriant  imagination  is  dis- 
played th  much  advantage  in  the  “ Nymphidia,  or  The  Court  of  Fairy,”  and  an 
equal  degree  of  judgment,  together  with  a large  share  of  interest,  in  the  [loom 
addressed  to  his  loved  friend  Henry  Reynolds,  “ On  Poets  and  Poesy."  These, 
with  the  first  collection  of  pastorals,  part  of  the  second,  and  some  well-chosen 
extracts  from  his  bulkier  works,  would  form  a most  fascinating  little  volume. 
D rav  ton  died  on  December  23,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Dbimhokd,  William.  The  birth  of  this  truly  elegant  poet  is  placed  atllnw- 
thornden  in  Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1585,  and  the  publication  of  the 
first  portion  of  his  Sonnets,  in  1010,  entitles  him  to  due  notice  among  these  cri- 
tical sketches.  / 

A disappointment  of  the  most  afllictive  nature,  for  death  snatched  from  him  the 
object  of  his  affection  almost  immediately  after  she  had  consented  to  be  his,  has 
given  a peculiar  and  very  pathetic  interest  to  the  greater  part  of  his  poetical  com- 
positions, which  are  endeared  to  the  reader  of  sensibility  by  the  charm  resnlting 
from  a sincere  and  never-dying  regret  for  the  memory  of  his  earliest  love. 

His  poetry,  which  has  never  yet  been  properly  arranged,  consists  principally  of 
poems  of  a lyrical  cast,  including  sonnets,  madrigals,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  mis- 
cellanies, and  divine  poems. 
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Of  these  classes,  the  first  and  second  exhibit  numerous  instances  of  a versifi- 
cation decidedly  more  polished  and  decant  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  this  technical  merit  is  frequently  to  be  added  the  still  more  rare  and  va- 
luable distinctions  of  beauty  of  expression,  simplicity  of  thought,  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, and  tenderness  of  feeling.  Where  he  has  failed,  his  faults  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  then  pfevailing  taste  for  Italian  concetti;  to  the  study  of  Marino, 
and  his  French  imitators,  Bcllay  and  Du  Barta.  These  deviations  from  correct 
taste  are,  however,  neither  frequent  nor  flagrant,,  and  are  richly  atoned  for  by 
strains  of  native  genius,  and  the  felicities  of  unaffected  diction. 

Drummond  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Drayton,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and 
Ben  Jousou ; the  latter  holding  him  in  such  estimation  as  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Scotland  on  foot,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  his  com- 
pany and  conversation.  How  far  this  meeting  contributed  to  enhance  their 
mutual  regard,  is  doubtful;  no  two  characters  could  be  more  opposed,  the  rough- 
ness and  asperity  of  Jonson  ill  according  with  the  elegant  manners  of  the  Scottish 
poet,  whose  manuscript  memoranda  relative  to  this  interview  plainly  intimate 
his  disapprobation  of  the  disposition  and  habits  of  his  celebrated  guest;  but  unfor- 
tunately, at  the  same  time,  display  a breach  of  confidence,  and  a fastidiousness 
of  temper,  which  throw  a shade  over  the  integrity  of  his  own  friendship,  and 
the  rectitude  of  his  own  feelings. 

This  accomplished  bard  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1649,  aged  sixty-three, 
and  though  his  poems  were  republished  by  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  in 
1656,  with  a high  encomium  on  his  genius,  he  continued  so  obscure,  that  in  1675, 
when  the  Tbeatrum  Poetarum  of  the  same  critic  appeared,  he  is  said  to  be  “ ut- 
terly disregarded  and  laid  aside;"  a fate  which,  strange  as  it  may  Seem,  has,  until 
these  few  years,  .almost  completely  veiled  the  merit  of  one  of  the  first  poets  of 
the  sister  kingdom. 

14.  Faibepax,  Edward.  The  singular  beauty  of  this  gentleman's  translation 
of  Tasso,  and  its  influence  on  English  versification,  demand  a greater  share  of 
notice  than  is  due  to  any  poetical  version  preceding  that  of  Pope.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairefax,  of  Denton  in  Yorkshire,  and  early  cultivating  the 
enjoyment  of  rural  and  domestic  life,  retired  with  the  object  of  his  affections  to 
Newhalf,  in  the  parish  of  Fuyistone,  in  Knaresborough  forest,  where  he  usefully 
occupied  his  time  in  the  education 'of  his  children,  and  the  indulgence  of  literary 
pursuits.  His  “ Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,”  the  work  which  has  immortalized  his 
name,  was  w ritten  whilst  he  was  very  young,  was  published  in  1600,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  masterly  version,  which  for  the  last  half  century  has  been  most  unde- 
servedly neglected,  has  not  hitherto  been  superseded  by  any  posterior  attempt. 
Though  rendered  line  by  line,  and  in  the  octava  stanza  of  the  Italians,  it  possesses 
an  uncommon  share  of  elegance,  vigour,  and  spirit,  and  very  frequently  exhibits 
the  facility  and  raciness  of  original  composition.  That  it  contributed  essentially 
towards  the  improvement  of  our  versification,  may  be  proved  from  the  testimony 
of  Dryden  and  Waller,  the  former  declaring  him  superior  in  harmony  even  to 
Spensei;,  and  the  latter  confessing  that  he  owed  the  melody  of  his  numbers  to  a 
studious  imitation  of  his  metrical  skill.  * 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  poetry  of  Fairefax,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  piece,  has  been  suffered  to  perish.  It  consisted  of  a poetical  his- 
tory of  the  Black  Prince,  and  twelve  Eclogues,  of  which  the  fourth  is  preserved 
by  Mrs.  Cooper  in  her  Muses’  Library.  This  lady  informs  us  that  the  eclogues 

* Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion  that  the  translation  of  Mr.  Hoole  would  entirely  supersede  the  labours  of 
Fairefax.  With  no  di* criminating  judge  of  poetry,  however,  will  thin  ever  be  the  case ; there  is 
a tameness  and  mediocrity  in  the  version  of  Mr.  Hoole.  which  most  always  place  it  far  beneath  the 
spirited  copy  of  the  elder  bard  Had  Mr.  Brpokes  completed  the  Jerusalem  with  the  same  harmony  and 
v igour  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the  first  three  book,*,  a desideratum  in  Enulixh  literature  bad  been  supplied, 
and  the  immortal  poem  of  Tasso  had  appeared  clothed  in  diction  and  numbers  wotlhy  of  the  most  polished 
era  of  our  poetry. 
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were  all  written  alter  the  accession  of  King  James  to  the  throne  of  England ; that 
they  were  occupied  by  “ important  subjects  relating  to  the  manners,  characters, 
and  incidents  of  the  times  he  lived  in;  that  they  were  pointed  with  many  line 
strokes  of  satire;  dignified  with  wholesome  lessons  of  morality,  and  policy,  to 
those  of  the  highest  rank;  and  some  modest  hints  even  to  Majesty  itself;,  and 
that  the  learning  they  contained  was  “ so  various  and  extensive,  that,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  his  son  (who  has  written  large  Annotations  on  each),  no  man's 
reading,  beside  his  own,  was  sufficient  to  explain  his  references  effectually.”' 

Fairefax  died  about  the  year  163*2;  and,  besido  his  poetical  works,  was  the 
author  of  several  controversial  pieces,  and  of  a learned  essay  on  Demonology. 

16.  Fitzgeffrey,  Charles,  was  a native  of  Cornwall,  of  a genteel  family,  and 
was  entered  a commoner  of  Broadgate's  hall,  Oxford,  in  169*2.  Having  taken  his 
degrees  in  arts,  and  assumed  the  clerical  profession,  he  finally  became  rector  of 
St.  Dominic  in  his  own  county.  In  1696,  he  published  a poem  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  entitled  “ Sir  Francis  Drake  his  honorable  Life’s  com- 
mendation; and  his  tragicall  Dcathc's  lamentation;”  l*2mo.  This  poem,  which 
possesses  no  small  portion  of  merit,  is  dedicated,  in  a sonnet,  “ to  the  beauteous 
and  vertuous  Lady  Elizabeth,  late  wife  unto  the  highlie  renowned  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  deceased,”  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Browne  and  Meres;  tiic  former 
declaring  that  he  unfolded  • 

“ The  tragedie  of  Drake  in  leaves  of  gold ; **+ 

and  the  latter  asserting  that  “ as  C.  Plinius  wrote  the  life  of  Pomponius  Sccundus, 
so  yong  Cha.  Fitz-Geflray,  (bat  high-touring  falcon,  hath  most  gloriously  penned 
the  honourable  life  and  death  of  worthy  Sir  Francis  Drake.”  ^ 

As  the  poetry  of  Fitzgettrey  is  very  little  known,  we  shall  give  the  Sonnet 
to  Lady  Drake  as  a pleasing  specimen  of  his  genius : 

u Divorc'd  by  Death,  but  wedded  still  by  Lo^s, 

* For  Love  by  Death  can  never  be  divorc’d ; ^ 

Lot ! England's  dragon,  thy  true  turtle  dove, 

To  seeke  his  make  is  now  agaibe  enforc’d 
Like  as  the  sparrow  from  the  kestrel’s  ire, 

.r^lMade  his  asylum  in  the  wise  man’s  fist 
So,  he  and  I,  bis  tongues-man,  do  require 
Th y sanctuary,  envie  to  resist. 

So  may  heroique  Drake,  whose  worth  gave  wings 
Unto  my  Muse,  that  nere  before  could  fly, 

And  taught  her  tune  these  harsh  discordant  strings 
A note  above  her  rurall  minstrelsy, 

Live  in  hiinselfe,  and  1 in  him  may  live ; 

Thine  eyes  to  both  vitality  shall  give.”§ 

Besido  his  volume  on  Drake,  FitzgeiTrey  was  the  author  of  a collection  of 
Latin  epigrams,  in  three  books,  under  the  title  of  “ Aflani®,”  printed  in  8vo, 
1601,  and  of  a religious  poem,  called  “The  Blessed  Birth-day,”  1634,  4to. 
He  Jived  highly  respected  both  as  a poet  and  divine,  and  died  at  his  parsonage- 
house  in  1636-7. 

16.  Fletcher,  Giles,  the  elder  brother  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  was  bom  in 
1688,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  died  at  his  rec- 
tory of  Alderton,  in  Suffolk,  in  16*23.  The  production  which  has  given  him 
a poet’s  fame,  was  published  in  1610,  under  the  title  of  “ Christ’s  Victory  and 
Triumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  after  Death,”  Cambridge,  4to.  It  is 
written  in  stanzas  of  eight  lines,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  under  the  appel- 
lations of  “ Christ’s  Victory  in  Heaven,  his  Triumph  on  Eartlt,  his  Triumph 
over  Death,  and  his  Triumph  after  Death.” 

This  is  a poem  which  exhibits  strong  powers  of  description,  and  a great  com- 

• Muses’  Library,  1741,  p.  363.  + Chalmers’s  English  Poets,  vol.  vi.  p.  2%. 

£ Censure  Literarin,  vol.  ix.  p.  53.  § British  Bibliographer,  No.  VII.  p.  118. 
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mand  of  language;  it  is,  however,  occasionally  sullied  by  conceits,  and  by  a 
frequent  play  upon  words,  of  which  the  initial  stanza  is  a striking  proof.  Our 
author  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Spenser,  and  has  in  many  instances  success- 
fully imitated  his  picturesque  inode  of  delineation,  though  he  has  avoided  fol- 
lowing him  in  the  use  of  the  prosopopeia. 

17.  Fletcher,  Phine as,  who  surpassed  his  brother  in  poetical  genius,  took 
his  bachelor’s  degree  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1604,  and  his  master’s 
degree  in  1608.  Though  his  poems  were  not  published  until  1633,  there  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  they  were  written  before  1610 ; for  Giles,  at  the  close  of  his 
“ Christ’s  Victory,”  printed  in  this  year,  thus  beautifully  alludes  not  only  to  his 
brothers  Purple  Island,  but  to  his  eclogues,  as  previous  compositions: — 

“ But  let  the  Kentish  lad,  that  lately  taught 
His  oaten  reed  fhc  trumpets  silver  sound, 

Young  Thyrsilis ; and  for  his  music  brought 
The  willing  spheres  from  Heav’n,  to  lead  around 
The  dancing  nymphs  and  swains,  that  sung,  and  crown’d 
. * Eclectas  Hymen,  with  ten  thousand  (lowers 

O/ choicest  praise,  and  hung  her  heav'nly  bow’rs 
• With  salTron  garlands,  dress'd  for  nuptial  paramours; 

Let  his  shrill  trumpet,  with  her  silver  blast 
Of  fair  Eclecta,  and  her  spousal  bed, 

Re  the  sweet  pipe,  and  smooth  encomiast : 

But  ray  green  Muse,  hiding  her  younger  head, 

Under  old  Camus's  flaggy  banks,  that  spread 
Their  willow  locks  abroad,  pnd  all  the  day 
, * With  their  own  wa'try  shadows  wanton  play: 

Dares  not  those  high  amours,  and  love-sick  songs  assay.”  # 

It  is,  indeed,  highly  probalde,  that  they  were  composed  even  before  he  took 
his  bachelor's  degree  ; for,  in  the  dedication  of  his  “ Purple  Island  to  his 
learned  friend,  Edward  Benlowcs,  Esq.,  he  terms  them  “raw  essays  of  my 
very  unripe  years,  and  almost  childhood.” -j- 

The  “ Purple  Island,”  is  an  allegorical  description,  in  twelve  cantos,  of  the 
corporeal  and  intellectual  functions  of  man.  Its  interest  and  effect  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  a too  minute  investigation  of  anatomical  facts;  the  lirst  live 
cantos  being  little  else  than  a lecture  in  rhyme,  and  productive  more  of  disgust 
than  any  other  sensation.  In  the  residue  of  the  poem,  the  bard  bursts  forth 
with  unshackled  splendour,  and  the  passions  and  mental  powers  arc  personified 
with  great  brilliancy  of  imagination',  and  great  warmth  of  colouring.  Like  his 
brother,  however,  he  is  defective  in  taste  ; the  great  charin  of  composition,  sim- 
plicity, is  too  often  lost  amid  the  mazes  of  quaint  conception  and  meretricious 
ornament.  Yet  are  there  passages  interspersed  through  this  allegory,  of  exqui- 
site tenderness  and  sweetness,  alike  simple  and  correct  in  diction,  chaste  in 
creative  power,  and  melodious  in  versification . 

“ The  “ Piscatory  Eclogues,”  to  novelty  of  scenery  add  many  passages  of 
genuine  and  delightful  poetry,  and  the  music  of  the  verse  is  often  highly  gra- 
tifying to  the  ear  ; but  many  of  tho  same  faults  are  discernible  in  these  pieces, 
which  we  remarked  in  the  “ Purple  Island  pedantry  and  forced  conceits  occa- 
sionally intrude,  and,  though  the  poet  has  not  injured  the  effect  of  his  delinea- 
tions by  coarseness,  or  rusticity  of  expression,  he  has  sometimes  forgotten  the 
simple  elegance  which  should  designate  the  pastoral  muse. 

Our  author  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  in  1621,  and 
died  there  about  the  year  16501 

18.  Gascoigne,  George,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Gascoigne,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Essex,  and  after  a private  education  under  the  care  of 
Stephen  Nevinson,  L.L.D.,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  to  Gray’s 

* CImUokts’s  English  Poo Is,  sol.  si.  p.  *9.  i Ibid.  sol.  si.  p.  81. 
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Inn.  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  law.  Like  many  men,  however,  of  warm 
passions  and  strong  imagination,  he  neglected  his  profession  for  the  amusements 
and  dissipation  of  a court,  and  having  exhausted  his  paternal  property,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  abroad,  in  a military  capacity, 
that  support  which  he  had  failed  to  acquire  at  home.  He  accordingly  accepted 
a Captain's  commission  in  Holland,  in  1572,  under  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  having  signalised  his  courage  at  the  siege  of  Middlehurg,  had  the  misfortune 
to  lie  captured  by  the  Spaniards  near  Leyden,  and,  after  four  months’  imprison- 
ment, revisited  his  native  country. 

He  now  resumed  his  profession  and  his  apartments  at  Gray’s  Inn;  but  in 
1575,  on  his  return  from  accompanying  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  progress  to 
Kenilworth  Castle,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  his  “ poore  house,”  at  Waltham- 
stow, where  he  employed  himself  in  collecting  and  publishing  his  poems.  He 
was  not  long  destined,  however,  to  enjoy  this  literary  leisure;  for,  according  to 
George  Whetstone,  who  was  “ an  eye-witness  of  his  godly  and  charitable  end 
in  this  world,”  he  expired  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1577,  when  he  was  probably  under  forty  years  of  age.' 

The  poetry  of  Gascoigne  was  twice  collected  during  his  life-time;  firstly,  in 
1572,  in  a quarto  volume,  entitled,  “ A Hundredth  sundrie  Flowres  bounde  up 
in  one  small  Poesie.  Gathered  partely  (by  translation)  in  the  fyno  outlandish 
Gardins  of  Euripides,  Ovid,  Petrarke,  Ariosto,  and  others:  and  partly  by  inven- 
tion, out  of  our  owne  fruitefull  Orchardes  in  Englande : Yielding  sundrie  sweet 
savours  of  Tragical,  Comical,  and  Moral!  Discourses,  both  pleasaunt  and  profit- 
able to  the  well  smellyng  noses  of  learned  Readers.  Meritum  petcre,  grave.  At 
London,  Imprinted  for  Iticharde  Smith;”  and  secondly  in  1575,  with  the  title  of 
“The  Posies  of  George  Gascoigne,  Esquire.  Corrected,  perfected,  and  aug- 
mented by  the  Authour.  Tam  Marti,  quam  Mercurio.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  H.  Bynneman,  for  Richard  Smith.”  This  edition  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
under  the  appellation  of  “ Flowers,  Ilearbes,  and  Weedes,”  to  which'  are  annexed 
“ Certayne  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  Eng- 
lish, written  at  the  request  of  Master  Edouardo  Donati." 

Besides  these  collections,  Gascoigne  published  separately,  “ The  Glassc  of  Go- 
vernment. A Tragical  Coinedie.,”  1575.  “ The  Steele  Glass.  A Satyre,”  1576. 
“ The  Princely  Pleasures,  at  the  Court  of  Kenelworth,”  1576  ; and  “ A Delicate 
Diet  for  daintie  mouthed  Drunkards,”  a prose  tract,  1576.  After  his  death 
appeared,  in  1586,  his  tract,  entitled,  “The  Droome  of  Doomes  day;  and  in  1587, 
was  given  to  the  world,  a complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  small  quarto,  black 
letter. 

Gascoigne,  though  patronized  by  several  illustrious  characters,  among  whom 
may  be  enumerated,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  appears  to  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  envy  and  malignity  of  his 
critics,  as  to  induce  him  to  intimate,  that  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  irritability  of  mind  resulting  from  these  attacks;  and  yet,  as  far  as 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  done  justice 
to  his  talents;  at  least  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Arthur  Hall,  Nash,  Webbe,  and 
Puttenham,  have  together  praised  him  for  his  wit,  his  imagination,  and  his 
metre;  and  in  the  Glosse  to  Spenser’s  Calender,  he  is  styled  “ the  very  chief  of 
our  late  rymers.” 

The  poetry  of  our  author  has  not,  in  modern  times,  met  with  all  the  attention 
which  it  deserves;  specimens,  it  is  true,  have  been  selected  by  Cooper,  Percy, 
Warton,  Headley,  Ellis,  Brydgcs,  and  Haslewood;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
re-impression  of  1810,  in  Mr.  Chalmers’s  English  Poets,  no  edition  of  his  works 
has  been  published  since  1587.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  for,  as  the  in- 


* For  further  particular-,  of  hi*  life  see  Chalmers’s  English  Poets,  rol.  ii.  p.  447.  ct  seq.,  Censure  Lite- 
raria,  sol.  i.  p-  HO,  ami  British  Bibliographer,  sol.  i p 73. 
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gcnious  editor  has  just  remarked,  “ there  are  three  respects  in  which  his  claims 
to  originality  require  to  be  noticed  as  eras  in  a history  of  poetry.  His  Steele 
Glass  is  among  the  first  specimens  of  blank  verso  in  our  language;  his  locasta 
is  the  second  theatrical  piece  written  in  that  measure;  and  his  Supposes  is  the 
first  comedy  written  in  prose.”  * Warton  has  pronounced  him  to  have  “ much 
exceeded  all  the  poets  of  his  age  in  smoothness  and  harmony  of  versification,  -{• 
an  encomium  which  particularly  applies  to  the  lyrical  portion  of  his  works,  which 
is  indeed  exquisitely  polished,  though  not  altogether  free  from  affectation  and 
antithesis.  Among  these  pieces,  top,  is  to  be  discovered  a considerable  rango  of 
fancy,  much  tenderness  and  glow  of  sentiment,  and  a frequent  felicity  of  expres- 
sion. In  moral  and  didactic  poetry,  he  has  likewise  afforded  us  proofs  approach- 
ing to  excellence,  and  his  satire  entitled  “ The  Steele  Glass,"  includes  a curious 
and  minute  picture  of  ihe'manners  and  customs  of  the  age. 

To  the  “ Supposes”  of  Gascoigne,  a translation  from  the  Suppotiti  of  Ariosto, 
executed  with  peculiar  neatness  and  ease,  Shakspeare  has  been  indebted  for  a part 
of  his  plot  of  the  “ Taming  of  the  Shrew.” 

19.  Greece,  Robert.  Of  this  ingenious  and  prolific  writer,  we  have  already 
related  so  many  particulars,  that  nothing  more  can  be  wanting  here,  than  a brief 
character  of  his  poetical  genius.  Were  his  poetry  collected  from  his  various 
pamphlets  and  plays,  of  which  nearly  fifty  are  known  to  be  extant,  a most  inte- 
resting little  volume  might  be  formed.  The  extreme  rarity,  however,  of  his  pro- 
ductions, may  render  this  an  object  of  no  easy  attainment ; but  of  its  effect  a pretty 
accurate  idea  may  be  acquired  from  what  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Beloe,  who,  in 
his  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  has  collected  many  beautiful  specimens  from  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  of  our  author.  “ ^Tullie’s  Love,  1616;  Penelope's  Web,  1601: 
Farewell  to  Follie,  1617;  Never  Too  Late,  1590;  History  of  Arbasto,  1617; 
Arcadia,  or  Menaplior,  1589;  Orphanion,  1599;  Philomela,  1592.” 

Though  most  of  the  productions  of  Greene  were  written  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  passing  hour,  yet  the  poetical  effusions  scattered  through  his  w orks  betray 
few  marks  of  haste  or  slovenliness,  and  many  of  them,  indeed,  may  be  classed 
among  the  most  polished  and  eminent  of  their  day.  To  much  warmth  and  ferti- 
lity of  fancy,  they  add  a noble  strain  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  together  with 
many  exquisite  touches  of  the  pathetic,  and  so  many  impressive  lessons  of  mo- 
rality, as,  in  a great  measure,  to  atone  for  the  licentiousness  of  several  of  his 
prose  tracts,  j: 

20,  Hall,  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  w’as  born  on  the  first  of 
July,  1574,  at  Brestow  Park,  Leicestershire.  He  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  when  twenty-three  years  old,  pub- 
ttshed  his  satires,  under  the  title  of  Virgidemiarum,  Sixe  Bookes.  First  Three 
Bookes  of  Tooth-less  Satyrs:  1.  Poetical;  2.  Academical);  3.  Moral;  printed 
by  T.  Creede  for  R.  Dexter,  1597.  Tho  Three  last  Bookes  of  Byting  Satyrs,  by 
R.  Bradock  for  Dexter,  1598.  Both  parts  were  reprinted  together  in  1599,  and 
have  conferred  upon  their  author  a just  claim  to  the  appellation  of  one  of  our 
earliest  and  best  satiric  poets.  Of  the  legitimate  satire,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
given  us  the  first  example,  an  honour  upon  which  he  justly  prides  himself,  for,  in 
the  opening  of  his  prologue,  he  tells  us 

M I first  adventure,  with  fool-hardy  might. 

To  tread  the  steps  of  perilous  despight : 

I first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list, 

And  be  the  second  English  satirist.'' 

On  the  republication  of  the  Virgidemiarum  at  Oxford,  in  1752,  Gray,  in  a let- 

* Chalmers’s  English  Poets,  vol  ii.  p.  465.  | Observation*  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  rol.  ii.  p.  J68. 

$ The  reprint  which  has  just  appeared  of  our  author's  “ Philomela.”  is  a proof,  however,  that  his  prose 
was  occasionally  the  medium  of  sound  instruction;  for  the  moral  of  this  piece  is  unexceptionable.  VVe 
may  also  remark,  that  the  confession*  wrung  from  him  in  the  hour  of  repentance  are  highly  monitory,  and 
calculated  to  make  the  most  powerful  and  salutary  impression. 
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ter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  speaking  of  these  satires,  says,  “they  are  full  of  spirit  and 
poetry,  as  much  of  the  first  as  Dr.  Donne,  and  far  more  of  tho  latter;’’  and 
Warton,  at  the  commencement  of  of  an  elaborate  and  extended  critique  on  Hall’s 
poetic  genius,  in  the  Fragment  of  his  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  English 
' Poetry,  gives  the  following  very  discriminative  character  of  these  satires.  They 
“ are  marked,”  he  observes,  “ with  a classical  precision,  to  which  English  poetry 
had  vet  rarely  attained.  They  are  replete  w ith  animation  of  style  and  sentiment. 
The  animation  of  the  satirist  is  always  the  result  of  good  sense.  Nor  are  the 
thorns  of  severe  invective  unmixed  with  the  flowers  of  pure  poetry.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  in  strong  and  lively  colouring,  and  their  discriminations  are 
touched  with  the  masterly  traces  of  genuine  humour.  The  versification  is  equally 
energetic  and  elegant,  and  the  fabric  of  the  couplets  approaches  to  the  modern 
.standard.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  a genius  predominating  over  the 
general  taste  of  an  age  when  every  preacher  was  a punster,  to  have  w ritten  verses, 
-where  laughter  wras  to  he  raised,  and  the  reader  to  he  entertained  with  sallies  of 
pleasantry,  without  quibbles  and  conceits.  His  chief  fault  is  obscurity,  arising 
from  a remote  phraseology,  constrained  combinations,  unfamiliar  allusions,  ellip- 
tical apostrophes,  and  abruptness  of  expression.  Perhaps  some  will  think  that 
his  manner  betrays  too  much  of  the  laborious  exactness  and  pedantic  anxiety  of 
tho  scholar  and  the  student.  Ariosto  in  Italian,  and  Rcgnicr  in  French,  wero 
now'  almost  the  only  writers  of  satire:  and  I believe  there  had  been  an  English 
translation  of  Ariosto’s  Satires.  But  Hall’s  acknowledged  patterns  are  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  not  without  some  touches  of  the  urbanity  of  Horace.  His  parodies 
of  these  poets,  or  rather  his  adaptations  of  ancient  to  modern  manners,  a mode  of 
imitation  not  unhappily  practised  by  Oldham,  Rochester,  and  Pope,  discover 
great  facility' and  dexterity  of  invention.  The  moral  gravity  and  the  censorial 
declamation  of  Juvenal  he  frequently  enlivens  with  a train  of  more  refined  re- 
flection, or  adorns  with  a novelty  and  variety  of  images.”  * 

The  Satires  of  Hall  exhibit  a very  minute  and  curious  picture  of  the  literature 
and  manners,  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  times,  and  numerous  quotations  in  the 
course  of  our  work  will  amply  prove  the  wit,  the  sagacity,  and  the  elegance  ofhis 
Muse.  Poetry  was  the  occupation  merely  of  his  youth,  the  vigour  and  decline  of 
his  days  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  professional  works,  calculated,  by 
their  piety,  eloquence,  and  originality,  to  promote  in  the  most  powerful  manner 
the  best  intends  of  morality  and  religion.  This  great  and  good  man  died,  after 
a series  of  persecution  from  the  republican  party,  at  his  little  estate  at  Hcigham, 
near  Norwich,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1656,  and  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age. 

21.  Hamngtom,  Sin  John.  Among  the  numerous  translators  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  this  gentleman  merits  peculiar  notice,  as  having,  through  the  medium  of 
his  Ariosto,  “ enriched  our  poetry  by  a communication  of  now  stores  of  fiction 
and  imagination,  both  of  the  romantic  and  comic  species,  of  Gothic  machinery  and 
familiar  manners.”  f His  version  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  of  which  the  first  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1591,  procured  him  a large  share  of  celebrity.  Stowe,  in 
his  Annals,  has  classed  him  among  those  excellent  poets  which  worthily  flourish 
in  their  own  works,  and  lived  together  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign;’’ and  Fuller,  f. 
Philips,  Dryden,  and  others,  to  the  middle  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  have  spoken 
of  him  in  terms  of  similar  commendation.  In  point  of  poetiral  execution,  however, 
his  translation,  whatever  might  be  its  incidental  operation  on  our  poetic  literature, 
must  now  tie  considered  as  vulgar,  tame,  and  inaccurate.  Sir  John  was  horn  at 
Kelston  near  Bath,  in  1561,  and  died  there  in  1612,  aged  fifty-one.  His  “ Epi- 
grams,” in  four  Books,  were  published  after  his  death  ; first  in  1615,  when  the 

* Chalmers's  English  Pools,  vol.  v.  p.  *226.  WarUm’s  Hist,  of  English  Poorly,  vol.  iai  p 4^5. 

^ Thia  writer  terms  Sir  John  “one  of  the  mont  ingenious  poets  of  our  English  nation,”  and  nays  “he  was 
a Poet  in  nil  things,  save  in  his  wealth,  leaving  a fair  estate  to  a learned  uud  religious  sou.” — Worthier, 
|wrt  iii.  p.  38. 
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fourth  book  alono  was  printed;  again  in  1618,  including  the  whole  collection; 
and  a third  time,  in  1625,  small  8vo.  The  poetical  merit  of  these  pieces  is  very 
trilling,  but  they  throw  light  upon  contemporary  character  and  manners. 

22.  Josson,  Benjamin.  Of  this  celebrated  poet,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Shakspeare,  a very  brief  notice,  and  limited  to  his  minor  pieces,  will  here  be  no-  • 
ccssary,  as  his  dramatic  works  and  some  circumstances  of  his  life  will  hereafter 
occupy  their  due  share  of  attention.  His  poems  were  divided  by  himself  into 

“ Epigrams,"  * “The  Forest,"  * “ Under-woods,”  and  a translation  of  “ Horace’s 
Art  of  Poetrie;”  to  which  his  late  editors  have  added,  “ Miscellaneous  Pieces." 
The  general  cast  of  these  poems  is  not  such  as  will  recommend  them  to  a modern 
car;  they  are  but  too  often  cold  and  affected.;  but  occasionally,  instances  of  a 
description  the  very  reverse  of  these  epithets  are  to  be  found,  where  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  expression  constitute  the  prominent  features.  It  is  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  among  his  minor  pieces  in  the  lyric  measure  that  we  meet  with  this 
peculiar  neatness  and  concinnity  of  diction  : thus,  in  “ The  Forest,”  the  lines 
from  Catullus,  beginning  “ Come,  my  Celia,  let  us  prove,”  and  the  well-known 
song 

“ Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes 
in  the  “ Underwoods,”  the  stanzas  commencing 

“ For  Lore's  sake  kissc  me  once  again 
“ Or  scorne,  or  pittie  on  me  take 
and,  among  his  “ Songs,”  these  with  the  initial  lines 

* Qnecne  and  huntresse,  chaste  and  faire 
“ Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest 

are  striking  proofs  of  these  excellencies. 

We  must  also  remark  that,  among  his  “Epistles"  and  “ Miscellaneous  Pieces,” 
there  are  discoverable  a few  very  conspicuous  examples  of  the  union  of  correct 
and  nervous  sentiment  with  singular  force  and  dignity  of  elocution.  Of  this  happv 
combination,  the  lines  to  the  Memory  of  Shakspeare,  an  eulogium  which  will 
claim  our  attention  in  a future  page,  may  be  quoted  as  a brilliant  model. 

23.  Lodge,  Thomas,  M.  I).  This  gentleman,  though  possessing  celebrity,  in 
his  day,  as  a physician,  is  chiefly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  posterity  as  a poet. 
He  was  a native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  born  about  1556;  educated  at  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  a member  about  1573,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  London,  in 
September,  1625.  He  has  the  double  honour  of  being  the  first  who  published,  in 
our  language,  a Collection  of  Satires,  so  named,  and  of  having  suggested  to  Shak- 
S|H>are  the  plot  of  his  As  You  Like  It.  Philips,  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum,  cha- 
racterises him  as  “ one  of  the  writers  of  those  pretty  old  pastoral  songs,  which 
were,  very  much  the  strain  of  those  times;”  but  as  strangely  overlooked  his  sati- 
rical powers;  these,  however,  have  been  noticed  by  Meres,  who  remarks,  that  “ as 
Horace,  Lucilius,  Juvenal,  Persius  and  Lucullus  are  the  best  for  Satyre  among  the 
Latins,  so  with  us  in  the  same  faculty,  these  are  chiefe  : Piers  Plowman,  Lodge, 
Hall  of  Emmanuel  Colledge  in  Cambridge,  the  author  of  Pigmalion’s  Image,  etc.  •}■ 
The  work  which  gives  him  precedence,  as  a writer  of  professed  satires,  is  en- 
titled “ A Fig  for  Momus;  containing  pleasant  Variotie,  included  in  satyrs, 
Eclogues,  and  Epistles,  by  T.  L.  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  Gent."  1505.  ^ II  is  dedi- 
cated to  “ William,  Earle  of  Darbie,’’  and  though  published  two  years  before  the 


* The  popularity  of  those  epigrams,  not  with  Hamlins  their  poctiml  mediocrity,  may  he  estimated  from 
the  opinion  of  the  publisher  of  the  edition  of  16*25.  w If  hi  poetry/’  he  remarks,  “ heraldry  were  admitted, 
he  would  he  found  in  happiness  of  wit  near  allied  to  the  great  Sidney  ; yet  hut  near  ; for  the  Apix  of  the 
Ctrlum  Emporium  is  not  more  inaccessible*  than  is  the  height  of  .Sidney's  poesy,  which  by  imagination  we 
may  approach,  hy  imitation  never  attain  to.” — Vide  Nugm  Auliqwrr,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii. 

Beloe’s  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  \ Ibid.  p.  115. 
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appearance  of  Hall’s  Satires,  possesses  a spirit,  ease  and  harmony,  which  that 
more  celebrated  poet  has  not  surpassed.  Than  the  following  lines,  selected  from 
the  first  satire,  we  know  few'  w hich,  in  the  same  department,  can  establish  a belter 
claim  to  vigour,  truth,  and  melody  : — 


M All  men  are  willing  with  the  world  to  haulte^ 

But  no  man  takes  delight  to  knowc  his  faulte— 

Tell  bleer-eid  Linus  that  his  sight  is  cleere, 

Heele  pawne  hiinselfe  to  buy  thee  bread  and  beere ; — 

Find  me  a niggard  that  doth  want  the  shift  i 
To  call  his  cursed  avarice  good  thrift ; 

A rakehcll  sworue  to  prodigalilie. 

That  dares  not  terrae  it  lihernlitie ; 

A letrher  that  hath  lost  both  flesh  and  fame. 

That  holds  not  letcherie  a pleasant  game 
Thus  with  the  world,  the  world  dissembles  still. 

And  to  their  own  confusions  follow  will, 

Holding  it  true  felicitie  to  flie, 

Not  from  the  sinne,  hut  from  the  seeing  eie.”  * 

The  debt  of  Shakspeare  to  our  author  is  to  be  found  in  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Uo- 
salyndc:  Eiiphucs  Golden  Legacie,  found  after  his  Death  in  tiis  Cell  at  Silexdra, 
by  T.  L.  Gent."  The  poetical  pieces  interspersed  through  this  tract  correspond 
■with  the  character  given  of  Lodge's  composition  by  Phillips;  for  they  arc  truly 
pastoral,  and  are  finished  in  a style  of  great  sweetness,  delicacy,  and  feeling. 
Want  of  taste,  or  w ant  of  intimacy  w ith  this  production,  lias  induced  Mr.  Stecvens 
togive  a very  improper  estimate  of  it;  “ Shakspeare,”  he  Remarks,  “ has  followed 
Lodge's  novel  more  exactly  Ilian  is  his  general  custom  when  he  is  indebted  to  such 
worthless  originals;  and  has  sketched  some  of  his  principal  characters,  and 
borrowed  a few  expressions  from  it.” 

The.  poetry  of  Lodge  is  to  be  gleaned  from  his  pamphlets ; particularly  from  tlio 
two  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  from  the  two  now  to  be  enumerated,  namely, 
“ Phillis:  honoured  with  pastoral!  sonnets,  elegies  and  amorous  delights.  W'here- 
unto  is  annexed,  the  tragicall  complaynt  of  Elstrcd,"  1593,  4tn,  and  “ A most 
pleasant  tiistoric  of  Glaucus  and  Scilla ; with  many  excellent  poems,  and  delec- 
table sonnets,”  1010,  4to.  lie  contributed,  likewise,  to  the  Collection  termed 
“ The  Phoenix  Nest,”  1593,  and  “ England’s  Helicon,”  1000 ; and  in  the  Preface, 
by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  to  the  third  edition  of  the  latter  Miscellany,  so  just  a 
tribute  is  paid  to  tiis  genius  as  imperatively  demands  insertion;  more  particularly 
if  we  consider  the  obscurity  into  which  this  poet  has  fallen.  “ In  ancient  writings,” 
observes  the  critic,  “ we  frequently  meet  with  beautiful  passages;  but  whole 
compositions  are  seldom  free  from  the  most  striking  inequalities;  from  inhar- 
monious verses;  from  lame,  or  laboured  and  quaint  expressions;  and  creeping 
or  obscure  thoughts.  In  Lodge  we  find  whole  pastorals  and  odes,  which  have  alt 
the  ease,  polish,  and  elegance  of  a modern  author.  How  natural  is  the  sentiment, 
and  how  sweet  the  expression  of  the  following  in  ‘ Old  Damon's  Pastoral 


“ Homely  hearts  do  harbour  quiet ; 
Little  fear,  and  mickle  solace  ; 
States  suspect  their  bed  and  diet; 

Fear  and  craft  do  haunt  the  palace. 
Little  would  I,  little  want  [, 

Where  the  mind  and  store  agrcelh ; 
Smallest  comfort  is  not  scanty ; 

Least  he  longs  that  little  sccth. 


Time  hath  been  lhat  I have  longed, 
Foolish  I tn  like  of  folly, 

To  converse  where  honour  thronged, 

To  my  pleasures  linked  wholly : 

Now  I see,  and  seeing  sorrow 

That  the  day  consum'd  returns  not  j 
Who  dare  trust  upon  to-giorrow, 

IV hen  nor  time  nor  life  sojourns  not ! " 


“ How  charmingly  he  breaks  out  in  ‘ The  Solitary  Shepherd’s  Song :’  — 


M O shady  vale,  O fair  enriched  meads, 

O sacred  flowers,  sweet  fields,  and  rising  mountains  ; 

O painted  flowers,  green  herbs  where  Flora  treads, 

Refresh’d  by  wanton  winds  and  watry  fountains ! ” 

• Vide  Beloe  on  Scarce  Books,  rol.  ii.  p.  Uo— 11". 
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“ Is  thero  one  word  or  even  accent  obsolete  in  this  picturesque  and  truly  poe- 
tical stanza? 

“ But  iT  such  a tender  and  moral  fancy  be  ever  allowed  to  trifle,  is  there  any 
thing  of  the  same  kind  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry  more  exquisite, 
more  delicately  imagined,  or  expressed  with  more  finished  and  happy  artifice  of 
language,  than  Rosalind’s  Madrigal,  beginning  — 

“ Love  in  ray  bosom,  like  a bee. 

Doth  suck  his  sweet : 

Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  rest ; 

His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 

My  kisses  are  hit  daily  feast; 

And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 

Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  ? ” — 

“Compare  Dr.  Lodge  not  only  with  his  contemporaries  hut  his  successors, 
and  who,  except  Breton,  has  so  happily  anticipated  the  taste,  simplicity,  and 
purity  of  the  most  refined  age."  * 

Beside  his  miscellaneous  poetry,  Lodge  published  two  dramatic  pieces, f and 
may  be  considered  as  a voluminous  prose  writer.  Seven  of  his  prose  tracts  are 
described  by  Mr.  Beloc,$  and  he  translated  the  works  of  Josephus  and  Luc.  An. 
Seneca. 

24.  Marlow,  Christopher.  As  the  fame  of  this  poet,  though  once  in  high 
repute  as  a dramatic  writer,  is  now  supported  merely  by  one  of  his  miscellaneous 
pieces,  which  is,  indeed,  of  exquisite  beauty,  it  has  been  thought  necessary 
briefly  to  introduce  him  here  , a more  extended  notice  being  deferred  to  a subse- 
quent page.  His  earliest  attempt  appeared  in  1587,  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  yearsof  age,  in  a Translation  of  Coluthus's  Ra|>e  of  Helen  into  English  rhyme. 
This  was  followed  by  “ Certaine  of  Ovid’s  Elegies,"  licensed  in  1593,  but  not 
printed  until  1596.  His  noxt  and  happiest  version  was  given  to  the  public  in 
1598,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,”  being,  like  the 
preceding,  a posthumous  publication:  for  the  author  died  prematurely  in  1593, 
leaving  this  translation,  of  which  the  original  is  commonly  but  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  Musarns,  unfinished.  Phillips,  in  his  character  of  Marlow,  comparing 
him  with  Shakspeare,  says,  that  he  resembled  him  not  only  in  his  dramatic 
circumstances,  “ but  also  liecausc  in  his  begun  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
he  seems  to  have  a resemblance  of  that  clean  and  unsophisticated  wit,  which 
is  natural  to  that  incomparable  poet.”  Marlow  translated  also  “ Lucans  first 
booke,  lino  for  line,”  in  blank  verse,  which  was  licensed  in  1593,  and  printed 
in  1600  ; but  the  production  which  has  given  him  a claim  to  immortality,  and 
which  has  retained  its  popularity  even  to  the  present  day,  first  made  its  appearance 
in  “ England’s  Helicon,”  under  the  appellation  of  The  Passionate  Shopheard  to 
his  Love.”  Of  an  age  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  rural  poetry,  this 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  admirable  and  Gnished  pastoral. 

25.  Marston,  John,  who  has  a claim  to  introduction  here,  from  his  powers 
as  a satirical  poet.  In  1598,  he  published  “ The  Metamorphosis,  or  Pigmalion's 
Image.  And  certaine  Satvres.”  Of  these  the  former  is  an  elegant  and  luxu- 
rious description  of  a well-known  fable,  and  to  this  sportive  effusion  Shakspeare 
seems  to  allude  in  his  Measure  for  Measure,  where  Lucio  exclaims,  “ What, 
is  thero  none  of  Pygmalion’s  images,  newly  made  woman,  to  be  had  now?” 
(Act.  iii.  sc.  2.)  llis  fame  as  a satirist  was  established  the  year  following,  by  the 
appearance  of  his  “Scourge  of  Villanie.  Three  Bookes  of  Satvres.” 

A reprint  of  these  pieces  was  given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Bowles,  in  the 

* British  Biblogmphcr,  No.  11.  Profare  to  England’*  Helicon,  p.  6,  7. 

| Biogrnphia  Drama  lira,  to),  i.  p.  287.  edit.  1782.  { Yol.  ii.  p.  159.  et  scq. 
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year  1704,  who  terms  the  author  the  “ British  Persius,"  and  adds,  that  very 
little  is  recorded  of  him  with  certainty.  “ Antony  a Wood,”  he  remarks,  “who 
is  generally  exact  in  his  accounts  of  men,  and  much  to  be  relied  upon,  is  remark- 
ably deficient  with  respect  to  him  ; indeed  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  think 
he  was  of  Oxford  : it  is  certain  from  his  works,  that  he  was  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  contemporary  with  Mr.  Hall,  with  whom,  as  it  appears  from  his  satyre, 
called  Reactio,  and  from  the  Scourge  of  Villanie,  sat.  10,  he  had  some  dispute. 
— it  has  not  been  generally  known  who  was  the  author  of  Pigmalion  and  the 
five  satyres  : but  that  they  belong  to  Marston  is  clear  from  the  sixth  and  tenth 
satvres  of  the  Scourge  of  Villanie  : and  to  this  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  the 
roiiector  of  England's  Parnassus,  printed  1600,  who  cites  the  five  first  lines  of 
the  Dedication  to  opinion,  prefixed  to  Pigmalion  by  the  name  of  J.  Marston, 

p.  221." 

“ These  satyres,”  says  Mr.  Warton,  “in  his  observations  on  Spenser,  contain 
many  well  drawn  characters,  and  several  good  strokes  of  a satirical  genius,  but 
are  not,  upon  the  whole,  so  finished  and  classical  as  Bishop  Hall’s:  the  truth  is, 
they  were  satiristsofa  different  cast:  Hall  turned  his  pen  against  his  contemporary 
writers,  and  particularly  versifiers ; Marston  chiefly  inveighed  against  the  growing 
foibles  and  vices  of  the  age.” 

There  is  undoubtedly  a want  of  polish  in  the  satirical  muse  of  Marston,  which 
seems,  notwithstanding,  the  result  rather  of  design  than  inability;  for  the  versifi- 
cation of  “ Pigmalion’s  Imago,”  is  in  many  of  its  parts  highly  melodious.  Strength, 
verging  upon  coarseness,  is,  however,  the  characteristic  of  the  “ Scourge  of  Vil- 
lanie,” and  may  warrant  the  assertion  of  the  author  of  “ The  Returnc  from  Par- 
nassus,” that  he  was  “a  ruffian  in  his  stile.”*  Yet  he  is.  highly  complimented 
by  Fitz-GeolTry,  no  mean  judge  of  poetical  merit,  who  declares  that  he  is 

■ “ satyrarum  proxima  prima*, 

i’rimaque,  fas  primas  si  numerare  duas.”f 

26.  Niccols,  Richard.  This  elegant  poet  was  born  in  1584,  was  entered  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1602,  and  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1606.  In 
1007,  he  published  “ The  Cuckow,  a Poem,”  in  the  couplet  measure,  which  displays 
very  vivid  powers  of  description.  His  next  work  was  a ne<v  and  enlarged  edition 
of  “The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  dated  1610,  and  to  which,  as  a third  and  last 
part,  he  has  added,  with  a distinct  title,  “A  Winter  Night's  Vision.  Being  an 
Addition  of  such  Princes,  especially  famous,  who  were  exempted  in  the  former 
Historic.  By  Richard  Niccols,  Oxon.  Magd.  Ilall,  etc.”  This  supplement 
consists  of  an  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  a Sonnet  to  Lord  Charles  Howard,  an  Induc- 
tion, and  the  Lives  of  King  Arthur;  Edmund  Ironside  ; Prince  Alfred;  Godwin, 
Earl  of  Kent;  Robert  Curthose ; King  Richard  the  First;  King  John ; King  Edward 
the  Second ; the  two  young  Princes  murdered  in  the  Tower,  and  King  Richard  the 
Third;  a selection,  to  w'hich,  with  little  accordancy,  he  has  subjoined,  in  the  oc- 
tave stanza,  a poem  entitled  “England's  Eliza:  or  the  victorious  and  triumphant 
reigne  of  that  virgin  empresse  of  sacred  memorie,  Elizabeth  Qiiecne  of  Eng- 
lande,  etc.”  This  is  preceded  by  a Sonnet  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Clere,  and  Epistle 
to  the  Reader,  and  an  Induction. 

Niccols’  addition  to  this  popular  series  of  Legends  merits  considerable  praise, 
exhibiting  many  touches  of  the  pathetic,  and  several  highly-wrought  proofs  of  a 
strong  and  picturesque  imagination.  In  the  Legend  of  Richard  the  Third,  he 
appears  to  have  studied  with  great  effect  the  Drama  of  Shakspcare. 

In  1615,  our  author  published  “Monodia:  or,  Waltham’s  Complaint  upon  the 
Death  of  the  most  virtuous  and  noble  Lady,  late  deceased,  the  Lady  Honor  Hay 
and  in  the  subsequent  year,  an  elaborate  poem,  under  the  title  of  “ London's  Ar- 
tillery, briefly  containing  the  noble  practise  of  that  worthie  Societie ; with  the 


* Ancient  Eritiab  Drama,  rol  i.  p 19 
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moderne  and  ancient  martiall  exercises,  natures  ofarmes,  vertuc  of  Magistrates, 
Antiquitic,  Glorie  and  Chronographie  of  this  honourable  Cittie.”  4to.  This 
work,  dedicated  to  “the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Julies,  Knight,  Lord 
Maior,”  etc.  is  introduced  by  two  Sonnets,  a Preface  to  the  Reader,  and  a me- 
trical Induction;  it  consists  often  cantos,  in  couplets,  with  copious  illustrative 
notes;  but,  in  point  of  poetical  execution,  is  greatly  inferior  to  his  Cuckow,  and 
Winter  Night’s  Vision.  Niecols,  after  residing  several  years  at  Oxford,  left  that 
University  for  the  capital,  where,  records  Wood,  he  “obtained  an  employment 
suitable  to  his  faculty.” 

27.  Haleiuii,  Sib  Waiter.  Of  this  great,  this  high-minded,  but  unfortunate 
man,  it  will  not  be  expected  that,  in  his  military,  naval,  or  political  character, 
any  detail  should  here  be  given ; it  is  only  with  Sir  Walter,  as  a poet,  that  we  are 
at  present  engaged,  and  therefore,  after  stating  that  he  was  born  in  1552,  at  Hayes 
Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Budley  in  Devonshire,  and  that,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
James  the  First,  he  perished  on  a scaffold  in  1018,  we  proceed  to  record  the  sin- 
gular circumstance,  that,  until  the  year  1813,  no  lover  of  our  literature  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  collect  his  poetry.  The  task,  however,  has  at  length  been  perform- 
ed, in  a most  elegant  and  pleasing  manner,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,'  and  we 
have  only  to  regret  that  the  pieces  which  he  has  been  able  to  throw  together, 
should  prove  so  few.  Yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  some  surprise,  that  two 
poems  quoted  as  Sir  Walter's  in  Sir  Egerton’s  edition  of  Phillips's  “Thcatrum 
Poetarum,”  should  not  have  found  a place  in  this  collection.  Of  these,  the  first 
is  attributed  to  Raleigh,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
entitled,  “Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  Unquiet  Rest  of  his  last  Sickness,”  a pro- 
duction equally  admirable  for  its  sublimity  and  Christian  morality,  and  for  the 
strength  and  concinnity  of  its  expression ; the  second,  of  which  the  closing 
couplet  is  quoted  by  Puttenham  as  our  author's,  is  given  entire  by  Oldys  from  a 
transcript  by  Lady  IsabellaThynne,  where  it  is  designated  as  “The  Excuse  written 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  years,”  and  though  vitiated  by  conceit, 
appears  to  be  well  authenticated.  These,  together  with  two  fragments  preserved 
by  Puttenham, f would  have  proved  welcome  additions  to  the  volume,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  his  “Cynthia,”  a poem  in  praise  of  the  Queen,  and  now  lost, 
might  probably  have  included  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  the  muse  of  Raleigh. 

The  poetry  of  our  bard  seems  to  have  been  highly  valued  in  his  own  days;  Put- 
tenham says,  that  “fordittie  and  amorous  ode,  I finde  Sir  Walter  Rawleygh’s 
vayne  most  loftie,  insolent,  and  passionate;”  and  Bolton  affirms,  that  “the  English 
poems  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  are  not  easily  to  be  mended;”  ^ opinions  which, 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a perusal  of  his  poems  will  tend  to  confirm.  Of 
vigour  of  diction,  and  moral  energy  ofthought,  the  pieces  entitled,  “A  Description 
of  the  Country’s  Recreations;”  a “Vision  upon  the  Fairy  Queen;”  the  “Fare- 
well,” and  the  Lines  written  in  “ his  last  Sickness,”  may  hequoted  as  exemplars : 
and  for  amatory  sweetness,  and  pastoral  simplicity,  few  efforts  will  be  found  to 
surpass  the  poems  distinguished  as  “Phillida’s  Love-call;”  “The  Shepherd’s  De- 
scription of  Love;”  tho  “ Answer  to  Marlow,”  and  “The  Silent  Lover.” 

The  general  estimate  of  Raleigh  as  a poet,  has  been  sketched  by  Sir  E.  Brydges 
with  his  usual  felicity  ofilhistralion,  and  as  theimpression  with  which  he  has  fa- 
voured the  public  is  very  limited,  and  must  necessarily  soon  become  extremely 
scarce,  a transcript  from  this  portion  of  his  introductory  matttcr  will  have  its  duo 
value  with  the  reader. 

“ Do  I pronounce  Raleigh  a pod?  Not,  perhaps,  in  Ihe  judgment  of  a severe  criltelsm. 
Raleigh,  in  bis  belter  da;s,  was  too  much  occupied  in  action  to  have  cultivated  all  the  powers  of  a 
poet,  which  require  solitude  and  perpetual  meditation,  and  a refinement  of  sensibility,  such  as 
intercourse  with  business  and  the- world  deadens,'  i 

* “The  I'ocms  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  : now  first  collected.  With  a Biographical  and  Critical  Intro- 
duction:” Dedicated  to  William  Boliaml.  Esq 

t Arte  of  English  Pocsie,  reprint,  p.  165,  167.  i Phillips’s  Thcatrum  apud  Brydges,  p.  269. 
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“ Blit,  perhaps,  il  will  lie  pleaded,  that  his  long  sears  or  Imprisonment  gave  him  leisure  for 
meditation,  more  than  enough  ! Il  has  been  beautifully  said  by  Lovelace,  that 

“ Stone  walla  do  not  a prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  p cage,” 

so  long  as  the  mind  is  free.  But  broken  spirits,  and  indescribable  injuries  and  misfortunes  do  not 
agree  with  the  fervour  required  by  the  Muse.  Hope,  that  ' sings  of  promised  pleasure,'  could 
never  visit  him  in  his  dreary  bondage:  and  Ambition,  whose  lights  had  hitherto  led  him  through 
difficulties  and  dangers  and  sufferings,  must  now  have  kept  entirely  aloof  from  one,  whose  fetters 
disabled  him  to  follow  as  a votary  in  her  train.  Images  of  rural  beauty,  quiet,  and  freedom  might, 
perhaps,  have  added,  by  the  contrast,  to  tho  poignancy  or  his  present  painful  situation;  and  he 
might  rather  prefer  the  severity  of  mental  labour  In  unravelling  the  dreary  and  comfortless  records 
of  perplcsing  History  in  remote  ages  of  war  and  bloodshed,  than  to  quicken  his  sensibilities  by 
lingering  amid  the  murmurs  of  Elysiaa  waterfalls ! 

“ There  are  limes  w hen  we  dare  not  stir  our  feelings  or  our  fancies ; when  the  only  mode  of 
reconciling  ourselves  to  the  excruciating  pressure  of  our  sorrows  is  the  encouragement  of  a dull 
apalhy,  which  will  allow  none  but  the  coarser  powers  of  the  intellect  to  operate. 

“ The  production  of  an  Heroic  Poem  would  have  nobly  employed  ibis  illustrious  Hero’s 
mighty  faculties,  during  the  lamentable  years  of  his  unjust  incarceration.  But  could  he  delight 
to  dwell  on  the  tale  or  Heroes,  to  whom  the  result  of  Heroism  had  been  oppression,  imprisonment, 
ruin,  and  condemnation  to  death? 

“ We  hove  no  proof  that  Kaleigh  possessed  the  copious,  vivid,  and  creative  powers  of  Spenser; 
nor  is  il  probable  that  any  cultivation  would  have  brought  forth  from  him  fruit  equally  rich.  But 
even  in  the  careless  fragments  now  presented  to  the  reader,  I think  we  can  perceive  some  traits 
of  attraction  and  excellence  which,  perhaps,  even  Spenser  wanted.  If  less  diversified  than  that 
gifted  bard,  he  would,  I think,  have  sometimes  been  more  forcible  and  sublime.  His  images 
would  have  been  more  gigantic,  and  his  reflections  more  daring.  With  all  his  mental  attention 
keenly  bent  on  the  busy  slate  of  existing  things  in  political  society,  the  range  of  his  thoughts  had 
been  lowered  down  to  practical  wisdom ; but  other  habits  of  intellectual  exercise,  excursions  into 
the  ethereal  fields  of  fiction,  and  converse  with  the  spirits  whieh  inhabit  those  upper  regions, 
would  have  given  a grasp  and  a colour  to  bis  conceptions  as  magnificent  as  the  fortitude  of  his 
soul!”* 

28  Sackville,  Thomas,  Lord  Buckhurst,  was  born  at  Withvam,  in  Sussex,  in 
1527.  ■{■  Though  a statesman  of  some  celebrity  in  tho  reign  of  Elizabeth,  his  fame 
with  posterity  rests  entirely  on  his  merits  as  a poet,  and  these  are  of  the  highest 
order.  He  possesses  the  singular  felicity  of  being  the  first  writer  of  a genuine 
English  tragedy,  and  the  primary  inventor  of  “The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates;” 
two  obligations  conferred  upon  poetry  of  incalculable  extent. 

Of  Gorboduc,  whirh  was  acted  in  1561,  and  surreptitiously  printed  in  1563, 
we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  speak,  confining  our  notice,  in  this 
place,  to  his  celebrated  “ Induction  and  Legend  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham,” 
which  were  first  published  in  the  “Second  Part  and  Second  Edition  of  Baldwin’s 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates,”  printed  in  1563.  To  this  collection  we  are,  indeed, 
most  highly  indebted,  if  the  observation  ofLordOrford  bo  correct: — “Our  his- 
toric plays,”  he  remarks,  “are  allowed  to  have  been  founded  on  the  heroic  nar- 
ratives in  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates;  to  that  plan,  and  to  the  boldness  of  lord 
Buckhurst’s  new  scenes,  perhaps  we  owe  Shakspeare  1” 

Our  gratitudg  to  this  nobleman  will  he  still  further  enhanced,  when  we  recollect, 
that  he  was  more  assuredly  a model  for  Spenser,  the  allegorical  pictures  in  his 
Induction  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Warton,  “so  beautifully  drawn,  that,  in  all 
probability,  they  contributed  to  direct, I at  least  to  stimulate,  Spenser’s  imagina- 
tion.” In  fact,  whoever  reads  this  noble  poem  of  Lord  Buckhurst  with  attention 
must  feel  convinced,  that  it  awoke  into  being  the  allegorical  groups  of  Spenser; 

* Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction,  p.  43 — 46. 

t The  date  of  this  nobleman's  hirlh  has  Deen  variously  given  ; thus  Ritson  affirms  in  his  Bibliographic, 
p.  324,  he  waa  born  in  1536  ; and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  in  Ids  edition  of  live  " Thratrum  Poelarum,”  nlno 
expressly  tella  us,  that  “Sackville  was  not  born  till  1536,”  p.  66.  but  in  “The  British  Bibliographer  ” he 
has  corrected  this  assertion,  and  places  his  nativity  in  1527,  which  is  th«  true  era,  as  he  died  aged  8! , 
in  1608. 
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and  that,  in  force  of  imagination,  in  pathos,  and  in  awful  and  picturesque  deli- 
neation, it  is  not  inferior  to  any  canto  of  the  Fairie  Queen.  Indeed,  from  the 
nature  of  its  plan,  the  scene  being  laid  in  hell,  and  Sorrow  the  conductor  of  the 
hapless  complainants,  it  often  assumes  a deeper  tone  and  exhibits  a more  sombre 
hue  than  the  muse  of  Spenser,  and  more  in  consonance  with  the  severer 
intonations  of  the  harp  of  Dante.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  the  effu- 
sions of  this  divine  bard  are  limited  to  the  pieces  which  we  have  enumerated, 
and  that  so  early  in  life  he  deserted  the  fountains  of  inspiration,  to  embark  on  a 
troubled  sea  of  politics.  Lord  Buckhurst  died,  full  of  honours,  at  the  Council- 
Table  at  Whitehall,  on  April  19th,  1008,  aged  eighty-one. 

Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  speaking  of  his  magnificent  seat  at  Knowle  in  West 
Rent,  tells  us,  that,  “though  restored  with  all  the  freshness  of  modern  art,  it 
retains  the  character  and  form  of  its  Elizabethan  splendour.  The  visitor  may 
behold  the  same  walls,  and  walk  in  the  same  apartments  which  w itnessed  the 
inspiration  of  him,  Who  composed  ‘ The  Induction  and  the  Legend  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham!’  He  may  sit  under  the  same  oaks,  and  behold,  arrayed  in  all 
the  beauty  of  art,  the  same  delightful  scenery,  which  cherished  the  day-dreams  of 
the  glowing  poet!  Perchance  he  may  behold  the  same  shadowy  beings  glancing 
through  the  shades,  and  exhibiting  themselves  in  all  their  picturesque  attitudes  to 
his  entranced  fancy  !" 

29.  Sol th well,  Borebt.  This  amiable  but  unfortunate  Roman  Catholic 
Priest  was  born  atSt.  Faith’s  in  Norfolk,  1560;  he  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Douay,  became  a member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Rome,  when  but  sixteen, 
and  finally  prefect  in  the  English  college  there.  Being  sent  as  a missionary  to 
England,  in  158 1,  he  was  betrayed  and  apprehended  in  1592,  and  after  being 
imprisoned  three  years,  and  racked  ten  times,  he  was  executed,  as  an  agent  for 
Popery,  at  Tyburn,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1595. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  religious  intemperance  or  enthusiasm,  his  works, 
as  a poet  and  a moralist,  place  him  in  a most  favourable  light;  and  we  are  un- 
willing to  credit,  that  he  who  was  thus  elevated,  just,  and  persuasive  in  his  writ- 
ings, could  be  materially  incorrect  in  his  conduct.  In  1595,  appeared  his  “Saint 
Peter's  Complaint,  with  other  poems 4to,  which  went  through  a second  im- 
pression in  the  same  year,  and  was  followed  by  “Mcconia;,  or  certaine  excellent 
poems  and  spiritual  Hymns ; omitted  in  the  last  impression  of  Peter’s  complaint; 
being  needefull  thereunto  to  be  annexed,  as  being  both  divine  and  wittie,”  1595- 
1596,  4to.  These  two  articles  contain  his  poetical  works  ; his  other  publications, 
under  the  titles  of  “Marie  Magdalen’s  Funeral)  Tears;”  “The  Triumphs  over 
Death ; or  a consolatorio  Epistle,  for  afflicted  minds,  in  theeffects  of  dying  friends," 
and  “ Short  Rules  of  Good  Life,”  being  tracts  in  prose,  though  interspersed  with 
occasional  pieces  of  poetry. 

The  productions  of  Southwell,  notwithstanding  the  unpopularity  of  his  religious 
creed,  were  formerly  in  great  request;  “it  is  remarkable,”  observes  Mr.  Ellis, 
“ that  the  very  few  copies  of  his  works  which  are  now  known  to  exist,  are  the 
remnant  of  at  least  seventeen  different  editions,  of  which  eleven  were  printed 
between  1593  and  1600/’  * The  most  ample  edition  of  his  labours  was  printed 
in  1020  in  16mo,  and  exhibits  five  distinct  title-pages  to  the  several  pieces  which 
we  have  just  enumerated. 

Bolton  in  his  “ Hypercritica,"  written  about  1616,  docs  credit  to  his  taste,  by 
remarking  that  “ never  must  be  forgotten  St.  Peter’s  Complaint,  and  those  other 
serious  poems,  said  to  be  father  Southwell’s:  the  English  whereof,  as  it  is  mast 
proper,  so  the  sharpness  and  light  of  wit  is  very  rare  in  them.”  From  this 
period,  however,  oblivion  seems  to  have  hidden  the  genius  of  Southwell  from 
observation,  until  Warton,  by  reproducing  the  criticism  of  Bolton,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  1781,  recalled  attention  to  the  neglected 


* Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,  1st  edit.  toL  ii  p.  166. 
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bard.  Two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Waldron,  in  his  notes  to  Ben  Jonson's  Sad 
Shepherd,  pave  us  three  specimens  of  Southwell's  poetry ; Mr.  Headley  reprinted 
these  in  1787;  Mr.  Ellis  extracted  an  additional  piece  from  the  “Moeoni®”  in 
1801 ; in  1802  Ritson  presented  us  with  a list  of  his  writings  accompanied  by  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Park;*  and  lastly,  in  1808,  .Mr.  liaslewood  favoured  us  with  an 
essay  on  his  life  and  works. -j- 

Botli  the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  Southwell  possess  the  most  decided  merit; 
the  former,  which  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
(lows  in  a vein  of  great  harmony,  perspicuity,  and  elegance,  and  breathes  a 
fascination  resulting  from  the  subject  and  the  pathetic  mode  of  treating  it,  which 
fixes  and  deeply  interests  the  reader. 

Mr.  liaslewood,  on  concluding  his  essay  on  Southwell,  remarks,  that  “ those 
who  ‘least  love  the  religion,'  still  must  admire  and  praise  the  author,  and  regret 
that  neither  his  simplestrains  in  prose,  nor  his  ‘polished  metre,’  have  yet  obtained 
a collected  edition  of  his  works  for  general  readers.”  The  promise  of  such  an 
edition  escaped  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Headley;  at  least  it  was  his  intention  to  re- 
publish “the  better  part  of  Southwell's  poetry;”  but  death,  most  unhappily, 
precluded  the  attempt. 

30.  Spksseb,  Ed.vii.sd.  This  great  poet,  who  was  horn  in  London  in  1553, 
has  acquired  an  ever-during  reputation  in  pastoral  and  epic  poetry,  especially  in 
the  last.  His  “ Shepheard’s  Calender:  conteining  twelve  aeglogues,  proportion- 
able  to  the  twelve  monethes,”  was  published  in  1579;  it  is  a work  which  has 
conferred  iq>on  him  the  title  of  the  Father  of  the  English  pastoral,  and  has  almost 
indissolubly  associated  his  name  with  those  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  Yet  two 
great  defects  have  contributed  deeply  to  injure  the  popularity  of  his  Calender; 
the  adoption  of  a language  much  too  old  and  obsolete  for  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  the  loo  copious  introduction  of  satire  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
consequence  of  this  latter  defect,  this  incongruous  mixture  of  church  polemics,  has 
been,  that  the  aeglogues  for  May,  July,  and  September,  are  any  thing  but  pas- 
torals. Simplicity  of  diction  is  of  the  very  essence  of  perfection  in  pastoral  poetry ; 
but  vulgar,  rugged,  and  obscure  terms  ran  only  be  productive  of  disgust;  a 
result  which  was  felt  and  complained  of  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  poet,  and 
which  not  all  the  ingenuity  of  his  old  commentator,  E.  K..,  can  successfully 
palliate  or  defend.  The  pieces  which  have  been  least  injured  by  this  “ragged 
and  nistical  rudeness,”  as  the  scholiast  aptly  terms  it,  are  the  pastorals  for 
January,  June,  October  and  December,  which  are  indeed  very  beautiful,  and  the 
genuine  offspring  of  the  rural  reed. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  “ Fairie  Qucene”  that  we  must  refer  for  a just  delineation 
of  this  illustrious  hard.  It  appears  to  have  been  commenced  about  the  year  1579; 
the  first  three  books  were  printed  in  1590,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  in 
1596.  Whether  the  remaining  six  books,  which  were  to  have  completed  the 
design,  were  finished  or  not,  continues  yet  unascertained;  Browne,  the  author  of 
Britannia's  Pastorals,  and  Sir  Aston  Cokain,  consider  the  poem  to  have  been  left 
nearly  in  its  present  unfinished  state;  while  Sir  James  Ware  asserts  that  the 
latter  books  were  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  the  poet's  servant  wlrom  he  had  sent 
before  him  into  England  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and,  what  seems 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  Sir  John  Stradling,  a contemporary  of  Spenser,  and  a 
highly  respectable  character,  positively  declares  that  some  of  his  manuscripts 
were  burnt  when  his  house  in  Ireland  was  tired  by  the  rebels.  Now,  as  two 
cantos  of  a lost  book,  entitled  “ The  Legend  of  Constancy,"  were  actually  published 
in  1609  as  a part  of  Spenser's  manuscripts  which  had  escaped  the  conflagration 
of  his  rastle,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  declaration  of  Sir  John  Stradling  is 
correct,  and  that  the  poet,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  finish  the  Fairie  Queene,  had 

* Bibliographin  Poeliea,  p.  340,  341  j Censure  Ulcr.iria,  ml.  vi.  p.  296—293. 
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made  considerable  progress  in  the  work,  and  that  his  labours  perished  with  his 
mansion. 

The  defects  which  have  vitiated  the  “ Shcpheard’s  Calender,”  are  not  apparent 
in  the  “ Fairie  Queene;"  the  charge  of  obsolete  diction,  which  has  been  so  gene- 
rally urged  againlt  the  latter  poem,  must  have  arisen  from  the  just  censure  which, 
in  this  respect,  was  bestowed  upon  the  former,  and  the  transference  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a striking  proof  of  critical  negligence,  and  of  the  long-continued  in- 
fluence of  opinion,  however  erroneous.  The  language  of  the  Fairie  Queene  is, 
in  fact,  the  language  of  the  era  in  which  it  was  written,  and  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  few  and  trifling  exceptions,  as  intelligible  as  are  the  texts  of 
Shakspearc  and  Milton.* 

Had  Spenser,  in  this  admirable  poem,  preserved  greater  unity  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  fable;  had  he,  following  the  example  of  Ariost,  employed  human 
instead  of  allegorical  heroes,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  at  once  the  noblest 
and  most  interesting  of  poets.  But,  as  it  is,  the  warmest  admirer  of  his  numerous 
excellencies  must  confess,  that  the  personifications  which  conduct  the  business 
of  the  poem,  and  are  consequently  exposed  to  the  broad  day-light  of  observation, 
are  too  unsubstantial  in  their  form  and  texture,  too  divested  of  all  human  organi- 
sation, to  become  the  subjects  of  attachment  or  anxiety.  They  flit  before  us, 
indeed,  as  mere  abstract  and  metaphysical  essences,  as  beings  neither  of  this 
nor  any  other  order  of  planetary  existence.  A witch,  a fairy,  or  a magician,  is  a 
creation  sufficiently  blended  with  humanity,  to  be  capable  of  exciting  very  powerful 
emotion  ; but  the  meteor-shades  of  Holiness  or  Chastity,  personally  conducting 
a long  series  of  adventures,  is  a contrivance  so  very  remote  from  all  earthly, 
or  even  what  we  conceive  of  supernatural,  agency,  as  to  baffle  and  revolt  the 
credulities  of  the  reader,  however  ductile  or  acquiescent. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  great  and  obvious  errors  in  the  very  foundation  of 
the  structure,  the  merits  of  Spenser  in  every  other  respect  are  of  so  decided  and 
exalted  a nature,  as  to  place  him,  in  spite  of  every  deduction,  in  the  same  class 
with  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  His  versification  is,  in  general, 
uncommonly  sweet  and  melodious;  his  powers  of  description  such,  with  respect 
to  beauty,  fidolity,  and  minute  finishing,  as  have  not  since  been  equalled;  while 
in  strength,  brilliancy,  and  fertility  of  imagination,  it  will  be  no  hyperbole  to 
assert,  that  he  takes  precedence  of  almost  every  poet  ancient  or  modern. 

One  peculiar  and  endearing  characteristic  of  the  Fairie  Queene,  is  the  exquisite 
tenderness  which  pervades  the  whole  poem.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  read  it 
without  being  in  love  with  the  author,  without  being  persuaded  that  the  utmost 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  the  purest  sincerity  and  goodness  of  heart  distin- 
guished him  who  thus  delighted  to  unfold  the  kindest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
whose  language,  by  its  singular  simplicity  and  energy,  seems  to  breathe  the  very 
stamp  ami  force  of  truth.  How  grateful  is  it  to  record,  that  the  |>ersonal  conduct 
of  the  bard  corresponded  with  the  impression  resulting  from  his  works;  that  gen- 
tleness, humility,  and  piety  were  the  leading  features  of  his  life,  as  they  still  are 
the  most  delightful  characteristics  of  his  poetry. f 

Yet  amiable  and  engaging  as  is  the  general  cast  of  Spenser’s  genius,  he  has 


* u To  the  charge  of  ‘critical  negligence,*  in  this  respect,  ( am  sorry  to  say,  that  l must  plead  guilty  in 
jny  * Literarv  Hours  where,  in  decliueating  the  character  of  Spenser,  I have  brought  forward  this  accusa- 
tion of  obsolete  diction,  without  the  proper  discrimination.  Vide  Literary  Hours , 3d  edit.  voL.  ii.  p.  161. 
win  every  other  respect  I consider  the  criticism  as  correct.  I had  then  read  Spenser  but  twice  through  ; a 
further  familiarity  with  the  Fairie  Queene  ho*  induced  me  to  withdraw  the  censure,  and  to  accede  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Malone,  who  conceives  the  language  of  the  Fairie  Queene  to  have  been  * perfectly 
intelligible  to  every  reader  of  poetrv  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  the  Shepheard's  Ca- 
lendar was  not  even  then  understood  without  a commentary.” — See  his  JJryden's  Prose  Works,  voL  iii. 
p.  94. 

| It  is  impossible  to  view  the  portrait  prefixed  to  Mr.  Todd’s  valuable  edition  of  Spenser,  without  being 
incredulous  as  to  its  authenticity.  There  is  a pertness  and  satirical  sharpness  in  its  expression  very  incon- 
sistent, not  only  with  the  disposition  of  the  poet,  but  with  the  features  given  to  him  in  every  other  repre- 
sentation, of  which  the  leading  character  is  an  air  of  pensive  sweetness. 
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nevertheless  exhibited  the  most  marked  excellence  as  a delineator  of  those  passions 
and  emotions  which  approach  to,  or  constitute,  the  sublime.  Nowhere  do  we  find 
the  agitations  of  fear,  astonishment,  terror,  and  despair,  drawn  with  such  bold 
and  masterly  relief;  they  start  in  living  energy  from  his  pen,  and  bear  awful  wit- 
ness to  the  grandeur  and  elevation  of  his  powers. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  after  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
morality  of  the  Fairie  Queene  is  throughout  pure  and  impressive.  It  is  a poem 
which,  more  than  any  other,  inculcates  those  mild  and  passive  virtues,  that 
patience,  resignation,  and  forbearance,  which  owe  their  influence  to  Christian 
principles.  While  vice  and  intemperance  are  developed  in  all  their  hideous  de- 
formity, those  self-denying  efforts,  those  benevolent  and  social  sympathies,  which 
soften  and  endear  existence,  are  painted  in  the  most  bewitching  colours;  it  is,  in 
short,  a work  from  the  study  of  which  no  human  being  can  rise  without  feeling 
fresh  incitement  to  cherish  and  extend  the  charities  of  life. 

Spenser  died  comparatively,  though  not  actually,  indigent,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1598. 

31.  Stirling, William  Alexander,  Earl  of.  This  accomplished  nobleman 
was  born  at  Mcnstric,  in  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  Scotland,  1580,  a de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  Macdonald.  He  was  a favourite  both  of  James  the  First, 
and  of  his  son  Charles,  and  by  the  latter  was  created  Viscount  Canada,  and  sub- 
sequently F.arl  of  Stirling.  From  an  early  period  he  gave  promise  of  more  than 
common  genius,  and  his  attachment  to  poetry  was  fostered,  as  in  Drummond,  by 
the  sorrow's  of  unrequited  love.  To  the  stimulus  of  this  powerful  passion  we  are 
indebted  for  his  “ Aurora  , containing  the  first  Fancies  of  the  Author's  Youth,” 
4lo,  which  was  published,  together,  with  some  other  pieces,  in  1604.  This 
elegant  production,  the  solace  of  a rural  retreat,  on  his  return  from  a tour  on  the 
Continent,  consists  of  one  hundred  and  six  sonnets,  ten  songs  or  odes,  some  ma- 
drigals, elegies,  etc.,  and  places  the  talents  of  the  writer  in  a very  favourable 
point  of  view  : for  the  versification  is  often  peculiarly  harmonious,  and  many 
beauties,  both  in  imagery  and  sentiment,  are  interspersed  through  the  collection, 
which,  though  a juvenile  production,  must  be  pronounced  the  most  poetical  of  his 
works.  The  diction  approximates,  indeed,  so  nearly  to  that  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, that  a specimen  may  be  considered  as  a curiosity,  and  will  confirm  the 
assertion  of  Lord  Orford,  that  he  “ was  greatly  superior  to  the  style  of  his  age.”* 
With  the  exception  of  a little  quaintness  in  the  second  line,  the  subsequent  sonnet 
will  equal  the  expectation  of  the  seader  : — 


SONNET  X. 


“I  sweare,  Aurora,  by  thy  slarrie  eye*, 

And  by  those  golden  lockes  whose  lockenone  slips, 
And  by  the  corail  of  thy  roaie  lippes, 

And  by  the  naked  snowes  which  heautie  die*  ; 

1 *weare  by  all  the  jewel*  of  thy  mind, 

Whose  like  yet  never  worldly  treasure  bought. 
Thy  gulide  judgement  and  thy  generous  thought 


'Which  in  this  darkened  age  have  clearly  shin'd : 
I sweare  by  those,  and  by  my  spotless  love, 

A nd  by  my  secret,  yet  most  fervent  fires. 

That  I have  never  nurs'd  hut  rhast  desires, 

A nil  such  as  modestie  might  well  approve. 

Then  since  I love  those  vertuous  parts  in  thee, 
Shouldst  thou  not  love  this  vertuous  mind  in  me 


The  remaining  poems  of  Stirling  consist  of  four  tragedies  in  alternate  rhyme,, 
termed  by  their  ruthor  “ inonarchicke namely,  Darius,  published  in  1603 
Crtesus,  in  1604;  and  the  Alexandrean  Tragedy,  and  Julius  Ca*sar,  in  1607,. 
These  pieces  are  not  calculated  for  the  stage  ; hut  include  some  admirable  lessons 
for  sovereign  power,  and  several  choruses  written  with  ho  small  share  of  poctio 
vigour.  With  the  Aurora  in  1604,  appeared  his  poem  entitled,  “ A Paramcsis  to 
the  Prince,”  a production  of  great  value  both  in  a moral  and  literary  light,  and 
which  must  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  a character  so  truly  noble  as  was  that 
of  Henry,  to  whose  memory  he  paid  a pleasing  tribute,  by  printing  an  “ Elegio- 
on  his  Death,”  in  1612. 


*.  Royal  and  Noble  Author*,  vol.  v.  p.  73. 


f Chalmers's  English  Pools,  vol.  v.  p.  298 
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The  most  elaborate  of  this  nobleman's  works  was  given  to  the  public  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1614,  in  4to,  and  entitled,  “ I)omes-day ; or  the  great  Day  of  the 
Lord's  Judgment."  It  is  divided  into  twelve  Houres  or  Cantos,  and  has  an  en- 
comium prefixed  by  Drummond.  Piety  and  sound  morality,  expressed  often  in 
energetic  diction,  form  the  chief  merit  of  this  long  poem,  for  it  has  little  pretension 
to  either  sublimity  or  pathos.  It  had  excited,  however,  the  attention  of  Addison ; 
for  when  the  first  two  books  of  Domos-day  were  reprinted  by  A.  Johnstoun  in 
1720,  their  editor  tells  us,  “ that  Addison  had  read  the  author's  whole  works 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  ; and  had  remarked,  that  ‘ the  beauties  of  our  ancient 
English  poets  were  too  slightly  passed  over  by  modern  writers,  who,  out  of  a 
peculiar  singularity,  had  rather  take  pains  to  find  fault  than  endeavour  to  excel.'  " 

Lord  Stirling  republished  the  whole  of  his  |>octical  works,  with  the  exception 
of  the  “ Aurora,”  in  1637,  in  a folio  volume,  including  a new  but  unfinished  poem, 
under  the  title  of  “ Jonathan.”  This  impression  had  undergone  a most  assiduous 
revision,  and  was  the  last  labour  of  its  author,  who  died  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1640,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

32.  Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  accomplished  characters 
in  the  annals  of  England,  was  born  at  Penshurst,  in  West  Kent,  on  Nov.  29th, 
1554,  and  died  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-one,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1586, 
having  been  mortally  wounded  on  the  26lh  of  the  preceding  September,  in  a des- 
perate engagement  near  Zutphen.  “ As  he  was  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,” 
records  his  friend,  Lord  Brooke,  “ pale,  languid,  and  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleed- 
ing, he  asked  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst.  The  water  was  brought ; and  had 
no  sooner  approached  his  lips,  than  ho  instantly  resigned  it  to  a dying  soldier, 
whose  ghastly  countenance  attracted  his  notice — speaking  these  ever-memorable 
words ; This  man’s  necessity  is  still  greater  than  mine." 

Had  Sir  Philip  paid  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  poetical  art,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  occupied  a master’s  place  in  this  department ; 
as  it  is,  his  poetry,  though  too  often  vitiated  by  an  intermixture  of  antithesis  and 
false  wit,  and  bv  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  classic  metres,  is  still  rich  with  fre- 
quent proofs  of  vigour,  elegance,  and  harmony.  His  “Arcadia,”  originally 
published  in  1590,  abounds  in  poetry,  among  which  are  some  pieces  of  distin- 
guished merit.  In  1591,  was  printed  his  “ Astrophel  and  Stella,”  a collection  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  sonnets,  and  eleven  songs,  and  of  these  several  may  be 
pronounced  beautiful.  They  were  annexed  to  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  Ar- 
cadia, together  with  “ Sonets,”  containing  miscellaneous  pieces  of  lyric  poetry, 
several  of  which  had  appeared  in  Constable’s  “ Diana,”  1594.  To  these  may  be 
added,  as  completing  his  poetical  works,  fifteen  contributions  to  “ England's  Heli- 
con,” a few  sonnets  in  “ England’s  Parnassus,”  three  songs  in  “ The  Lady  of  May, 
a masque,”  subjoined  to  the  Arcadia,  two  pastorals  in  Davison’s  poems,  1611,  and 
an  English  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

That  Sydney  possessed  an  exquisite  taste  for,  and  a critical  knowledge  of  poetry, 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  his  eloquent  “Defence  of  Poesy,”  first  published  in 
1595.  This,  with  his  Collected  Poetry,  would  form  a very  acceptable  reprint, 
especially  if  recommended  by  an  introduction  from  the  elegant  and  glowing  pen 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydgcs,  whose  favourite  Sydney  avowedly  is,  and  to  whom  he 
has  already  paid  some  very  interesting  tributes.  * 

The  moral  character  of  this  great  man  equalled  his  intellectual  energy ; and 
tbc  last  years  of  his  short  life  were  employed  in  translating  Du  Plessi’s  excellent 
treatise  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity. 

33.  Sylvester,  Joshi  a,  a poet  who  has  lately  attracted  a considerable  degree 
ofattention,  from  the  discovery  ofhis  having  furnished  to  Milton  the  Prima  Stamina 
of  his  Paradise  Lost.  He  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  William  Plumb,  Esq., 

* Vide  Poonw,  1807, 12m<\  4th  edit.;  and  British  Bibliographer,  vol.  i.  p.  81 — 106  and  289— ?95.  Centura 
Litcrnria,  Yol.  ii.  p.  176.  et  »e<i  ; and  tol.  iii.  p 389. 
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and  died  at  Middlcburgh,  in  Zealand,  on  tho  *28th  of  September,  1618,’  aged  fifty- 
five.  His  principal  work,  a translation  of  the  “ Divine  Week*  and  Works"  of 
Du  Bartas,  was  commenced  in  1590,  prosecuted  in  1592,  1598,  1599,  and 
completed  in  1605,  since  which  period  it  has  undergone  six  editions ; three  in 
quarto,  and  three  in  folio,  the  last  being  dated  1641. 

Both  the  version  of  Sylvester,  and  his  original  poems,  published  with  it,  are 
remarkable  for  their  inequality,  for  great  beauties,  and  for  glaring  defects.  His 
versification  is  sometimes  exquisitely  melodious,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by 
his  contemporaries,  who  distinguished  him  by  the  appellation  of  ‘‘silver-tongued 
Sylvester.”*  His  diction  also  is  occasionally  highly  nervous  and  energetic,  and 
sometimes  simply  elegant ; but  much  more  frequently  is  it  disfigured  by  tumour 
and  bombast.  Of  the  golden  lines  which  his  Du  Bartas  contains,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  furnish  the  reader  some  proof,  and  the  following,  we  imagine,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  his  surprise : 


" O thrice,  thrice  happy  he,  who  shuns  the  cares 
Of  city-troublea,  and  of  state  affairs  ; 

And  serving  Ceres,  tills  with  his  own  team 
His  own  free  land,  left  hy  his  friends  to  him  ! — 
And  leading  all  his  life  at  bora'?  in  peace, 

Always  in  sight  of  his  own  smoke;  no  seas, 

No  other  seas  he  knows,  nor  other  torrent, 

Than  that  which  waters  with  his  silver  current 
His  native  meadows:  and  that  very  earth 
Khali  give  him  burial,  which  first  gave  him  birth 

To  summon  timely  sleep,  he  doth  not  need 
JEthiops  cold  rush,  nor  drowsy  poppy  seed, 


The  stream’s  mild  murmur,  as  it  gently  gushes. 
Mis  healthy  limbe  in  quiet  slumber  hushes;— 

nil  self-private,  serving  God,  he  writes 

Fearless,  and  sings  but  what  his  heart  indites, 
’Till  Death,  dread  Servant  of  the  Eternal  Judge, 
Comes  very  late  to  his  sole-seated  Lodge.— 

Let  me,  Good  Lord  ! among  theGreat  unkennel 
My  rest  of  days  in  the  calm  t ountry  end : 

My  company,  pure  thoughts,  to  work  thy  will, 

My  court,  a cottage  on  a lowly  hill.” 


So  popular  was  this  version  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
Jonson,  no  indiscriminate  encomiast,  exclaims,  in  an  epigram  to  the  translator. 


“ Rehold ! the  rev’rend  shade  of  Bartas  stands 
Before  my  thought,  and  in  thy  right  commands, 
That  to  the  world  I publish  for  him  this, 

4 Bartas  doth  wish  thy  English  now  were  his.4 
So  well  in  that  are  his  inventions  wrought. 

As  Am  will  now  be  the  trantlation  thought ; 
Thine  the  original ; and  France  shall  boast 
No  more  the  maiden  glories  she  has  lost.”f 


The  greatest  compliment,  however,  which  Sylvester  has  received,  is  the  imita- 
tion of  Milton. 

The  virtues  of  Sylvester  were  superior  to  his  talents;  he  was,  in  fact,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  a poet 

* Whom  Envy  scarce  could  hate  ; whom  all  admir'd, 

Who  liv’d  beloved,  and  a Saint  expir’d."  4 


34.  Tirberville,  George,  a younger  son  of  Nicholas  Turberville,  of  White- 
church,  in  Dorsetshire,  a gentleman  of  respectable  family,  was  born  about  the 
year  1540.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  in  156-2  became  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  Here  the  reputation  which  lie  had  acquired 
for  t lents  and  the  dispatch  of  business,  obtained  forliim  the  appointment  of  secre- 
tary tojjThomas  Randolph,  Esq.,  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  and,  whilst 
in  this  country,  he  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  poems  descriptive  of  its  manners 
and  customs,  addressed  to  Spenser,  Danrie,  and  Park,  and  afterwards  published 
in  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1598,  vol.  I.  pp.  384,  385. 

On  his  return  from  this  tour,  he  added  greatly  to  his  celebrity  as  a scholar  and 


* Vide  Wood’s  Athena?,  vol.  i.  p.  594  ; and  Philips’s  Tlieatrum. 

f One  of  the  Epigrams  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  Sylvester’s  Works.  Ten  pages  in  the  copy  of  1641 
are  occupied  by  commenaatory  Poems  on  the  Translator. 

4 Lines  by  Viccars,  under  tbe  portrait  of  Sylvester,  in  the  edition  of  1641. 
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a gentleman,  by  the  publication  of  his  “ Epitaphes,  epigrams,  songs,  and  sonets, 
with  a discourse  on  the  friendly  affections  of  Tymetes  to  Pyndara  his  ladic,”  8vo. 
1567.  This  year,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  fully  occupied  by  him  in  preparing 
his  works  for  the  press ; for,  during  its  course,  independent  of  the  collection  just 
mentioned,  he  printed  “ The  Heroycall  Epistles  of  the  learned  I*oct  l'ublius 
Ovidius  Naso:  with  Aulus  Sabin  us  a ns  we  res  to  certaine  of  the  same,”  8vo,  and 
“ The  Eclogs  of  the  poet  B.  Mantuan  Carmelitan,  turned  into  English  verse,  and 
set  forth  with  the  argument  to  every  eclogue.”  l'2mo.  These  productions,  w ith 
his  “Tragical  Tajes,  translated  in  time  of  his  troubles,  out  of  Sundrie  Italians, 
with  the  argument  and  L’Envoye  to  each  tale,”  printed  in  1576,  and  again  in 
1587,  with  annexed  “ Epitaphs  and  Sonets,  and  some  other  broken  pamphlettes 
and  Epistles,”  together  with  some  pieces  of  poetry  in  his  “Art  of  Vencrie,”  and 
in  his  “Booke  of  Faulconrie  or  Hanking,”  1575,. and  a few  commendatory  stanzas 
addressed  to  his  friends,  form  the  whole  of  his  poetical  works. 

Turberville  enjoyed,  as  a writer  of  songs,  sonnets,  and  minor  poems,  a high 
degree  of  popularity  in  his  day;  it  was  not,  however,  calculated  for  durability, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  forgotten,  as  a poet,  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  muse  has  experienced  a temporary  revival,  through  tho 
medium  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  and  to  the  antiquary,  and  lover  of  old 
English  literature,  this  reprint  will  be  acceptable;  but,  for  the  general  reader,  ho 
will  be  found  deficient  in  many  essential  points.  Fancy,  it  is  true,  may  be  dis- 
covered jn  his  pieces,  although  forced  and  quaint ; but  of  nature,  simplicity,  and 
feeling,  the  portion  is  unfortunately  small.  Occasional  felicity  of  diction,  a display 
of  classical  allusion,  and  imagery  taken  from  the  amusements  and  customs  of  the 
age,  are  not  wanting  ; but  the  warmth,  the  energy,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry 
are  sought  for  in  vain. 

Our  author  survived  the  year  1594,  though  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

35.  Tisser,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  popular,  and,  assuredly,  one  of  tho 
most  useful  of  our  elder  poets,-  was  bom,  according  to  Dr.  Mavor,  about  1515, 
and  died  about  1583.  The  work  which  ushers  him  to  notice  here,  and  has  given 
him  the  appellation  of  the  English  Varro,  was  published  in  1557,  and  entitled 
“A  Hundreth  Good  Pointes  of  Husbandric,”  a small  quarto  of  thirteen  leaves. 
It  was  shortly  followed  by  “One  Hundreth  Good  Povntcs  of  Huswiffry;"  and  in 
1573,  the  whole  was  enlarged  with  the  title  of  “Five  Hundreth  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry,  united  to  as  many  of  Good  Huswifcry."  The  most  complete  edition, 
however,  and  the  last  in  the  author's  life-time,  was  printed  1580.  So  acceptable 
did  this  production  prove  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  and  agriculture,  that  it  underwent 
nineteen  editions  during  its  first  century,  and  I)r.  Mayor’s  edition,  published  in 
1812,  forms  the  last,  and  twenty-fourth.  The  mutilated  state  of  the  old  copies, 
indeed,  exemplifies,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  practical  use  to  which  they 
were  subjected ; “Some  books,”  remarks  Mr.  Ilaslewood,  “became  heir-looms 
from  value,  and  Tusser’s  work,  for  useful  information  in  every  department  of 
agriculture,  together  with  its  quaint  and  amusing  observations,  perhaps  passed  the 
copies  from  father  to  son,  till  they  crumbled  away  in  the  bare  shifting  of  the 
pages,  and  the  mouldering  relic  only  lost  its  value,  by  the  casual  mutilation  of 
time.”  That  the  estimation  in  which  the  poems  of  Tusser  were  held  by  his 
contemporaries,  might  lead  to  such  a result,  it  may  be  allowable  to  conclude 
from  the  assertion  of  Googe,  who,  speaking  of  our  author’s  works,  says,  that  “in 
his  fancie,  they  may,  without  any  presumption,  compare  with  any  of  the  Varros, 
Columellas,  or  Palladios  of  Rome.” 

The  great  merit  of  Tusser’s  book,  independent  of  the  utility  of  its  agricultural 
precepts,  consists  in  the  faithful  picture  which  it  delineates  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  domestic  life  of  the  English  farmer,  and  in  the  morality,  piety, 
and  benevolent  simplicity  which  pervade  the  whole.  In  a poetical  light  its  pre- 
tensions arc  not  great.  The  part  relative  to  Husbandry  is  divided  into  months, 
and  written  in  quatrains,  of  eleven  syllables  in  each  line,  which  aro  frequently 
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constructed  with  much  terseness,  and  with  happy  epigrammatic  brevity.  The 
abstracts  prefixed  to  each  month,  are  given  in  short  verses  of  four  and  five 
syllables  each ; and  numerous  illustrative  pieces,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Huswifery,  present  us  with  a vast  variety  of  metres,  among  which,  as  Ritson 
has  observed,  “ may  he  traced  the  popular  stanza  which  attained  so  much 
celebrity  in  the  pastoral  ballads  of  Shenstone.”*  Little  that  can  be  termed 
ornamental,  either  in  imagery  or  episode,  is  to  be  found  in  this  poem;  but  the 
sketches  of  character  and  costume,  of  rural  employment  and  domestic  economy, 
are  so  numerous,  and  given  with  such  fidelity,  raciness,  and  spirit,  as  to  render 
the  work  in  a very  uncommon  degree  interesting  and  amusing, 

36.  Warner,  William.  Of  the  biography  of  this  fine  old  poet,  little  has  de- 
scended to  posterity.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1558; 
and  that  he  died  at  Amwell  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  by  profession  an  attorney, 
are  two  of  the  principal  facts  which,  by  an  appeal  to  the  parish  register  of  Am- 
well, have  been  clearly  ascertained.  In  a note  to  his  poem  on  this  village,  Mr. 
Scott  first  communicated  this  curious  document: — “ 1608 — 1609.  Master  Wil- 
liam Warner,  a man  of  good  yeares,  and  of  honest  reputation  : by  his  profession 
an  atturney  of  the  Common  Pleas  : author  of  Albion’s  England,  dyinge  suddenly 
in  the  night  in  his  bedde,  without  any  former  complaynt  or  sicknesse,  on  Thurs- 
day night,  beeinge  the  9th  day  of  March  : was  buried  the  Saturday  following, 
and  lyeth  in  the  church  at  the  corner,  under  the  stone  of  Gwalter  Fader.”  f 
The  lines  which  gave  occasion  to  this  extract  form  a pleasing  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  bard  : 

» “ He,  who  in  verse  his  Country’s  story  told. 

Here  dwelt  awhile;  perchance  here  sketch’d  the  scene. 

Where  his  fair  Argentile,  from  crowded  courts 
For  pride  self-bamsh'd,  in  sequester’d  shades 
Sojourn'd  disguis’d,  and  met  the  slighted  youth 
W ho  long  had  sought  her  love— the  gen'.le  bard 
Sleeps  here,  by  Fame  forgotten."' 

The  words  in  Italics  which  close  this  passage,  were  not  at  the  time  they  were 
written  correctly  true,  foT  Warner  had  then  been  a subject  of  great  and  judicious 
praise,  both  to  Mrs.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Percy;  rmd  since  the  era  of  Scott,  he  has 
been  imitated,  reedited,  and  liberally  applauded.  He  is  cohjcctured  to  have  been 
a native  of  Warwickshire,  to  have  been  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
to  have  left  the  University  without  a degree,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  his 
poetical  genius  in  the  metropolis.  His  Albion's  England,  on  which  his  fame  is 
founded,  was  first  printed  in  1586,  when  t.he  poet  was  probably  about  eight  and 
twenty.  It  underwent  six  subsequent  editions  during  the  author's  life-time, 
namely,  in  1589,  1592,  1596,  1597,  1602,  and  1606.  j: 

This  extensive  poetic  history,  which  vs  deduced  from  the  deluge  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  is  distributed  into  twelve  books,  and  contains  seventy-seven  chap- 
ters; it  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Cary,  I,ord  Hudson,  under  whose  patronage  and 
protection  Warner  appears  to  have  spc;nt  the  latter  portion  of  his  life.  Such  was 
the  popularity  of  “Albion’s  England, ” that  it  threw  into  the  shade  what  had 
formerly  been  the  favourite  collection,  the  “Mirror  for  Magistrates ;”  Warner 
was  ranked  by  his  contemporaries,  says  I)r.  Percy,  on  a level  with  Spenser; 
they  were  called  the  Homer  and  Virgil  of  their  age;  § and  Meres,  speaking  of  the 
English  tongue,  declares,  that  by  liis  (Warner’s)  pen,  it  “ was  much  enriched 
and  gorgeously  invested  in  rare  ornaments  and  resplendent  habiliments.”  Less 
hyperbolical,  and,  therefore,  more  judicious  praise  was  allotted  him  by  Drayton, 
who,  after  noticing  his  incorrectnesses,  adds  with  a liberal  spirit — 

* Bibliographia  Poctica,  n.  374.  -j-  Sec  Sharpe’s  British  Poets,  No.  l.XXIX.  p 17. 

; Ritson 's  Bibliographia  Poetics,  p.  3 34.  $ Rcliques,  sol.  ii.  p.  249  4th  ctlit. 
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■ 11  yet  thus  let  me  say  • 

For  ray  old  friend,  some  passages  there  he 
% In  him,  which  1 protest  have  taken  uie 

With  almost  wonder,  so  fine,  so  clear,  and  new, 

As  yet  they  have  been  equalled  by  few 

j « 

a decision  which  subsequent  criticism  has  confirmed. 

One  of  his  most  pleasing  episodes,  “Argentile  and  Curan,”  was  inserted  by 
Mrs.  Cooper  in  her  “Muses’  Library,”  who  justly  terms  it  “a  tale  full  of  beau- 
tiful incidents,  in  the  romantic  tasle,  extremely  affecting,  rich  in  ornament, 
wonderfully  various  in  stile,  and,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pastorals  I 
ever  met  with.”'  This  was  again  republished  by  Percy  in  his  “ Rcliqucs,” -j- 
and  finally  honoured  by  Mason  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Poems,  1796,  where 
it  forms  a “Legendary  Drama  in  five  acts,  written  on  the  old  English  model.” 
Ritson,  Headley,  and  Ellis  have  furnished  us  with  additional  extracts,  and  at 
length  “ Albion's  England"  has  found  its  place  in  the  body  of  our  English  Poetry 
through  the  taste  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Chalmers.  % 

Ease,  simplicity,  and  pathos  are  the  leading  virtues  of  Warner’s  muse.  He 
eminently  excelled  in  depicting  rural  and  pastoral  life,  and  in  developing  those 
simple  and  touching  emotions  w hich  pervade  the  innocent  and  artless  bosom. 
His  vices  were  those  of  his  age,  and  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  inde- 
licacy, inequality,  and  quaintness;  these  expunged,  his  finer  parts  strongly  in- 
terest our  alTections,  and  endear  to  us  the  memory  of  the  good  old  bard. 

37.  Watson,  Thomas,  a once  popular  writer  of  sonnets,  was  born  in  London, 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  whence  he  returned  to  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of 
practising  the  law.  In  1581,  his  principal  poetical  work  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  books,  and  afterwards  published  with  the  following  title,  though 
without  date: — “The  EKATOMnAQIA,  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love,  divided 
into  two  Parts:  whereof  the  first  expressed:  the  Author’s  Sufferance  in  Love: 
the  latter,  his  long  Farewell  to  Love  and  all  his  Tyrannic.  Composed  by 
Thomas  Watson,  Gentleman  ; and  publishcdat  the  Request  of  certeine  Gentlcmcu 
his  very  Friends.” 

Of  this  Collection,  which  occupies  a thin  4to,  black  letter,  w ith  a sonnet  on 
each  page,  an  admirable  critical  analysis  has  been  given  by  Sir  Egerton  Brid- 
ges, in  the  twelfth  number  of  the  British  Bibliographer,  accompanied  by  seven- 
teen specimens  of  the  sonnets,  and  from  this  critique,  and  from  the  Theatrum 
Poetarum,  edited  by  the  same  elegant  scholar,  we  have  drawn  our  account,  for 
the  original  is  so  scarce  as  to  be  or  hopeless  acquisition. 

It  w ill  strike  the  reader,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  poems  which  Watson 
termed  Sonnets,  have  no  pretensions,  in  point  of  mechanism  and  form,  to  the 
character  of  tho  legitimate  sonnet.  Instead  of  the  beautiful  though  artificial 
construction  of  the  Petrarcan  model,  they  consist  of  eighteeen  lines,  including 
three  quatrains  in  alternate  rhyme,  and  a couplet  appended  to  each  quatrain;  a 
system  of  verse  totally  destitute  of  the  union  and  dignity  which  distinguish  this 
branch  of  poetry  in  the  practice  of  the  Italians.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  our  poet  has  occasionally  given  us  a sonnet  in  Latin  verse,  in  which  he  con- 
fines himself  to  fourteen  lines,  and,  as  he  observes,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  sixth 
sonnet,  “commeth  somwhat  neerer  unto  the  Italian  phrase  than  the  English 
doth.”  § Watson  was,  indeed,  an  elegant  Latin  poet,  and  in  the  matter  prefixed 
to  his  first  and  sixth  sonnets,  informs  us  that  he  had  written  a poem  “De  Re— 
a medio  Amoris,”  and  that  be  was  then  “busied  in  translating  Petrarch  his  sonnets 
into  Latin, — which  one  day  may  perchance  come  to  light.”**  In  fact  there 
appears  to  be  more  of  true  poetry  in  his  Latin  than  in  his  English  verse;  for 
though  to  the  “Centurie  of  Love”  must  be  attributed  great  purity,  correctness, 
and  perspicuity  of  diction,  and  a versification  uncommonly  polished,  harmonious, 

• Edit.  1741.  p.  157.  f Vol.  u.  p.  23H  f Vol.  it.  p.  409. 

§ British  Bibliographer,  No.  xii.  p 7.  **  Ibid.  p.  6,7. 
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and  well  sustained,  yet  the  soul  of  poetry,  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  energy  of 
sentiment,  will  be  found  wanting.  In  their  place  Watson  has  bestowed  upon  us 
a multitude  of  metaphysical  conceits,  an  exuberant  store  of  classical  mythology, 
and  an  abundance  of  learned  allusion  ; but  to  adopt  the  interesting  observations  of 
the  critic  mentioned  In  (he  preceding  paragraph,  “ to  meditate  upon  a subject,  till 
it  is  broken  into  a thousand  remote  allusions  and  conceits;  to  accustom  the  mind 
to  a familiarity  with  metaphysical  subtleties  and  casual  similitudes  in  contradictory 
objects,  is  to  cultivate  intellectual  habits  directly  opposite  to  those  from  whence 
real  poetry  springs;  and  to  produce  effects  directly  opjtosite  to  those  which  real 
poetry  is  intended  to  produce. 

“ The  real  poet  does  but  pursue,  fix,  and  heighten  those  day-dreams  which 
every  intellectual  being  more  or  less  at  times  indulges;  though  the  difference  of 
the  degree,  as  well  as  of  the  frequency,  in  which  individuals  indulge  them,  is 
incalculable;  arising  from  the  difference  of  mental  talent  and  sensibility,  as  well 
as  of  cultivation.  But  who  is  there  in  whoso  fancy  some  absent  image  does  not 
occasionally  revive?  And  who  is  there  so  utterly  dull  and  hard,  that  in  him  it 
arises  unassociated  with  the  slightest  emotion  of  pain  or  pleasure?  Yet  in  what 
abundance  and  richness  of  colouring  such  images  are  constantly  springing  up  in 
the  mind  or  the  poet?  Visions  adhere  to  the  boughs  of  every,  tree;  and  paigting 
what  he  sees  and  feels  with  his  natural  enthusiam,  he  carries  the  reader  of 
sensibility  along  with  him;  kindles  his  fainter  ideas  into  a flame ; draws  forth  the 
yet  weak  impression  into  body  and  form;  and  irradiates  his  whole  brain  with  his 
own  light.  The  chords  of  the  heart  are  touched;  and  while  thus  played  upon 
produce  enchanting  music;  till,  as  the  spell  is  silent,  the  object  of  this  borrowed 
inspiration  is  astonished  to  find,  that  all  this  brilliant  entertainment  sprung  from 
the  wand  of  the  poetical  magician.  » 

“ If  this  be  the  secret  of  true  poetry,  what  is  he  who  seeks  to  convey  images 
so'unnatural,  that  no  one  had  ever  even  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  them  before,  and 
no  one  can  sympathize  with  them  when  expressed?  Can  he  whose  thoughts  find 
no  mirror  in  the  minds  of  others  be  a poet?  Is  not  a metaphysical  poet  a contra- 
diction of  terms? 

“ He  who  adopts  these  principles,  will  think  of  Watson  as  I do. — Has  he 
painted  the  natural  emotions  of  the  mind,  or  or  the  heart?  Has  he  given 
u A local  habitation  and  a name  " 

to  those  ‘ airy  nothings’  which  more  or  less  haunt  every  fancy?  Or  has  lie  not 
sat  dowm  rather  to  exercise  the  subtlety  of  his  wit,  than  to  discharge  the  fullness 
of  his  bosom?” ' 

Yet  has  Watson,  with  these  vital  defects,  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Steevens 
superior  as  a sonneteer  to  Shakspeare  ; a preference  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  consider  in  the  chapter  appropriated  to  the  minor  parts  of  our  great 
dramatist. 

Beside  the  “ Hckatompathia,”  Watson  published,  in  1561,  a Latin  translation 
of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles;  in  1582,  “ Ad  Olanduin  de  Eulogiis  serenissimir 
nostrae  Elizabethan  post  Anglorum  preeiia  cantatis,  Dccastichon  ;”  in  1586,  a Para- 
phrase in  Latin  verse  of  the  “ Baptus  Helenae,”  of  Coluthus;  in  1590,  an  English 
Version  of  Italian  Madrigalls,  and  “ Mclibmus,  a Latin  Eclogue  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,”  4to;  in  1592,  he  printed  “ Aminta  Gaudia,”  in 
hexameter  verses, '4to  ; and  beside  other  fugitive  pieces,  two  poems  of  his  arc  in- 
serted in  the  “ Phoenix  Next,  1593,  and  in  “ England's  Helicon,”  1600. 

Watson  has  been  highly  praised  by  Nash,  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  by  Meres  ; 
the  latter  asserting  that  “ as  Italy  had  Petrarch,  so  England  had  Thomas  Wat- 
son.” f He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1595,  for  Nash,  in  his  “ Have 
with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,”  printed  in  1596,  speaks  of  him  as  then  deceased, 
adding,  “ that  “ for  all  things  he  has  left  few  his  equals  in  England." 

* British  Bibliographer,  No.  xii.  p.  3,  4.  t Ccmmrn  Litcreria,  rol.  ix  p 47. 
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38.  Willobie,  Henry.  From  the  Preface  of  Hadrian  Dorrell,  to  the  first 
edition  of  Willobio's  “ Avisa,”  in  1594,  in  which  he  terms  the  author,  “ a young 
man,  and  a scholar  of  very  good  hope,"  there  is  foundation  for  conjecturing  that 
our  poet  was  horn  about  the  year  1595.  It  appears  also  from  this  prefatory  mat- 
ter, that,  “ being  desirous  to  see  the  fashions  of  other  countries  for  a time,  he  not 
long  sithence  departed  voluntarily  to  her  majestie’s  service,”  and  that  Dorrell,  in 
his  friend's  absence,  committed  his  poem  to  the  press.  * He  gave  it  the  following 
title,  “Willobie  his  Avisa;  or  the  true  picture  of  a modest  Maid  and  of  a chast 
and  constant  wife.  In  hexameter  f verse.  The  like  argument  whereof  was  never 
heretofore  published  4to.  A second  edition  was  published  by  the  same  editor  in 
1596,  with  an  Apology  for  the  work,  dated  June  30,  and  concluding  with  the 
information,  that  the  author  was  “ of  late  gone  to  God.”  A fourth  impression, 
“ corrected  and  augmented,”  consisting  of  72  leaves  4to,  made  its  appearance  in 
1609,  with  the  addition  of  “ the  victorie  of  English  Chastitie  never  before 
published,”  and  subscribed  “ Thomas  Willoby  frater  Henrici  Willoby  nuper 
defuncti.” 

Mr.  Haslewood  conjectures  from  Dorrell's  calling  Willobie  his  chamber-fellow, 
and  then  dating  his  Preface  from  his  chamber  in  Oxford  ; and  from  a passage  in 
the  “ Avisa”  itself,  that  our  author  was  educated  in  that  university,  and  that  he 
was  a native  of  K.ent4  We  are  told  likewise  by  Dorrell,  in  his  “ Apologie,”  that 
his  friend  had  written  a poem  entitled  “ Susanna,”  which  still  remained  in  ma- 
nuscript. 

The  “ Avisa,"  which  consists  of  a great  number  of  short  cantos,  is  written  to 
exemplify  and  recommend  the  character  of  a chaste  woman,  under  all  the  temp- 
tations to  which  the  various  situations  incident  to  her  life,  expose  her.  “ In  a 
void  paper,”  says  the  editor,  “ rolled  up  in  this  book,  I found  this  very  name 
Avisa,  written  in  great  letters,  a pretty  distance  asunder,  and  under  every  letter 
a word  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  in  this  forme : — 

A.  V.  I.  S.  A. 

Amans.  Vxor.  Inviolala.  Semper.  Amanita. 

That  is,  in  efTect,  A loving  wife  that  never  violated  her  faith  is  alwayes  to  he 
beloved.  Which  makes  me  conjecture,  that  he  minding  for  his  recreation  to 
set  out  the  idea  of  a constant  wife  (rather  describing  what  good  wives  should  do 
than  registering  what  any  hath  done),  devised  a woman's  name  that  might  fitly 
expresse  this  woman's  nature  whom  he  would  aim  at : desirous  in  this  (as  I con- 
jecture) to  imitate  a far  o(T,  either  Plato  in  his  commonwealth,  or  More  in  his 
Utopia.”  § Prefixed  are  two  commendatory  copies  of  verses,  of  which  the  second, 
signed  “ Contraria  Contrariis,”  is  remarkable  for  an  allusion  to  Shakspeare's 
“ Rape  of  Lucrece,”  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Of  invention  and  enthusiasm,  the  poet’s  noblest  boast,  few  traits  arc  discover- 


* In  the  Apologie  of  Dorrell,  dated  1596,  and  annexed  to  the  second  edition,  he  tells  us,  that  “ this 
poetical  fiction  was  penned  by  the  author  at  least  for  thirty-nnd-fivc  scares  sithence.”  tt  If  there  was 
sufficient  ground  for  this  assertion,”  remarks  Mr.  Ilaslewood,  “ it  fixes  the  time  of  the  composition  about 
1561,  and  supposing  the  author  then,  as  seems  reasonable  to  presume,  to  have  attained  his  twenty-first 
year,  it  places  the  time  of  his  birth,  as  coniecturally  fixed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  at  1540.  However,  some  doubt 
arises  whether  this  inference  is  not  contradicted  by  the  preface  of  1594  , which  describes  the  author  not 
only  as  * a scholar  of  very  good  hope,’  but  also  as  a ‘ young  man/  who.  desirous  of  sceiug  the  fashions  of 
other  countries,  had,  ‘ not  long  sithence/  departed  voluntarily  in  Her  Majesty’s  service.  Here  the  most 
enlarged  meaning  bestowed  on  the  expression  4 not  long  sifhenee/ can  neither  explain  the  sentence  that 
calls  him  a 4 scholar  of  very  good  hope/  nor  that  of  a 4 young  man/  whereby  they  shall  be  terms  applicable 
to  a person  who  had  written  thirty  years  before,  and  from  the  above  inference  might  have  been  then  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  probale  the  preface  may  he  relied  ou;  otherwise  the  author’s  departure 
from  this  country  will  be  found  too  remote  for  the  term  of  any  voluntary  engagement,  civil  or  military,  that 
could  be  attached  to  foreign  service.  Dorrell's  subsequent  anachronism  may  be  ascribed  to  inadvertency  : 
to  a zealous  but  hurried  attempt  to  parry  the  attack  of  the  critic,  by  the  supposed  youth  of  the  writer  ; anil 
by  fixing  the  composition  at  a period  sufficiently  early  to  prevent  an  unfavourable  comparison  with  more 
recent  productions.”  British  Bibliographer.  No.  XIV.  p.  *42. 

•f  Tnc  term  hexameter  is  here  meant  to  designate  stanzas  consisting  of  six  lines. 

| British  Bibliographer,  No.  XIV  p.  243.  § Ibid.  p.  245. 
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able  in  the  Avisa,  nor  can  it  display  any  vivid  delineation  of  passion ; but  it  occa- 
sionally unfolds  a pleasing  vein  of  description,  and  both  the  diction  and  metre  are 
uniformly  clear,  correct,  and  flowing.  Indeed,  the  versification  may  he  pro- 
nounced, for  the  age  in  which  it  appeared,  peculiarly  sweet  and  well  modulated, 
and  the  whole  poem,  in  language  and  rhyme,  makes  a close  approximation  to 
modern  usage.  t 

39.  Wither,  George.  This  very  voluminous  writer  is  introduced  here,  in 
consequence  of  his  “ Juvenilia,”  which  constitute  the  best  of  his  works,  having 
been  all  printed  or  circulated  before  the  death  of  Shakspeare.  He  was  born  at 
Bentworth,  near  Alton  in  Hampshire,  in  1590,  and,  after  a long  life  of  tumult, 
vicissitude,  and  disappointment,  died  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  in  1667.  He 
continued  to  wield  his  pen  to  the  last  month  of  his  existence,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  of  his  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  have  been  enumerated  by  Mr.  Park,  in 
a very  curious  and  elaborate  catalogue  of  his  works.  We  shall  confme  ourselves, 
however,  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  to  that  portion  of  his  poetry  which  was 
in  circulation  previous  to  1616. 

It  appears  from  Wilber’s  own  catalogue  of  his  works,"  that  four  of  his  earliest 
poems,  entitled  “ Iter  Hibernicum,”  “ Iter  Horeate,”  “ Patrick’s  Purgatory,”  and 
“ Philaret’s  Complaint,”  were  lost  in  manuscript.  The  first  of  his  published 
productions  was  printed  in  161 1-,  under  the  title  of  “Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt: 
or  Satyricall  Essays.  Divided  into  two  Bookes;”  8vo,  to  which  were  annexed 
“ The  Scourge,”  a satire,  and  “ Certaine  Epigrams,”  This  book,  he  tells  us, 
was  written  in  1611,  and  its  unsparing  severity  involved  him  in  persecution, 
and  condemned  him  for  several  months  to  a prison.  It  was  nevertheless  highly 
popular,  and  underwent  au  eighth  impression  in  1633. 

An  elegant  writer  in  the  British  Bibliographer  has  subjoined  the  following  very 
just  and  interesting  remarks  to  his  notice  of  these  poignant  satires.  “ The  reign 
of  King  James,”  ho  observes,  “ was  not  propitious  to  the  higher  orders  of  poetry. 
AH  those  hold  features,  which  nourished  the  romantic  energies  of  the  age  of  his 
predecessor,  had  been  suppressed  by  the  selfish  pusillanimity  and  pedantic  policy 
of  this  inglorious  monarch.  Loving  llattery,  and  a base  kind  of  luxurious  case, 
he  was  insensible  to  the  ambitions  of  a. gallant  spirit,  and  preferred  the  cold 
and  barren  subtleties  of  scholastic  learning  to  the  breathing  eloquence  of  those 
who  were  really  inspired  by  the  muse.  Poetical  composition  therefore  soon 
assumed  a new  character.  Its  exertions  were  now'  overlaid  by  learning,  and  the 
strange  conceits  of  metaphysical  wit  took  place  of  tho  creations  of  a pure  and 
unsophisticated  fancy.  It  was  thus  that  Donne  wasted  in  the  production  of 
unprofitable  and  short-lived  fruit  tho  powers  of  a most  acute  and  brilliant  mind. 
It  was  thus  that  Phineas  Fletcher  threw  away  upon  an  unmanageable  subject 
the  warblings  of  a copious  and  pathetic  imagination.  The  understanding  was 
more  exercised  in  the  ingenious  distortion  of  artificial  stores,  than  the  faculties 
which  mark  the  poet  in  pouring  forth  the  visions  of  natural  fiction. 

M Such  scones  ns  youthful  poets  dream, 

On  su  mmer  eve,  by  hauuted  stream, 

were  now  Seemed  insipid.  The  Fairy  Fables  of  Gorgeous  Chivalry  were  thought 
too  rude  and  boisterous,  and  too  unphilosophical  tor  the  erudite  car  of  the  book- 
learned  king! 

“ As  writers  of  verse  now  brought  tlieir  compositions  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
prose,  the  epoch  was  favourable  to  the  satirical  class,  for  which  so  much  food  was 
furnished  by-  the  motley  and  vicious  manners  of  the  nation.  Wither,  therefore, 
bursting  with  indignation  at  the  view  of  society  which  presented  itself  to  his  young 
mind,  took  this  opportunity  to  indulge  in  a sort  of  publication,  to  which  the  pro- 
saic taste  of  the  times  was  well  adapted;  but  he  disdained,  and,  perhaps,  felt 
himself  unqualified,  to  use  that  glitter  of  false  ornament,  which  was  now  sule* 

• At  the  end  of  hi*  taFide*  Anglican**,’1  1660. 
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stitutcd  for  the  true  decorations  of  the  muse.  ‘ I have  arrived,’  says  he,  * to  lie 
as  plain  as  a pack-saddle.’ — ‘ Though  you  understand  them  not,  yet  because  you 
see  this  wants  some  line,  phrases  and  flourishes,  as  you  tind  oilier  men’s  writings 
stulfed  withal,  perhaps  you  will  judge  me  unlearned.’ — ‘ Yet  I could  with  ease 
have  amended  it ; for  it  cost  me,  1 protest,  more  labour  to  observe  (his  plainness, 
than  if  I had  more  poetically  trimmed  it.’  ”* 

The  plainness  of  which  Wither  here  professes  himself  to  have  teen  studious, 
forms  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  his  best  writings.  Dismissing  with 
contempt  the  puerilities  and  conceits  which  deformed  the  pages  of  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  cultivated,  with  almost  uniform  assiduity,  a simplicity  of  style, 
and  an  expression  of  natural  sentiment  and  feeling,  which  have  occasioned  the 
revival  of-  his  choicest  compositions  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  will  for  ever 
stamp  them  with  a permanent  value. 

Returning  to  his  Juvenilia,  we  find  that  in  1612  he  published  in  a thin  quarto, 
“ Prince  Henric’s  Obsequies ; or  mournfull  Elegies  upon  his  Death.  With  a sii|>- 
posed  Interlocution  between  the  Ghost  of  Prince  Henry  and  Great  Britaine  ;” 
which  was  follow  ed  the  succeeding  year  by  his  “Epithalamia:  orNuptiall  Poemes," 
4to,  on  the  marriage  of  Frederick  the  Fifth,  with  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
James  the  First.  These  pieces  have  been  re-printed,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in 
his  Kestituta the  Obsequies  contain  forty-five  elegiac  sonnets,  succeeded  by 
an  Epitaph,  the  Interlocution,  and  a Sonnet  of  Death,  in  Latin  rhymes,  with  a 
paraphrastic  translation.  Among  the  numerous  sonnet-writers  of  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  Wither  claims  a most  respectable  place,  and  many  of  these  little 
elegies  deserve,  a rescue  from  oblivion.  We  would  particularly  point  out  Nos.  14 
and  17,  from  whiqh  an  admirable  sonnet  might  he  formed  by  subjoining  six  lines 
of  .the  former  to  the  first  two  quartuorzains  of  the  latter,  and  this  without  the  al- 
teration of  a syllable  ; the  octave  will  then  consist  of  a soliloquy  by  the  poet,  him- 
self, and  the  scstain  be  addressed  to  Elizabeth  the  sister  of  Prince  Henry;  a tran- 
sition which  is  productive  of  a striking  and  happy  eflect: — 

“ Thrice  happy  had  I been,  if  I had  kept  What  Iwas  to  lose  a Prince  so  dignified 

• Within  the  circuit  of  spine  little  Village.  Thy  brother’s  well : and  would  not  change  estates 

In  ignorance  of  Courts  and  Princes  slept,  With  any  prince  that  reigns  beneath  the  skie : 

Manuring  of  an  honest  halfe-plough  tillage  : No,  not  with  all  the  world's  great  potentates : 

Or  else,  I would  I were  as  young ’agea  His  plumes  have  horn  him  to  eternitie  ! — 

As  when  Eliza,  our  last  Phtrnix  died;  He  shall  escape  (for  soth’  Almighty  wills) 

My  childish  yesres  hail  not  conceived  then  The  stormy  Winter  of  ensuing  ills."+ 

In  1614,  our  author  published  “ A Satyre  written  to  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majcstie,”  8vo;  and  “The  Shepherds  Pipe,”  8vo';  the  latter,  a production  of 
high  poetical  merit,  having  being  composed  in  conjunction  with  Browne,  the 
author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

In  1615,  appeared  “The  Shepheard’s  Hunting:  Being  certaitio  Eglogues, 
written  during  the  time  of  the  Author’s  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsey,  ” 
8\o.  This  was  intended  as  a continuation  of  the  “Shepheard’s  Pipe,"  and 
is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  prior  portion:  Phillips,  indeed,  speaking 
of  Wither,  says,  “ the  most  of  poetical  fancy,  which  I remember  to  have 
found  in  any  of  his  writings,  is  in  a little  piece  of  pastoral  poetry,  called  “The 
Shepheard’s  Hunting. 

The  next  work  with  which  Wither  favoured  us,  though  not  published  for  ge- 
neral circulation  before  1619,  yet,  as  the  stationer,  George  Norton,  tells  us,,  had 
been  “long  since  imprinted  for  the  use  of  the  author,  to  bestow  on  such  .as  had 
voluntarily  requested  it  in  way  of  adventure;  words  which  seem  to  intimate,  that 
it  had  been  dispersed  for  the  purpose  of  pecuniary  return,  and  probably  with  the 
intent  of  supporting  the  bard  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsea.  It  has 
accordingly  a title-page  which  implies  a second  impression,  and  is  termed  “Fi— 

British  Bibliographer,  No.  I 4 5,  t liestituta,  No.  \ I.  |».  394 
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delia.  Newly  corrected  anil  augmented.”  This  is  a work  which  ought  to  have 
protected  the 'memory  of  Wither  from  the  sarcasms  of  Butler,  Swift,  and  Pope; 
for  it  displays  a vein  of  poetry  at  once  highly  elegant,  impassioned,  and  de- 
scriptive. To  “ Fidelia”  was  lirst  annexed  the  two  exquisite  songs,  reprinted  by 
Dr.  Percy,  commencing 


and 


“ Shall  I,  wasting  in  diapaire,” 

“ Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leave  me.”  * 


We  shall  close  thelistof  those  works  of  Wither  that* fa II  within  the  era  to  which 
we  are  limited,  by  noticing  his  “Faire  Virtue:  the  Mistresse  of  Phil'arete,”  8vo. 
This  beautiful  production,  glowing  with  all  the  ardours  of  a poetic  fancy,  was  one 
of  his  earliest  compositions,  and  is  alluded  to  in  his  “ Satire  to  the  King,”  in  1014, 
before  which  period  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  was  widely  circulated  in  manu- 
script; for  in  a prefatory  epistle  to  the  copy  of  162 2,  published  by  John  Grismand, 
hut  which  was  originally  prefixed  -to  an  anonymous  edition  printed  by  John 
M irriot,  and  not  now  supposed  to  be  in  existence,  Wither  tells  us,  that  “ the 
poem  was  composed  many  years  agone,  and,  unknown  to  the  author,  got  out  of  his 
custody  by  an  acquaintance.;”  and  he  adds,  “when  I first  composed  it,  1 well  liked 
thereof,  and  it  well  enough  became  my  years.”  To  high  praise,  of  this  work  in  its 
poetical  capacity,  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  annexed  the  important  remarks,  that  it 
unfolds  a more  perfect  system  of  female  tuition  than  is  any  where  else  to  be  dis- 
covered. ' , 

The  great  misfortune  of  Wither  was,  that  the  multitude  of  his  subsequent  pub- 
lications, many  of  which  were  written  during  Jhe  effervescence  of  party  zeal,  and 
are  frequently  debased  by  coarse  and  vulgar  language,  overwhelmed  the  merits  of 
his  earlier  productions.  Yet  it  must  tie  conceded,  that  his  prose,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  authorship,  generally  exhibits  great  strength,  perspicuity,  and 
freedom  from  affectation;  and  on  the  best  of  his  poetical  effusions  we  may  cheer- 
ftilly  assent  to  the  following  encomium  of  an  able  and  impartial  judge : — “If 
poetry  lie  the  power  of  commanding  the  imagination,  conveyed  in  measure  and 
expressive  epithets,  Wither  was  truly  a poet.  Perhaps  there  is  no  w here  to  lie 
found  a greater  variety  of  English  measure  than  in  his  writings  (Shakspeare 
excepted),  more  energy  of  thought,  or  more  frequent  development  of  the  delicate 
filaments  of  the  human  heart. "f 

40.  Wotton,  Sir  IIexry.  . This  elegant  scholar  and  accomplished  gentleman 
was  forty-eight  years  of  age  when  Shakspeare  died,  being  born  at  Boughton-Hall 
in  Kent,  in  1568.  His  correspondence  with  Milton  on  the  subject  of  Conuis  in 
1638,  is  on  record,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent 
in  1598,  after  a residence  of  nine  years  in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  would  not  long 
remain  a stranger  either  to  the  reputation  or  the  person  of  the  great  Dramatic. 
Luminary  of  his  times.  , 

Having  mentioned  these  great  poets  as  contemporaries  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  it 
may  be  a subject  of  pleasing  speculation  to  conjecture  how  far  they  could  be  per- 
sonally known  to  each  other.  The  possibility  of  some  intercourse  of  this  kind, 
though  transient,  seems  to  have  forcibly  struck  the  mind  of  an  elegant  poet  and 
critic  of  the  present  day ; speaking  of  Comus,  presented  at  Ludlow-Castle  in  1634, 
he  remarks, — “Much  it  has  appeared  to  me  of  the  Shakspearean  diction  and 
numbers  and  form  of  sentiment  may  be  traced  in  this  admirable  and  delightful 
Drama : in  which  the  streams  of  the  Avon  mix  with  those  of  the  Arno,  of  the 
Mincius,  and  the  Ilissus.  Part  of  Milton’s  affectionate  veneration,  beside  what 
arises  from  congenial  mind,  may  have  arisen  from  personal  respect.  At  the  death 
of  Shakspeare,  Milton  was  in  his  eighth  year. 


* Keliques,  vol  iii.  4th  edit.  p.  190 — ‘2H4. 

+ Dalrymple’*  Extracts  from  Wither’*  Juvenilia,  17H6. 
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Jain  legere,  et  qu®  sit  poieral  cognosce  rc  Virtus.” 

“ It  is  hardly  probable  that  they  never  met.  Shakspeare,  if  they  did  see  each 
other,  could  not  but  be  charmed  with  the  countenance  and  manners  of  a boy  like 
Milton : and  Milton,  whose  mind  was  never  childish,  and  whose  countenance  at 
ten  has  the  modest  but  decisive  character  of  his  high  destiny,  would  feel  the  in- 
terview: his  young  heart  would  dilate,  and  every  recollection  would  bring  Shak- 
speare, once  seen  and  heard,  to  his  remembrance  and  imagination  w ith  increasing 
force.”  * 

The  most  powerful  circumstance  which  militates  against  this  interesting  sup- 
position, is,  that,  if  such  an  interview  had  taken  place,  we  should,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  found  it  recorded  in  the  minor  poems,  Latin  or  English,  of  Milton,  who 
has  there  preserved  many  of  the  occurrences  of  his  youthful  days,  and  would 
scarcely  haVe  failed,  we  think,  to  put  the  stamp  of  immortality  on  such  an  event. 

The  poetry  of  Wotton,  though  cliiefly  written  for  the  amusement  of  his  leisure, 
and  through  the  excitement  of  casual  circumstances,  possesses  the  invaluable  at- 
tractions of  energy,  simplicity,  and  the  most  touching  morality;  it  comes  warm 
from  the  heart,  and  whether  employed  on  an  amatory  or  didactic  subject,  makes 
its  appropriate  impression  with  an  air  of  sincerity  which  never  fails  to  delight.  Of 
this  description  are  the  pieces  entitled,  “A  Farewell  tothe  Vanities  ofthe  World;” 
the  “Character  of  a llappy  Life,”  and  the  Lines  on  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
One  of  his  earliest  pieces,  being  “ written  in  his  youth,”  was  printed  in  Davi- 
son’s “Poetical  Rhapsody,”  1602,  and  his  Remains  were  collected  and  published 
by  his  amiable  friend  Isaac  Walton.  Sir  llenrv  died,  Provost  of  Eton,  in  De- 
cember, 1639,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  drawing  up  these  Critical  Notices  of  the  principal  poets  who,  independent 
of  the  Drama,  flourished  during  the  life-time  of  Shakspeare,  we  have  been 
guided  chiefly  by  the  consideration  of  their  positive  merit,  or  great  incidental 
popularity;  and  few,  if  any,  who,  on  these  bases,  call  for  admission,  have  pro- 
bably been  overlooked.  There  is  one  poet,  however,  whose  memory  has  been 
preserved  by  Philips,  and  of  whom,  from  the  high  character  given  of  him  by 
this  critic,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a few  words  ; for  if  the  following  eulogium 
on  the  compositions  of  this  writer  bo  not  the  result  of  a marked  partiality,  it 
should  stimulate  to  an  ardent  enquiry  after  manuscripts  so  truly  valuable. 

“ John  Lake,  a lino  old  Queen  Elizabeth’s  gentleman,  who  was  living  within 
my  remembrance,  and  whoso  several  Poems,  had  they  not  had  the  ill  fate  to 
remain  unpublisht,  when  much  better  meriting  than  many,  that  are  in  print, 
might  possibly  have  gained  him  a name  not  much  inferior,  if  not  equal  to  Dray- 
ton, and  others  of  the  next  rank  to  Spenser ; but  they  are  all  to  be  produc't  in 
manuscript,  namely  his  “ Poetical  Vision,'  his  ‘ Alarm  to  the  Poets,’  his 
‘ Twelve  Months,’  his  ‘ Guy  of  Warwick,  a Heroic  Poem’  (at  least  as  much  as 
many  others  that  are  so  entitled),  and  lastly  his  * Supplement  to  Chaucer's 
Squire’s  Tale.’  "f 

It  hashappened  unfortunately  for  Lane,  that  the  only  specimen  of  his  writings 
which  has  met  the  eye  of  a modern  critic,  has  proved  a source  of  disappoint- 
ment. VVarton,  after  recording  that  a copy  of  Lane’s  supplement  to  Chaucer 
existed  in  the  Ashmoloan  Museum  at  Oxford,  adds,  “ I conceived  great  expec- 
tations of  him  on  reading  Phillips's  account.  Rut  I was  greatly  disappointed,  for 
Lane’s  performance,  upon  perusal,  proved  to  be  not  only  an  inartificial  imitation 
of  Chaucer’s  manner,  but  a weak  effort  of  invention.”  This  discovery,  how- 
ever,. should  not  arrest  all  future  research  ; for  his  four  preceding  poems,  of 
which  the  latter  two  must  necessarily,  from  their  titles,  be  of  considerable  length, 
may  yet  warrant  tho  decision  of  Phillips. § 

* M Laura  : or  an  Anthology  of  Sonnets.”  By  Lapel  Lofft  6 voU.  Pref.  p.  cxliv. 

t Thcatnlm  Pnetnrnm  apuil  Brydges,  p.  318,  319.  $ OhsemUioas  on  Spenser,  toI.  ».  p.  155,  156. 

$ It  may  he  umThI  in  thi«t  note,  to  place,  in  immediate  junta-position,  the  names  of  the  Poets 
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To  this  brief  summary  of  Master-Bards  we  shall  now  subjoin,  in  a tabular  and 
alphabetic  form,  a catalogue  of  those  numerous  minor  poets  who  were  content  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  more  splendid  talent.  In  carrying  this  arrangement  into 
execution,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  after  the  example  of  Kitson,  to  dignify  with 
the  name  of  poet  every  individual  who  contributed  a single  copy  of  verses,  as  a 
tribute  to  contemporary  merit — a prostitution  of  the  title  which  appears  truly 
ridiculous ; for  though  hulk  be  no  proof  of  excellence,  yet  were  we  to  assign  the 
name  of  poet  to  every  penner  of  a stanza,  the  majority  of  those  who  barely  read 
and  write,  might  be  included  in  the  list.  To  those  alone,  therefore,  who  cither 
published  themselves,  or  had  their  productions  thrown  into  a collective  form  by 
others,  will  the  appellation  be  allotted. 

With  a view  to  simplicity  and  brevity,  tho  Table  will  consist  but  of  three  parts; 
the  first,  occupied  by  the  names  of  the  poets;  the  second,  by  abbreviated  titles  of 
their  works,  with  their  dates  ; and  the  third,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  similar  epithets,  will  contain  arbitrary  marks,  designative  of  the  general 
merit  of  their  writings,  and  forming  a kind  of  graduated  scale.  Thus  mediocri- 
ty will  be  designated  by  a line  (|);  excellence  will  be  expressed  by  eight 
asterisks  before  the  mark  of  mediocrity  (**"***"|);  and  absolute  icorthlessnees 
by  eight  after  it  (|****'***)  while  the  intermediate  shades  of  merit  will  be  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out  by  the  intervening  asterisks.  Occasional  notes,  where  pecu- 
liarity of  any  kind  may  call  for  them,  will  be  added. 

On  this  plan  of  tabular  construction,  the  tediousness  of  a mere  catalogue  will, 
in  a great  measure,  be  avoided;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  adequately  accurate 
view  be  given  of  the  multiplicity  and  diffusion  of  poetical  composition  which  per- 
vaded this  fertile  period. 


whom  we  have  thus  enumerated,  as  leaders  of  a great  portion  of  their  Art,  duriug  a period  of  half  a 
century. 

1.  Beaumont.  Sir  John. — 2.  Breton. — 3.  Browne.— 4 Chalkhill. — 6.  Chhpman. — 6 Churchyard  — 
7.  Constable — 8 Daniel — 9.  Davies. — 10.  Davors. — 11.  Donne. — 1*2.  Drayton.— 13-  Drummond.— 
14.  Fairfax. — 15.  Fitigeffrcy. — 16.  Fletcher,  Giles. — 17.  Fletrhrr.  Phinean. — 18.  Gascoigne — 19  Greene. 
— 20.  Hall. — 21  Hurington. — 22.  Jonaon. — 23.  Lodge. — 24.  Marlowe. — 25.  Marston. — 26.  Niccola. — 
27.  Raleigh. — 28.  Snckville. — 29  Southwell. — 30.  Spenser. — 31.  Stirling. — 32.  Sydney  —33.  Sylvester. 
—34.  Turberville.— 35.  Tusser. — 36.  Warner. — 37.  Walton. — 38.  Willobie. — 39.  Wither.— 40.  \Vot- 
ton. — Lane. 
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TABLE  OF  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS  POETS, 

DI  KING  THE  AGE  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


SCALE. 


1 

| 
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Acheley , Thomas.  44  A most  lamentable  and  tragical  Histone.”  12mo.  . 1576 

A translation  from  a novel  of  Bandcllo.  . . . . | ♦ 

Anderson,  James.  Ane  godly  treatis,  calit  the  first  and  second  cummiog  of  Christ, 

with  the  tone  of  the  wintersnycht.  16mo.  Edin.  . • 1595  I* 

Andretrc,  Thomas.  The  Unmasking  of  a feminine  Machiavell.  4lo.  . 1604  |* 

Armeson,  James.  Carolana,  lhal  is  to  say,  a Poeme  in  Honour  of  our  King,  Charles- 
James,  Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  Charles,  &tc.  4lo.  . 1614 

Arthinyton,  Henry . Principal!  Points  of  Holy  Profession.  4to.  . . 1607  I** 

Mke,  James.  Elizabeths  Triumphans.  4to.  Blank  Verse.  . . 1588  I* 

Avale , Lemeke • A Commemoration  or  Dirge  of  bastarde  Edmonde  Boner.  8vo.  1659  | 

Balnevis,  Harry.  Confession  of  Faith,  conleining  how  the  troubled  man  should  sceke 
refuge  at  his  Hod.  l*2tno.  Edin.  . , . 1584 

Bamrjicldr , Richard.  Cynthia  with  cerleyne  Sonnettcs  and  the  Legend  of  Cassandra. 

1594  I 


The  A flecl  innate  Shepherd.  16mo.  f ....  1595  «| 

The  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia.  4 to.  . , . 1598  | 

Barnes , Bamabe.  Parlhenophil  and  Parlhenope.  Sonnettcs,  Madrigales,  Elegies  and 
Odes.  . . . . . . 1593  * 

A Divine  Centurie  of  Spirituall  Sonneltes.  $ . • . 1595  * 

Bastard,  Thomas.  Chrestoleros.  Seven  Books  of  Epigrams.  8yo.  $ . 1595  « 

Batman,  Stephen.  The  Travayled  Pylgrime.  4to.  . . 1569  *** 


Beverley , Peter.  The  History  of  Ariodanto  and  Jeneura.  Svo.  2d  edit.  From 
Ariosto.  ......  1600  I 


Bieston.  Roger.  The  Bayte  and  Snore  of  Fortune.  Folio,  ten  leaves.  No  date,  -j-f 
Blenerhasset , Thomas.  The  Seconde  Part  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates.  4to.  1578  |* 


Boucher y Arthur.  A Fable  of  /Esop  Versified.  Svo.  . . 1566 

Bourman,  Nicholas.  A Friendelic  Well  Wishinge  to  such  as  endure.  A Ballad.  1581 
Bradshan',  Thomas.  The  Shepherd's  Starre.  4to.  . . . 1591 

Brathiraytc,  Richard.  The  Golden  Fleece,  with  other  poems.  Sm.  Svo.  . 1611  I 

The  Poets  Willow,  or  the  Passionate  Shepherd.  Svo.  . . 1614  j 


u Here,  through  the  course  of  twenty  sonnets,  not  inelegant,  and  which  were  exceedingly  popular,  the 
poet  bewails  his  unsuccessful  love  for  a beautiful  youth,  by  the  nnmr  of  (lanymede,  in  a strain  of  the 
most  tender  passion,  yet  with  profession*  of  the  chastest  affection.”  Warton’s  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  405  — It 
was  the  fashion,  at  this  period,  to  imitate  the  second  Eclogue  of  Virgil. 

t The  Sonnets  of  Barnes,  which  arc  written  in  strict  adherence  to  the  recurring  riiwa  of  the  Italian 
school,  frequently  possess  no  inconsiderable  beauties.  The  Sonnet  on  C ontent,  selected  by  Mr.  Belov 
(vol.  ii.  p.  78),  from  Parthenophil,  is  highly  pleading  and  harmonious,  and  at  least  twenty  of  his  ceuteunry 
may  be  pronounced,  both  iu  imagery  and  versification,  above  mediocrity. 

§ Slu-ppard,  in  his  Poems,  1651,  remarks  that  “ none  in  England,  save  Bastard  ami  Harington,  have 
divulged  epigrams  worth  notice.”  A beautiful  specimen  of  his  Epigrams  is  given  by  Mr.  Park,  iu  “Ceusura 
Literaria,”  vol.  iv  n 375. 

To  this  poet,  Nash  dedicated  his  * Strange  Newes,”  ice.  1592,  in  the  subsequent  curious  terms  : “To 
the  most  copious  carminist  of, our  lime,  and  famous  persecutor  of  Priscian,  his  verie  friend  maister  Apr* 
lapis.” — Vide  Rtf  sort,  p.  131  note. 
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A Slrnpp«do  for  Ihc  I>i veil . Epigram  nnd  Sol y res.  Bvo.  . in  1 5 I 

Brirc,  Thomas.  The  Courte  of  Venus  Moralized.  . 1587 

Songes  «ud  SonneUc*.  .....  1567  j 

Broughton,  Rowland.  A Briefe  Discourse  of  Ibe  l.yfe  sod  Death  of  Ibe  late  Right 

High  and  Honourable  Sir  William  1’awlct,  Knight.  . . 157*  |.» 

Brooke,  Thomas.  Certayne  Verses  In  the  lime  of  his  imprisonment,  the  day  before 
his  dealbe.  Norwich.  .....  1570 

Brooke,  Christopher.  Elegy  on  Prince  Henry.  . . . , . 1613 

Eclogues.  Dedicated  to  IVm  Browne.  + . . . 1614  | 

Bryskett,  Lodorrick.  The  Mourning  Muses  of  Lod.  Bryskelt  upon  the  dealhe  of  the 
most  noble  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  knight.  $ ....  1567  »| 

Bue,  Sir  George.  A«?nt  flsAvrofMor.  An  Eclog  treating  of  Crownes,  and  of  Gar- 
landes,  and  to  whom  of  right  they  apperlaine.  4lo.  . . 1605  »| 

Caror,  Richard.  “Godfrey  of  Bulloignc,  or  the  Recoverie  of  Hiernsalem."  First 
Five  Cantos  translated  from  Tasso.  First  edition,  no  date.  Second,  4lo.  . 1594  | • 
Carpenter,  John.  A Sorrowfull  Song  for  sinfull  sotdes.  8vo.  . 1 580 

Chester,  Robert.  “ Loves  Martyr,  or  Rosalins  Complaint.”  From  the  Italian  of 
Torquato  Cceliano.  “ With  the  true  Legend  of  famous  King  Arthur.”  § 1601  |« 

Chetlle.  Henry.  The  Pope’s  pitiful  Lamentation  for  tha  death  of  his  deere  darling 
Don  Joan  of  Austria.  4to.  . . . ..'  . 1578 

“ The  Forest  of  Fancy.”  Consisting  of  apothegmes,  histories,  songs,  sonnets  and 
epigrams.  4lo.  . . , . ...  1579 

A Doleful!  Ditty  or  sorowful  sonet  of  the  Lord  Darly,  some  time  King  of 
Scots.  . . . . ....  . 1579  | 

Chute,  Anthony.  Beawtie  Dishonoured,  written  under  the  title  of  Shore's  Wife.  4to. 

. 1593 

Procris  and  Cephalus.  tt  . • • |* 

Clapham,  Henoch . A Briefe  of  the  Bible's  History  ; Drawee  first  into  English  poesy. 

8vo.  Edin.  ......  1596  |»4H» 

Copley,  Anthony.  Loves  Owle ; an  idle  conceited  Dialogue  betwene  Love  and  on 
Olde-man.  4lo.  ......  1595 

A Fig  for  Fortune.  4lo.  .....  1596  |«* 

Cotte*ford , Thomas.  A Prayer  to  Dannyell.  . . 1570 

Cotton , Roger.  An  Armor  of  Proofe,  brought  from  the  Tower  of  David.  4lo.  1596 
A Spirituall  Song.  4to.  . ...  . . 1596 

Cut  rote,  Elizabeth.  Ane  Godly  Dream.  4<o.  Edin.  . . . 1603  | 

Cutwode,  T.  Callha-poetarum,  or  the  Bumble  Bee,  4lo.  . . 1599 

Davidstone,  Johnc.  Ane  Brief  Commendation  of  Uprichlnes,  &.c.  in  Inglis  Meter. 

4to.  . . . . . . .1573 

A Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  two  worlhye  Chrillians.  In  English  Meter. 

8vo.  . . . . . . . 1595 

Darics,  John.  TheScourgeof  Folly.  Consisting  of  satyricall  Epigramms,  etc.  8vo.  1611 
Humours  Heavn  on  Earth.  .....  1605 

Microcosmos.  The  Discovery  of  the  Little  World,  with  the  government  thereof. 

4 to.  . . . . . . 1603 

The  Muses  Sacrifice  ; or  Divine  Meditations.  12mo.  . . 161*2 

Wittes  Pilgrimage  (by  Poeticall  Essaies),  through  a World  of  amorous  Sonnets, 
etc.  4to.  . . . . . .16. 

•f  For  an  account  of  thin  author,  see  British  Bibliographer.  No.  VIII.  p.  235.  In  this,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, I have  ouly  inserted  the  pieces  published  during  the  life  of  Shakspeare. 

$ Two  pieces  by  this  writer,  entitled  **  The  Mourning  Muse  of  Tbestvlis,”  nod  “ A Pastorall  Acglogue 
upon  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,”  have  been  inserted  in  Spenser’s  Work*  (Todd’s  edit,  vol  viii.  p.  06. 
ct  seq  ).  ami  probably  form  the  contents  of  MThe  Mourning  Muses. ” . He  is  described  by  Spenser  as  a 
swain  “ Of  geutJe  wit  and  daintie  sweet  device,”  and  if,  as  Hilstm  assert*  (Bihliogrupti.  Poet.  p.  140),  u w© 
probably  owe  much  that  has  descended  to  us  of  the  incomparable  “ Faery  Queen,”  to  this  poet,  we  are 
greatly  his  debtors  indeed. 

§ To  these  poems  hr  Chester,  arc  added  on  the  first  subject,  which,  he  tells  us,  u allegorically  shadow* 
the  truth  of  love,  in  the  constant  fate  of  the  phoenix  and  turtle,*  poems  by  Shakspeare,  Jouson,  Mursion, 
Chapman,  and  others. — Vide  Ritnun.  p 159 

tt  KiUon  remarks, — “This  is  probably  the  |»oem  alluded  to  in  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  : — 

“ Not  ShafnltiK  to  Proems  was  so  true, 

As  Shafalus  to  Procru*,  I to  you.”  Page  170. 

It  That  Wittes  Pilgrimage  was  written  before  1611,  is  evident  from  its  being  alluded  to  in  his  “ Scourge 
for  l*nper-Per9ccutor»  annexed  to  the  “Scourge  of  Folly,”  printed  in  this  year. 
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A Select  Second  Husband  for  Sir  Thus.  Overburie’s  Wife.  Small  Svo.  . 1616 

Mirum  in  Modum.  f . . . . . 1602  | » • 

Davison,  Francis . I Sonnols,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madrigals,  and  Epigrams,  by  Fran- 
Dari son,  Walter.  f cis  ami  Waller  Davison,  brethren.  12rno.  i . 1602  « | 

DcUme,  Thomas.  Strange  Histories,  or  songes  and  sonnets  of  kinges,  princes,  dukes, 

lords,  ladyes,  knights,  and  geiillemen  : etc.  4to.  $ . . 1612  |« 

Dcrrirke,  John.  The  Image  of  Irelande.  4to.  . . . 1581  |* 

Donricke,  Ann.  The  French  Historic.  4to.  . . . 1589 

Drant,  1 homos.  A Medicinable  Moral!,  that  is,  the  two  bookes  of  Horace  his  sa- 
lyrcs,  engly shed,  etc.  4to.  . . . . . 1566 

Horace  his  Arte  of  Poetrie,  pislles,  and  satyres,  englished.  4lo.  . 1567 

Ureg.  Nazianzen,  his  eplgrammes,  and  spiriluall  sentences.  8vo.  ft  • I* 

Edirardcs , C.  The  Mansion  of  Myrlhe  ....  1581 

Eldcrlon,  William.  Elderton's  Solace  in  tyme  of  bis  sickness,  contayning  sundrie 

sonels  upon  many  pilbe  parables.  ....  1578  !• 

Various  Ballads  from  1560  to.  . . . . 1590  |* 

Elciden , Edmond.  The  Closet  of  Counselles.  Translated  and  collected  out  of  divers 
aucthors  into  English  verse.  Svo.  ....  1569 

The  History  of  Pisislralus  and  Catanea.  12 mo. 

Evans,  Lares.  The  Fyrstd  twoo  Satars  or  Poyscs  of  Orace.  . • 1564 

Evans , William.  Tharnesiades,  or  Chastities  Triumph.  Svo.  $S  . 1602  *| 

Fatner,  Dudley.  The  Song  of  Songs.  Translated  out  of  the  Hebrue  into  Englishe 
Meeter.  • Svo.  -.  . . . .-  . 1587 

Fennor , William.  Fennor’s  Descriptions.  4to.  fft  • • • *616  I* 

Ferrers,  George.  Legends  pf  Dame  Eleanor  Cobham  and  Humfrcy  Plantagcnet — * 

in  the  Myrrour  for  Magistrates,  ....  1578  |« 

Fetherstone,  Christopher,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremie,  in  prose  and  meeter,  with 
apt  notes  to  singe  them  vithall.  Svo.  ....  1587 

Fleming , Abraham.  * The  Bucolikes  of  P.  Yirgilius  Maro,  with  alphabetical!  anno- 
tations. ' . . . . . . . 1575  |* 

The  (leorglks  or  Huralls : conteyning  four  books.  4lo.  • . . 1589  |* 

Fletcher , Robot.  An  Epitaph  or  briefe  Lamentation  for  the  late  Quecnc.  4to. 

1603 

Fraunee^  Abraham.  The  Lamentation  of  Amlntas  for  the  death  of  Phillis  : para- 

phrastically  translated  out  of  Latine  into  English  hexameters.  4to.  . 15SS  |* 
**  The  Arcadian  llheloricke.”  Verse  and  Prose.  Svo.  . . 1588  |* 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Emanuel.  Conteining  the.  nativity,  passion,  burial, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ:  Logeather  with  certaine  psalmes  of  David.  4lo.  1591  |* 


■f  Beside  these  production*  here  enumerated,  Davies  published,  in  1617, 44  Wits  Bedlam,”  Svo ; contain- 
ing not  less  than  400  Epigrams,  and  about  80  Epitaphs,  'l'his  writer  usually  designated  himself  by  the  title 
of  John  Davies  of  Hereford. — He  also  wrote  44  The  Holy  Hood,  or  Christ’s  Crosse,”  1609. 

t These  poetical  brothers  published  their  poems  with  the  above  title,  in  a valuable  Collection  of 
Metrical  Miscellanies,  called  44  A Poetical  Rapnodic,”  1602,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  They  are 
introduced  in  the  Table  os  being  the  principal  contributors,  and  as  distinguishing  their  pieces  by  a se- 
parate title  or  division. 

§ This  writer  was  the  most  popular  ballad-maker  of  his  day  ; he  was  by  trade  a silk-weaver,  and  the 
compiler  of  various  Garlands,  under  the  titles  of  44  The  Garland  of  Good  Will ;”  uThe  Garland  of  Delight,” 
&c.  Nash,  in  his  44  Have  with  you  to  Saffron- Walden,”  1596,  says,  that  44  his  muse  from  the  first  peeping 
forth,  hath  stood  at  livery  at  an  alehouse  wiape,  never  exceeding  a penny  a quart  day  nor  night ; and  thiw 
deere  yearc,  together  with  the  silencing  of  his  looms,  scarce  that ; he  being  constrained  to  tu-lake  himself 
to  carded  ale  : whence  it  proceedeth,  that  since  44  Candlemas,”  or  his  jigge  of  u John  for  the  King  not 
one  merrie  dittie  will  come  from  him,  but 44  The  thunder-bolt  against  swearers,  Repent  England,  repent,” 
and  ‘The  strange  judgements  of  God.**4 

Drant  sai  a copious  Latin  Poet,  hating  published  two  miscellanies  under  the  titles  of  uSylva,”  and 
“ Poe  nut  ta  Varia.” 

A quotation  from  one  of  the  songs  or  ballads  of  this  drunken  rhymer,  is  to  be  found  in  44  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,”  commencing 

44  The  god  of  love, 

, That  sits  above.” 

§§  This  poem,  of  which  a |>vior  edition  is  noticed  in  44  Centura  Literaria,”  vol  v.  p.  349,  as  published  in 
4to,  1600,  i*  conjectured  fop  Ritson,  p.  201,  to  have  been  the  production  of  \yilliam  Evans,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  lovers  of  old  English  poetry,  by  his  culogiun)  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Spenser’s  44  Faerie 
Qucene,”  1500.  The  44 Tharnesiades,”  which  cousuis  of  three  books  or  cantos,  is  written  With  vigour, 
and  exhibits  some  pleading  poi  ticui  pictures. 

ttt  This  thin  volume  of  22  leaves,  consists  of  seven  poetical  speeches  44  spoken  before  the  King  and 
(Jueeut  most  excellent  Majestic,  the  Prince  his  highnesse,  and  the  Lndy  Elisabeth's  Grace.” 
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The  ('ountessc  of  Pembroke’s  lvychurch.  Conteioing  the  affectionate  life,  and  un- 
fortunate dealh  of  Phillis  and  Amyntas.  4to.  • . . 1591  |* 

The  Third  Part  of  the  Couotesse  of  Pembroke’s  lvychurch : entitled:  Aminlas 
Dale.  4 to.  . . . . . . 1592  1* 

Heliodorus’s  Ethiopics.  8vo.f  . ...  1591  |« 

Freeman , Thomas.  Hub  and  a Great  Cast:  and  Runne  and  a Great  Cast.  The 
second  bow le.  In  200  Epigrams.  4to.  $ . . 1614  | 

Fulirell , Utpian.  The  Flower  of  Fame.  Conteioing  the  bright  Renowne,  and  most 
fortunate  raigne  of  Kiug  Henry  the  viij.  4lo.  . . . 1575 

Gale , Dimilan.  Pyramua  and  Thisbe.  $ ....  1597  * 

Gamaye,  William.  Linsi-Woolsle:  or  Two  Centuries  of  Epigramroes.  12mo.  |fl613  **»•* 

Garter,  Barnard.  The  Tragicall  History  of  two  English  Lovers.  8vo.  . 1505 

Gifford , Humphrey.  A Posie  of  Gilloflowcrs,  eche  differing  from  other  in  colour 
and  odour,  yet  all  sweete.  4lo.  ....  1580  »| 

Golding , Arthur.  The  xv.  Hookes  of  P.  Ovidius  Naso,  enlytuled  Metamorphosis,  a 
worke  very  pleasaunt  and  delectable.  4 to'.  . . . 15G7  «| 

Googe , Barnaby.  The  Zodiake  of  Life,  written  by  the  godly  and  learned  poet  IMar- 
cellus  PaUingcnius  Stetlatus,  wherein  are  conleyned  twelve  bookes.  Newly  trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  4to.  • . . • 1565  | 

The  Popish  Ringdome,  or  reigne  of  Antichrist.  Written  in  Latine  verse  by  Thomas 
Naogcorgus,  and  Englyshed  by  Barnaby  Googe.  4to,  It  • • 1570  | 

The  overthrow  of  the  Gowte:  written  in  Latin  verse,  by  Chr.  Balista,  translated  by 
B.  G.  8vo.  $$  . • . . . . 1577  I 

Gordon,  Patrick.  The  Famous  History  of  the  Valiant  Bruce,  in  heroic  verse.  4lo.  1615  «| 

Gorges , Sir  Arthur.  The  Olympian  Catastrophe,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
most  heroicall  Lord  Henry,  late  illustrious  Prince  of  Wales,  etc.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Gorges,  Knight,  f+f  ......  1612 

Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  containing  the  Civil  Warres  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Written 
in  Latine  Heroicall  Verse  by  M.  Annaeus  Lucanus.  Translated  into  English 
verse  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  Knight.  . . . 1614  *1 

Gossan,  Stephen.  Speculum  Humanum.  In  stanzas  of  eleven  lines.  #1  . 1580  j 

Grange  John.  His  Garden  : pleasant  to  the  eare  and  delightful  to  the  reader,  if  he 

abuse  not  the  scent  of  the  floures.  4to.  $$$  . . • 1577  |« 

Greene,  Thomas.  A Poet’s  Vision  and  a Prince’s  Gloric.  4to.  . . 1603 

Greepe,  7 homos.  The  true  and  perfect  Newes  of  the  woortby  and  valiaunt  exploytes, 

performed  and  doone  by  that  valiant  knight  Syr  Frauncis  Drake.  4lo.  . 1587  |« 

G revile , Sir  Fulke.  Poems,  viz. 

Calico,  a collection  of  109  songs. 

A Treatise  of  Human  Learning,  in  150  stanzas. 

L:pon  Fame  and  Honour,  in  86  stanzas. 

A Treatise  of  Wars,  in  68  stanzas. 

f Fraunce  also  published  in  a work  of  bis,  entitled  “The  Lawyer*  Logieke,”  1588,  an  hexameter 
version  of  Virgil’s  Alexis.  His  affectation  of  Latin  metres  lias  condemned  him  to  oblivion,  for  &k  Phillips 
justly  remarks,  w they  neither  become  the  English,  nor  any  other  modern  language.” — Edit,  a pud 
Brydues , p.  109. 

% Wood  tells  us  (Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  p.  398),  that  Freeman  was  held  in  esteem  by  Donne,  Daniel, 
Chapman,  and  Shakspeare;  and  to  these  poets,  and  to  Spenser,  he  ha*  addressed  epigram*'  For  nu- 
merous specimens  of  this  poet,  see  VVarton,  vol.  iv.  Ellis,  and  Park  in  Ceusura  Lit.  vol.  iv.  p.  129. 

§ This  poem  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Greene's  “History  of  Arbasto,”  1617,  where  it  is  termed 
u a lovely  poem.”  It  was  reprinted  in  1626.  On  Greene's  authority,  1 have  ranked  it  beyond  me- 
diocrity. 

+-{•  A collection  which  consists,  observes  Mr.  Park,  M of  the  saddest  trash  that  ever  assumed  the  name 
of  Epigrams.” 

The  “ Popish  Kingdome  ” consist*  of  four  book*,  of  which  the  last  contains  a curious  and  interest*- 
ing  description  of  feasts,  holidays,  and  Christmas  games  ; including,  of  course,  many  of  the  customs,  and 
almost  all  the  amusements  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  written. 

$$  Besid  es  these  work*,  Googe  published  in  1563,  “ Eglogs,  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnets,”  12tno. 

•ff-j  “A  Poem  in  manuscript,  of  considerable  length,  together  witn  some  Sonnet*,  preserved  a|ftoag*l 
numerous  treasures  of  a similar  nature,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  now 
belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford.” — Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

This  noein  wus  printed,  says  Ritsoo,  at  the  end  of  Kenton's  w Mirror  of  man's  life,”  1580.  Gosson 
is  introduced  here  iu  consequence  of  the  celebrity  attributed  to  him  by  Wood,  who  declares,  that  “ for 
his  admirable  penning  of  pastoral*,  he  was  ranked  with  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Tho.  Chaloner,  Edm.  Spenser, 
Abrah.  Fraunce,  and  Rich.  Berufield.” 

m This  forms  the  second  part  of  a work  by  the  same  writer,  called  “ The  Golden  Aphroditis,”  aud 
couHists  of  19  piece*,  four  of  which  are  iu  prose. 
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Remain*,  consisting  of  polilical  and  philosophical  poems. 

* Poems  in  England's  Helicon,  j . . . . Hi 00  j 

Griffin,  B.  4 ‘ Fidessa,  more  chaste  than  kinde.”  A collection  of  amatory  sonnets. 

12mo.  .......  1506 

Griffith , William.  The  Epitaph  of  the  worthie  .Knight  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord 

President  ol  W ales.  Small  8vo.  ....  159 1 | * 

Grove,  Matthew . The  most  famous  and  tragical  historie  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia. 
IVhercunlo  are  adjoyned  sundrie  pleasant  devises,  epigrams,  songes,  and  son- 
nettes.  8vo.  ......  1587 

Grymeston , Elizabeth.  Miscellanea — Meditations — Memoralives.  4 1604  J* 

Hake,  Edward.  A Commemoration  of  the  most  prosperous  and  peaceable  raigne  of 
our  gratious  end  dccre  soveraigue  lady  Elizabeth  8vo.  . 1575  | 

A Touchstone  for  the  time  present,  etc.  12mo.  . . . 1574  |* 

Of  Hold’s  Kingdom  and  this  unhelping  age,  described  in  sundry  poems.  4to. 

1604 

Hall,  Arthur.  “Ten  Hooks  of  Homer’s  Iliades.”  Translated  from  the  French  of 

HuguesSalel.  4to.  $ .....  1581  |»* 

Hall,  John.  The  Courtc  of  Verluc,  conlayning  many  holy  orsprelual!  songes,  son- 
neltes,  psalms,  ballctts,  and  shorlc  sentences,  etc.  16ino.  . . 1565 

Harbert,  Sir  William.  Sidney,  or  Raripenlhes,  briefely  shadowing  out  the  rare  and 
never-ending  laudes  of  that  most  honorable  and  praise-worthy  gent.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  knight.  4lo.  .....  1586 

Harbert,  William.  A Prophcsic  of  Cadwallader,  last  King  of  the  Britaines,  etc.  4lo. 

1604  I 

Harvey,  Gabriel.  Four  Letters  and  Certaine  Sonnets,  4t  . . 1492  j* 

Hawes,  Edward.  Tray  terous  Percy es  and  Catesbyes  Prosopopeia.  4to.  . 1609 

Heath,  John.  Two  Centuries  of  Epigrarnmes.  12mo.  ‘ . . 1610  | 

Herbert,  Mary.  A Dialogue  betweeue  two  Shepheards,  in  praise  of  Astrea,  by  the 
Countessc  of  Pembroke.  44  . . . . 1602  j 

Hey  wood,  Jasper.  Various  Poems  and  Devises.  $$  . . 1576  j 

Hey  wood , Thomas,  Troia  Brilanica:  or,  Great  Brilaine's  Troy.  A Poetn,  devided 
into  17  sevcrall  Cantons,  etc.  4ft  . , 1609  | 

Higgins,  John.  The  First  Part  of  the  Mirour  of  Magistrates,  conlayning  the  fades  of 
the  first  infortunate  Princes  of  this  Lande : from  the  comining  of  Brule  to  the 
incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  etc.  4to.  4tt  • • • I 

Holland , Robert.  The  Holie  Historic  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ’s  na- 
tivitie,  life,  actes.  miracles,  doctrine,  death,  passion,  resurrection,  atidaseension, 
gathered  into  English  mceter,  etc.  8vo.  SSS  • • 1594  I* 

Howell,  Thomas.  The  Arbor  of  Amitie ; wherein  is  comprised  pleasant  poems  and 

pretie  poesies.^  12mo.  tftt  • 1568  I* 

Thomas  Howell’s  Devises  for  his  owne  exercise  and  his  friend’s  pleasure.  4to. 

1581. 


t These  pieces,  written  before  1620,  were  collected  in  his  Works,  folio,  1633,  and  in  his  M Remains,” 
1670.  8 vo. 

4 Vide  Beloe’s  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

§ Warton  observes,  tlmt  “ this  Inundation  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  the  first  Appearance 
of  a part  of  the  Iliad  in  an  English  dress.” — Vol.  iii.  p.  440 

44  Beside  these  Sonnets,  amouuliug  to  twenty-three,  Harvey  was  the  introducer  of  the  miserable 
attempts  to  imitate  the  Latiu  metres,  and  boasts  in  this  publication  of  being  the  first  who  exhibited 
English  hexameters. 

H The  celebrated  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

§§  All  that  are  printed  of  these,  appear  in  the  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises,  of  the  date  annexed.  Ho 
had  previously  translated  three  tragedies  from  Seneca,  and  died  in  1698. 

ttf  A writer  known  to  greater  advantage  by  his  “Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angels,”  folio,  1635;  a 
work  of  singular  curiosity  and  much  amusement. 

44t  Higgins  termed  this  the  first  part,  merely  in  reference  to  the  collection  by  Baldwin  in  1559,  which 
commencing  at  a much  later  period,  was  afterwards  called  “the  last  part.”  Higgins’s  publication,  in 
1575,  contains  17  Legeuds  from  Albanact  to  Ireoglos;  but  in  1587  he  edited  an  edition  of  the  Mirrour, 
including  Baldwin’s  part,  aud  with  the  addition  of  24  Legends  of  his  own  composition,  which  carries 
forward  his  department  to  the  death  of  Caracalla. 

§§§  In  the  Dedication  of  this  work,  the  fashionable  reading  of  the  times  is  thus  reprobated  : — Novelties 
in  these  days  delight  dainty  eares,  and  fine  filed  phrases  to  fit  some  fantasy’s,  that  no  book  except  it  abound 
with  the  ouc  or  the  other,  or  both  of  these,  is  brooked  of  them.  Some  read  4 Gascoyne,’  some  4 fine vasia,* 
some  praise  the  * Palace  of  Pleasure,’  mid  the  like,  whereon  they  bestow  whole  days,  yea,  some  whole 
months  mid  years,  that  scarce  bestow  one  iniuulc  on  the  Bible,  albeit  the  work  of  God  ” 

4+44  For  specimens  of  this  volume,  which  is  supposed  to  be  unique,  see  British  Bibliographer,  No.  II. 
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Hubbard,  William.  The  Tragical!  and  Lamentable  Historic  of  two  faylhfull  mates, 

Oejx  kynge  of  Thrachync,  and  Alcion.t  his  Wire.  . . . 1569 

Hudson,  Thomas.  The  Historic  of  Judith  in  forme  of  a Poemc.  Translated  from 

Du  Hartas.  8vn.  ......  1584  \* 

Hume.  Alexander.  Hymnes,  or  Sacred  Songcs,  wherein  the  right  Use  of  Poesic 

may  he  espied.  Kdin.  4lo.  .....  1599  | #s 

Iliomis,  William.  A Hyve  full  of  Hunnye,  conlayning  the  firste  booke  of  Moses 
called  Genesis,  4to.  .....  1578 

A Handfull  of  Honisockle*.  .....  1578  I* 

Seven  Sobs  of  a Sorrowfull  Soule  for  Sinne,  etc.  etc.  24lo.  . . 1585  }* 

Jackson,  Richard.  The  Battle  of  Floddon  in  nine  fits. . . . 1564  | 

Jmey,  Thomas.  A Discours  of  the  present  troobles  in  Fraunce,  and  miseries  of  this 
time,  compyled  by  Peter  Konsard,  genlilman  ofVandome: — translated  by  Thomas 
Jeney,  gcnti'man.  4to.  .....  1568 

Jminyes , Edncard.  The  Notable  Hyslory  of  two  Failhfull  Lovers,  named  Alfagus 
and  Archelaus.  Whearin  is  declared  tbe  true  figure  of  amytic  and  freyndship. 

4 to.  . . . . . . .1574 

Johnson,  Richard.  The  Nine  Worthies  of  London.  4lo.  # , . 1592  | * 

Anglortim  Lachryrnn,  in  a sad  passion,  complayning  the  death  of  our  late  Queene 
Kli/abelh.  4lo.  . . . . . . 1603  |* 

Kelly,  Edmund.  Poems  on  Chemistry,  and  on  the  Philosophers  Slone,  f . 1591  |»* 

Kempt , William.  A Dulifull  Invective  against  the  moste  haynous  treasons  of  Bal- 
lard and  Babington.  etc.  4 to.  ...  . . . 1587  I1* 

Kendall,  Timothy.  “Flower*  of  Fpigrammes,  out  of  sundrie  the  most  singular  au- 
thors, as  wellauncient  as  late  writers.”  To  which,  as  a second  part,  are  added 
Trifles,  by  Timothic  Kendal,  devised  and  written  (for  the  moste  part)  at  sundrie 
lymes  in  his  yong  and  lender  age.  16mo.  X . . 1577  | 

Knell,  Thomas.  An  Epitaph  on  the  life  and  death  of  D.  Boner,  sometime  unworthy 
Bishop  of  London,  etc.  8vo.  .....  1569 

Answere  to  the  most  heretical  and  trayterous  papistical  bil,  cast  in  the  streets  of 
Northampton,  etc.  . . . . . 1570 

Kyffin,  Maurice.  The  Blcssednes  of  Brytaine,  or  a celebration  of  the  Queene** 

hoi) day,  etc.  4to.  . .....  1587  |* 

Leichton,  Sir  William.  TheTeares  or  Lamentations  of  a Sorrow  full  Soule.  4lo.  1613  j * 

Lever,  Christopher.  Queene  Elixabelh’s  Tcares  ; or  Her  resolute  bearing  the  Chris- 
tian Crosse,  etc.  4to.  , 1607  | * 

Line  he,  Richard.  The  Fountains  of  Ancient  Fiction.  Wherein  is  lively  depictured 
the  Images  and  Statues  of  the  Gods  of  the  Ancients,  etc.  Done  out  of  Italian 
into  English.  Verse  and  Prose.  4lo.  ....  1599  *| 

Lisle,  William.  Babilon,  a part  of  the  secondc  weeke  of  Guillaume  de  Salusle 
Seigneur  du  Barlas,  with  the  Commentaric,  and  raarginall  notes  of  S.  G.  S. 

• 1596  ** 

The  Colonyes  of  Bartas,  with  the  commentarye  of  S.  G.  S.  S • • 1597  <*» 

Lloyd,  Lodoirick.  The  Pilgrimage  of  Queene*.  ft  • 1573  * 

llilaria : or  the  triumphant  feast  for  the  fifth  of  August . . . 1607  * 

Lok,  Henry.  The  Booke  of  Ecclesiastes ; and  Sundry  Christian  Passions,  contained 

in  two  hundred  Sonnets.  4to.  $$  1597  | •+* 

Lovell , Thomas.  A Dialogue  between  Custoine  and  Verilie,  concerning  the  use  and 
abuse  of  dauncing  and  minstrclsic.  8vo.  . . . 1581 

Market k,  John.  The  Holie  Historie  of  King  David.  4lo.  . . 1579 

Markham,  Gervase.  The  Poem  of  Poems,  or  Sion’s  Muse,  conlayning  the  divine 
song  of  king  Saloman,  devided  into  eight  eclogues.  8vo.  . . 1595  | 

•f  Printed  in  Ashmole’s  “ Theatrum  Chemicum  Brtnnnicum.” 

X Perhaps  the  only  piece  above  mediocrity  in  Kendall's  Epigrams  is  that,  entitled  M Martial  to  himself, ** 
which  I consider  as  very  happily  rendered. 

§ For  an  account  of  this  author,  and  of  a poem  of  his  printed  in  1631,  see  Wood’s  Fasti,  vol.  i. 
col  147  ; and  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

TT  A poem  in  Alexandrines,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  first  edition  of  Jos  “Pilgrimage  of  Princes.** 

^ The  900  Sonnets  are  followed  by  100,  entitled  “Sundry  ntVecfiouate  Sonets  of  a feeling  conscience;** 
hy  20,  railed  “An  Introduction  to  peculiar  prayers,”  and  by  59.  termed  M Sonnets  of  the  Author  to 
divers.”  Iii  “The  Return  from  Parnassus.”  Lok  is  thus,  not  undeservedly,  sentenced  to  oblivion  : — 
“ Locke  ami  Hudson,  sleep  you,  quiet  shavers,  among  the  shavings  of  the  press,  and  let  your  hooks  lie 
in  some  old  nook  amongst  old  boots  and  shoes  : so,  you  may  avoid  my  censure.” — Ancient  British  Dra- 
ma, vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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The  Mosl  Honorable  Tragedy  of  Sir  Richard  Grenvill  knight;  a hcroick  poem  8ro. 

1593  | 

“ Dnvoreux,  Verlues  Tears  for  the  lossc  of  the  most  Christian  King  Henry,  third 
of  that  name,  king  of  Fraunce ; and  the  untimely  death  of  the  mosl  noble  and 
hcroicall  gentleman,  Waller  Devoreux.”  From  the  French  of  Madam  Geneu- 
uesne  Petau  Maulctle.  4 to.  .....  159? 

The  Tears  of  the  Reloved,  or  the  Lamentation  of  St.  John,  containing  the  death 
and  passion  of  Christ.  4lo.  .....  1600  | 

Marie  Magda  lens  Lamentations  for  the  losse  of  her  Master  Jesus.  4lo.  . 1001  | 

Ariosto’s  Salyres.  4to.  . . . ...  1608 

The  Famous  Whore,  or  Noble  Curtixan,  containing  the  lamentable  complaint  of 
Paulina,  the  famous  Homan  curtixan,  sometimes  Mrs.  unto  the  great  cardinall 
Hypolito,  of  Est.  4to.  .....  1609  | 

Maxwell,  James . The  Laudable  Life,  and  Deplorable  Death,  or  our  late  peerlesse 

Prince  Henry,  etc.  4to.  . . . 1612  \* 

Middleton , Christopher.  The  Historic  of  Heaven,  containing  the  poetical  fictions  of 
all  the  starres  in  the  firmament.  4lo.  ....  1596 

The  Legend  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.  4to.  . . . 1600 

Middleton,  Thomas.  The  Wisdome  of  Solomon  paraphrased,  4to.  . 1597 

Montgomery.  Alexander.  The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae,i"  Edin.  4to.  . 1595**1 

M unraster,  Richard.  Ncenia  Consolans,  or  a comforting  complaint.  Latin  and 

English.  4to.  . . . • . . . 1603  | « 

Monday , Anthony.  The  Mirrour  of  Mutabilitie.  Selected  out  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 4 to.  ......  1579  * 

The  Pain  of  Pleasure.  4to.  .....  1580  * 

The  Founlayne  of  Fame.  .....  1580  » 

The  Sweet  Sobbes  and  Amorous  Complaints  of  Sheppardes  and  Nymphes  . 1583  * 

Monday's  Strangest  Adventure  that  ever  happened.  4to.  . . 1601  • 

Murray,  David . ‘‘The  Tragicall  Death  of  Sophonisba in  seven  line  stanzas,  to 
which* is  added  Ccelia  : containing  certaine  Sonets.  12mo,  £ . 1011  *\ 

Newton,  Thomas.  Alropoion  Delion : or  the  Death  of  Delia,  with  the  tcares  of  her 
funerall.  4to.  ......  1603  | 

A Pleasant  New  History  : or,  a fragrant  posie  made  of  three  flowers,  rosa,  rosalynd, 
and  rosemary.  § ......  1604  | 

Nicholson , Samuel.  Acolastus,  his  after  witte.  4to.  . . . 1600 

Nixon,  Anthony.  The  Christian  Navy,  wherein  is  playnely  described  the  perfect 
course  to  sayle  to  the  haven  of  happiness.  4 to.  . . . 1602 

Nordcn,  John.  The  Storehouse  of  Varieties,  an  elegiacall  poeme.  4lo.  . 1601  | 

A Pensive  Soules  Delight.  4lo.  ....  1603 

The  Labyrinth  of  Man’s  Life,  or  Vertues  Delyght,  and  Envies  Opposite  ft  *t0- 

1614  |* 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas.  A Wife  : now  the  Widdow  of  Sir  Thomas  Overburyc  : 
being  a mosl  exquisite  and  singular  poem  of  theChoise  of  a Wife.  4lo:  4th  edition. 

1614  *\ 

Parkes , William.  The  Curtaine-Drawer  of  the  World  : or,  the  Chamberlaine  of  that 
great  Inne  of  Iniquity,  etc.  4lo.  ....  1612  *| 

+ It  in  to  be  regretted  that  no  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Montgomery  has  hitherto  been 
published.  Those  printed  by  Foulis  ana  IJrie  in  1751  and  1754,  are  very  imperfect;  but  might  soon  be 
rendered  faithful  by  consultiug  the  manuscript  collection  of  Montgomery’s  Poems,  presented  by  Drum- 
mond to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

X The  Sonnets  of  Murray  appeared  five  years  anterior  to  those  of  Drummond,  and  though  not  equal  to 
the  effusions  of  the  hard  of  Hawlhornden,  are  yet  entitled  to  the  praise  of  skilful  construction  and  fre- 
quently of  poetic  expression.  A copy  is  now  seldom  to  he  met  with ; but  specimens  may  be  found  in 
Campbell’s  “History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,”  and  in  “Censura  Literaria,”  vol.  x.  p.  374,375 
§ This  poet,  who,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  practised  as  a physician,  at  Butlcy,  in  Cheshire,  was  a 
l^atiii  poet  of  some  eminence,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  Seneca’s  Tragedies,  published  iu  1581. 

For  a specimen  of  this  poem,  see  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

& Though  said  to  be  the  fourth  edition,  this  copy  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Neve  to  be  really  the  first  impres- 
sion. Few  poems  have  been  more  popular  than  Overbury’s  “ Wife  ;**  owing  partly  to  the  good  sense 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  partly  to  the  interesting  and  tragic  circumstances  which  accompanied  the 
author’s  fate.  It  was  speedily  and  frequently  imitated;  in  1614,  appenred  “The  Husband.  A poeme 
expressed  in  a complcat  man,”  by  an  anonymous  writer ; in  1616 ; “ A Select  Second  Husband  tor  Sir 
Thomas  Overhurie’s  Wife,"  by  John  Davies  of  Hereford  ; in  1619,  “The  Description  of  a Gmd  Wife,” 
by  Richard  Bralhwaite  ; ana  in  the  same  year,  “ A Happy  Hushand,  or  Directions  for  a Maid  to  chose 
her  Mate,”  by  Patrick  Hammy.  These  pieces  are  inferior  to  their  prototype,  which,  though  not  displaying 
much  poetic  inspiration,  is  written  with  elegance  and  perspicuity. 
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Parrjt,  Henry.  The  Mouse  Trap.  Consisting  of  100  Epigrams.  4io.  1606  | 

The  More  the  Merrier:  containing  three  score  ami  odde  headlesse  epigrams,  etc.  4to. 

1608 

“Epigrams/’  Containing  160.  4lo.  . . . * 1608 

Laquei  Ridiculosi : or  Springes  for  Wootlcoks.  In  2 bonkes.  12mo.  . 1613 

Partridge , John.  The  Most  Famouse  anil  Worthie  Historic  of  the  worthy  Lady 
Panda vola,  etc.  8vo.  .....  1566 

The  YVorthyc  Historic  of  the  most  noble  and  valiaunt  knight  Plasidas,  etc.  8vo.  * 

1566 

The  Notable  Historic  of  two  famous  princes  Astianax  and  Polixona.  8vo.  1566 
Payne , Christopher.  Cbrislenmas-f  auollcs  . . . 1569 

Peaeham,  Henry.  Minerva  Britanna,  or  a Harden  of  Hcroical  Devises.  4to.  IG12  «| 

Peele,  George.  A Farewell,  cntituled  to  the  famous  and  fortunate  gcncralls  of  our 
English  forces : Sir  John  Norris  and  Syr  Francis  Drake,  knights,  etc.  Whercunlo 
is  annexed  a tale  of  Troy.  4to.  ....  1589  |* 

Polyhymnia  describing  the  honourable  triumphs  at  tyll,  before  her  Majestie,  etc.  4to. 

v 1590  U 

The  Honour  of  the  Garter : displaced  in  a poeme  gratulalorie,  etc.  4to.  f 1593  | * 

Pecnd,  Thoma»  de  la.  The  Pleasant  Fable  of  Hcrraaphroditus  and  Salmacis.  8vo. 

1565  * 

The  Historic  of  John  Lord  Mandozze.  From  the  Spanish.  12mo.  f 1565  * 

Percy,  William.  Sonnets  to  the  fairest  Cxlia.  . . . 1594  *». 

Petowe,  Henry.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  etc.  4to. 

1598  I. 

Philochasander  and  Elanira  the  faire  Lady  of  Britaine,  etc.  4to.  $ 1599  \* 

Elizabeths  quasi  vivans,  Elizas  funerall,  etc.  4lo.  . . . 1608 

The  Whipping  of  Runawaies.  ....  1603 

Pelt,  Peter.  Times  Journey  to  seek  bis  Daughter  Truth,  and  Truths  letter  to 
Fame,  of  England’s  excellence.  4 to.  ....  1599 

Philipp,  John.  A Rare  and  Strange  Historical!  Novell  of  Cleomenes  and  Soptaonisba, 
sumamed  Juliet ; very  pleasant  to  readc.  8vo.  . . . 1577 

A Commemoration  of  the  Right  Noble  and  Verluous  Ladye  Margrit  lluglascs  Good 
Grace,  Countes  of  Lennox,  etc.  ....  1578  |* 

Phiston,  William.  A Lamcntacion  of  Englande,  for  the  Right  Reverent  Father  in 
God , John  lvclc,  Doctor  of  Divinitie , and  Bisshop  of  Sarisburie.  8vo. 

1571  I* 

The  Welspring  of  Willie  Conceights,  4to.  ft  • • • 1584  |* 

Plat,  Hugh.  The  Floures  of  Philosophic,  with  the  Pleasures  of  Poctrie  annexed  to 

them,  etc.  8vo.  . . . . . 1572  |« 

Potcell,  Thomas.  The  Passionate  Poet,  with  a description  of  the  Thracian  Ismarus, 
in  verse.  4to.  . . . . . 1601 

Preston,  Thomas.  A Gcliflowcr  or  swctc  marygolde,  wherein  the  frules  of  teranny 

you  may  beholde.  ......  1569  |* 

Pricket,  Robert.  A Souldier’s  Wish  unto  his  Sovereign  Lord,  King  James.  4to. 

1603  [• 

Proctor,  Thomas.  Pretie  Pamphlets.  4lo.  SS  • • . 1578  *\ 

Puttenham , George.  Partheniades.  -ftf  . , . . 1579  j# 

| Pcele,  who  will  afterwards  be  noticed  as  a dramatic  port,  may  be  classed  with  Sroggan,  Skelton, 
and  Tark-lon,  an  a buffoon  and  jester.  He  died  before  1598,  and  his  u Merric  conceited  Jests  ” were 
publishes!  in  4to.  in  16*27. 

X An  ample  analysis  of  “The  Historic  of  l«ord  Mandozze,”  has  been  given  in  the  British  Biblio- 
grapher, No.  X.  p.  523  ; and  No.  XI.  p.  587.  Of  the  poetry  of  this  very  rare  version,  little  laudatory 
can  be  said. 

€ Of  this  scarce  poem,  unknown’ to  Ritson,  the  reader  will  find  a description  by  Mr.  Haslewood  in  the 
British  Bibliographer,  No.  III.  j>.  214. 

ft  RiUon,  in  his  Bihliographia,  says,  that  no  one  except  Warton  appears  to  have  met  with  this  publica- 
tion; extract':  from  it,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mirror,  vol.  xiv.  p.  17. 

$$  These  Flowers  are  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  agriculturists  of  the  16th  century, 
the  author  of  the  M Jewell  House  of  Art  and  Nature  the  w Paradise  of  Flora,  ” the  “Harden  of  Eden,” 
Ate.  8tc.;  but,  in  his  |K>etical  capacity,  they  prove,  as  Mr.  Park  remarks,  that  he  “ did  not  attain  to  ‘a 
plat  of  rising  ground  in  the  territory  of  Parnassus  ’ ” — Censura  Lit.  vol  viii.  p.  7. 

§§  These  are  printed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  miscellany,  entitled  M A Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant 
Inventions  ” 

Ht  Beside  these  verses  in  honour  of  Elizabeth.  Puttenham  wrote  the  u Isle  of  Great  Britain,”  a little 
brief  romance  ; M Elpine,”  an  eclogue ; M Minerva,”  an  hymn  ; and,  throughout  his  “ Arte  of  Poesie,”  are 
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Ramsey,  Laurence.  Ramsic’s  Farewell  U)  bis  lale  lord  and  master  therlc  of  Leicester. 

1 588 

Rankins , William.  Seven  Satyres,  etc.  ....  1596 

* Ritjptoltlx , John.  Dolarsy’s  Primcrone;  or  the  first  part  of  the  Passionate  Hermit, 
etc.  Written  by  a Practitioner  in  Poesie  and  a stranger  amongst  Poets.  4lo. 

1606  «| 

Rice,  Richard . An  Invective  against  vices  taken  for  v erlue : gathered  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, etc.  8 vo.  . . . • • .1581 

ftotnnxun,  Richard.  The  Rewarde  of  Wickcdnesse,  discoursing  the  sundrye  mon- 
strous abuses  of  wicked  and  ungodly  Worldelings,  etc,  4lo.  . . 1574  \** 

A Dyall  of  Dayly  Contemplation,  or  divine  Exercise  of  the  Mind,  etc.  V erse  and 

Prose,  f . . . . • • 1578  \**, 

Rutland,  John.  Ane  Treatise  callU  the  Court  of  Venus,  dividit  into  four  Buikes. 

Edin.  4to.  . . . . . • 1575 

The  Scvin  Seages,  translatit  out  of  Prois  into  Scottis  inciter.  Edin.  4to. 

1578  | 

Rouse,  J.  The  Author’s  Tcares  upon  the  death  of  his  honorable  freende  Sir  William 
Snckvilc,  knight  of  the  ordre  de  la  Coiade  in  Fraunce:  sonne  to  the  right  ho. 
the  lorde  Buck  hurst  Anno  Dni  4 ....  1592  *\ 

Rous , Francis.  Thule,  or  Vertucs  Historic.  In  two  books.  The  first  booke.  4lo. 

1598 

Roirtand,  Samurl.  1.  The  Betraying  of  Christ,  etc.  4to.  . . 1598 

2.  The  Famous  History  of  Guy  Earle  of  Warwicke.  4to. 

3.  The  Letting  of  Humours  Blood  in  the  headvainc  : etc.  4to.  $ . 1600 

4.  Lookc  to  it  for  ilc  stabbe  ye.  4lo.  ....  1604 

5.  Democritus.  ......  1607 

6.  Humors  Looking-Olasse.  8vo.  ....  1608 

7.  Hell  Broke  Loose,  etc.  4to.  .... 

8.  Doctor  Merrieman,  or  nothing  but  mirth.  4to.  . . 1609 

9.  Martin  Markal,  beadle  of  Bridewell.  4to.  ...  . 1610 

10.  The  Knave  of  Clubs,  or  Tis  merrie  when  Knaves  meet.  4lo.  . 1611 

11.  The  Knave  of  Hearts.  4!o.  .... 

12.  More  Knaves  Yet ; the  Knaves  of  Spades  and  Diamonds.  4to.  . 1613 

13.  The  Mclancholie  Knight.  4lo.  ft  • • • .1615 

14.  Tis  Merrie  when  Gossips  Meet ; newly  enlarged,  with  divers  songs.  4 to.  *| 

Sabir,  Francis.  Pan  his  Pipe:  contcyning  three  pastorall  Eglogucs  in  Englyshe 

hexameter;  with  other  delightful l verses.  4to.  . . . 1595  *| 

The  Fissher-mansTale:  of  the  famous  Actes,  Life  and  love  of  Cassauder  a Grecian 
Knight.  4to.  . . * . . 1595  | 

Flora’s  Fortune.  The  second  part  and  finishing  oflhc  Fisherman’s  Tale,  etc.  $S  1595 


interspersed  a number  of  verses,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  translations,  imitations,  fee.  Mr.  Haslewood  has 
prefixed  a copy  of  M Partheniades  ” to  nis  reprint  of  M The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,”  1811. 

f Of  this  work,  not  mentioned  by  Kilsou,  an  account  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Haslewood  in  Centum 
Liternria,  vol.  iv.  p.  241.  The  u Rewarde  of  W ickednesse”  is  written  on  the  plan  of  the  “ Mirror  for 
Magistrates,”  and  was  composed  during  the  author’s  night-watches  as  one  of  the  sentinels  employed  to 
guard  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Robinson  is  supposed  to  be  author  of  M The  rutfull  tragedy 
of  Hemidos  and  Thelay,”  licensed  in  1570. 

$ Hi  twin  says,  that  this  is  ua  poem  in  168  six-line  stanzas,  of  considerable  merit,  and  with  great 
detects : a 4lo.  MS.  iu  the  possession  of  Francis  Douce,  Esq.”  — Vide  Bibliographia  Poetica, 
p.  315. 

§ Several  extracts  from  this  work,  consisting  of  seven  satires,  have  been  given  by  Wnrton  in  his 
Fragment  of  Vol.  IV.  See  also  Censum  Liternria,  vol.  vi.  p.  277  ; and  Bcloc's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  125,  where  further  nolices  of  this  medley  may  be  found.  It  went  through  subsequent  editions  in  1607 
aud  1611. 

tt  furious  specimens  from  this  publication  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Haslewood  in  the  Brit.  Bibliographer, 
No.  X.  p.  549.  • 

Of  this  voluminous  pamphleteer,  five  more  pieces  arc  enumerated  by  Ritson,  published  posterior  to 
1616.  Though  a rapid  and  careless  writer,  he  occasionally  exhibits  considerable  vigour,  and  has  often 
satirized  with  spirit  the  manners  and  follies  of  his  period,  lie  may  be  justly  classed  as  surmounting  me- 
diocrity, and  he  is  therefore  designated  as  such  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

This  poem,  and  the  Fisherman's  Tale,  are  written  in  blank  verse,  a species  of  composition  in  which 
Sable  had  been  proceeded  by  Surrey.  Gnscoiguc,  Turberville,  Riche,  Peele,  Higgins.  Bleuerhasset,  Aske, 
Vallans,  Greene,  Breton.  Chapman,  Marlowe.  &tc.  A copious  analysis  of  these  pieces  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Haslewood  in  No.  V.  of  the  British  Bibliographer,  from  p.  4S8  to  503  ; but  neither  the  genius 
nor  the  versification  of  Sabie  merit  much  notice : his  M Pan,”  however,  contains  some  beautiful  rhymed 
lines. 
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Sakcr , Aug.  The  Lobirlntb  of  Liberty.  ....  1579 

Sampson , 7homa*.  Fortune’s  Fashion,  Pourtraycd  in  the  troubles  of  the  Ladic  Eli- 
zabeth Gray,  wife  to  Edward  the  Fourth.  4!o.  . . . 1613  |*. 

Sandford , James.  Certayne  Poems  dedicated  to  the  queencs  mosle  excellent  ma- 
jeslie.  8vo.  . v.  . . . . 1576 

Scoloker , Anthony.  Daiphanlus,  or  the  Passions  of  I.ove,  4lo.  . 1604 

Scot,  Gregory.  A Briefe  Treatise  agaynst  cerlaine  errors  of  the  Romish  Church. 

12  mo.  - . . 1570 

Scott,  Thomas.  Four  Paradoses : of  Arte,  of  Lawe,  of  Warre,  of  Service.  Small 

8 vo.  f ......  1602  [«« 

Scott . Thomas.  Phjlomythle,  or  Philomythologie : wherein  Outlandish  Birds,  Beasts, 

and  Fishes  are  taught  to  speake  true  English  plainely.  $ . . 1616  | « 

Smith,  Jud.  A iM isticall  Devise  of  the  spiritual!  and  godly  lote  between  Christ  the  * 
spouse,  and  the  Church  or  congregation.  Firste  made  hy  the  wise  prince  Salo- 
mon, and  now  newly  set  forth  in  Verse,  etc.  Small  8vo.  . . 1575  |** 

Smith,  William.  Chioris,  or  the  complaint  of  the  passionate  despised  shepheard.  4to. 

1596 

Southern , John.  Pandora,  the  Musique  of  the  Beautie  of  his  Mislresse  Diana.  4to.  $ 

1584  !««•»* 

Stany hurst,  Richard.  The  First  Four  Bookes  of  Virgil’s  ;Eneis,  translated  into 
English  heroical!  verse  by  Richard  Stanyhursl : with  other  poeticall  devises  thereto 
annexed.  4lo.  ft  • • • • • • 1583  | ****** 

Storer , Thomas.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal!,  divided  Into  three 
parts : his  aspiring,  triumph,  and  death.  4to.  . . . 1599  «*| 

Stubbs , Philip . A View  of  Vanllie,  and  Allarum  to  England,  or  retrait  from  sinne.  8vo. 

158*2  |* 

Slcirart,  James  the  First , King  of  England.  The  Essayes  of  a Premise  in  the  Di- 
vine Art  of  Poesie.  4to.  Edin.  ....  1584  I* 

His  Majesties  Poeticall  Exercises  at  Vacant  Houres.  4to.  Edin.  $$  • 1591  |» 

Tarlton.  Richard.  Toyes : in  Verse.  • • . . 1576 

Tragical l Treatises,  conteyninge  sundrie  discourses  and  prelie  conceipts,  bolhe  in 
prose  and  verse.  . . . . . 1577 

Tarlton’s  Repentance,  or  his  farewell  to  his  frendes  in  his  sickness,  a little  before 
his  dealhe.  ftf  • . . • • . 1589 


T The  44  Four  Paradoxes  ” occupy  four  portions,  each  consisting  of  18  six-line  stanzas,  and  the  whole 
is  terminated  by  three  additional  ones,  entitled  his  44  Resolution.*  The  specimens  of  this  poem  adduced 
by  Mr.  Park  iu  Centura  Litcraria,  vol.  iii.  and  iv,  speak  highly  in  its  favour. 

♦ An  accurate  account  of  this  volume,  which  was  republished  in  1622  and  1640,  may  be  found  in 
Censure  Litcraria,  vol.  iii.  p.  381. 

$ A perfect  copy  of  this  miserable  collection  of  poems,  consisting  of  sonnets,  elegies,  odes,  odellets, 
was  purchased,  at  a sale,  by  Mr.  Triphook,  for  twelve  guineas 

ft  An  ample  and  interesting  description  of  Etanyhuret,  and  his  translation,  Will  be  found  in  Censure 
Literaria,  vol.  iv.  p.  2*25,  364,  the  production  of  Mr.  Haslewood.  Nash  has  not  exaggerated  when, 
alluding  to  this  poet,  he  says, 44  whose  heroical  poetry  infired,  I should  say  inspired,  with  an  hexameter 
furye,  recalled  to  life  whatever  hissed  barbarism  hath  been  buried  this  hundred  years;  and  revived  by  his 
ragged  quill  such  carterly  varietie,  as  no  hedge  plowman  in  a countrie'but  would  have  held  as  the  extre- 
miue  of  clow  aerie : a patterne  whereof  1 will  propound  to  your  judgment,  as  near  as  l can,  being  part  of 
oue  of  bis  descriptions  of  a tempest,  which  is  thus : — 

w Then  did  he  make  heaven4*  vault  to  rebound 
With  rounce  robble  bobble. 

Of  ruffe  raffe  roaring, 

With  thicke  thwacke  thurly  bouncing.* — Preface  to  Greene's  Arcadia 

\\  The  most  interesting  part  of  this  volume,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  is  44  Ane  schort  Treatise  con- 
teining  some  Held  is  and  Cautelis  to  be  observit  and  eschewit  iu  Scollis  Poesie,”  in  which  the  regal  critic 
observes,  that 44  sindrie  lies  written  of  it  iu  Euglish,”  an  assertion  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  some  of  our  earliest  critics  had  perished  ; for  Gascoigne's  44  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  concerning 
the  making  of  Verse  or  Rhyme,”  1675,  appears  now  to  be  the  only  piece  of  criticism  on  poetic  composition 
which  preceded  James’s  44  Essayes.” 

$§  The  Poetical  Exercises  contain  but  two  poems, — the  M Furies,”  translated  from  Du  Bartas,  and  44  The 
Lepanto,”  an  original  piece.  Several  minor  poems,  introduced  into  his  own  works  and  those  of  others, 
some  sonnets  and  a translation  of  the  psalms,  were  written  by  James  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne. 

Ttt  Of  this  far-famed  comedian  and  jester,  Fuller  says,  that 44  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  serious  (I  dare 
not  say  sullen)  and  out  of  good  humour,  he  could  undumpi*  her  at  his  pleasure.  Her  highest  favourite* 
would  in  some  cases  go  to  Tarlton  before  they  would  go  to  the  Queen,  and  he  was  their  usher  to  prepare 
their  advantageous  accession  to  her.  In  a word,  he  told  the  Queen  more  of  her  faults  than  most  of  he# 

2*2 
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Taylor,  John.  Heaven’s  Blessing  and  Earth's  Joy,  etc.  on  the  marriage  or  Frederick 

Count  Palatine,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ; including  Epithalamia,  etc.  1613  |*» 

The  Nipping  or  Snipping  of  Abuses,  or  the  Wool -gathering  of  Wit.  -j-  1614  | <** 

Toftr . Robrrte.  Two  Tales  translated  out  of  Ariosto,  etc.  With  cerlaine  other 

Italian  stanzas  and  proverhes.  4to.  . . • 159?  I* 

Laura.  The  lojes  of  a traveller  ; or  the  feast  of  fancie,  divided  into  3 parts.  4to. 

159? 

Orlando  Inamorato.  The  three  first  bookes,  etc.  Done  into  English  heroicall 
verse.  4to.  . . . . " . 1596 

Alha,  the  month's  minde  of  a melancholy  lover.  Bvo.  . . 1598 

Honours  Academy,  or  the  famous  pastorall  of  the  faire  shepherdesse  Julietta.  Verse 
and  prose.  Folio.  . . . . . . 1610  | 

The  Fruits  of  Jealousic.  Contayning  the  disastrous  Chance  of  two  English  Lovers, 
overihrowne  through  mcere  Conceit  of  Jealousie.  4to.  f . . 1615  |*» 

Treego,  WiUiam.  A Daintie  Nosegay  of  divers  smellcs,  containing  many  prelte  ditties 
to  diverse  c (Teels.  . . . . . . .157? 

Tudor , Elizabeth,  Quern  of  England.  Two  Little  Authcmes,  or  things  in  meeter  of 
her  majestic.  $ . , . . . . 1578  |« 

Turner,  Richard.  Nosce  Te  (Humors.)  . . . . J607 

Tiryne,  Thomas.  The  whole  xij  Bookes  of  the  .Eneldos  of  Virgill.  Whereof  the 
first  is.  and  part  of  the  tenth,  were  converted  into  English  meeter  by  Thomas 
I'haer  esquier,  and  Ihe  residue  supplied,  and  the  whole  worke  together  newly  set 
forth,  by  Thomas  Twyne  gentleman.  4to.  . . . 1573  | * 

Tye,  Christopher.  A Notable  Hislorye  of  Nastagio  and  Traversari,  no  less  pilieful! 

than  ploasaunl,  translated  out  of  Italian  into  English.  12mo.  . 1569 

Undrrdotmr , Thomas.  Ovid  his  Invective  against  Ibis.  8vo.  . 1569  *| 

The  Excellent  Histone  ol  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  etc.  Written  in  English  Meeter. 

8vo.  . . . . . . . 1566  *| 

Val lands,  William.  A Tale  of  Two  Swanues,  etc.  4lo.  . . 1590 

Vennard , Richard.  “The  Miracle  of  Nature,”  and  other  poems.  4 to.  1601 

Verst  eg  an,  Richard.  Odes:  in  imitation  of  the  Seven  Penilanlial  Psalms.  With 

sundry  other  pocmcs  and  Ditties,  tending  to  devotion  and  pietie.  8vo.  1601  |* 

Warren,  William.  A Pleasant  New  Fancie,  of  a fondling’s  device,  intituled  and 
cald,  The  nurcerie  of  names,  etc.  4lo.  ....  1581 

Webbe,  WiUiam.  The  First  and  Second  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  In  English  hexameters, 

and  printed  in  his  “ Discourse  of  English  Poetrie."  . . 1586  |* 

Webster,  William.  The  Moste  Pleasant  and  Delightful  Historie  ofCuran,  a prince 
of  Danske,  and  the  fayre  princesse  ArgenliU,  etc.  4to.  f f . . | * 


chaplains,  and  cured  her  melancholy  better  than  all  her  physicians.”  Indeed,  in  the  language  of  a con- 
temporary, 

• “Of  all  the  jesters  in  the  lande 

He  bare  the  praise  awaie.”  Vide  Ritson  Bibl.  p.  359. 

T Of  this  voluminous  scribbler,  whose  rhyming  spirit,  remarks  Granger,  did  not  evaporate  with  his 
youth,  who  held  the  peu  much  longer  than  he  did  the  oar,  and  who  was  the  poetaster  of  half  a century.  I 
hate  only  been  able  to  insert  two  of  his  * ariosi  productions,  the  remainder  being  .subsequent  to  1616, 
and  extending  to  1653.  He  was  thirty-two  when  Slmkspcare  died;  and  “the  waterman”  observe* 
Mr.  ('Iialmer*.  “must  have  often  sculled  Shakspeare,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  on  The  Bank  side* — 
Apology , p.  101. 

| “ I he  Fruitos  of  Jealousie,"  a long  poem  in  octave  measure,  may  be  found  at  the  close  of  “ The  Blazon 
ol  Jealousie."  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Varchi,  of  which  an  account  is  givea  in  Ceusura  Literana, 
vol.  iv.  p.  403. 

$ Beside  these  anthems,  which  were  licensed  to  her  printer,  Christ.  Barker,  Nov  15,  her  Majesty  wrote  a 
variety  of  small  pieces,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  llentiner,  Puttenham.  and  Southern,  and 
reprinted  by  Percv,  Elhs,  and  Ritson.  The  fourteenth  Psalm  also,  and  the  S|>eecli  of  the  Chorus  in  the 
second  Act  of  the  Hercules  (Kurus  of  Seneca,  have  hceu  published  by  Mr,  Park,  the  latter  poem  being  a 
specimen  of  blank  vers**. — Vide  Park’s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

Of  the  execrable  battery  which  was  systematically  bestowed  ou  this  monarch,  the  following  eulogium 
upon  her  poetry,  is  a curious  instance.  Alter  enumerating  the  best  poets  of  his  age,  Puttenham  thus 
pn»ceeds  : — “But  last  iu  recitall  and  first  in  degtee  is  the  Queeue our  soveraigne  Lady,  whose  learned, 
delicate,  noble  Muse,  easily  surmounteth  all  the  rest  that  have  written  hefore  her  time  or  since,  for  aence, 
sweetnessc  and  subtillilie,  be  it  Ode,  Klegie,  Epigram,  or  any  other  kinde  of  poeme,  Heroick,  Lyricke, 
wherein  it  shall  please  her  Majestic  to  employ  her  penne,  even  by  as  much  ondes  as  her  owne  excellent 
estate  and  degree  exceedeth  all  the  rest  of  her  most  humble  vasanlls,” — The  Arte  of  English  Poesie , re- 
print. IK  51. 

-j-f  This  copy  is  without  date,  but  a second  edition  was  printed  in  1617  ; it  is  a miserable  paraphrase  of 
Warner’s  exquisite  episode. 
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Wcddenbum.  Ane  Compendious  Books  of  Godly  and  Spiritual!  Songs,  collectU  out 
of  sundrie  partes  of  the  Scripture,  with  sundrie  of  other  Baiiates  changed  out 
of  Prophane  Sanges.for  avoyding  of  Sinnc  and  Harlotrie.  l'imo.  Edtn.  f 1597  |« 

Wceeer,  John.  A little  Book  of  Epigrams.  8vo.  . . , . 1599 

The  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  or  the  life  and  death  of  that  thrice  valiant  capitaine  and 
most  godly  marly  re,  Sir  John  Oldcnslle  knight,  lord  Lubham.  ISmo.  1U0I 
MVnman,  Thomas.  The  Legend  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  with  other  Poems.  $ 

1601  | 

Wharton , John.  Wharton’s  Dream c : conteyningc  an  Invective  agaynit  certaine 
nhhoiniuahle  caterpillars,  etc.  4lo.  . . . ' 1578 

Whetstone,  Georye.  The  Rocke  of  Regard:  divided  into  foure  parts.  The  first,  the 
Castle  of  Delight,  etc.  The  second,  the  Garden  of  Cnlhriftinesse,  etc.  The 
thirde,  the  Arbour  of  Virtue,  etc.  ; and  the  fourth,  the  Orchard  of  Repentance, 

4lo.  sj  . . . . ....  1576  |« 

A Report  of  the  Verlues  of  the  right  valiant  and  worthy  knight  S.  Francis,  Lord 
Russell,  4lo.  tt  • • ...  . 1585  |* 

Whitney , Geoffrey.  A Choice  of  Emblemes,  and  other  devises.  4to.  1586  j« 

Fables  or  Epigrams.  4lo.  , . . 1580 

Wnknuon,  Edward.  Isahac’s  Inheritance;  dew  to  over  high  and  might  I c Prince, 

James  the  sixt  of  Scotland,  etc.  4lo.  ....  1603  | *' 

Willet,  Andrew.  Sacrorum  Emblcmatum  Centura  una,  in  Latin  and  English  verse. 

4 to.  $5  . . . . 

Willy  mat,  William.  A Princes  Looking  Glasse,  or  a Princes  Direction,  etc.  4to. 

1 1 603  «| 

Wyrlry,  William.  Lord  Chandos.  The  glorious  life  and  honourable  death  of  Sir 

John  Chandos,  etc.  4 to.  . . . . 1592  |»« 

CapitAll  dc  Buz.  The  honourable  life  and  languishing  death  of  Sir  John  de  OraHiy 
Calitall  de  Buz.  4lo. -fff  .....  1592  | « * 

Yates , James.  The  Lasted  of  Coortcsic,  w hereunto  is  adjoyned  The  Holde  of 

llurnililie;  with  the  Chariot  of  Chaslitie  thereunto  annexed.  Also  a Dialogue 
between  Age  and  Youth;  and  other  matters  herein  conteined.  4to.  . 1582  |* 

Yung,  Bartholomew.  Diana  of  George  of  Montemayer.  Translated  out  of  Spanish 
into  English.  Prose  and  Verse.  Folio.  SSS  . . . 1598  *| 

Zouche,  Richard.  The  Dove,  or  Passages  of  Cosmography,  by  Richard  Zouche, 

Civilian  of  New  College,  in  Oxford,  tttt  • • . 1613  | 

Several  articles  in  this  table,  it  will  be  observed,  are  without  any  mark  desig- 
nating their  merit  in  the  scale,  a defalcation  which  has  occurred  from  our  not 
having  been  able  to  procure  either  the  works  themselves,  or  even  specimens  of 
them,  a circumstance  not  exciting  wonder,  if  we  consider  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  pieces  which  form  the  ca  talogue. 

t Of  thin  Collection  Lord  Hailes  published  a specimen  in  1765;  in  1801.  Mr  J.-Gr.  L'alyell  reprinted  the 
whole,  with  the  Scotish  poems  of  the  16ih  century  Edin.  2 vols.  12mo;  and  Mr.  Irving  has  given  soirn? 
notices  of  the  author  in  his  Scotish  poets,  2 vols.  8vo.  1804 

\ Wen  man’s  Legend  and  Poems  have  lately  been  printed  by  Mr.  Fry,  in  an  octavo  volume,  from  a 
quarto  manuscript  of  52  leaves.  The  Legend  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  insertion  in  the  “ Mirror 
for  Magistrates. 

§ Sec  Centura  Lit  vol.  v.  p.  1. 

tt  This  poem  of  90  seven-line  stanzas,  is  annexed  to  Bindley’s  u Mirror  of  True  Honour  and  Christian 
Nobility,**  tee.  1585.  4to. 

tt  Of  Whitney's  Emblem**,  which,  being  printed  at  Leyden,  is  a very  rare  book,  a description  will  be 
found  in  Centura  Lit.  vol.  v.  p.  233. 

§$  Willet’s  Emblems  were  written  before  1598,  as  Meres  allude-  to  them  in  his  “ P.dladis  Tainia.’* 
t ft  These  biographical  poems  were  added  to  the  author’s  “True  use  of  Arinorie,”  1592,  4to.  Of  the  first 
poem  an  extract  is  given  in  Censure  Lit.  vol.  t.  p.  149  150. 

Acopy  of  these  poems,  am  arenllv  unique,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Park,  who  has  communicated 
a description  of  it  in  Centura  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p 175. 

§§§  This  romance,  which  abounds  with  poetr>,  is  of  the  pastoral  species  ; it  is  Written  on  the  plan  of 
Sidney’s  Arcadia,  and,  like  it,  cxliib.ts  many  beautiful  passages  both  in  prose  aud  verse:  twenty-seven  of 
its  poeli"ul  effusions  have  been  inserted  in  “England's  Helicon,**  and  several  have  been  lately  reprinted 
in  “Restitute,”  No.  VII.  accompanied  by  some  interesting  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Egertou 
Bridges. 

ttit  For  a specimen  of  this  poem,  which  “is  a concise  geographical  description  of  three-quarters  of  tho 
world,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  in  the  manner  of  Dionysian,”  and  which  Mr.  Bcloe  believes  to  be  unique, 
see  hit  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  74.  ( # 
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Another  result  which  may  immediately  strike  tho  reader  will  be,  that  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  poets  included  in  this  list,  so  few  should  have  risen  even 
one  degree  above  mediocrity,  and  so  many  should  have  fallen  below  it ; but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  nobler  bards,  amounting  to  forty,  had  been  previously 
enumerated,  and  that  poetic  excellence  is,  at  all  times,  of  very  rare  attainment. 

The  most  legitimate  subject  of  admiration,  indeed,  arising  from  a review  of  these 
details,  is  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  Shakspearcan  era  ; that  in  the  course 
of  fifty-two  years,  and  independent  of  any  consideration  of  dramatic  effort,  or  of 
the  various  contributors  tocollections  of  poetry,  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
bards  in  the  miscellaneous  department  should  have  been  produced : and  these,  not 
the  writers  of  scattered  or  insulated  verses,  but  the  publishers  of  their  own  collected 
works. 

A still  more  heightened  conception  of  the  fertility  of  the  period  will  accrue  from 
a survey  of  its  numerous  Poetical  Miscellanies,  a species  of  publication  which 
constitutes  a remarkable  feature  of  the  age. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  only  one  production  of  the  kind  had  made  its 
appearance,  namely,  the  Collection,  called  byTottel  “The  poems  of  Uncertaine 
Auctors,”  and  appended  folds  edition  of  Surrey  and  Wyat  in  1557.  But,  during 
the  first  year  after  the  accession  of  our  maiden  queen,  appeared  the  “ Mirroir  for 
Magistrates,"  a quarto  volume  containing  nineteen  legends  or  characters  draw  n 
from  English  history.  The  plan  originated  with  Sackville,  who,  not  finding  leisure 
to  write  more  than  an  Induction  and  the  Legend  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
transferred  the  completion  of  the  work  to  Richard  Baldwyne  and  George  Ferrers, 
who  were  further  assisted  in  its  prosecution  by  Churchyard,  Phayer,  Skelton, 
Dolinan,  Seagers,  and  Cavyl.  A second  edition,  of  what  may  be  termed  Bald- 
wync's  Mirrour,  was  printed  in  1563,  with  the  addition  of  eight  legends;  a third 
issued  from  the  press,  in  1571  and  a fourth  in  1575.  With  the  exception  of  Sack- 
ville's  two  pieces,  on  which  an  eulogium  has  already  been  given,  mediocrity 
may  be  said  to  characterise  the  productions  of  Baldwyne  and  his  associates. 

In  the  same  year  w hich  produced  the  fourth  edition  of  Baldwyne’s  Collection, 
a new  series  of  Legends  was  published  in  4to,  by  John  Higgins,  which,  commenc- 
ing at  an  earlier  period  than  his  predecessor's  work,  he  entitled  “The  firste 
Part  of  theMirour  for  Magistrates."  This  portion  commences,  after  an  Induc- 
tion, with  the  legend  of  King  Albanact,  the  youngest  son  of  Brutus,  and 
terminates  with  that  of  Lord  Irenglas,  “ slaync  about  the  yeere  before 
Christ;”  including  seventeen  histories,  the  sole  composition  of  Higgins.  It  was 
reprinted,  with  little  or  no  alteration,  in  1578,  and  occasioned  Baldwyne’s  prior 
publication  to  be  called  “ The  Last  Part.” 

The  year  1578,  however,  not  only  produced  this  second  impression  of  Hig- 
gin's  Mirrour,  but  witnessed  a fifth  and  separate  edition  of  Baldwyne’s  labours, 
with  the  addition  of  two  legends,  and  an  intermediate  part  written  by  Thomas 
Illener-Hasset,  containing  twelve  stories,  and  entitled  “ The  Seconde  part  of 
the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  conteining  the  falles  of  the  infortunate  Princes  of 
this  Lande : from  the  Conquest  of  Caesar  unto  the  commyng  of  Duke  William 
the  Conqueror, ” 4to. 

A much  more  complete  edition  of  this  very  curious  collection  of  poetic 
biography  at  length  appeared  in  1587,  under  the  care  of  Higgins,  who  blending 
Baldwyne’s  peices  with  his  own  former  publications,  and  adding  greatly  to 
both  parts,  produced  a quarto  volume  consisting  of  seventy-three  legends. 

Enlarged  and  improved  as  this  impression  must  necessarily  be  deemed,  it  was 
still  further  augmented,  and,  in  fact,  digested  anew'  by  Richard  Niccols,  who,  in 
1610,  published  his  copy  of  the  work  with  the  following  title : “ A Mirrour  for 
Magistrates,  being  a true  Chronicle-history  of  the  untimely  falles  of  such  unfor- 
tunate princes  and  men  of  note  as  have  happened  since  tho  first  entrance  of 
Brute  into  this  Hand  untill  this  our  age.  Newly  enlarged  with  a last  part 
called  a * Winter  Night’s  Vision,'  being  an  addition  of  such  Tragedies  espe- 
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cially  famous  as  arc  eicmptcd,  in  the  former  Historic,  with  a poem  annexed 

called  (England's  Eliza).” 

Niccols’ s edition  forms  a thick  quarto  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages, 
including  ninety  legends,  and  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  four  pieces,  ail 
the  parts  previously  published,  in  chronological  order,  and  super-adding  an 
induction  and  ten  poems  of  h s own  composition.  Ho  has  taken  the  liberty, 
however,  of  modernising  and  abbreviating  some  of  the  earliest  stories,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  the  series  more  acceptable  to  hisedntemporaries. 

Of  the  “Mirrour  for  Magistrates,"  the  poetical  merit  must,  of  course,  be  various 
and  discrepant.  Sackville  stands  pre-eminent  and  apart,  the  author,  indeed,  of 
a poem,  which,  for  strength  and  distinctness  of  imagery-,  is  almost  unrivalled. 
Next,  but  with  many  a length  between,  Niccols  claims  our  attention  for  sweetness 
of  versification,  perspicuity  of  diction,  and  occasional  flights  of  fancy.  In  his 
legend  of  ltichard  the  Third,  he  is  evidently  indebted  to  Shakspeare,  and  his  poem 
assumes,  on  that  account,  a higher  imaginative  tone.  The  other  w Titers  of  this 
bulky  collection  are  as  much  inferior  to  Niccols,  as  he  is  to  Sackville.  The  best 
production  of  Higgins  is  his  legend  of  Queen  Cordelia ; and  from  Baldwync  and 
Ferrers,  a few  stanzas,  animated  by  the  breath  of  poetry,  might  be  quoted;  but 
Blener-Hasset  seldom,  if  ever,  reaches  mediocrity. 

The  popularity  of  this  work,  and  its  influence  on  our  national  poetry,  throughout 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  were  very  considerable.  Even  in  its 
earliest  and  most  unfinished  state  it  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  who  says,  “ I account  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  mcctely  furnished  of 
beautiful  partes;”  and  in  its  last  and  most  perfect  form,  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  a book  necessary  to  the  accomplished  gentleman ; for  in  Chapman's 
Comedy,  entitled  “May-Day,"  and  printed  in  1611,  a character  versed  in  the 
elegant  literature  of  the  time,  is  described  as  “ One  that  has  read  Marcus,  Aure- 
lius, Gesta  Homanorum,  and  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates.”  * 

That  this  Collection  contributed  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  dramatic  poetry, 
and  to  familiarise  the  events  of  our  history,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we  reflect 
that  previous  to  its  appearance  historical  plays  were  scarcely  known  ; that 
its  pages  present  us  with  innumerable  Specimens  of  dramatic  speeches,  inci- 
dents, and  characters,  and  that  it  has  throw  n into  a metrical  form  the  most  in- 
teresting passages  of  the  ancient  chroniclers,  a medium  through  which  the  best 
parts  of  those  massive  compilations  soon  descended  to  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

The  next  work  whichcalls  for  our  attention  is  “The  Paradyscof  Daynty  Devises," 
originally  published  in  1576  with  the  following  title  : — “ The  Paradyse  of  daynty 
devises,  aptly  furnished  w ith  sundry  pithie  and  learned  inventions  : devised  and 
written  for  the  most  part  by  M.  Edwards,  sometimes  of  her  Majesties  Chappel : 
the  rest  by  sundry  learned  Gentlemen,  both  of  honor,  and  worshippe  : viz. 
S.  Barnarde,  E.  O,  L.  Vaux,  D.  S,  Jasper  Ueywood,  F.  K,  M.  Bewe,  B.  Hill, 
M.  Yloop,  with  others.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Henry  Disle,  dwellyng  in 
Paules  Churchyard,  at  the  South  west  doore  of  Saint  l’aules  Church,  and  gre 
there  to  be  solde,”  4to. 

Though,  until  the  late  re-print  by  Sir  Egerton  Brvdges,  this  miscellany  had 
become  extremely  rare, -j-  yet  numerous  editions  of  it  were  called  for  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  In  1577,  and  1578,  Disle  again  published  it  in 
quarto,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  being  the  only  book  of  his  printing  which  has 
reached  the  present  age.  The  edition  of  1578  differs,  in  some  respects,  from 
the  preceding,  and  from  all,  in  including  a poem  by  George  Whetstone,  no  where 
else  discoverable. 

A fourth  edition,  from  the  press  of  Disle,  appeared  in  1580,  varying  so 
greatly  from  the  earlier  copies,  that  it  omits  eighteen  poems  contained  in  the 
first  impression,  and  substitutes  eighteen  others  in  their  place. 

Mat-Day : n wiltie  comedic.  Divers  times  noted  at  * The  Black  e Fryera|w  4lo.  Act  iii.  fol  39. 

+ A coj»y  of  this  Miscellany,  of  the  edition  of  15S0,  sold  at  the  Hoxburghe  Sale,  for  55/.  13*..' 
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In  1385,  Hie  public  attention  was  fixed  on  a fifth  edition  by  Edward  White, 
who  also  republished  the  Work  in  159ft  and  1GOO  in  4to.  The  two  latter  im- 
pressions were  printed  by  Edward  Allde  for  White,  and  exhibit  some  variations 
from  the  copy  of  1580,,  omitting  four  pieces  in  that  edition,  and  adding  seven 
new  ones.  Beside,  these,  there  was  an  edition,  without  date,  printed  by  Allde 
for  White,  and  constituting  an  eighth  impression. 

That  a Collection  which  ran  through  so  many  editions  in  so  short  a period,  must 
possessa  considerable  share  of  merit,  will  bea  natural inference;  norwill  thereaders 
of  tbelteprint  lately  published  be  disappointed  insuch  an  expectation.  Itis  true  that 
the  “ Paradise  of  Paint  e Devises"  contains  no  piece  of  such  high  poetic  character 
as  the  “ Induction”  ofSackville  ; for  its  contributions  arechieflv  on  subjects  of  an 
ethic  and  didactic  cast ; but  it  displays  a vast  variety  of  short  compositions,  on 
love,  'friendship,  and  adversity  ; on  the  consolations  of  a contented  mind,  on  the 
instability  of  human  pleasures,  and  on  many  of  the  minor  morals  and  events  of 
life.  These  are  expressed,  in  many  instances,  with  simplicity  and  vigour,  and 
often  with  a flow  of  versification  and  perspicuity  of  diction,  which,  considering  the 
age  of  their  production,  is  truly  remarkable.  If  no  splendour  of  imagery  or  sub- 
limity of  sentiment  arrest  the  attention,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  several  of  these 
poems  make  their  way  to  the  heart,  by  attractions  resulting  from  a clear  per- 
ception that  the  writers  wrote  from  their  own  unadulterated  feelings,  from  the 
instant  pressure  of  what  they  suffered  or  enjoyed. 

Of  the  contributors  to  this  Miscellany,  which,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  consists 
* of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  poems,  more  than  one  half  was  communicated 
by  six  individuals  ; by  Lord  Vaux  fourteen  pieces  ; by  Richard  Kdwardes  four- 
twin  ,-  by  William  llunnis  twelve ; by  Francis  Kinwclmarsh  ten  ; by  Jasper 
Heywood  eight;  and  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  seven. 

The  compositions  of  Lord  Vaux  are  uniformly  of  a moral  and  pensive  cast, - and 
breathe  a spirit  of  religion  and  resignation  often  truly  touching,  and  sometimes 
bordering  on  the  sublime.  Of  this  description  more  particularly  are  the  poems 
entitled  “ Of  the  instabilitie  of  youth  ;”  “ Of  a contented  mind;"  and  on  “ Beying 
asked  the  occasion  of  his  white  head,"  from  the  last  of  which  a few  lines  will  afford 
a pleasing  specimen  of  the  pathetic  toneand  unaffected  style  of  this  noble  bard: — 


* These  heercs  of  ago  are  messingers, 
Whiche  bidd  roe  last,  repeat  and  praie  : 
Thei  he  of  death  the  harbingers, 

.That  doeth  prepare  and  dresse  the  waie, 
'Wherefore  I joye  that  you  raai  see, 

*$4-  i Upon  my  head  such  beeres  to  bee. 


Thei  be  the  line  that  lead  the  length. 

How  farre  my  race  was  for  to  ronne: 

Thei  saie  my  yongth  is  fledde  with  strength, 
And  how  old  age  is  well  begonne. 

Tfie  whiche  1 teele,  and  you  maie  see, 
“Upon  my  head  such  lines  to  bee.* 


0/  a character  still  higher  for  poetic  power  are  the  effusions  of  Richard  Ed- 
wards, who  excel  alike  in  descriptive,  ethic,  and  pathetic  strains.  Of  the  first, 
his  two  pieces  called**  May”  and  “ 1 may.  not”  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
third  stanza  of  the  latter  poem,  very  striking  instances;  of  tlie  second,  he  has 
afforded  us  several  proofs;  and  of  the  last,  his  lines  on  the  maxim  of  Terence, 
“*Amantium  ir.T  amoris  redintogratio  est,”  form  one  of  the  most  lovely  exem- 
plifications in  the  language.  Of  the  opening  stanza  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist 
giving  a transcription  : — % 


“ In  going  to  my  naked  bed.  as  one  that  would  bare  dept, 

I heard  a wife  syug  to  her  child,  that  long  before  bad  wept; 

She  sighed  sore  and  sang  full  sore,  to  bryngthe  babe  to  rest, 

That  would  not  rest  but  cried  still  in  suckyng  at  her  brest : 

She  was  full  wearie  of  her  watche,  and  grieved  with  her  child, 

She  rocked  it  and  rated  it,  untill  on  her  it  smilde : 

Then  did  she  saie  nowe  have  1 founde  the  proverbe  true  to  prove,  - 
V’-  ^ The  fallyng  out  of  faithful!  friends  renewing  is  of  love.*’  * 

“ The  happiness  of  the  illustration , ” remarks  Sir  fegerton  Brydgcs,  “the  facility,  elegance, 
and  tenderness  of  the  language,  and  thfc  exquisite  turn  of  the  whole,  are  above  commendation  ; 


Reprint,  p.  42. 
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and  show  to  what  occasional  polish  and  refinement  our  literature  even  then  had- arrived.  Yet  has 
the  treasure  which  Ihis  gem  adorned,  lain  buried  and  inaccessible,  eicepl  lo  a few  curious  collec- 
tors, Tor  at  least  a century  and  an  half."  * 


Ed  words  hits  a song  of  four  stanzas  “ In  commendation  of  Mitsick,”  of  which 
the  lirst  has  been  quoted  liy  Shakspeare  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Act  iv.  sc.  5),  af- 
fording a proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  madrigals  of  Edwards  -were  very 
popular  in  their  day. 

Of  the  poetry  of  William  Hunnis  the  more  remarkable  features  are  a' peculiar  *• 
flow  of  versification,  and  a delicate  turn  upon  the  words,  which  approximate  his  4 
songs  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  the  standard  of  the  present  age.  By  dividing 
his  lines  of  siiteen  syllables  into  two,  this  similarity  becomes  more  apparent; 
lor  instance,— 


“ When  first  mine  eyes  did  view  and  mark 
Thy  beauty  fair  to  behold, 

And  when  mine  cares  gait  first  to  hark 
The  pleasant  words  that  thou  me  told ; 

1 would  as  then  I had  1»een  free 
From  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see. 

And  when  in  mind  I did  consent 
To  follow  thus  my  fancy's  will. 

And  when  my  heart  did  first  relent 
To  taste  such  bait  myself  to  spill, 


I would  my  Jieart  had  been  as  thine, 

Or  else  thy  heart  as  soft  as  mine,  f 

O flatterer  false,  thou  traitor  born, 
What  mischief  more  might  thou  devise, 
Than  thy  dear  frieod  to  have  in  scorn, 
And  him  to  wound  in  sundry  wise?  . 
Which  still  a friend  pretends  to  be, 

And  art  not  so  by  proof  1 see. 

Fie,  fie,  upon  such  treachery.”} 


From  the  ten  contributions  by  Kinwelmarsh,  three  may  be  selected  as  pleasing, 
both  from  their  sentiment  and  melody,  viz.  “ On  learning;”  “ All  tliinges  are 
vain,"  which  is  a truly  beautiful  poem;  and  “ The  complaint  of  a Sinner.”  Jj 
Neither  the  productions  of  Hcywood,  nor  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  surmount  me- 
diocrity. , 

Of  the  remaining  writers  who  assisted  in  forming  tins  collection,  M.  Bewe  has 
written  five  pieces ; Arthur  Bourcher,  one;  M.  Candish,  one;  Thos. Churchyard, 
one;  G.  Gashe,  one;  Richard  Hill,  seven;  Lodowick  Lloyd,  one;  T.  Marshall, 
two;  Barnaby  Rich,  one ; D.  Sands,  five ; M-  Thorn,  two;  Yloop,  two,  and  then* 
are  five  with  the  signature  of  “ My  lucko  is  losse.”  There  are  sixteen  poems  also 
with  initials  only  subjoined,  and  seven  anonymous  contributions.  Most  of  these 
consist  of  moral  precepts  versified,  and,  though  little  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
poetry,  from  any  display  either  of  imagery  or  invention,  arc  yet  of  high  value  as 
developing  the  progress  both  of  literary  and  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  popularity  of  Edward’s  Miscellany  produced,  two  years  afterward,  another 
collection  of  a similar  kind,  under  the  title  of  “ A Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  In- 
ventions. Garnished  and  decked  with  Divers  Dayntie  Devises,  right  delicate  and  » 
dclightfull,  to  recreate  eche  modest  minde  withall.  First  framed  and  fashioned 
in  sundrie  formes,  by  Divers  Worthy  Workemen  of  late  dayes  : and  now  joyned 
together  and  builded  up : By  T.  P.  Imprinted  at  London,  for  Richard  Jones. 
1578.”  • - . 


*•  Of  this  work,  “ one  copy  only,”  relalei  Mr.  Parks  (Heliconia,  pari  1.)  “ Is-  known  lo  have 
•nrvived  Ibe  depredation  of  lime.  This  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Farmer,  with  Ihe  choice  poelical 
stores  of  Mr.  Wynne,  which  bad  been  formed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Mr.  Narcisus  l.uttrcll. 
At  Dr.  Farmer’s  book-sale  this  tmique  was  procured  by  Mr.  Malone  ; from  whose  communicative 
kindness  a transcript  was  obtained,  which  rurnisbed  the  present  reprint.  One  hiatus,  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  a leaf,  occurs  at  p.  lu-2,  which  it  will  be  hopeless  to  supply,  unless  Some  chance 
copy  should  be  lurking  in  the  corner  of  a musty  chest,  a family-library,  or  neglected  lumber-closet ; 
though,  in  consequence  of  Ihe  estimation  in  which  all  antiquated  rarities  are  now  held,  even  such 
hiding-places  have  become  very  assiduously  explored. 


By  the  Initials  T.  P.  wo  arc  to- understand  Thomas  Procter,  the  editor  of  this 

* ’ ‘ , K ' 


* Preface  lo  his  reprint,  p.  vi. 
x Ibid.  p.  65. 


+ Reprint,  p.  57,  58 
$ Ibid  p.  14,  37,  87/ 
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“ Gorgious  Gallery, " and  who  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  table  by  on  ac- 
count of  his  “ Pretie  Pamphlets,”  which  commence  at  p.  125  of  Mr.  Park's 
Reprint.  His  verses  following  this  title  are  numerous,  and  in  various  metres,  and 
indicate  him  to  have  been  no  mean  observer  of  life  and  manners.  If  he  display 
little  of  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  he  is  not  often  deficient  in  moral  w eight  of  sentiment, 
and  though  not  remarkable  for  either  the  melody  or  correctness  of  his  versifi- 
cation, he  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  the  limits  of  mediocrity. 

Of  the  other  contributors  our  information  is  so  scanty,  that  we  can  only  men- 
. lion  Anthony  Munday  and  Owen  Royden,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  first 
having  prefixed  a copy  of  verses  “ In  commendation  of  this  Gallery,”  and  the 
second  a more  elaborate  poem,  “ To  the  curious  company  of  Sycophants."  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  both  coadjutors  in  the  body  of  the  work.  ' 

The  “ Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions"  consists  of  seventy-four  poems, 
and  some,  especially  the  “ History  of  Pyrainusand  Thisbie,"  of  considerable  length. 
Too  many  of  them  are  w ritten  in  drawling  coupletsof  fourteert  syllables  in  a line, 
and  with  too  llagrant  a partiality  for  the  meretricious  garb  of  alliteration.  * There 
appears  to  be  also  too  little  variety  in  the  selection  of  topics,  and  some  of  the  pieces 
are  reprinted  from  “ Tottel’s  Miscellany"  and  the  “ Paradise  of  Dayntie  Devises.” 
It  must  be  pronounced,  indeed,  inferior  to  these  its  predecessors  in  the  essential 
points  of  invention,  harmony  of  metre,  and  versatility  of  style,  though  it  seems  to 
have  shared  with  them  no  small  portion  of  popular  favour;  for  Nashe,  in  his  life 
of  Jacke  Wilton,  1594,  alluding  to  the  Gardens  of  Rome,  says,  that  “ to,  tell  you 
of  their  rare  pleasures,  their  baths,  their  vineyards,  their  galleries,  were  to  write 
a second  part  of  the  “ Gorgious  Galleries  of  Gallant  Devices.’  ”•+ 

In  1584  was  published,  in  lCmo,  “ A Ilandcful  of  Pleasant  Delifes  containing 
Sundrie  new  Sonets  and  delectable  Histories  in  divers  kindes  of  mectcr.  Newly 
devised  to  the  newest  tunes,  that  are  now  in  use  to  be  sung:  everie  sonet  orderly 
pointed  to  his  proper  tune.  With  new  additions  of  certain  songs,  to  verie  late 
devised  notes,  not  commonly  knowen,  nor  used  heretofore.  By  Clement  Robinson, 
and  divers  others.  At  London,  printed  by  Richard  J hones:  dwelling  at  the  signe 
pf  the  Rose  and  Crow  lie,  neare  Holdburne  Bridge." 

Only  one  copy  of  the  printed  original  of  this  Miscellany,  which  is  in  the  Mar- 
quis of  Blandford's  library,  is  supposed  to  be  in  existence.  The  editor^  Clement 
Robinson,  if  all  the  pieces  unappropriated  to  others,  be  of  his  composition,  must 
be  deemed  worthy  of  high  praise  for  numerous  productions  of  great  lyric  sweetness 
in  point  of  versification,  and  composed  in  a vein  of  much  perspicuity  with  regard 
to  diction.  His  associates,  as  far  as  we  have  any  authority  from  the  work  itself, 
amount  only  to  five;  and  tlieso,  with  the  exception  of  Leonard  Gibson,  who  claims 
' only  one  piece,  consist  of  names  unknown  elsew  here  in  the  annals  of  poetry.  T wo 
etTusions  are  attributed  to  J.  Tomson;  two  to  Peter  Picks;  one  to  Thomas  Ri- 
chardson, and  one  to  George  Mannirigton.  This  last  production,  denominated  “ A 
sorrowfull  Sonet,”  if  we  make  allowance  for  a commencement  too  alliterative, 
possesses  a large  share  of  moral  pathos,  and  unaffected  simplicity,  j: 

Thirty-two  poems  occupy  the  pages  of  this  pleasing  little  volume,  among  which, 
at  p.  ‘23,  is  “ A New  Courtly  Sonet  of  the  Lady  Greensleeves,  to  the  new  tune 
of  Greensleeves,”  alluded  to  by  Shakspcare  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
(act  ii.  sc.  1),  and  which  throws  some  curious  light  on  the  female  dress  of  the 
period. 

In  point  of  interest,  vivacity,  and  metrical  harmony,  this  compilation  has  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  “ Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions.”  It  is,  in 
a great  measure,  formed  of  ballads  and  songs  adapted  to  well-known  popular 
tunes,  and,  though  its  poets  have  been  arbitrarily  confined  in  the  structure  of  their 

* For  a uotable  instance  of  tins  figure,  we  refer  the  reader  to  “The  Ixiver  in  bondag*  at  p.  50  of 
r.-  Fork’s  reprint  Not  Holofcrnett  himself  could  more  “ affect  the  letter.” 
f Quoted  by  Mr.  Park  in  the  Advertisement  to  his  reprint 

j Mcliconia,  Fart  II.  p.  96.  t •* 
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verso  by  the  pre-composod  music,  yet  many  of  their  lyrics  have  a smoothness  and 
sweetness  in  the  composition  of  their  stanzas,  which  may  even  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  a modern  ear. 

To  the  publication  of  Clement  Robinson  succeeded,  in  ISOS,  “ The  Phoenix 
Nest.  Built  up  with  the  most  rare  and  refined  workes  of  Noblemen,  worthy 
Knights,  gallant  Gentlemen,  Masters  of  Arts,  and  brave  Scholers.  Full  of  variety 
excellent  invention,  and  singular  delight.  Never  before  published.  Set  foorth 
by  R.  S.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Gentleman.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  John 
Jackson,  4to.” 

The  opening  of  Mr.  Park's  “Advertisement”  to  his  Reprint  of  this  Collection 
includes  so  much  just,  and  elegantly  expressed,  criticism  on  our  elder  poetry, 
and  on  Shakspeare,  that  we  seize  w ith  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  transferring  it 
to  our  pages. 

“ Between  the  Uorgious  nailer;  of  (valiant  Inventions,"  he  remarks.  “ printed  in  1578,  and 
the  present  miseclian;  in  1593,  an  interval  of  only  fifteen  years,  there  will  be  traced  no  incon- 
siderable advance  towards  poetical  elegance  and  sentimental  refinement.  Watson,  Breton,  I’celc, 
and  1 .Olive,  contributed  very  materially  to  the  grace,  and  melody,  and  strength,  of  our  amatory, 
lyric,  and  satiric  verse;  while  Spenser.  Daniel,  and  Drayton  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  allegoric, 
and  historic,  and  descriptive  Muse.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  works  of  the  two  latter  poers, 
owing  to  the  subjects  they  unhappily  selected,  has  conduced  lo  deaden  that  reputation  which 
several  of  their  minor  elTusions  were  calculated  to  keep  alive.  The  very  labours  which  might 
otherwise  have  extended  their  fame,  have  fatally  contracted  it.  Their  ponderous  productions  are 
incorporated  indeed  with  the  late  general  collect  ions  of  British  Poets,  but  where  is  the  poetic 
amateur  who  peruses  them  ? They  resemble  certain  drugs  in  a family -dispensary,  which,  though 
seldom,  if  ever  taken,  still  eke  out  the  assemblage.  From  reading  the  fair  specimens  put  forth  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  many  may  be  allured  to  covet  the  entire  performances  of  our  elder  bards:  but  should 
these  be  obtained,  they  will  probably  he  found  (as  Mr.  Stccvcns  said  by  the  Shaksprarian  quartos) 
of  little  more  w orth  than  a squeezed  orange.  The  flow  ers  w ill  appear  to  have  been  culled  and 
distilled  by  the  hand  of  judgment ; ami  the  essence  of  earl;  poetry,  like  most  other  essences,  will 
be  discovered  to  lie  in  a narrow  compass.  ‘ Old  poets  in  general,’  says  Mr.  .Southey,  ‘ are  only 
valuable  because  they  are  old.'  It  must  be  allowed  that  few  poems  of  the  Elizabethan  a-rn  are 
likely  to  afford  complete  satisfaction  lo  a mere  modern  reader,  from  the  fastidious  delicacy  of 
modern  taste.  Some  antiquated  alloy,  either  from  incongruous  metaphor  nr  infelicitous  expres- 
sion, w ill  commonly  jar  upon  his  mind  or  ear.  The  backward  footstep  of  Time  will  he  audible,  if 
not  visible.  Vet  the  songs  of  our  unrivalled  Shakspeare  combine  an  almost  uniform  exception  lo 
this  remark.  They  are  exquisite  in  thought,  feeling,  language,  and  modulation.  They  blend 
simplicity  with  beauty,  sentiment  with  passion,  picture  with  poesy.  They  unite  symmetry  of, 
form  with  consistency  of  ornament,  truth  of  nature  with  perfection  of  art,  ami  must  ever  furnish 
models  fur  lyric  conqtosition.  As  a sonnet-writer  Shakspeare  was  not  superior  lo  some  of  his 
contemporaries : he  was  certainly  inferior  to  himself.  In  lighter  numbers  and  in  blank  verse, 
peculiar  and  transcendent  was  his  excellence.  His  songs  never  have  been  surpassed,  bis  dramas 
never  are  likely  to  be."  * 

Of  tlio  editor  of  the  Phoenix  Nest,  intended  by  the  initials  R.  S.,  no  certain 
information  has  been  obtained.  The  work  has  been  attributed  to  Richard 
Stanyhurst,  Richard  Stapleton,  and  to  Robert  Southwell,  by  Coxetcr,  by  War- 
ton,  and  by  Waldron  ; but  their  claims,  founded  merely  on  conjecture,  are  en- 
titled to  little  confidence.  It  is  perhaps  more  interesting  to  know,  that  tho  * 

chief  contributors  to  this  miscellany  were  among  the-  best  lyric  poets  of  their 
age,  that  Thomas  Watson,  Nicholas  Breton,  and.  above  all,  Thomas  Lodge, 
assisted  the  unknown  editor.  Not  less  than  sixteen  pieces  have  the  initials 
of  this  last  bard,  and  many  of  them  are  among  tlie  most  beautiful  productions  ^ 
of  his  genius.  Beside  these,  George  Peele,  William  Smith,  Matthew  Roydon, 

Sir  William  Herbert,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  several  others,  aided  in  com-, 
plcting  this  elegant  volume.  < 

The  “ Phoenix  Nest,”  which  comprehends  not  less  than  seventy-nine  poems, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  Elizabethan  miscellanies,  whether 

• * llclieonia,  Part  111.  Advertisement. 
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■we  regard  its  style,  its  versification,  or  its  choice  of  subject,  and  will  probably 
be  deemed  inferior  only  to  “ England's  Helicon,”  which,  indeed,  owes  a few 
of  its  beauties  to  this  work. 

Of  the  valuable  Collection  thus  mentioned,  the  first  edition  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1601),  with  the  following  title-page : “ England’s  Ileliron.  At 
London.  Printed  by  J.  K.  for  John  Flasket,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paules 
Church-yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Beare.”  4to. 

The  second  edition  was  published  in  1614,  and  entitled,  “ England’s  Helicon, 
or  the  Muses  Harmony.  London  : Printed  for  Richard  More ; and  are  to  be 
sould  at  his  shop  in  S.  Dunstanes  Church-yard."  8vo. 

“ England's  Helicon,”  which,  in  its  first  impression,  contained  one  hundred 
and  fifty  poems,  and  in  its  second  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  has  the  felicity 
of  enrolling  among  its  contributors  all  the  principal  poets  of  its  era.  These, 
enumerated  alphabetically,  are  as  follow  : — Richard  Barnefield  has  two  pieces  ; 
Thomas  Bastard,  one;  Edmund  Bolton,  five ; Nicholas  Breton,  eight ; Christopher 
Brooke,  one  ; William  .Browne,  one;  Henry  Constable,  four  ; John  Davis,  one; 
Michael  Drayton,  live;  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  six;,  John  Ford,  one;  Robert  Greene, 
seven  ; Fulkc  Grevile,  two  ; John  Gough,  one  ; Howard,  Earle  of  Surrie,  two; 
flow  ell,  one;  William  Hunnis,  two  ; Thomas  Lodge,  ten  ; Jervis  Markham,  two; 
Christopher  Martowe,  one  ; Earle  of  Oxenford,  one ; George  Peele,  three;  Sir  Wal- 
ter Kaleigh,  fourteen  ; William  Shakspearc,  two ; S r Philip  Sidney,  fourteen  ; 
William  Smith,  one  ; Edmund  Spenser,  three  ; Shepherd  Tonic,  seven  ; Thomas 
Watson,  live ; John  Wpotton,  two,  and  Bartholomew  Yorig,  twenty-five.  Of 
anonymous  contributions  there  are  sixteen. 

Amid  this  galaxy  of  bards  we  cannot  fail  to  distinguish  for  their  decided  supe- 
riority, the  productions  of  Breton,  Greene,  Lodge,  Marlowe,  and  Raleigh,  which 
might  confer  celebrity  on  any  selection.  The  principal  feature,  indeed,  of  Eng- 
land’s Helicon  is  its  pastoral  beauty,  and  in  this  department  how  few  have  sur- 
passed, or  even  equalled,  the  exquisite  strains  of  Lodge  or  Marlowe ! 

‘‘  It  cannot  be  idle  or  useless,"  remarks  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  “ to  study  this  early  Collection  of 
Pastoral  compositions.  Here  is  the  fountain  of  that  diction,  Which  has  since  been  employed  and 
expanded  in  the  description  of  rural  scenery.  Here  are  the  openings,  of  those  reflect  ions  on  the 
imagery  of  nature,  in  w hich  subsequent  poets  have  so  much  dealt.  They  show  us  to  what  occa- 
sional excellence,  both  in  turn  of  thought  and  polish  of  language,  the  literature  or  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  arrived  ; and  how  little  the  artificial  and  incumbered  prose  uf.mcre  scholars  of  that  lime  ex- 
hibits a just  specimen  of  cither  Ihc  sentiment  or  phrase  of  the  court  or  people!  In  the  best  of 
these  productions,  even  the  accentuation  and  rhythm  scarce  differs  from  that  of  our  days.  Lodge 
and  Breton  in  particular,  who  are  characterised  by  their  simplicity,  are  striking  proofs  of  this  ! — 

“ To  such  as  couldenjoy  the  rough  and  far-fetched  subtlety  of  metaphysical  verses,  (his  Collec- 
tion must  have  appeared  inexpressibly  insipid  and  contemptible.  To  those  whose  business  it  was 
to  draw  similitudes  from  Ihc  most  remote  recesses  of  abstruse  learning,  how  childish  must  seem 
the  delineation  of  flowers  that  were  open  to  every  eye,  and  images  which  found  a mirror  in  every 
bosom ! ! ■ * , % x 

Bui,  O,  how  dull  is  the  intricate  path  of  the  philosopher,  how  uninteresting  is  all  the  laboured 
Ingenuity  of  the  artist,  compared  with  the  simple  and  touching  pleasures  which  are  alike  open  to 
the  peasant,  as  to  the  scholar,  the  noble,  or  the  monarch  ! It  is  in  (he  gift  of  exquisite  senses, 
and  net  in  the  adventitious  ciccumstanccs  of  birth  and  fortune,  that  one  human  being  excels 
another ! 

M The  common  air,  the  sun,  the  skies, 

To  him  are  opening  Paradise.” 

“ We  are  delighted  to  see  reflected  the  same  feelings,  the  same  pleasures  from  Ihc  breasts  of 
eur  ancestors.  W 6 hear  the  voices  of  those  bearded.- chiefs,  whose  portraits  adorn  the  pannels  of 
our  halll  and  galleries,  still  hearing  witness  to  the  same  natural  ai|d  eternal  truths  : still  inveighing 
against  the  pomp,  the  fickleness,  and  the  treachery  of  courts  ; and  uttering  the  songs  of  the  shep- 
herd and  the  woodman,  in  language  that  defies  the  changes  of  time,  and  speaks  to  all  ages  the 
touching  effusions  of  the  heart. 

If  some  little  additional  prejudice  in  favour  of  these  compositions  he  given  by  the  association 
in  our  ideas  of  their  antiquity,  if  we  connect  some  reverence,  and  some  increosed  force,  with 
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expressions  which  were  In  favourite  use  with  those  who  for  two  centuries  bate  slept  in  the  prate, 
the  profound  moral  philosopher  will  neither  blame  nor  regret  this  elTecl.  it  is  among  the  most 
generous  ami  most  ornamental,  if  not  among  the  most  useful  habits  of  the  mind! 

“ Such  arc  among  the  claims  of  this  collection  to  notice.  Hut  the  seal  that  has  been  hitherto 
pul  upon  this  treasure;  the  deep  oblivion  in  which  the  major  pads  of  its  contents  hate  for  ages 
been  buried,  ought  to  excite  curiosity,  and  imparl  a generous  delight  at  its  retival.  Who  is  there 
so  cold  as  to  be  moved  with  no  enthusiasm  at  drawing  the  mantle  from  the  figure  of  Time  ? For 
ray  part,  I confess  how  often  I have  watched  the  gradual  development  w ilh  eager  and  breathless 
expectation;  and  pared  upon  the  reviving  features  till  my  warm  fancy  gave  them  a glow  and  A 
beauty,  which  perhaps  the  realily  never  in  Its  happiest  moments  possessed."  * 

That  very  nearly  two  hundred  years  should  have  elapsed  between  the  second 
and  third  editions  of  this  miscellany  is  a striking  proof  of  the  neglect  which 
even  the  best  of  our  ancient  poetry  has  been  hitherto  subjected.  The  rapidly 
increasing  taste  of  the  present  age,  however,  for  the  reliques  ’of  long-departed 
genius,  cannot  fail  of  precluding  in  future  any  return  of  such  undeserved  ob- 
scurity. 

In  1600  the  industry  of  Robert  Allot  presented  the  public  with  a large  collection 
of  extracts  from  the  most  popular  poets  of  his  time,  under  the  title  of  " England's 
Parnassus : or  the  choysest  flowers  of  our  moderne  ports,  w ith  their  pocticall  com- 
parisons. Descriptions  of  Bewties,  Personages,  Castles,  PallacCs,  Mountaines, 
Groves,  Seas,  Springs,  Rivers,  etc.  \V hereunto  are  annexed  other  various  dis- 
courses, both  pleasant  and  profitable.”  Small  8vo.  pp.  510. 

Had  the  editor  of  this  curious  volume,  beside  citing  the  names  of  his  authors, 
added  the  titles  of  the  works  from  which  he  culled  his  specimens,  an  infinity  of 
trouble  would  have  been  saved  to  subsequent  research ; yot  the  deficiency  has 
served  in  a peculiar  manner,  to  mark  the  successful  (progress  of  modern  biblio- 
graphy. When  Oldys  wrote  his  Preface  to  Hayward's  British  Muse,  which’  was 
first  published  in  1738,  he  complains  grievously  of  this  omission,  observing  that 
most  of  Allot's  poets  “ were  now  so  obsolete,  that  not  knowing  what  they  wrote, 
we  can  have  no  recourse  to  their  works,  if  still  extant.”-}-  Since  this  sentence  was 
written,  such  has  been  the  industry  of  our  literary  antiquaries,  that  almost  every 
poem  which  Allot  laid  under  contribution  in  forming  his  volume,  has  been  ascer- 
tained, and  rendered  accessible  to  the  curious  enquirer;  and  so  far  from  the 
writers  being  obsolete,  after  nearly  eighty  years  have  been  added  to  their  anti- 
quity, we  may  venture  to  affirm  that,  excepting  about  half-a-dozen,  they  are  as 
familiar  to  us  as  the  poets  of  the  present  reign.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a considerable  portion  of  this  intimacy  may  be  ascribed  to  Allot's 
book,  which,  by  its  numerous  passages  from  bards  rendered  scarce  by  neglect,  has 
stimulated  the  bibliographical  enthusiasm  of  the  last  twenty  years  to  achieve  their 
detection.  An  enumeration  of  the  contributors  to  England's  Parnassus,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  these  remarks:  — Thomas  Achclly,  Thomas  Bastard, 
George  Chapman,  Thomas  Churchyard,  Henry  Constable,  Samuel  Danibl,  John 
Davies,  Thomas  Dekkar,  Michael  Drayton,  Edmund  Fairfax,  Charles  FitzgeiTrey, 
Abraham  Fraunce,  George  Gascoigne,  Edward  Gilpin,  Robert  Greene,  Sir  John 
Harrington,  John  Higgins,  Thomas  Hudson,  James  King  of  Scots,  Benjamin 
Jonson,  Thomas  Kyd,  Thomas  Lodge,  Gervase  Markham,  Christopher  Marlowe, 
John  Marstoo,  Christopher  Middleton.  Thomas  Nash,  Earl  of  Oxford,  George 
Peele,  Matthew-  Roydon  Sackville,  Lord  Burkhurst,  William  Shakspcarc,  Edmund 
Spenser,  Thomas  Storer,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,.  Joshua.  Sylvester, 
George  Turbervillc,  William  Warner,  Thomas  Watson,  John  Weever,  William 
Weever,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

Though  Oldys  has  severely  blamed  the  judgment  of  the  editor  in  his  selection 
of  authors  and  extracts,  yet  a much  more  consummate  critic,  tbo  highly-gifted 

' England’*  Helicon,  reprint  of  1812,  Introduction,  p.  xx.  xxi,  xxii.  . 

-f  Preface,  p.  8,  9.  Thu  Collection  of  Hay  ward'*  Imd  three  different  titles;  the  last  dated  1741.  The 
second  cdit,|on  is  culled  u The  Quintissence  of  English  Poetry  ” a 
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Warton,  considers  him  as  having  exhibited  taste  in  his  choice,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  volume  has  preserved  many  exquisite  passages  from  poets 
who,  but  for  this  selection,  had  probably  been  irrecoverably  merged  ill  oblivion. 

In  the  same  year  with  England's  Parnassus  came  forth  another  compilation,  to 
which  its  editor,  John  Bodenham,  gave  the  following  title  : “ Bel-vedere,  or  the 
Garden  of  the  Muses.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  F.  K.  for  Hugh  Astley,  dwelling  at 
Saint  Magnus  Corner.  1600.  Small  8vo.  p.  ‘236. 

This  collection,  which  underwent  a second  impression  in  1510,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  its  first  appellative,  “ Belvedere,"  though  it  contain  a vast  number  of  quo- 
tations, is,  on  two  accounts,  inferior  to  the  “ Parnassus."  In  the  first  place,  no 
author's  names  are  annexed  to  the  extracts,  and,  in  the  second,  a much  groater 
defect  has  arisen  from  the  editor's  determination  to  confine  his  specimens  to  one 
or  tw  o lines  at  most,  a brevity  which  almost  annihilates  the  interest  of  the  work. 
To  obviate,  however,  in  some  degree,  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  first  of 
these  plans,  he  has  recourse,  in  his  procmium,  to  the  following  detail,  which,  as 
it  gives  a very  curious  narrative  of  the  construction  of  the  book,  will  have  its  due 
value  with  the  reader : 

“ Now  that  every  one  may  be  fully  satisfied  concerning  this  Garden,  that  no  man  doth  assume 
to  him-sclfe  the  praise  thereof,  or  can  arrogate  to  bis  ownc  deserving  those  things,  which  have  been 
derived  flora  so  many  rare  and  ingenious  spirits ; I have  set  down  both  how,  whence,  and  where, 
these  fiowres  had  their  first  springing,  till  lints  they  were  drawne  together  into  the  Muses  Garden ; 
that  every  ground  may  challenge  bis  owuc,  each  plant  bis  particular,  and  no  one  be  injured  in  the 
justice  of  bis  merit. 

“ First,  out  of  many  excellent  speeches,  spoken  to  her  Majestic,  at  liltings,  triumphes, 
maskes,  and  shewea,  and  devises  perfourmed  in  prograce:  as  also  out  of  divers  choiso  duties  sung 
so  her ; and  some  especially,  proceeding  from  her  owne  most  sacred  setfc ! Here  are  great  store 
of  Diem  digested  Into  their  tneelc  places,  according  as  the  method  of  the  worke  plainly  dcliverelli. 
Likewise  out  of  private  poems,  sonnets,  ditties,  and  other  wiitie  eonceils,  given  lo  her  honourable 
Ladies  and  verluous  Maids  of  Honour , according  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  sight,  or  favour  of 
ropying,  a number  of  most  witlie  and  singular  sentences.  Secondly,  looke  vvliat  worketof  pnclrie 
have  been  pul  to  tbe  world's  eye,  by  that  learned  and  right  royall  king  and  poet,  .lames  King  of 
Scotland  ; no  one  sentence  of  worth  hnlh  escaped,  but  are  likewise  here  reduced  inlo  their  right 
roome  and  place.  Next,  out  of  sundrre  things  exlant,  and  many  in  private,  done  by  those  right 
honourable  persons  following:  Thomas  (Henry),  Earl  of  Surrey,  Tbe  I-ordc  Marquesseof  Win- 
chester, Mary  Countess  of  Pembrooke,  and  Sir  Pbiltp  Sidney. 

“ From  poems  and  wotrkes  of  these  noble  personages  extanl : Edward,  Earle  of  Oxenford  ; 
Eerdinando,  Earle  of  Derby  ; Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  Fuike  Grevilc,  Esq,  and 
Sir  John  Harrington. 

“ From  divers  cssayes  of  their  poetrle;  some  extant  among  other  honourable  personages  writ- 
ings, some  from  private  labours  and  translations:  Edmund  Spenser,  Henry  Constable,  Esq, 

Samuel  Daniel,  Thomas  Lodge,  Doctor  of  Pbysicke ; Thomas  Watson,  Mlchacll  Drayton, 
John  Davies,  Thomas  Hudson,  Henrie  Locke,  Esq.,  John  Marstone,  Chr.  Marlowe,  Bonjn. 
Johnson,  William  Shakspeare,  Thomas  Churchyard,  Esq.,  Tho.  Nash,  Tho.  Kidde,  Geo.  Peelc, 
Robert  Greene,  Josunh  Sylvester,  Nicolas  Breton,  Gervase  Markham,  Thomas  Slorer,  Robert 
Wilmol,  Chr.  Middelton,and  Richard  Barncfiehl. 

These  being  moderne  and  extant  poets,  that  have  lived  together,  from  many  of  their  exlant 
workes,  and  some  kept  in  private:  Thomas  Norton.  Esq.,  George  Gascoigne,  Esq.,  Erauncis 
Hindlcmarsh,  Esq.,  Thomas  Atcliciovr,  and  George  Whetstones. 

“These  being  deceased,  have  left  divers  exlant  labours,  and  many  more  held  bark  from 
publishing,  which  for  the  most  part  have  been  perused,  and  their  due  right  here  given  them  in 
the  Muses  Garden. 

“Besides,'  what  excellent  srnteocex  have  been  in  any  presented  Tragedic,  Historic,  Pastoral, 
qr  Comedie,  they  have  been  likewise  gathered,  and  are  here  inserted  in  their  proper  places.”* 

It  will  be  perceived  (hat  eleven  poets  are  here  enumerated,  who  had  no  share 
in  England’s  Parnassus;  and  it  may  be  worth- while  to  remark,  that  among  the 

*,The  curious  Preface,  from  which  we  have  giveo  this  long  extract,  in  only  lobe  found  io  the  fira- 
editioti  of  the  Belvedere ; ila  omission  in  the  second  is  a singular  defect,  as  it  certainly  forms  the  mokt 
interesting  part  of  the  impression  of  1600.,  * 
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vnrsrs  prefixed  in  praise  of  the  book,  are  some  lines  by  R.  ITat' way,  whom 
Mr.  Malone  conjectures  to  have  been  the  kinsman  of  Ann  Hathaway,  the  wife  of 
our  immortal  bard. 

A small  contribution  of  pieces  by  a few  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  ace,  was  in 
1601  annexed  to  a production  by  Robert  Chester,  entitled,  “Love’s  Martyr,  or 
Rosalin's  Complaint,  allegorically  shadowing  the  Truth  of  Love  in  the  constant 
fate  of  the  Phoenix  and  Turtle.  A poem,  enterlaced  with  much  varietie  and 
raritie;  now  first  translated  out  of  the  venerable  Italian  Torquato  Oliano,  by 
Robert  Chester.  With  the  true  legend  of  famous  King  Arthur,  the  last  of  the 
nine  worthies  ; being  the  first  Essay  of  a new  British  poet : collected  out  of 
authenticall  records.  To  these  are  added  some  new  compositions  of  several 
modern  writers;  whoso  names  are  subscribed  to  their  several!  workes;  upon 
the  first  subject;  viz.  the  Phoenix  and  Turtle.” 

These  new  compositions  have  the  following  second  title  immediately  preceding 
them:  “Hereafter  follow  diverse  poetical  essaies  on  the  former  subject ; viz.  the 
Turtle  and  Phoenix.  Done  by  the  best  and  chiefest  of  our  modern  writers,  with 
their  names  subscribed  to  their  particular  workes.  Never  before  extant.  And 
now-  first  consecrated  by  them  all  generally  to  the  lovo  and  merit  of  the  truly 
noble  Knight,  Sir  John  Salisburie.” 

The  only  known  copy  of  this  collection  was  in  Major  Pierson's  possession,  and 
it  is  solely  from  Mr.  Malone,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  titles, 
that  we  learn  the  names  of  the  principal  contributors;  these  are  Shakspeare, 
Ben  Jonson,  Marston,  and  Chapman.  Shakspeare’s  contribution  forms  the 
twentieth  poem  in  “ The  passionate  Pilgrim,”  commencing 

M Let  the  bird oftoudest  lay,”  &c. 

A miscellany  upon  a more  extensive  scale  than  the  preceding,  and  of  great 
value  for  the  taste  exhibited  in  its  selection,  succeeded  in  1602,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  “A  Poetical  Rapsodte;  containing  diverse  Sonnets,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madri- 
gals, Epigrams,  Pastorals,  Eglogues,  with  other  Poems,  both  in  Rime  and 
Measured  Verse.  For  varietie  and  pleasure,  the  like  nevor  yet  published. 
London.  l‘2mo." 

The  editor  and  principal  contributor  was  Francis  Davison,  a poet  of  no  mean 
talents,  and  son  of  that  Secretary  of  State,  who  experienced  in  so  remarkable  a 
degree  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth,  in  relation  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In  an 
Address  to  the  Reader,  he  thus  accounts  for  the  form  which  the  volume  assumes : — 

“ Being  induced  by  tome  private  reasons,  and  by  (he  instant  entreaty  of  specisll  friends,  tn 
suffer  some  of  my  worlhlesse  poems  to  be  published,  1 desired  to  make  some  written  by  my  deere 
friends  Anonymoi,  and  niy  deerer  Brother , to  beare  them  company : both,  without  their  consent ; 
the  latter  being  in  die  low-country  warres,  and  the  rest  utterly  ignorant)  I hereof.  My  friends 
names  1 concealed  ; mine  owne  and  my  brother's  1 willed  the  printer  to  suppresse,  as  well  as  1 
had  concealed  the  other,  which  he  having  put  in  without  my  privity,  we  must  now  undergo  a 
sharper  censure  perhaps  than  our  namelesse  workes  should  have  done  ; and  1 especially.  For  if 
their  poems  be  liked,  Ibe  praise  is  due  to  their  Invention  ; if  disliked,  the  blame  both  by  them 
and  all  men  will  he  derived  upon  me,  for  publishing  that  which  they  meant  to  suppresse.” 

He  then  enters  upon  a defence  of  poetry,  experience  proving,  he  remarks,  “by  examples  of 
many,  both  dead  and  living,  that  divers  delighted  and  excelling  herein,  being  princes  or  states- 
men, have  gouerued  and  counselled  as  wisely  ; being  souldiers,  have  commanded  armies  as 
fortunately ; being  lawyers,  have  pleaded  as  judicially  and  eloquenUy ; being  divines,  have 
written  and  taught  as  profoundly  ; and  being  of  any  other  profession,  have  discharged  it  as  suffi- 
ciently, as  any  other  men  whatsoever;”  and  concludes  by  .alleging,  as  an  excuse  “for  lh>s<- 
poems  in  particular,  that  those  under  the  name  of  .tnovymoi  were  written  (as  appeareth  by  divers 
things  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  living,  and  of  him  dead)  almost  twenty  years  since,  when  poetry  was 
farre  from  that  perfection  to  which  It  hath  now  attained  : that  my  brother  is  by  profession  a 
souldier,  and  was  not  eighteen  years  old  when  he  writ  these  toys ; that  mine  owne  were  made 
most  of  them  site  or  seven  yeares  since,  at  idle  times  as  I journeyed  np  and  downe  during  my 
travails.” 
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The  division  of  tho  “Rapsodie"  more  peculiarly  occupied  by  these  kindred 
hards,  is  that  including  “Sonnets,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madrigals,  and  Epigrams,  by 
Francis  and  Walter  Davison,  brethren;”  and  they  were  assisted  in  that,  and 
the  residue  of  the  work,  by  Spenser,  Sidney,  Sir  John  Davis,  Mary  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  Thomas  Campion,  Thomas  Watson.  Charles  Best,  Thomas  Spelman, 
and  by  others,  whose  initials  are  supposed  to  indicate  Henry  Constable,  Walter 
Kaleigh,  Henry  Wotton,  Robert  Greene,  Andrew  Willet,  and  Joshua  Sylvester.* 

The  “Poetical  Rapsodie"  is  dedicated  by  Davison  in  a sonnet,  “ To  the  most 
noble,  honorable,  and  worthy  Lord  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Carditre,  Marmion,  and  St.  Quintinc,”  and  was  successively  republished  with 
augmentations  in  1008,  1011,  and  1021.  It  may  be  said  to  present  us,  not  only 
with  a felicitous  choice  of  topics,  but  it  claims  the  merit  of  having  preserved 
several  valuable  poems  not  elsewhere  to  be  discovered,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
rarity  or  the  book,  although  four  times  subjected  to  the  press,  have  not,  until  lately, 
attracted  the  notice  (hat  is  due  to  them. 

Independent  of  the  ten  miscellanies  which  we  have  now  enumerated,  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  Airs,  Madrigals,  and  Songs,  set  to  music,  and  printed  in 
Parts,  were  published  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  during 
the  reign  of  James  the  First.  These  Collections  contain  a variety  of  lyric  poems 
not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with,  and  which  were  either  written  expressly  for  the 
Composers,  or  selected  by  the  latter  from  manuscripts,  or  rare  and  insulated 
printed  copies.  Foremost  among  these  Professors  of  Music,  who  thus  indirectly- 
contributed  to  enrich  the  stores  of  English  Poetry,  stands  William  Byrd.  This 
celebrated  composer’s  first  printed  work  in  English  was  licensed  in  1587,  and  has 
the  following  title: — “ Tenor.  Psalines,  Sonets,  and  Songs  of  sadnes  and  pietie, 
made  into  musicke  of  live  parts:  whereof,  some  or  them  going  a broad  among 
divers,  in  untrue  coppies,  are  lieere  truely  corrected,  and  the  other  being  Songs 
very  rare  and  newly  composed,  are  heere  published,  for  the  recreation  of  all  such 
as  delight  in  Musicke.  By  William  Byrd,  one  of  the  Gent,  of  the  Queene's  Majes- 
ties Royall  Chappell."  4to. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton ; and  ho  tells  his  reader,  in 
an  epistle  subscribed  the  most  assured  friend  to  all  that  love  or  learne  musicke, 
William  Byrd, — “ heere  is  offered  unto  thy  courteous  acceptation,  musicke  of 
sundrie  sorts,  and  to  content  divers  humors.  If  thou  be  disposed  to  pray,  heere 
are  psalmes.  If  to  bee  merrir.  here  aro  sonets.  If  to  lament  for  thy  sins,  heere 
are  songs  of  sadnessc  and  pietie.  If  thou  delight  in  musicke  of  great  compasse, 
here  are  divers  songs,  which  being  originally  made  for  instruments  to  express  tho 
harmony,  and  one  voice  to  pronounce  the  dittie,  are  now  framed  in  all  parts  for 
voyces  to  sing  the  same.  If  thou  desire  songs  of  smal  compasse  and  fit  for  tho 
reach  of  most  voyces,  heere  are  most  in  nuralier  of  that  sort.” 

Next  to  Byrd,  whose  publications  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  we  may  mention 
Thomas  Morley,  no  less  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  music,  and  for  his  fertility  in 
the  production  of  madrigals,  ballets,  and  canzonets.  How  fashionable  and 
universal  had  become  the  practice  of  singing  these  compositions  at  every  parly  of 
amusement,  may  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  elementary  works  of  this  w riter  : — 
“ Being  at  a banquet,"  he  relates,  “supper  being  ended,  and  music  books  brought 
to  table,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  according  to  custom,  presented  me  with  a 
part,  earnestly  intreating  me  to  sing  : when,  after  many  excuses,  1 protested  un- 
feignedlv  that  I could  not,  every  one  began  to  wonder,  yea,  some  whispered  to 
others  demanding  how  I was  brought  up.”-j- 

Of  the  various  collections  of  lyric  poetry  adapted  to  music  and  published  by 
Morley,  who  died  about  the  period' of  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  we  shall 
notice  two;  one  as  indicatory  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  othor  of  tho 


“ Otnurn  l.itornria,  vol.  i.  p 229. 

Vide  ftlorlo) '<  Plaine  nutl  canto  Introduction  to  Practical  Murck 
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estimation  in  which  the  science  yas  held  by  our  composer,  who  seems,  on  this 
occasion,  to  have  partaken  the  enthusiasm  of  Shakspeare;  for  in  a dedication 
“To  the  Worshipfull  Sir  Gervis  Clifton,  Knight,”  prefixed  to  “Madrigals  to  five 
voyces.  Selected  out  of  the  best  approved  Italian  authors.  By  Thomas  Morley, 
Gentleman  of  his  Maiesfies  Royall  Chapelt,  1598,"  he  tells  his  worthy  patron, 
“I  ever  held  this  sentence  of  the  poet,  as  a canon  of  my  creede;  “That  whom 
God  loveth  not,  they  love  not  Musique.'  For  as  the  art  of  Musique  is  one  of 
the  most  Heavenly  gifts,  so  the  very  love  of  Musique  (without  art)  is  one  of  the 
best  engrafted  testimonies  of  Heavens  love  towards  us.” 

In  1601,  Morley  published  in  quarto,  “Cantus  Madrigales.  The  triumphes  of 
Oriana,  to  5 and  6 voices:  composed  by  divers  several!  aucthors,” — a collection 
remarkable  for  its  object,  as  it  consisted  of  twenty-five  songs,  composed  by 
twenty-four  several  musicians,  for  the  express  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
beauty  and  virginity  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  appellation  of  Oriana,  and  who  was 
now  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  one  among  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
extreme  vanity  of  this  singular  woman. 

That  a great  portion  of  these  musical  miscellanies  consisted  of  translations 
from  the  Italian,  is  evident  from  the  publications  of  Byrd  and  Morley,  and  from 
the  “Musica  Transalpina"  of  Nicholas  Yonge,  printed  in  two  parts,  in  the  year 
1588  and  1597,  where,  however,  equal  industry  appears  to  have  been  exerted  in 
collecting  English  songs ; the  dedication,  indeed,  points  out  very  distinctly  the 
sources  whence  these  popular  works  were  derived.  “I  endeavoured,"  says 
Yonge,  “ to  get  into  my  hands  all  such  English  songes  as  were  praise  worthie, 
aud  amongst  others  I had  the  hap  to  find  in  the  hands  of  some  of  my  good  friends 
certain  Italian  Madrigales  translated  most  of  them  five  years  ago  by  a gentleman 
for  his  private  delight.”  The  two  parts  of  Musica  Transalpina  contain  eighty-one 
songs. 

It  seems  probable,  indeed,  from  Orlando  Gibbons's  dedication  of  his  “First  sot  of 
Madrigals  and  Mottets"  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  dated  161-2,  that  the  courtiers 
of  that  period  sometimes  employed  themselves  in  writing  lyrics  for  their  domestic 
Lutenists;  for  Orlando  tells  his  lord, — “ They  were  most  of  them  composed  in 
your  ow  n house,  and  do  therefore  properly  belong  unto  you  as  lord  of  the  soil; 
the  language  they  speak  you  provided  them  ; I only  furnished  them  with  tongues 
to  utter  the  same.”  It  may  be,  however,  that  Sir  Christopher  was  only  a selector 
of  poetry  for  the  lyre  of  Gibbons. 

To  enumerate  the  multitude  of  music-stricken  individuals,  who,  during  this 
period,  were  occupied  in  procuring  and  collecting  lyric  poetry  for  professional 
purposes,  would  fill  a volume.  Among  the  most  indefatigable,  may  be  mentioned 
John  Wilhye,  Thomas  Weelkes,  John  Dow  land  and  Robert  Jones ; “ The 
Musicall  Dream,"  1609,  and  “The  Muse's  Gardin  of  Delights,"  1010,  by  the  last 
of  these  gentlemen,  were  held  in  great  esteem. 

We  cannot  close  this  subject,  indeed,  without  acknowledging  our  obligations 
to  this  numerous  class  for  the  preservation  of  many  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
lyric  poetry,  which,  it  is  highly  probable,  without  their  rare  and  accompani- 
ments, would  cither  not  have  existed,  or  would  have  perished  prematurely.* 

As  a further  elucidation  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  this  period,  and  with  the 
view  of  condensing  its  retrospect,  by  an  arrangement  under  general  heads,  it  may 
prove  satisfactory,  if  we  briefly  throw  into  classes  the  names  of  those  poets  who 
may  be  considered  as  having  given  ornament  or  extension  to  their  art.  The  fol- 
lowing divisions,  it  is  expected,  will  include  all  that,  in  this  place,  it  can  now  be 
necessary  to  notice. 

* 

* For  Hpociinens  of  these  interesting  collection*.  I refer  mjr  rentier  to  Centura  Literaria,  vol.  ix.  p.  1. 
pt  sen.;  vol.  x.  p 179,  294  ; and  to  the  British  Bibliographer,  No.  IV.  p.  343  ; No.  V.  p.  563  ; No.  VI. 
p.  59  ; No.  IX  p.  427 ; No.  XI  p.  652  ; No.  XII  p 48  ; and  No.  XV.  p.  386. 
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Spra««r. 

Sack  yi  lie. 

Gatcoignc. 

Tusiier. 

Ixxige. 

Spenser. 

Spemer. 

Cnalkhfl!. 

Higifini. 

Greene. 

Davies  Sir  i. 

Hall. 

Sidney. 

Niccola. 

Raleigh. 

Davors. 

Mars  too. 

Cons  table. 

Marlowe. 

1 

Warner. 

Daniel. 

Dravton. 

Shakspeare. 

.Marlowe. 

FitZReffrey. 

Stnrer. 

Willobie. 

Beaumont. 

Breton. 

Lodge. 

Shakspeare 

Jon  son. 

Wotton. 

Wither. 

Fletcher  G. 

Donne. 

Wither. 

Watson. 

Shakspeare. 

Daniel. 

Drayton. 

Barnes 

Bn  rue  field . 

Smith. 

Stirling. 

Drummond. 

Drayton. 

Faircfax. 

Brown. 

Translators 

Chapman. 

Harrington. 

Fairfax. 

Svlvealer* 

Golding. 


We  have  thus,  in  as  short  a compass  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit, 
given,  we  trust,  a more  accurate  view  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  as  it  existed  in- 
dependent of  the  Drama,  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

That  Shakspearc  was  an  assiduous  reader  of  English  Poetry  ; that  he  studied 
with  peculiar  interest  and  attention  his  immediate  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries, there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude  from  a careful  perusal  of  his  volume 
of  miscellaneous  poetry,  which  is  modelled  on  a strict  adherence  to  the  taste 
which  prevailed  at  the  opening  of  his  career.  The  collection,  indeed,  may,  with 
no  impropriety,  be  classed  under  the  two  divisions  of  Historic  and  Lyric  poetry  ; 
the  formar  concluding  “Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  the  “Rape  of  Lucrece,”  and 
the  latter  the  “ Sonets,”  the  “ Passionate  Pilgrim,”  and  the  “ Lover’s  Com- 
plaint.” 

The  great  models  of  Historic  poetry,  during  the  prior  portion  of  Shakspeare's 
life,  were  the  “ Mirrour  for  Magistrates”  and  “Warner's  Albion’s  England;”  but 
for  the  mythological  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  though  deviating  in  several  im- 
portant  circumstances  from  its  prototype,  we  are  probably  indebted  to  Golding's 
Ovid  ; and  for  the  Rape-  of  Lucrece  and  the  structure  of  the  stanza  in  w’hich  it  is 
composed,  to  the  reputationand  the  metre  of  the  “Rosamond”  of  Daniel,  printed  in 
1592.  For  the  Sonnets,  he  had  numerous  examples  in  the  productions  of 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Watson,  and  Constable;  and,  through  the  wide  field  of  amatory 
lyric  composition,  excellence  of  almost  every  kind,  in  the  form  of  ode,  madrigal, 
and  song,  might  be  traced  in  the  varied  efluslons  of  Gascoigne,  Greene  and 
Raleigh,  Breton  and  Lodge. 

How  far  our  great  bard  exceeded,  or  fell  beneath,  the  models  which  he 
possessed;  in  what  degree  he  was  independent  of  their  influence,  and  to  what 
portion  of  estimation  his  miscellaneous  poetry  is  justly  entitled,  will  be  the  subjects 
of  the  next  chapter,  in  which  we  shall  venture  to  assign  to  these  efforts  of  his 
early  days  a higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  excellence  than  it  has  hitherto  been  their 
fate  to  obtain. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Dedications  of  fthakspeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,  ami  Rape  of  Lucrece,  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
—Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Earl— Critique  on  the  Poeols  of  Shakspeare. 


Shakspeare’s  dedication  of  his  “Venus  and  Adonis"  to  the  Earl, of  South- 
ampton in  1593;  the  accomplishments,  the  liberality,  and  the  virtues  of  this 
amiable  nobleman,  and  the  substantial  patronage  which,  according  to  tradition, 
he  bestowed  upon  our  poet,  together  claim  for  him,  in  this  place,  a more  than 
cursory  notice  as  to  life  and  character. 
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Thomas  Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Baron  of  Titchfield,  was  born 
on  the  sixth  of  October,  1573.  His  grandfather  had  been  created  an  Earl  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ; and  his  father,  who  married  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Anthony,  first  Viscount  of  Montague,  was  a strenuous  supporter  of  the  rights 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Just  previous  to  the  completion  of  his  eighth  year,  ho 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1581.  His  mother,  however,  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  negligent  of 
his  education;  for  ho  was  early  sent  to  Cambridge,  being  matriculated  there 
when  only  twelve  years  old,  on  tho  11th  of  December,  1585.  He  was  admitted 
of  St.  John's  College,  where,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1589,  he  took  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and,  after  a residence  of  nearly  five  years  in  the  University,  he 
finally  left  it  for  Town,  to  complete  his  course  of  studies  at  Gray’s  Inn,  of  which 
place,  in  June,  1590,  he  had  entered  himself  a member. 

Tho  circumstances  which,  so  shortly  after  Lord  Southampton's  arrival  in 
London,  induced  Shakspeare  to  select  him  as  his  patron,  may,  with  an  assu- 
rance almost  amounting  to  certainty,  be  ascribed  to  the  following  event.  Not 
long  alter  the  death  of  her  husband,  Lady  Southampton  married  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage,  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  an  ofiico  which  necessarily  led  him  into 
connection  with  actors  and  dramatic  writers.  Of  this  intercourse  Lord  South- 
ampton, at  tho  age  of  seventeen,  was  very  willing  to  avail  himself,  and  his 
subsequent  history  evinces,  that,  throughout  life,  he  retained  a passionate  attach- 
ment to  dramatic  exhibitions.  No  stronger  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  his 
love  for  the  theatre,  than  what  an  anecdote  related  by  Rowland  Whyte  allords 
us,  who,  in  a letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  dated  October  1 1 th,  1599,  tells  his 
correspondent,  that  “my  Lord  Southampton  and  Lord  Rutland  come  not  to  the 
Court  (at  Nonesuch).  The  one  doth  but  very  seldome.  They  pass  away  the 
tyme  in  London  merely  in  going  to  plaies  every  day.” 

To  a young  nobleman  thus  inclined,  imbued  with  a keen  relish  for  dramatic 
poetry,  who  was  ardent  in  his  thirst  for  fame,  and  liberal  in  the  encouragement 
of  genius,  it  was  natural  for  our  poet  to  look  not  only  with  hope  and  expec- 
tation, but  with  enthusiastic  regard.  To  Lord  Southampton,  therefore,  though 
only  nineteen  years  old,  Shakspeare,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  * dedicated  his 
Venus  and  Adonis,  “the  first  heireof  his  invention.” 

The  language  of  his  dedication,  however,  indicates  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension as  to  the  nature  of  its  reception,  and  consequently  proves  that  our  author 
was  not  at  this  period  assured  of  His  Lordship’s  support;  for  it  commences  thus: 
— “ Right  Honorable,  1 know  not  how  I shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolisht 
lines  to  your  Lordship;”  and  he  adds  in  the  opening  of  the  next  clause,  “onely 
if  your  Honor  seeme  but  pleased,  I account  myselfc  highly  praised.”  These 
timidities  appear  to  have  vanished  in  a very  short  period:  for  our  author's  de- 
dication to  the  same  nobleman  of  his  Rape  of  Lurrcce,  which  was  entered  on 
the  Stationers’  Books  on  May  9th,  1594,  and  published  almost  immediately  af- 
terwards, speaks  a very  different  language,  and  indicates  very  plainly  that  Shak- 
speare had  already  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  His  Lordship’s  patronage. 
Gratitude  and  confidence,  indeed,  cannot  express  themselves  in  clearer  terms 
than  may  be  found  in  the  diction  of  this  address: — “The  love  I dedicate  to 
Your  Lordship,”  says  the  bard,  “ is  without  end. — The  warrant  I have  of  your 
Honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured 
of  acceptance.  What  I have  done  is  yours,  what  I have  to  doe  is  yours,  being 
part  in  all  I have  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater,  iny  duety  would 
shew  greater;  mcanc  time,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  jour  Lordship.”  Words  more 
declaratory  of  obligation  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select,  and  we  shall  be  justified, 
therefore,  in  inferring,  that  Lord  Southampton  had  conferred  upon  Shakspeare, 


* Venus  and  Adorn*  was  entered  on  the  Stationer*'  Books,  by  Richnrd  Field,  April  18, 1593,  six  days' 
beforfc  its  author  completed  the  twenty  uiulb  year  of  hi*  age. 
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in  consequence  of  his  dedication  to  him  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  some  marked  proof 
of  his  kindness  and  protection. 

Tradition  has  recorded,  among  other  instances  of  this  nobleman’s  pecuniary 
bounty,  that  he,  at  one  time,  gave  Sliakspeare  a thousand  pounds,  in  order  to  com- 
plete a purchase,  a sum  which  in  these  days  would  be  equal  in  value  to  more  than 
live  times  its  original  amount.  This  may  he,  and  probably  is,  an  exaggeration; 
hut  that  it  has  been  founded  on  the  well-known  liberality  of  Lord  Southampton  to 
Sliakspeare;  on  a certain  knowledge  that  donations  had  passed  from  the  peer  to 
the  poet,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  had  become  the  custom  of  the  age  to  reward 
dedication  by  pecuniary  bounty,  and  that  Lord  Southampton  was  dili'usively  and 
peculiarly  generous  in  this  mode  of  remuneration,  we  have  the  express  testimony 
of  Florio,  who,  dedicatin'.:  his  ‘‘World  of  Words"  to  this  nobleman  in  1598,  says: 
— “In  truth,  I acknowledge  an  entire  debt,  not  only  of  my  best  knowledge,  but 
of  all ; yea,  of  more  than  I know,  or  can  to  your  bounteous  lordship,  in  whose  pay 
and  patronage  I have  lived  some  years;  towhom  I owe  and  vowe  the  years  1 have 
to  live.  But,  as  to  me,  and  many  more,  the  glorious  and  gracious  sunshine  of 
your  honour  hath  infused  light  and  life.”  Here,  if  we  except  the  direct  con- 
fession relative  to  “ pay,”  the  language  is  similar  to,  and  not  more  emphatically 
expressive  of  gratitude  than  was  Shakspeare’s ; and  that,  under  the  phrase  “many 
more,”  Florio  meant  to  include  our  poet,  we  may,  without  scruple,  infer.  To  an 
actor,  to  a rising  dramatic  writer,  to  one  who  had  placed  the  tirst  fruits  of  his 
genius  under  his  protection,  and  who  wasstill  contending  with  the  difHculfiesincidcnt 
to  his  situation,  the  taste,  the  generosity,  and  the  feeling  of  Lord  Southampton 
would  naturally  be  attracted;  and  the  donation  which,  in  all  probability,  followed 
the  dedication  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  we  have  reason,  from  the  voice  of  tradition, 
to  conclude,  was  succeeded  by  many,  and  still  more  important,  proofs  of  His 
Lordship's  favour. 

In  1597,  when  Lord  F.sscx  was  appointed  General  of  the  forces  destined  to  act 
against  the  Azores,  Southampton,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  gallantly  came  for- 
ward as  a volunteer,  on  board  the  Garland,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  best  ships, — an 
oiler  which  was  soon  followed  by  a commission  from  Essex  to  command  her.  An 
opportunity  speedily  occurred  for  the  display  of  his  courage;  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  pursued  and  sunk  one  of  the  enemy’s  largest  men  of 
war,  and  was  wounded  in  the  arm  during  the  conflict.  Sir  William  Monson, 
one  of  the  Admirals  of  the  expedition,  tells  us,  that  the  Earl  lost  time  in  this  chase, 
which  might  have  been  better  employed;  but  his  friend  Essex  appears  to  have 
considered  his  conduct  in  a different  light,  and  conferred  upon  him,  during  his 
voyage,  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  October,  1597,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  that 
the  Queen  had  embraced  the  opinion  of  Monson,  rather  than  that  of  Essex,  and 
frowned  with  displeasure  on  the  officer  who  had  presumed  to  pursue  and  sink  a 
Spanish  vessel,  without  orders  from  his  commander;  a censure  which  was  intended 
also  to  reach  the  General,  with  whom  she  was  justly  oflended  for  having  assumed 
the  direction  of  a service  to  which  his  judgment  and  his  talents  were  inadequate. 

His  introduction  to  parlimentary  business  began  on  the  ‘24th  of  October,  1597, 
and  terminated,  with  the  session,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1598;  and  two  days 
afterwards,  he  left  London  to  commence  his  tour. 

In  the  course  of  November,  1598,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  enterpris- 
ing nobleman  returned  to  London  ; soon  after  which  event,  his  union  with  Eliza- 
beth Vernon  took  place.  His  bride  was  the  daughter  of  John  Vernon  of  Hodnet, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  she  appears  to  have  possessed  a large  share  of  personal 
charms.  A portrait  of  her  was  drawn  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  which  is  said  to  have 
“the  face  and  hands  coloured  with  incomparable  lustre."  The  unjustifiable 
resentment  of  the  Queen,  however,  rendered  this  connection,  for  a time,  a source 
of  much  misery  to  both  parties.  Her  capricious  tyranny  was  such,  as  to  induce 
her  to  feel  oflended,  if  any  of  her  courtiers  had  the  audacity  to  love  or  marry 
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without  her  knowledge  or  permission ; and  the  result  of  what  she  termed  His 
Lordship’s  clandestine  marriage,  was  the  instant  dismissal  of  himself  and  his  lady 
to  a prison.  How  long  their  confinement  was  protracted,  cannot  now  be  accu- 
rately ascertained;  that  it  was  long  in  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  appears 
from  an  address  of  his  to  the  Lords  of  Council,  in  which  he  puts  the  following 
interrogation  : — “Was  it  treason  in  my  Lord  of  Southampton  to  marry  my  poor 
kinswoman,  that  neither  Ion"  imprisonment,  nor  any  punishment,  besides,  that 
hath  been  usual,  in  like  cases,  can  satisfy,  or  appease?”  But  we  do  know  that 
it  could  not  have  existed  beyond  March,  1599;  for  on  the  27th  of  that  month, 
Lord  Southampton  accompanied  his  friend  Essex  to  Ireland,  where,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Earl,  now  Lord  Deputy  of  that  country, 
his  general  of  the  horse. 

This  military  promotion  of  Southampton  is  one  among  numerous  proofs  of  the 
imprudence  of  Essex,  for  it  was  not  only  without  the  Queen’s  knowledge,  hut,  as 
Camden  has  informed  us,  “clean  contrary  to  his  instructions.”  What  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  therefore,  soon  occurred ; Lord  Southampton  was,  by 
the  Queen's  orders,  deprived  of  his  commission,  in  the  August  following,  and 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1599,  he  revisited  London,  where,  apprehensive  of  the 
displeasure  of  Her  Majesty,  he  absented  himself  from  court,  and  endeavoured  to 
soothe  his  inquietude  by  the  attractions  of  the  theatre,  to  which  his  ardent 
admiration  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  now  daily  induced  him  to  recur. 

The  resentment  of  the  Queen,  however,  though  not  altogether  appeased,  soou 
began  to  subside ; and  in  December,  1599,  when  Lord  Mountjoy  was  commissioned 
to  supersede  Essex  in  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Southampton  was 
one  of  the  ofticcrs  selected  bv  Her  Majesty  to  attend  him.  Farther  than  this  she 
refused  to  condescend;  for,  though  His  Lordhip  solicited  for  some  weeks  the 
honour  of  kissing  her  hand,  and  w as  supported  in  this  request  by  the  influence  of 
Cecil,  he  solicited  in  vain,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
expression  of  her  wishes  for  the  safety  of  his  journey. 

One  unpleasant  consequence  of  his  former  transient  compaign  in  Ireland,  had 
been  a quarrel  with  the  Lord  Grey,  who  acting  under  him  as  a colonel  of  horse, 
had,  from  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  valour,  attacked  the  rebel  force  without 
orders;  a contempt  of  subordination  which  had  been -punished  by  his  superior 
with  a night’s  imprisonment.  The  fiery  spirit  of  Grey  could  not  brook  even 
this  requisite  attention  to  discipline,  and  he  sent  Southampton  a challenge,  w hich 
the  latter,  on  his  departure  for  Ireland,  in  April,  1600,  accepted,  by  declaring 
that  he  would  meet  Lord  Grey  in  any  part  of  thatcountrv.  The  Queen,  however, 
for  the  present  arrested  the  combat ; but  the  animosity  was  imbittered  by  delay, 
and  Lord  Southampton  felt  it  necessary  to  his  character  to  break  oil  his  military 
engagements,  which  had  conferred  upon  him  the  reputation  of  great  bravery  anil 
professional  skill,  and  had  received  the  marked  approval  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  to 
satiate  the  resentment  of  Grey,  xvhohad  again  called  him  to  a meeting,  and  fixed 
its  scene  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Of  this  interview  we  know  nothing  moro  than  that  it  proved  so  completely 
abortive,  that,  shortly  afterwards,  Lord  Grey  attacked  Southampton  as  he  rode 
through  the  streets  of  London,  an  outrage  which  allords  but  a melancholy  trait 
of  the  manners  of  the  age,  though  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  immediate  com- 
mittal of  the  perpetrator  to  prison. 

It  had  been  happy,  however,  for  the  fame  and  repose  of  Southampton,  had  this 
been  the  only  unfortunate  contest  in  which  he  engaged;  but  he  was  recalled  by 
Essex  from  the  Low  Countries,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  insurrectionary  move- 
ments against  the  person  and  government  of  his  sovereign.  Blinded  by  the 
attachments  of  friendship,  which  he  cultivated  with  enthusiastic  warmth,  and 
indignant  at  the  treatment  which  he  had  lately  received  from  the  Queen,  he  too 
readily  listened  to  the  treasonable  suggestions  of  Essex,  and  became  one  of  the 
conspirators  who  assembled  at  the  house  of  this  nobleman  on  the  8Hi  of  February, 
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1601.  Here  they  took  the  decisive  step  of  imprisoning  the  Queen's  privy  coun- 
sellors who  had  been  sent  to  enquire  into  the  purport  of  their  meeting,  and  from 
this  mansion  they  sallied  forth,  with  their  view  of  exciting  the  citizens  to  rebellion. 
An  enterprise  so  criminal,  so  rash,  and  chimerical,  immediately  met  the  fate 
which  it  merited ; and  the  trial  of  Essex  and  Southampton  for  high  treason  took 
place  on  the  loth  of  February,  w hen,  both  being  found  guilty,  the  former,  as  is 
well  known,  expiated  his  offence  by  death,  while  the  latter,  from  the  minor  cul- 
pability of  his  views,  from  the  modesty  and  contrition  which  he  exhibited  in  his 
defence,  and  from  the  intercession  of  Cecil  and  the  peers,  obtained  a remission  of 
the  sentence  aflecting  his  life,  but  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

We  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  great  partiality  of  Lord  Southampton 
to  dramatic  literature,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  partiality  should 
have  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  machinations  of  treason ; for  Bacon  tells  us, 
that  “the  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick  (afterwards  the  defender  of 
Essex-house),  with  a great  company  of  others,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  the 
action,  had  procured  to  be  played  before  them  the  play  of  deposing  King  Richard 
the  Second;— rwhen  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players  that  the  play  was  old, 
and  they  should  have  loss  in  playing  it,  because  few  would  come  to  it,  there 
were  forty  shillings  extraordinary  given  to  play  it,  and  so  thereupon  played  it 
was."  It  appears  from  the  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  60,  that  the  player  to  whom 
the  forty  shillings  were  given,  was  Augustine  Philippes,  one  of  the  patentees  of 
the  Globe  playhouse  with  Sliakspeare,  in  1603. 

The  term  old  applied  to  this  play,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Queen, 
“ was  played  forty  times  in  open  streets  and  houses,”  has  induced  I)r.  Farmer 
and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  to  conclude  that  a play  entitled  Richard  the  Second,  or  Henry 
the  Fourth,  existed  before  Shakspeare's  dramas  on  these  subjects.  This  position, 
however,  is  dissented  from  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  says,  — “ In  opposition  to 
Farmer  and  Tyrwhitt,  I hold,  though  I have  a great  respect  for  their  memories, 
that  it  was  illogical  to  argue,  from  a nonentity,  against  an  entity;  that  as  no  such 
play  as  the  Henry  IV.  which  they  spoke  of  had  ever  appeared,  while  Shaks|>eare's 
Richard  II.  was  apparent  to  every  eye,  it  was  inconsequential  reasoning  in  them 
to  prefer  the  first  play  to  the  last : and  I am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  play 
of  deposing  Richard  II.  which  was  seditiously  played  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1600-1.  was  Shakspeare’s  Richard  II.,  that  had  been  originally  acted  in  1596, 
and  first  printed  in  1597.” 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Chalmers  will  be  much  strengthened  when  we'reflcct  that 
Lord  Southampton's  well-known  attachment  to  the  muse  of  Shakspeare,  would 
almost  certainly  induce  him  to  prefer  the  play  written  by  his  favourite  poet  to  the 
composition  of  an  obscure,  and,  w ithout  doubt,  a very  inferior  writer. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  terminated  the  confinement  and  the  sufferings  of  Lord 
Southampton.  No  sooner  had  James  acceded  to  the  throne,  than  he  sent  an  order 
for  his  release  from  the  Tower,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  April,  1603,  and 
accompanied  it  with  a request  that  he  would  meet  him  on  his  way  to  England. 
This  might  be  considered  as  a certain  presage  of  future  favours,  and  was,  indeed, 
speedily  followed,  not  only  by  the  reversal  of  his  attainder,  and  the  restoration  of 
his  property,  but  by  an  accumulation  of  honours.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
master  of  the  game  to  the  Queen ; a pension  of  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum  was 
allotted  to  his  lady;  in  July,  1603,  he  was  installed  a knight  of  the  garter,  and 
created  captain  of  Isle  of  Wight  and  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  in  the  following 
Spring  ho  was  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  and  was  chosen  by  the 
King  as  his  companion  in  a journey  toRoyston. 

This  11owt  of  good  fortune  was,  however,  transiently  impeded  by  the  jealousy  of 
James,  who  stimulated  by  the  machinations  of  some  of  his  courtiers,  envious  of 
the  returning  prosperity  of  the  Earl,  was  led  to  suspect  that  an  improper  inti- 
macy had  taken  place  between  Southampton  and  his  Queen  ;.a  charge  of  disaffec- 
tion to  His  Majesty  was,  therefore,  brought  against  His  Lordship,  and  he  was 
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apprehended  towards  the  close  of  June,  1604;  but  not  the  smallest  proof  of  his 
disloyalty  having  been  substantiated,  he  was  immediately  released,  and  as  imme- 
diately retaken  into  favour. 

Of  his  perfect  reinstatement,  indeed,  in  the  affections  of  James  we  possess  a 
decided  proof.  Howland  Whyte,  writing  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1604,  says, — “ My  La.  Southampton  was  brought  to  bed  of  a young 
Lord  upon  St.  David's  Day  (March  1st),  in  the  morning;  a St.  to  he  much  honored 
by  that  howse  for  so  great  a blessing,  by  wearing  a leeke  for  ever  upon  that  day.” 
Now  this  child  was  christened  at  court  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  King, 
and  Lord  Cranburn,  with  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  being  gossips ; an  honour 
which  was  followed,  in  June,  1606,  by  a more  substantial  mark  of  regard,  the 
appointment  of  llis  Lordship  to  be  Warden  of  the  New  Forest,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Park  of  Lindhurst. 

In  1600,  he  was  constituted  a member  of  the  first  Virginia  Company,  took  a 
most  active  part  in  their  concerns,  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  different 
voyages  to  America,  which  were  undertaken  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  discovery 
as  for  private  interest. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1610,  lie  officiated  as  carver  at  the  magnificent  festival 
which  was  given  in  honour  of  young  Henry's  assumption  of  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales;  and  in  July,  1613,  wo  find  His  Lordship  entertaining  the  King  at  his 
house  in  the  New  Forest,  whither  he  had  returned  from  an  expedition  to  the  Con- 
tinent, expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  under  the  expectation  of  receiving  a royal 
\ isit.  After  discharging  this  duty  to  his  sovereign,  he  again  left  his  native  country, 
and  was  present,  in  the  following  year,  with  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  at  the 
siege  of  Kees,  in  the  dulchv  of  Cleves. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  his  reputation,  as  a patron  of  literature,  attained  its 
highest  celebrity,  and  it  is  greatly  to  he  desired  that  tradition  had  enalded  us  to 
dwell  more  minutely  on  his  intercourse  with  the  learned.  His  bounty  to,  and 
encouragement  of,  Sliakspeare  have  conferred  immortality  on  his  name;  to  Florio, 
we  have  seen,  he  extended  a durable  and  efficient  support ; Brathwayt,  in  his 
dedication  of  his  “ Scholar's  Medley,''  161  I,  calls  him  “ learnings  best  favourite;” 
and  in  1017,  he  contributed  very  liberally  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  Minsheu,  the 
author  of  “ The  Guide  to  Tongues.”  Doubtless,  had  we  more  ample  materials 
for  his  life,  theso  had  not  been  the  only  instanccsof  his  munificence  to  literary  talent. 

Still  further  promotion  awaited  this  accomplished  nobleman.  When  James 
visited  Scotland,  in  1617,  he  accompanied  his  sovereign,  and  rendered  himself 
so  acceptable  by  his  courtesy  and  care,  tiiat,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1019,  ho  was 
rewarded  by  the  confidential  situation  of  a privy-counsellor,  an  honour  w hich  he 
had  long  anxiously  held  in  view. 

This  completion  of  his  wishes,  however,  was  not  attended  with  the  result 
which  he  had  so  sanguincly  expected.  He  found  himself  unable,  from  principle, 
to  join  in  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  the  opposition  which  he  now  commenced 
against  the  King  and  his  ministers,  had,  in  a mind  so  ardent,  a natural  tendency 
to  excess.  In  1620,  and  the  two  following  years,  he  was  chosen,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  government,  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company,  an  office  of  great 
weight  and  responsibility,  but  to  which  his  zeal  and  activity  in  forwarding  the 
views  of  that  corporation,  gave  him  a just  claim.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  sense 
which  the  company  entertained  of  his  merits,  that  Ids  name  was  annexed  to 
several  important  parts  of  Virginia  ; as,  for  instance,  Southampton-hundred, 
Hampton-roads,  etc. 

Wldlst  he  opposed  the  court  merely  in  its  commercial  arrangements,  no  per- 
sonal inconvenience  attended  his  exertions  ; but  when,  in  the  session  of  parliament 
which  took  place  towards  the  commencement  of  the  year  1621,  hi-  deemed  it 
necessary  to  withstand  the  unconstitutional  views  of  ministers,  he  immediately 
felt  the  arm  of  power.  He  had  introduced  with  success  a motion  against  illegal 
patents  ; and  during  the  sitting  of  the  14th  of  March,  so  sharp  an  altercation  oc- 
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curred  between  himself  and  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  that  the  interference 
of  the  I'rince  of  Wales  was  necessary  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  disputants. 

This  stormy  discussion,  and  his  Lordship's  junction  with  the  popular  party, 
occasioned  so  much  suspicion  on  the  part  of  government,  that  on  the  10th  of 
June,  twelve  days  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  he  was  committed  to' the 
custody  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  ; nor  was  it  until  the  18th  of  the  subsequent 
July,  that  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  house  at  TitchGeld,  under  a partial 
restraint,  nor  until  the  first  of  September  that  he  was  entirely  liberated. 

Unawed,  however,  by  this  unmerited  persecution,  and  supported  by  a numerous 
and  respectable  party,  justly  olfended  at  the  King’s  pusillanimity  in  tamely  witness- 
ing his  son-in-law's  deprivation  of  the  Palatinate,  he  came  forward,  with  aug- 
mented activity,  in  the  parliament  of  1024,  which  opened  on  the  9th  of  February. 
Here  he  sat  on  several  committees;  and  when  James,  on  the  5th  of  the  June 
following,  found  himself  compelled  to  relinquish  his  pacific  system,  and  to  enter 
into  a treaty  with  the  States-General,  granting  them  permission  to  raise  four  re- 
giments in  this  country,  he,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  son,  procured  the 
colonelcy  of  one  of  them. 

Being  under  the  necessity  of  taking  up  their  winter-quarters  at  Rosendale  in 
Holland,  the  Earl,  and  his  eldest  son  Lord  Wriothesly,  were  seized  with  a burn- 
ing fever;  “the  violence  of  which  distemper,  " says  Wilson,  "wrought  most 
vigorously  upon  the  heat  of  youth,  overcoming  the  son  lirst,  and  the  drooping 
father,  having  overcome  the  fever,  departed  from  Rosendale  with  an  intention  to 
bring  his  son’s  body  to  England;  but  at  Bergen  -op-zoom  he  died  of  a lethargy 
in  the  view  and  presence  of  the  Relator,  and  were  both  in  one  small  bark  brought 
to  Southampton.”  The  son  expired  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  his  parent  on 
the  tenth,  and  they  were  both  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers,  at  Titch- 
field,  on  Innocents’  day,  1621. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  Henry  Earl  of  Southampton, 
leaving  a widow  and  three  daughters,  who,  from  a letter  preserved  in  the  Ca- 
bala, appear  to  have  been  in  confined  circumstances ; this  epistle  is  from  the 
Lord  Keeper  Williams  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  dated  Nov.  7th,  1624,  and 
requesting  of  that  nobleman  “ his  grace  and  goodness  towards  the  most  distressed 
widow  and  children  of  my  Lord  Southampton.” 

If  wo  except  a constitutional  warmth  and  irritability  of  temper,  and  their  too 
common  result,  an  occasional  error  of  judgment,  there  did  not  exist,  throughout 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  a character  more  truly  amiable,  great,  and 
good  than  was  that  of  Lord  Southampton.  To  have  secured,  indeed,  the  reve- 
rence and  affection  of  Shakspeare,  was  of  itself  a sufficient  passport  to  the  purest 
fame  ; but  the  love  and  admiration  which  attended  him  was  general.  As  a 
soldier,  he  was  brave,  open,  and  magnanimous;  as  a statesman  remarkable  for  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  mind,  and  perhaps  no  individual  of  his  ago  was  a more 
enthusiastic  lover,  or  a more  munificent  patron,  of  arts  and  literature. 

The  virtues  of  his  private  life,  as  well  as  these  features  of  his  public  character, 
rest  upon  the  authority  of  those  who  best  knew  him.  To  the  “ noble”  and 
“ honourable  disposition,”  ascribed  to  him  by  Shakspeare,  who  affectionately  de- 
clares, that  he  loves  him  “without  end,"  we  can  add  the  respectable  testimony 
of  t'.hapman,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  and  Wither,  all  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  the  second  his  particular  friend. 

In  short,  to  adopt  the  language  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  our  dramatic  hard, 
“ Southampton  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  a mind  untainted:  embalmed  with  the 
tears  of  every  friend  lo  virtue,  and  to  splendid  accomplishments:  all  who  knew 
him,  wished  to  him  long  life,  still  lengthened  with  all  happiness.” 

That  a nobleman  so  highly  gifted,  most  amiable  by  his  virtues,  and  most  re- 
spectable by  his  talents  and  his  taste,  should  have  been  strongly  attached  to 
Shakspeare,  and  this  attachment  returned  by  the  poet  with  equal  fervour,  cannot 
excite  much  surprise;  indeed,  that  more  than  pecuniary  obligation  was  the  tic  that 
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connected  Shakspeare  with  his  patron,  must  appear  from  the  tone  of  his  dedica- 
tions, especially  from  that  prefixed  to  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  breathes  an  air 
of  affectionate  friendship,  and  respectful  familiarity.  We  should  also  recollect, 
that,  according  to  tradition,  the  great  pecuniary  obligation  of  Shakspeare  to  his 
patron,  was  much  posterior  to  the  period  of  these  dedications,  being  given  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  poet  to  make  a purchase  at  his  native  town  of  Stratford,  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  retirement  thither. 

It  may,  therefore,  with  safety  be  concluded,  that  admiration  and  esteem  were 
the  chief  motives  which  actuated  Shakspeare  in  all  the  stages  of  his  intercourse 
with  Lord  Southampton,  to  w hom,  in  1593,  we  have  found  dedicated  the  “ first 
lieir  of  his  invention.” 

Our  reasons  for  believing  that  this  poem  was  written  in  the  interval  which 
occurred  between  the  years  1587  and  1590,  have  been  already  given  in  a former 
part  or  the  work,  and  we  shall  here,  therefore,  only  transcribe  the  title-page  of 
the  original  edition,  which,  though  entered  in  the  Stationers’  books  by.  Richard 
Field,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1593,  was  supposed  not  to  have  been  published  before 
1594,  until  Mr.  Malone  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  a copy  from  a provincial 
catalogue,  perhaps  the  only  one  remaining  in  existence:  * — 

“ Venus  and  Adonis. 

Valia  mirctur  Vulgus,  mihi  flavus  Apollo. 

Pocula  Cast  alia  plena  ministret  aqua. 

London.  By  Richard  Field,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  IheSigoe  of  the  White  Greyhound,  in 
Paules  Church  Yard.  1593.” 

This,  the  earliest  offspring  of  our  poet’s  prolific  genius,  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  stanzas,  each  stanza  including  six  lines,  of  which  the  first  four 
are  in  alternate  rhyme,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  form  a couplet.  Its  length,  indeed, 
is  one  of  its  principal  defects  ; for  it  has  led,  not  only  to  a fatiguing  circumlocu- 
tion, in  point  of  language,  but  it  has  occasioned  the  poet  frequently  to  expand  his 
imagery  into  a difliiseness  which  sometimes  destroys  its  effect ; and  often  to  indulge 
in  a strain  of  rellection  more  remarkable  for  its  subtlety  of  conceit,  than  for  its 
appropriation  to  the  incidents  before  him.  Two  other  material  objections  must  bo 
noticed,  as  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  poem,  which,  in  the  first  place,  so  far 
as  it  respects  the  character  of  Adonis,  is  forced  and  unnatural ; and,  in  (lie  se- 
cond, has  tempted  the  poet  into  the  adoption  of  language  so  meretricious,  as  en- 
tirely to  \itiate  the  result  of  any  moral  purpose  w hich  he  might  have  had  in  view. 

These  deductions  lieing  premised,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  Venus 
and  Adonis  contains  many  passages  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare ; and 
that,  as  a whole,  it  is  superior  in  poetic  fervour  to  any  production  of  a similar 
kind  by  his  contemporaries,  anterior  to  1587.  It  will  he  necessary,  however,  where 
so  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  existed,  to  substantiate  the  first  of  these  asser- 
tions, hv  the  production  of  specimens  which  shall  speak  for  themselves ; and  as 
the  conduct  and'moral  of  the  piece  have  been  giveu  up  as  indefensible,  these  must, 
consequently,  !bc  confined  to  a display  of  its  poetical  value ; of  its  occasional 
merit  with  regard  to  versification  and  imagery. 

In  the  management  of  his  stanza,  Shakspeare  has  exhibited  a more  general 
attention  to  accuracy  of  rhythm  and  harmony  of  cadence,  than  was  customary 
in  his  age;  few  metrical  imperfections,  indeed,  are  discoverable  cither  in  this 
pieco,  or  in  any  of  his  minor  poems;  hut  we  are  not  limited  to  this  negative 
praise,  being  able  to  select  from  his  first  effort  instances  of  positive  excellence  in 
the  structure  of  his  verse. 

• M Mr.  Malone,"  relate.  Mr.  Beloc, w had  Ion?  heen  in  search  of  this  edition,  and  when  he  was  ahom  in 
give  up  all  hope  of  possessing  it,  he  obtained  n copy  from  a prowueiul  catalogue.  But  he  still  d.d  not 
procure  it  till  after  a long  and  tedious  negotiation,  and  a most  enormous  price." — AnecdoUa  of  Ltttratui  c, 
sol.  i.  p 353. 
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Of  the.light  and  airy  elegance  which  occasionally  characterises  the  composition 
of  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  following  will  be  accepted  as  no  inadequate  proofs : — 

“ Bill  me  discourse,  I will  enchant  thine  ear, 

Or,  like  a fairy,  trip  upon  the  green, 

Or  like  a nymph,  with  long  dUhevel’d  hair, 

Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  fooling  seen. 


“ If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid’s  songs, 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown.*1 


To  terminate  each  stanza  with  a couplet  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  terse- 
ness, or  strength,  is  a refinement  almost  peculiar  to  modern  times,  yet  Shak- 
speare  has  sometimes  sought  for  and  obtained  this  harmony  of  close  • thus  Venus, 
lamenting  the  beauty  of  Nature  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  exclaims, 


M The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim  ; 
But  true  sweet  beauty  liv’d  and  died  with  him 

and  again,  when  reproaching  the  apathy  of  her  companion, — 

u O learn  to  love ; the  lesson  is  but  plain, 

And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again.” 


Nor  are  there  wanting  passages  in  which  energy  and  force  are  very  skilfully 
combined  with  melody  and  rhythm;  of  the  subsequent  extracts,  which  are  truly 
excellent  for  their  vigorous  construction,  the  lines  in  Italics  present  us  with  the 
point  and  cadence  of  the  present  day.  Venus,  endeavouring  to  excite  the  affec- 
tion of  Adonis,  w ho  is  represented 


tells  him, 


— " more  lovely  than  a man. 

More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are,*’ 


u I have  been  woo’d,  as  I entreat  thee  now, 

Even  bj  the  stern  and  direful  god  of  war. 

Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne’er  did  bow  — 
Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 

His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 

And  for  my  sake  hath  team’d  to  sport  and  dance, 
To  coy,  lo  wanton,  dally , smile,  and  jest  ;n 


and,  on  finding  her  efforts  fruitless,  she  bursts  forth  into  the  following  energetic 
reproach : — 

M Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 

Well-painted  idol,  image,  dull  and  dead, 

Statue  contenting  but  the  eye  alone, 

Thing  like  a. man,  but  of  no  woman  bred 


The  death  of  Adonis,  however,  banishes  all^veslige  of  resentment,  and,  amid 
numerous  exclamations  of  grief  and  anguish,  gives  birth  to  prophetic  intimations 
of  the  hapless  fate  of  all  succeeding  attachments : — 

M Since  thou  art  dead,  lo ! here  I prophesy, 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ; ” &c.  &c. 

These  passages  are  not  given  with  the  view  of  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  that  such  is  the  constant  strain  of  the  versification  of  the  Venus  and 
Adonis;  but  merely  to  show,  that,  while  in  narrative  poetry  he  equals  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  general  structure  of  his  verse,  he  has  produced,  even  in  his 
earliest  attempt,  instances  of  beauty,  melody,  and  force,  in  the  mechanism  of  his 
stanzas,  which  have  no  parallel  in  their  pages.  In  making  this  assertion,  it  must, 
not  be  forgotten,  that  we  date  the  composition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  anterior  to 
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1590,  that  the  comparison  solely  applies  to  narrative  poetry,  and  consequently 
that  all  contest  with  Spenser  is  precluded. 

It  now  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  merits  of  this  mythological'  story  are 
not  solely  founded  on  its  occasional  felicity  of  versification  ; hut  that  in  descrip- 
tion, in  the  power  of  delineating,  with  a master’s  hand,  the  various  objects  of 
nature,  it  possesses  more  claims  to  notice  than  have  hitherto  been  allowed. 

After  the  noble  pictures  of  the  horse  which  we  find  drawn  in  the  book  of  Job, 
and  in  Virgil,  few  attempts  to  sketch  this  spirited  animal  can  be  expected  to  suc- 
ceed ; yet,  among  these  few,  impartial  criticism  may  demand  a station  for  the 
lines : — 

u Imperiously  be  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  hounds, 

And  now  his  woven  girts  he  breaks  asunder. 

The  hearing  ear»h  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 

Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder.’1 — &.C.  &c. 

Venus,  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  Adonis,  should  ho  attempt  to  hunt  the  boar, 
endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  by  drawing  a most  formidable  de- 
scription of  that  savage  inmate  of  the  woods,  and  by  painting,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pleasures  to  lie  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  the  hare.  The  danger  necessarily 
incurred  from  attacking  the  former,  and  the  various  efforts  by  which  the  latter 
tries  to  escape  her  pursuers,  are  presented  to  us  with  great  fidelity  and  warmth 
of  colouring. 

“ Thou  had’st  been  gone,  quoth  she,  sweet  boy,  ere  this. 

But  that  thou  told'st  ine,  thou  would’st  hunt  the  boar/’  &.c. 

This  poem  abounds  with  similes,  many  of  which  include  miniature  sketches  of 
no  small  worth  and  beauty.  A few  of  these  shall  bo  given,  and  they  will  not 
fail  to  impart  a favourable  impression  of  the  fertility  and  resources  of  the  rising 
bard.  The  fourth  and  fifth,  w hich  we  have  distinguished  by  Italics,  more  espe- 
cially deserve  notice,  the  former  representing  a minute  piece  of  natural  history, 
and  the  latter  describing  in  words  adequate  to  their  subject,  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible convulsions  of  nature. 


- - - “ as  one  on  shore 

Gazing  upon  a late-embarked  friend, 

Till  the  wild  wares  will  have  him  seen  no  more, 
Whose  ridges  w ith  the  meeting  clouds  conteud. 


■ ■ ■ — ■■  1 * “as  one  that  unaware 

Hath  dropp’d  a precious  jewel  in  the  Hood.” 


“ Or  'stonish’d  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood.” 

“ Or,  as  the  snail , whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinhs  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain." 

“ As  when  the  windy  imprison'd  in  the  ground , 
[Struggling  for passage, earth's foundation  shakes.  ” 


We  shall  close  these  extracts  from  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  with  two  passages 
which  form  a striking  contrast,  and  which  prove  that  the  author  possessed,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  no  small  portion  of  those  powers  which  were 
afterwards  to  astonish  the  world  ; powers  alike  unrivalled  either  in  developing  the 
terrible  or  the  beautiful. 


**  And  therefore  hath  she  bribed  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature, 

To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities, 

And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature  ; 
Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
Of  sad  mischances  and  much  misery  ; 

As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint. 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood, 
The  marrow- eating  sickness,  whose  attaiut 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood  : 
Surfeits,  impostuines,  grief,  and  damn'd  despair — 

And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies, 

But  in  one  minute's  sight  brings  beauty  under — 
As  mountain  snow  melts  with  the  mid-day  sun. 


Lo!  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 

Prom  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 

And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 

That  cedar  tops  and  hills  seem  burnish’d  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good  morrow : 

O thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light, 

From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth 
borrow 

The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright. 


1 
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If  we  compare  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of  Shakspearc  with  its  classical  prototypes ; 
with  the  “ Epitaphiuin  Adonidis"  of  Bion,  and  the  beautiful  narrative  of  Ovid, 
which  terminates  the  tenth  book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  we  must  confess  the  in- 
feriority of  the  English  poem  to  the  former  in  pathos,  and  to  the  latter  in  elegance; 
but  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  productions  of  its  own  age,  it  cannot  fail  of  being 
allowed  a large  share  of  relative  merit.  It  has  imbibed,  indeed,  too  many  of  the 
conceits  and  puerilities  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  it  has  lost 
much  interest  by  deviating  from  tradition;  for,  as  Mr.  Steevcns  has  remarked, 
“ the  common  and  more  pleasing  fable  assures  us,  that 

“ when  bright  Venus  yielded  up  her  charms. 

The  blest  Adonis  languish'd  in  hor  arms ; ” 

yet  the  passages  which  we  have  quoted,  and  the  general  strain  of  the  poem,  arc 
such  as  amply  to  account  for  the  popularity  which  it  once  enjoyed. 

That  this  was  great,  that  the  work  was  highly  valued  by  poetic  minds,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  the  favourite  of  the  young,  the 
ardent,  and  susceptible,  there  are  not  wanting  several  testimonies.  In  1595,  John 
Wecver  had  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  as  he  informs  us,  a collection  of 
Epigrams,  which  he  published  in  1599;  * of  these  the  twenty-second  is  inscribed 
“ Ad  Gulielmum  Shakspearc,”  and  contains  a curious  though  quaint  encomium 
on  some  of  the  poet’s  earliest  productions  : — 

w Honie  tong'd  Shakspearc,  when  I saw  thine  issue, 

I swore  Apollo  got  them,  and  none  other, 

Their  rosic-taintcd  features  clothed  in  tissue. 

Some  heaven-born  goddesse  said  to  be  their  mother. 

Rose-cheekt  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses , 

Fairs  Jire-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  love  her , 

Chaste  Lucrelia  virgine-like  her  dresses, 

Proud  lust-stung  Tarquine  seeking  still  to  prove  her.” 

In  a copy  of  Speght’s  edition  of  Chaucer,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Ga- 
briel Harvey,  this  physician,  the  noted  opponent  of  Nash,  has  inserted  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : — “ The  younger  sort  take  much  delight  in  Shakspeare’s  Venus 
and  Adonis;  but  his  Lucrece,  and  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark,  have 
it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser  sort,  1598." 

Meres,  also,  in  his  Wit’s  Treasury,”  published  in  the  same  year  with  the  above 
date,  draws  a parallel  between  Ovid  and  Shakspearc,  resulting  from  the  compo- 
sition of  this  piece  and  his  other  minor  poems.  “ As  the  soule  of  Enphorbus,”  ho 
observes,  “ was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of  Ovid 
lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakspearc,  witnes  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 
his  Lucrece,  hissugred  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  etc.” 

A third  tribute,  and  of  a similar  kind,  w as  paid  to  the  early  efforts  of  our  author 
in  1598,  by  Richard  Barnelield,  from  w hich  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  versifi- 
cation of  Shakspearc  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as  pre-eminently  sweet 
and  melodious,  a decision  for  which  many  stanzas  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis  might 
furnish  sufficient  foundation : — 

“ Ami  Shakspearc  thou,  whose  honey-flowing  vein, 

(Pleasing  the  world),  thy  praises  doth  contain. 

Whose  Venus,  and  whose  Lucrece,  sweet  and  chaste, 

Thy  name  in  fame's  immortal  book  hath  plac’d, 

Live  ever  you,  at  least  in  fame  live  ever ! 

Well  may  the  body  die,  but  fame  die  never.” 

That  singularly  curious  old  comedy,  “ The  Returne  from  Parnassus/*  written 
in  1606,  descanting  on  the  poets  of  the  age,  introduces  Shakspearc  solely  ou  ac- 


Epigrammci  in  the  oldest  Cut  and  newest  Fashion.  A twice  seven  I Inures  (in  so  many  Weekea) 
Studio.  No  longer  (like  the  Fashion)  not  unlike  to  continue.  The  first  seven,  John  Weaver.  1599. 
13mo." — Vide  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  vol.  vi.  |i.  150. 
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count  of  his  miscellaneous  poems,  a striking  proof  of  their  popularity;  and,  like 
his  predecessors,  the  author  cliaractises  them  hy  the  sweetness  of  their  metre : 

“ W ho  loves  Adonis  love,  or  Lucre’s  rape. 

His  sweeter  verse  enntaynes  hart-robbing  life, 

Could* but  a graver  subject  him  content, 

Without  love’s  foolish  lazy  lauguiahmeut.”  * 

It  appears,  likew  ise,  from  this  extract,  and  will  further  appear  from  two  sub- 
sequent quotations,  that  the  meretricious  tendency  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  did 
not  altogether  escape  the  notice  or  the  censure  of  the  period  which  produced  it. 

A more  ample  culogium  on  the  merits  of  Shakspeare’s  first  production  issued 
from  the  press  in  1G07,  in  a poem  composed  by  'William  Barkstcd,  and  entitled, 
“ Mirrha  the  Mother  of  Adonis;  or.  Lustes  Prodigies,”  of  which  the  concluding  lines 
thus  appreciate  the  value  of  his  model:  — 

u But  stay,  my  Muse,  in  thine  own  confines  keep. 

And  wage  not  warre  with  so  dccre  lov'd  a neighbour; 

But  having  sung  thy  day-song,  rest  and  sleep; 

Preserve  thy  small  fame,  and  his  greater  favor. 

His  song  was  worthie  merit;  Shakspeare,  hce 
Sung  the  fa  ire  hlossome,  tbou  the  wither’d  tree  : 

Laurel  is  due  to  him  ; his  art  and  wit 
Hath  purchas'd  it;  Cyprus  thy  brows  will 

A pasquinade  on  the  literature  of  his  times  was  published  hy  John  Davies  of 
Hereford  in  1611 ; it  lirst  appeared  in  his  “ Scourge  of  Folly,”  under  the  title  of 
“ A Scourge  for  Paper-Persecutors,”  and  among  other  objects  of  his  satire  Paper, 
here  personified,  is  represented  as  complaining  of  the  pruriency  of  Shakspeare’s 
youthful  fancy. 

“ Another  (ah,  harde  happe)  mee  vilifies 
With  art  of  love,  and  how  to  subtilize, 

Making  lewd  Venus  with  eternal  lines 
To  tie  Adonis  to  her  love’s  designes  ; 

Fine  wil  is  shewn  therein : but  liner  twere, 

If  not  attired  in  such  bawdy  geare.” 

The  charge  of  subtilizing  w hich  this  passage  conveys,  may  certainly  be  sub- 
stantiated against  the  minor  poetry  of  our  hard  : no  small  portion  of  it  is  visible  in 
the  Venus  and  Adonis;  hut  the  Kape  of  Lucrece  is  extended  by  its  admission  to 
nearly  a duplicate  of  what  ought  to  have  been  its  proper  size. 

To  the  quotations  now  given,  as  commemorative  of  Shakspeare’s  primary  effort 
in  poetry,  we  shall  add  one,  w hose  note  of  praise  is,  that  our  author  was  equally 
excellent  in  painting  lust  or  continency : — 

“ Shakspcare,  that  nimble  Mercury  thy  brain 
Lulls  many-bundred  Argus'  eyes  asleep, 

So  fit  for  all  thou  fashioncst  thy  vein, 

At  the  horse-foot  fountain  thou  hast  dnink  full  deep. 

Virtue’s  or  vice’s  theme  to  thee  all  one  is  ; 

Who  loves  chaste  life,  there's  Lucrece  for  a teacher: 

Who  list  read  lust,  there's  Venus  and  Adonis , 

True  model  of  a most  lascivious  lecher.”  \ 


' * Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  i.  J).  49.  -f-  Malone’s  Supplement,  vol.  i.  p 463. 

$ Many  passages  I believe,  might  be  addl'd  to  those  given  in  the  text,  which  point  out  the  great 

Pipularity  of  our  anther’s  earliest  effort  inpoetrjr.  Thus,  m the  **  Metric  Conceited  Jests”  of  George 
eele,  an  author  who  died  in  or  before  1598,  the  Tapster  of  nu  Inn  iu  I'je-coruer  is  represented  as  w much 
given  to  poetry  : for  lie  had  ingrossed  the  Knight  of  the  Suune,  Veuus  and  Adonis,  and  other  pamphlets.” 
— Reprint , p.  28. 

Again  m the  “Dumb  Knight,”  an  Historical  Comedy,  by  Lewis  Machiu,  printed  in  1608,  one  of  the 
characters,  after  quoting  several  lines  from  Veuus  and  Adonis,  concludes  by  saying, — 
to  Go  tby  way,  thou  best  book  in  the  world. 

Veloups.  1 pray  you,  sir,  what  book  do  you  rend  ? 

President.  A book  that  uever  an  orator's  clerk  in  this  kingdom  but  is  beholden  unto  ; it  is  called, 
Maid’s  Philosophy,  or  Venus  and  Adonis.”  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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From  the  admiration  thus  warmly  expressed  by  numerous  contemporaries,  even 
when  connected  with  slight  censure,  it  will,  of  course,  be  inferred  that  the  demand 
for  re-impresssions  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  would  be  frequent ; and  this  was, 
indeed,  the  fact.  In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  the  edilio  princeps, 
there  is  reason  to  concludo  that  the  serond  impression  was  printed;  for  the  poem 

appears  again  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  on  the  ‘23d  of  June,  1394,  by 

Harrison,  sen.-;  unlesss  this  entry  be  merely  preliminary  to  the  edition  of  1596, 
which  was  printed  in  small  octavo,  by  Richard  Field,  for  John  Harrison.  * Of 
the  subsequent  editions,  one  was  published,  in  1600,  by  John  Harrison,  in  12mo; 
another  occurs  in  160‘2,  and,  in  1607,  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was  reprinted  at 
Edinburgh,  “ which  much  lie  considered,”  remarks  Mr  Beloe,  “ as  an  indubitable 
proof,  that  at  a very  early  period  the  Scotch  knew  and  admired  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare.”  ■{■  The  title-page  of  this  edition  has  the  same  motto  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal impression;  beneath  it  is  a phoenix  in  the  midst  of  flames,  and  then  follows 
“ Edinburgh.  Printed  by  John  Wreittoun,  arc  to  bee  sold  in  his  shop,  a little 
beneath  the  Salt  Trone.  1607.” 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  between  the  period  of  the  Edinburgh  copy,  and  the 
year  1617,  the  date  of  the  next  extant  edition,  an  intervening  impression  may 
have  been  issued ; Venus  and  Adonis,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  entered  in  the  Sta- 
tioners’ Register,  by  \V.  Barrett,  Feb.  16,  1616;  and  the  next  entry  is  by  John 
Parker,  March  8,  1619,  preparatory  perhaps  to  the  edition  which  appeared  in 
1620.  In  1630,  another  re-print  was  called  for,  which  was  again  repeated  in  1640, 
and  in  the  various  subsequent  editions  of  our  author’s  poems. 

The  same  favourable  reception  which  accompanied  the  birth  and  progress  of 
the  Venus  and  Adonis  attended,  likewise,  the  next  poem  which  our  author  pro- 
duced, The  Rape  of  Lucrece.  This  was  printed  in  quarto,  in  1594,  by  Richard 
Field,  for  John  Harrison,  and  has  a copious  Arguinept  prefixed,  which,  as  Mr. 
Malone  remarks,  is  a curiosity,  being,  with  the  two  dedications  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  the  only  prose  compositions  of  our  great  poet  (notin  a dramatic  form) 
now  remaining. 

The  Rape  of  Lucrece  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven  lines  each ; the  first  four  in 
alternate  rhyme  ; the  fifth  line  corresponding  with  the  second  and  fourth,  and  the 
sixth  and  seventh  lines  forming  a couplet.  To  this  construction  it  is  probable  that 
Shakspeare  was  led  through  the  popularity  of  Daniel’s  “ Complaint  of  Rosamond,” 
which  was  published  in  1592,  and  exhibits  the  same  metrical  system. 

If  we  had  just  reason  for  condemning  the  prolixity  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  a 
still  greater  motive  for  similar  censure  will  be  found  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
which  occupies  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  stanzas,  and,  of  course, 
includes  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-Dve  lines,  whilst  the  tale,  as  con- 
ducted by  Ovid,  is  impressively  related  in  about  one  hundred  and  forty  verses  1 

From  what  source  Shakspeare  derived  his  fable,  whether  through  a classic 
or  a Gothic  channel  is  uncertain.  The  story  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient 
writers  ; for,  independent  of  tho  narrative  in  the  Fasti  of  the  Roman  poet,  it  has 
been  told  by  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  by  Livy,  by  Dion  Cassius,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.  “ I learn  from  Coxeter's  notes,”  says  Warton,  “ that  the  Fasti  were 
translated  into  English  verse  before  tho  year  1570.  If  so,  the  many  little  pieces 
now  current  on  the  subject  of  Lucretia,  although  her  legend  is  in  Chaucer,  might 
immediately  originate  from  this  source.  In  1568,  occurs  a llallett  called,  ‘The 
grevious  complaynt  of  Lucrece.’  And  afterwards,  in  the  year  1569,  is  licensed  to 
James  Robertes,  ‘A  ballet  of  the  death  of  Lucryssia.’  There  is  also  a ballad  of  the 
legend  of  Lucrece,  printed  in  1576.  These  publications  might  give  rise  to  Sliak- 
speare’s  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  appeared  in  1594.  At  this  ]>eriod  of  our  poetry, 
we  find  the  same  subject  occupying  the  attention  of  the  public  for  many  years,  and 

’ It  is  the  more  probable  that  the  entry  of  1594  indicates  a separate  edition,  as  tut  entry  of  the  impres- 
B|nn  of  1596  appears  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  by  W.  lsenke,  dated  June  23,  1596. 

f Belov's  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  p.  363.  This  copy  is  in  the  jtossevsion  of  Mr.  Chalmers. 
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successively  presented  in  new  and  various  forms  by  different  poets.  Lucretia  was 

the  grand  example  of  conjugal  fidelity  throughout  the  Gothic  ages."* 

One  material  advantage  which  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  possesses  over  its  prede- 
cessor, is,  that  i's  moral  is  unexceptionable;  and,  on  this  account,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  that  it  was  preferred  by  the  graver  readers.  In 
every  other  respect,  no  very  derided  superiority,  we  are  afraid,  can  be  adduced. 
It  is  more  studied  and  elaborate,  it  is  true ; but  the  result  of  this  labour  has  in  many 
instances  been  only  an  accumulation  of  far-fetched  imagery  and  fatiguing  circum- 
locution. Vet,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  palpable  as  they  are.  (he  poem  has 
not  merited  the  depreciation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  some  very  fastidious 
critics.  It  occasionally  delights  us  by  a few  fervid  sketches  of  imagination  and 
description;  and  by  several  passages  of  a moral  and  pathetic  cast,  clothed  in  lan- 
guage of  much  energy  and  beauty;  and  though  the  general  tone  of  the  versifica- 
tion be  more  heavv  and  encumbered  than  that  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  it  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  point,  legerity,  and  grace.  The  quotations,  indeed, 
which  we  aro  about  to  give  from  this  neglected  poem,  are  not  only  such  as  would 
confer  distinction  on  any  work,  but  to  say  more,  they  are  worthy  of  the  poet  which 
produced  them. 

Of  metrical  sweetness,  of  moral  reflection,  and  of  splendid  and  appropriate 
imagery,  we  lind  an  exquisite  specimen  at  tlio  very  opening  of  the  poem.  Col- 
latino,  boasting  of  his  felicity  “in  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate,”  the  bard 
exclaims — 

M O happiness  enjoy’d  but  of  a few! 

And,  if  possess’d,  as  soon  decayed  and  done 
As  if  the  morning’s  silver  melting  dew, 

Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun  ! 

A date  expir'd,  and  cancel'd  ere  begun.”  Stanza  iv. 

We  must  not  omit  also  the  first  clause  of  the  sixteenth  stanza,  w hich  affords  an 
admirable  example  of  spirited  and  harmonious  rhythm.  Tarquin  in  addressing 
Lucrece : — 

“ He  stories  to  her  pars  her  husband's  fame, 

Won  in  (he  fields  of  fruitful  Italy  ; 

And  decks  with  praises  Collatme's  high  name; 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 

With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory.” 

One  of  the  peculiar  exceilenices  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  is  its  frequent  expres- 
sion of  correct  sentiment  in  pointed  language  and  emphatic  verse.  Tarquin, 
soliloquising  on  the  crime  which  he  is  about  to  commit,  thus  gives  vent  to  the 
agonies  of  momentary  contrition: — 

u Fair  torch,  burn  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excellcth  thine ! ” &c. 

The  same  terseness  of  diction  and  concinnity  of  versification  appear  in  the 
subsequent  lines : — 

“ Then  for  thy  husband’s  and  thy  children’s  sake. 

Tender  my  suit : bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  uo  device  can  take, 

The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot.” 

It  may,  likewise,  be  added,  that  simplicity  and  strength  in  tiie  modulation, 
together  with  a forcible  plainness  of  phraseology,  characterise  a few  stanzas,  of 
which  one  shall  be  given  as  an  instance  : — 

# M O teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse ! 

Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find  ; 

Though  my  gross  blood  he  stain’d  with  this  abuse. 

Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind ; 


* War  ton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vnl.  iii.  p.  415,  416. — M It  is  remarkable,”  says  the  historian,  in  a 
note  on  this  passage,  that  the  sigu  of  Bertheletle,  the  king's  printer  in  Fleet-street,  who  flourished  about 
1540,  was  the  Lucretia,  or,  as  he  writes  it,  Lucretia  Homana 
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That  was  not  forc'd ; that  never  was  inclin'd 
To  accessary  yieldinp— but,  still  pure, 

Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure. n 

To  these  short  examples,  which  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  not 
only  the  occasional  felicity  of  the  poet  in  the'  mechanism  of  his  verse,  but  the 
uncommon  and  unapprehended  worth  of  what  this  mechanism  isthe  vehicle,  we  shall 
subjoin  three  passages  of  greater  length,  illustrative  of  what  this  early  production 
of  our  author’s  Muse  can  exhibit  in  tbe  three  great  departments  of  the  descriptive, 
the  pathetic,  and  the  morally  sublime. 

Lucrcce,  in  the  paroxysms  of  her  grief,  is  represented  as  telling  her  mournful 
story 

M To  pencil’d  pensiveness  and  coloured  Borrow 

to  a piece 

u Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam’s  Troy,” 

where 

M Many  a dry  drop  seemed  a weeping  tear, 

Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife  ;n 

and  where 

* The  red  blood  reck’d  to  show  the  painter’s  strife, 

And  dying  eyes  gleam’d  forth  their  ashy  lights  : ” 

14  She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting  round, 

And  whom  she  finds  forlorn,  she  doth  lament  :”&c. 

This  is  a picture,  of  which  the  colouring,  but  loo  often  overcharged  in  every 
other  part  of  the  poem,  may  he  pronounced  chaste  and  correct. 

A simple  and  unaffected  flow  of  thought,  expressed  in  diction  of  equal  purity  and 
plainness,  are  essential  requisites  towards  the  production  of  the  pathetic,  either  in 
poetry  or  prose;  and,  unfortunately,  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  these  excellencies, 
especially  in  their  combined  state,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  We  are  not, 
however,  totally  destitute  of  passages  which,  by  their  tenderness  and  simplicity, 
appeal  to  the  heart.  Thus  the  complete  wretchedness  of  Lucretia  is  powerfully 
and  simply  painted  in  the  following  lines : — 

w The  little  birds  that  tunc  their  morning’s  joy. 

Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody. 

For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy; 

Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 
s Grief  best  is  pleas’d  with  griefs  society  : 

True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffic'd, 

When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz’d.*1 

She,  accordingly,  invokes  the  melancholy  nightingale,  and  invites  her,  from 
similarity  of  fate,  to  he  her  companion  in  distress  : — 

“And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing’st  not  in  the  day, 

As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold, 

Home  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way, 

That  knows  nor  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold, 

Will  we  find  out;  and  there  w'e  will  unfold 
To  creatures  stern  sad  tunes,  to  change  their  kinds: 

Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds.*1 

“ Shakspeare  has  here,”  'says  Mr.  Malone,  in  a note  on  the  first  of  these 
stanzas,  "as  in  all  his  w ritings,  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart.  Every  one  that  has  felt  the  pressure  of  grief  will  readily  acknow  ledge  that 
‘ mirth  doth  seek  the  bottom  of  annoy.’  ’’ 

The  last  specimen  which  we  shall  select  from  this  poem,  would  alone  preserve 
it  from  oblivion,  were  it  necessary  to  protect  from  such  a fate  any  work  which 
bears  the  mighty  name  of  Shakspeare.  Indeed,  whether  we  consider  this  extract 
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in  relation  to  its  diction,  its  metre,  its  sentiment,  or  the  sublimity  of  its  close,  it 
is  alike  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration 


M Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 

Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers, 

The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing; 

What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours  ; 

We  have  uo  good  that  we  cau  say  is  ours, 

But  ill-annexed  opportunity 
Or  kills  his  lire/or  else  his  quality. 

O,  Opportunity ! thy  guilt  is  great : 

Tis  thou  that  cxecut'st  the  traitor's  treason  ; 

Thou  sct'ist  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get; 

Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  poinfst  the  Beason ; 

Tis  thou  that  spurn’st  alright,  at  law,  at  reason; 

And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him. 

Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him/* 

We  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  passages  quoted  from  contemporary  writers 
in  favour  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  has,  with  the  exception  of 
two  instances,  been  honoured  with  equal  notice  and  equal  approbation.  Here, 
therefore,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  add  those  notices  in  which  the  latter 
production  is  the  exdusi\e  object  of  praise. 

Of  these,  the  earliest  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  Drayton’s  “ Matilda, 
the  faire  and  chaste  Daughter  of  Lord  Robert  Fitzwater,”  published  in  1594,  a 
few  months,  or  probably  weeks,  after  the  appearance  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece.  In 
this  impression,  and  solely  in  this  impression,  the  Heroine  thus  eulogises  the 
composition  of  our  hard: — 

“ Lucrece,  of  whom  proud  Rome  hath  boasted  long. 

Lately  reviv’d  to  live  another  age, 

And  here  arriv’d  to  tell  of  Tarquin’s  wrong, 

Her  chaste  denial,  and  the  tyrants  rage, 

Acting  her  passions  oil  our  stalely  stage, 

She  is  remember’d,  all  forgetting  me. 

Yet  I as  fair  and  chaste  as  ere  was  she.”  f 


The  year  following  Drayton’s  Matilda,  a work  was  printed  in  quarto,  under 
the  title  of  “ Polimantcia,"  in  the.  margin  of  which  Shakspeare’s  Lucrece  is  thus 
cursorily  mentioned.  “All  praise-worthy  Lucretia,  Sweet  Shakspeare.” * 

The  next  separate  notice  of  this  poem  occurs  in  some  verses  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition  of  “ Willobio  his  Avisa,”  which  appeared  in  1596.  They  are  subscribed 
“Contnfria  Contrariis  Vigilantius  Dormitanus,”  and  open  with  the  allusion  to 
Shakspeare’s  Lucrece: — 


“ In  lavine  land  though  Livie  boast, 

There  hath  beene  seene  a constant  dame  ; 
Though  Rome  lament  that  she  have  lost 
The  garland  of  her  rarest  fame. 

Yet  now  ye  see  that  here  is  found 
As  great  a faith  in  English  ground. 


[Though  Collatine  have  dearly  bought 
To  high  renowne  a lasting  life. 

And  found,  that  most  in  vaine  have  sought 
To  have  a faire  and  constant  wife, 

Yet  Tarquine  pluckt  his  glistring  grape, 
i And  Shake-speare  paintes  poor  Lucrece  rape.’,4‘ 


* u Polimanteia,  or  The  meanes  lawful)  and  unlawful!,  to  judge  of  the  fall  of  a Common-wealth,  against 
the  frivolous  and  foolish  conjectures  of  this  age.  W hereunto  is  added.  A letter  from  ‘England  to  her  three 
daughters,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  limes  of  Court,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  her  inhabitants,  8tc.  &c.  Printed  by 
John  Legate,  Printer  to  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge,  1595.”  1 

M This  work,”  remarks  Mr.  Haslewood,  44  is  divider!  into  three  parts  ; the  first,  Polimenteia,  is  on  the 
subtleties  and  unlawfulness  of  Divination,  the  second,  an  address  from  England  to  her  three  Daughters  • and 
the  third,  England  to  her  Inhabitants,  concluding  with  the  speeches  of  Religion  and  Loyalty  to  her  children. 
Some  researches  have  been  made  by  a friend  to  ascertain  the  author’s  name,  but  without  success.  Ho 
was  evidently  a man  of  learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  contemporary  writers,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  The  second  part  of  his  work  is  too  interesting,  from  the  name*  enumerated  in  the  margin, 
not  to  be  given  entire-  The  mention  of  Shakspcarc  is  two  years  earlier  than  Meres’s  Palladia  Tamia,  a 
circumstance  that  has  escaped  the  research  of  all  the  Commentators  ; although  a copy  of  the  Polimantcia 
was  possessed  by  Dr.  Farmer,  and  the  work  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Oldys,  in  his  manuscript  notes  on 
Langbainc  ” — Brit  if  h Bibliographer , vol.  i.  p.  274. 

+ British  Bibliographer,  No.  XIV.  p.  2-17. 
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To  these  contemporary  notices,  with  the  view  of  showing  what  was  thought  of 
the  ltapo  of  Lucrece  half  a century  after  its  production,  we  shall  subjoin  the 
opinion  of  S.  Sheppard,  who,  in  “The  Times  Displayed  in  Six  Scstyads,” 
printed  in  1040,  4to,  comparing  Shakspeare  with  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
Aristophanes,  adds— 

u His  sweet  and  his  to  be  admired  lay 

lie  wrote  of  lustful  Tarqnin’s  rape,  shews  he 
Did  understand  the  depth  of  poesie.”* 

The  editions  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Venus 
and  Adonis.  “ In  thirteen  years  after  their  first  appearanre,"  remarks  Mr. 
Malone,  “ six  impressions  of  each  of  them  were  printed,  while  in  the  same  period, 
his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  one  of  his  most  popular  plays,  passed  only  twice  through 
the  press.” 

Of  the  early  re-impressions,  those  which  are  extant,  arc  in  small  octavo,  of  the 
date  1590,  1598,  1600,  1607,  1010,  1624,  1632,  etc.  In  the  title  of  that  which 
was  published  in  1616,  occur  the  words  newly  revised  and  corrected. 

“ When  diis  copy  first  came  to  my  hands,”  says  Mr.  Malone,  “ it  occurred  tome,  that  oar 
author  had  perhaps  an  intention  of  revising  and  publishing  all  his  works  (which  his  fellow-come- 
dians, in  their  preface  to  his  plays,  seem  to  hint  he  would  bate  done,  if  he  had  lived),  and  that  he 
began  with  this  early  production  of  his  inusc.  hut  was  prevented  by  death  from  completing  hia 
scheme  ; for  be  died  in  the  same  year  in  which  this  corrected  copy  of  Lucrece  (as  it  is  called)  was 
printed.  Hut  on  an  attentive  eiaminalion  of  Ibis  edition,  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  piece 
was  revised  by  some  other  band.  It  is  so  far  from  being  correct,  that  it  is  certainly  the  most  in- 
accurate and  corrupt  of  all  the  ancient  copies. "t 

To  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  succeeds,  in  the  order  of  publication,  the  Passionate 
Pilgrim.  This  imperfect  collection  of  our  author’s  minor  pieces  was  printed  by 
W.  Jaggard  in  1599,  in  small  octavo,  and  with  the  poet’s  name. 

Not  only  is  this  little'  work  entitled  to  notice  from  the  priority  of  its  public 
appearance,  before  the  larger  collection  termed  “Sonnets;”  but  there  is,  we 
think,  sufficient  proof  that  a part  of  its  contents  had,  as  compositions,  a prior  origin. 
It  opens  with  a sonnet  inserted  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  j:  a play  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Chalmers,  was  written  in  1592,  and  not  later,  even  in  the  calculation  of 
Mr.  Malone,  than  1594.  The  second  sonnet,  and  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  ninth, 
are  founded  on  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and,  from  their  similarity  in  diction, 
imagery,  and  sentiment,  to  “the  first  heir”  of  the  poet's  “invention,"  appear  to 
have  been  originally  intended,  either  for  insertion  in  the  greater  work,  or  were 
preludes  to  its  composition:  they  “seem,”  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  “to  havo  been 
essays  of  the  author  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a poem  on  the 
subject  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  before  the  scheme  of  his  poem  was  adjusted;” 
and  he  adds,  in  a subsequent  page,  that  the  eighth  sonnet  “seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  a dirge  to  be  sung  by  Venus  on  the  death  of  Adonis.” 

Resides  these  intimations  of  very  early  composition  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  a 
similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  our  author’s  allusion,  in  his  sixth  sonnet,  to 
Dowland  as  a celebrated  lutenist,  and  from  a notice  in  the  old  copy  that  the  ballad 

* British  Bibliographer,  No.  V.  p.  533. 

f An  edition  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  with  a supplement  by  John  Quarles,  was  published  about  1676; 
for  nt  the  end  of  a copy  of  Burton's  Anatomic  of  .Melancholy,  in  my  possession,  printed  in  1676,  and  the 
eighth  edition,  is  a catalogue  of  Itooks  sold  by  Peter  Parker,  the  proprietor  of  the  above  impresdou,  among 
w hich  occurs  the  following  article  : — 

u The  Rape  of  Lucrece  committed  by  Tarquin  the  sixth,  and  remarkable  judgements  that  befell  him  for 
it,  by  that  incomparable  Master  of  our  English  Poetry  William  Shakespeare.  Gentleman.  Whereunto  w 
annexed  the  Bunishment  of  Turquin  or  the  reward  of  Lust,  by  John  Quarles,  8vo.w 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  our  author’s  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  were  re-published  as  Stale  Poems.  though  it  would  puzzle  the  most  acute 
critic  to  discover,  in  either  of  them,  the  smallest  allusion  to  the  politics  of  their  age.  The  wrork  in  which 
they  are  thus  enrolled,  and  which  betrays  also  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  the  era  of  their  pro- 
duction, is  entitled  M Slate  Poems. — Poems  on  Affairs  qf  State  from  1620  to  1707.  London,  1703-7. 
8*o.  4 vols. 

1 Act  iv.  sc.  3. — We  lmve  found  reason,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  to  ascribe  this  play  to  the  year  1591. 
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commencing  “ It  was  a lording’s  daughter,”  and  the  five  following  poems,  were 
set  to  music,  which  music,  says  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  was  the  com- 
position of  John  and  Thomas  Morley.  Now  Dowland  had  obtained  celebrity  in 
his  art  as  early  as  1590 ; and  in  1597,  when  Bachelor  of  Music  in  both  the  univer- 
sities, published  his  first  book  of  Songs  or  Airs,  in  four  parts,  for  the  Lute;  and 
Tho.  Morley,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  deceased  in  1600,  had  still 
earlier  been  in  vogue,  and  continued  to  publish  his  compositions  until  1597,  in 
which  year  appeared  his  Canzonets. 

When  Meres,  therefore,  printed  his  “Wit's  Treasury”  in  1598,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  close  of  the  following  passages,  already  quoted  for  a different 
purpose,  and  which  has  been  thought  to  refer  exclusively  to  the  “Sonnets”  after- 
wards published  in  1509,  particularly  alluded  also  to  the  sonnets  of  the  Passionate 
Pilgrim,  which  had  been  privately  circulated  and  set  to  music  by  Howland  and 
Morley.  “As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus,”  says  he,  “ was  thought  to  live  in  Pytha- 
goras, so  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  aud  honey-tongued 
Shakspeare.  Witness  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece,  his  sugred  Sonnets 
among  his  private  friends,  etc.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  year  following  this  notice  by  Meeres,  appeared  laggard’s 
first  edition  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim.  May  we  not  conclude,  therefore,  that  this 
encomium  on  the  manuscript  sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  induced  Jaggard  to  collect 
all  the  lyric  poetry  of  our  author  which  he  could  obtain  through  his  own 
research  and  that  of  his  friends,  and  to  publish  it  surreptitiously  with  a title  of  his 
own  manufacture?  That  it  was  not  sent  into  the  world  under  the  direction,  or 
even  with  the  knowledge  of  Shakspeare,  must  be  evident  from  the  circumstance 
of  Marlowe’s  madrigal,  “Come  live  w ith  me,"  etc.  being  inserted  in  the  collection  ; 
nor  is  it  likely,  setting  this  error  aside,  that  Shakspeare,  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
at  a time  when  he  had  written  several  plays  including  some  dramatic  songs,  and 
undoubtedly  had  produced  a large  portion  of  the  sonnets  which  were  given  to  the 
world  in  1609,  would  have  published  a collection  so  scanty  and  unconnected  as  the 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  which,  independent  of  Marlowe’s  poem,  contains  but  twenty 
pieces. 

Indeed  we  are  warranted  in  attributing  not  only  the  edition  of  1599  solely  to 
the  officiousness  of  Jaggard,  but  likewise  two  subsequent  impressions,  of  w hich 
the  last  furnishes  us  with  some  further  curious  proofs  of  this  printer’s  skill  in 
book-making,  and  also  with  an  interesting  anecdote  relative  to  our  bard. 

The  precise  period  when  the  second  edition  issued  from  the  press  was  unknown 
to  Mr.  Malone,  and  is  not  yet  ascertained;  but  the  third  edition,  printed  in  1612, 
in  small  octavo,  and  published  by  W.  Jaggard,  is  connected  with  the  following 
literary  history. 

In  1009,  Thomas  Hevwood  published  a folio  volume,  entitled  “ Troia  Britanica : 
or,  Great  Britainc's  Troy.  A Poem,  divided  into  17  severall  Cantos,  intermixed 
with  many  pocticall  Tales.  Concluding  with  an  Universal  Chronicle,  from  the 
Creation,  untill  these  present  Times.”  This  work  was  printed  and  published  by 
William  Jaggard,  and  includes  two  translations  from  Ovid,  namely  the  epistles. of 
Paris  to  Heien,  and  Helen  to  Paris,  which  being  so  pertinent  to  our  historic,” 
says  Heywood,  “ I thought  it  necessary  to  translate.” 

It  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  honest  fame  of  Jaggard,  that  when  he  pub- 
lished the  third  edition  of  tho  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1612,  he  was  tempted,  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  size  of  his  volume,  to  insert  these  versions  by  Hey- 
wood, dropping,  however,  the  translator’s  name,  and,  of  course,  suffering  them 
to  be  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  who  appears  in  the  title-page  as  the  author  of  the 
entire  collection. 

Shortly  after  this  imposition  on  the  public  had  gone  forth,  Heyw'ood  produced 
his  “ Apology  for  Actors.  Containing  three  briefe  Treatises.  1.  Their  Anti- 
quity. 2.  Their  Ancient  Dignity.  3.  The  true  use  of  their  quality.  London: 
Printed  by  Nicholas  Okes,  1612,”  4to ; and  at  the  close  of  this  thin  treatise, 
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which  .consists  but  of  sixty  pages,  the  author  addresses  the  following  remarkable 
epistle  to  his  t.ew  bookseller: — 

“ To  my  approved  good  frieDd,  Mr.  Nicholas  Okes. 

“ The  infinite  faults  escaped  in  my  booke  of  Brilaine’s  Troy,  by  the  negligence  of  the  printer, 
as  the  misquotations,  mistaking  of  sillables,  misplacing  halfe  lines,  coining  of  strange  and  never 
heard  of  words : these  being  without  number,  when  1 would  have  taken  a particular  account  of  the 
errrala,  the  printer  answered  me,  hee  would  not  publish  his  owne  disworkmanship,  but  ralher  let 
his  owne  fault  lye  upon  tbe  nerke  of  the  author : and  being  fcarfull  that  others  of  his  quality  hail 
bcene  of  the  same  nature,  and  condition,  and  finding  you,  on  the  contrary,  so  careful!  and  indus- 
trious, so  serious  and  laborious,  to  doe  the  author  all  the  rights  of  the  presse  ; I could  not  choose 
hut  gralulate  your  honest  endeavours  with  this  short  remembrance.  Here  likewise,  I must  neces- 
sarily insert  a manifest  injury  done  me  in  thalworkc,  by  taking  the  two  Epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen, 
and  Hclcn  to  Paris,  and  printing  them  in  a lesse  volume,  under  the  name  of  another  (.Shakspeare), 
which  may  put  the  world  in  opinion  1 might  stcale  them  from  him  ; and  hee,  to  doe  bimselfe  righi, 
hath  since  published  them  in  his  own  name : but  as  l must  acknowledge  my  lines  not  worthy  his 
patronage  under  whom  he  balh  publish!  them,  so  the  author  (Shakspeare)  1 know  much  offended 
with  M.  Jaggard  that  (altogether  unknowne  to  him)  presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  namr. 
These,  and  the  like  dishonesties,  1 know  you  to  be  cleareof ; and  I could  wish  but  to  bee  the  happy 
author  of  so  worthy  a worke  as  i could  willingly  commit  to  your  care  and  workmanship. 

“ Tour's  ever,  Thomis  Hevwood.” 

Here  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Jaggard  introduced  these  transla- 
tions in  the  “ Passionate  Pilgrim,”  without  the  permission,  or  even  the  know  ledge 
of  Shakspeare,  and  further,  that  he,  Shakspeare,  was  much  olTended  with  Jag- 
gard for  so  doing;  a piece  of  information  which  completely  rescues  the  memory 
of  Shakspeare  from  any  connivance  in  the  fraud  : and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, on  this  very  epistle  of  llcywood  has  been  founded  a charge  of  imposition 
against  Shakspeare,  and  the  only  defence  offered  for  the  calumniated  poet  has 
been,  that,  contrary  to  the  public  and  private,  assertion  of  Heywood,  lie,  and  not 
Hevw  ood,  was  the  translator  of  the  Epistles  in  question. 

This  interpretation  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  both  the 
accuser  and  defender  have  alike  mistaken  the  language  of  Heywood,  and  have 
conceived  him  to  have  been  speaking  of  himself,  when,  in  fact,  he'  was  referring 
to  Shakspeare;  for,  that  the  passage,  “so  the  author  I know  much  offended  with 
M.  Jaggard  that  (altogether  unknowno  to  him)  presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his 
name,”  can  only  be  applied  to  our  great  poet,  must  be  clear  from  the  considera- 
tion that  Jaggard,  so  far  from  making  bold  with  the  name  of  Heywood,  dropped 
it  altogether,  while  he  daringly  committed  the  very  offence  as  to  Shakspeare,  by 
clandestinely  affixing  his  name  to  the  versions  of  Heywood. 

It  will  bo  right,  however,  to  bring  forward  the  accusation  and  defence  of  these 
gentlemen,  as  they  will  sufficiently  prove  that  more  errors  than  one  have  been 
committed  in  their  attempts,  and  that  these  have  been  the  result  of  a want  of  in- 
timacy with  the  literary  history  of  Shakspeare’s  age. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  volume  (p.  120)  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  a correspon- 
dent whose  signature  is  Y.  Z.,  after  commenting  on  Heywood’s  letter,  as  quoted 
by' Dr.  Farmer,  and  after  transcribing  the  very  passage  just  given  above,  de- 
clares this  “ passage  contains  an  heavy  charge  against  Shakspeare:  it  accuses 
him,  not  only  of  an  attempt  to  impose  on  the  public,  but  on  his  patron.  Lord 
Southampton,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  ‘ unpolisht  lines  ;’  ” and  in  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Loffl,  [p.  S23)  he  again  remarks, — “ The  translations  in  question  were  cer- 
tainly published  in  Shakspeare’ s name,  and  with  his  permission  ; they  were  also 
dedicated  by  him  to  his  best  and  kindest  friend.” 

Now,  that  the  passage  in  debate  contains  no  charge  against  Shakspeare  is,  wc 
think,  perfectly  demonstrable  from  the  import  of  Heywood's  epistle,  which  we 
have  given  at  full  length,  and  which,  we  suspect,  Y.  Z.  has  only  partially  seen, 
through  the  medium  of  l)r.  Farmer’s  quotation. 

That  the  poet  imposed  upon  his  patron  by  dedicating  to  him  his  ‘ unpolisht 
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lines,”  meaning  these  versions  from  Ovid,  is  an  assertion  totally  contrary  to  the 
fact.  Of  his  poems  Shakspoaro  dedicated  only  two  to  Lord  Southampton,  which 
were  published  separately,  the  Venus  and  Adonis  in  1593,  and  the  Rape  of  Lu- 
crece  in  1594,  and  the  expression  “ unpolisht  lines”  alludes  exclusively  to  the  lirst 
of  these  productions. 

So  far  from  any  permission  being  given  by  Shakspeare  for  the  insertion  of 
these  translations,  we  find  him  highly  ollended  with  laggard  for  presuming 
to  introduce  them  under  his  name ; and  from  the  admission  of  these  pieces 
and  Marlowe’s  poem,  we  may  securely  infer  that  the  three  editions  byJaggard 
of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  were  surreptitious  and  void  of  all  authority.  Such, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  with  regard  to 
the  first  impression  ; for  the  two  poems  in  laggard's  collection  of  1599,  com- 
mencing “My  flocks  feed  not,”  and  “As  it  fejl  upon  a day,”  are  inscribed  to 
Shakspeare,  while  in  England’s  Helicon  of  1000  they  bear  the  subscription  of 
“ Ignoto,”  a pretty  plain  intimation  of  all  want  of  reliance  on  the  editorial  saga- 
city of  this  unprincipled  bookseller. 

justice  requires  of  us  to  state  that  Y.  Z.  has  not  brought  forw  ard  this  accusation 
from  any  enmity  to  the  poet,  of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  professes  himself  to 
be  an  ardent  admirer;  but  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  transaction  cleared  up  to 
the  honour  of  his  favourite  bard,  a hope  which  Mr.  LofTt,  in  a subsequent  number 
of  the  Magazine,  generously  comes  forward  to  gratify. 

In  doing  this,  however,  he  has  unfortunately  taken  for  granted  the  data  on 
which  Y.  Z.  has  founded  his  charge,  and  builds  his  defence  of  the  poet  on  the  ill- 
grounded  supposition  of  his  being  the  real  translator  of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid, 
treating  the  question  as  if  it  were  the  subject  of  a trial  at  law.  The  consequence 
has  been  a somewhat  singular  series  of  mistakes.  “ It  appears,”  observes  Mr. 
Lolft,  “ that  among  his  undisputed  poems,  these  translations  were  published  by 
laggard,  in  1609.”  Here  are  two  assumptions,  of  which  one  seems  founded  on 
a surmise  in  the  first  communication  of  Y.  Z.,  who’ says,  “ if  my  memory  docs 
not  deceive  me,  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare  appeared  in  1609.”  That  an  edition 
of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  w as  printed  between  the  years  1599  and  1612  is  certain, 
for  the  Copy  of  1612  is  expressly  termed  the  third  edition  ; but  that  this  impression 
took  place  in  1609,  is  a conclusion  w ithout  any  authority,  for,  as  we  have  re- 
marked before,  no  copy  of  this  date  has  yet  been  discovered.  Granting,  however, 
that  it  did  issue  in  this  year,  there  is  every  reason,  from  the  detail  already  given, 
to  aflirni,  that  it  could  not  contain  the  translations  in  question,  and  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a re-impression  of  the  edition  of  1599. 

“ In  the  same  year"  (that  is  1609),  proceeds  Mr.  L.,  “ Heywood  makes  his 
claim.”  Heywood  made  no  claim  until  1612;  yet,  continues  Mr.  L.,  this  he  docs 
in  a book  entitled  ‘ Britain's  Glory,’  published  by  the  very  same  laggard.”  Now 
Heywood  wrote  no  book  entitled  “ Britain’s  Glory,”  an  assertion  which  seems  to 
l>e  verified  by  Mr.  Lolft  himself,  who  commences  the  next  paragraph  but  one  in 
the  following  terms  : — “ This  Britain's  Troy,  in  which  he  advances  his  claim  to 
these  translations,  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the  many  volumes  which 
he  published,”  a sentence  which  almost  compels  us  to  consider  the  title  “ Britain's 
Glory,”  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  a typographical  error;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  neither  in  Britain’s  Troy  is  this  claim  advanced,  nor  was  it  by  many 
instances  the  earliest  of  his  publications,  a reference  to  the  Biographia  Dramatica 
exhibiting  not  less  than  live  of  his  productions  anterior  to  1609. 

These  inaccuracies  in  the  charge  and  defence  of  Shakspeare,  the  detection  of 
which  has  proved  an  unpleasant  task,  and  peculiarly.so  when  we  reflect,  that  to 
one  of  the  parties  and  to  his  family  the  venerable  bard  owes  many  obligations, 
will  jgilpcc  us  to  rely  with  greater  confidence  on  the  simple  truth,  as  developed 
in  th*e  fetter  of  Heywood, — that  Shakspeare,  as  soon  as  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  fraudulent  attempt  of  laggard,  expressed  the  warmest  indignation  at 
his  conduct. 
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On  the  poetical  merit  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  it  will  not  he  necessary  to  say 
much ; for,  as  the  best  and  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  pieces  in  the  sonnet  form, 
and  these  are  but  few,  the  skill  of  the  bard  in  this  difficult  species  of  composition 
will  more  properly  be  discussed  when  we  come  to -consider  t^he  value  of  the  large 
collection  which  he  has  bequeathed  us  under  the  appellation  of  “ Sonnets.”'  One, 
however,  of  the  pieces  which  form  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,-  we  shall  extract,  not 
only  for  its  beauty  as  a sonnet,  though  this  be  considerable,  but  as  it  makes  men- 
tion of  his  great  poetical  contemporary,  Edmund  Spenser,  for  whose  genius,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  the  most  deep-felt 
admiration 


“ If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 

As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  ’twixt  thee  and  me, 
Because  thou  lov’st  the  one,  and  1 the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense  ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 


As  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 

Thou  lov’st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound. 
That  Phffbus1  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes; 
And  1 in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd. 

When  as  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 
Ouekuight  loves  both, and  both  in  thee  remain.” 


The  expression,  deep  conceit,,  “ seems  to  allude,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  “to  the 
‘ Faery  Queen.’  If  so,  these  sonnets  were  not  written  till  after  1590,  when  the 
first  three  books  of  that  poem  were  published a conjecture  which  is  strongly 
corroborated  hy  two  lines  from  Barnefield’s  “ Remembrance  of  some  English 
Poets,”  where  the  phrase  is  directly  applied  to  the  Faery  Queen  : 


“ Live  Spenser!  ever,  in  thy  Faery  Qucenc; 

« Whose  like  (for  deep  conceit)  was  never  seefte.” 

The  remaining  portion  or  Shakspeare’s  Poems  includes  the  “ Sonnets"  and 
“ A Lover’s  Complaint,”  which  were  printed  together  in  10(19.  * At  what  period 
they  were  written,  or  in  what  year  of  the  poet's  life  they  were  commenced,  has 
been  a subject  of  much  controversy.  That  some  of  these  sonnets  were  alluded 
to  by  Meres  in  1598,  when  he  speaks  of  our  author's  “ sugred  Sonnets  among  his 
private  friends,”  and  that  a few  of  these  very  sonnets,  as  many,  at  least,  as  Jag- 
gard  could  obtain,  were  published  hy  him  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of 
this  notice,  appears  to  he  highly  probable;  but  that  the  entire  collection,  as  pub- 
lished in  1G09,  had  been  in  private  circulation  anterior  to  Meres’s  pamphlet,  is  a 
position  not  easily  to  be  credited,  and  contrary,  indeed,  to  fhe  internal  evidence 
of  the  poems  themselves,  which  hear  no  trilling  testimony  of  having  been  written 
at  various  and  even  distant  periods;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  in  the  spare 
elapsing- between  the  years  159-2  and  1009,  between  the  twenty-eighth  and  forty- 
fifith  year  of  the  poet’s  age. 

That  some  of  them  were  early  compositions,  and  produced  before  the  author 
had  acquired  any  extended  reputation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  subsequent  pas- 
sages. In  the  sixteenth  sonnet,  with  reference  to  his  own  poetry,  he  adopts  the 
expression  “ my  pupil  pen  and  in  the  thirty-second  he  petitions  his  mistress  to 
“ vouchsafe”  him  “ but  this  loving  thought,” 

u Had  my  friend’*  rouse  grown  with  this  growing  age, 

A dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage.'’ 

A small  portion  of  the  fame  and  property  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed,  could 
have  fallen  to  his  share  when  he  composed  the  thirty-seventh  sonnet,  the  purport 
of  which  is  to  declare,  that  though 


“ to»de  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite,” 


he  is  rich  in  the  perfections  of  his  mistress,  and  having  eng 
abundant  store,  Jie  adds, 


rafted  hi^yjcTo 

lY. 


her 


• u Shakspeare  » Sonnet*,  never  before  imprinted,  quarto,  lfiOO,  G.  Kid,  for  TaT*” 
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“ So  then  I am  not  lanie.ipoor,  nor  despis'd  ” 

There  is  mtieli  reason  (o  conclude,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
thpse  sonnets  was  written  after  the  hard  had  passed  the  meridian  of  his  life,  and 
during  the  ten  years  which  preceded  their  publication;  consequently,  that  with 
the  exception  of  a few  of  earlier  date,  they  were  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  from 
his  thirty'— fifth  to  his  forty-fifth  year.  We  have  been  led  to  this  result  from  the 
numerous  allusions  w hich  the  author  has  made,  in  these  poems,  to  the  effects  of 
time  on  his  person ; and  though  these  may  be,  and  are  without  doubt,  exaggerated, 
yet  they  are  fully  adequate  to  prove  that  the  writer  could  no  longer  he  accounted 
young.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  sonnet,  which  was 
originally  printed  in  the  “Passionate  Pilgrim,”  contains  a notice  of  this  kind:  — 

u Thus  vainly  lUiuking  that  she  thinks  ine  young. 

Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best ; " 

an  expression  which  well  accords  with  the  poet’s  thc.i  period  of  life;  for  when 
Ja^anl  surreptitiously  published  the  minor  collection,  Shakspeare  was  thirty-live 
years  old. 

Among  the  allusions  of  this  nature  in  his  “ Sonnets,"  the  selection  of  a few  will 
answer  our  purpose.  The  first  occurs  in  the  twenty-second  sonnet: — 

M My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I am  old, 

So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date.’* 

The  two  next  are  still  more  explicit: 

tt  But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, , 

’Bated  and  chopp’d  with  tan’d  antiquity  :**  Son.  62. 

**  Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  l am  now. 

With  time’s  injurious  hand  crush’d  and  o’erworn  Sun.  63. 

and  the  last  that  we  shall  give  completes  the  picture,  which  though  overcharged 
in  its  colouring,  must  be  allowed,  we  think,  to  reflect  some  lineaments  of  the 
trulh : — 

**  That  time  of  year  thou  may’st  in  me  behold  * 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 

Bare  ruin’d  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day, 

As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie.”  Son.  73. 

1 The  comparison  instituted  in  these  lines  between  the  bare  ruined  choir  of  a 
cathedral,  and  an  avenue  at  the  close  of  autumn,  has  given  origin  to  a short  but 
very  elegantly  written  note  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 'Steevens.  “ This  image,"  he 
remarks,  “ was  probably  suggested  to  Shakspeare  by  our  desolated  monasteries. 
The  resemblance  between  the  vaulting  of  a Gothic  aisle,  and  an  avenue  of  trees 
whose  upper  branches  meet  and  form  an  arch  over-head  is  too  striking  not  to  he 
acknowledged.  When  the  roof  of  the  one  is  shattered,  and  the  boughs  of  the 
other  lealless,  the  comparison  becomes  yet  more  solemn  and  picturesque.” 

On  the  principal  writers  of  this  minor  but  difficult  species  of  lyric  poetry,  to 
which  Shakspeare  could  have  recourse  in  his  own  language,  it  will  he  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  brief  criticism,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  merit  of 
his  predecessors,  and  the  models  on  which  he  may  be  conceived  to  have  more 
peculiarly  founded  his  own  practice. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  Italian  poetry  into  our  coyntry,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  very  early  brought  with  it  a taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sonnet.  Before  15-10,  NVyat  had  written  all  his  poems,  many  of  which  are  sonnets 
constructed  nearly  on  the  strictest  form  of  the  Italian  model;  the  octant,  or  major 
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system  being  perfectly  correct,  while  the  sextant,  or  minor  system,  dilTers  only 
from  the  legitimate  type  by  closing  with  a couplet.  The  poetical  value  of  these 
attempts,  however,  does  not,  either  in  versification  or  imagery,  transcend  medio- 
crity, and  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  productions,  in  the  same  department,  of  his 
aecompished  friend,  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Surrey.  The  sonnets  of  this 
elegantly  romantic  character,  which  were  published  in  1557,  deviate  still  further 
from  the  Italian  structure,  as  they  uniformly  consist  of  three  quatrains  in  alternate 
or  elegiac  verse,  and  these  terminated  by  a couplet ; a secession  from  the  laws  of 
legitimacy  which  is  amply  atoned  for  by  virtues  of  a far  superior  order,  by 
simplicity,  purity,  and  sweetness  of  expression,  by  unaffected  tenderness  of  sen- 
timent, and  by  vivid  powers  of  description.  To  this  unexaggerated  encomium  wo 
must  add,  that  the  harmony  of  his  metre  is  often  truly  astonishing,  and  even,  in 
some  instances,  fully  equal  to  the  rhythm  of  the  present  age. 

Of  the  sonnets  of  Watson,  which  were  published  about  1581,  we  have  given  an 
opinion,  at  some  length,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  shall  merely  add  here, 
that  neither  in  their  structure,  nor  in  their -diction  or  imagery,  could  they  be,  or 
were  they,  models  for  our  author ; and  are  indeed  greatly  inferior,  not  only  to 
the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  but  to  those  of  almost  every  other  poet  of  his  day. 

The  sonnets  of  Sidney,  which  appeared  in  1501  under  the  title  of  “Astrophel 
and  Stella,”  exhibit  a variety  of  metrical  arrangement;  a few  which  rival,  and 
several  which  nearly  approach,  the  most  strict  Petrarcan  form.  The  octant  in 
Sidney  is  often  perfectly  correct,  while  the  sextant  presents  us  with  the  structure 
whiqh,  though  not  very  common  in  Italian,  has  been,  since  his  time,  adopted 
more  frequently  than  any  other  by  our  own  poets;  that  is,  where  the  first  line 
and  the  third,  the  second  and  fourth,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  rhyme  together;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  moderns,  in  their  division  of  the  sextant,  have 
more  usually  followed  the  example  of  Surrey  just  quoted,  in  forming  their  minor 
system  of  a quatrain  and  a couplet,  while  Sidney  more  correctly  distributes  it 
into  terzette-  . 

On  this  arrangement  is  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  Sidney’s  sonnets  con- 
structed; but  tlic*  most  pleasing  of  his  metrical  forms,  and  which  has  the  merit 
too  of  being  built  after  the  Italian  cast,  consists  in  the  Octant,  of  two  tetraehords 
of  disjunct  alternate  rhyme,  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza  rhyming  to  the  first  of 
the  second;  and  in  the  Sextant,  of  a structure  in  which  the  first  and  second,  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  and  the  third  and  sixth  verses  rhime.  Thus  has  he  formed  the 
following  exquisite  sonnet,  which  will  afford  no  inaccurate  idea  of  his  powers  in 
this  province  of  the  art : — 

“ Q kisse,  which  doest  (hose  ruddie  ge  mines  impart, 

Orgetnmes,  or  fruits  of  new-found  Paradise, 

Breathing  all  Idisse  and  sweetning  to  the  heart, 

Teaching  dumbe  lips  a nobler  exercise. 

O kisse,  which  soules,  even  soules,  together  tyes 
* • By  linkes  of  Love,  and  only  Nature’s  art : 

How  fame  would  1 paint  thee  to  all  men's  eyes, 

Or  of  thy  gifts  at  least  shade  out  some  part. 

But  she  forbids:  with  blushing  words,  she  sayes, 

She  builds  her  fame  on  higher-seated  praise: 

But  my  heart  hurnes,  1 cannot  silent  be. 

Then  since,  dcare  life,  you  faine  would  have  me  peace, 

And  I,  mad  with  delight,  want  wit  to  cease. 

Stop  you  my  mouth  with  still  still  kissing  me.’'  Son.  81. 

In  1592,  Daniel  produced  his  “Delia,"  including  fifly-seven  sonnets,  of  which 
only  two  follow  the  Italian  standard;  the  remainder  consisting  of  three  elegiac 
stanzas  and  a closing  couplet.  They  display  many  beauties,  and  being  a model 
of  easy  imitation,  have  met  with  numerous  copyists 
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Of  the  “Diana”  of -Constable,  a collection  of  sonnets  in  eight  decades,  we  have 
s already,  if  we  consider  their  mediocrity,  given  a sufficiently  copious  notice.  They 
were  published  in  1594,-and  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  “ Amoretti"  of  Spenser, 
a series  of  eighty-eight  sonnets,  printed  about  the  year  1595.  These,  from  the 
singularity  of  their  construction,  which  not  only  deviates  from  the  Italian  costume, 
but  has  seldom  found  an  imitator,  require,  independent  of  their  poetic  value, 
peculiar  notice.  The  Spenserian  sonnet,  then,  consists  of  three  tetrachords  in 
alternate  rhyme;  the  last  line  of  the  first  totrachord  rhyming  to  the  first  of  the 
second,  and  the  last  of  the  second  to  the  first  of  the  third,  and  the  whole  termi- 
nated by  a couplet.  That  this  system  of  rhythm  often  flows  sweetly,  and  that  it 
is  often  the  vehicle  of  chaste  sentiment  and  beautiful  imagery  must,  in  justice, 
he  conceded  to  this  amiable  poet;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
that  it  is  occasionally  the  medium  of  quaintness  and  far-fetched  conceit.  A 
specimen,  however,  shall  be  subjoined,  of  which,  if  the  first  stanza  be  slightly 
tained  with  affectation,  the  remainder  will  be  pronounced,  as  well  in  melody  and 
simplicity  as  in  moral  beauty,  nearly  perfect. 

“ The  doubt  which  ye  misdeeme,  fayre  Love,  is  vaine, 

That  fondly  feareto  lose  your  liberty; 

When,  losiug  one,  two  liberties  ye  gaine, 

And  make  him  bond  that  bondage  earst  did  fly.  ^ 

Sweet  he  the  bauds,  the  which  true  Love  doth  tye 
Without  constraynt,  or  dread  of  any  ill : 

The  gentle  birde  feeles  no  captivity 
Within  her  cage;  but  sings,  and  feeds  her  fill. 

There  Pride  dare  not  approach,  nor  Discord  spill 
The  league  twixt  them,  that  loyal  Love  hath  bound  : 

But  simple  Truth,  and  mutual  Good-will, 

Seeks,  with  sweet  Peace,  to  salve  each  others  wound  : 

There  Faith  doth  fearless  dwell  in  brazen  towre, 

And  spotlesse  Pleasure  builds  her  sacred  bowre.”—  Son.  65. 

Between  the  sonnets  of  Spenser  and  those  of  Drayton,  a period  often  or  eleven 
years,  many  minor  bards,  such  as  Percy,  Barnes,  Barnefielde,  Griffin,  Smith,  etc. 
the  titles  of  whose  works  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  our  preceding  chapter,  were 
induced  to  cultivate,  and  sometimes  with  tolerable  success,  this  difficult  little 
poem ; nor  are  there  wanting,  during  this  period,  some  elegant  examples  of  (lie 
sonnet  interpersed  through  the  works  of  writers  of  a higher  rank,  as,  for  instance, 
Googe,  Gascoigne,  Raleigh,  Breton,  and  Lodge;  hut  we  shall  close  this  criticism 
with  a few  remarks  on  the  sonnets  of  the  once  popular  poet  whose  productions  of 
this  kind  immediately  preceded  the  collection  of  Shakspeare  in  1609. 

The  sonnets  of  Drayton  which,  in  number  sixty-three,  were  published  under 
the  title  of  “Ideas,”  in  1605,  8vo,  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  on  the  plan  of 
Daniel.  Fifty-two  exhibit  three  four-lined  stanzas,  in  alternate  rhyme,  coim- 
pleted  by  a couplet;  and  eleven  consist  of  three  quatrains  with  two  verses  of 
immediate,  interposed  between  two  verses  of  disjunct  rhyme,  and  a terminating 
couplet.  The  versification  of  Drayton  in  these  pieces  is  sufficiently  smooth,  and 
the  sentiment  is  sometimes  natural  and  pleasing,  though  too  often  injured  by  an 
ill-judged  display  of  wit  and  point.  With  the  exception,  also,  of  two  sonnets 
addressed  to  the  River  Anker,  they  possess  little  of  what  can  be  termed  descriptive 
poetry. 

It  now  remains  to  ascertain  to  which  of  these  writers  of  the  sonnet  Shakspeare 
chiefly  directed  his  attention,  in  choosing  a model  for  his  own  compositions.' 
Dr.  Sewell  and  Mr.  Chalmers  contend  that,  in  emulation  of  Spenser,  tie  took  the 
“Amoretti”  of  that  poet  for  his  guide;  but  though  we  admit  that  he  was  an 
avowed  admirer  of  the  Faery  Queen,  and  that  the  publication  of  ttie  Amoretti  in 
1595  might  still  further  strengthen  his  attachment  to  this  species  of  lyric  poesy, 
yet  we  cannot  accede  to  their  position.  The  structure,  indeed,  of  the  Spenserian 
sonnet  is,  with  the  exception  of  a closing  couplet,  totally  different  from  Sliak— 
spearc’s ; nor  are  their  style  and  diction  less  dissimilar. 
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If  we  revert,  however,  to  the  sonnets  of  Daniel,  which  were  published  in 
1592,  we  shall  there  find,  as  Mr.  Malone  had  previously  remarked,  the  pro- 
totype of  Shakspeare’s  amatory  verse.  Indeed  no  doubt  can  arise,  when  we 
recollect,  that  ail  Daniel's  sonnets,  save  two,  arc  roin[»osed  of  three  quatrains 
in  alternate  rhyme  and  a couplet,  and  that  all  Shakspeare’s,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  in  number,  are,  if  we  except  a single  instance,  ’ of  a similar  de- 
scription. There  is,  also,  in  Daniel,  much  of  that  tissue  of  abstract  thought, 
and  that  reiteration  of  words,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  the  sonnets  of 
our  bard. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  none  of  Shakspeare's  sonnets  were  written 
before  the  appearance  of  Daniel's  “Delia."  A few  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim 
seem,  as  hath  been  observed,  to  have  been  suggested  during  the  composition 
of  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  were  probably  pcnnqd  in  the  interval  elapsing 
between  the  publication  of  the  Delia  in  1592,  and  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  in 
1593  ; for,  though  the  earliest  of  his  sonnets,  they  are  still  cast  in  the  very  mould 
which  Daniel  had  constructed. 

The  difficulties,  however,  w hich  attend  the  ascertainment  of  Shakspeare's  model 
in  these  compositions,  are  nothing  when  compared  to  those  which  surround  the 
enquiry  as  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  An  almost  impenetrable 
darkness  rests  on  the  question,  and  no  effort  has  hitherto,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
tended  to  disperse  the  gloom. 

When  Thomas  Thorpe  published  our  author's  sonnets  in  1609,  he  accompanied 
them  with  the  following  mysterious  dedication : — 

•‘To the  Only  Begetter 
Of  These  Ensuing  Sonnets, 

Mr.  W.  H. 

All  llappiucsA 

And  That  Eternity  Promised 
By  Our  Ever-Living  Poet 
Wlsheth  The 

Well-Wishing  Adventurer 

In  Setting  Forth,  T.  T. 

On  the  first  perusal  of  this  address,  the  import  would  seem  to  be,  lliat  Mr.  W. 
II.  had  been  the  sole  object  of  Shakspeare’s  poetry,  and  of  the  eternity  promised 
by  the  bard.  But  a little  attention  to  the  language  of  the  times  in  which  it  was 
written,  will  induce  us  to  correct  this  conclusion;  for  as  a part  of  our  author's 
sonnets  is  most  certainly  addressed  to  a female,  it  is  evident  that  W.  H.  could 
not  be  the  only  begetter  of  them  in  the  sense  which  primarily  suggests  itself.  For 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  observes, 
on  the  authority  of  Minsheii’s  Dictionary  of  1616,  that  one  sense  of  the  verb  to 
beget  is  there  given  to  bring  forth. 

“ IV.  H.,  he  continue*,  “ was  the  bringer  forth  of  (heSonnet*.  Beget  is  derived  by  Skinnej 
fromlhc  A.  S.  begeltan,  oblinere.  Johnson  adopts  this  derivation,  and  sense  : so  that  begrltrr, 
in  the  quaint  language  of  Thorpe,  the  Bookseller,  Pistol,  the  ancient,  and  such  affected  persons, 
signified  the  obtaincr;  as  to  get,  and  getter,  in  Ihe  present  day,  means  obtain  and  obtaincr,  or  to 
procure,  and  the  procurer." 

We  must  infer,  therefore,  from  this  explanation  of  the  word,  that  Mr.  W. 
II.  hml  influence  enough  to  obtain  the  manuscript  from  the  poet,  and  that  lie 
lodged  it  in  Thorpe’s  hands  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  a favour  which  the 
bookseller  returned,  by  wishing  him  all  happiness,  and  that  eternity  which  had 
been  promised  by  the  hard,  in  such  glowing  colours,  to  another,  namely,  to  one 
of  Ihe  immediate  subjects  of  his  sonnets. 

That  this  is  the  only  rational  meaning  which  can  he  annexed  to  the  word 
“promised,”  will  appear,  when  we  reflect  that  for  Thorpe  to  have  wished  W. 

" Bonnet  I2fi.  Il  should  lie  observed,  however,  that  Sonnet  145,  though  iu  alternate  verse,  and  ter- 
miuatetl  by  a couplet,  is  in  the  octo  syllable  measure. 
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H..thc  eternity  which  had  been  promised  him  by  an  ever-living  poet,  would  have 
been  not  only. superfluous,  but  downright  nonsense:  the  eternity  of  an  over-lining 
poet  must  necessarily  ensue,  and  was  a proper  subject  of  congratulation,  but  not 
of  wishing  or  of  hope.  . _ . • • 

It  appears  also  that  this  dedication  was  understood  in  the  same  light  by  some  of 
the  earlier  editors  of  the  sonnets.  Cotes,  it  is  true,  republished  them  in  1640 
without  a commentary;  but  when  Gildotv  re-printed  them  in  1710,  he  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  they  were  “all  of  them  in  praise  of  his  mistress ahd  l)r.  Sewell, 
when  he  edited  them  in  1728,  had  embraced  a similar  idea,  for  he  tells  us,  in 
reference  to  oUr author's  example,  that  “A  young  muse  must  have  a mistress, 
to  play  oiT  the  beginning  of  fancy;  nothing  being  so  apt  to  elevate  the  soul  to  a 
pitch  of  poetry,  as  the  passion  of  love.” 

The  conclusion  of  these  editors  remained  undisputed  for  more  than,  half  a 
century,  when  Mr.  Malone,  in  1780,  published  his  Supplement  to  the  Edition  of 
Shakspeare’s  Plays  of  1778,  w hich  includes  the  Sonnets  of  the  poet,  accompanied 
by  his  own  notes,  and  those  of  his  friends.  Here,  beside  the  opinion  which  he 
has  himself  avowed,  he  has  given  the  conjectures  of  Dr.  Farmer,  and  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt,  and  the  decision  of  Mr,  Steevens. 

All  these  gentlemen  concur  in  believing,  that  more  than  one  hundred  of  our 
author's  sonnets  are  addressed  to  a male  object.  Dr.  Farmer,  influenced  by  the 
initials  in  the  dedication,  supposes,  that  Mr.  William  Harlc,  the  poet’s  nephew, 
was  the  object  in  question;  but  a reference  to  the  Stratford  Register  completely 
overturns  this  hypothesis,  for  it  there  appears,  that  William,  eldest  son  of 
William  Ilarte,  w ho  married  Shakspeare’s  Sister  Joan,  w as  baptized  August  28th, 
1600,  and  consequently  could  not  be  even  in  existence  when  the  greater  part  of 
these  compositions  were  written. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  founding  his  conjecture  on  a line  in  the  twentieth  sonnet,  which 
is  thus  printed  in  the  old  copy, 

“ A man  in  hew  all  Hewt  in  his  controlling 

conceives  that  the  letters  W.  H.  were  intended  to  imply  William  Hughes.  If 
we  recollect,  however,  our  bard's  uncontrollable  passion  for  playing  upon  words; 
that  hew  frequently  meant,  in  the  usage  of  his  time,  mien  and  appearance,  as 
well  as  tint,  and  that  Daniel,  who  was  probably  his  archetype  in  these  pieces,  has 
spelt  it  in  the  same  way,  and  once,  if  not  oftencr,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  with 
a capital,  we  shall  not  feel  inclined  to  place  such  reliance  on  this  supposition. 

When  Mr.  Steev  ens,  in  1766,  annexed  a reprint  of  the  sonnets  to  Shakspeare’s 
plays,  from  the  quarto  editions,  he  hazarded  no  obsefvations  on  their  scope  or 
origin;  but  in  Malone's  Supplement  (vol.  i,  p.  596),  he  ventured,  in  a note  on 
the  twentieth  sonnet,  to  declare  his  conviction  that  it  was  addressed  to  a male 
object. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Malone,  in  the  Supplement  just  mentioned  (vol.  i.  p.  579;,  after 
specifying  his  concurrence  in  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  adds — “ To  this  |>or- 
son,  whoever  he  was,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  following  poems  are  ad- 
dressed ; the  remaining  twenty-eight  are  addressed  to  a lady.” 

Thus  the  matter  rested  on  the  decision  of  these  four  celebrated  commentators, 
who  were  uniform  in  asserting  their  belief,  that  Siiakspeare  had  addressed  tho 
greater  part  of  his  sonnets  to  a man,  when  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  in  1799,  in  his 
“ Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  Siiakspeare  Papers,"  attempted  tooverturn  their 
conclusion,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  Sonnets  had  been  ad- 
dressed by  Siiakspeare  to  Queen  Elizabeth ; a position  Which  he  labours  to 
strengthen,  by  additional  research,  in  his  “ Supplemental  Apology”  of  1799! 

That  Mr.  Chalmers,  however,  notwithstanding  all  his  industry  and  ingenuity, 
has  failed  in  establishing  his  point,  must  be  the  acknowledgment  of  every  one  who 
has  perused  the  sonnets  with  attention.  Indeed  the  phraseology  of  Siiakspeare  so 
positively  indicates  a male  object,  that,  if  it  cannot,  in  this  respect,  be  reposed  on. 
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wo  may  venture  to  assert,  that  no  language,  however  explicit,  is  entitled  to  con- 
fidence. Nothing  but  extreme  carelessness  could  have  induced  Gildon  and  Sewell 
to  conceive  that  the  prior  part  of  these  sonnets  was  directed  to  a female , and  even 
Mr.  Chalmers  himself  is  compelled  to  convert  his  Queen  into  a man,  before  he  ran 
give  any  plausibility  to  his  hypothesis.  That  Elizabeth,  in  her  capacity  of  a sove- 
reign, was  frequently  addressed  in  language  strictly  applicable  to  the  male  sex,  is 
very  true,  and  such  has  been  the  custom  to  almost  every  female  sovereign;  but 
that  she  should  he  thus  metamorphosed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  wooing  her  by 
amatory  sonnets,  is  a position  which  cannot  be  expected  to  obtain  credit. 

The  question  then  returns  upon  us.  To  whom  are  these  sonnets  addressed? 
We  agree  with  Farmer,  Tyrwhitt,  Steevens,  and  Malone,  in  thinking  the  object 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  sonnets  to  have  been  of  the  male  sex ; but,  for  the  reasons 
already  assigned,  we  cannot  concede  that  either  Iiarteor  Hughes  was  the  indi- 
vidual. 

If  we  may  be  allowed,  in  our  turn,  to  conjecture,  we  would  fix  upon  Lord 
Southampton  as  the  subject  of  Shakspeare’s  sonnets,  from  the  first  to  the  hundredth 
and  twentyrsixth,  inclusive. 

Before  we  enter,  however,  on  the  quotation  of  such  passages  as  are  calculated 
to  give  probability  to  our  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that,  in  the  age 
of  Shakspeare,  the  language  of  love  and  friendship  was  mutually  convertible. 
The  terms  lover  and  love,  indeed,  were  as  often  applied  to  those  of  the  same  sex 
who  had  an  esteem  for  each  other,  as  they  are  now  exclusively  directed  to  express 
the  love  of  the  male  for  the  female.  Thus,  for  instance,  Ben  Johnson  subscribes 
himself  the  lover  of  Camden,  and  tells  Dr.  Donne,  at  the  close  of  a letter  to  him, 
that  he  is  his  “ ever  true  lover;”  and  with  the  same  import,  Drayton,  in  a letter 
to  Drummond  of  llawthornden,  informs  him,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Davis  is  in  love  with 
him.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Dramas,  frequently  adopts  the  same  phraseology  in  ex- 
pressing the  relations  of  friendship  : Portia,  for  example,  in  the  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice, speaking  of  Antonio,  says, 

■ - ■ “ this  Antonio, 

Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord : 

and  in  Coriolanus,  Mcnenius  exclaims, 

— ■ “ I tell  thee,  fellow, 

Thy  general  is  my  lover : " 

but  it  is  to  his  poems  that  we  must  refer  for  a complete  and  extensive  proof  of  this 
perplexing  ambiguity  of  diction,  which  will  gradually  unfold  itself  as  vie  proceed 
to  quote  instances  in  support  of  Lord  Southampton’s  being  the  subject  of  his 
muse. 

That  Shakpeare  was,  at  the  same  time,  attached  by  friendship,  and  by  love; 
that,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  age,  he  employed  tl»e  same  epithet  for  both, 
though,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  he  has  accurately  distinguished  the  sexes,  posi- 
tively appears  from  the  opening  stanza  of  a sonnet  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  of 
1599:  — 

w Two  loves  I have  of  comfort  and  despair, 

Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 

The  better  angel  is  a man  right  fair. 

The  worser  spirit  a woman,  colour’d  ill.” 

That  this  better  angel  was  Lord  Southampton,  and  that  to  him  was  addressed 
the  number  of  sonnets  mentioned  above,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  substantiate. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this  position,  is  the  hitherto  unnoticed 
fact,  that  the  language  of  the  Dedication  to  the  Rape  of  Lucrccc,  and  that  of  part 
of  the  twenty-sixth  sonnet,  are  almost  precisely  the  same. 

The  Dedication  runs  thus:  — “ The  love  I dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without 
end; — The  warrant  I have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my 
untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  arceptanre.  What  I have  done  is  yours. 
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what  I have  to  do  is  yours;  being  part  in  all  I have  de\oted  yours.  Were  my 
worth  greater,  my  duty  would  shew  greater.” 

The  sonnet  is  as  follows : 

“ Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit, 

To  thee  I send  this  written  embassage, 

To  witness  duly,  not  to  show  my  wit, 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine  * 

May  make  seem  bare,  iu  wauling  words  to  show  it.” 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  his  prose,  as  well  as  in  his 
verse,  our  author  uses  the  same  amatory  language;  for  he  opens  the  dedication  to 
His  Lordship  with  the  assurance  that  “ his  love  for  him  is  without  end.”  In  cor- 
respondence with  this  declaration,  the  sonnet  commences  with  this  remarkable 
expression,  — “ Lord  of  my  love ;”  while  the  residue  tells  us,  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  prose  address,  his  high  sense  of  His  Lordship’s  merit  and  his  own  un- 
worthiness. 

That  no  doubt  may  remain  of  the  meaning  and  direction  of  this  phraseology,  we 
shall  bring  forward  a few  lines  from  the  110th  sonnet,  which  uniting  the  lan- 
guage of  both  the  passages  just  quoted,  most  incontrovertibly  designate  the  sex, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  think,  the  individual  to  whom  they  are  addressed:  — 

— ■ “ My  best  of  lore, 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end  : 

Mine  appetite  1 never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A God  in  love,  to  whom  1 am  confin'd." 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  obviate  an  ob- 
jection to  our  hypothesis  which  must  immediately  suggest  itself.  It  will  be  said, 
that  the  first  seventeen  sonnets  are  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  persuading  their 
object  to  marry,  and  how  could  this  exhortation  be  applicable  to  Lord  Southampton, 
who,  from  the  year  1594  to  the  year  1599,  was  the  devoted  admirer  of  the  fair 
Mrs.  Varnon? 

To  remove  this  apparent  incongruity,  we  have  only  to  recollect,  that  His  Lord- 
ship’s attachment  to  his  mistress  met  with  the  most  decided  and  relentless  oppo- 
sition from  the  Queen;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  infer,  from  the  voluntary 
absences  of  the  Earl  in  the  years  1597  and  1598,  and  the  extreme  distress  of  his 
mistress  on  these  occasions,  that  the  connection  had  been  twice  given  up,  on  his 
part,  in  deference  to  the  will  of  his  capricious  sovereign. 

Shakspeare,  when  his  friend  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  first  smitten  with  tho 
charms  of  Elizabeth  Vernon,  was  high  in  His  Lordship’s  confidence  and  favour, 
as  the  dedication  of  his  Lucrece,  at  this  period,  fully  evinces.  We  also  know,  that 
the  Earl  was  very  indignant  at  the  interference  of  the  Queen;  that  he  very  re- 
luctantly submitted  for  some  years  to  her  cruel  restrictions  in  this  afTair;  and  if, 
in  conformity  w ith  his  constitutional  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  passion  on  such  a subject,  we  merely  admit,  his  having  declared  what 
every  lover  would  be  tempted  to  utter  on  the  occasion,  that  if  he  could  not  marry 
the  object  of  his  choice,  he  would  die  single,”  a complete  key  will  be  given  to 
what  has  hitherto  proved  inexplicable. 

It  immediately,  indeed,  and  most  satisfactorily  accounts  for  four  circumstances, 
not  to  be  explained  on  any  other  plan.  It  affords,  in  the  first  place,  an  easy  and 
natural  clue  to  the  poet’s  expostulatory  language,  who,  being  ardently  attached  to 
his  patron,  wished,  of  course,  to  see  him  happy  either  in  the  possession  of  his  first 
choice  or  in  the  arms  of  a second,  and,  therefore,  reprobates,  in  strong  terms, 
such  a premature  vow  of  celibacy  : it  gives  in  the  second  place,  an  adequate  so- 
lution of  thequestion,  why  so  few  asonly  seventeen  sonnets, land  these  tho  earliest  in 
the  collection,  are  employed  to  enforce  the  argument?  for  when  His  Lordship, 
on  his  return  to  London  from  the  Continent  in  1598,  embraced  the  resolution  of 
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marrying  liis  mistress,  notwithstanding  the  continued  opposition  of  the  Queen,  all 
ground  for  further  expostulation  was  instantly  withdrawn.  These  seventeen 
sonnets,  therefore,  were  written  between  the  years  1594  and  1598,  and  were  con- 
sequently among  those  noticed  by  Meres  in  1598,  as  in  private  circulation  : in 
the  third  place,  it  assigns  a suilicient  motive  for  withholding  from  public  view, 
until  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  a collection  of  which  part  was  written  to 
counteract  her  known  w ishes,  by  exciting  the  Earl  to  form  an  early  and  in- 
dependent choice:  and  in  the  fourth  place,  it  furnishes  a cogent  reason  why 
Jaggard,  in  his  surreptitious  edition  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1599,  did 
not  dare  to  publish  any  of  these  sonnets,  at  a time  when  Southampton  and 
his  lady  were  imprisoned  by  the  enraged  Elizabeth,  as  a punishment  for  their 
clandestine  union. 

Having  thus,  satisfactorily  as  we  think,  not-only  removed  the  objection  but 
strikingly  corroborated  the  argument  through  the  medium  of  our  defence,  we 
slvall  select  a few  passages  from  these  initiatory  sonnets  in  order  still  further  to 
show  the  masculine  nature  of  their  object,  and  to  give  a specimen  of  the  poet's 
expostuhatory  freedom : — 


44  •■■■■  - ■ Where  in  she  so  fair,  whose  un-ear' d womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 

Or  who  is  he  so  fond,  will  be  the  tomb 
Or  hit  self-love,  to  stop  posterity,” 

Sonnet  3. 

“ — thou  — — — — 

Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a ton. ” 

Son.  7. 

44  The  world  will  be  thy  widow  and  still  weep— 

No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits. 

That  on  Aiwjf//such  murderous  shame  commits.” 

Son.  y. 

**  — — — — Dear  my  love,  you  know, 
You  had  a father ; let  your  son  say  so.” 

Son.  13. 

44  Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours  ; 

And  many  maiden  garlands  yet  unset, 

With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  flowers 

Son.  10. 

If  more  instances  were  wanting  to  prove  that  Shakspeare’s  object  was  a inale 
friend,  a multitude  might  be  quoted  from  the  remaining  sonnets ; we  shall  content 
ourselves,  however,  with  adding  a few  to  those  already  given  from  the  first  se- 
venteen : — 

■' 

44  0 carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love’s  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw'  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen  ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 

For  beauty’s  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 

Son.  19. 

u HU  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 
And  they  shall  live,  and  be  in  them  still  green.” 

Son.  63. 

The  reference  to  sonnet  67  will  spare  further  quotation,  as  it  must  prove,  against 
all  the  efforts  of  sophistry,  the  sex  for  which  we  contend. 

Thesubsequentsonnets,  likew  ise,  as  far  as  the  hundred  and  twenty-seventh,  w hich 
appear  to  have  been  written  at  various  periods  anterior  to  1609,  not  only  bear  the 
strongest  additional  testimony  to  the  mascularity  of  the  person  addressed,  but  in 
several  instances  clearly  evince  the  nature  of  the  affection  borne  .to  him,  which 
without  any  doubt  consisted  solely  of  ardent  friendship  and  intellectual  adoration. 
Two  entire  sonnets  (the  31st  and  the  74th),  indeed,  are  dedicated  to  the  ex- 
pression of  these  sentiments,  in  the  first  of  which  he  tells  his  noble  patron,  that 
he  had  absorbed  in  his  own  person  all  the  friendship  which  he  (Shakspcare)  had 
ever  borne  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  he  finely  terms  this  attachment  “ reli- 
gious love." 

That  Shakspearc  looked  up  to  his  friend  not  only  with  admiration  and  gratitude. 
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but  with  reverence  and  homage  and,  consequently,  that  neither  William  llartu 
nor  William  Hughes,  nor  any  |M>rson  of  his  own  rank  in  society  could  be  the  sul- 
jectof  his  verse  , must  he  evident  from  the  passages  already  adduced,  and  will  be 
still  more  so,  when  we  weigh  the  import  of  the  following  extracts. 

We  are  told,  in  the  seventy-eighth  sonnet,  what,  indeed,  we  might  have  supposed 
from  the  Earl's  well-known  munificence  to  literary  men,  that  he  was  the  theme 
of  every  muse;  and  it  is  added,  that  his  patronage  gave  dignity  to  learning,  and 
majesty  to  grace. 

In  his  ninety-first  sonnet  the  poet  informs  us,  that  he  values  the  affection  of 
his  friend  more  than  riches,  hirth,  or  splendour,  finishing  his  eulogium  by  assert- 
ing that  he  w as  not  his  peculiar  boast,  but  the  pride  of  all  men : 

“ Thv  love  is  better  than  high  hirth  to  me, 

Richer  than  wealth,  premier  than  garment’s  cost, 

Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  he. 

And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I boast.” 

But  in  terms  the  most  emphatic  and  explicit  does  he  point  to  his  object,  in 
the  Sonnet  101,  distinctly  marking  the  sex,  the  dignity,  the  rank,  and  moral 
virtue  of  his  friend  : to  whom  can  this  sonnet,  or  indeed  all  the  passages  which 
we  have  cited  apply,  if  not  to  Lord  Southampton,  the  bosom-friend,  the  munifi- 
cent patron  of  Shakspeare,  the  noble,  the  elegant,  the  brave,  the  protector  of 
literature  and  the  theme  of  many  a song.  And  let  it  lie  remembered,  that  if  the 
hundredth  and  first  sonnet  be  justly  ascribed  to  I.ord  Southampton,  or  if  any  one 
of  the  passages  which  we  have  adduced,  be  fairly  applicable  to  him,  the  whole  of 
the  hundred  and  twenty-six  sonnets  must  necessarily  apply  to  the  same  indivi- 
dual, for  the  poet  has  more  than  once  affirmed  this  to  have  been  his  plan  and 
object : 

“ Why  write  I still  all  one,  ever  the  same — 

That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name.  Son.  7G. 

“ all  alike  my  songa,  and  praises  be 

To  one,  of  one,  still  such  and  ever  so.”  Son.  105. 

It  may  he  objected,  that  the  opening  and  closing  sonnet  of  the  collection  which 
we  conceive  to  l>e  exclusively  devoted  to  Lord  Southampton,  admit  neither  of  re- 
concilement with  each  other,  nor  with  the  hy|>othesis  which  we  wish  to  establish. 
This  discrepancy,  however,  w ill  altogether  vanish,  if  we  compare  the  import  of 
these  sonnets  with  that  of  two  others  of  the  same  series. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  the  expressions^  “ the  world’s  fresh  ornament,”  the 
“ only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring,”  and  the  epithets  “ tender  churl,”  in  the  first 
sonnet,  may  with  great  propriety  he  applied  to  a young  nobleman  of  twenty-one, 
just  entering  on  a public  and  splendid  career  ; but,  if  it  be  true,  that  these  sonnets 
were  written  at  various  times,  between  the  years  159T  and  1009,  how  comes  it, 
that  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-sixth,  the  last  addressed  to  his  patron,  lie  still 
uses  an  equally  youthful  designation;  and  terms  him  “ my  lovely  boy,"  an  appel- 
lation certainly  not  then  adapted  to  His  Lordship,  w ho,  in  1G09,  was  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year  1 

That  the  sonnets  were  written  at  different  periods,  he  tells  tis  in  an  epology  to 
liis  noble  friend  for  not  addressing  him  so  frequently  as  he  used  to  do  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  intimacy,  assigning  as  a reason,  that  as  lie  was  now  the  theme 
of  various  other  poets,  such  addresses  must  have  lost  their  zest. — Vide  Sonnet  102. 

The  mystery  arising  from  the  use  of  the  juvenile  epithets,  he  completely  clears 
up  in  his  hundred  and  eighth  sonnet,  where  he  says,  that  having  exhausted  every 
figure  to  express  his  patron’s  merit  and  his  own  affection,  he  is  compelled  to  say 
the  same  things  over  again  ; that  he  is  determined  to  consider  him  as  young  as 
when  “ he  first  hallowed  his  fair  name ;"  that  friendship,  in  fact,  weighs  not  the 
advanee  of  life,  but  adheres  to  its  first  conception,  when  youth  and  beauty  clothed 
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the  object  of  its  regard.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  he  calls  him.  in 
this  very  sonnet,  “sweet  hoy." 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution  of  c<fnsidering  his  friend  as  endowed  whilst 
he  lives  with  perpetual  youth,  he  closes  his  sonnets  to  him,  not  only  with  the  re- 
petition of  the  juvenile  epithet  “boy,"  but  he  positively  assures  him  that  he  has 
“ time  in  his  power,”  that  “ ho  grows  by  waning,”  and  that  “ nature,  as  he  goes 
onward,  still  plucks  him  back,  in  order  to  disgrace  time.”  The  conceit  is  some- 
what puerile,  though  clearly  explanatory  of  the  systematic  intention  of  the  poet: — 

44  O thou,  my  lovely  hoy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  time's  tickle  glass,  his  fickle  hour; 

Who  hast  by  waning  grmcn,  and  therein  show'st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grovv'st ; 

If  nature , sovereign  mistress  over  wrack. 

As  thou  guest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee  back , 

She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
Mag  time  disgrace , and  wretched  minutes  kill/” 

He  terminates  this  sonnet,  however,  and  his  series  of  poetical  addresses  to 
Lord  Southampton,  with  a powerful  corrective  of  ail  flattery,  in  reminding  him 
that  although  nature  “ may  detain,"  she  cannot  “ keep  her  treasure,”  and  that  he 
must  ultimately  yield  to  death. 

We  must  also  observe,  that  the  poet  has  marked  the  termination  of  these  son- 
nets to  his  friend,  not  only  by  the  solemn  nature  of  the  concluding  sentiment,  hut 
hy  a striking  deviation  from  the  customary  form  of  his  composition  in  these  pieces; 
the  closing  poem  not  being  constructed  with  alternate  rhymes,  but  consisting  of  six 
couplets ! 

After  thusattempting,  at  considerable  length,  and  we  trust  with  some  success, 
to  solve  a mystery  hitherto  deemed  inexplicable,  we  shall  offer  but  a few  observa- 
tions on  the  object  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight  sonnets. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  asserted,  that  they  arc  all 
addressed  to  a female.  Two,  at  least,  have  not  the  slightest  reference  to  any  in- 
dividual; the  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  sonnet  being  a general  and  moral  decla- 
mation on  the  misery  resulting  from  sensual  love,  and  the  hundred  and  forty- 
sixth,  an  address  to  his  own  soul  of  a somewhat  severe  and  religious  cast. 

Of  the  residue,  four  have  no  very  determinate  application,  and  to  whom  the 
twenty-two  are  dedicated,  is  not  now  to  be  ascertained,  and,  if  it  were,  not  w orth  the 
enquiry ; for,  a more  worthless  character,  or  described  as  such  in  stronger  terms, 
no  poet  ever  drew.  We  much  wish,  indeed,  these  sonnets  had  never  been  pub- 
lished, or  that  their  subject  could  he  proved  to  have  been  perfectly  ideal.  We  are 
the  more  willing  to  consider  them  in  this  light,  since,  if  we  dismiss  these  con- 
fessional sonnets,  not  the  slightest  moral  stain  can  rest  on  the  character  of  Shak- 
speare ; as  .the  frolic  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park,  from  his  youth,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  must  be  deemed  altogether  venial.  It  is  very  improba- 
ble, also,  that  any  poet  should  publish  such  an  open  confession  of  his  own  cul- 
pability. 

Of  tnc  grossly  meretricious  conduct  of  his  mistress,  of  whose  personal  charms 
and  accomplishments  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  she  had  black  eyes,  black 
hair,  and  could  play  on  the  virginal,  Sonnets  137,  142,  and  144,  bear  the  most 
indubitable  evidence.  Well, [therefore,  might  the  poet  term  her  his  “ false  plague,” 
his  “ worser  spirit,”  his  “ female  evil,”  and  his  “bad  angel;"  well  might  he  tell 
her,  notwithstanding  the  colour  of  her  eyes  and  hair, 

“ Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place  ; 

In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds.”  Son.  131. 

M For  I have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright, 

Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night.”  Son.  147. 

Well  might  he  blame  his  pliability  of  temper,  his  insufficiency  of  judgment  and 
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resolution,  well  might  he  call  himself  “ past  cure,"  aud  “ frantic-mad,”  when, 
addressing  this  profligate  woman,  he  exclaims, 

u Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 

That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 

There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill,  , 

That  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exoeeds  ? 

Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 

The  more  1 hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate? 

O,  though  I love  what  others  do  abhor, 

With  others  thou  should’st  not  abhor  my  state  ; 

If  thy  unworthiness  rais’d  love  in  me, 

More  worthy  1 to  be  belov'd  by  thee.”  * Son . 150. 

Now,  weighing,  what  almost  every  other  personal  event  in  our  author's  life 
establishes,  the  general  and  moral  beauty  of  his  character,  and  reflecting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  at  this  period  a husband,  aud  the  father  of  a family, 
we  cannot  but  feel  the  most  entire  conviction,  that  these  sonnets  were  never  di- 
rected to  a real  object : but  that,  notwithstanding  they  were  written  in  his  own 
person,  and  two  of  them,  indeed  (Sonnets  135  and  136),  a perpetual  pOn  on  his 
Christian  name,  they  were  solely  intended  to  express,  aloof  from  all  individual 
application,  the  contrarieties,  the  inconsistencies,  and  the  miseries  of  illicit  love. 
Credulity  itself,  we  think,  cannot  suppose  otherwise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
lieve that  the  poet  was  privy  to  their  publication. 

To  this  discussion  of  a subject  clogged  with  so  many  difficulties,  we  shall  now 
subjoin  some  remarks  on  the  poetical  merits  and  demerits  of  our  author's  sonnets; 
and  here,  wo  are  irresistibly  induced  to  notice  the  absurd  charge  against,  and  the 
inadequate  defence  of,  sonnet-writing,  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Steevcns  and 
Malone,  in  the  Supplement  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

The  antipathy  of  Mr.  Sleevens  to  this  species  of  lyric  poetry,  .seems  to  have 
amounted  to  the  highest  pilch  of  extravagance.  In  a note  on  the  fifty-fourth  son- 
net, he  asks,  “ What  has  truth  or  nature  to  do  with  sonnets?”  as  if  truth  and 
nature  were  confined  to  any  particular  metre  or  mode  of  composition;  and,  in  a 
subsequent  page,  he  informs  us  that  the  sonnet  is  “ a species  of  composition  which 
has  reduced  the  most  exalted  poets  to  a level  with  the  meanest  rhymers ; has 

almost  cut  down  Milton  and  Shakspearc  to  the  standards  of  Pomfrct  and , 

but  the  name  of  Pomfret  is  perhaps  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  English  versifiers.” 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  futility  and  bad  taste  of  this  remark,  and  yet  Mr.  Malone, 
has  advanced  no  other  defence  of  the  “exalted  poets"  of  Italy  than  that,  “ he  is 
slow  to  believe  that  Petrarch  is  without  merit;"  and  for  Milton  he  offers  this 
strange  apology, — “that  he  generally  failed  when  he  attempted  rhyme,  whether 
his  verses  assumed  the  shape  of  a sonnet,  or  any  olher  form." 

When  we  recollect,  that  the  noblest  poets  of  Italy,  from  Dante  to  Alficri,  have 
employed  their  taleuts  in  the  construction  of  the  sonnet,  and  that  many  of  their 
most  popular  and  beautiful  passages  have  been  derived  through  this  medium ; 
when  we  recollect,  that  the  first  bards  of  our  own  country,  from  Surrey  to 
Southey,  have  followed  their  example  with  an  emulation  which  has  conferred 
immortality  on  their  efforts  ; when  we  further  call  to  mind  the  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  rhymed  poetry  which  Milton  has  given  us  in  his  L’ Allegro  and  II  Pcnse- 
roso;  and  when,  above  all,  we  retrace  the  dignity,  the  simplicity,  the  moral 
sublimity  of  many  of  his  sonnets,  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any  other  part  of  his 
works,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  unqualified  censure  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the 
impotency  of  the  defence  on  the  other. 

If  such  be  the  fate,  then,  between  these  cofnmenlalors,  of  the  general  question, 
and  of  the  one  more  peculiarly  relative  to  Milton,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Sltak- 

, * *9 

•‘That  thia  series  of  sonnet*,  as  well  a*  the  preceding,  should  be  considered  by  Mr  Chalmers  as  ad- 
dressed lo  Queen  Elwabeih,  is,  indeed,  ol  all  conjecture*,  the  most  extraordinary  ! 
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spearc  should  moot  with  milder  treatment.  In  fact,  Mr.  Stcevcns  has  asserted, 
that  his  sonnets  are  “composed  in  the  highest  strain  of  affectation,  pedantry, 
circumlocution,  and  nonsense;"  a picture  which  Mr.  Malone  endeavours  to  soften, 
by  telling  us  that  “ it  appears  to  him  overcharged that  similar  defects  occur  in 
his  dramas,  and  that  the  sonnets,  “ if  they  have  no  other  merit,  are  entitled  to 
our  attention,  as  often  illustrating  obscure  passages  in  his  plays.” 

It  is  true  that  in  the  next  paragraph  he  ventures  to  declare,  that  he  cannot 
(leroeive  that  their  versification  is  less  smooth  than  that  of  Shakspeare’s  other 
compositions,  and  that  he  can  perceive  perspicuity  and  energy  in  some  of  them  ; 
hut  well  might  Mr.  Stcevens  reply,  that  “ the  case  of  these  sonnets  is  certainly 
bad,  when  so  little  can  be  advanced  in  support  of  them.” 

Let  us  try,  therefore,  if  we  cannot,  and  that  also  with  great  ease,  prove  that 
these  sonnets  ha\ e been  not  only  miserably  criticised,  but  unmercifully  abused; 
and  that,  in  point  of  poetical  merit,  they  are  superior  to  all  those  which  preceded 
the  era  of  Drummond. 

In  the  -first  place,  then,  we  altogether  deny  that  either  affectation  or  pedantry 
can,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms,  be  applied  to  the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare. 
Were  any  modern,  indeed,  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  adopt  their  language 
and  style,  he  might  justly  he  taxed  with  both  ; but  in  Sidney  and  Shakspeare 
it  was  habit,  indissoluble  habit,  and  not  affectation  ; it  was  the  diction  in  which 
they  had  been  practised  from  early  youth  to  clothe  their  sentiments  and  feelings  ; 
it  was  identified  with  all  their  associations  and  intellectual  operations ; it  was 
the  language,  in  fact,  the  mode  of  expression,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  of 
all  their  contemporaries  ; and  to  have  stripped  their  thoughts  of  a dress,  which 
to  us  appears  quaint  and  artificial,  would  have  been  to  them  a painful  and 
more  elaborate  .task.  When  once,  indeed,  we  can  attribute  this  artificial, 
though  often  emphatic  style,  as  we  ought  to  do,  to  the  universally  defective  taste 
of  the  age  in  which  it  sprang,  and  not  to  individual  usage,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  do  justice  to'  injured  genius,  and  to  confess,  that  frequently  beneath  this  la- 
boured phraseology  are  to  be  found  sentiments  simple,  natural,  and  touching. 
We  may  also  very  safely  affirm  of  Shakspeare’s  sonnets,  that,  if- their  style  be 
compared  with  that  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  poetry,  a manifest  superiority  piust  often  be  awarded  him,  on  the  score 
of  force,  dignity,  and  simplicity  of  expression ; qualities  of  which  we  shall  very 
soon  afford  the  reader  some  striking  instances. 

• 'To  a certain  extent,  we  must  admit  the  charge  of  circumlocution,  not  as  ap- 
plied to  individual  sonnets,  but  to  the  subject  on  which  the  whole  series  is  written. 
The  obscurities  of  this  species  of  poem  have  almost  uniformly  arisen  from  density 
and  compression  of  style,  nor  are  the  compositions  of  Shakspeare  more  than  usu- 
ally free  from  this  source  of  defect; ‘but  when  it  is  considered  that  our  author  has 
written  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  sonnets  for  the  sole  purpose  of  expressing 
his  attachment  to  his  patron,  it  must  necessarily  followr,  that  a subject  so  con- 
tinually reiterated,  would  display  no  small  share  of  circumlocution.  Great  in- 
genuity has  been  exhibited  by  the  poet  in  varying  his  phraseology  and  ideas  ; but 
no  effort  could  possibly  obviate  the  monotony,  as  the  result  of  such  a task. 

We  shall  not  condescend  to  a refutation  of  the  fourth  epithet,  which,  if  at  all 
applicable  to  any  portion  of  Shakspeare’s  minor  poems,  can  alone  apply  to  Son- 
nets 135  and  136,  which  area  continued  pun  upon  bis  Christian  name,  a species 
of  trilling  which  was  the  peculiar  vice  of  our  author’s  age. 

That  an  attempt  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  friendship;  to  say  all  that  could  be 
collected  on  the  topic,  would  almost  certainly  lead,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  to 
abstractions  too  subtile  and  metaphysical,  and  to  a cast  of  diction  sometimes  too 
artificial  and  scholastic  for  modern  taste,  no  person  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
gress of  our  literature  can  deny  ; hut  candour  will,  at  the  sarfie  time,  admit,  that 
the  expression  and  versification  of  his  sonnets  arc  often  natural,  spirited,  and 
harmonious,  and  that  where  the  snrfacu- has  been  rendered  hard  and  repulsive 
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by  the  peculiarities  of  the  period  of  their  production,  we  have  only  to  search  be- 
neath, in  order  to  discover  a rich  ore  of  thought,  imagery,  and  sentiment. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  consisting  of  three  elegiac  qua- 
trains and  a couplet,  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Daniel’s ; a mode  of  arrange- 
ment which,  though  bearing  no  similitude  to  the  elaborate  involution  of  the 
Petrarean  sonnet,  may  be  praised  for  the  simplicity  of  its  form,  and  the  easy 
flow  of  its  verse  ; and  that  these  technical  beauties  have  often  been  preserved  by 
our  bard,  and  are  frequently  the  medium  through  which  he  displays  the  treasures 
of  a fervent  fancy  and  a feeling  heart,  we  shall  now  attempt,  by  a series  of  ex- 
tracts, to  prove. 

The  description  of  the  sun  in  his  course,  his  rising,  meridian  altitude,  and 
setting,  and  his  influence  over  the  human  mind,  are  enlivened  by  imagery  pecu- 
liarly vivid  and  rich ; the  seventh  and  eighth  lines  especially,  contain  a picture 
of  a great  beauty  : — 

“ Lo  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 

Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty; 

And  having  climb’d  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 

Resembliug  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 

Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still, 

Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage  ; 

But  when  from  high-most  pitch,  with  weary  car, 

Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day, 

The  eyes,  Tore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way  ; 

So  thou,”  &c.  Son.  7. 

The  inevitable  effects  of  time  over  every  object  in  physical  nature,  reminding 
the  poet  of  the  disastrous  changes  incident  to  human  life,  he  exclaims  in  a style 
highly  Ggurative  and  picturesque  : — 

M When  I do  count  the  dock  that  tells  the  time, 

And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night; 

When  1 behold  the  violet  past  prime, 

And  sable  curls,  all  silver’d  o’er  with  white  ; 

When  lofty  trees  I see  barren  of  leaves, 

Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd,  / 

And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves,  • - , 

Borne  on  the  hier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 

Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I question  make.”  Son.  12. 

A still  more  lovely  sketch,  illustrative  of  the  uneasiness  which  he  felt  in  con- 
sequence of  absence  from  his  friend,  is  given  us  in  the  follow  ing  passage,  of  which 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  are  pre-eminent  for  the  poetry  of  their  diction 

* From  you  have  I been  absent  in  the  Spring, 

W hen  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 

Hath  put  a spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing ; 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh’d  and  leap’d  with  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
. Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 

Could  make  me  any  summer’s  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew."  Son.  98. 

To  the  melody,  perspicuity,  and  spirit  of  the  versification  of  the  next  specimen, 
and  to  the  exquisite  turn  upon  the  words,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given.  It  is 
one  amongst  (lie  numerous  evidences  of  Lord  Southampton  being  tho  subject  of 
the  great  bulk  of  oiir  author’s  sonnets  ; for  he  assures  us,  that  he  not  only  esteemed 
his  lays,  but  gave  argument  and  skill  to  his  pen  : — 

“ Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou  forget’at  so  long 
To  apeak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 

Spend’st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 

Dark'ning  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects  light? 

*5 
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Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 

In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent; 

Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem, 

Aud  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument.”  Son.  100. 

From  the  expressions  “old  rhyme,”  and  “ antique  pen,”  in  the  extract  which 
we  are  about  to  quote,  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  bard  alluded  to  Chaucer,  cer- 
tainly before  his  own  appearance  the  greatest  poet  that  England  had  produced. 
The  chivalric  picture  in  the  first  quatrain,  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and  the  cadence 
of  the  metre  is  harmony  itself: — 

M When,  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time, 

I see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights. 

And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme. 

In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights ; 

Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty’s  best, 

Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 

1 see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express’d 

Even  such  a beauty  as  you  master  now  .”  Son.  10G. 

It  is  a striking  proof  of  the  poetical  inferiority  of  the  few  sonnets  which  Shak- 
speare  has  addressed  to  his  mistress,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  select  more  than 
one  passage  from  them  which  does  honour  to  his  memory.  Of  this,  however, 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  comparison  is  happy,  the  rhythm  pleasing,  and  the 
expression  clear : — 

“ And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east, 

Nor  that  full  star  that  URhers  in  the  even, 

Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 

As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face.”  Son.  132. 

In  order,  however,  to  judge  satisfactorily  of  the  merit  of  these  poems,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  reader,  that  a few  entire  sonnets  be  pre- 
sented to  his  notice;  for,  though  the  passages  just  quoted,  as  well  as  numerous 
others  which  might  be  given,  have  a decided  claim  upon  our  approbation,  yet, 
the  sonnet  being  a very  brief  composition,  it  will,  of  course,  be  required,  that 
all  its  parts  be  perfect,  and  of  equal  value.  That  this  is  not  always  the  case  with 
these  productions  of  our  author,  will  be  inferred  from  the  shortextracts  which  we 
have  selected;  but  that  it  is  so  in  very  many  instances  may  truly  be  affirmed,  and 
will,  indeed,  be  proved  by  citation. 

So  far  from  affectation  and  pedantry  being  the  general  characteristic  of  those 
pieces,  impartial  criticism  must  declare,  that  more  frequent  examples  of  simple, 
clear,  and  nervous  diction  are  to  be  culled  from  them,  than  can  be  found  among 
the  sonnets  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  71st  sonnet  may  be  taken,  not  as 
a solitary  proof,  but  as  the  exemplar  of  a numerous  class  of  Shakspcarcan  sonnets  ; 
and  with  the  remark,  that,  neither  in  this  instance,  nor  in  many  others,  is  there, 
either  in  versification,  language,  or  thought,  the  smallest  deviation  into  the  regions 
of  affectation  or  conceit. 

Simplicity  of  style,  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  form  the  sole  features  of  this 
sonnet;  hut  in  the  116th,  with  an  equal  chastity  of  diction,  are  combined  more 
energy  and  dignity,  together  with  the  infusion  of  some  noble  and  appropriate 
imagery.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  the  flow  and  structure  of  the  verse  are 
singularly  pleasing. 

Of  a lighter  though  more  glowing  cast  of  poetry,  both  in  expression  and  ima- 
gination, but  with  a slight  blemish,  arising  from  the  pharmaceutical  allusion  in 
the  last  line,  is  the  54th  sonnet.  A trilling  inaccuracy  with  respect  to  the  colour 
of  the  cynorhodon,  or  canker-rose,  afforded  Mr.  Stecvens  a pretext  for  (life  sple- 
netic interrogation  which  has  been  recorded  by  us  with  due  censure.  It  is  some- 
what strange  that  the  beauties  of  the  poem  could  not  disarm  the  prejudices  of  the 
critic. 
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In  spirit,  however,  in  elegance,  in  the  skill  and  texture  of  its  modulation,  and 
beyond  all,  in  the  dignified  and  highly  poetical  close  of  the  third  quatrain,  no 
one  of  our  author's  sonnets  excels  the  twenty-ninth.  The  ascent  of  the  lark  was 
a favourite  subject  of  contemplation  with  the  poet. 

It  is,  time,  however,  to  terminate  these  citations,  which  have  been  already 
sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  poet's  merit 
in  the  difficult  task  of  sonnet-writing.  That  many  more  might  be  brought  for- 
ward, of  equal  value  with  those  which  we  have  selected,  will  be  allowed  perhaps 
when  we  state,  that  in  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  “Petrarca”  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, and  the  “Laura"  of  Mr.  Lofll,  eleven  have  been  chosen,  of  which,  we 
find  upon  reference,  only  one  among  the  four  just  now  adduced. 

The  last  production  in  the  minor  poems  of  Shakspcare,  is  A Lovbi’s  Complaint, 
in  which  a forlorn  damsel,  seduced  and  deserted,  relates  the  history  of  her  sorrows 
to 

" A reverend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh.” 

It  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven  lines;  the  first  and  third,  and  the  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  rhiming  to  each  other,  while  the  sixth  and  seventh  form  a 
couplet ; an  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  the  stanza  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Like  many  of  our  author’s  smaller  pieces,  it  is  too  full  of  imagery  and  allusion, 
but  has  several  passages  of  great  beauty  and  force.  In  the  description  which 
this  forsaken  fair  one  gives  of  the  person  and  qualities  of  her  lover,  the  following 
lines  will  be  acknowledged  to  possess  considerable  excellence : — 

u His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls, 

And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls.— 

His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form. 

For  maiden-tongu’d  he  was,  and  therefore  free ; 

Yet,  if  men  mov’d  him,  was  tie  such  a storm 
As  oft  'twist  May  and  April  is  to  see, 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be.— 

His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament.” 


These,  and  every  other  portion  of  the  poem,  however,  are  eclipsed  by  a sub- 
sequent part  of  the  same  picture,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Steevens  well  remarks,  the 
poet  “has  accidentally  delineated  his  own  character  as  a dramatist."  So  applic- 
able, indeed,  did  the  passage  appear  to  us,  as  a forciblo  though  r«pid  sketch  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  the  author’s  own  genius,  and  of  his  universal  influence 
over  the  human  mind,  that  wc  select  it  is  a motto  for  this  work 
— “ On  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 

All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 

For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep  : 

To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 

He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill, 

Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will ; 


That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old;  and  sexes  both  enchanted.” 


The  address  which  the  injured  mistress  puts  into  the  mouth  of  hor  seducer, 
when  “he  j'gan  besiege  her,”  opens  in  a strain  of  such  beautiful  simplicity,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  an  expression  of  regret,  that  the.  defective  taste  of  the  age 
prevented  its  continuance  and  completion  in  a similar  stylo  of  tenderness  and 
ease: — 

- 44  Gentle  maid, 

Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity, 

And  be  not  of  my  holy  vow  s afraid.” 


*5  • 
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After  relating,  rather  too  circumstantially,  the  arts  and  hypocrisy  which  had 
been  exercised  for  her  ruin,  she  bursts  into  the  following  exclamation: — 

“ O father,  what  a hell  of  mischief  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  !” 

Various  lines,  and  brief  extracts,  of  no  common  merit,  might  be  detached  from 
the  Lover’s  Complaint;  but  enough  has  now  been  said  on  the  Miscellaneous 
Poetry  of  Shakspeare,  to  prove  that  it  possesses  a value  far  beyond  w hat  has  lieen 
attributed  to  it  in  modern  times.  The  depreciation,  indeed,  to  which  it  has  been 
lately  subjected,  a fate  so  directly  opposed  to  that  which  accompanied  its  first 
reception  in  the  world,  must  be  ascribed,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  unaccountable 
prejudices  of  Mr.  Steevens,  who,  in  an  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
our  author's  Dramas,  in  1793,  has  made  the  following  curious  declaration: — 

“ We  have  not  reprinted  the  Sonnets,  etc.,  of  Shakspeare,  because  the  strongest  act  of  parlia- 
ment that  could  be  framed  would  fail  lo  compel  readers  into  their  service ; notwilhslandinglhese  mis- 
cellaneous poems  have  derived  every  possible  advantage  from  the  literature  and  judgment  of  their 
only  intelligent  editor,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  implements  of  criticism,  like  the  ivory  rake  and  goldea 
spade  in  Prudentius,  arc  on  this  occasion  disgraced  by  the  objects  of  their  culture — had  Shakspeare 
produced  no  other  works  than  these,  his  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as  little  celebrity  as  time 
has  conferred  on  that  of  Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  sonnctleer.” 

That  Watson  was  “a  much  more  elegant  sonnetteer  than  Shakspeare,”  is  an 
assertion  which  wants  no  other  means  for  its  complete  refutation,  than  a refe- 
rence to  the  works  of  the  elder  bard.  At  the  period  when  Mr.  Steevens  advanced 
this  verdict,  such  a reference  was  not  within  the  power  of  one  in  a thousand  of 
of  his  readers,  but  all  may  now  he  referred  to  a very  satisfactory  article  in  the 
“British  Bibitiographer,”  where  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  lias  transcribed  seventeen 
of  Watson's  sonnets,  and  declares  it  to  be  his  conviction,  that  they  “want  the 
moral  cast”  of  Shakspeare’s  sonnets;  “his  unsophisticated  materials;  his  pun; 
and  natural  train  of  thought.”  It  may  be  added,  that  a more  extended  com- 
parison would  render  the  inferiority  of  Watson  still  further  apparent,  and  that 
the  Bard  of  Avon  would  figureTrom  the  juxta-position  like  “Hy|>erion  to  a satyr.” 

When  Mr.  Steevens  compliments  his  brother-commentator  at  the  expense  of 
the  poet ; when  he  tells  us,  that  “his  iinpliments  of  criticism  are  on  this  occasion 
disgraced  by  the  objects  of  their  culture,”  who  can  avoid  feeling  a mingled  emotion 
of  wonder  and  disgust?  who  can,  in  short,  forbear  a smile  of  derision  and  con- 
tempt at  the  folly  of  such  a declaration  ? 

And  lastly,  when  he  assures  us,  that  “the  strongest  act  of  parliament  that 
could  bo  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  the  service  of  our  author’s 
Miscellaneous  Poetry,”  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  wo  recollect,  what  gives  us 
pleasure  to  acknowledge,  the  wit,  the  ingenuity,  and  research  of  this  able  editor 
on  almost  every  other  occasion,  it  will  not,  we  trust,  he  deemed  a work  of  super- 
erogation, that  we  have  attempted  to  unfold,  at  length,  the  beauties  of  these 
calumniated  poems,  and  to  refute  the  sweeping  censure  which  they  have  so 
unworthily  incurred ; nor  will  the  summary  inference  with  which  we  shall  con- 
clude this  chapter,  be  viewed,  we  hope,  as  either  incorrect,  or  unauthorised  by 
the  previous  disquisition,  when  we  state  it  to  consist  of  the  following  terms ; 
namely,  that  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare,  although  they  are  chargeable  with  the 
faults  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  they  sprung,  yet  exhibit  so  much  originality, 
invention,  and  fidelity  to  nature,  such  a rich  store  of  moral  and  philosophic 
thought,  and  often  such  a purity,  simplicity,  and  grace  of  style,  as  not  only 
deservedly  placed  them  high  in  the  favour  of  his  contemporaries,  but  will  perma- 
nently secure  to  them  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  admiration  ami  the  gratitude 
of  posterity.* 


* That  Shakspeare  himself  entertained  a confident  hope  of  the  imtnortalitj  of  his  minor  poems,  the 
following,  out  of  many  instances,  will  sufficiently  prove 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  Dress,  sad  Modes  of  Living,  the  Manners,  and  Customs,  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare. 

Before  we  enter  on  tlie  dramatic  career  of  Shakspeare,  a subject  which  we 
wish  to  preserve  unbroken,  and  free  from  irrelative  matter,  it  will  Iks  necessary, 
in  order  to  prosecute  our  view  of  the  costume  of  the  Times,  to  give  a picture  in 
this  place  of  the  prevalent  habits  of  the  metropolis,  which,  with  the  sketch  already 
drawn  of  those  |>eculiar  to  the  country,  will  form  a corresponding,  and  we  trust, 
an  adequate  whole. 

In  no  |K'ri**d  of  our  annals,  perhaps,  has  dress  formed  a more  curious  subject 
of  enquiry,  than  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  The  Queen, 
who  possessed  an  almost  unbounded  share  of  vanity  and  coquetry,  set  an  example 
of  profusion  which  was  followed  through  every  rank  of  society,  and  furnished,  by 
its  universality,  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  the  puritanic  satirists  of  the  age. 

Of  the  mutability  and  eccentricity  of  the  dresses  both  of  men  and  women, 
during  this  period,  Harrison  has  provided  us  with  a singular  and  interesting 
account,  and  which,  as  constituting  a very  appropriate  preface  to  more  minute 
particulars,  we  shall  here  transcribe. 

“ Such  is  our  mutahililie,  that  to  date  there  is  none  lo  the  Spanish  guise,  to-morrow  the 
French  toies  are  most  fine  and  delectable,  yer  long  no  such  apparell  as  that  which  is  after  the 
high  Alman  fashion,  by  and  by  the  Turkisk  matter  is  generallie  best  liked  of,  otherwise  the 
Morisco  gowns,  the  Barbarian  sleeves,  the  mandilion  wornc  to  Collie-westen  ward,  and  the  short 
French  breeches  make  such  a comelie  vesture,  that  except  it  were  a dog  in  a doublet,  you  shall 
not  sec  anie  so  disguised,  as  are  my  countric  men  of  England.  And  as  these  fashions  are  diverse, 
so  likewise  it  is  a world  to  see  the  cosllinesse  and  the  curiositic  : the  exccsse  and  the  vanitie  : the 
pompe  and  the  bravcrle  : the  change  and  the  varielic  : and  Gnallic  the  flcklenesse  and  the  follic 
that  is  in  all  degrees  : insomuch  that  nothing  is  more  constant  in  England  than  inconslancie  of 
attire.  Oh  bow  much  cost  is  bestowed  now  adaies  upon  our  bodies  and  how  little  upon  onr 
soules ! huw  many  sides  of  apparell  hath  the  one  and  how  little  furniture  hath  the  other?  bow 
long  time  is  asked  in  decking  up  of  the  Qrsl,  and  bow  little  spare  led  wheriu  lo  feed  the  later? 
how  curious,  how  nice  also  arc  a number  uf  men  and  women,  and  how  hardlie  can  the  taller 
please  them  in  making  it  Gt  for  their  bodies?  how  manie  times  must  it  be  sent  backe  againe  to 


” So  long  ns  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  ran  sec. 

So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee  ” Son.  18. 

“ Yet.  do  thy  worst,  old  Time:  despite  thy  wrong. 

My  love  shall  io  my  verse  ever  live  young.”  Son.  19. 


M Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme.”  Son.  54 

“ Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 

And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty’s  brow  ; 

Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature’s  truth, 

And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow  : 

And  yet,  lo  limes  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand. 

Praising  rhy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand.”  Son.  6(1. 

u Confounding  age 

shall  never  cut  from  memory 

My  sweet  love's  heauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 

His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen. 

And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  stfl!  green.”  Son  fi3. 

u When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  ore  dead  ; 

You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen), 

Where  breath  must  breathes,— even  iu  the  mouths  of  men.”  Son.  81. 
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him  that  made  it  ? whal  chafing,  what  fretting,  what  reprochfull  language  doth  the  poore  work- 
man beare  awaie?  and  manie  limes  when  he  duolh  nothing  to  it  at  all,  yet  when  it  is  brought 
home  againe  it  is  eerie  fit  and  handsome ; then  must  we  put  it  on,  then  must  the  long  seames  of 
our  bose  be  set  by  a plumb-line,  then  we  pufle,  then  we  blow,  and  Onallie  sweat  till  we  drop, 
that  our  clothes  may  stand  upon  us.  I will  saie  nothing  of  our  heads,  which  sometimes  are  polled, 
sometimes  curled,  or  suffered  to  grow  at  length  like  woman's  lockes,  manie  limes  cut  off  above 
or  under  the  ears  round  as  by  a woodden  dish.  Neither  will  1 meddle  with  our  varietie  of  beards, 
of  which  some  are  shaven  from  the  chin  like  those  ofTurks,  not  a few  cut  short  like  to  the  beard 
of  marques  Otto,  some  made  round  like  a rubbing  brush,  other  with  a pique  devant  (O  fine 
fashion)  or  now  and  then  suffered  to  grow  long,  the  barbers  being  growen  to  be  so  cunning  in  this 
behalfe  as  the  toilers.  And  therefore  if  a man  have  a leane  and  streight  face,  a marquesse  Ouons 
cut  will  make  it  broad  and  large  ; if  it  be  platter  like,  a long  slender  beard  will  make  it  seeme  tho 
narrower;  if  he  be  wesell  becked,  then  much  hearc  left  on  the  ohcekes  will  make  the  owner  looke 
big  like  a bowdled  hen,  and  so  grim  as  a goose,  if  Cornelius  of  Cbalmeresford  saie  true  : manie 
old  men  doo  wears  no  beards  at  all.-  Some  lustie  courtiers  also  and  gentlemen  of  courage,  doo 
weare  either  rings  of  gold,  stones,  .or  pearle  in  their  eares,  w hereby  they  imagine  the  workmanship 
of  God  not  to  be  a little  amended.  But  herein  they  rather  disgrace  than  adorne  their  persons, 
as  by  their  nicencsse  in  appareil,  for  which  1 saie  most  nations  doo  not  unjusllie  deride  us,  as 
also  far  that  we  doo  seeme  to  imitate  all  nations  round  about  us,  wherein  we  be  like  to  the  Polypus 
or  Chameleon ; and  thereunto  bestow  most  cost  upon  our  arses,  and  much  more  than  upon  alt  the 
rest  of  our  bodies,  as  women  doo  likewise  upon  their  heads  and  shoulders.  In  women  also  it  is 
most  to  be  lamented  that  they  doo  now  farre  exceed  the  lightnesse  of  our  men  (who  neverlhelesse 
are  transformed  from  the  cap  even  to  the  verie  shoo)  and  such  staring  attire  as  in  time  past  was 
supposed  meet  for  none  but  light  housewives  onelie,  is  now  become  an  habit  for  chasl  and  sober 
matrones.  What  should  1 sale  of  their  doublets  with  pendant  peeses  on  the  brest  full  of  jags  and 
cuts,  and  sleeves  of  sundrie  colours?  their  gailigascuns  to  beare  out  their  bums  and  make  their 
attire  to  sit  plum  round  (as  they  terme  it)  about  them  ? their  fardingals,  and  diverslie  coloured 
nether  stocks  of  silke,  ierdseie,  and  such  like,  whereby  their  bodies  are  rather  deformed  than 
commended?  I have  met  with  some  of  these  irutlcs  in  London  so  disguised,  that  it  bath  passed 
my  skill  to  discerne  whether  they  were  men  or  women.” * 

After  this  philippic,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  Dress  of  the  Ladies,  com- 
mencing with  that  of  the  Queen,  who  is  thus  described  by  Paul  Hentzner,  as  he 
saw  her  passing  on  her  way  to  chapel,  at  the  royal  palace  of  Greenwich.  Having 
mentioned  the  procession  of  barons,  earls,,  knights,  etc.,  he  adds, — 

“ Next  came  tho  queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  as  we  were  told,  very  majesllc ; her 
face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled ; her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ; her  nose  a little  booked  ; 
her  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect  the  English  seem  subject  to,  from  their  too  great 
use  of  sugar)  ; she  had  In  her  ears  two  pearls,  with  very  rich  drops ; she  wore  false  hair,  and  that 
red ; upon  her  head  she  had  a small  crown ; — her  bosom  was  uncovered,  as  all  the  English  ladies 
have  U,  till  they  marry;  and  she  had  on  a necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels ; her  hands  were 
small,  her  fingers  tong,  and  her  stature  neither  tall  nor  low  ; her  air  was  stalely,  her  manner  of 
speaking  mild  and  obliging.  That  day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of 
the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads;  her  train  was  very 
long,  the  end  of  It  borne  by  a marchioness ; instead  of  a chain,  she  had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold 

and  jewels. While  we  were  there,  W.  Slawala,  a Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  present  to 

her ; and  she,  alter  pulling  off  her  glove,  gave  him  her  right  hand  to  kits,  sparkling  with  rings 
and  jewels.— The  ladies  of  the  court  followed  next  to  her,  very  handsome  and  well  shaped,  and 
for  the  most  part  dressed  In  while. ’’■f 

A few  articles  of  the  customary  dress  of  Elizabeth,  not  adverted  to  by  Hentzner, 
and  particularly  the  characteristic  ruff  and  stomacher,  it  may  be  requisite  to 
subjoin.  The  former  of  these  was  profusely  laced,  plaited,  and  apparently 
divergent  from  a centre  on  the  back  of  her  neck;  it  was  very  broad,  extending  on 
each  s|de  of  her  face,  with  the  extremities  reposing  on  her  bosom,  from  which 
rose  two  wings  of  lawn,  edged  with  jewels,  stiffened  with  wire,  and  reaching  to 
the  top  of  her  hair,  which  was  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a cushion,  and  richly 
covered  with  gems.  The  stomacher  was  strait  and  broad,  and  though  leaving 

* Holirahed,  vol.  i.  p.  289,  290. — Harrison’s  Description  of  Eoglaud. 

j-  Hcntzner’a  Travel*  in  England.  Edward  Jeffery*  edit.  8vo.  1797.  p.  34. 
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the  bosom  bare,  still  formed  a long  waist  by  extending  downwards;  it  was  loaded 
with  jewels  and  embossed  gold,  and  preposterously  stilT  and  formal. 

The  attachment  of  the  Queen  to  dress  was  such,  that  she  could  not  bear  tho 
idea  of  being  rivalled,  much  less  surpassed,  in  any  exhibition  of  this  kind. 

“ ll  happenede,”  relates  Sir  John  Harrington,  “ that  Ladle  M.  Howarde  was  possessede  of  a 
rich  border,  powderd  wylh  golde  and  pearle,  and  a velvet  anile  bclonginge  thereto,  which  moved 
manic  to  cnvyc  ; nor  did  it  please  the  Queene.  who  Ihoughle  it  eacecded  tier  owns.  One  daye 
the  Quecne  did  sende  privately,  and  got  the  ladies  rich  vesture,  which  she  put  on  herself,  and 
came  forthe  the  chamber  amonge  the  ladies ; the  kirlle  and  border  was  far  too  shortc  for  her 
Majestic's  height ; and  she  asltede  every  one,  ‘How  the;  likedc  her  new-fancied  suit?’  At 
lenglhe,  she  askeilc  the  owner  herself,  ‘ If  it  was  not  made  too  short  and  Ill-becoming?’ — which 
the  poorladie  did  prescnliie  cunsente  to.  * Why  then,  if  it  become  not  me,  as  being  too  shorle, 

I am  minded  it  shall  never  become  thee,  as  being  too  One  ; so  it  llttclh  neither  well.’  This  sharp 
rebuke  abashed  the  ladie,  and  she  never  adorned  her  herewith  any  more.”* 

Neither  could  she  endure,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  any  censure,  direct 
or  indirect,  or  her  love  of  persohal  decoration. 

“ One  Sunday  (April  last),”  says  the  same  facetious  knight,  “my  lorde  of  London  preachede 
to  thee  Queencs  Majestic,  and  sccmede  to  touche  on  the  vanitie  of  deckinge  the  bodie  loo  finely. 
— Her  Majeslie  tolde  the  ladies,  that  ‘If  the  bishope  beldc  more  discourse  on  suebe  matters, 
shce  woldc  fide  him  for  heaven,  but  he  shoulde  walke  thither  withoute  a staffe,  and  leave  his 
mantle  behind  him:’  perchance  the  bishope  halhe  never  soughle  her  Highncsse  wardrobe,  or  be 
woulde  have  chosen  another  texte.”+ 

Of  this  costly  wardrobe  it  is  recorded  in  Chamhcrlaine’s  epistolary  notices,  that 
it  consisted  of  more  than  two  thousand  gowns,  with  all  things  answerable;  and 
Mr.  Steevens,  commenting  on  a passage  in  Cymbeline,  where  Imogen  exclaims — 

“ Poor  I am  stale,  a garment  out  of  fashion ; 

And,  for  I am  richer  than  to  hang  hy  the  walls, 

I must  be  ripp’d,r — 

give  us  the  following  interesting  illustration. 

“ Clothes  were  not  formerly,  as  at  present,  made  of  slight  materials,  were  not  kept  in  drawers, 
or  given  away  as  soon  as  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  fashion  had  impaired  their  value.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  hung  up  on  wooden  pegs  in  a room  appropriated  to  the  sole  purpose  of 
receiving  them  ; and  though  such  cast-off  things  as  were  composed  of  rick  substances,  were 
occasionally  ripped  for  domcstick  uses  (viz.  mantles  for  infants,  vests  for  children,  and  counter- 
panes for  beds),  articles  of  inferior  quality  were  suffered  to  hang  bg  thercalls , till  age  and  moths 
had  destroyed  what  pride  would  not  permit  to  he  worn  by  servants  or  poor  relations. 

“ When  a boy,  at  an  ancient  mansion-house  in  Suffolk,  I saw  one  of  these  repositories,  which 
(thanks  to  a succession  of  old  maids !)  had  been  preserved,  with  superstitious  reverence,  for  almost 
a century  and  a half. 

“When  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  she  was  found  to  have  left  above  three  thousand  dresses 
behind  her.’’ 

With  such  a model  before  them,  it  may  easily  be  credited,  that  our  fair  coun- 
trywomen vied  with  each  other  in  the  luxury,  variety,  and  splendour  of  their 
eccentricities  in  this  way,  and  a few  remarks  on  his  allusions,  with  some  in- 
vectives from  less  good-tempered  observers,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  subject. 

Benedict,  describing  the  woman  of  his  choice,  says,  “her  hair  shall  bo  of  what 
colour  it  please  God;"  an  oblique  stroke  at  a very  prevalent  fashion  in  Shak- 
speare’s  time  of  colouring  or  dying  the  hair,  and  which,  from  its  general  adoption, 
not  only  excited  the  shaft  of  the  satirist,  but  the  reprobation  of  the  pulpit.  Nor 
were  the  ladies  content  with  disfiguring  their  own  hair,  but  so  universally  dis- 
missed it  for  that  of  others,  that  it  was  a common  practice  with  them,  as  Stubhes 
asserts  in  his  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  to  allure  children  who  had  beautiful  hair  to 
private  places,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their  envied  locks. 


* Nuga  Anti<|uaB  a pud  Park,  vol.  i.  p 361. 


f Ibid.  p.  170. 
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That  the  dead  were  frequently  rifled  for  this  purpose,  our  poet  has  told  us  in 
more  places  than  one;  thus,  in  liis  sixty-eighth  sonnet,  he  says — 

— “ the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 

The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 

To  live  a second  life  on  second  head, 

* And  ’ beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay 

and  he  repeats  the  charge  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice, — 

**  So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a second  head, 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. * Act  iil.  sc.  2. 

The  hair,  when  thus  obtained,  was  often  dyed  of  a sandy  colour,  in  compliment 
to  the  Queen,  whose  locks  were  of  that  tint:  and  these  false  ornaments  or 
“ thatches,”  as  Timon  terms  them,  were  called  periwigs  ; thus  Julia,  in  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  contemplating  the  picture  of  her  rival,  observes, 

* Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 

If  that  be  all  the  diffcreucc  in  his  love, 

111  get  me  such  a colour'd  periwig.”  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Periwigs,  which  were  first  introduced  into  England  about  1572,  were  to  be  had 
of  alt  colours;  for  an  old  satirist,  speaking  of  his  countrywomen,  says,  “ It  is  a 
woonder  more  than  ordinary  to  beholde  theyr  perewigs  of  sundry  collours.”  A 
distinction,  however,  in  wearing  the  hair,  as  well  as  in  other  articles  of  dress, 
existed  between  the  matrons  and  unmarried  women.  “ Gentlewomen  virgins,” 
observes  Fines  Moryson,  “ weare  gownes  close  to  the  body,  and  aprons  of  fine 
linen,  and  go  bareheaded  with  their  hair  curiously  knotted,  and  raised  at  the  fore- 
head, but  many  (against  the  cold,  as  they  say)  weare  cops  of  hair  that  is  not  their 
own.” 

To  some  of  the  various  coverings  for  the  hair  our  poet  refers  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  when  FalstalT,  complimenting  Mrs.  Ford,  exclaims,  “thou 
hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire- 
valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance.” 

The  ship-tire  appears  to  have  been  an  open  flaunting  head-dress,  with  scarfs  or 
ribands  floating  in  the  air  like  streamers,  or  as  Fenton  himself,  in  the  fifth  act  of 
this  play,  describes  it, 

w With  ribbons  pendant  flaring  ’bout  her  head.” 

The  tire-valiant,  if  the  text  bo  correct,  must  mean  a dress  still  more  showy  and 
ostentatious ; and  we  know  that  feathers,  jewels,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
were  common  decorations  in  these  days  of  gorgeous  finery.  Nash,  in  1594,  speaks 
of  “lawn  caps”  with  “snow-resembled  silver  curlings  ;”*  and  a sarcastic  poet 
in  1595  describes 

“ flaming  heads  with  staring  haire, 

* With  ’ wye rs  turade  like  horns  of  ram— 

To  peacoekeH  I compare  them  right. 

That  glorieth  in  their  feathers  bright. ” + 

Venice  and  Paris  were  the  sources  of  fashion,  and  both  occasionally  furnished 
a more  chaste  and  elegant  costume  for  the  female  head  than  had  been  the  objects 
of  Falstalf  s encomium.  The  “French  hood,”  a favourito  of  the  times,  consisted 
simply  of  gauze  or  muslin,  reaching  from  the  back  of  the  head  down  over  the 


* w Christ’s  Tear*  over  Jerusalem,”  4to.  1594 

t M Quippe*  for  upstart  new  tangled  Gentlewomen  ; or  a Glassc,  to  view  the  pride  of  vain  glorious 
Wemcn,”  4to.  1595.— Vide  Restitute,  vol.  iii.  p.  255. 
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forehead,  and  leaving  the  hair  exposed  on  each  side."  Cauls,  or  uels  of 'gold  • 
thread,  were  thrown  with  much  taste  over  their  glossy  tresses,  and  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  satirist  just  quoted , 

“ Those  glittering  caulcs  of  golden  plate 

Wherewith  their  heads  are  richlie  dect. 

Makes  them  to  aeeme  an  angels  mate 
ft  In  judgment  ot  the  simple  sect."f  * , * 

Another  happy  mode  of  embellishment  consisted  of  placing  gracefully  on  the 
hair  artificial  peascods,  which  were  represented  open,  with  rows  of  pearls  for  |tcas. 

The  lady's  morning-cap  was  usually  a mob  ; anti  the  citizens’  wives,  wore  either 
a splendid  velvet  cap,  or  what  was  called  the  ‘ Minever  cap,’  with  peaks  three 
inches  high,  white,  and  three-cornered. 

Paint  was  openly  used  for  the  face: 

44  These  painted  faces  which  they  weare. 

Can  any  tell  from  w hence  they  came  ; n t 

and  masks  and  mufflers  were  in  general  use ; the  former,  according  to  Stubbes, 
were  made  of  velvet,  “ wherewith  when  they  ride  abroad  they  cover  all  their 
faeps,  having  holes  made  in  them  against  their  eyes,  vv  hereout  they  looke.  So 
that  if  a man  knew  not  their  guise  before,  should  rhaunre  to  meet  one  of  them, 
would  think  he  met  a monster  or  a devil,  for  face  he  can  shew  none,  but  two 
broad  holes  against  their  eyes,  with  glasses  in  them S the  latter  covered  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  only,  as  far  as  the  nose,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a linen 
bandage.  So  common  were  these  female  masks  in  Shakspeare's  days,  that  the 
author  of  “ Quippes  for  newfangled  Gentlewomen,”  after  remarking  that  they 
were  the  oilspring  not  of  modesty  but  of  pride,  informs  us  that 

“ on  each  wight  now  are  thev  scene, 

The  tallow-pale,  the  browning  bay,  * 

The  swarthy  black**,  the  grassic-greene. 

The  pudding-red,  the  Uapple-graie.”  . 

The  rulf,  already  partly  described  under  the  dress  of  Elizabeth,  was  common  to 
both  sexes;  but  under  the  fostering  care  of  (lie  ladies,  attained,  in  stillness,  fineness, 
and  dimensions,  the  most  extravagant  pitch  of  absurdity.  It  reached  behind  to 
the  very  top  of  the  head,  and  the  tenuity  of  the  lawn  or  cambric  of  which  it  was 
made  was  such,  that  Stowe  prophesies,  they  would  shortly  “ wear  ruffes  of  a 
spider's  web.”  In  order  to  support  so  slender  a fabric,  a great  quantity  of  starch 
became  necessary,  the  skilful  use  of  w hich  was  introduced  by  a Mrs.  Oilmen  Van 
Plesse  in  1564,  w ho  taught  her  art  for  a premium  of  live  guineas.  Starching  was 
subsequently  improved  by  thfe  introduction  of  various  colours,  one  of  which,  the 
yellow  die,  being  the  invention  of  a Mrs.  Turner,  who  was  afterwards  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  was  dismissed  with  abhorrence  from  the 
fashionable  world,  in  consequence  of  this  abandoned  woman  being  executed  at 
Tyburn  in  a rulT  of  her  favourite  tint.  The  extreme  indignation  with  which 
Stubbes  speaks  of  the  use  of  starch  is  highly  amusing : — 

“One  arch  or  pillcr,”  says  he,  “wherewith  the  devil's  kingdomc  of  grcil  ruffes  is  under- 
propped, Is  a certain  kind  of  liquid  mailer  which  they  call  starch,  wherein  the  devill  hath 
learned  them  to  w ash  and  die  their  ruffes,  which,  being  drie,  will  stand  stiff  and  indexible  about 
their  ncckes.  And  this  starch  they  make  of  divers  substances — of  all  .coilours  and  hues,  as  while, 
reside,  blewe,  purple,  and  the  like.” 

We  are  further  informed  by  the  same  vehement  satirist,  that- the  ruff  had  the 
additional  support  of  an  underpropper  called  a suppertasie , and  that  its  plaits  were 
adjusted  by  poking-sticks  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  silver,  that,  when  used,  were 
heated  in  the  fire,  a custom  against  which  he  expresses  his  wrath  by  relating  a 

• 

* Strait's  Customs,  vol.  iii.  plate  22.  fig.  9.  + Rcnlituta,  *ol.  iii.  p.  256. 

I Restitute,  vol.  iii  p.  256.  $ Anatomic  of  Abuses,  4lo.  p.  59. 
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most  curious  story  of  a gentlewoman  of  Antwerp  who  had  her  ruflf  poked  by  the 
devil  on  the  ‘27th  of  May,  158*2,  “ the  sounde  whereof,”  says  he,  “ is  blowne 
through  all  the  world,  and  is  yet  fresh  in  every  man’s  memory;”  It  appears  that 
this  unfortunate  lady,  being  invited  to  a wedding,  could  not,  although  she  em- 
ployed two  celebrated  laundresses,  get  her  rulT  plaited  according  to  her  taste,  upon 
which,  proceeds  Stubbes, 

14  She  fell  to  swearcand  Icare,  to  curse  and  ban,  casting  the  ruffes  under  feete,  and  wishing 
that  the  devil  might  take  her  when  shee  did  wear  any  neckerchcrs  againc a wish  which  was 
seedily  accomplished ; for  the  devil,  assuming  the  form  of  a beautiful  young  man,  made  his 
appearance  under  the  character  of  a suitor,'  and  enquiring  the  cause  of  her  agitation,  “looke  iu 
hande  the  setting  of  her  ruffes,  which  he  performed  to  her  great  contentalion  and  liking ; inso- 
much, as  she,  looking  herscife  in  a glusse  (as  the  dcvill  bad  her),  became  greatly  inamoured  with 
him.  This  done,  the  young  map  .kissed  her,  in  the  doing  whereof,  he  writhed  her  neck  iu 
sunder,  so  she  died  miserably ; her  body  being  straight  waies  changed  into  blew  and  black  colours, 
most  ugglesomc  to  beholde,  and  her  face  (which  before  was  so  amorous)  became  most  deformed 
and  fearful!  to  looke  upon.  This  being  knowne  in  the  cilie,  great  preparation  was  made  for  her 
buriall,  and  a rich  coffin  was  provided,  and  her  fcarfull  body  was  laide  therein,  aud  covered  very 
sumptuously.  Foure  men  immediately  assayed  to  lift  upihe  corpes,  but  could  not  move  it;  then 
sixe  attempted  the  like,  but  could  not  once  stirre  it  from  the  place  where  it  stood.  Whereat  the 
slanders- by  marvelling,  causing  the  coffin  lo  be  opened  to  see  the  cause  thereof  : where  they  found 
the  body  to  be  taken  away,  and  a Macke  catte,  very  Icane  and  deformed,  sitting  in  the  coffin, 
setting  of  great  ruffes,  and  friziing  of  haire,  to  the  greale  feare  and  woonder  of  ail  the  beholders.”* 

The  waist  was  beyond  all  proportion  long,  the  bodice  or  stays  terminating  at 
the  bottom  in  a point,  and  having  in  the  fore  part  a pocket,  for  money,  needle- 
work, and  billets,  a fashion  to  which  Proteus  alludes  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  when  he  tells  Valentine 


w Thy  letters 


— — — shall  be  deliver’d 

Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love.” 


Gowns  were  made  of  the  richest  materials,  with  velvet  capes  embroidered  with 
bugclles,  and  with  the  sleeves  curiously  cut ; f the  fashionable  petticoat  was  the 
Scottish  fardingale,  made  of  cloth,  taiTety,  satin,  or  silk,  and  of  enormous  bulk, 
so  that  when  ail  Elizabethan  lady  was  dressed  in  one  of  these,  w ith  the  gown,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  sttilled  about  the  shoulders,  and  the  ruffe  in  the  first  style  of 
the  day,  her  appearance  was  truly  formidable.  Over  all  was  frequently  thrown  a 
kirtic,  mantle,  or  surcoat,  with  or  without  a head,  formed  of  silk  or  velvet,  and 
richly  bordered  with  lace. 

Silk-stockings,  which  were  first  worn  by  the  Queen  in  1560,  Mrs.  Montagu, 
her  silk-woman,  having  presented  her  with  a pair  (if  this  material  in  that  year, 
soon  became  almost  universal  among  the  ladies,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive articles  of  their  dress. 

Shoes  with  very  high  heels,  in  imitation  of  the  Venetian  chopine,  a species  of 
stilt  sometimes  better  than  a foot  in  height,  was  the  prevalent  mode,  and  carried, 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  stature,  to  a most  ridiculous  excess.  It  never 
reached,  indeed,  this  enormous  dimension  in  England,  but  seems,  from  a passage 
in  Hamlet,  to  have  been  of  such  a definite  size, .as  to  admit  of  a reference  to  it  as  a 
mark  of  admeasurement,  for  the  Prince  remarks,  “ Your  Ladyship  is  nearer  to 
heaven,  than  w hen  I saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a chopine.” 

Fans,  constructed  of  ostrich  feathers,  inserted  into  handles  of  gold,  silver,  or 
ivory,  and  wrought  with  great  skill  in  various  elegant  forms,  were  so  commonly 
worn  that  the  author  of  “ Quippes  for  upsjart  newfangled  Gentlewemen,”  1595, 
exclaims, — , •, 

“ Were  fannea,  ami  flaj.pt*  of&athers,  found 
To  flit  away  the  flicking  flici — 

The  wit  of  women  we  mignt  praise. 


Anatomic  of  Abuses,  4lo.  p.  43. 


■f  See  Katharine '*  gown,  iit  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
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But  seeing  they  are  still  in  hand. 

In  house,  in  field,  in  church,  in  street ; 
la  summer,  winter,  water,  Jand, 

In  colde,  in  heate,  in  drie,  in  weet ; 

1 judge  they  are  for  wives  such  tooles 
As  babies  are,  in  playes,  for  fooles.” 

Silver  and  ivory  handles  were  usual  among  ladies  of  the  middle  class  of  society, 
but  in  the  higher  ranks  they  were  frequently  decorated  with  gems,  and  the  Queen 
had  several  new-jear's  gifts  of  fans,  the  handles  of  which  were  studded  with 
diamonds  and  other  jewels.  Shakspeare  has  many  allusions  to  fans  of  feathers  ;* 
and  even  hints,  in  his  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  the  coxcombs  of  his  day  were  not 
ashamed  to  adopt  their  use.  Act.  i.  sc.  3. 

Perfumed  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  gloves,  were  favourite  articles.  “ Gloves 
as  sweet  as  damask  roses,”  form  part  of  the  stock  of  Autolycus,  and  Mopsa 
tells  the  Clown,  that  he  promised  her  “ a pair  of  sweet  gloves.”  Act.  iv.  sc.  3. 

The  Queen  in  this,  as  in  most  other  luxuries  of  dress,  set  the  fashion;  for  Howes 
informs  us,  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  reign,  Edward  Vere,  Earl  of-  Ox- 
ford, presented  her  with  a pair  of"  perfumed  gloves  trimmed  with  four  tufts  of 
rose-coloured  silk,  in  which  she  took  such  pleasure  that  she  was  always  painted 
with  those  gloves  on  her  hands,  that  their  scent  was  so  exquisite  that  it  was  ever 
after  called  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s  perfume. 

To  these  notices  it  may  be  added,  that  a small  looking-glass  pendent  from  the 
girdle,  a pocket-handkerchief  richly  wrought  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a love- 
lock hanging  wantonly  over  the  shoulder,  were  customarily  exhibited  by  the 
fashionable  female. 

Burton,  writing  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  has  given  us  a brief  but 
exact  enumeration  of  the  feminine  allurements  of  his  day ; a passage  which, 
w hilst  it  adds  a few  new  particulars,  will  furnish  an  excellent  recapitulation  of 
w hat  has  been  already  advanced. 

“ Why,”  exclaims  he,  “ do  Ihey  decorate  themselves  with  artificial  flowers,  the  various  colours 
of  herbs,  needle  works  of  exquisile  skill,  quaint  devices,  and  perfume  their  persons,  wear  in- 
estimable riches  in  precious  stones,  crown  themselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and  lire* 
of  several  fashions ; deck  themselves  with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings, 
pins,  spangles,  embroideries,  shadows,  rebatoes,  versicoler  ribands  ?•  Why  do  they  make  such 
glorious  shews  wilh  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces,  tilfanies,  ruffs,  falls,  calls, 
cuffs,  damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver  tissue?  Such  selling  up  with  corks,  straiten- 
ing with  whale-bones;  why,  it  is  but  as  a day-net  catchelh  larks,  to  make  young  ones  sloop  unto 
them. — And  when  they  are  disappointed,  they  dissolve  into  tears,  which  they  wipe  away  like 
sweat;  weep  with  one  eye,  laugh  wilh  the  other;  or  as  children,  weep  and  cry  Ibcy  cah  both 
together  ; and  as  much  pity  is  to  be  taken  of  a woman  weeping  as  of  a goose  going  barefoot.  ”f 

We  have  seen  in  the  extract  from  Harrison,.at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter,  that  a great  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  satirising  the  extravagance  and 
folly  of  the  male-dress  of  his  times,  and  the  adduction  of  further  particulars  will  servo 
hut  to  strengthen  the  propriety  of  his  invective,  and  to  prove,  what  will  scarcely 
be  credited,  that,  in  the  absurdity  and  frivolity  of  personal  ornament,  the  men  far 
surpassed  the  other  sex.  t 

Though  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  taste  for  expensive  and  frivolous 
decoration,  was  originally  derived  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  yet  was  it  even 
still  more  encouraged  by  James  ; for  though  he  set  no  example  of  profusion  of  this 
kind  in  his  own  person,  Sir  Arthur  Whehlon  declaring  that  ho  was,  , 

# For  a correct  representation  of  these  fans,  ride  Baudry’s  edition  of  Shakspeare’s  Complete  Work*. 
toI.  i.  p 80. 

f Atm  tom  ie  of  Melancholy,  folio.  8th  edit.  n.  ‘203,  294,  307. — In  Vaughan's  M(»olden  Grove,”  also,  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1000,  may  t>c  found  some  curious  notices  ou  w superflmtie  of  apparell  ” 
with  regard  to  both  sexes ; he  tells  us  that  the  women  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  **  imitated  not  henna-  • 
phrodites,  in  wearing  of  men’s  doublets.  They  wore  no  chaioes  of  gold,  Utc — they  went  not  clothed  in 
velvet  gowncs,  nor  in  chamiet  pcticotes.  They  smelt  not  unto  pomander,  civet,  muske,  and  such  lyke 
trumperies.” 
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“in  his  spparrcll  so  conslanl,  as  by  his  pood  will  lie  would  nrvor  change  his  doalhes  till  very 
ragges ; his  fashion  never : insomuch,  as  oue  bringing  to  him  a hat  or  a Spanish  block,  he  cast 
it  from  him,  swearing  he  neither  loved  them  nor  their  fashions.  Another  lime,  bringing  him 
roses  on  his  shoes,  asked,  if  the;  would  make  him  a rutfe-fooled-dove?  one  ;ard  of  sispenu; 
ribband  served  that  lurne  ” * 

Yet  was  lie  passionately  attached  to  dress  in  the  persons  of  his  courtiers; 

“He  doth  admire  good  fashion  in  cloaths  says  Lord  Howard,  writing  to  Sir  John  Harington 
in  1611 ; “ 1 would  w ish  you  to  be  well  trimmed  ; get  a new  jerkin  well  bordered,  and  not  too 
short ; the  King  sailh,  he  liketh  a flowing  garment ; be  sure  it  be  not  all  of  one  sort,  but  diversly 
coloured,  the  collar  falling  somewhat  down,  and  your  ruff  well  stiflend  and  bushy.  We  have 
latel)  had  many  gallants  who  failed  in  their  suits,  for  want  of  due  observance  of  these  matters. 
The  King  is  nicely  heedfull  of  such  points,  and  dwelleth  on  good  looks  and  handsome  accou- 
trements. Eighteen  servants  were  lately  discharged,  and  many  more  will  be  discarded,  who  are 
not  to  his  liking  In  these  matters. — Robert  Carr  is  now  most  likely  to  win  the  Prince's  afTeclion, 
and  dothe  It  wnnderonsly  in  a little  lime.  The  Prince  leancth  on  his  arm,  pinches  his  cheek, 
smoothes  his  ruffled  garment,  and.  when  he  leokcth  at  Carr,  direclelh  discourse  to  divers  others. 
This  young  tnan  dothe  much  study  all  arl  and  device ; he  halb  changed  his  tailors  and  tiremen 
many  limes,  and  ait  to  please  the  Prince,  who  laughelh  at  the  long  grown  fashion  of  our  young 
courliers,  and  tvishelh  for  change  for  every  day."  + 

King  James's  love  of  finery  seems  to  have  been  imbibed,  not  only  by  his 
courtiers,  but  by  all  his  youthful  subjects ; for  from  the  crown  of  bis  head 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  nothing  can  exceed  the  fantastic  attire  by  which  the 
beau  of  this  period  was  distinguished.  His  hair  was  worn  long  and  flowing, 
“whose  length,"  says  Decker,  “before  the  rigorous  edge  of  any  puritanical 
pair  of  scissors  should  shorten  the  breadth  of  a finger,  let  the  three  house- 
wifely spinsters  of  destiny  rather  curtail  the  thread  of  thy  life ; — let  it  play 
openly  with  the  lascivious  wind,  even  on  the  top  of  your  shoulders.”:}:  His 

hat  was  made  of  silk,  velvet,  taffeta,  or  beaver,  the  last  being  the  most  ex- 
pensive ; the  crown  was  high,  and  narrow  toward  the  top,  “ like  the  speare  or 
shaft  of  a steeple;”  observes  Stubbes,  “standing  a quarter  of  a yard  above  their 
heads the  edges,  and  sometimes  the  whole  hat,  were  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  to  which  a costly  hat-band,  sparkling  with  gems,  and  a lofty  plume  of 
feathers,  were  generally  added.  It  appears,  from  a passage  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  that  to  these  high  hats  the  name  of  copatain  was  given  ; for  Vincentio, 
surprised  at  Tranio  being  dressed  as  a gentleman,  exclaims,  “O  fine  villain  l A 
silken  doublet  1 a velvet  hose  I a scarlet  cloak  ! and  a copatain  hat !”  a word  which 
Mr.  Steevens  considers  as  synonymous  with  a high  copt  hat.  It  was  usual  with 
gallants  to  wear  gloves  in  their  hats,  as  a memorial  of  their  ladies,  favour. 

Of  the  beard  and  its  numerous  forms,  wo  have  already  seen  a curious  detail  by 
Harrison,  to  which  we  may  subjoin,  that  it  was  customary  to  dye  it  of  various 
colours,  and  to  mould  it  into  various  forms,  according  to  the  profession,  age,  or 
fancy  of  the  wearer.  Red  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  tints  ; § a beard  of 
“ formal  cut"  distinguished  the  justico  **  and  the  judge  ; a rough  bushy  beard 
marked  the[clown,  and  a spade-beard,  or  a stiletto,  or  dagger-shaped  beard,  graced 
the  soldier.  “ It  is  observable,”  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  “that  our  author's  patron, 
Henry  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  spentmuch  of  his  time  in  camps,  is  drawn  with 
the  latter  of  these  beards ; and  his  unfortunate  friend,  Lord  Essex,  is  constantly 
represented  with  the  former.” 

Of  the  effeminate  fashions  of  this  age,  perhaps  the  most  effeminate  was  the 
custom  of  wearing  jewels  and  roses  in  the  ears,  or  about  the  neck,  and  of  cherish- 

* The  Court  and  Character  of  King  James.  Written  and  taken  by  Sir  A.  W.  being  an  eye  and  ear 
yritne*sc.  12cno.  1660  p ISO,  181. 

t Nugie  Antique?,  vol.  i.  p.  391,  392. 

i Dicker**  Gulp*  Hornbook,  reprint  of  1812,  p.  83,  87. 

§ Bottom,  in  Nidsummcr  Night's  Dream,  mention*  also  a straw-coloured,  a orange-awny,  a purple-in- 
grain. and  a perfect  yellow,  beard,  act  i.  sc. 

" See  Jnques’s  description  of  the  Seven  Age*  in  A*  You  Like  It,  act  u.  »c.  7. 
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ing  a long  lock  of  hair  under  (he  left  ear,  called  a love-lock.  The  first  and 
lpast  offensive  of  these  decorations,  the  use  of  jewels  and  rings  in  the  ear,  was 
general  through  the  upper  and  middle  ranks,  nor  was  it  very  uncommon  to  see 
gems  worn  appended  to  a riband  Vound  the  neck.  Roses  were  almost  always  an 
appendage  of  the  love-lock,  hut  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  formed  of  riband, 
yet  we  are  told  by  Kurton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  “ that  it  was  once  the 
fashion  to  stick  real  flowers  in  the  ear.”  The  love-lock,  with  its  termination  in 
a silken  rose,  had  become  so  notorious,  that  Prynne  at  length  wrote  an  express 
treatise  against  it,  which  he  entitled,  “ The  Unloveliness  of  Love-locks,  and  long 
womanish  Hair,"  1628.  * 

The  ruff  never  reached  the  extravagant  dimensions  of  that  in  the  other  sex,  yet 
it  gradually  acquired  such  magnitude  as  to  offend  the  eye  of  Elizabeth,  who,  in 
one  of  her  sumptuary  laws,  ordered  it,  when  reaching  beyond  “ a nayle  of  a yeard 
in  depth,”  to  be  clipped,  f 

The  doublet  and  hose,  to  the  eighth  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  had  been  of  an 
enormous  size,  especially  the  breeches,  which  being  puckered,  stufl'ed,  bolstered 
and  distended  with  wool  and  hair,  attained  a magnitude  so  preposterous,  that,  ns 
Strutt  relates  on  the  authority  of  a MS.  in  the  llarleian  collection,  “ there  actually 
was  a scaffold  erected  round  the  inside  of  the  parliament-house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  such  nicml  ers  as  wore  those  huge  breeches  ; and  that  the  said  scaffold 
was  taken  down  when,  in  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  those  absurdities  went  out  of 
fashion.’’}: 

The  doublet  was  then  greatly  reduced  in  size,  yet  so  hard-quilted,  that  Stubbes 
says,  the  wearer  could  not  bow  himself  to  the  ground,  so  stilt  and  sturdy  it  stood 
about  him.  It  was  made  of  cloth,  silk,  or  satin,  fitting  the  body  like  a waistcoat, 
surmounted  by  a large  cape,  and  accompanied  either  with  long  close  sleeves,  or 
with  very  wide  ones,  called  Danish  sleeves.  The  breeches,  hose,  or  gallygaskins, 
now  shrunk  in  their  bulk,  were  either  made  close  to  the  form,  or  rendered  mode- 
rately round  by  stuffing  ; the  former,  which  ended  far  above  the  knee,  were  often 
made  of  crimson  satin,  rut  and  embroidered,  and  the  latter  had  frequently  a most 
indelicate  appendage,  to  which  our  poet  has  too  often  indulged  the  license  of  al- 
lusion. A cloak  surmounting  the  whole,  of  the  richest  materials,  and  generally 
embroidered  with  gold  or  silver,  was  worn  buttoned  over  the  shoulder.  Fox-skins, 
lamb-skins,  and  sables  were  in  use  as  facings,  but  the  latter  were  restricted  to 
the  nobility,  none  under  the  rank  of  an  earl  being  allowed  to  wear  sables,  which 
were  so  expensive;  that  an  old  writer  of  1577,  speaking  of  the  luxury  of  the  times, 
says,  “ that  a thousand  ducats  were  sometimes  given  for  a face  of  sables  con- 
sequently, as  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  “a  suit  trimmed  with  sables  was,  in 
Shakspeare’s  time,  the  richest  dress  worn  by  men  in  England.” 

The  stockings,  or  hose  as  they  were  called  in  common  with  the  breeches,  con- 
sisted either  of  woven  silk,  or  were  cut  out  by  the  taylor  from  silk,  velvet,  damask, 
or  other  precious  stuff.  They  were  gartered,  externally,  and  below  the  knee, 
w ith  materials  of  such  expensive  quality,  that  Ilowes  tells  us,  in  his  Continuation 
of  Stow  e’s  Chronicle,  “ men  of  mean  rank  weare  garters  and  shoe-roses  of  more 
than  five  pounds  price.”  Decker  advises  his  gallant  to  “ strive  to  fashion  his  legs 
to  his  silk  stockings,  and  his  proud  gate  to  his  broad  garters ,”  w hich  being  so 

* Frequent  references  to  these  fashions  may  he  found  in  our  author.  Jonson  and  Fletcher  also  abound 
with  them  ; and  see  that  curious  exposition  of  fashionable  follies,  Decker’s  Gull’s  Hornbook.  Hepriut. 
p.  86,  137.  &c.  1 

f \ ide  Stowe’s  Annals,  p.  869. — The  divisions,  or  pieces  of  the  brim  of  the  collar  or  ruffe,  were,  accord- 
ing to  Cotgrave’s  Dictionary.  1611,  termed  piccaddliee.  And  the  author  of  London  and  its  Environs 
described,  tells  us,  that  in  Piccadilly  “ there  were  formerly  no  houses,  and  only  one  shop  for  Spanish 
ruffs,  which  was  called  the  Piccadilly  or  ruff  shop.”  Vide  vol.  v. 

4 Strutt’s  Customs,  vol.  iii.  p.  86  — The  next  age  saw  this  nbsurd  mode  of  dress  revived  : and  Bulmcr, 
in  his  Pedigree  of  the  English  Gallant , relates,  that,  when  the  law  was  in  force  against  the  use  of  bags 
for  stuffing  breeches,  a man  was  brought  before  a court  of  justice,  charged  with  wearing  the  prohibited 
article,  upon  which,  in  order  to  refute  the  accusation,  he  produced  from  within  “a  pair  of  sheets,  two 
table  cloths,  ten  napkins,  four  shirts,  a brush,  a glass,  a comb,  night*caps,  &r.”  p 648.  . 
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conspicuous  a part  of  the  dress,  were  either  manufactured  of  gold  and  silver,  or 
were  made  of  satin  and  velvet  with  a deep  gold  fringe.  The  common  people 
were  content  with  worsted  galloon,  or  what  were  called  caddis-garters.  The 
gaudiness  of  attire,  indeed,  with  regard  to  these  articles  of  clothing,  appears  to 
have  been  carried  to  a most  ridiculous  excess;  red  silk-stockings,  parti-coloured 
garters,  and  cross  garterings,  so  as  to  represent  the  varied  colours  of  the  Scotch 
plaid,  were  frequently  exhibited. 

Nor  were  the  shoes  and  boots  of  this  period  less  extravagantly  ostentatious. 
Corked  shoes,  or  pantofles,  are  described  by  Stubbes  as  bearing  up  their  wearers 
tw  o inches  or  more  from  the  ground,  as  being  of  various  colours,  and  razed,  carved, 
cut,  and  stitched.  They  were  not  unfrequently  fabricated  of  velvet,  embroidered 
with  the  precious  metals,  and  when  fastened  with  strings,  these  were  covered 
with  enormous  roses  of  riband,  curiously  ornamented  and  of  great  value.  Thus 
Hamlet  speaks  of  “ Provencial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes;”  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  as  in  the  present  age,  both  shoes  and  slippers  were  worne  shaped  after  the 
right  and  left  foot.  Shakspeare  describes  his  smith 

“ Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet : 

and  Scott,  in  his  “ Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,”  observes,  that  he  who  receiveth  a 
mischance,  “ will  consider,  whether  he  put  not  on  his  shirt  wrong  side  outwards, 
or  his  left  shoe  on  his  right  foot.” 

The  boots  were,  if  possible,  still  more  eccentric  and  costly  than  tho  shoes, 
resembling,  in  some  degree,  though  on  a larger  scale,  the  theatric  buskin  of  the 
modern  stage.  They  were  usually  manufactured  of  russet  cloth  or  leather, 
hanging  loose  and  ruffled  about  the  leg,  with  immense  tops  turned  down  and 
fringed,  and  the  heel  decorated  with  gold  or  silver  spurs.  Decker  speaks  of  “ a gilt 
spur  and  a ruffled  boot ;"  and  in  another  place  adds, — “ let  it  be  thy  prudence  to 
have  the  tops  of  them  wide  as  the  mouth  of  a wallet,  and  those  with  fringed  boot- 
hose  over  them  to  hang  down  to  thy  ancles.”  Yet  even  this  extravagance  did  not 
content  those  who  aspired  to  the  highest  rank  of  fashion  ; for  Doctor  Nott,  the 
editor  of  Decker’s  Ilorn-book,  in  a note  on  the  last  passage  which  we  have 
quoted,  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Stubbcs’s  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  that  those 
boots  wereoften  “ made  of  cloth  fine  enough  foranyhand,  orruff;  and  so  large,  that 
the  quantity  used  would  nearly  make  a shirt : they  were  embroidered  in  gold  and 
silver;  having  on  them  the  figures  or  birds,  animals,  and  antiques  in  various  co- 
loured silks : the  needle-work  alone  ofthem  would  cost  from  four  to  ten  pounds". 
Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  large  boots  with  ruffles,  or  loose  tops,  which  were  fre- 
quently called  lugged  boots,  in  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  act  iii.  sc. 2 ; and 
we  find,  from  the  same  authority,  that  boots  closely  fitting  the  leg  were  sometimes 
worn;  for  FalstalT,  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  II,  accounting  for  the  Prince’s 
attachment  to  Poins,  mentions,  among  his  other  qualifications,  that  he  “ wears 
his  boot  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg.”  Actii  sc.  4. 

Nor  was  the  interior  clothing  of  the  beau  less  sumptuous  and  expensive  than  his 
exterior  apparel ; his  shirts,  relates  that  minute  observer,  Stubbes,  were  made  of 
“ cambricke,  Hollande,  lawne,  or  els  of  the  finest  cloth  that  may  be  got.”  And 
were  so  wrought  with  “ needle-work  of  silke,  and  so  curiously  stitched  with 
other  knackes  beside,  that  their  price  would  sometimes  amount  to  ten  pounds.” 

No  gentleman  was  considered  as  dressed  without  his  dagger  and  rapier  ; the 
former,  richly  gilt  and  ornamented,  was  worn  at  the  back : thus  Capulet,  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  exclaims, 

M This  dagger  hath  mista'en, — for,  lo  ! his  house 

Is  empty  on  the  bark  of  Montague— 

And  is  mis-shealhed  in  my  daughter’s  bosom  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

and  an  old  play,  of  the  date  of  1750,  expressly  tells  us, 
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“ Thou  imiHl  wears  Iby  awortl  by, thy  aide. 

Ami  thy  dagger  liaudsumly  at  thy  bache : ” * 

The  rapier,  or  small  sword,  which  had  been  known  in  this  country  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  even  earlier,  entirely  superseded,  about  the  20th 
of  Elizabeth,  the  use  of  the  heavy  or  two-handed  sword  and  buckler;  an  event 
which  Justice  Shallow,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  is  represented  as  re- 
gretting.f Though  occasionally  used  as  an  otfensive  weapon,  and  certainly  a 
more  dangerous  instrument  than  its  predecessor,  it  Was  chiofly  worn  as  a splendid 
ornament,  the  hilt  and  scabbard  being  profusely  and  often  elegantly  decorated 
It  was  also  the  custom  to  wear  these  swords  when  dancing,  as  appears  from  a 
passage  in  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  where  Bertram  says, 

' “I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a smock — 

Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn. 

But  one  to  dance  with  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

an  allusion  which  has  received  most  satisfactory  illustration  from  Mr.  Douce,  in 
an  extract  taken  from  StatTorde’s  “ Briefe  Concelpt  of  English  Pollicy,”  1581,  4to, 
in  which  not  only  this  practice  is  mentioned,  but  the  preceding  fashion  of  the 
heavy  sword  and  buckler  is  particularly  noticed 

“I  thinke  wee  were  as  much  dread  or  more  of  our  enemies,  when  our  gentlemen  went  simply, 
and  our  serving  men  plainely,  without  cuts  or  gardes,  bearing  their  heavy  swords  and  bucketrrs 
on  tbeir  thighes,  insled  of  cuts  and  gardes  and  light  daunting  swordrs ; and  when  they  rode, 
carrying  good  speares  in  Ihcyr  hands  in  stede  of  white  rods,  which  they  carry  now  more  like  ladies 
or  gentleweinen  than  men  ; all  which  delicacycs  makelti  our  men  clcane  effeminate  and  wilhout 
strength. ” Vol.  i.  p.  315. 

It  soon  became  the  fashion  to  wear  these  rapiers  of  such  an  enormous  length, 
that  government  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  a sumptuary  law  was  passed  to  limit 
these  weapons  to  three  feet,  which  was  published  by  proclamation,  together  with 
one  for  the  curtailment  of  ruffs. 

“He,”  says  Slowc,  “was  held  the  greatest  gallant,  that  had  the  deepest  ruffe  and  longest 
rapier  : the  offence  to  the  eye  of  the  one,  and  the  hurl  unlo  the  life  of  lire  subject  that  came  by  the 
other,  caused  her  Majesty  to  make  proclamation  against  them  boll),  and  lo  place  selected  grave 
citizens  at  every  gate  to  cut  the  ruffes,  and  breake  the  rapiers'  points  of  all  passengers  that  exceeded 
a yeard  in  length  of  their  rapiers."! 

This  regulation  occasioned  a whimsical  circumstance,  related  by  Lord  Talbot, 
in  a letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  June  23d,  1580: — 

“The  french  Imbasidore,  Mounswer  Mouiser  (Malvolsler),  ridinge  to  take  the  ayer,  in  his 
relume  cam  thowrowe  Smitlifild ; and  ther,  at  the  bars,  was  stcayed  by  Ihos  offlscrs  lhath  sitlelh 
to  cut  sourds,  by  reason  Ids  raper  was  longer  than  the  stalute  : He  was  in  a great  feaurie,  and 
dreawe  his  raper  ; in  the  meane  season  my  I.ord  Henry  Scamurc  cam,  and  so  sicayed  the  mall'  - 
H ir  Ala"”  is  greallie  ofended  the  offisers,  in  that  they  wanted  jugement.”  jj 

This  account  of  the  male  fashionable  dress,  during  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  has 
sufficiently  borne  out  the  assertion  which  we  made  at  its  commencement, — that 
in  extravagance  and  frivolity  it  surpassed  the  caprice  and  expenditure  of  the  other 
sex  ; a charge  which  is  repeated  by  Burton  at  the  close  of  this  era  ; for,  exclaim- 
ing against  the  luxury  of  fine  clothes,  he  remarks, 

' 11  The  Longer  thou  Livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art.” — Biographia  Dramatica.  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

■f  To  the  old  two-handed  sword,  and  to  the  monstrous  stuffed  hose,  Ben  Jonson  most  humorously  refer* 
ii#,  in  hi#  “ Epiccene;  or,  the  Silent  Woman,”  where  True-wit  frightens  Daw  by  an  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Amorous  La  Foole’s  warlike  attire.  **  He  has  got,”  says  he,  “ somebody's  old  two-hand 
sword,  to  mow  you  off  at  the  knee#  : and  that  sword  hath  spawn’d  such  a dagger ! — But  then  he  i#  #o  hung 
with  pikes,  halberds,  petronels,  callivers,  and  muskets,  that  he  looks  like  a justice  of  peace's  hall  : a man 
of  two  thousand  a year  is  not  ceas’d  at  so  many  weapons  as  he  has  on.  There  was  never  fencer  challeng’d 
at  so  many  several  foils.  You  would  think  he  meant  to  murder  all  8l  Pulchre’s  parish.  If  be  could  but 
victual  himself  for  half  a year  in  hi#  breeches,  he  is  sufficiently  arm’d  to  overrun  a country.” — Act.  iv. 

»c . 5. 

4 Stowe’s  Annals,  p.  869.  § Illustration#  of  British  History,  vol.  ii.  p 2*28. 
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“ women  arc  bail,  and  men  worse.— So  ridiculous  we  arc  In  onr  attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive, 
that  as  lllerom  said  of  old,— 'lis  an  ordinary  thing  to  put  a thousand  oaks  and  an  hundred  oien 
into  a suit  of  apparell,  to  wear  a whole  manner  on  his  back.  What  with  shoo-ties,  bangers, 
points,  caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  culfs,  etc.,  in  a short  space  their  whole  patrimonies  ore 
consumed.  Ilclingabalus  Is  taxed  by  Lampridins,  and  admired  in  his  age  for  wearing  jewels  in 
his  shoos,  a common  thing  in  our  limes,  not  for  Emperors  and  Princes,  but  almost  for  serving- 
men  and  tavlors : all  the  ilowres,  stars,  constellations,  gold  and  pretious  stones  do  condescend  to 
set  out  their  shoos.”  * 


Tin-  dress  of  tbc  citizen,  indeed,  was,  if  less  elegant,  equally  showy,  and  some- 
times fully  as  expensive  as  that  of  the  man  of  fashion.  The  medium  habit  may, 
with  great  probability,  he  considered  as  sketched  in  the  following  humorous  talc, 
derived  from  a popular  pamphlet  printed  in  1009 : — 


“ A citizen,  for  recreation-sake,  s 

To  sec  the  country  would  a journey  take 
Some  dozen  mile,  or  very  little  more  ; 

Taking  his  leave  with  friends  two  months  before, 
With  drinking  healths,  and  shaking  by  theliand, 
As  he  had  travail'd  to  some  new- found-land. 
Well : taking  horse  with  very  much  ado, 

London  he  leavelh  lor  a day  or  two  : 

And  as  he  rideth,  meets  upon  the  way 
Such  as  (what  haste  soever)  bid  men  stay. 

" Sirrah ! ^says  one)  stand,  and  your  purse  deliver, 
I am  a taker , then  must  be  a giver.” 

Unto  a wood  hard  by  they  hale  him  in, 

And  ride  him  unto  his  very  skin. 

“ Maisters,  (quoth  he)  pray  heare  me  ere  you  go  : 
For  you  have  rob’d  more  now  than  you  do  know. 
My  horse,  in  troth,  I borrow'd  of  my  brother*. 
The  bridle  and  the  saddle,  of  another  : 


The  jerkin  and  the  bases  be  a taylor’s : 

The  scarfe,  I do  assure  you,  is  a saylour’s  ; 

The  falling  band  is  likew  ise  none  of  mine. 

Nor  cuffes ; as  true  as  this  good  light  doth  shine. 
The  sat  tin-doublet  and  rays'd  velvet  hose 
Are  our  church -warden’s — all  the  parish  knows. 
The  boots  are  John  the  grocer’s,  at  the  Swan  : 
The  spurrs  were  lent  me  by  a serving-man. 

One  of  ray  rings  (that  with  the  great  red  stone). 
In  sooth  I borrow’d  of  my  gossip  Jone : 

Her  husband  knows  not  of  it.  Gentlemen! 

Thus  stands  ray  case: — 1 pray  shew  favour  then.* 
“ Why,  (quoth  the  theeves)  tbou  need’st  not 
greatly  care. 

Since  in  thy  loss  so  many  heare  a share. 

The  world  goes  hard  : many  good  fellowes  lacker 
Lookc  not,  at  this  time,  for  a penny  backe. 

Go,  tell,  at  London,  thou  didst  mcete  with  foure 
That,  rifling  Mee,  have  rob’d  at  least  a score.”  *{*, 


Under  the  next  section  of  this  chapter,  including  the  Modes  of  Living,  it  is  our 
intention  to  give  a short  detail  of  the  household  furniture,  eating,  drinking,  and 
domestic  economy  of  our  town-ancestors,  during  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  that  part  of  the  first  volume  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Modes  of  Living 
in  the  Country,  we  have  seen  Ilolinslied  alluding  to  the  increasing  luxury  of  his 
age  in  furniture,  the  convenience,  richness,  and  magnificence  of  which,  as  dis- 
played in  the  tipper  and  middle  classes  of  society  in  the  metropolis,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  briefly  to  illustrate. 

That  the  palaces  of  Elizabeth  were  decorated  with  all  the  splendour  that  ta- 
pestry', embroidery,  and  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  and  services  of  plate  could 
effect,  we  have  numberless  proofs  ; lint  that  they  united  with  these  the  still  higher 
luxuries  of  comfort  and  accommodation,  too  often  wanting  amid  the  most  gorgeous 
scenes,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Harington,  who,  in  his  “Treatise  on 
Playe,”  circa  1597,  thus  describes  the  conveniences  which  the  Queen  had  pro- 
vided for  her  courtiers : — 


“ It  is  a great  honor  of  the  Queen’s  court,  that  no  princes  servants  fare  so  well  and  so  orderly  : 
— to  be  short,  the  stalely  pallaces,  goodly  and' many  chambers,  fayr  gallerys,  large  gardens,  sweet 
walkes,  that  princes  with  magnificent  cost  do  make  (Ihe  xxlh  parte  of  which  they  use  not  them- 
selves), all  shew  that  they  desire  ihe  ease, [content  and  pleasure  of  Iheyr  followers,  as  well  as  Ihem- 
selves.  Which  mailer,  Ihough  it  be  more  proper  to  another  discourse,  yet  1 coldc  not  but  lowch 
it  in  Ibis,  agaynst  Iheyr  error  ralher  than  awslcrylie,  that  say  play  becomes  noi  Ihe  presence,  anil 
that  il  would  not  as  well  become  the  slate  of  the  chamber  to  have  easye  quilted  and  lyned  forms 
and  stools  for  the  lords  and  lailyet  to  sit  on,  as  great  plank  forms  that  two  yeomen  can  scant 


* Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  8lh  edit,  folio,  p *795 

j-  “ Doctor  Merric-man  ; or  nothing  hut  Mirth.  Written  by  8.  R.  At  London,  printed  for  John  Deane, 
at  Tempi*  Barre.”  1609.  4to.  p.  24 — Vide  Hestilnta,  vol.  iii.  p.  442.  Samuel  Rowland  is  supposed  to  he 
the  author  of  this  livelj  satire. 
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remove  out  of  their  places,  and  waynscot  slooles  so  hard,  that  since  great  breeches  were  lajd 
asyde,  men  can  skanl  indewr  to  silt  on.” 

Hcntzner,  in  his  Travels,  gives  a still  further  display  of  the  costly  costume  of 
the  Queen’s  apartments.  At  Windsor  Castle  he  tells  us  that  Her  Majesty  had 

“ Two  bathing-rooms  cieled  and  wainscoted  with  glass  and  at  Hampton  Court  he  adds,  “her 
closet  in  the  chapel  was  most  splendid,  quite  transparent,  having  its  window  of  chrjstal.  We 
were  led  into  two  chambers,  called  the  presence,  or  chambers  of  audience,  which  shone  with 
lapestrj  of  gold  and  silver,  ami  silk  of  dilferent  colours. — Here  is  besides  a small  chapel  richly 
hung  with  tapestry,  where  the  Queen  performs  her  devotions.  In  her  bed-chamber  the  bed  was 
covered  with  very  costly  cover  lids  of  silk: — in  one  chamber  were  several  excessively  rich 
tapestries,  which  are  hung  up  when  the  queen  gives  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  ; there  were 
numbers  of  cushions  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver ; many  counterpanes  and  coverlids  of  beds 
lined  with  ermine  : in  short,  all  the  walls  of  the  palace  shine  with  gold  and  silver.  Here  is  besides 
a certain  cabinet  called  Paradise,  where  besides  that  every  thing  glitters  so  with  silver,  gold  and 
jewels,  as  to  dazzle  ones  eyes,  there  is  a musical  instrument  made  all  of  glass,  except  the  strings."* 

The  emulation  of  the  nobility  left  them  little  behind  their  Queen  in  ornamental 
profusion  of  this  kind  ; and  the  picture  which  Shakspeare  has  drawn  of  Imogen’s 
chamber  in  Cvmbcline,  may  be  quoted  as  an  apposite  instance,  for  he  ever  im- 
parts the  costume  of  his  native  island  to  that  of  every  other  country  : — 

“Her  bed-chamber  was  hanged 

With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ; the  story 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman — 

A piece  of  work 

•So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
' In  workmanship,  and  value. 

The  chimney-piece, 

Chaste  Dian  bathing. — 

The  root  o’  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  (Vetted  : Her  andirons 

(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 

Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing.”  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

To  this  sketch  wc  can  add  a few  features  from  a little  work  entitled  “ The  Mir- 
rour  of  Marines,"  anno  1576,  where  the  house  of  the  opulent  man  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

“ My  chaumbers,  parlonres,  and  other  such  romes,  banged  wylh  clothe  of  lyssue,  arrace,  and 
golde  ; iny  cupbordes  hcadcs  set  oule  and  adorned  after  the  richest,  costiieste,  and  most  gloryous 
manor,  wylh  one  cuppe  cockc  height  upon  an  other,  beside  the  grcale  basen  and  ewer  both  of 
silver  and  golde;  Oiled  at  convenient  tymes  with  sweclc  and  pleasaunt  waters,  wherewith  my 
delicate  bands  may  be  washed,  my  heade  recreated,  and  my  nose  refreshed,  etc.” -p 

When  Lacvinius  Lemnius,  a celebrated  physician  and  divine  of  Zealand,  visited 
London,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  delighted  with  the  houses  and  fur- 
niture of  the  middle  classes  : — 

“The  neate  cleanliness,"  says  he,  “the  exquisite  Onenesse,  the  pleasaunte  and  delightful! 
furniture  in  every  point  for  household,  wonderfully  rejoyced  mee;  their  chambers  and  parlours, 
slrawed  over  with  sweet  herbes,  refreshed  mee  ; their  nosegayes  finelye  cnterinlngled  wylh  sondry 
fortes  of  fragauntc  flourcs,  in  their  bed-chambers  and  privle  roomes,  with  comfortable  smell 
cheered  me  up,  andentierlye  delighted  all  my  senccs.”  t 

To  these  general  descriptions,  we  shall  subjoin  some  further  remarks  on  a few  of 
the  articles  which  they  contain ; minutiai  which  will  render  us  more  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  our  forefathers. 

Arras  or  tapestry,  representing  landscapes  and  figures,  formed  the  almost  uni- 
versal hangings  for  rooms  below,  and  chambers  above.  When  first  introduced, 
it  was  attached  to  the  bare  walls : but  it  was  soon  found  necessary,  in  consequence 

* Travels  in  England,  p.  54 — 58.  t Censura  Literaria,  vol  viii.  p.  19. 

\ “ The  Touchstone  of  Complexions,  &c."  First  written  in  Latine  by  !<evine  Lcmnie,  and  now  Eng- 
lished by  Thomas  Newton.  Small  8vo.  bl.  1.  1576. 
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of  the  damp  arising  from  the  brick-work,  to  suspend  it  on  wooden  frames,  placed 
at  such  a distance  from  the  sides  of  the  room,  as  would  easily  admit  of  any  per- 
son being  introduced  behind  it,  a facility  w hich  soon  converted  these  vacancies 
into  common  hiding-places.  Thus  Shakspeare,  during  his  scenic  developments, 
has  very  frequent  recourse  to  this  expedient.  “ I will  ensconce  me  behind  (he 
arras;”'"  “I  whipt  me  behind  the  arras,” “Look  thou  stand  within  the 
arras ^ “ Go  hide  thee  behind  the  arras  § “ Behind  the  arras  I’ll  convey 
myself,”  **  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  Country,  mottoes  were  often  placed  in  halls  and  ser- 
vants’ chambers,  for  the  instruction  of  the  domestics;  a custom  which  was  also 
adopted  on  tapestry  for  the  improvement  of  their  superiors,  and  to  which  Shak- 
speare refers  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece, 

“ Who  fears  a sentence,  or  an  old  mans  saw,’ 

Shall  by  a painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe 

and  is  further  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bulleyne,  who  in,  in  one  of  his  productions,  says, 
— “ This  is  a comelie  parlour, — and  faire  clothes,  with  pleasaunte  borders 
aboute  the  same,  with  many  wise  sayings  painted  upon  them.” 

What  these  wise  sayings  were,  we  are  taught  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
publication  of  1601 : — 

“ Read  what  is  written  on  the  painted  cloth  . 

Do  no  man  wrong ; be  good  unto  the  poor ; 

Beware  the  mouse,  the  maggot  and  the  moth, 

And  ever  have  an  eye  unto  the  door; 

Trust  not  a fool,  a villain,  nor  a whore; 

Go  neat,  not  gay,  and  spend  but  as  you  spare ; 

And  turn  the  colt  to  pasture  with  the  mare ; &c.”  -j  f 

proverbial  wisdom,  which  Orlando,  in  As  You  Like  It,  designates  by  the  phrase 
“ right  painted  cloth.”  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

That  “ the  arras  figures,"  though  in  general  coarsely  executed,  had  strongly 
impressed  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  and  furnished  him  with  no  small  portion  of 
imagery  and  allusion,  has  been  very  satisfactorily  established  by  Mr.  Whiter,  who 
remarks,  that  their  “ effects  may  be  perpetually  traced  by  the  observing  critic,” 
even  “ when  the  poet  himself  is  totally  unconscious  of  this  predominating  in- 
fluence.” 

The  manner  of  illuminating  the  halls  and  banquetting  rooms  of  the  Great  at  this 
period,  was  truly  classical.  We  find  that  Homer  describing  the  palace  of  Al- 
cinous,  says  — 

“ Youths  forged  of  gold , at  every  table  there, 

Stood  holding  flaming  torches ; ” 

and  Lucretius,  speaking  of  the  Dome  of  the  opulent,  describes  its  walls  with 

u A thousand  lamps  irradiate,  propt  sublime 
By  frolic  forms  of  youths  in  massy  gold, 

Flinging  their  splendours  o'er  the  midnight  feast.” 

Similar  to  these  were  tho 


— “ fixed  candlesticks, 

With  torch-staves  in  their  hands,”  Henry  V.  activ.  sc.  2. 

of  our  ancestors,  which  generally  represented  a man  in  armour  with  his  hands 
extended,  in  which  were  placed  the  sockets  for  the  lights ; and  we  may  easily 


• Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  sc.  3.  + Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  set  i.  sc.  3. 

$ King  John,  act  iv.  sc.  1 § Henry  IV.  Part  I.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

••  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

tt  M No  whipping  uor  tripping,  but  a kind  of  friendly  snipping,”  8vo. 
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conceive  how  splendid  these  might  be  rendered  by  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith 
and  jeweller. 

Where  these  antique  candelabras  were  not  adopted,  living  candleholders  sup- 
plied their  place,  and  were,  indeed,  always  present,  when  a central  or  perambu- 
latory  light  was  required  : “ Give  me  a torch,”  says  Romeo, 

“ I'll  be  a candle-holder  and  look  on.”  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

The  gentjemen-pensioners  of  Queen  Elizabeth  usually  held  her  torches ; and  Shak- 
speare  represents  Henry  the  Eighth  going  to  Wolsey’s  palace,  preceded  by  sixteen 
torch-bearers.  At  great  entertainments,  beside  candelabras  fixed  against  the  sides 
of  the  room,  torch-bearers  stood  by  the  tables,  supplying  the  light  which  we  now 
receive  from  chandeliers. 

Watch-lights,  which  were  divided  into  equal  portions  by  marks,  each  of  which 
burnt  a limited  time,  were  common  in  the  bed-chambers  of  the  wealthy;  they  are 
alluded  to  in  Tontkis’s  Albumazar,  1014,  where  Sulpitia  says,  “ Why  should  I 
sit  up  all  night  like  a watching-candlet 

Every  bed-chamberwas  furnished  with  two  beds,  a standing-bed  and  a truckle- 
bed;  in  the  former  slept  the  master,  and  in  the  latter  his  page.  The  Host,  in  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  directing  Simple  w here  to  find  Sir  John  FalstafT,  says,  — 
“ There'shis  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his  standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed ;”  and 
Decker  and  Middleton  further  illustrate  the  custom,  when  the  first,  alluding  to  a 
page,  says,  he  is  “ so  dearto  his  Lordship,  as  for  the  excellency  of  his  fooling  to  be 
admitted  both  to  ride  in  coach  with  him,  and  to  lie  at  his  very  feet  on  a truckle-bed;” 
and  the  second,  addressing  a similar  personage,  exclaims,  — “ Well,  go  thy  ways, 
for  as  sweet  a breasted  page  as  ever  lay  at  his  master’s  feet  in  a truckle-bed.”  It 
may  be  added  that  the  standing-bed  had  frequently  on  it  a counterpoint,  or  coun- 
terpane, so  rich  and  costly  as,  according  to  Stowe,  to  be  worth  sometimes  a 
thousand  marks.  This  piece  of  luxury  forms  one  of  Gremio’s  articles,  when  enu- 
merating the  furniture  of  his  city-house,  a catalogue  which  throws  much  curious 
light  upon  our  present  subject : — 

•— — “ My  house  within  the  city. 

Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold; 

Basons  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 

My  hangings  all  of 'Tyrian  tapestry  : 

In  ivory  coffers  I have  stuffed  my  crowns; 

In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counter  point* , 

Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 

Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  peart, 

Vatence  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work. 

Pewter  end  brass,  and  alt  things  that  belong 

To  house,  or  housekeeping.”  Tawing  of  the  Shrew , act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

Pewter,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  considered  as  a very  costly  mate- 
rial, and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  so  rare,  as  to  be 
hired  by  the  year,  even  for  the  use  of  noblemen’s  houses. 

The  ivory  coffers,  and  cypress  chests,  mentioned  in  Gremio’s  list,  were  esteemed, 
at  this  period,  highly  ornamental  pieces  of  furniture  for  apartments  designed  for 
the  reception  of  visitors.  “ I have  seen,”  relates  Mr.  Steevens,  “ more  than  one 
of  these,  as  old  as  the  time  of  our  poet.  They  were  richly  ornamented  on  the  tops 
and  sides  with  scroll-w'ork,  emblematical  devices,  etc.  and  were  elevated  on  feet.” 
Shakspearc  has  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  Twelfth  Night,  where  he  speaks  of 

“ Empty  trunks,  o’er  flourished  by  the  Devil."  Act  iii.  ac.  4. 

T-he  tables  in  these  apartments,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility,  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  turn  up;  being  fiat  leaves,  united  by  hinges,  and  resting  on  tressels, 
so  as  to  fold  into  a small  compass.  Thus  Capulct,  wanting  room  for  the  dancers 
in  his  hall,  calls  out 
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“ A hall!  a hall!  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

More  light,  ye  knaves  , and  turn  the  tables  up.n  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

When  dinner  or  supper  was  served  up,  these  tables  were  covered  with  carp  Is; 
lienee  Gremio  exclaims,  “ Where’s  the  cook?  Is  supper  ready?  — Be  the  carpets 
laid?” 

Pictures  constituted  a frequent  decoration  in  the  rooms  of  the  wealthy ; and 
there  are  numerous  instances  to  prove  that  those  which  were  estimated  as  valua- 
ble, were  protected  by  curtains.  Olivia,  addressing  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  says, 
— “We  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  shew  you  the  picture;”  the  same  imagery 
occurs  in  Troilus  and  Crcssida,  where  Pandarus,  unveiling  Crdssida,  uses  almost 
the  same  words  : “ Come  draw  this  curtain,  and  let  us  see  your  picture.”  The 
passage,  how'ever,  which  Mr.  Douce  has  quoted  in  illustration  of  this  subject,  as 
it  decides  the  point,  will  supersede  all  further  reference: — “ In  Deloney’s  * Plea- 
sant history  of  Jack  of  Newbery,’  printed  before  1597,  it  is  recorded,”  he  re- 
marks, “ that  ‘ in  a faire  large  parlour  which  was  wainscotted  round  about,  Jacke 
of  Newbery  had  fifteene  faire  pictures  hanging,  which  were  covered  with  cur- 
taines  of  greene  silke,  fringed  with  gold,  which  he  would  often  shew  to  his 
friends.” 

The  practice  of  strewing  floors  with  rushes  was  general  before  the  introduction 
of  carpets  for  this  purpose,  and  the  first  mansions  in  the  kingdom  could  boast  of 
nothing  superior  in  this  respect.  Shakspeare  has  many  lines  in  reference  to  the 
custom;  Glendower,  for  instance,  interpreting  Lady  Mortimer’s  address  to  her 
husband,  says, 

“ She  bids  you 

Upon  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down.”  K.  Henry  IV.  actiii.  ac.  I. 

Again  Iachimo,  rising  from  the  trunk  in  Imogen’s  chamber,  exclaims:  — 

“ Our  Tarrpiin  thus 

Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  be  waken'd 

The  chastity  he  wounded  Cymhetine , act  ii.  sc.  2. 

and  lastly,  Romeo  calls  out 

“ A torch  for  me : let  wantons  light  of  heart, 

Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels.”  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

Similar  allusions  abound  in  our  old  dramatic  poets,  one  of  which  we  shall  give 
for  the  singularity  of  its  comparison  : “ All  the  ladies  and  gallants,”  says  Jonson, 
in  his  ‘ Cynthia’s  Revels’  “.lye  languishing  upon  the  rushes,  like  so  many  pounded 
cattle  i’  the  midst  of  harvest.”  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

The  utility  of  the  rush,  and  the  species  used  for  this  purpose,  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  passages:  — “ Rushes  that  grow  upon  dry  groundes,"  observes 
Dr.  Bulleyne,  “ bo  good  to  strew  in  halles,  chambers,  and  galleries,  to  walke  upon, 
defending  apparcll,  as  traynes  of  gownes  and  kertles  from  dust;"  * and  Decker 
tells  us  of  windowes  spread  with  hearbs,  the  chimney  drest  up  with  greene 
boughs,  and  the  lloore  strewed  with  bulrushes."  f 

Of  the  hospitality  of  the  English,  and  of  the  style  of  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  Harrison  has  given  us  the  following  curious,  though  ge- 
neral, detail.  - 

“In  number  of  dishes  and  change  of  meal,"  he  remarks,  “ the  nobililie  of  England  (whose 
cookes  are  for  the  most  part  music, ill  headed  Frenchmen  and  strangers)  doo  most  eiceed,  si th 
there  is  no  dale  in  maner  that  passelh  over  their  heads,  wherein  Ihej  have  not  onelie  beefe,  mutton, 
veale,  lambe,  kid,  porke,  conie,  capon,  pig,  or  so  manic  of  these  as  the  season  yeeldelh  : but  also 

* Bnlwarkc  of  Defence.  1570,  fol.  21. 

■f  Belman  of  Loudon,  1612.  sig.  It  4 — VVe  may  add,  also,  to  this  enumeration,  the  fccsieml  use  of 
large  mirrors,  or  looking-glasses,  for  llentzner  tells  us  that  he  was  shewn,  u at  the  house*  uf  Leonard 
Smith,  a taylor , a most  perfect  looking-glass,  ornamented  with  gold,  pearls,  silver,  and  velvet,  so  richly  as 
to  be  estimated  at  BOO  ecus  du  soleil" — Travels,  p.  32 
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some  portion  of  the  red  or  fallow  ddere,  beside  great  varietie  of  fish  and  wild  foule,  and  thereto 
sundrie  other  delicates  w herein  the  sw  eet  hand  or  the  seafaring  Borlingale  is  not  wanting  : so  that 
for  a man  to  dine  with  one  of  them,  and  to  last  of  everic  dish  that  standelh  before  him  (which  few 

use  to  doo,  but  ech  one  fcedelh  upon  that  meat  him  best  likelb  for  the  time,  the  beginning  of 
everie  dish  notwithstanding  being  reserved  unto  the  greatest  personage  that  sitlelli  at  the  table,  to 
who  me  it  is  drawen  up  stilt  by  the  waiters  as  order  requireih,  and  from  whence  it  descendeth 
againe  even  to  the  lower  end,  w hereby  each  one  may  last  thereof)  is  rather  to  yield  unto  a eODipb 
racie  w ith  a greate  deale  of  me.it  for  the  speedie  suppression  of  nalurall  health,  then  the  use  of  a 
necessarie  meant*  to  satisfic  himselfe  w ith  a competent  repast,  tosusleine  his  bodie  wilhall. — 

“The  chlefe  part  likewise  or  their  dailie  provision  is  brought  In  before  them  (common lie  in 
silver  vessell,  if  they  be  of  the  degree  of  barons,  bishops  and  upwards)  and  placed  on  their  tobies, 
whereof  when  they  have  taken  what  it  pleaseth  them,  the  rest  is  reserved,  and  afterward  sent 
dowse  to  their  serving  men  and  waiters,  who  f£ed  thereon  in  like  sort  with  convenient  moderation, 
their  reversion  also  being  bestowed  upon  the  poore,  which  lie  readie  at  their  gates  in  great 
numbers  to  receive  the  same.  This  is  spoken  of  the  principal!  tables  whereat  the  nobleman,  his 
ladie  and  guestes  are  accustomed  to  sit,  beside  which  they  have  a cerleine  ordinario  alfowance 
daillie  appointed  for  their  hols,  where  the  chiefe  officers  and  household  servants  (for  all  are  not 
permitted  by  cuslome  to  waite  upon  their  master)  and  with  them  such  Inferiour  guestes  doo  feed 
as  arc  not  of  calling  to  associat  the  uoble  man  himselfe  (so  that  besides  those  afore  mentioned, 
which  are  called  to  the  principal!  tahie,  there  are  coramonlie  forlie  or  threescore  persons  fed  in 
those  iials),  to  the  great  reliefe  of  such  poore  sulors  and  strangers1  also  as  oft  be  partakers  thereof 
and  otherwise  like  to  dine  hardlie.  As  for  drinke  it  is  usualiie  tilled  iu  pots,  gobbieis.  Jugs,  bols 
of  silver  in  noble  mens  houses,  also  in  fine  Venice  glasses  of  all  formes,  and  for  want  of  these 
elsewhere  in  pots  of  earth  of  sundrie  colours  and  moulds  (whereof  manie  are  garnished  with 
silver)  or  a!  the  leastwise  in  pewter,  all  which  notwithstanding  are  seldome  set  on  the  table,  but 
each  one  as  necessilie  ufgelh,  callclb  for  a cup  of  such  drinke  as  him  listetb  to  have:  so  that 
when  he  hath  tasted  of  it  he  delivered  the  cup  againe  to  some  one  of  the  slanders  by,  who  making 
it  cleane  by  pouring  out  the  drinke  that  remameih,  rest  ore  lb  it  lo  the  cupbord  from  whence  he 
fetched  the  same.  By  this  devise, — much  idle  tippling  is  further  more  cat  off,  for  if  the  full  pots 
should  eontinuallie  stand  at  Ihe  elbow  or  neere  the  trencher,  diverse  would  alwaies  be  dealing 
with  them,  whereas  now  they  drinke  seldome  and  ouelie  when  uecevsiiie  urgfcth,  and  so  avoid 
the  note  of  great  drinking,  or  often  troubling  of  the  servitors  with  filling  of  their  bois.  Never- 
thelesse  in  the  noble  men’s  bals,  Ibis  order  is  not  used,  , neither  in  anie  mans  house  commonlie 
under  the  degree  of  a knight  or  esquire  of  great  revenues.  It  is  a world  lo  s^e  in  these  our  dales, 
wherein  gold  and  silver  most  akoundelh,  how  that  our  gcntilitie  as  lothing  those  medals  (bicause 
of  the  plentie)  do  now  generallie  choose  rather  the  Venice  glasses  both  for  our  wine  and  b6ere, 
than  anie  of  those  rnettals  or  stone  wherein  before  time  we  have  b£ene  accustomed  to  drinke,  but 
such  is  the  nature  of  man  generallie  that  it  most  covetetb  things  difficult  to  be  aUeined  ; and  such 
is  the  estimation  of  this  stuffe,  that  manie  become  rich  onelic  with  their  new  trade  unto  Murana 
(a  low  lie  neere  to  Venice  situat  on  the  Adriatike  sea)  from  w hence  the  verie  best  are  dailie  to  be 
bad,  aud  such  as  for  beautie  doo  wet!  neere  match  the  christall  or  the  ancient  Murrhina  vasa, 
whereof  now  no  man  hath  knowledge.  And  as  this  is  scene  in  the  genlililie,  so  in  the  weiithie 
communaltie  the  like  desire  of  glasse  is  not  neglected.”  Vol.  I.  p.  *280. 

To  this  interesting  sketch  .1  few  particulars  shall  be  added  in  order  to  render 
the  picture  more  complete ; and,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  give  an  account, 
from  an  eye-witness,  of  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  dinner-table  of  Eliza- 
beth. “ While  the  Queen  was  still  at  prayers,"  relates  Hcntzner,  “ we  saw 
her  table  set  out  with  the  following  solemnity  : 

4‘  A gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing  a rod,  amt  along  with  him  another  who  had  a table- 
cloth, which,  after  they  had  bolb  kneeled  three  limes  with  the  utmost  veneration,  he  spread  upon 
the  table,  and  after  kneeling  again,  they  both  retired.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  ihe  rod 
again,  the  other  with  a salt-seller,  a plate  and  bread;  when  they  bad  kneeled,  as  the  others  bad 
done,  and  placed  what  was  brought  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  same  ceremonies 
performed  by  Ihe  first.  At  last  came  an  unmarried  lady  (we  were  told  she  was  a countess)  and 
along  with  her  a married  one,  bearing  a tasting  knife  ; the  former  was  dressed  In  white  silk,  who, 
when  she  had  prostrated  herself  three  times  In  the  most  graceful  manner,  approached  Ihe  table, 
and  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe,  as  If  the  queen  bad  been  present : 
when  they  had  wailed  there  a little  while,  the  yeomen  of  the  guards  entered,  bareheaded,  clothed 
in  scarlet,  with  a golden  rose  upon  their  backs,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a course  of  twenty-four 
dishes,  served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gill ; these  dishes  were  received  by  .1  gentleman  in  the  same 
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order  (be;  were  brought,  and  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  lady-taster  gave  to  each  of  the 
guard  a mouthful  to  eat,  of  the  particular  dish  he  had  brought  for  fear  of  any  poison.  During 
the  time  that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all 
England,  being  carefully  selected  for  this  service,  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two 
kettle-drums  made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  together.  At  the  end  of  all  this  ceremonial  a 
number  of  onmairied  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  particular  solemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off  the 
table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the  queen's  inner  and  more  private  chamber,  where,  after  she  had 
chosen  for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the  court.  The  queen  dines  and  sups  alone  with 
very  few  attendants.”  P.  36,  37. 

The  strict  regularity  and  temperance  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
were  by  no  means  characteristic  of  that  of  her  successor,  who,  in  his  convivial 
moments,  too  often  grossly  transgressed  the  bounds  of  sobriety.  When  Chris- 
tian IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  visited  England  in  July,  160ft,  the  carousals  at  the 
palace  were  carried  to  a most  extravagant  height,  and  their  influence  on  the 
higher  ranks  was  such,  that  “our  good  English  nobles,"  remarks  Harrington, 
“ whom  I never  could  get  to  taste  good  lic|ttor,  now  follow  the  fashion,  and  wallow 
in  beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon  their  sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll  about 
in  intoxication  accusations  which  he  fully  substantiates  whilst  relating  the  fol- 
lowing most  ludicrous  scene: — 

“ One  day,”  says  he,  “ a great  feast  was  held,  and,  after  dinner,  (he  representation  of  Solomon 
bis  Temple,  and  the  coming  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  made,  or  (as  I may  better  say)  was  meant 
to  have  been  made,  before  their  Majesties,  by  device  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  others. — But, 
alas ! as  all  earthly  (hinges  do  fail  to  poor  mortals  in  enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  presentment 
hereof.  The  Lady  who  did  play  the  Queen’s  part,  did  carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both  their 
Majesties;  but,  forgetting  the  steppes  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  his  Danish 
Majesties  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  Iho  I rather  think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was  the  hurry  and 
confusion  ; cloths  and  napkins  were  at  band,  to  make  all  clean.  His  Majesty  then  got  up  and 
would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ; but  he  fell  down  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and 
was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber  and  laid  on  a bed  of  state  ; which  was  not  a little  defiled  with 
the  presents  of  the  Queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  garments;  such  as  wioe,  cream,  jelly, 
beverage,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters.  The  entertainment  and  show  went  forward, 
and  most  of  the  presenters  went  backward,  or  fell  down  ; wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chambers. 
Now  did  appear,  in  rich  dress,  Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity  r Hope  did  assay  to  speak,  but  w ine 
rendered  her  endeavours  so  feeble  that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  the  King  would  excuse  her 
brevity  : Faith  was  then  all  alone,  for  I am  certain  she  was  not  joyned  with  good  works,  and  left 
the  court  in  a staggering  condition  •.  Charily  came  to  the  King’s  leet,  and  seepied  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  committed ; in  some  sorte  she  made  obeysancc  and  brought 
gifles,  but  said  she  would  return  borne  again,  as  there  was  no  gift  which  heaven  bad  not  already 
given  his  Majesty.  She  then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith,  who  were  both  sick  and  6pewing  in 
the  lower  hall.  Next  came  Victory,  in  bright  armour,  and  presented  a rich  sword  to  the  King, 
who  did  not  accept  it,  but  put  it  by  with  his  hand;  and  by  a strange  medley  of  versification,  did 
endeavour  to  make  suit  to  the  King.  But  Victory  did  not  triumph  long  ; for,  after  much  lament- 
able utterance,  she  was  led  away  like  a silly  captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  in  the  outer  steps  of  the 
anti-chamber.  Now  did  Peace  make  enlry,  and  strive  to  gel  foremoste  to  the  King  ; but  1 grieve 
to  tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover  unto  those  of  her  attendants  ; and  much  contrary  to  her 
semblance,  most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive  branch,  and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those  who  did 
oppose  her  coming.”  The  facetious  Knight  concludes  his  story  by  declaring  that  “in  our  Queen’s 
days — I neer  did  see  such  lack  of  good  order,  discretion,  and  sobriety,  as  1 have  now  done.”* 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  Part  the  First,  Chapter  the  Fifth  of  this  work, 
that  the  usual  hour  of  dinner,  among  the  upper  classes,  was  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  ; and  though  Harrison,  in  the  passage  which  we  last  quoted  from  him, 
describes  the  provisions  as  often  brought  to  the  tables  of  the  nobility  served  on 
silver,  yet  wooden  trenchers  for  plates  were  still  frequently  to  be  found  at  the 
most  sumptuous  tables ; thus  Harrington  in  1592,  giving  directions  to  his  servants, 
orders,  “ that  no  man  waite  at  the  table  without  a trencher  in  his  hand,  excojtt 
it  bo  upon  good  cause,  on  pain  of  ld.”f 
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To  the  silver,  gilt  plate,  anti  cut  glass  of  Harrison,  may  he  added  the  use  of 
china,  an  article  of  luxury  to  which  the  Clown  in  Measure  for  Measure  thus  al- 
ludes : — “ Your  honours  have  seen  such  dishes  ; they  are  not  china  dishes, 
hut  very  good  dishes.”  Act.  ii.  sc.  1.  A considerable  quantity  of  china  or  porce- 
lain had  been  brought  into  this  country,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  part 
of  the  cargo  of  some  captured  Spanish  carracks.  It  appears,  also,  that  carpet- 
cloth  for  tables  was,  towards  the  close  of  our  period,  dismissed  for  table  linen, 
and  that  of  a quality  so  line,  that  Mrs.  Otter,  in  Ben  Jenson's  “ Silent  Woman,” 
which  was  first  acted  in  1609,  laments  having  “stained  a damask  table-cloth, 
cost  me  eighteen  pound.”  Act.  iii.  sc.  2. 

With  all  these  luxuries,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  forks  were 
not  introduced  into  this  country  before  1611.  Knives  had  been  in  general  use 
since  the  year  1563,  but  for  the  former  the  lingers  had  keen  the  sole  substitute. 
The  honour  of  this  cleanly  fashion,  must  be  given  to  that  singular  traveller 
Thomas  Coryat,  who  in  his  “Crudities”  informs  us,  that  he  found  forks  common 
in  Italy. 

“Hereupon,”  s»j«  he,  “1  myself  Ihought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion,  by  this  forked 
cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I was  In  Italy,  but  also  in  liermany,  and  oftentimes  in  England 
tinee  I came  borne ; being  once  quipped  for  that  frequent  using  of  my  forke,  by  a certaine  learned 
gentleman,  a familiar  friend  of  mine,  one  M.  Laurence  Whitaker,  who  in  his  merry  humour 
doubted  not  to  call  me  at  table  Furrifer,  only  for  using  a forte  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other 
cause.  ■’ 

The  utility  of  the  practice  was  soon  acknowledged,  for  we  find  Jonson,  in  1614, 
speaking  of  their  adoption  in  his  “ Devil  Is  An  Ass,”  where  Meercraft,  having 
mentioned  his  “ project  of  the  forks,”  Sledge  exclaims — 

“ Forks?  what  be  they? 

Metr.  The  laudable  use  of  forte. 

Brought  into  custom  here,  as  they  are  in  Italy, 

To  tb’  sparing  o’  napkins.”  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

To  the  articles  of  provision  enumerated  by  Harrison,  we  may  add,  that  the 
bread  of  this  period  waa  of  many  various  kinds,  and  sometimes  peculiarly  fine, 
especially  that  made  at  Y'ork. 

“Bred,”  says  a physician  who  wrote  in  1574,  “of  divers  graines,  of  divers  formes,  in  divers 
places  be  used: — some  in  forme  of  manchel,  used  of  the  gentility  : some  of  greate  loves,  as  is 
usual  among  yeomanry,  some  betweene  both,  as  with  the  franklings  : some  in  forme  of  cakes,  as 
at  weddings  : some  rondes  of  hogs,  as  at  upsittings  : some  simnels,  cracknels,  and  bnns,  as  in 
the  Lent : some  in  hrode  cakes,  as  the  oten  cakes  in  Kendall  on  yrons  : some  on  slate  stones  as  iu 
the  hye  peke  : some  in  frying  pans  as  in  Darbyshyre  : some  betwene  yrons  as  wapons  : some  in 
round  rakes  as  bysket  for  the  ships.  But  these  and  all  other  the  mayne  bread  of  Vork  excellent, 
fur  that  it  is  of  the  lincsl  floureofthe  w heat  well  tempered,  best  baked,  a patterne  of  all  others 
the  lineste.”  * 

Dinners  had  attained  a degree  of  epicurism  which  rival  those  of  the  present 
day;  three  courses,  of  which  the  second  consisted  of  game,  and  the  third  of  pas- 
try, creams,  and  confections,  together  with  a dessert,  including  marchpane 
(a  cake  composed  of  filberts,  almonds,  pistacho-nuts,  pine-kernels,  sugar  of  roses, 
and  flour),  marmalades,  pomegranates,  oranges,  citrons,  apples,  pears,  raisins, 
dates,  nuts,  grapes,  etc.  etc.,  were  common  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  nor 
was  any  expense  spared  in  procuring  the  most  luxurious  dainties.  “Who  will 
not  admire,”  remarks  an  Essayist  of  this  age,  “our  nice  dames  oT  London,  who 
must  have  cherries  at  twenty  shillings  a pound,  and  pescods  at  five  shillings  a 
pecke,  huske  without  pease?  Yong  rabbettes  of  a sparine,  and  chickens  of  ait 
inch !”  f 

* 44  The  benefit  of  the  auncicnt  Bathe*  of  Buckstones,  which  cureth  most  greevous  sicknesses.  never 
before  published : compiled  by  John  Jones,  Phisition.  At  the  King’s  Met  It;  nigh  Darby.  Anno  sal  u tit 
1572,  ficc.”  hi.  1. — Vide  Censura  Litcraria,  vol.  x. _p.  277 . 

+ The  Passions  of  the  Minde.  By  Tli.  VV.  (Thomas  Wright.)  London,  printed  by  V.  S for  \A  B. 
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To  such  a height,  indeed,  had  sensuality  in  eating  arisen  among  the  courtiers 
of  James  the  First,  that  Osborne,  in  his  “Traditional  Memorials"  on  the  reign  of 
that  monarch,  informs  us, 

" The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  one  of  the  Quorum , that  brought  in  the  vanity  of  Ante-suppers  not 
heard  ofin  our  forefathers  time,  and  for  ought  1 have  read,  or  at  least  remember,  unpractised  by 
the  most  luxurious  tyrants.  The  manner  of  which  was,  to  have  a board  covered  at  the  first 
entrance  of  the  guests  with  dishes  as  high  as  a tall  man  could  well  reach,  tilled  with  the  choicest 
and  dearest  viands  sea  and  land  could  aii'ord  : and  all  this  once  seen  and  having  feasted  the  eyes 
of  the  invited,  was  in  a manner  thrown  away,  and  fresh  set  on  the  same  height;  having  only  Ibis 
advantage  of  the  other,  that  it  was  hot.  I cannot  forget  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  K.  that  at  a 
feast,  made  by  this  monster  in  ciccss,  eat  to  his  single  share  a whole  pie  reckoned  to  my  Lord 
at  ten  pounds."  ' 

The  extravagance  and  excess  of  refection  with  regard  to  eatables,  must,  how- 
ever, we  are  sorry  to  say,  yield  to  those  which  accompanied  the  use,  or  rather  the 
abuse,  of  vinous  liquors.  The  propensity  of  the  English  of  his  times  to  drunk- 
enness, has  been  frequently  commented  on  by  Shakspeare;  lago,  in  reference  to  a 
drinking-catch  which  he  had  just  sung,  says,  “I  learned  it  in  England,  where 
(indeed)  they  are  most  potent  in  potting;  your  Dane,  your  Herman,  and  your 
swag-bellied  Hollander, — Drink,  hoi — are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cass.  Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  his  drinking? 

Iago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your  Dane  dead  drunk  ; he  sweats 
not  to  overthrow  your  Almain;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a vomit,  ere  the  next 
pottle  can  bo  filled  (act  ii.  sc.  3.)  a charge  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
sober  testimony  of  Gascoigne. — “The  Almaynes,”  he  observes,  “with  their  smale 
Ithenish  wine,  are  contented ; but  we  must  have  March  beere,  double  beere, 
dagger  ale,  bracket,  etc.  Yea,  wine  itself  is  not  sufficient,  but  sugar,  lemons, 
and  spices  must  be  drowned  thereinne!”  Yet,  it  is  but  fair  to  subjoin,  as  an 
acknowledged  fact,  that  we  derived  this  vinosity , as  Heywood  terms  it,  from  the 
Danes;  “they,”  says  he,  “have  made  a profession  thereof  from  antiquity,  and 
are  the  first  upon  record  that  brought  their  wassel-bowles  and  elbowe-deep 
healthes  into  this  land.”  * ■ 

Of  the  consumption  of  wine  a striking  estimate  may  be  formed,  from  part  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  dated  January,  1569: — 

“ It  may  please  you  to  understauod,”  says  His  Lordship,  “ that  whereas  1 have  had  a certen 
ordinary  allowaunce  of  wine,  armings  other  noble  men,  for  expenses  in  my  howsebold,  w'oul 
impostc  ; The  charg’s  daily  (hat  1 do  nowesusteyn,  and  have  done  all  this  yere  past,  wellknowen 
by  reason  of  the  Queue  of  Scolts,  are  so  grele  therein  as  1 am  compelled  to  be  now  a suter  unto 
yow  that  ye  woli  please  to  have  a friendlie  considerac’on  unto  the  necessitie  of  my  large  expeuses. 
Truly  tiro  tonnes  m a months  have  not  hitherto  sufficed  ordinarily .” 

“ This  passage,”  observes  Mr.  Lodge,  “will  serve  to  correct  a vulgar  error,  relating  to  the 
consumption  of  wine  in  those  days,  which,  instead  of  being  less,  appears  to  have  been,  at  least  in 
the  houses  of  the  great,  even  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  present  time.  The  good  people 
who  tell  ns  that  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Maids  of  Honour  breakfasted  on  roast  beef,  generally  add,  that 
wine  was  then  used  in  England  as  a medicine,  for  that  it  was  sold  only  by  the  apothecaries.  The 
latter  assertion,  though  founded  on  a fact,  seems  to  have  led  to  a mistake  in  the  former ; Tor  the 
word  Apothecary,  from  the  Greek  Awo9Jx«,  repositerium,  is  applicable  to  any  shopkeeper,  or 
warehouseman,  and  was  probably  once  used  in  that  general  sense."  f 

It  appears,  however,  from  Decker’s  Tracts,  that  apothecaries,  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  word,  sold  both  wine  and  tobacco,  and  their  shops  formed  the 
fashionable  lounge  of  the  day: — “ here  you  must  observe  to  know  in  what  slate 
tobacco  is  in  town,  better  than  the  merchants;  and  to  discourse  of  the  apothe- 
caries where  it  is  to  be  sold;  and  to  be  able  to  speak  of  their  wines,  as  readily  as 

• The  Work*  of  Francis  Osborn,  E*q.  8»o.  9ch  p.475. 

f llluslmtions  of  Bntuli  History,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  "27. 
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(he  apothecary  himself  reading  the  barbarous  hand  of  a doctor.”  ' “Some  lie  in 
ambush,  to  note  what  apothecary's  shop  he  (the  gallant)  resorts  to  every 
morning."  f 

The  variety  of  wines  , in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  has  not  since  been  exceeded,  or, 
perhaps,  e\en  equalled.  Harrison  mentions  lifty-six  French  wines,  and  thirty- 
six  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.,  to  w hich  must  be  added  several  home-made  wines,  such 
as  Ypocras,  Clarey,  Braket,  etc.  etc.,  for  which  receipts  may  be  found  in  Arnold's 
Chronicle. 

Among  the  foreign  wines  used  at  this  period,  none  have  attracted  so  much  notice, 
or  so  much  controversy,  as  the  celebrated  beverage  of  FalstalT,  Sack.  Whether 
this  was  a dry  or  a sweet  wine  has  been  left  undecided  by  the  commentators,  after 
much  elaborate  and  contradictory  disquisition.  If  we  may  repose,  however,  on 
the  authority  of  Gervasc  Markham's  “ English  Housewife,”  a book  published  very 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  and  probably  written  several  years  before 
that  event,  a book  professing  to  contain  “ the  opinions  of  the  greatest  Physicians,” 
many  years  antecedent  to  the  Dedication  which  includes  this  assertion,  the  ques- 
tion must  be  considered  as  finally  settled.  This  author,  in  his  fourth  chapter, 
entitled,  " The  ordering,  preserving,  and  helping  of  all  sorts  of  Wines,  and  lirst 
of  the  choice  of  sweet  Wines,”  opens  the  subject  by  declaring,  that  he  had  de- 
rived his  knowledge  on  wines  from  a vintner  “ protest  skilful  in  the  trade,”  and 
he  then  immediately  proceeds,  addressing  the  housewife,  “ to  speak  first  of  the 
election  of  sweet  wines;  “she  must,”  says  he,  “be  carefull  that  the  Malmseys  be 
full  wines,  pleasant,  well  hewed  and  tine:  that  Bastard  be  fat,  and  strong,  if  it  Iks 
tawney  it  skils  not:  for  the  tawny  Bastards  Ik;  always  the  sweetest.  Muscadine 
must  be  great,  pleasant  and  strong  with  a sweet  scent,  and  with  Amber  colour. 
Sack  if  it  be  Seres  (as  it  should  be)  you  shall  know  it  by  the  mark  of  a cork  burned 
on  one  side  of  the  bung,  and  they  be  ever  full  gage,  and  so  are  other  Sacks,  and 
the  longer  they  lye,  the  belter  they  be."  £ 

From  this  passage  we  learn  three  circumstances  relative  to  Sack:  lstly,  that 
Sack  was  a sweet  wine  ; ’idly,  that  Seres,  or  Xeres,  Sack,  or  what  Shakspeare, 
in  1597,  calls  “a  good  sherris-sack,”  a wine  manufactured  at  Xeres  in  Spain,  was 
the  most  esteemed  of  its  kind;  and,  3dly,  that  other  Sacks  were  in  use  in  this 
country.  Still  further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  topic  in  a subsequent  page,  where 
we  are  told,  when  enumerating  the  sweet  wines  in  contradistinction  to  those*  of  a 
sharp  taste,  that  Sacks  are  of  three  species — “ Your  best  Sacks  are  of  Seres  in 
Spain,  your  smaller  of  Galicia  and  Portugall,  vour  strong  Sacks  are  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Canaries,  and  of  Malligo.”§  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  that,  though 
all  these  Sacks  were  sweet,  the  sweetest,  as  well  as  the  strongest,  were  the  Canary 
and  Malaga;  next  to  these  in  saccharine  impregnation,  and  best  in  flavour,  the 
Xeres;  and  lastly,  the  weakest  and  least  sweet,  were  the  Galicia  and  Portugal. 

The  conclusion  we  consequently  draw  from  these  premises  is,  that  the  Sherris- 
Sack  of  FalstalT  was  Spanish  Xeres,  a wine  not  dry,  like  our  modern  Sherry, 
but  sweet,  and  though  not  so  strong  or  so  sweet  as  the  Sacks  brought  from  Canary 
and  Malaga,  superior  in  flavour  to  both. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  deduction,  that  if  Sherris-Sack  were  a sweet  wine, 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  add  sugar  to  it,  an  article  which  Sir  John  ever 
mingled  with  his  favourite  potation.  This  will  not  prove  valid,  however,  when 
we  recollect  that,  in  the  first  place,  Xeres  was  not  the  sweetest  of  the  Sacks,  and, 
in  the  second,  that  in  Shakspeare' s time  it  was  the  custom  to  mix  sugar  with 
every  species  of  wine  ; “ gentlemen  garrawsc,”  observes  Fynes  Morysou,  “ only 
in  w ine,  with  which  they  mix  sugar,  which  I never  observed  in  any  other  place 
or  kingdom  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  And  because  the  taste  of  the  English 
is  thus  delighted  with  sweetness,  the  wines  in  taverns  (for  I speak  not  of  mer- 

• Gull’s  l!om-b<K>k,  1G09.  reprint,  p 1J9,  120.  + Knirlish  Vi  Unities,  8tc.  first  printed  in  1616. 

; English  Housewife,  p 112,  113  $ Ibid.  p.  118. 
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chantes  or  gentlemen  s cellars)  are  commonly  mixed  at  the  Glling  thereof,  to  make 
them  pleasant.  * A similar  partiality  for  sugar  in  wine  is  noticed  by  Paul 
Ilentzner,  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  ; and  from  these  passages  Mr. 
Heed  deduces  the  legitimate  inference  that  the  fondness  of  the  English  nation  for 
sugar,  at  this  epoch,  was  so  great  as  to  induce  them  to  mix  it  even  with  sweet 
wines;  “if,"  says  he,  “the  English  drank  only  rough  wine  with  sugar,  there 
appears  nothing  extraordinary,  or  worthy  of  particular  notice. — The  addition  of 
sugar,  even  to  sack,  might,  perhaps,  to  a taste  habituated  to  sweets,  operate  only 
in  a manner  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine.” 

We  find  also  from  Sir  John's  comments  on  his  favourite  liquor,  that  he  added 
not  only  sugar,  but  a toast  to  it ; that  he  had  an  insuperable  aversion  to  its  being 
mulled  with  eggs,  vehemently  exclaiming,  “I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my  brewage;" 
and  that  he  abominated  its  sophistication  with  lime,  declaring  that  “a  coward 
is  worse  than  a cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it •{•  an  ingredient  which  the  vintners 
used  to  increase  its  strength  and  durability. 

To  this  deterioration,  our  witty  Knight,  as  his  eonvivial  hours  were  usually 
spent  in  taverns,  was,  of  course,  peculiarly  subject.  Houses  of  this  description 
were  very  numerous  in  our  author's  days,  and,  there  is  reason  to  think,  fully  as 
much  frequented  as  are  similar  places  in  the  present  age.  The  Boar's  Head  Ta- 
\ern  in  Eastrheap,  and  the  Mermaid  in  Cornhill,  immortalised  in  the  writings  of 
Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  are  enumerated  in  a long  list  of  taverns 
given  us  in  anold  black-letter  quarto,  entitled  “ New'cs  from  Bartholomew  Fayre;”  j: 
and  to  these  we  must  add,  as  of  equal  poetical  celebrity,  the  Tabard  Inn  or  Tavern, 
noticed  by  Stowe,  in  1598,  as  the  most  ancient  in  Southwark,  and  endeared  to  us 
as  the  “ Hosterie”  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  pilgrims,  in  that  delightful  work, 
the  “Canterbury  Tales"  of  Chaucer. 

A tavern>  says  a writer  who  lived  in  these  times,  and  who  published  in  16‘28, 
“ is  the  common  consumption  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  murderer  or  maker-away 
of  a rainy  day. — To  give  you  the  total  reckoning  of  it ; it  is  the  busy  man’s  recrea- 
tion, the  idle  man’s  business,  the  melancholy  man’s  sanctuary,  the  stranger's 
welcome,  the  inns-of-court  man's  entertainment,  the  scholar's  kindness,  and  the 
citizen  s curtesy.  It  is  the  study  of  sparkling  wits,  and  a cup  of  canary  their 
hook.”§ 

At  these  places  were  regular  ordinaries,  which  Decker  tells  us  were  of  three 
kinds;  namely,  “an  ordinary  of  the  largest  reckoning,  whither  most  of  your 
courtly  gallants  do  resort ;”  a twelve-penny  ordinary  frequented  by  “ the  justice 
of  peace  or  young  knight ;”  and  a three-penny  ordinary,  “ to  which  your  London 
usurer,  your  stale  batchelor,  and  your  thrifty  attorney  do  resort."** 

From  the  same  author  we  also  learn,  that  it  was  usual  in  taverns,  especially  in 
the  city,  to  send  presents  of  wine  from  one  room  to  another,  as  a complimentary 


* Itinerary,  1617.  Part  HI.  p.  152. 
t that  Sack,  in  Shakspeare 'a  time,  was  sold  at  eight-pence  halfpenny  a quart— for  in  Fal- 

tu'i  'T11"’'  oc?"1. lhe  following  item  , “ Sack,  two  gallons,  5s  Hd.” 

| 1 he  title-page  of  ibis  curious  poem  is  hist,  but  the  passage  alluded  to,  is  as  follows : 

M «Th,-rc  *)ceoe  8re,lt  and  utterance  of  wine, 

Beside*  beere  and  ale,  and  inocras  fine, 

In  every  country,  region,  and  nation  ; 

Hiefely  at  Billingsgate,  at  the  Salutation , 

And  Rores  Head,  neere  London  Stone, 

The  Swan  at  Dowgate,  a tareme  well  knnwnc. 

The  Miter  in  Cheape,  and  then  the  Bull  Head , 

And  many  like  place*  that  make  nose*  red  ; 

I lie  Bores  Head  in  old  Fish-street,  three  Cranes  in  the  Viulrcc, 

And  now  of  late  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Sentree  ; 

The  H tnd  mill  in  Lothburry,  the  Ship  at  the  Exchange, 

Kiny's  Head  in  New  Fish-slreete,  where  roysters  do  range  ; 

The  Mermaid  in  Cornhill,  Red  Lion  in  the  Strand, 

Three  Tuns  Newgate  Mnrket,  Old  Fish-street  at  the  Swan* 


§ Earle*  Microcn*mopraphy,  reprint  by  Bli**.  p.  TO.  40. 
’*  Gull  » Mora- book,  reprint  by  Noll,  p 109.  127,  128. 
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mark  of  friendship: — “Enquire,"  directs  he,  “what  gallants  sup  in  the  next 
room  ; and,  if  they  be  any  of  your  acquaintance,  do  not  you,  after  the  city  fashion, 
send  them  in  a pottle  of  wine  and  your  name.”  This  custom,  too,  is  recorded  by 
Shakspeare,  as  a mode  of  introduction  to  a stranger,  where  Bardolph,  at  the  Garter 
Inn,  Windsor,  addressing  FalstalT,  says, — “ Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook 
below  would  fain  s|>eak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with  you  ; and  hath  sent  your 
worship  a morning's  draught  of  sack a passage  which  Mr.  Malone  has  illustrated 
by  the  following  nearly  contemporary  anecdote: — “Ben  Jonson,”  he  relates, 
“ was  at  a tavern,  and  in  comes  Bishop  Corbet  (but  not  so  thenj,  into  the  next 
room.  Ben  Jonson  calls  for  a quart  of  raw  wine,  and  gives  it  to  the  tapster. 

‘ Sirrah,’  says  he,  ‘ carry  this  to  the  gentleman  in  the  next  chamber,  and  tell  him, 

I sacrifice  my  service  to  him.’  The  fellow  did,  and  in  those  words.  ‘.Friend,’ 
says  Dr.  Corbet,  ‘ I thank  him  for  his  love ; but  'pr’vthee  tell  him  from  me  that 
he  is  mistaken  ; for  sacrifices  are  always  burnt.’  ” 

The  most  singular  and  offensive  prartice,  however,  at  least  to  modern  man- 
ners, which  occurred  at  this  period  in  taverns,  a practice  common,  too,  even  among 
the  higher  ranks,  is  likewise  related  by  Decker,  when  giving  advice  “ How  a Gal- 
lant should  behave  himself  in  an  Ordinary”  of  the  first  class  : — 

“Yon  may  rise  In  dinner  time,’’  he  tells  bis  “courtly  gallant,”  “to  ask  for  a elosestool, 
protesting  to  all  the  gcullemen  that  it  costs  you  an  hundred  pounds  a year  in  physick,  besides  the 
annual  pension  which  your  wife  allows  her  doctor;  and,  if  you  please,  you  may,  as  your  great 
French  lord  doth,  invite  tome  special  friend  of  yours  from  the  table  to  hold  discourse  irithyou  as 
you  sit  in  that  withdrawing  chamber;  from  whence  being  returned  again  to  the  board,  you  shall 
sharpen  the  wits  of  all  the  eating  gallants  about  you,  and  do  them  great  pleasure  to  ask  what 
pamphlets  or  poems  a man  might  think  fittest  to  wipe  his  tail  with."  * 

Gross  as  this  habit  now  appears  to  us,  it  was  prevalent  upou  the  Continent  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

To  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  to  be  attributed  the  introduction  of  a luxury,  which 
has  since  become  almost  universal,  the  custom  of  using,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
of  taking  tobacco.  This  herb,  which  was  first  brought  into  England  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  about  the  year  1586,  met  with  an  early  and  violent  opposition, 
and  gave  birth  (o  a multitude  of  invectives  and  satires,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  King  James's  “Counterblast  to  Tobacco.”  This  monarch  enter- 
tained the  most  rooted  antipathy  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  closes 
lus  treatise  by  asserting  that  it  is  “ a custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hatefull  to  the 
nose,  harinfull  to  the  braine,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  biaeke  stinking 
fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stigian  smoake  of  the  pit  that  is  bot- 
tomless.” f ID-  also  tells  us  in  another  work,  that  were  he  to  invite  the  devil  to 
a dinner,  “ he  should  have  these  three  dishes — 1,  a pig;  2,  a poole  of  ling  and 
mustard  ; and  3,  a pipe  of  tobacco  for  digesture.” 

Tobacco  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  made  many  inroads  in  domestic  clean- 
liness, and,  on  this  account,  to  have  deservedly  incurred  the  dislike  of  that  large 
portion  of  the  female  sex  on  whom  the  charge  of  household  economy  devolved. 

“Surely,”  says  James,  “ smoke  becomes  a kitchin  farre  heller  than  a dining  chamber,”  a 
remark  which  is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  then  : but  we  cannot  help  smiling  when  be  adds,  with 
his  usual  credulity,  “and  yet  it  makes  a kitchin  also  oftentimes  in  Ihc  inward  parts  of  men,  soyling 
and  infecting  them,  with  an  unctuous  and  oily  kind  of  soote,  as  hath  bene  found  in  some  great 
tobacco  takers,  that  after  their  death  were  opened.’’ 

Such  were,  indeed,  the  tales  in  common  circulation  among  the  lower  orders, 

* Gull's  Horn-book,  p.  tSl,  122. — u Let  us  here  remark,”  adds  Dr.  Nott,  in  a note  on  this  passage, 
” that  J.  Harington  is  to  be  considered  as  the  inventor  of  tbnt  cleanly  comfort  the  water-closet;  which  gave 
rise  to  his  witty  little  tract  above-mentioned  (Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  a jakes,  15%) , wherein  lie  hu- 
morously recommends  the  same  to  Q.  Eliiaheth  ; and  for  which,  by  the  way,  tie  was  hnuished  her 
court.” 

f The  Workesof  the  most  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  James,  &c.  8tc  folio,  1616.  p.  222 
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and  which  Bon  Jonson  has  very  humorously  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cob  in  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour: — 

“ By  (Imt§  me/'  says  Ihe  water-bearer,  “ I marie  what  pleasure  or  felicity  they  have  in  taking 
this  roguish  tobacco!  It’s  good  Tor  nothing  but  to  choak  a man,  and  Ull  him  full  of  smoke  and 
embers  : there  were  four  died  out  of  one  bouse  last  week  with  taking  of  it,  and  two  more  the  hell 
went  for  yesternight  ; one  of  them.  Ihey  say,  will  ne'er  scape  it ; he  voided  a bushel  of  soot 
yesterday,  upward  and  downward.  By  Ihe  stocks,  an’  there  were  no  wiser  men  than  I,  I’d  have 
it  present  whipping,  man  ur  woman,  that  should  but  deal  wilh  a tobacco-pipe  ; why,  it  will  stifle 
them  all  in  the  end,  as  many  as  use  it ; it's  tittle  belter  than  ratsbane  or  rosakcr.”  Act.  iii.  se.  5 — 

It  would  appear  that  the  prejudices  against  the  use  of  this  narcotic  required 
much  time  for  their  extirpation  ; for  Burton,  who  wrote  about  thirty  years  after 
its  introduction,  and  at  the  very  close  of  the  Shakspcarean  era,  seems  as  violent 
against  the  common  use  of  tobacco  as  even  James  himself : — 

“ A good  vomit,”  says  he,  “1  confesse,  a vertuous  herbe,  it  it  be  well  qualified,  opportunely 
taken,  and  medicinally  used,  but  as  it  is  commonly  used  by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  Tinkers 
do  ale,  'lis  a plague,  a mischiefe,  a violent  purgerof  goods,  lands,  health,  hellish,  devilish  damn'd 
tobacco,  the  ruirieand  overthrow  of  body  and  soulc.”* 

Nothwithstanding  this  abuse,  however,  and  the  edicts  of  King  James  forbidding 
its  consumption  in  all  ale-houses,  tobacco  soon  acquired  such  general  favour, 
that  Stowe  tells  us  in  his  Annals,  “it  was  commonly  used  by  matt  men  and  many 
women;”  and  James,  appealing  to  his  subjects,  exclaims, — “Now  how  you  are 
by  this  customc  disabled  in  your  goods,  let  the  gentry  of  this  land  beare  wit- 
nesse,  some  of  them  bestowing  three,  some  fouro  hundred  pounds  a yeerc  upon 
this  precious  stinke;”  a sum  so  enormous,  that  we  must  conclude  them  to  have 
been  as  determined  smokers  as  the  Buckinghamshire  parson  recorded  by  Lilly, 
who  “was  so  given  over  to  tobacco  and  drink,  that  when  he  had  no  tobacco, 
he  would  cut  the  bell-ropes  and  smoke  them  1” 

Snuir-taking  was  as  mueh  in  fashion  as  smoking;  and  the  following  passage 
from  Decker  proves,  that  the  gallants  of  his  day  were  as  extravagant  and  ridi- 
culous in  their  use  of  it  as  our  modern  beaux,  whether  we  regard  the  splendour 
of  their  boxes,  or  their  aifectation  in  applying  the  contents;  it  appears  also  to 
have  been  customary  to  take  snutTimmcdiately  before  dinner.  “Before  the  meat 
come  smoking  to  the  board,  our  gallant  must  draw  out  his  tobacco-box,  * and’ 
the  ladle  for  the  cold  snulTinto  the  nostril, — all  which  artillery  may  be  of  gold 
or  silver,  if  he  can  reach  to  the  price  of  it ; — then  let  him  shew  his  several  tricks 
in  taking  it,  as  the  whiff,  the  ring,  etc.  for  these  are  complements  that  gain 
gentlemen  no  mean  respect."  f “ It  is  singular,"  remarks  I)r.  Nott,  alluding  to 
the  general  use  of  tobacco  at  this  period,  “ when  the  introduction  of  this  new  in- 
dulgence had  so  engaged  the  pen  of  almost  every  contemporary  playwright  and 
pamphleteer,  nay,  even  of  royally  itself,  that  Shakspeare  should  have  been  totally 
silent  upon  it.”  ± 

The  residue  of  the  Domestic  Economy  of  this  era  may  be  included  under  the 
articles  of  servants  and  miscellaneous  household  arrangements. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  servants  were  more  numerous,  and  considered  as  a 
more  essential  mark  of  gentility,  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  “ The  English," 
observes  Ilcntzner,  “are  lovers  of  shew,  liking  to  be  followed  w herever  they  go 
hy  whole  troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  master's  arms  in  silver,  fastened  to 
their  left  arms.”  § They  were,  also,  usually  distinguished  by  blue  roats;  thus 
Grumio,  enquiring  for  his  master's  servants,  says, — “Call  forth  Nathaniel,  Jo- 
seph, Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest;  let  their  heads  be  sleekly 
combed,  their  blue  coats  brushed."  We  learn,  however,  from  Fynes  Moryson, 
that  both  silver  badges  and  blue  coats  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First;  “the  servants  of  gentlemen,"  he  informs  us,  “were  wont  to  vvearc 

Auatoinie  of  Melancholy,  p.  235.  f (Sull's  Horn-hook,  p IIU 

t Itepritil  of  Decker’*  Gull's  Horn-book,  p.  17,  nole  16.  § Travels,  Wvo.  p.  63. 
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blew  mates,  with  their  master's  badge  of  silver  on  the  left  sleeve,  but  now  they 
most  commonly  weare  clokes  garded  with  lace,  all  the  servants  of  one  family 
wearing  the  same  livery  for  colour  and  ornament.” 

The  very  strict  regulations  to  which  servants  were  subjected  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  admirable  order  persened  in  the  household  of  the  upper  classes 
at  that  time,  will  be  illustrated  in  a very  satisfactory  and  entertaining  manner, 
by  the  “Orders  for  Household  Servantes;  first  devised  by  John  Haryngton,  in 
the  yeare  1506,  and  renewed  by  John  Ilarvnglon,  Sonne  of  the  saide  John,  in 
the  yeare  1592;  the  saide  John,  the  Sonne,  being  then  High  Shrieve  or  the 
County  of  Somerset.” 

“ Imprimis,  That  no  servant  bee  absent  from  praier,  at  morning  or  evening  without  a 
law  full  excuse,  to  be  aliedged  within  one  day  after,  upon  payne  to  forfeit  for  every  tyme  2d. — 
2.  Item,  That  none  sweare  any  olhc,  uppon  painc  for  every  olhe  Id, — 3.  Hem,  That  no 
man  leave  any  doore  open,  that  he  Gndeth  shut,  w ithout  there  bee  cause,  upon  payne  for  every 
lime  Id. — 4.  Hem,  That  none  of  the  men  be  in  bed,  from  our  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas, 
after  6 of  the  clock  in  the  morning  ; nor  out  of  his  bed  after  10  of  the  clock  at  night;  nor, 
from  Michaelmas  till  our  Lady-day,  in  bed  atter  7 in  the  morning;  nor  out  after  9 at  night, 
without  reasonable  cause,  on  paine  of  2d. — a.  Item,  Thai  no  man’s  bed  be  unmade,  nor  fire 
or  candle-box  uiiclcane,  after  8 of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  on  paine  of  Id. — 6.  llem. 
That  no  man  make  water  within  either  of  the  courts,  upon  paine  of,  every  time  it  shalbe  proved. 
Id. — 7.  Hem,  That  no  man  leach  any  of  the  children  any  unhonest  speeche,  or  baudie  word, 
or  othe,  on  paine  of  4d.— 8.  Hem,  That  no  man  waile  at  the  table,  without  a trencher  in 
his  hand,  except  it  be  uppon  some  good  cause,  on  paine  of  Id. — 9.  Hem,  That  no  man  ap- 
pointed to  waite  at  my  table,  he  absent  that  meale,  without  reasonable  cause,  on  paine  of  Id. — 
10.  "Hem,  If  any  man  breakc  a glasse,  hce  shall  answer  the  price  thereof  out  of  his  wages; 
and,  if  it  bee  not  known  who  breake  it,  the  buttler  shall  pay  for  it,  on  paine  of  12d. — 11, 
Hem,  The  table  must  bee  covered  halfe  an  hour  before  11  at  dinner,  and  6 at  supper,  or  before, 
on  paine  of  2d. — 12.  Hem,  That  meate  bee  readie  at  11,  or  before,  at  dinner;  and  6,  or 
before,  at  supper,  on  painc  of  6d. — 13.  Hem,  That  nooe  be  absent,  without  leave  or  good 
cause,  the  whole  day,  or  any  part  of  it,  on  paine  of  4d. — 14.  Hem,  That  no  man  strike  his 
fellow,  on  paine  of  lossc  of  service ; nor  revile  or  threaten,  or  provoke  another  to  strike,  on 
paine  of  12d.— 13.  llem,  That  no  man  come  to  the  kitchen  without  reasonable  cause,  on  paine 
of  Id.  and  the  cook  likewyse  to  forfeit  Id.— 16.  Hem,  That  none  toy  with  the  maids,  on  paine 
of  4d. — 17.  Hem,  That  no  man  weare  foule  shirt  on  Sunday,  nor  broken  hose  or  shooes,  or 
doublet!  without  buttons,  on  painc  of  Id.— 18.  Hem,  That  when  any  strainger  goelh  hence,  the 
chamber  bedrest  up  againe  within  4 hours  after,  on  paine  of  Id. — 19.  Hem,  That  the  hall 
bee  made  cleane  every  day,  by  eight  in  the  w inter,  and  seaven  in  the  summer,  on  paine  of  him 
that  should  do  it  to  forfet  Id.— 20.  That  the  court-gale  bee  shult  each  meale,  and  not  opened 
during  dinner  and  supper,  without  just  cause,  on  paine  the  porter  to  forfet  for  every  time  Id. — 
81.  Hem,  That  all  stayrs  in  the  house,  and  other  rooms  that  neede  shall  require,  bee  made 
cleane  on  Fryday  aflerdinner,  on  paine  of  forfeylure  of  every  on  wbomc  it  shall  belong  unto, 
3d. — “ All  which  sornmes  shalbe  duly  paide  each  quarter-day  out  of  their  wages,  and  bestowed 
on  the  poore,  or  other  godly  use.” 

To  the  tribe  of  household  servants,  must  he  added,  as  a constant  inmate  in  Ihe 
houses  of  the  great,  during  the  life  id'  Sbakspeare,  and,  indeed,  to  the  close  of  the 
, reign  of  Charles  I.,  that  motley  personage,  the  Domestic  Fool,  who  was  an  es- 

sential part  of  the  entertainment  of  the  tire-side,  not  only  in  the  palace  and  the 
castle,  but  in  the  tavern  and  the  brothel. 

The  character  of  the  “ all-licens’d  fool”  has  been  copied  from  the  life,  with  his 
, usual  naivetd  and  precision,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  ol  wit,  in  many  of  the 

plays  of  our  poet;  yet,  perhaps,  we  shall  nowhere  find  a more  condensed  and 
faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  this  once  indispensable  source  of  domestic  plea- 
santry, titan  w hat  has  been  given  us  by  Dr.  Lodge  : 

| “This  fellow,”  says  he,  “in  person  is  comely,  in  ajtyarell  courtly,  but  in  behaviour  a very 

. ape,  and  no  man ; his  studio  is  to  coinc  bitter  jeasts,  or  to  shew  antique  motions,  or  to  ting  bau~ 

I die  sonnets  and  ballads : give  him  a little  wine  in  his  head,  he  is  continually  Gearing  and  making 

of  mouthes  : lie  laughs  intemperately  at  every  little  occasion,  and  dances  about  Ihe  house,  leaps 
over  tables,  out-skips  mens  heads,  trips  up  his  companion's  heeles,  burns  sack  witb  a candle,  and 
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hath  all  the  feats  of  a lord  of  misrule  in  the  eounlrie : feed  bim  in  bis  humor,  you  shall  hare  his 
heart,  in  mcere  Itindncsse  be  will  bug  you  in  his  armes,  kissc  you  on  the  cheeke,  and  rapping  out 
an  horrible  olb,  crie  find’s  soule  Turn  I love  you,  you  know  my  poore  heart,  come  to  my  chamber 
for  a pipe  of  tobacco,  there  lives  not  a man  in  this  world  that  I more  honour,  in  these  ceremonies 
you  shall  know  bis  courting,  and  it  is  a speciall  mark  of  him  at  the  table,  he  sits  and  makes 
faces.”  * 

On  the  passages  in  this  quotation  distinguished  by  Italics,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  offer  a brief  comment.  From  Shakspeare  we  learn  that  the  apparel  of  the  do- 
mestic fool  was  of  two  kinds;  he  had  either  a parti-coloured  coat  fastened  round 
the  body  by  a girdle,  with  close  breeches,  and  hose  on  each  leg  of  different  colours, 
or  he  wore  a long  petticoat  dyed  with  curious  tints,  and  fringed  with  yellow. 
With  both  dresses  was  generally  connected  a hood,  covering  the  wholehead,  falling 
over  part  of  the  breast  and  shoulders,  and  surmounted  with  asses  cars,  or  a cocks- 
comb. Bells  and  a bauble  were  the  usual  insignia  of  the  character;  the  former 
either  attached  to  the  elbows,  or  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  and  the  latter,  consisting  of 
a stick,  decorated  atone  end  with  a carved  fool’s  head,  and  having  at  the  other 
an  inflated  bladder,  an  instrument  either  of  sport  or  defence. 

Bitter  jests,  provided  they  were  so  dressed  up,  or  so  connected  with  adjunctive 
circumstances,  as  to  raise  a laugh,  were  at  all  times  allowed ; but  it  was  moreover 
expected,  that  their  keenness  or  bitterness  should  be  also  allayed  by  a due  degree 
of  obliquity  in  the  method  of  attack,  by  a careless,  and,  apparently,  undesigning 
manner  of  delivery,  and  by  a playful  and  frolic  demeanour.  For  these  purposes, 
fragments  of  sonnets  and  ballads  were  usually  chosen  by  the  fool,  as  a safe  me- 
dium through  which  the  necessary  degree  of  concealment  might  be  given,  and  the 
edge  of  his  sarcasm  duly  abated;  a practice  of  which  Shakspeare  has  afforded  us 
many  instances,  and  especially  in  his  Fool  in  King  Lear,  w hose  scraps  of  old  songs 
fully  exemplify  the  aim  and  scope  of  this  favourite  of  our  ancestors,  -j- 

A few  household  arrangements,  in  addition  to  those  developed  in  Sir  John  Bar- 
rington’s orders,  shall  terminate  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

We  have  seen,  w'hen  treating  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  country  squire, 
that  it  was  usual  to  take  their  banquet  or  dessert  in  an  arbour  of  the  garden  or 
orchard ; and  in  tow'n,  the  nobility  and  gentry  immediately  after  dinner  and  supper 
adjourned  to  another  room,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  their  wine  and  fruit;  this 
practice  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Beaufort,  in  the 
“ Unnatural  Combat”  of  Massinger,  says  : — 

“ We’ll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  music 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here ; ” 

a custom  which  it  is  astonishing  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  modern  manners 
have  not  generally  adopted. 

As  our  ancestors,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  we  are  considering,  pos- 
sessed not  the  conveniency  of  eating  with  forks,  and  were,  therefore,  compelled  to 
make  use  of  their  fingers,  it  became  an  essential  point  of  good  manners,  to  wash 
the  hands  immediately  before  dinner  and  supper,  as  well  as  afterwards : thus 
Pctruchio,  on  the  entrance  of  his  servants  with  supper,  says,  addresssing  his 
wife,  — 

“ Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. " Act  W.  sc.  1. 

In  the  fifteenth  item  of  Harrington’s  Orders,  we  find  that  no  man  was  allowed 
to  come  to  the  kitchen  w ithout  reasonable  cause,  an  injunction  which  may  appear 
extraordinary;  but,  in  those  days,  it  was  customary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cook 
being  disturbed  in  his  important  duties,  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  men  aloof,  and, 
when  dinner  was  ready,  he  summoned  them  to  carry  it  on  the  table,  by  knocking 

* Wit’s  Miserie  and  the  World’s  Madnessc,  4to.  1599. 

f W « must  here  observe,  that  the  Baron  of  Brandwardine’s  Fool,  in  fVaverley , is  an  admirable  copy 
of  the  character,  ns  drawn  by  Shakspeare  ; ami,  as  the  work  seems  a faithful  picture  of  existiug  tnauiu-r* 
in  1745,  is  a slrikiug  proof  of  the  retention  of  this  curious  personage,  until  a receut  period. 
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loudly  on  the  dresser  with  his  knife  : thus  in  Massinger's  “ Unnatural  Combat,” 
Beaufort's  steward  says, — 

“ W hen  the  dresser,  the  cook’s  dram,  thunders.  Come  on. 

The  service  will  be  lost  else;” 

a practice  which  gave  rise  to  the  phraseology,  “ he  knocks  to  thedresser,”  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  annunciation  that  “ dinner  is  ready." 

It  was  usual,  also,  especially  where  the  domestic  fool  was  retained,  to  keep  an 
ape  or  a monkey,  as  a companion  for  him,  and  he  is  frequently  represented  with 
this  animal  on  his  shoulders.  Monkeys,  likewise,  appear  to  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  a lady’s  establishment,  and,  accordingly,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  “ Cyn- 
thia’s Revels,”  represent  one  of  his  characters  as  asserting,  “ the  gentleman  (I’ll 
undertake  with  him)  is  a man  of  fair  living,  and  able  to  maintain  a lady  in  her  two 
caroches  a day,  besides  pages,  monkeys,  parachitoes,  with  such  attendants  as  she 
shall  think  meet  for  her  turn.”  — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Beside  monkeys  and  parachitoes,  this  quotation  also  proves,  that  caroches,  a 
species  of  coach,  were  common  in  1600,  when  Jonson’s  play  was  first  acted.  The 
coach  and  caroeh,  vehicles  diiTering  probably  rather  in  size  than  form,  arc  thus 
distinguished  by  Greene,  who  in  his  “ Tu  Quoque,”  1641,  speaks  of 

“ the  keeping  of  a coach 

For  country,  and  caroch  for  London  ; * 

and,  indeed,  in  1695,  they  seem  to  have  been  equally  general,  for  the  author  of 
“ Quippes  for  upstart  newfangled  Gentlewemen,”  says: — 

“ Our  wantons  now  in  coaches  dash 

From  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street.*’* 

The  era  of  their  introduction  into  this  country  has  been  recorded  by  Taylor,  the 
water-poet. 

“ In  the  year  1564,”  he  remarks,  “one  William  Boonen,  a Dutchman,  brought Jinl  the  use 
of  coaches  hither,  and  the  said  Boonen  was  Queene  Elizabeth's  coachman ; for  indeede  a coacli 
was  a strange  monster  in  those  days,  and  the  sight  of  it  put  both  horse  and  man  into  amazement : 
some  said  it  was  a great  crab-shell  brought  out  of  China,  and  some  imagined  it  to  be  one  of 
the  Pagan  Temples,  in  which  the  Cannibals  adored  (be  divell:  but  at  last  those  doubts  were 
cleared,  and  coach-making  became  a substantial  trade.”  t 

So  substantial,  indeed,  had  this  trade  become  in  1601,  that  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  an  act  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to  re- 
strain tho  excessive  and  superfluous  use  of  coaches  within  this  realm ; it  was 
rejected,  however,  on  the  second  reading,  and  the  trade  of  coach-making  went 
on  progressively  increasing. 

The  extravagancy  of  domestic  economy,  with  regard  to  these  machines,  and 
tho  servants  who  were  deemed  necessary,  as  their  accompaniment,  is  strikingly 
depicted  in  the  following  extract  from  a letter  written  shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage, by  Lady  Compton,  to  her  husband,  William  Lord  Compton,  a few  years 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Shakspeare.  After  several  items  equally  moderate  w ith 
those  we  are  going  to  transcribe,  she  thus  proceeds: 

“ Alsoe,  I will  have  6 or  S gentlemen ; and  I will  have  my  Iwoe  coaches,  one  tyned  with  vel- 
vet! to  myselfe,  wlk  4 very  fnyre  horses,  and  a coache  for  my  wocmen,  lyned  w“  sweete  cloth,  one 
laced  w*  gold,  the  other  w”  Scarlett,  and  laced  with  watched  lace  and  silver,  w'"  4 good  horses. 
Alsoe,  1 will  have  Iwoe  coachmen,  one  for  my  ownc  coache,  the  other  for  my  wocmen.  Alsoe, 
«tt  any  tyme  when  I travayle,  I will  be  allowed  not  only  carroches,  and  spare  horsea  for  me  and 
my  wocmen , but  I will  have  such  carryadgs,  as  shat  be  Ottinge  for  all  orderly ; not  pestringe  my  things 
w”  my  woemens,  nor  theirs  w“  either  chambermayds,  or  theirs  w'*  wase  maids.  Alsoe,  for 


* Restitute,  vol.  Us.  p.  259. 


t The  Works  of  Taylor,  1650.  p 940. 
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l«un<lrf»S05,  when  I Irayajlc  I will  have  them  sent  nwaj  before  w“  the  carrjadgs  to  see  all  safe, 
and  the  rhamtiermajds  I will  have  goe  before  w1'  the  gruomes,  that  a chamber  ma;  be  ready, 
swede  and  cleane.  Alsoe,  lor  that  yt  is  indecent  to  croud  upp  myself  my  genii,  usher  in  my 
eoache,  I will  have  him  to  have  a convenycnt  horse  to  attend  me  either  in  citty  or  country. 
And  I must  have  2 footemen.  And  my  desire  is,  that  you  defray  all  Ihecbardges  for  me.  * 

Of  the  Manners  ant)  Customs  of  this  period,  the  next  branch  of  our  present 
enquiry,  we  shall  open  a short  review,  by  sketching  the  prominent  features  of 
Elizabeth's  personal  character,  which  must,  necessarily,  have  had  great  in- 
fluence, not  only  on  her  courtiers,  but  on  society  at  large.  As  a monarch,  she 
was,  with  few  exceptions,  truly  worthy  of  admiration ; but,  as  a woman,  she  often 
exhibits  such  a series  of  weakness  and  frailties,  as  must  excite  astonishment,  as 
well  from  the  force  of  contrast,  as  from  their  own  turpitude  and  folly. 

The  most  valuable  and  praiseworthy  part  of  her  private  character,  her  literary- 
accomplishments,  her  love  of  learning,  and  her  encouragement  of  letters,  together 
with  the  inllucnce  which  they  exerted  over  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  have  been 
considered,  at  some  length,  in  this  work,  Part  II.  chap.  2,  and  to  the  favourable 
side  of  the  picture,  we  must  here  add,  that  sho  was  equally  eminent  for  some 
acquirements  more  peculiarly  feminine.  Among  these,  her  skill  in  needle-work 
has  been  more  than  once  particularly  celebrated,  her  excellence  in  which  stimu- 
lated the  ladies  of  her  reign  to  more  than  ordinary  exertion  in  this  useful  depart- 
ment. “The  various  kinds  of  needle-work  practised  bv  our  indefatigable  grand- 
mothers,” observes  Mr.  Douce,  “if  enumerated,  would  astonish  even  the  most 
industrious  of  our  modern  ladies,”  and  he  adds,  that  “many  curious  books  of 
patterns  for  lace  and  all  sorts  of  needle-work  were  formerly  published."  f 

But  this  rare  example,  in  a monarch,  of  industry  and  economy,  and  the  still 
more  important  acquisitions  of  literature  and  science,  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
host  of  foibles,  among  which,  none  were  more  remarkable  than  her  extreme  vanity 
and  coquetry,  and  at  a period  too,  when  she  had  reason  to  expect,  from  her  infir- 
mities, and  the  common  law  of  nature,  that  death  was  not  far  distant.  To  be 
thought  beautiful,  young,  and  agile,  and  an  object  of  amorous  affection,  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  existence,  seems  to  have  been  her  chief  ambition  as  a woman  ; 
nor  could  any  language  on  these  topics,  when  addressed  to  her,  be  too  complimen- 
tary, amatory,  or  glowing.  When  sixty  years  of  age,  Raleigh  thus  speaks  of  her, 
in  a letter  intended  for  her  perusal: — “ I that  was  wont  to  see  her  riding 
like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Venus,,  the  gentle  wind  blowing 
her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  checks,  like  a nymph,  sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade, 
like  a goddess,  sometimes  singing  like  an  angel,  sometimes  playing  like  Orpheus ; 
behold  the  sorrow  of  this  world  ! onceamiss  hath  bereaved  me  of  all £ and  when 
sixty-eight,  Lord  Mountjoy,  Lord  Deputy  of-  Ireland,  thus  addresses  her:  — 
“ When  I have  done  all  that  I can,  the  uttermost  effects  of  my  labours  dot*  a p pea  re 
so  little  to  my  own  zeale  to  doe  more,  that  I am  often  ashamed  to  present  them 
unto  your  faire  and  royall  eyes.  I beseeche  your  Majestic  to  thinkc,  that  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance,  my  affection  will  not  suffer  me  to  commit  so  grosse 
a fault  against  your  service,  as  to  doe  any  thing,  for  the  which  I am  notable  to 
give  you  a very  good  account,  the  which,  above  all  things,  I desire  to  do  at  your 
owne  royall  feetc,  and  that  vour  service  here,  may  give  me  leave  to  fill  my  eyes 
with  their  onely  decre  and  desired  object."  § It  was  at  the  same  advanced  period 

* Vide  Clifford’*  Malinger,  vol.  iv.  pp.  43,  44.  note  ex  Autog.  in  Bibl.  Hart 

■f  111 (i titration*,  vol  i.  p.  94. — Mr.  Douce  gives  the  title-pages  of  several  publication*  of  this  kind,  in 
15S8,  1591,  1598,  and  1599;  and,  lastly,  deM*ribes  one  called  “The  needles  excellency,”  illustrated  with 
copper- plates,  anti  adds, — ■“  prefixed  to  the  patterns  are  sundry  poem*  in  commendation  of  the  needle,  and 
describing  the  character*  of  ladies  who  have  been  eminent  for  their  skill  in  needle-work,  among  which  are 
Queen  Bluabeth  ami  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  These  poem*  were  composed  by  John  Taylor,  the  water 
poet.  It  apfienr*  that  the  work  (in  1640}  had  gone  through  twelve  impressions,  and  yet  a copy  is  now 
scarcely  to  be  inet  with.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  such  books  were  generally  cut  to 
piece*,  and  used  by  women  to  work  upon  or  transfer  to  their  samplers — It  appears  to  have  been  originally 
published  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First.”  P.  96 

t Chalmers’s  Apology,  p.  45.  from  Murdep,  p.  657.  § Mory Boa’s  Itinerary,  p,  233 
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of  life,  too,  when  the  sister  of  Lord  Essex,  interceding  for  her  brother's  life,  tells 
Her  Majesty,  — “ Early  did  I hope  tliis  morning,  to  have  had  mine  eyes  blessed 
with  your  majesty’s  beauty. — That  her  brother’s  life,  his  love,  his  service  to  her 
beauties,  did  not  deserve  so  hard  a punishment.  That  he  would  l>e  disabled 
from  ever  serving  again  his  sacred  goddess!  whose  excellent  beauties  and  perfec- 
tions ought  to  feel  more  compassion.” 

Her  affectation  of  youth,  in  order  to  render  language  such  as  this  somewhat 
appropriate,  was  carried  to  the  most  ridiculous  excess;  ‘'there  is  almost  none," 
remarks  Harrington,  “ that  war  ted  in  Queene  Elizabeth's  court,  and  observed 
any  thing,  but  can  tell  that  it  pleased  her  much  to  seeme  and  to  be  thought,  and 
to  be  told,  that  she  looked  younge and  he  then  relates,  in  illustration  of  his  asser- 
tion, that  when  Bishop  Rudd  preached  before  the  Queen,  in  Lent,  I59G,  after 
giving  an  arithmetical  description,  with  a manifest  allusion  to  Her  Majesty,  of  the 
grand  climaoterical  year,  he  put  a prayer  into  the  mouth  of  the  Queen,  in'which 
she  is  represented  as  <|uoting,  with  reference  to  herself,  the  following  passage  from 
Ecclesiastes:  When  the  grinders  shall  he  few  in  number,  and  they  wax  darkc 
that  lookeout  of  the  windowes,  etc.,  and  the  daughters  of  singing  shall  lie  abased  ; 
but,  the  sermon  being  concluded,  “ the  Queene  (as  the  manner  was)  opened  the 
window  ( of  her  closet ),  hut  she  was  so  far  from  giving  him  thanks,  or  good 
countenance,  that  she  said  plainly,  * he  should  have  kept  his  arithmetick  for 
himselfe;  but  I see  (said  she)  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  tins  wisest  men ;’  and  so 
Went  away  for  the  time  discontented."  Thro*  days  afterwards,  however,  she 
declared  before  Harrington  and  her  courtiers,  that  “ the  good  bishop  was  deceived 
in  supposing  she  was  so  decayed  in  her  limbs  and  senses,  as  himselfe,  perhaps, 
and  other  of  that  age  are  wont  to  be;  she  thankt  God  that  neither  her  slomache 
nor  strength,  nor  her  voyce  for  singing,  nor  fingering  for  instruments,  nor  lastly, 
her  sight  was  any  whit  decayed.”  “ 

Her  strength  and  agility,  she  endeavoured  to  prove,  were  not  diminished,  bv 
dancing,  or  attempting  to  dance,  to  nearly  the  end  of  her  reign.  Being  present 
at  Lord  Herbert’s  marriage,  in  1GOO,  after  supper,  dancing  commenced  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  masques;  and  Mrs.Fetlon,  one  of  the  masquers,  “ went  to  the 
Queen,  and  woed  her  to  dawnce.  Her  Majesty  asked  what  she  was?  Affection, 
she  said.  Affection,  said  the  Queen,  is  false.  Yet  her  Majestic  rose  and 
dawnced  ?”•)■  She  was  now  in  her  sixty-ninth  year! 

Nor  was  she  less  artful  than  vain  ; cunning  and  finesse  might  be  often  necessary- 
in  her  political  capacity,  but  she  carried  the  same  wiliness  and  duplicity  into  all 
the  relations  of  private  life.  Sir  John  Harrington  has  admirably  drawn  her  dis- 
position in  these  respects,  and  has  painted  her  blandishments,  her  mutability  of 
temper,  and  her  deceptive  conduct,  with  a masterly  pencil. 

“ Hir  mynde,”  be  observes,  “was  oftime  like  the  gentle  airc  that  eomclbc  from  the  westerly 
poinle  in  a summer’s  morn  : 'l was  sweelc  and  refreshings  lo  all  arounde  her; — again,  she  couldo 
pule  forthc  suebe  alteracions, — as  lefte  no  doublynges  whose  daughter  she  was. — By  art  and  ha- 
lure  together  so  blended,  it  was  diflirulte  to  fynde  hir  right  humour  at  any  tyme ; — for  few  knew 
how  to  aim  their  shaft  against  her  running. — I have  seen  her  smile,”  he  adds,  “soothe  with  great 
semblance  of  good  likinge  to  all  arounde,  and  cause  everie  one  to  open  his  moslc  inwardc  thought 
lo  her ; w hen,  on  a sudden,  she  would  ponder  in  pryvatc  on  what  had  passed,  write  down  all  their 
opinions,  draw  them  out  as  occasion  required,  and  sometyme  disprove  lo  their  faces  what  had 
been  delivered  a month  before.  Hence  she  knew  every  one’s  parte,  and  by  thus  Juhmge,  as 
Hatton  sayed,  she  caught  many  poor  Osh,  who  little  knew  what  snare  was  laid  for  them.”  f 

Of  her  boundless  inclination  to  cirrumvent  and  deceive,  a most  ludicrous  in- 
stance is  related  by  Sir  Arthur  Wheldon,  w ho  tells  us,  that  when  Sir  Roger  Aston 
was  sent  with  letters  from  James  to  the  Queen  (which  was  often  the  case),  “ ho 
did  never  come  to  deliver  any  — but  he  was  placed  in  the  Lobby;  the  hangings 

• Nugte  Antiqor,  vol.  ii.  p.  216—  218.  f Progresses  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  vol.  ii.  , 

f Nugx  Antiqiur,  vol  i.  p.  355.357 — 35D. 
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firing  turned  him  (lifted  up),  where  lie  might  see  the  Queene  dancing  to  a little 
fiddle,  which  was  to  no  other  end,  than  he  should  tell  his  master  by  her  youthfull 
disposition,  how  likely  he  was  to  come  to  the  possession  of  the  Crown  he  so  much 
thirsted  after.  ” * 

Extreme  jealousy  was  another  leading  feature  in  the  manners  of  Elizabeth, 
which,  far  from  being  the  result  of  her  exalted  rank,  was,  indeed,  most  apparent  in 
her  domestic  life  and  relations.  She  could  bear  no  female  near  her  who,  in 
beauty,  accomplishments,  or  dress,  was  likely  cither  to  surpass  or  rival  her;  and 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  may  be  attributed  rather  to  an  inextinguishable 
envy  of  her  personal  charms,  than  to  any  apprehensions  of  the  establishment  of 
her  claim  to  the  throne  of  England.  ■ llow  anxious  she  was  to  be  thought  more 
beautiful  and  accomplished  than  hersister  Queen,  is  vividly  delineated  by  Sir  John 
Melvill,  who,  in  his  numerous  interviews  with  Elizabeth,  during  his  residence  in 
London,  describes  her  as  changing  her  dress  for  him  every  day ; as  dancing  before 
him,  and  playing  on  the  virginals,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
he  thought  she  or  Mary  most  excelled  in  dress,  dancing,  and  music.  She  even 
went  so  far  as  to  enquire,  whether  ho  considered  her  hair  or  his  mistress's  to  bo 
the  fairest  and  most  entitled  to  admiration,  and,  at  length,  asked  him  which  was 
tallest,  and,  on  his  answ  ering,  that  the  Scottish  Queen  surpassed  her  in  height, — 
“Then,”  saith  she,  “ she  is  too  high;  for  I myself  am  neither  too  high,  nor  too 
low.” 

Nothing  is  better  known  in  our  history  than  Elizabeth’s  personal  chastisement 
of  the  unhappy  Earl  of  Essex;  and  so  little,  indeed,  was  she  accustomed,  on  any 
occasion,  to  the  control  of  her  passions,  that  her  courtiers  daily  dreaded  similar 
inflictions.  “ The  Queene  scemede  troubled  to  daye,"  sayg  Harrington  ; “ Hatton 
came  out  from  her  presence  with  ill  countenance,  and  pulled  me  aside  by  the 
girdle,  and  saide,  in  secret  waie,  ‘ If  you  have  any  suite  to  daie,  I prayeyou  put 
it  aside,  thesunne  doth  not  shine.’  Tis  this  accursedc  Spanishe  businessc  ; so 
will  not  I adventure  her  Ilighnesse  clmller,  lestc  she  shouldo  collar  me  also.” 

Even  in  the  expression  of  her  dislike  on  such  triv  ial  matters  as  the  cut  of  a coat, 
or  the  depth  or  a fringe,  she  spared  neither  the  public  exposure  of  her  courtiers, 
nor  the  adoption  of  the  most  masculine  and  vindictive  contempt.  “ The  Queene 
loveth  to  sec  me,”  says  Harrington,  “ in  my  laste  frize  jerkin,  and  saithe  'tis  well 
enough  cutt.  I will  have  another  made  liken  to  it.  I do  remember  she  spit  on 
Sir  Mathew’s  fringed  clothe,  and  said,  tho  fooles  wit  was  gone  to  ragges. — Heav’n 
spare  me  from  suche  jibinge.”  j: 

If  such  petulant  and  rough  treatment  fell  to  the  lot  of  her  courtiers  in  public, 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  in  private,  her  domestics,  and  ladies  of  honour,  ex- 
perienced not  a milder  fate.  Manual  correction,  indeed,  we  arc  told,  was  a fre- 
quent resource  with  Her  Majesty,  and  even  when  chiding  for  “ small  neglects,” 
Kenton  tells  us,  in  a letter  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  dated  May,  1597,  that  it  was 
“ in  such  wise,  as  to  make  these  fair  maids  often  cry  and  bewail  in  piteous  sort.”§ 
In  short,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  w ho  had  an  intimate  know  - 
ledge both  of  her  public  and  private  character,  she  “ was  more  than  a man,  and 
(in  troth)  sometyme  less  than  a woman.”** 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  possessed  many  qualities  of  the  most  exalted  rank,  and  her 
courage,  magnanimity,  prudence,  and  political  wisdom  were  such  as  to  redeem 
the  foibles  which  we  have  enumerated.  They  were  virtues,  of  which  her  suc- 
cessor was  totally  destitute;  for  the  manners  of  James  may  be  truly  painted  by 
the  epithets,  frivolity,  pusillanimity,  extravagance,  pedantry,  and  credulity. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  his  character  have’beeu  drawn  w ith  great 
strength  and  vivacity  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  description  of  an  interview  with 
this  monarch,  in  January,  1007: — 

* The  Court  anti  Character  of  Kin*  Ja  nes,  1‘Jino.  1650.  p.  5,  6. 

+ N nine  Antique,  vol.  i.  p.  176,  176.  j Ibid.  tol.  i.  p.  167. 

§ Ibid.  p.  225.  *•  Ibid  v.  345. 
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“Hcenquyrede,  ” says  he,  “mtiche  of  lernynge,  and  showede  me  hisownc  in  snche  aorle, 
as  made  me  remember  my  examiner  al  Cambridge  aforctyme.  He  sougbtc  muche  lo  knowe  my 
advances  in  philosophic;  and  utterede  profounde  senlences  of  Aristotle,  and  suche  Ivfce  wrylers, 
wltichc  1 had  never  reade,  and  which  some  arc  bolde  enoughe  lo  saye,  olbers  do  not  understand  : 
but  this  1 must  passe  hy.  The  prince  did  nowc  presse  my  readinge  to  him  parte  of  a canto  in 
Ariosto  ; praysede  my  utterance,  and  said  he  had  been  informede  of  manie,  as  lo  my  lernynge, 
in  the  (yme  of  the  (Jueene.  He  asked  me  ‘what  l tboughte  pure  wilte  was  made  of ; and  whom 
it  did  best  become  P Whether  a Kynge  shoulde  not  be  the  best  elerke  in  his  own  rounlrie ; and,  if 
ibis  lande  did  not  entertayne  goode  opinion  of  his  lernynge  and  good  wisdome?'  His  Majestie 
did  much  presse  for  my  opinion  touchinge  the  power  of  Satane  in  matter  of  witchcraft ; and  askede 
me,  with  muche  gravilie, — ' If  1 did  trulie  understande,  why  Ibe  devil  did  workc  more  with 
anciente  women  than  others  ?’  I did  not  refraine  from  a scurvey  jesle,  and  even  saide  (nolwith- 
siandinge  lo  whom  it  was  said)  that — we  were  taught  hereof  in  scripture,  where  it  Is  tolde,  that 
Ihe  devil  walkelh  in  dry  places. — His  Highuesse  tolde  me  the  Queene  his  mothers  deatbe  was 
visible  in  Scotlande  before  it  diil  really  happen,  being,  as  be  saide,  ‘ spoken  of  in  secrete  by  those 
whose  power  of  sight  presentede  lo  them  a btuodie  hcade  dancinge  in  Ihe  aire.’  He  then  did 
remarke  muche  on  this  gifle,  and  saide  he  had  soughlc  out  of  certaine  bookrs  a sure  waie  toaltalne 
knowledge  of  future  chances.  Hcreat,  he  namerlc  many  bnokes,  which  I did  not  knowe,  nor  by 
whom  written  ; but  advisedc  me  not  to  consult  some  authors  which  woulde  leade  me  lo  evill 
consultations — at  lenglbe  he  saide  : Now,  Sir,  you  have  scene  my  wisdome  in  some  sorle,  and  I 
have  pried  into  yours.  1 praye  you,  do  me  justice  in  your  reporte,  and  in  good  season,  I will 
not  fail  to  add  lo  your  underslandinge,  in  suche  pointes  as  I may  e find  you  lacke  amendment.”  * 

This  is  an  extract  which  lays  open  the  heart  of  James,  and  speaks  volumes  on 
the  subject. 

The  manners  of  the  reigning  monarch  imperceptibly  give  a colouring  to  those 
of  every  class  of  society,  stronger  in  proportion  to  its  approximation  to  the  source; 
a remark  which  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  females  of  the  reign  of  Elizaheth,  those 
especially  who  constituted,  or  wrere  near,  the  court,  copying,  according  to  their 
ability,  the  virtues,  accomplishments,  and  foibles  of  the  Queen.  They  w ere  learned, 
skilled  in  needle-work,  and  wrote  a beautiful  hand,  in  emulation  of  the  Queen’s, 
which,  in  the  earlier  period  of  her  life,  was  peculiarly  elegant ; hut  they  were, 
also,  vain,  capricious,  and  in  their  habits  and  language  often  masculine  and  coarse. 

It  was  customary  for  ladies  of  the  first  rank  to  give  manual  correction  to  their 
servants  of  both  sexes  ; a practice  of  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  an  instance 
in  his  Twelfth-Night,  where  Maria,  alluding  to  Malvolio’a  whimsical  appearance, 
says,  “ I know  my  lady  will  strike  him.”  (Act  iii.  sc.  2.)  Nor  were  often  their 
daily  occupations,  or  their  language,  when  provoked,  in  the  least  degree  more 
feminine ; we  are  told  that  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  “ was  a builder, 
a buyer  and  seller  of  estates,  a money  lender,  a farmer,  and  a merchant  of  lead, 
coals  and  timber and  iter  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Gilbert,  seventh  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  sent  the  following  message  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  with  whom 
she  had  quarrelled,  by  one  George  Williamson,  which  message  was 

“ Delivered  by  Ihe  said  Williamson,  February  15,  1592,  in  the  presence  of  certain  persons 
whose  names  were  subscribed — ' Aly  Lady  hath  commanded  me  lo  say  thus  much  to  you.  That 
though  you  be  more  wretched,  vile,  and  miserable,  than  any  creature  living  ; and  for  your 
wickedness,  become  more  ugly  in  shape  lhan  the  vilest  load  in  the  world  ; and  one  to  whom  none 
of  reputation  would  vouchsafe  lo  send  any  message ; yet  she  hath  thought  good  to  send  thus  much 
!u  you — that  she  be  contented  you  should  live  (and  doth  nowaies  wish  your  death),  but  to  this 
cud  : that  all  the  plagues  and  miseries  lhal  may  befall  any  man  may  light  upon  such  a caitifT  as 
you  are ; and  that  you  should  live  to  have  all  your  friends  forsake  you  ; and,  wilboul  your  great 
repentance,  which  she  lookelh  not  for  because  your  hath  been  so  bad,  you  will  he  damned  per- 
petually in  hell  fire.'  Willi  many  olhcr  opprobrioua  and  halefnll  words,  which  could  not  be 
remembered,  becanse  the  bearer  would  deliver  it  but  once,  as  he  said  be  was  commanded  ; but 
said  il  he  had  failed  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  speaking  it  more  mildly,  and  not  in  terms  of  such 
disdain  as  he  was  commanded."  + 


• Nuete  Antique,  voi.  i.  n.  367 — 370. 

t Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  xviii.  xix.  from  a MS.  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Sir  Richard  Kaye,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
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Of  the  male  population  of  this  period,  the  manners  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pounded from  the  characters  of  the  two  sovereigns.  Like  Elizabeth,  they  were 
brave,  magnanimous,  and  prudent;  and  sometimes,  like  James,  credulous,  curious, 
and  dissipated.  On  the  virtues,  happily  from  their  notoriety,  there  is  little  occa- 
sion to  comment ; foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  bearing  testimony  to  their  ex- 
istence : thus  Hentzner  tells  us, — “ The  English  are  serious,  like  the  Germans  ; 
— they  are  powerful  in  the  (ield,  successful  against  their  enemies,  impatient  of 
any  thing  like  slavery.”  * But  of  the  foibles  and  vices,  as  more  evanescent  and 
mutable,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  a few  particulars. 

Of  the  credulity  and  superstition  which  abounded  during  this  era,  and  which 
had  been  fostered  by  the  weakness  of  James,  a sufficient  detail  has  already  been 
given  in  a former  part  of  this  work  ; and  we  shall  here  merely  add,  that  Alche- 
mistrv  was  one  of  the  foolish  pursuits  of  the  day.  Seot,  who  has  devoted  the 
fourteenth  book  of  his  treatise  on  the  “ Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,”  to  this  subject, 
tells  us  that  the  admirable  description  given  by  Chaucer  of  this  folly,  in  his  Cha- 
nones  Yemannes  prologue  and  tale,  still  strictly  applied  to  its  cultivators  in  1584, 
who  continued  to 

“ leoke  ill-favouredlic, 

Ami  were  alwaies  tired  bsggarlie, 

So  as  by  smelling  and  tbredbare  a ra It'. 

Those  folke  are  kuovvue  and  discerned  alwaie."f 

An  insatiable  curiosity  for  seeing  strange  sights,  and  hearing  strange  adventures, 
together  with  an  eager  desire  for  visiting  foreign  countries,  prevailed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  who  has,  in  several  parts  of  his 
works,  satirized  these  propensities  with  much  humour,  in  the  Tempest,  for  in- 
stance, he  has  held  up  to  scorn  the  first  of  these  foibles  in  an  admirable  strain  of 
sarcasm:  — “ A strange  fishl  Were  I in  England  nowr  (as  once  I was),  and  had 
but  this  fish  painted,  not  a holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a piece  of  silver; 
there  would  this  monster  make  a man ; any  strange  beast  there  makes  a man  : 
when  they  will  not  give  a doit  to  relieve  a lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to 
see  a dead  Indian  (act  ii.  sc.  '1)  a passage  which  Mr.  Douce  has  very  appositely 
illustrated  by  a quotation  from  Batman.  “ Of  late  years,"  says  the  Gothic  Pliny, 
“ there  hath  been  brought  into  England,  the  cases  or  skinnes  of  such  crocodiles 
to  be  scene,  and  much  money  given  for  the  sight  thereof;  the  policy  of  strangers 
laugh  at  our  folly,  either  that  we  are  too  wealthy,  or  else  that  we  know  not  how 
to  bestow  our  money.”  £ 

Of  the  influence  arising  from  the  relation  of  strange  adventures,  we  have  a 
striking  proof  in  the  character  of  Othello,  who  won  the  affections  of  his  mistress 
by  the  detail  of  his  “ hair-breadth  scapes.:”  — 

“ Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  desarts  idle, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven 
It  was  ‘ his’  hint  to  speak.”  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  conversation  of  this  period  very  frequently  turned 
upon  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  travellers,  whose  voyages  to,  and  travels  in  the 
New  NVorld  then  occupied  much  of  the  public  attention.  Exaggeration,  from  a 
love  of  importance,  too  often  accompanied  these  narratives,  a license  which  our 
poet  has  happily  ridiculed  in  the  following  lines: — 

—————————  u When  we  were  boys, 

NVho  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp’d  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 


* llcntincr’a  Travels,  p.  63.  64. 

1*  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  4to.  p.  355,  356. — Scot  has  take  t great  liberties  with  the  tett  of  Chaucer, 
both  in  modernising  the  language,  and  in  tacking  together  widely  separated  line*  and  couplets. 

| Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p 14.— Batman  upon  Iiartholome,  fol.  360  b. 
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Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we  find 
Each  putter-out  on  five  for  out*,  will  bring  us 

Good  warraut  of.**  Tempt tt.  Act  iii.  sc.  S. 

The  close  of  this  passage  alludes  to  a practice  then  common  among  the  nume- 
rous travellers  of  those  times,  of  putting  out  their  money,  especially  when  about 
to  undertake  a long  and  hazardous  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  exorbitant 
interest  on  their  return:  a custom  which,  Moryson  informs  us,  originated  among 
the  nobility,  but  before  1617  had  become  frequent  even  with  men  of  base  con- 
dition. Thus  we  find  Ben  Jonson,  in  1599,  representing  Puntarvolo,  in  “ Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  disclosing  such  a scheme: — “ 1 do  intend,”  says  he, 
“ this  year  of  jubilee  coming  on,  to  travel:  and,  because  I will  not  altogether  go. 
go  upon  expense,  I am  determined  to  put  forth  some  five  thousand  pound,  to  be 
paid  me  fee  for  one,  upon  the  return  of  myself,  my  wife,  and  my  dog  from  the 
Turk's  court  in  Constantinople.  If  all  or  either  of  us  miscarry  in  the  journey,  'tis 
gone:  if  we  be  successful,  why  there  will  be  five  and  twenty  thousand  pound  to 
entertain  time  withal."  Act  ii.  sc.  3.  . 

To  such  a height  had  this  passion  for  travelling  attained,  that  those  who  were 
not  able  to  accomplish  a distant  expedition,  crossed  over  to  France  or  Italy,  ond 
gave  themselves  as  many  airs  on  their  return,  as  if  they  had  been  to  the  antipodes ; 
a species  of  affectation  which  Shakspeare  acutely  satirizes  in  the  following  terms  : 
— “ Farewell,  monsieur  traveller;  look,  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits ; disable 
all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost 
chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are;  or  I will  scarce  think  yog 
have  swam  in  a gondola.”  * 

An  equally  severe  castigation  has  been  bestowed  on  these  superficial  ramblers, 
in  “ Observations  and  Discourses,"  published  by  Edward  Blount,  in  1 <'.-20,  who 
informs  us,  that  their  discourse  made  them  every  where  ridiculous.  “ The  name 
of  English  gelding,"  he  adds,  “frights  them;  and  thence  they  take  occasion  to  fall 
into  the  commendation  of  a mule,  or  an  ass.  A pasty  of  venison  makes  them  sweat, 
and  then  swear  that  the  only  delicacies  be  mushrooms,  or  caveare,  or  snails.  A toast 
in  beer  or  ale  drives  them  into  madness;  and  so  to  declaim  against  the  absurd  and 
ignorantcustomsoftheirown  country,  and  thereupon  digress  into  thecommendation 
of  drinking  their  wine  refreshed  with  ice  or  snow." 

The  pernicious  habit  of  gaming  had  become  almost  universal  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and,  if  we  may  credit  George  Whetstone,  had  reached  a prodigious  de- 
gree of  excess.  Speaking  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage  previous  to  the  appea- 
rance of  Shakspeare,  he  adds, 

“ But  there  are  in  the  bowels  of  this  famous  citie,  farre  more  daungerous  plays,  and  little  re- 
prehended : that  wicked  playea  of  the  dice,  first  invented  by  the  dcvill  (as  Cornelius  Agrippa 
wrytelb),  and  frequented  by  unhappy  men  : the  detestable  route,  upon  which  a thousand  villanies 
grow. 

“ The  nurses  of  tbease  (worse  than  healhenysh)  hellish  exercises  are  places  ealled  ordinary 
tables : of  which  there  are  in  London,  more  in  nomber  to  honour  Ibe  devyll,  than  churches  to 
serve  the  living  Hod. 

“ I constantly  determine  to  crosse  the  streets,  where  these  vile  houses  (ordinaries)  arc  planted, 
to  blesse  me  from  the  inliccmenls  of  them,  which  in  very  deed  arc  many,  and  the  more  dangerous 
in  that  they  please  with  a vain  hope  of  gain.  Insomuch  on  a time,  I heard  a distemperate  dicer 
solemnly  sweare  that  he  faithfully  beieeved,  that  dice  were  lirsl  made  of  the  hours  of  a w itch,  and 
cards  of  her  skin,  in  which  there  hath  ever  silhence  remained  an  inchantment  y'  w hosnever  once 
taketh  delight  in  either,  he  shall  never  have  power  utterly  to  leave  them,  for,  quoth  he,  1 a hun- 
dred times  vowed  to  leave  both,  yet  have  not  the  grace  to  forsake  either."  -}• 

No  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  this  ruinous  habit  seems  to  have  been  omitted, 
and  we  find  the  modern  mode  of  gambling,  by  taking  the  odds,  to  have  been  fully 

• As  You  Like  It,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

+ w The  Enemie  to  Vuthryfliueasc  : publishing  by  Lawes,  documents  and  disciplines.  &e.  By  George 
Wnetstons,  Gent.  Printed  ut  London  by  Kichnrd  Jones,  1586.”  4lo.  p.  24  32. — Vide  British  bibiiogrn- 
pher,  vol.  iii.  p.  601 — 604. 
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established  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; for  Gilbert  Talbot, 
writing  to  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  on  May  the  15th,  1579,  after  in- 
forming His  Lordship,  that  the  matter  of  the  Queen’s  marriage  with  Monsieur  “ is 
growne  very  colde,”  subjoins,  “ and  yet  I know  a man  may  take  a thousande 
pounds,  in  this  towne,  to  be  bounde  to  pay  doble  so  muche  when  Mons.  cumethe 
into  Inglandc,  and  treble  so  muche  when  he  marryethe  the  Q.  Ma“\,  and  if  he 
nether  doe  the  one  nor  the  other,  to  gayne  the  thousande  poundes  cleare.” 

Duelling,  at  this  period,  from  its  frequency,  had  given  rise  to  a complicated 
system  of  rules  for  its  regulation,  and  to  fixed  schools  forits  practiceand  improve- 
ment. The  “ Noble  Science  of  Defence,”  as  it  was  called,  included  three  degrees, 
a Master's,  a Provost’s,  and  a Scholar’s,  and  for  each  of  these  a regular  prize  was 
played.  In  order,  also,  to  obviate  disputes,  “ four  Ancient  Masters  of  Defence” 
were  constituted,  who  resided  “ in  the  city  of  London,”  and  to  whom  not  only 
diflicult  points  of  honour  were  referred,  hut  tribute  was  likewise  paid  by  all  in- 
ferior professors  of  the  science. 

Nor  were  books  wanting  to  explain,  and  to  adjust,  the  causes  and  the  modes  of 
quarrelling.  Of  these  the  two  most  celebrated  were  written  by  Saviolo  and  Caranza, 
authors  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher.  The 
absurd  minuteness  of  Saviolo's  treatise,  entitled,  “ Of  Honour  and  honourable 
Quarrels,”  4to,  1595,  has  been  ridiculed  with  exquisite  humour  in  As  You  Like  It, 
where  Touchstone  says 

“ O sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ; — we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the  seventh 
cause. 

Jag.  Hon  did  you  find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause? 

Touch.  Upon  a lie  seven  times  removed  ; — as  thus  : I did  dislike  the  cut  of  a certain  courtier’s 
beard  ; he  sent  me  word,  if  I said  his  lteard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was : This  is 
called  the  Retort  courteous.  If  I sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  semi  me 
word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself : This  is  called  the  Quip  modest.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
disabled  my  judgment : This  is  call  d the  Reply  churlish.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 
answer,  I spake  not  true : This  is  call’d  the  Reproof  valiant.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
would  say,  I lie  : This  is  call'd  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome : and  so  to  the  Lie  circumstantial , 
and  the  Lie  direct  — All  these  you  may  avoid,  hut  the  lie  direct ; and  you  may  avoid  that  too,  with 
an  If.  I knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a quarrel ; hut  when  the  parties  were  met 
themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  If,  as,  If  you  said  so,  then  I said  so:  and  they  shook 
hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker ; much  virtue  in  If.” — Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Nor  is  this  much  exaggerated ; forSaviolo  has  a chapter  on  the  Diversity  of  Lies, 
and  enumerates  the  “Lie  certain,”  the  “conditional  Lie,”  the  “Lie  in  general," 
the  “Lie  in  particular,”  the  “foolish  Lie,”  and  the  “returning  back  of  the 
Lie.” 

A taste  for  gossiping,  as  well  amongst  the  male  as  femalescx,  was  more  than 
usually  prevalent  at  this  epoch.  An  anonymous  writer  of  1620,  speaking  of  male 
gossips,  describes  their  trilling  and  vexatiously  intrusive  manners,  in  a way  which 
leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  evil  was  severely  felt,  and  of  great  magnitude  : 

“ ll  is  a wonder,”  says  he,  “ to  see  what  multitudes  there  be  of  all  sorts  lhal  make  this  their 
only  business,  and  in  a manner  spend  their  whole  lime  in  compliment;  as  if  Ihey  were  born  to  no 
other  end,  bred  to  no  other  purpose,  had  nothing  else  to  do,  than  to  be  a kind  of  living  walking 
ghosts,  to  haunt  and  persecute  others  with  unnecessary  observation. — 

“ If  these  giddy  goers  be  forced  to  give  a reason  for  their  wheeling  up  and  down  the  streets, 
their  answer  is,  they  know  not  else  how  to  pass  their  lime.  Aud  how  tedious  it  is,  for  a man 
that  accounts  his  hours,  to  be  subject  to  these  vacancies,  and  apply  himself  to  lose  a day  with  such 
time- passers  ; who  neither  come  for  business,  nor  out  of  trne  friendship,  but  only  to  spcDd  the 
day  ; as  if  one  had  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  supply  their  idle  time ! — 

“ After  Ihey  have  asked  you  how  you  do,  and  told  some  old  or  fabulous  news,  laughed  twice 
or  thrice  in  your  face,  and  censured  those  they  know  you  love  not  (when,  pcradvcnlure,  the  neit 
place  they  go  to,  is  to  them— where  they  will  be  as  courteous  to  you);  spoke  a few  words  of 
fashions  and  alterations  ; — made  legs  and  postures  of  the  last  edition  ; with  three  or  four  diminu- 
tive oaths  and  protestations  of  their  service  and  observance  ; they  then  retire.” 

The  diminutive  oaths,  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  quotation,  were,  unfortu- 
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nately,  considered  as  ornaments  of  conversation,  and  adopted  hy  both  sexes,  in  or- 
der to  give  spirit  and  vivacity  to  their  language ; a shocking  practice,  which  seems 
to  have  been  rendered  fashionable  by  the  very  reprehensible  habit  of  the  Queen, 
whose  oaths  were  neither  diminutive  nor  fare ; for  it  is  said,  that  she  never  spared 
an  oath  in  public  speech  or  private  conversation  when  she  thought  it  added 
energy  to  cither.  After  this  example  in  the  highest  classes,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised when  Stubbes  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that,  “if 
they  speake  hut  three  or  four  words,  yet  they  must  be  interlaced  with  a bloudie 
oath  or  two.” 

These  abominable  expletives  appear  to  have  formed  no  small  share  of  the  lan- 
guage of  compliment,  a species  of  simulation  which  was  carried  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height  in  the  days  of  our  poet : thus  Marston,  describing  the  finished  gallant, 
says,  — 

«— — '*  Mark**  nothing  but  his  clothes, 

His  new  stainpt  complement;  his  cannon  oathes ; 

Marke  those.”  * 

Decker,  apostrophising  the  courtiers  of  his  day,  and  playing  upon  a term  of 
Guido's  musical  scale,  exclaims,  — “You  courtiers,  that  do  nothing  but  sing  the 
gamut  A-Re  of  complimental  courtesy  f and  Shakspcare,  painting  this 

— — — “ sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age’s  tooth, 

represents  the  Bastard  in  his  King  John,  thus  addressing  a travelled  fop: — 

— “ My  dear  sir, 

(Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  t begin), 

/ shall  beseech  you — That  is  question  now , 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  A B C book 
O sir,  says  answer,  at  your  best  command; 

At  your  employment ; at  your  service , sir : 

No , sir , says  question,  /,  secret  sir , at  yours : 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment  ; 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Appennines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po), 

It  draws  toward  supper.’1  Act  i.  ae,  1. 

“ What  a deal  of  tynamon  and  ginger  is  sacrificed  to  dissimulation,"  observes  Sir  William 
Cornwallis  in  1601.  “ O,  how  blessed  do  I take  mine  eyes  for  presenting  me  with  this  sight ! 
O Signior,  the  star  that  governs  my  life  is  contentment,  give  me  leave  to  interre  myself  in  your 
arms ! — Not  so,  sir,  it  is  too  unworthy  an  inclosure  to  rontain  such  preciousness,”  &c.  This, 
and  a cup  of  drink,  makes  ihc  time  as  Gt  for  a departure  as  can  be.”£ 

A peculiar  species  of  compliment  existed  among  the  scientific  and  literary  cha- 
racters of  our  author’s  times,  in  permitting  those  who  looked  up  to  them  w ith  re- 
verence and  esteem,  to  address  them  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  Father; 
adopting  them,  in  fact,  as  their  literary  olTspring,  and  designating  them,  in  their 
works,  hy  the  title  of  sons.  In  conformity  with  this  custom,  Ben  Jonson  adopted 
not  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  for  his  sons,  among  whom  were,  Cart- 
right,  Randolph,  Brume,  etc.  ; and  the  practice  continued  to  be  observed  until  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  Tor  in  1070,  Charles  Cotton  dedicated  his  Com- 
plete Angler  to  his  “most  worthy  father  and  friend,  Mr.  Izaak  Walton,  the 
elder;”  and  says  in  the  body  of  his  work,  “ he  gives  me  leave  to  call  him  Father, 
and  I hope  is  not  yet  ashamed  of  his  Adopted  Son.” 

This  complimental  paternity  Shakspcare  has  introduced  in  his  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  where  Ajax,  addressing  Nestor,  says,  — “Shall  I call  you  father?”  to 
which  the  venerable  Grecian  replies,  “Ay,  my  good  son." 

To  this  sketch  of  manners,  we  shall  add  a brief  account  of  some  customs,  which 

• Scourge  of  VilUnie,  1599.  book  ii.  wit.  7.  t Qull’s  Horn-book,  |i.  15. 

i E»«ayea  by  Sir  William  Cornwallyct,  Essay  28.  * 
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more  peculiarly  belong  to  the  province  of  Police,  commencing  with  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  attendant  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  entrance  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  pageantry  and  magnificence  which  once  accompanied  this  periodical  assump- 
tion of  power,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  description,  taken  from  a 
manuscript  written  in  1575: — 

“ The  day  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude  he  (the  Mayor)  cntrelh  into  his  estate  and  olTycc:  and  tho 
next  daic  following  he  goeth  by  water  to  Westmynsler,  in  most  tryumphlyke  manner.  His  harge 
beingc  garnished  with  the  armes  of  the  citie : and  nerc  the  sayd  barge  goeth  a shyppbote  of  tho 
Queeucs  Ma“",  bcinge  trymed  upp,  and  rigged  Ijke  a shippe  of  warre,  with  dyvers  peees  of  ordi- 
nance, standards,  penous,  and  targclls  of  the  proper  armes  of  the  sayd  Mayor,  the  armes  of  the 
Line,  of  his  company;  and  of  the  maurchair.il*  adventurers,  or  of  the  staple,  or  of  the  company 
of  the  newe  trades  ; next  before  hym  goeth  the  barge  of  the  h very  of  his  owne  company,  decked 
with  their  owne  proper  armes,  then  the  bachclers  barge,  and  so  all  the  companies  in  London,  in 
order,  every  one  havinge  their  owne  proper  barge  garnished  with  the  armes  of  their  company. 
And  so  passinge  alonge  the  Thamise,  landelh  at  Weslmynsler,  where  he  taketh  his  othe  in 
Thexcheker.  bcflorc  the  judge  there  (which  is  one  of  the  chiefe  judges  of  England),  which  done, 
he  returncth  by  water  as  afforsayd,  and  landelh  at’  Powles  wharfe,  where  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  Aldermen  take  their  horses,  and  in  great  pompe  passe  through  the  greale  slrecte  of  the 
citie,  called  Cheapside.  And  fyrste  of  all  comelh  ij  great  estandarls,  one  having  the  armes  of  tho 
citie,  and  the  other  the  armes  of  the  Mayor’s  company  : next  them  ij  drommes  and  a (lute,  then 
an  ensign  of  the  citie,  and  then  about  lix  or  Ixxx  poore  men  marchinge  ij  and  two  tngeather  in 
blewe  gowncs,  with  redd  sleeves  and  capps,  every  one  bearingea  pyke  and  a target,  wheron  is 
paynted  the  armes  of  all  them  that  have  byn  Mayor  of  the  same  company  that  this  newe  mayor  is 
of.  Then  ij  banners,  one  of  the  kynges  armes,  the  other  of  the  Mayor’s  owne  proper  armes.  Then 
a sett  of  haulboits  playinge,  and  after  them  cerlayne  wyfflers,  in  velvelt  cotes,  and  chaynes  of 
golde,  with  white  staves  in  their  handes,  then  the  pageant  of  tryumphe  rychly  decked,  whereuppon 
by  ccrlaync  fygures  and  wrytinges,  some  matter  touchinge  justice,  and  the  office  of  a maieslrale  is 
represented.  Then  xvj  trumpeters,  viij  and  viij  in  a company,  havinge  banners  of  the  Mayor’s 
company.  Then  ccrtayne  wj  fliers  in  velvet  coles  and  chaynes,  with  white  staves  as  aforesayde. 
Then  the  bnchelers  ij  and  two  together,  in  longe  gownen,  with  crymson  hoodes  on  their  shoulders 
of  sattyn  ; which  bachclcrs  are  chosen  every  yeare  of  the  same  company  that  the  Mayor  is  of  (but 
not  of  the  lyvery),  and  serve  as  gentlemen  on  that  and  other  festival!  daics,  to  wayle  on  the  Mayor, 
beingc  in  nomber  accordingc  to  the  quanlelie  of  the  company,  sometimes  sixty  or  one  hundred. 
After  them  xij  trompetrrs  more,  with  banners  of  the  Mayor's  company,  then  the  dromme  and  (lute 
of  the  citie,  and  an  ensigne  of  the  Mayor's  company,  and  after,  the  wayles  of  the  citie  in  blewe 
gownes,  redd  sleeves  and  cappcs,  every  one  havinge  his  silver  collcr  about  his  neck.  Then  they 
of  the  liverey  in  their  longe  gownes,  every  one  havinge  his  hood  on  his  lefle  shoulder,  halfe  black 
and  halfe  redd,  the  nomber  of  them  is  accordinge  to  the  greatnes  of  the  companye  whereof  they 
are.  After  them  followc  Sheriff**  officers,  and  then  the  Mayor's  officers,  with  other  officers  of 
the  citie,  as  the  comon  sargent,  and  the  chambcrlnyne  ; next  before  the  Mayor  goeth  the  sword- 
bearer,  having  on  his  headd  the  cappc  of  honor,  and  the  sworde  of  the  citie  in  his  right  hande,  in 
a riche  skabarde,  sett  with  pcarle,  and  on  his  left  hand  goeth  the  comon  cryer  of  the  citie,  with 
his  great  mace  on  his  shoulder,  all  gilt.  The  Mayor  hathe  on  a long  gowne  of  skarlet,  and  on  his 
lefle  shoulder,  a hood  of  black  velvet,  and  a riche  coffer  of  gold  of  SS.  about  his  necke,  and  with 
him  rydelh  the  olde  Mayor  also,  in  his  skarlet  gowne,  hood  of  velvet,  and  a chayne  of  golde  about 
his  neck.  Then  dll  the  Aldermen  Ij  and  ij  together  (amongst  whom  is  the  Recorder),  all  in 
skarlet  gownes;  and  those  that  have  byn  Mayors,  have  chaynes  of  gold,  the  other  have  black  vel> 
veil  tippetls.  The  ij  Sbereffes  come  last  of  all,  in  their  black  skarlet  gowncs  and  chaynes  of 
golde. 

“ In  thjs  order  they  passe  alonge  through  the  citie,  to  the  fiuyldhali,  where  they  dyne  that  dale, 
to  the  number  of  1 000  persons,  all  at  the  charge  of  the  Mayor  and  the  ij  shcreffes.  This  feast 
costclh  400/.,  whereof  the  Mayor  payelb  200/.,  and  echo  of  the  Shcreffes  100/.  Immediately  affer 
dyner,  they  go  to  the  churehc  of  St.  Paulc.  every  one  of  the  aforesaid  poore  men,  bt*nrryngc  slaCTe 
torches  and  largetts,  whiche  torches  are  lighted  when  It  is  late,  before  they  come  from  evenjnge 
prayer. 

Had  Ihe  police  of  the  city  been  as  strictly  regulated,  as  were  the  ceremonies 

* A breffe  description  of  the  Iloyall  Citie  of  London,  capitall  citie  of  this  rcalnn:  of  England.  (City  arms/* 
WrjfUi  \ Ilium  Smytlie  cilezen  ami  haberdasher  of  I«ondon,  1575”  MS.  M This  compilation, 

•ays  Mr  Hash-wood,  “form*  u quarto  volume  of  moderate  thickness,  and  was  intended  for  publication.” 
—British  Bibliographer,  vol.  i.  p.  639 — 542. 
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attending  the  inauguration  of  its  chief  magistrate,  the  inhabitants  of  London,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  would  have  had  little  cause  of  complaint,  with  regard  to 
personal  protection ; but,  though  the  Statutes  of  the  Streets  were  numerous  and 
rigid,  and  sometimes  ridiculously  minute,  for  No.  'I'l  enacts,  that  “ no  man  shall 
blowe  any  home  in  the  night,  within  this  citie,  or  whistle  after  the  hourc  of  nync 
of  the  clock  in  the  night,  under  paine  of  imprisonment,"  yet  they  were  so  ill 
executed,  that,  even  in  the  day-time,  disturbances  of  the  most  atrocious  kind 
were  deemed  matters  of  common  occurrence.  Thus  Gilbert  Talbot  and  his  wife, 
writing  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  consider  the  following  acts  of 
violence  as  trifling  matters: 

“On  Thursday  taste  (Feb.  13th,  1587),  as  my  Lorde  Rylche  was  rydynge  In  the  streates, 
there  was  one  tVyndam  that  stude  in  a dure,  and  sholte  a dagge  at  him.  thynkyngc  to  have  stayno 
him ; bnl  Cod  provyded  so  tor  my  L.  Kylche,  that  this  Wyndam  apoynlyngc  his  servante  y‘  mor- 
nynge  to  charge  his  dagge  w*  11  bulletts,  the  fellow,  doublings  he  menle  to  doe  sum  myschefe' 
w'1  it,  charged  it  only  powder  and  paper,  and  no  bulled;  and  so  this  L's  lyfe  was  thereby 
saved,  for  otherwise  ho  had  beene  slajne.  Wyndam  was  presently  taken  by  my  L.  Rytche’s 
men,  and.  beyngc  broughte  before  the  Counsell,  confessed  his  inlende,  but  Ibe  cause  of  his 
quarrel!  I knoive  not;  but  he  is  comyttcd  to  the  Towrc.  The  some  daye,  also,  as  S'  John 
Conway  Was  goynge  in  the  slreetes.  111'  Lodovykc  Grevell  came  sodenly  uppon  him,  and  stroke 
him  on  the  beild  w*  a sworde,  and  hut  for  one  of  S'  John  Conway's  men,  who  worded  the  blow, 
he  had  eutt  of  his  legges ; yet  did  he  hurtc  him  sums  hot  on  bothc  his  shynns : The  Councell  sente 
for  Lodovyko  Orevell,  ami  have  comylted  him  to  the  Marrhallcye.  1 am  forced  to  trouble 
yor  Honors  w,k  theses  tryflyngc  matters,  for  1 kuoiv  no  greater.’’* 

Yet  a suflifcient  number  of  watchmen,  constables,  and  justices  of  the  peace  was 
not  wanting.  \)f  these,  the  first  were  armed  with  halberds,  which,  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  were  called  bills,  and  they  usually  carried  a lanthorn  in  one  hand, 
and  sometimes  a bell  in  the  other,  resting  the  halberd  on  the  shoulder. -j-  Not- 
withstanding these  oflicial  characters,  however,  the  peace  of  the  city  was  fre- 
quently more  effectually  preserved  by  the  interference  of  the  apprentices,  than  by 
that  of  the  appointed  guardians  of  public  order;  for  it  appears,  from  Shakspeare’s 
dramas,  that  the  cry  of  Clubs  1 was  a signal  for  the  apprentices  to  arm  themselves 
with  these  weapons,  and  quell  the  disturbance.  Thus  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
(act  v.  sc.  3),  the  Porter’s  man  says : — “ I hit  that  woman  w ho  cried  out,  clubs! 
when  I might  see  from  far  some  forty  truncheoneers  draw  to  her  succour,  which 
were  the  hope  of  the  Strand;”  and  in  Henry  the  Sixth*  Part  the  First,  even  the 
Mayor  of  London  is  represented,  on  occasion  of  a quarrel  between  the  partizans 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  as  threatening  to  call  in 
similar  assistance : — 

“ I’ll  call  for  clubt,  if  you  will  not  away." — Act  i.  sc.  3. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Police  should  be  slack  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in 
these  days,  especially  those  resident  in  the  metropolis,  were  so  open  to  bribery, 
that  many  of  them  obtained  the  appellation  of  Basket  Justices;  nor  did  a member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  hesitate,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  describe  a 
justice  of  the  peace  as  “an  animal  who  for  half  a dozen  of  chickens  would  Tcadily 
dispense  with  a dozen  penal  laws.”  j; 

Many  customs  of  a miscellaneous  nature  might  with  ease  he  extracted  from  the 
dramas  of  our  poet ; but  to  give  them  any  relative  bearing  or  concatenation  would 
be  nearly  impossible,  and  a totally  insulated  detail  of  minute  circumstances  w ould 
prove  tedious  to  the  most  persevering  reader.  Enough,  we  trust,  has  been 
collected  to  throw  no  feeble  light  on  the  general  manners  and  modes  of  living,  of 

* I.odge  Illustrations,  vnl  ii.  p.  200. 

+ The  costume  of  the  Watchman  is  thus  represented  in  the  title-nnge  to  Decker's  "O  per  se  0."  8rc. 
4to.  1612. 

J U’E tvts's  Journals  of  Parliament,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,  p 061 . G64. 
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the  period  under  consideration,  especially  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  full  picture 
is  to  be  formed  from  a combination  of  this  with  the  similar  chapter,  in  a former 
part  of  the  work,  on  the  costume  of  rural  life. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


On  the  Diversions  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Court — The  Stage ; its  Usages  and  Economy. 

Or  the  diversions  of  the  metropolis  and  court,  some  were  peculiar,  and  some 
were  shared  in  common  with  the  country,  “ The  country  hath  his  recreations,’’ 
observes  Burton,  “ the  city  his  several  Gymnicks  and  exercises,  feasts  and  merry 
meetings." — “ What  so  pleasant  as  to  see  some  Pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at 
Coronations,  Weddings,  and  such  like  solemnities,  to  see  an  Embassadour  or  a 
Prince  met,  received,  entertained,  with  Maskcs,  Shews,  Fireworks,  etc,:'  and 
an  old  dramatic  poet,  of  1390,  gives  us  a still  more  copious  list  of  town  amuse- 
ments:— 

“ Let  nothing  that's  magnifies), 

Or  that  may  tend  to  London's  graceful  state, 

Be  unperform'd,  as  showes  and  solemne  feastes. 

Watches  in  armour,  triumphes  cresset,  light!, 

Bonelires,  belles,  and  pealea  of  ordinauAce 
And  pleasure.  See  that  plaie*  be  published, 

Mai- games  and  mashes,  with  mirth  and  miostretsie, 

Pageants  and  schoot-feastes,  bearesaud  puppet-plaies. 

“Every  palace,"  continues  Burton,  “every  city  almost,  hath  his  peculiar  walks, 
cloysters,  terraces,  groves,  theatres,  pageants,  games,  and  several  recreations;”^ 
and  we  purpose,  in  this  chapter,  giving  some  account  of  the  leading  articles  thus 
enumerated,  but  more  particularly  of  the  stage,  as  being  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  design  and  texture  of  our  work. 

As  the  principal  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  discussion  will  be  the  amuse- 
ments usually  appropriated  to  the  capital ; those  which  it  has  in  common  with 
the  country  shall  be  first  enumerated,  though  in  a more  superficial  way. 

Of  these,  card-playing  seems,  to  have  been  as  universal  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
as  in  modern  times,  and  carried  on,  too,  with  the  same  ruinous  consequences  to 
property  and  morals  ; for  though  Stowe  tells  us,  when  commemorating  the 
customs  of  London,  that  “from  All-Ilallows  eve  to  the  day  following  Candlemas- 
day,  there  was,  among  other  sports,  playing  at  cards  for  counters,  nails,  and 
points,  in  every  house,  more  for  pastime  than  for  gain,”  yet  wo  learn  from  con- 
temporary satirists,  from  Gosson,  Stubbes,  and  ]Northbrooke,§  that  all  ranks,  and 
especially  the  upper  classes,  were  incurably  addicted  to  gaming  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  amusement,  which  they  considered  equally  as  seductive  and  pernicious  as 
dice. 

The  games  at  cards  peculiar  to  this  period,  and  now  obsolete,  are,  1.  Primero, 
supposed  to  be  tin:  most  ancient  game  of  cards  in  England.  It  was  very  fashion- 
able in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  who  represents  Henry  the  Eighth  playing  “ at 
primero  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk;”  (Act.  v.  sc.  1.)  and  Falstaff  exclaiming  in 

* Analotnie  of  Bielaodkolf , fol.Hth  edit.  p.  171.  col.  i. 

f “ Tb#  Pleasant  and  Stately  Mornll  of  the  Three  Lordes  and  Three  Ladies  of  London,”  &c.  London, 
1590.  Vide  Strutt's  SporU  and  Pastimes,  lutroduct.,  p.  xxviii.;  and  Beloe’s  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  350, 351. 

t Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  p,  17 "2.  col.  i. 

$ u School*  of  Abuse, ” u Anatomic  of  Abuses,”  and  u Treatise  againt  Diceing,  Card -playing”  Vc. 
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the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  “ I never  prospered  since  I foreswore  myself  at 
primero.”  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

The  mode  of  playing  this  curious  game  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Strutt,  from 
Mr.  Barrington's  papers  upon  card-playing,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Archaio- 
logia: — 

“ Each  player  had  four  card*  dealt  to  hint  one  by  one,  the  leven  was  the  highest  card  in  point 
of  number  that  he  could  avail  himself  of,  which  counted  for  Iwenly-one,  ihe  sii  counted  for 
siiteen,  the  five  for  fifteen,  and  the  ace  for  Ihe  same,  but  the  two,  the  three,  and  Ihe  four, 
for  their  respective  poinls  only.  The  knave  of  heats  was  commonly  fixed  upon  for  the  quinola, 
which  the  player  might  make  what  card  or  suit  he  thought  proper;  if  the  cards  were  of  different 
suits,  (he  highest  number  won  the  primero,  if  they  were  all  of  one  colour  he  that  held  them  won 
Ihe  flush."  * 

2.  Trump,  nearly  coeval  in  point  of  antiquity  with  primero,  and  introduced  in 
“Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,”  a comedy,  first  acted  in  1561,  where  Dame  Chat, 
addressing  Diccon,  says, — 

“ We  be  fast  set  at  trump,  man,  hard  by  the  lyre ; ” 

and  we  learn  from  Decker  that,  in  1612,  it  wa;  much  in  vogue  : — 

“To  speake,”  be  remarks,  “of  all  the  sleights  used  by  card-players  in  all  sorts  of  games 
would  but  weary  you  that  arc  to  read,  and  bee  but  a lhanklessc  and  unplcasing  labour  for  me  to 
set  them  down-  Omitting,  therefore,  the  deceipts  practised  (even  in  the  fay  rest  and  most  civ  ill 
companies)  at  Primero,  Saint  Maw,  Trump,  aud  such  like  games,  1 will,  &c.”  + 

3.  Gleek.  This  game  is  alluded  to  twice  by  Shakspeare;  £ and  from  a passage 
in  Cook's  “Green's  Tu  Quoquc,”  appears  to  have  been  held  in  much  esteem  : — 

“ Scat.  Come,  gentlemen,  what  is  your  game? 

Staines.  Why,  gleek  ; that's  your  only  game;  " 

it  is  then  proposed  to  play  either  at  twelve-penny  gleek,  or  crown  gleek. § 

To  these  may  he  added,  Gresco,  Mount  Saint,  New  Cut,  Knave  out  of  Doors, 
and  Ruff,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  old  plays,  and  were  favourites  among  our 
ancestors.** 

Tables  and  Dice,  enumerated  by  Burton  after  cards,  include  some  games  un- 
known to  the  present  day  ; such  as  tray-trip,  mum-chance,  philosopher’s  game, 
novum,  etc. ; the  first  is  noticed  by  Shakspeare  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  appears, 
from  a note  by  Mr.  Tyrwhilt,  to  have  been  a species  of  draughts  ; the  second  was. 
also  a game  at  tables,  and  is  coupled  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  “ Alchemist”  with 
tray-trip  ; the  third  is  mentioned  by  Burton,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Strutt  from 
a manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. — “ It  is  called,"  says  the  author,  “ ‘ a num- 
ber fight,’  because  in  it  men  fight  and  strive  together  by  the  art  of  counting  or  num- 
bering how  one  may  take  his  adversary’s  king  and  erect  a triumph  upon  the  de- 
ficiency of  his  calculations  and  the  fourth  is  introduced  by  Shakspeare  in  Love's 
Labour’s  Lost  (Act  v.  sc.  2) ; “ it  was  properly  called  Novum  quinque,”  remarks 
Mr.  Douce,  “ from  the  two  principal  throws  of  the  dice,  nine  and  five  ; — was  called 
in  French  Quinque-nove,  ami  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Flanders.” 

The  immoralities  to  which  dice  have  given  birth,  we  are  authorised  in  consider- 
ing, from  ttie  proverbial  phraseology  of  Shakspeare,  to  have  been  as  numerous  in 

* Snort*  and  Pastimes,  4to.  1810,  p.  291,  292.  *f*  Be  I man  of  London,  sig  Ft. 

t Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  act  in  se.  1.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

§ In  the  Compleat  Gamester,  2nd  edit.  1676,  p.  90,  may  be  found  the  mode  of  playing  this  game. 

**  The  first  of  these  games  is  mentioned  in  **  Eastward  Hoc,  printed  in  1605,  and  written  by. Ben  Jonson, 
George  Chapman,  and  John  Marston ; the  second  in  the  M Dumb  Knight,”  the  production  of  Lewis  Macliiu, 
1608;  the  third  in  u A Woman  killed  with  Kindness,”  written  by  Thomas  I ley  wood,  1617,  where  are  nl»o 
noticed  Lodam,  Noddy,  Poet  and  Pair,  a species  of  Brag,  Knave  out  of  Doors,  and  Ruff,  this  last  being 
something  like  Whist,  *nd  played  in  four  different  ways,  under  the  names  of  English  Ruff,  French  Ruff, 
Double  Huff,  and  Wide  Huff. — Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p.  444,  445. 
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his  time  as  at  present.  The  expressions  “ false  as  dice,”*  and  “ false  as  dicers’ 
oaths,"  f will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote,  taken  from  an  anonymous 
MS.  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First : — 

“Sir  William  Herbert,  playing  at  dice  with  another  gentleman,  there  rose  some  question! 
about  a cast.  Sir  William's  antagonist  declared  it  was  a four  and  a fire ; he  as  positively  insisted 
that  it  was  a five  and  a sis  ; the  other  then  swore  with  a bitter  imprecation,  that  it  was  as  be  bad 
said ; Sir  William  then  replied,  ‘ Thou  art  a perjured  knave  ; for  give  me  a sixpence,  and  if  there 
be  a four  upon  the  dice,  1 will  return  you  a thousand  pounds at  which  the  other  was  presently 
bashed,  for  indeed  the  dice  were  false,  and  of  a high  cut,  without  a four.”  i 


Dancing  was  an  almost  daily  amusement  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth  ; the  Queen 
was  peculiarly  fond  of  this  exercise,  as  had  been  her  father  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
the  taste  for  it  became  so  general,  during  her  reign,  that  a great  part  of  the  leisure 
or  almost  every  class  of  society  was  spent,  and  especially  on  days  of  festivity,  in 
dancing. 

To  dance  elegantly  was  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  to  the  favour  of 
Her  Majesty  ; and  her  courtiers,  therefore,  strove  to  rival  each  other  in  this  pleas- 
ing accomplishment ; nor  were  their  efforts,  in  many  instances,  unrewarded.  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  we  are  told,  owed  his  promotion,  in  a great  measure,  to  his 
skill  in  dancing  ; and  in  accordance  with  this  anecdote,  Gray  opens  his  “ Long 
Story”  with  an  admirable  description  of  his  merit  in  this  department,  which,  as 
containing  a most  just  and  excellent  picture,  both  of  the  architecture  and  manners 
of  “ the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,”  as  well  as  of  the  dress  and  agility  of  the 
knight,  we  with  pleasure  transcribe.  Stoke-Pogeis,  the  scene  of  the  narrative, 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Hattons  : — 


M In  Britain’s  isle,  no  matter  where, 

An  ancient  pile  or  building  stands; 
The  Hunlingdons  and  ijallous  there 
Employ'd  the  pow’r  of  Fairy  hands 

To  raise  the  cicling's  fretted  height, 
Each  pannel  in  achievements  clothing, 
Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 


Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls, 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o’er  him, 

My  grave  Lord-Keeper  led  the  brawl* ; 

The  seal  and  maces  dauc’d  before  him. 

His  bushy  heard  and  sboc-strings  green. 

His  high-crown’d  hat  and  sattin  doublet, 
Mov'd  the  stout  heart  of  England's  Queen, 
Tbo’  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it.” 


The  Brawl,  a species  of  tlance,  here  alluded  to,  is  derived  from  the  French 
word  braule,  “ indicating,  ” observes  Mr.  Douce,  “ a shaking  or  swinging 
motion. — It  was  performed  by  several  persons  uniting  hands  in  a circle,  and 
giving  each  other  continual  shakes,  the  steps  changing  with  the  tune.  It 
usually  consisted  of  three  pas  and  a pied-joint,  to  the  time  of  four  strokes  of 
the  bow ; which,  being  repeated,  was  termed  a double  brawl.  With  this 
dance,  balls  were  usually  openod.”§ 

Shakspeare  seems  to  have  entertained  as  high  an  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  a 
French  brawl,  as  probably  did  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  when,  he  exhibited  before 
Queen  Elizabeth ; for  he  makes  Moth  in  Love's  Labour’s  Lost  ask  Armado, — 
“ Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a French  brawl  ?”  and  lie  then  exclaims, 
“ These  betray  nice  wenches.”  (Act  iii.  sc.  1.)  That  several  dances  were  in- 
cluded under  the  term  brawls,  appears  from  a passage  in  Shelton's  Don  Quixote: 
— “ After  this  there  came  in  another  artilicial  dance,  of  those  called  Brawles 
and  Mr.  Douce  informs  us,  that  amidst  a great  variety  of  brawls,  noticed  in  Thoi- 
not  Arbeau's  treatise  on  dancing,  entitled  “ Orehesographie,”  orcurs  a Scottish 
brawl ; and  he  adds  that  this  dance  continued  in  fashion  to  the  close  of  tho  seven- 
teenth century.’* 

Another  dance  of  much  celebrity  at  this  period,  was  thePavin  orPavan,  which, 
from  the  solemnity  of  its  measure,  seems  to  have  keen  held  in  utter  aversion  by 

* Winter’s  Tale,  act  i.  sc.  2.  f Hamlet,  net  iiL  so.  4 

| Strult’)i  Snorts  ami  Pastimes.|p.  27*2.  § Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

M Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  219,220. 
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Sir  Toby  Belch,  who,  in  reference  to  his  intoxicated  surgeon,  exclaims, — “ Then 
he’s  a rogue.  After  a passy-measurc,  or  a pavin,  I hate  a drunken  rogue.”  This 
is  the  text  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt;  hut  the  old  copy  reads, — “ Then  he's  a rogue,  and 
a passy  measure’s  pavvn,"  which  is  probably  correct ; for  the  pavan  was  rendered 
still  more  grave  by  the  introduction  of  the  passamezzo  air,  which  obliged  the 
dancers,  after  making  several  steps  round  the  room,  to  cross  it  in  the  middle  in 
a slow  step  or  cinque  pace.  This  alteration  of  time  occasioned  the  term  passa- 
mezzo  to  he  prefixed  to  the  name  of  several  dances  ; thus  we  read  of  the  passa- 
mezzo gailiard,  as  well  as  the  passamezzo  pavan  ; and  Sir  Toby,  by  applying  the 
latter  appellation  to  his  surgeon,  meant  to  call  him,  not  only  a rogue,  but  a solemn 
coxcomb. 

*'  The  pavan,  from  pavo,  a peacock,”  observes  Sir  J.  Hankins,  “is  a grave  and  majestick 
dance.  The  method  of  dancing  it  was  anciently  by  gentlemen  dressed  with  a cap  and  sword, 
by  those  of  the  long  robe  in  tlieir  gowns,  by  princes  in  their  mantles,  and  by  ladies  in  gowns 
with  long  trains,  the  motion  whereof  In  the  dance  resembled  that  of  a peacock’s  tail.  This 
dance  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Spaniards,  and  its  figure  is  given  with  the 
characters  lor  the  step,  in  the  Orchesographia  of  Thoinol  Arbeau. — Of  the  passamezzo  little  is  to 
be  said,  ezeept  that  it  was  a favourite  air  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  t-igon,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Barbadoes,  mentions  a passamezzo  gailiard,  which,  in  the  year  1647,  a Padre  in  that 
island  played  to  him  on  the  lute ; the  very  same,  he  says,  w ith  an  air  of  that  kind  which  in 
Shakspeare's  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  originally  played  to  Sir  John  FatslafT  and  Doll 
Tearsheet,  by  Sneak,  tbe  musician,  there  named.” 

Of  equal  gravity  with  the  “ doleful  pavin,”  as  Sir  W.  D’Avenant  calls  it,  was 
“ The  Measure,”  to  tread  which  was  the  relaxation  of  the  most  dignified  charac- 
ters in  the  state,  and  formed  a part  of  the  revelry  of  the  inns  of  court,  where  the 
gravest  lawyers  were  often  found  treading  the  measures.  Shakspeare  puns  upon 
the  name  of  this  dance,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  Scotch  jig,  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  where  he  introduces  Beatrice  telling  her  cousin  Hero, — 

“The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be  not  woo’d  in  good  lime:  if  Ihe  prince 
be  loo  important,  tell  him,  there  is  measure  in  every  thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For 
hear  me,  Hero:  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a Scotch  jig,  a measure,  and  a cinque- 
pace:  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a Scotch  jig,  and  foil  as  fantastical ; Ihe  wedding,  inan- 
nerly-modest,  as  a measure  full  of  stale  and  ancientry;  and  then  comes  repetilance.  and,  with 
bis  bad  legs,  falls  Into  the  ciuque-psee  faster,  till  he  sink  Into  bis  grave.”  Ad  I&  K-  I. 

A more  brisk  and  lively  step  accompanied  the  Canary  dance,  which  was,  like- 
wise, very  fashionable: — “l  have  seen  a medicine,”  says  Lafeu  in  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  alluding  to  the  influence  of  female  charms, — 

“ That’s  able  to  breathe  life  into  a stone ; 

Quicken  a rock,  and  matt*  you  dance,  canary , 

With  spritely  fire  and  motion  ; Act  ii.  sc.  ]. 

and  Moth  advises  Armado,  when  dancing  the  brawl,  to  “Canary  it"  with  his 
feet. 

The  mode  of  performing  this  dance,  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Douce,  from  the 
treatise  of  Thoinot  Arbeau : — 

“A  lady  is  Iskcn  out  by  a gentleman,  and  after  dancing  together  lo  the  cadences  of  Ihe  proper 
air,  he  leaps  ber  lo  Ihe  end  of  the  hall ; this  done  he  retreats  bark  lo  Ihe  original  spot,  always 
looking  at  Ibe  lady.  Then  he  makes  up  lo  her  again,  with  certain  steps,  and  retreats  as  before. 
Elis  partner  performs  the  same  ceremony,  which  is  several  times  repealed  by  both  parlies,  with 
various  strange  fantastic  steps,  very  much  in  tbe  savage  style.”  Vol.  i.  p.  221. 

Beside  the  brawl,  the  pavan,  the  measure,  and  the  canary,  several  other  dances 
were  in  vogue,  under  the  general  titles  of  corantoes,  lavoltos,  jigs,  gallinrds,  and 
fancies,  but  the  four  which  we  have  selected  for  more  peculiar  notice,  appear  to 
have  been  the  most  celebrated. 

It  is  a melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfect  state  of  civilisation  during  the  reign 


■x 
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of  Elizabeth,  that  the  barbarous  sport  of  Bear  and  Bull-baiting  should  have  been 
as  favourite  a diversion  of  the  court,  nobility,  and  gentry,  as  of  the  lowest  class 
of  society.  Indeed  it  would  appear,  from  an  order  issued  by  the  privy  council, 
in  July,  1591,  that  the  populace  had  earlier  than  their  superiors  become  tired  of 
this  cruel  spectacle,  and  had  given  a marked  preference  to  the  amusements  of  the 
stage  ; for  it  is  enacted  in  the  above  order,  that  there  should  be  no  plays  pub- 
licly exhibited  on  Thursdays;  because  on  Thursdays,  bear-baiting  and  such 
like  pastimes  had  been  usually  practised;  and  four  days  afterwards  an  injunction 
to  the  same  elTect  was  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  which,  after  justly  reprobating 
the  performance  of  plays  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  added,  that  on  “all  other  days  of 
the  week  in  divers  place  the  players  do  use  to  recite  their  plays  to  the  great  hurt 
and  destruction  of  the  game  of  bear-baiting,  and  like  pastimes,  which  are  main- 
tained for  her  Majesty's  pleasure.”  * 

History  informs  us  that  Elizabeth's  pleasure  was  thus  gratified  at  an  early 
period  of  her  life,  and  continued  to  be  so  to  tbe  close  of  her  reign.  When  con- 
fined at  Hatfield  house,  she,  and  her  sister,  Queen  Mary,  were  recreated  with 
a grand  exhibition  of  bear-baiting,  “with  which  their  highnesses  were  right 
well  content.”  -J-  Soon  after  she  had  ascended  the  throne,  she  entertained  the 
French  ambassadors  with  bear  and  bull-baiting,  and  stood  a spectatress  of  the 
amusement  until  six  in  the  evening;  a similar  exhibition  took  place  the  next 
day  at  Paris-Garden,  for  the  same  party ; and  even  twenty-seven  years  poste- 
rior, Her  Majesty  could  not  devise  a more  welcome  gratification  for  the  Danish 
ambassador,  than  the  display  of  such  a spectacle  at  Greenwich. 

So  decided  a partiality  for  this  savage  pastime  would,  of  course,  induce  her 
courtiers  to  take  care  that  their  mistress  should  not  be  disappointed  in  this 
respect,  and  more  especially  when  she  honoured  them  with  one  of  her  periodical 
visits.  Accordingly  Lancham  tells  us,  that  when  she  was  at  Kenilworth  Castle, 
in  1575,  not  less  than  thirteen  bears  were  provided  for  her  diversion,  and  that 
these  were  bailed  with  a large  species  of  ban-dogs. 

An  example  thus  set  by  royalty  itself,  soon  spread  through  every  rank,  and 
bear  and  bull-baiting  became  one  of  the  most  general  amusements  in  England. 
Sbakspeare  has  alluded  to  it  in  more  than  twenty  places,  and  it  has  equally  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  historian.  Hentzncr,  whose  Itine- 
rary was  printed  in  Latin,  A.  D.  1598,  was  a spectator  at  one  of  these  exhibitions, 
which  he  describes  in  the  following  manner:  speaking  of  the  theatre,  he  says, 

“There  ii  still  another  place,  built  In  the  form  of  a theatre,  which  serves  for  tbe  balling  of  bulls 
and  bears  ; they  are  fastened  behind,  and  Ihen  worried  by  great  English  bull-dogs,  but  not  with- 
out great  risque  to  the  dogs,  from,  the  horns  of  the  one,  and  the  teeth  of  the  other ; and  it  some- 
times happens  they  are  killed  on  the  spot ; fresh  ones  are  immediately  supplied  in  Ihe  places  or 
those  that  are  wounded  or  tired.”  1’.  20,  30.  He  ihen  adds  an  account  of  a still  more  inhuman 
pastime: — “To  this  entertainment,  there  often  follows  that  of  whipping  a blinded  bear,  which  is 
performed  by  five  or  sit  men,  standing  circularly  with  whips,  which  they  exercise  upon  him  without 
any  mercy,  as  he  cannot  escape  from  them  because  or  his  chain  ; he  defends  himself  with  all  his 
force  and  skill,  throwing  down  all  who  come  within  his  reach,  and  are  not  active  enough  to  gel  out 
of  it,  and  tearing  the  whips  out  of  their  hands,  and  breaking  them-”  Stowe,  in  the  edition  of 
his  Survey  printed  in  1618,  remarks,  that  “as  for  the  baytlng  of  Bulles  and  Beares,  they  are 
till  this  day  much  frequented,  namely,  in  Bearc-gardens  on  the  Bankside,  wherein  be  prepared 
Scaffolds  for  beholders  to  stand  upon."  1*.  147. 

The  admission  to  these  gardens  was  upon  easy  terms,  for  we  are  told  that  the 
spectators  paid  “one  pennie  at  the  gate,  another  at  the  entrie  of  the  scaffold, 
and  a third  for  quiet  standing.”  ^ It  was  usual  also  for  the  bearward  to  parade 
the  streets  with  bis  animal,  who  had  frequently  a monkey  on  his  back  and  was 
preceded  by  a minstrel.  The  bear  was  generally  complimented  w ith  tbe  name 
of  his  keeper : thus,  in  Shakspcare's  time,  there  was  a celebrated  one  at  Paris 

• Chalmers's  Apology,  p 380  t Warion'a  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  85. 

1 Perambulation  of  Kent,  1570,  p 248. 
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Garden  called  Sackerson.  “ I have  seen  Sackerson loose,”  says  Slender,  “twenty 
times;  and  have  taken  him  by  the  chain:  but,  1 warrant  you,  the  women  have 
so  cried  and  shriek’d  at  it,  that  it  pass'd  : — but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em  ; 
they  are  very  ill-favoured  rough  things;”  * in  the  “Puritan”  published  in  1607, 
occurs  one  named  George  Stone;  and  in  the  “Humorous  Lovers,  ” by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  printed  in  1617,  Tom  of  Lincoln  is  the  appellation  of  another. 

A diversion  infinitely  more  elegant  and  pleasing  in  all  its  accompaniments,  once 
of  great  utility, andunattendedwiththesmallestvcstigeof  barbarismorinhumanity, 
we  have  now  to  record  as  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  long  bow,  which,  though 
greatly  on  the  decline,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  as  a weapon  of  warfare,  still 
lingered  amongst  us  as  a species  of  amusement. . Various  attempts,  indeed,  had 
been  made  by  the  nearly  immediate  predecessors  of  Elizabeth,  to  revive  the  use 
of  the  long  bow  as  a military  weapon;  but  with  very  partial  success: — 

"The  most  famous,  prudent,  politike  and  grave  prince  K.  Henry  Ihe  7,”  says  Robinson,  “was 
the  Drtt  Phenii  In  ehusing  out  a number  of  chiefe  Archers  to  give  daily  allendanre  upon  Ills  per- 
son, whom  be  named  his  flardc.  Hut  the  high  and  mighly  renowned  prince  his  son.  K.  II.  8, 
(ann.  1509)  not  onely  with  great  prowes  and  praise  proceeded  in  that  which  his  father  had  begon  ; 
but  also  added  greater  dignity  unto  the  same,  like  a most  roial  renowned  David,  enacting  a good 
and  godly  statute  (ann.  33.  H.  B.  cap.  9)  for  Ihe  use  and  exercise  of  shooting  in  every  degree. 
And  further  more  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  laudable  eiercise  in  this  honourable  city  of  Lon- 
don by  bis  gratious  charter  confirmed  unto  the  worshipful  citizens  of  the  same,  this  your  now  famous 
order  of  Kuightcs  of  Prince  Arthure’s  Itoond  Table  or  Society  : like  as  in  his  life  iitne  w hen  he 
saw  a good  Archer  indeede,  be  chose  him  and  ordained  such  a one  for  a knight  of  the  same 
order.”  f 

To  (his  “Auncient  Order,  Socictio,  and  Unitie  Laudable,  of  Prince  Arthure,” 
as  it  was  termed,  aud  to  which  Shakspeare  alludes,  under  the  character  of  Jus- 
tice Shallow,  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Archery  owed,  fop 
some  time,  considerable  support;  but  ultimately  it  contributed  to  hasten  its  decline. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  King  Henry  VII.,  and  who 
was  so  expert  a bowman,  that  every  skilful  shooter  was  complimented  with  his 
name,  the  society  flourished  abundantly  ; its  captain  being  honoured  with  his 
title,  and  the  other  members  being  termed  his  knights.  His  brother  Henry  was 
equally  attached  to  the  art,  but  unfortunately,  having  appointed  a splendid  match 
at  shooting  with  the  long  bow,  at  Windsor,  an  inhabitant  of  Shoreditch,  London, 
joining  the  archers,  exhibited  such  extraordinary  skill,  that  the  King,  delighted 
with  his  performance,  humorously  gave  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  an 
appellation  which  not  only  superseded  the  former  title,  but,  being  copied  by  the 
inferior  members,  in  assuming  the  rank  of  Marquis,  Earl,  etc.,  threw  such  a 
degree  of  burlesque  and  ridicule  over  the  business,  as  finally  brought  contempt 
upon  the  art  itself. 

The  Society,  however,  still  subsisted  with  much  magnificence  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  ; and  in  the  very  year  that  Robinson  published  his  book  in  support  of 
Archery,  namely,  in  1583, 

“ A grand  shooting  match  was  held  in  London,  and  the  captain  of  the  archers  assuming  bis  tilio 
of  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  summoned  a suit  of  nominal  nobility  under  Ihe  titles  of  iHarquis  of  Rarlo,  or 
Llerkenwell,  of  Islington,  of  Holton,  ofShaeLlcwell,  and  Earl  of  Pancrass,  etc.,  and  these  meeting 
together  at  the  appointed  time,  with  their  different  companies,  proceeded  in  a pompous  march  from 
Merchant  Taylor's  Hall,  consisting  of  three  thousand  archers,  sumptuously  apparelled : nine 
hundred  and  forty-two  of  them  having  chains  of  gold  about  their  necks.  This  splendid  company 
was  guarded  by  four  thousand  whilllcrs  and  biltmen,  besides  pages  and  footmen.  They  passed 
through  Broad-street,  the  residence  of  their  captain,  and  thence  into  Moorfields,  by  Finsbury,  and 

* M.  VV.  of  Windsor,  act  i.  ac.  1. 

F “ The  Auncient  Order,  Societie,  and  Vnitic  V .amiable,  of  Prince  Artbore,  and  his  knightly  Armoury  of 
the  Round  Table.  With  a Threefold  Assertion  frendty  in  favour  nod  furtherance  of  English  Archery  at 
itus  day.  Translated  and  Collected  by  H.  it.”  (Richard  Robinson}  4to  1583  - Vide  British  Bibliographer, 
vol.  i.  p.  125,  127. 
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no  on  lo  Smilhlield,  where  having  performed  aeveral  evolution!,  the;  shot  at  a target  for 
honour.”  * 

Notwithstanding  this  brilliant  celebration,  it  appears  that,  thirteen  years  after- 
wards, the  disuse  of  archery  was  sq  general,  that  the  “Companies  of  Bowyers  and 
Fletchers"  made  heavy  complaints,  and  procured  a work  to  be  written,  in  order 
to  place  before  “the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  England,"  their  distress,  and 
deprivation  of  subsistence,  from  the  neglect  of  the  bow.  The  work  is  entitled, 
“A  briefe  Treatise,  To  proove  the  necessitie  and  excellence  of  the  Vse  of  Arche- 
rie‘.  Abstracted  out  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  by  R.  S.  Perused  and 
allowed  by  Aucthoritie.”  4to,  1596.  This  was  one  of  the  last  attempts  to  revive 
the  bow  as  a weapon  of  defence,  and  it  records  a contemporary  and  successful 
effort  to  repel  cavalry  by  its  adoption  on  the  part  of  a rebel  force. 

“ About  Bartholomew  tyde  Inst,  1595."  relates  the  author,  “there  came  out  of  Scotland  one 
James  Forgeson,  bowyer  to  the  King  or  Scots,  who  credibly  reported,  that  about  two  years  past, 
certaine  rebellesdid  rise  there  against  the  King,  who  sent  against  them  five  hundred  horse-men  w ell 
appointed.  They  meeting  three  hundred  of  the  rebel’s  bowmen,  encountered  each  with  oilier, 
when  the  bow  men  slue  two  hundred  and  fourscore  of  their  horses,  and  killed,  wounded,  and  sore 
hurl  most  part  of  the  Kinge’s  men.  Whereupon  the  said  Forgeson  was  sent  helher  from, the  King 
with  commission  to  buy  up  ten  thousande  bowes  and  bowstaves : but  because  be  could  not  speed 
heer,  he  went  over  into  the  East  countries  for  them."  -j- 

The  Toxophilus  of  Ascham,  first  published  in  154-1,  was  written  in  order 
“ that  stil,  according  to  the  oldc  wont  of  Englande,  youth  should  use  it  for  the 
most  honest  pastime  in  peace,  that  men  might  handle  it  as  a most  sure  weapon 
in  warre.”  P.  65.  The  latter  of  these  purposes  so  completely  failed,  that  the 
use  of  the  how  as  an  offensive  or  defensive  weapon  of  warfare  totally  ceased  in 
the  time  of  James  the  First:  hut  the  former  was  partially  gained,  as  "the  treatise 
of  Ascham  certainly  contributed  to  prolong  the  reign  of  archery  as  a mere  re- 
creation, though  it  could  not  retrieve  its  character  as  an  instrument  for  the  de- 
struction of  game.  So  early,  indeed,  as  1531,  we  learn  from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot’s 
“ Hoke  named  the  Governour,”  that  crossbows  and  guns  had  then  superseded  the 
long-bow,  in  the  sports  of  the  field  : 

“ Verylyc  I suppose,”  says  he,  ‘ ‘ that  before  crosbowes  and  handeguimcs  were  broughte  into 
this  realme,  by  the  slcyghte  of  our  enemies,  to  the  entent  to  distroyc  the  noble  defence  of  archcrye, 
continual!  use  of  shoolynge  in  tbc  longe  bowc  made  the  featc  soo  pcrfecte  and  eiactc  among  eng- 
lyshemcn,  that  thei  than  as  surely  and  soone  killed  suchc  game  whicbe  thei  lysted  to  have,  as  tbei 
nowc  can  do  wilh  the  crosscbowe  or  gunne."  1 

The  cross-bow  was  the  fashionable  instrument  for  killing  game,  oven  with 
the  ladies,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth;  the  Queen  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  sport, 
and  her  example  was  eagerly  followed  by  the  female  part  of  her  court.  Shak- 
spearo  represents  the  Princess  and  her  ladies,  in  Love’s  Labour's  Lost,  thus  em- 
ployed (act.  iv.  sc.  1),  and  Mr.  Lodge  informs  us,  through  the  medium  of  a 
letter,  written  by  Sir  Francis  Leake  in  1605,  that  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Cavendish  family,  were  ardently  attached  to  this  diversion. § 

That  the  pastime  of  shooting  with  the  long  bow  was  often  commuted,  in  the 
capital,  for  amusements  of  a much  less  innocent  nature,  we  learn  from  Stowe, 
who  attributes  the  decline  of  archcry,  as  a diversion,  lo  the  enclosure  of  common 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  :■ — 

“ What  should  I speake,”  says  he,  “ or  Ihc  ancient  daylj  exercises  in  the  long  bow  by  citizens 
of  this  citie,  now  almuste  cleane  left  off  and  forsaken  : I over  passe  it : for  by  the  meanes  of  closing 

* Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p 02  , from  Slrype’s  London,  vol.  i.  p.  '.’,1(1, — la  108*2,  appeared  “ A 
remembrance  of  the  worthy  show  nod  shooting  hy  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch  and  his  associates  the  worshipful 
citizens  of  1 .oralmi,  upon  Tuesday  the  17th  of  September,  1583,  set  forth  according  to  the  truth  thereof,  to 
rhe  everla-slini:  honour  of  die  game  of  shooting  tit  the  long  how.  B.  W.  M." 

j-  British  Biblioerapher,  vo!  i.  p.  448.  1 Edit.  1553.  p.  83. 

p Illustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  295. 
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in  of  common  grounds,  our  Archers  for  want  of  roome  lo  shoole  abroad,  creep  into  bowling  allies 
and  ordinarie  dicing-houses  ncerer  home,  where  Ihej  have  roome  enough  lo  hazard  Iheir  money  at 
unlawfull  games."  * 

Among  the  amusements  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  metropolis,  and 
which  better  than  any  other  exhibits  the  fashionable  mode,  at  that  time,  of  dis- 
posing of  the  day,  we  may  enumerate  the  custom  of  publicly  parading  in  the 
middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
Paul’s  Walk,  as  it  was  called,  was  daily  frequented  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
professional  men;  here,  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  three  to 
six  in  the  afternoon,  they  met  to  converse  on  business,  politics,  or  pleasure;  and 
hither  too,  in  order  to  acquire  fashions,  form  assignations  lor  the  gaming  table, 
or  shun  the  grasp  of  the  bailin',  came  the  gallant,  the  gamester,  and  the  debtor, 
the  stale  knight,  and  the  captain  out  of  service;  and  here  it  was  that  FalstatV 
purchased  Rardolph;  “ I bought  him,"  says  the  jolly  knight,  “ at  Paul's. "f 

Of  the  various  purposes  for  which  this  temple  w as  frequented  by  the  loungers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Decker  has  left  us  a mo$t  entertain- 
ing account,  and  from  his  tract  on  this  subject,  'published  in  1G09,  we  shall 
extract  a few  passages  which  throw  no  incurious  light  on  the  follies  and  dissipa- 
tion of  the  age. 

The  supposed  tomb  of  Humphrey,,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  in  reality  that  of 
Guy  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  appears  to  have  been  a privileged  part  of  the 
Cathedral : — 

“ The  Duke's  tomb,"  observes  Decker,  addressing  the  gallant,  “ is  a sanctuary  ; and  will  keep 
you  alive  from  worms,  and  land  rals,  that  long  lo  be  feeding  on  your  rarcass : there  you  may  speud 
your  legs  in  winter  a whole  afternoon  ; converse,  plot,  laugh,  and  talk  otiy  thing  ; jest  at  your 
creditor,  even  to  his  face  ; and  in  the  evening,  even  by  lamp-light,  steal  out ; and  so  cozen  a 
whole  covey  of  abominable  catch-polls.”  t 

Such  was  the  resort  of  the  male  fashionable  world  to  this  venerable  Gothic 
pile,  that  it  was  customary  for  trades-pcople  to  frequent  its  aisles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  dresses  of  the  day. 

“ If  you  determine  lo  enter  into  a new  suit,  warn  your  tailor  to  attend  you  in  Pauls,  who,  with 
bis  bat  in  his  hand,  shall  like  a spy  discover  the  stuff,  colour,  and  fashion  of  any  doublet  or  bose 
that  dare  be  seeu  there,  and,  stepping  behind  a pillar  to  611  bis  table  books  with  those  notes,  will 
presently  send  you  into  the  world  an  accomplished  man ; by  which  means  you  shall  wear  your 
clothes  in  print  with  the  first  edition.”  § 

The  author  even  condescends  to  instruct  his  beau,  when  he  has  obtained  his 
suit,  how  best  to  exhibit  it  in  St.  Paul's,  and  concludes  by  pointing  out  other 
recourses  for  killing  time,  on  withdrawing  from  the  cathedral. 

**  Rend  your  course  directly  in  the  middle  line,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  church  may  appear 
to  be  youra  ; where,  in  view  of  all,  you  may  publish  your  suit  in  what  manner  you  affect  most, 
either  with  Ibe  slide  of  your  cloak  front  the  one  shoulder : and  then  you  must,  as  ’[were  in  anger, 
suddenly  snatch  at  the  middle  of  the  inside,  if  it  be  taffeta  at  the  least ; and  so  by  that  means  your 
costly  lining  is  betrayed,  or  else  by  the  pretty  advantage  of  compliment.  Rut  one  note  by  the 
way  do  I especially  woo  you  lo,  the  neglect  of  which  makes  many  of  our  gallants  cheap  anil 
ordinary  ; that  by  no  means  you  be  seen  above  four  turns;  but  in  the  fifth  make  yourself  away, 
either  in  some  of  the  semsters’  shops,  the  new  tobacco-office,  or  amongst  the  booksellers, 
where,  if  you  cannot  read,  exercise  your  smoke,  and  inquire  who  has  writ  against  this  divine 
weed,  8ie.”** 

After  dinner  it  was  necessary  that  the  finished  coxcomb  should  return  to 
Paul's  in  a new  dress  : 

“ After  dinner  you  may  appear  again,  having  translated  yourself  out  of  your  English  cloth  into 
a light  Turkey  grograin,  if  you  have  that  happiness  of  shifting  ; and  then  be  seen,  for  a turn' or 

* Survey  of  London,  1618.  p.  162  t HenrylV.Pnrtii.scti.se.?.. 

t The  Gull’s  Horn-hook,  4to.  1609.  p 99.  $ The  Gull's  llorn-book,  p 101,10? 

**  Ibid.  p.  95,  96. 
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two,  to  correct  jour  leclh  with  some  quill  or  silver  instrument,  and  to  cleanse  jour  gums  with  a 
wrought  handkerchief:  it  skills  nut  whether  jou  diued,  or  no;  that  is  best  knuwn  to  jour 
stomach  ; or  in  what  place  you  dined ; though  it  were  with  cheese,  of  your  own  mother’s  making. 

In  your  chamber  or  study."  * 

The  fopperies  exhibited  in  a place,  which  ought  to  have  been  closed  against 
such  unhallowed  inmates,  rival,  if  not  exceed,  all  that  modern  puppyism  can 
produce.  The  directions  which  Decker  gives  to  his  gallant  on  quitting  St. 
Paul’s  in  the  forenoon,  clearly  prove,  that  the  loungers  of  Shakspeare's  time  arc 
not,  surpassed,  either  in  atTectation  or  the  assumption  of  petty  consequence,  by 
the  same  worthless  class  of  the  nineteenth  century  : 

" lu  which  departure,"  enjoins  the  satirist,  11  if  by  chance  you  either  encounter,  or  aloof  off 
throw  your  inquisitive  eye  upon  any  knight  or  squire,  being  your  familiar,  salule  him  not  by  his 
name  of  Sir  such  a one,  or  so ; but  call  him  Ned,  or  Jack,  Ike.  This  will  set  off  your  eslimalion 
with  greet  men  : and  if,  thuugh  there  be  a dozen  companies  between  you,  Tis  the  better,  he  caH 
aloud  to  you,  for  that  is  most  genteel,  to  know  where  he  sbail  find  you  at  two  o’clock;  tell  him  at 
such  an  ordinary,  or  such  ; and  be  sure  to  name  thuse  are  dearest,  and  whither  none  but  your 
gallants  resort. " + 

A still  more , offensive  mode  of  displaying  this  ostentatious  folly,  sprang  from 
a custom  then  general,  and  even  now  not  altogether  obsolete,  of  demanding  spur- 
money  from  any  person  entering  the  cathedral  during  divine  service,  with  spurs 
on.  This  was  done  by  the  younger  choristers,  and,  it  seems,  frequently  gave 
birth  to  the  following  gross  violation  of  decency  : 

“ Never  be  seen  to  mount  the  steps  into  the  quire,  but  upon  a high  festival  day,  to  prefer  the 
fashion  of  your  doublet ; and  especially  if  the  singing-boys  seem  lo  lake  note  of  you ; for  they  are 
able  to  buzz  your  praises  above  tlieir  anthems,  if  their  voices  have  not  lost  their  maiden  beads  : but 
be  sure  your  silver  spurs  dog  your  beets,  and  then  tbe  boys  will  swarm  about  you  like  so  many 
white  butterflies ; i when  you  in  the  open  quire  shall  draw  forth  a perfumed  embroidered  purse, 
tbe  glorious  sight  of  which  will  entice  many  countrymen  from  their  devotion  to  wondering  : ami 
quoit  silver  into  the  boy’s  hands,  that  it  may  be  heard  above  the  first  lesson,  although  it  be  read  in 
a voice  as  big  as  one  of  the  great  organs.”  $ 

The  tract  from  which  we  have  taken  these  curious  illustrations,  contains 
also  a passage  which  serves  to  show-,  that  London,  in  the  time  of  our  poet, 
was  not  unprov  ided  with  exhibitions  of  the  docility,  sagacity,  and  tricks  of  ani- 
mals; and  this,  with  similar  relations,  will  tend  lo  prove,  that  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Astley,  and  the  Preceptor  of  the  learned  pig,  had  been  anticipated  both  in 
skill  and  perseverance.  Decker,  after  conducting  his  “ mere  country  gentleman" 
to  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s,  proceeds  thus 

“ Hence  you  may  descend,  to  talk  about  the  hor*r  that  went  up  ; and  strive,  if  you  can,  lo 
know  bis  keeper;  lake  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  number  of  tbe  steps  ; and  suffer  yourself  to 
believe  verily  that  it  was  not  a borse,  but  something  else  in  tbe  likeness  of  one  : which  wonders 
you  may  publish,  when  you  return  in  the  country,  to  the  great  amazement  of  all  farmer’s 

daughters,  that  will  almost  swoon  ai  the  report,  aDd  never  recover  till  their  bans  be  asked  twice 

in  Ihe  church.” ’* 

This  is  tho  dancing-hor9c  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  Love’s  Labour's  Lost 
(act.  i.  sc.  2) ; an  English  bay  gelding,  fourteen  years  old,  and  named  Morocco. 
He  had  been  taught  bv  one  Banks,  a Scotchman,  and  their  fame  was  spread 
over  a great  part  of  Europe;  “ if  Banks  had  lived, in  older  times,”  remarks  Sir 
TValter  Raleigh,  “ he  would  have  shamed  all,  Ihe  inchanters  in  the  world  ; for 
whosoever  was  most  famous  among  them,  could  never  master  or  instruct  any 
beast  as  he  did."  It  was  the  misfortune,  indeed,  of  this  man  and  his  horse  to 
be  taken  for  enchanters;  while  at  Paris,  they  had  a narrow  escape,  being  im- 
prisoned for  dealing  with  the  devil,  and  at  length  liberated,  on  the  magistrates 

* Gull's  Horn-book,  p.  97,  98.  + Ibid.  p.  97 

$ They  are  thus  called,  from  wearing  while  surplices.  § (lull’s  Horn-book.  p.  99, 100. 

**  (lull’s  Horn -book,  p.  104. 
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discovering  that  the  whole  was  merely  the  effect  of  human  art ; but  at  Rome  they 
fell  a sacrifice  to  the  more  rivetted  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  were  both 
burnt  as  magicians;  a fate  to  which  Ben  Jonson  adverts  in  the  following  lines: — 

“ But  amongst  those  Tihepts,  who  do  you  think  there  was? 

Old  Banket  the  juggler,  our  PytliagoraB, 

Grave  tutor  to  the  learned  horse.  Both  which, 

Being,  beyond  sea,  burned  for  one  witch, 

Their  spirits  transmigrated  to  a cat.”* 

Nor  were  the  feats  of  this  sagacious  horse  unrivalled  by  the  wonderful  ar»  * 
quirements  of  other  animals.  The  praise  of  Morocco  is  frequently  combined  by 
the  poets  and  satirists  of  the  age,  w ith  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  tricks  of 
his  contemporary  brutes : thus  John  Taylor,  tho  water-poet,  places  Holden’s 
camel  on  a level  with  Banks’s  horse : — 

“ Old  Holden’s  camel,  or  fine  Bankes  his  cut ; ” 

and  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  satires,  brings  us  acquainted  with  a sagacious  elephant, 
to  which  he  kindly  adds  a couple  of  wonders  of  a different  description ; a 
bullock  with  two  tails,  and  a fiddling  friar.  Ho  is  describing  the  metamorphosis 
which  London  had  produced  in  the  person  and  manners  of  a young  fanner* 
and  adds, 

“ The  tenants  wonder  at  their  landlord’s  sonne. 

Anti  blesse  them  at  so  sudden  coming  on, 

More  than  who  vie*  his  pence  to  view  some  trick 
Of  strange  Morocco's  dumb  arilhmetick, 

Of  the  young  elephant , or  two  tail'd  tteere% 

Or  the  rigg’d  camel,  or  the  fiddling  /rer#.”f 

The  catalogue  of  wonders,  monsters,  and  tricks,  may  be  augmented  by  it 
reference  to  Ben  Jonson, -who,  in  his  “Bartholomew  Fair,”  among  other  spec- 
tacles, speaks  of  a Bull  with  five  legs  and  two  pizzlcs,  Dogs  dancing  the 
morriee,  and  a Hare  beating  the  tabor.  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Rut  of  all  the  amusements  which  distinguish  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  none 
Could  vie  in  richness,  splendour,  or  invention,  with  the  costly  spectacles,  called 
Masques,  and  Pageants.  The  frequency  of  these  exhibitions  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  is  astonishing,  if  we  consider  the  immense  expense  which 
was  lavished  on  their  production  ; the  most  celebrated  poets  and  the  most  skil- 
ful artists  often  assisted  in  their  formation  ; nor  was  it  uncommon  to  behold 
nobility,  or  even  royalty  itself,  assuming  the  part  of  actors  in  these  romantic  en- 
tertainments. 

What  a gorgeous  and  voluptuous  court  could  effect,  in  seconding  the  efforts 
of  consummate  skill,  through  the  medium  of  machinery,  decoration,  and  dress, 
may  be  collected  from  the  numerous  Masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  seems  to  feel 
the  inadequacy  of  language  to  express  the  heautv,  grandeur,  and  sumptuousness 
or  the  devices  employed  on  these  occasions.  Thus,  in  his  “Hymenaei,  or  the 
Solemnities  of  Masque  and  Barriers  at  a Marriage,’’  he  manifestly  labours  to  paint 
the  scene,  and,  at  length,  professes  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  conveying  the 
impressions  which  it  haa  made  upon  him. 

“ Hitherto,”  says  he,  “ extended  the  first  night’s  solemnity,  whose  grace  In  the  execution  left 
not  where  to  add  to  it,  with  wishing : I mean  (nor  do  I court  them)  in  those,  that  sustained  the 
nobler  parts.  Such  was  the  exquisite  performance,  as  (beside  the  pomp,  splendor,  or  what  we 
may  call  apparelling  of  such  presentments),  that  alone  (had  all  else  been  absent)  was  of  power  Id 
surprise  with  delight,  and  steal  away  the  spectators  from  themselves.  Nor  was  there  wanting 
whatsoever  might  give  to  the  furniture  or  complement ; either  in  riches,  or  strangeness  of  the 
habits,  delicacy  of  dances,  magnificence  of  the  scene,  or  divine  rapture  of  mnsicke.  Only  the 

* Ben  Jenson's  Works,  1640.  Epigrnmmcs,  p.  46 

t Chalmers’s  English  Poets,  vol.  v.  p,  274.  cof.  ’i.  Satires,  book  iv.  sat.  3.  , 
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cuvy  was,  (hat  it  lasted  not  still ; or,  (now  it  is  past)  cannot  by  imaginalioh,  much  less  description, 
be  recovered  to  a part  uf  that  spirit  it  had  in  the  gliding  by.”  * 

Nothing,  indeed,  shows  the  romantic  disposition  of  Elizabeth,  and,  indeed, 
of  her  times,  more  evidently  than  the  Triumph,  as  it  was  called,  devised  and 
performed  with  great  solemnity,  in  honour  of  the  French  commissioners  for  the 
Queen's  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  1581.  The  contrivance  was  for 
four  of  her  principal  courtiers,  under  the  quaint  appellation  of  “ four  foster- 
ehildren  of  Desire,”  to  besiege  and  carry,  by  dint  of  arms,  “ The  Fortress  of 
Beauty  intending,  by  this  courtly  enigma,  nothing  less  than  the  Queen's 
Majesty’s  own  person.  The  actors  in  this  famous  triumph  were,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  the  Lord  Windsor,  Master  Philip  Sidney,  and  Master  Fulk  Grevil. 
And  the  whole  was  conducted  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  and  language  of  knight- 
errantry,  that  nothing  in  the  Arcadia  itself  is  more  romantic. 

The  example  of  the  court  was  followed  with  equal  profusion  by  the  citizens, 
and  various  corporate  bodies  of  the  capital,  Iwho  contended  with  each  other  in 
the  cost  bestowed  on  these  performances.  In  1604,  when  King  James  and  his 
Queen  passed  triumphantly  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  the  citizens  erected 
seven  gates  or  arches,  in  di  He  rent  parts  of  the  space  through  which  the  procession 
had  to  proceed.  Over  the  first  arch 

“ Was  represented  the  true  likeness  of  all  the  notable  bouses,  towers,  and  steeples,  within  the 
l itie  of  London — The  sixl  arche  or  gale  of  triumph  was  erected  above  the  Conduit  in  Fleele- 
Slroflc,  whereon  the  (Untie  of  the  world  was  seen  to  move,  etc.  At  Temple-bar  a seaventli  arche 
or  gate  was  erected,  the  fore-front  whereof  was  proportioned  In  every  respect  like  a Temple,  being 
dedicated  to  Janos,  etc. — The  eitie  of  Westminster,  and  dutehy  of  Lancaster,  at  the  Strand,  had 
erected  the  invention  of  a rainbow,  the  moonc,  sunne,  and  starres,  advanced  between  two  Py- 
ramids.” 


In  1612-13,  the  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court  presented  a masque  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
of  which  the  poetry  was  the  composition  of  Chapman,  and  the  machinery  the 
invention  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  expense  of  this  pageantry  amounted,  according  to 
Dugdale.f  to  one  thousand  and  eighty-six  pounds,  eight  shillings  and  eleven 
pence,  and  was  conducted  with  uncommon  splendour. 

«•  First  rode,"  relates  Howe,  “ flflie  ehoyce  gentlemen  richly  attyred,  and  as  gallantly  mounted, 
with  every  one  his  footemen  to  attend  him  ; These  rode  very  stately  like  a vauniguard.”  Next 
to  these  appeared  an  antique  or  mock  masque.  " After  them  came  two  chariots  triumphal,  very 
pleasant  and  full  of  state,  w herein  rode  the  choyce  musicians  of  this  kingdome,  in  robes  like  to  Ibo 
Virginian  priests,  with  sundry  devises,  all  pleasant  and  significant,  with  two  rankes  of  torches : 
Then  came  the  chiefe  maskers  with  great  Slate  in  while  Indian  habit,  or  like  the  great  princes  of 
Barbery,  richly  imbrodcred  with  the  golden  sun,  with  suteable  ornaments  in  all  poynls,  about  their 
necks  were  ruts  or  feathers,  spangled  and  beset  with  pcarle  and  silver,  and  upon  their  heads  lofty 
coronets  suitable  to  the  rest.”  t 


Nor  were  these  fanciful  and  ever  varying  pageants  productive  merely  of  amusc- 

* The  Workes  of  Benjamin  Jonson,  folio.  1640.  Masques,  p.  143. — Of  the  costly  magnificence  of  this 
spectacle,  nn  idea  may  be  formed  from  that  pan  which  relates  to  the  attire  of  the  actors  : “ that  of  the 
Lords,”  describes  the  port,  “had  part  of  it  taken  from  the  antique  Greek  statue  ; mixed  with  some  moderoc 
additions  : which  made  it  both  gracefull  aod  strange.  On  their  heads  they  wore  Pcrsick  crowns  that  were 
with  serolcsof  gold-plate  turned  outward,  and  wreathed  nboitt  with  a carnation  and  stiver  net  lawtte;  the 
one  end  of  whieh  hung  carelessly  uu  the  left  shoulder ; the  other  was  tricked  up  before,  in  sevcrnll  degrees 
of  folds,  between  the  plates,  and  set  with  r.clt  jewels,  and  great  pearles.  Their  bodies  were  of  carnation 
cloth  of  silver,  richly  wrought,  and  cut  to  expresse  the  naked,  in  manner  of  the  Greek  Thorax  ; girt  under 
the  bresls  with  n broad  bell  of  doth  of  gold  uubruydered,  and  fastened  before  with  jewels  : Their  Labels 
were  of  white  cloth  of  silver,  laced,  and  wrought  curiously  between,  sutable  to  the  upper  liaife  of  their 
sleeves);  whose  nether  parts,  with  their  bases,  were  of  wntchrt  cloth  of  silver,  chev’roud  all  over  with  lace. 
Their  Moulds  were  of  severall  colour'd  silkes,  distinguishing  their  qualities  ns  they  were  coupled  in  paires  ; 
the  fir-t.  skie  colour;  the  second,  tiearle colour  ; the  third,  flame  colour  ; the  fourth,  t.twny  : and  these  cut 
in  leaves,  which  were  sitblilly  tack  d up,  and  imbroydered  with  Go’s,  and  between  every  ranch  of  leaves, 
a broad  silver  lace.  They  were  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  fell  eompassc  down  the  back  in  gracious 
folds,  mid  were  nanin  tyed  with  a round  knot,  to  the  fastening  of  their  swords.  [ [ion  their  legs  they  wore 
silrer  greaves  ” P.  143. 

j Origiues  Jutliciales,  p.  346,  edit,  1671.  1 Stowe's  Annales,  p.  1006.  edit,  1631. 
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ment;  they  had  higher  aims,  and  more  important  effects,  and,  while  ostensibly 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  compliment  and  entertainment,  either  indirectly 
inculcated  some  lesson  of  moral  wisdom,  or  more  immediately  obtained  their  end, 
by  impersonating  the  vices  and  the  virtues,  and  exhibiting  a species  of  ethic 
drama. 

They  had  also  the  merit  of  conveying  no  inconsiderable  fund  of  instruction 
from  the  stores  of  mythology,  history,  and  philosophy.  Of  this  tho  masques  of 
Jonson  afford  abundant  proof,  containing,  as  they  do,  not  only  the  common  super- 
ficial knowledge  on  these  subjects,  but  displaying  such  a mass  of  recondite  learn- 
ing, illustrative  of  the  manners,  opinions,  customs,  and  antiquities  of  the  ancient 
world,  as  would  serve  to  extend  the  information  of  the  educated,  while  they  de- 
lighted and  instructed  the  body  of  the  people. 

To  these  classical  diversions,  these  erudilte  volnptatet,  which  were  remarkably 
frequent  during  the  whole  era  of  Shakspeare's  existence,  we  may  confidently 
ascribe  some  portion  of  that  intimacy  with  the  records  of  history,  the  fictions  of 
paganism,  and  the  reveries  of  philosophy,  which  our  poet  so  copiously  exhibits 
throughout  his  poems  and  plays,  as  well  as  no  small  accession  to  the  wild  and 
fantastic  visionary  forms  that  so  pre-eminently  delight  us  in  the  golden  dreams  of 
his  imagination. 

Among  the  numerous  scenes  and  descriptions  which  owe  their  birth,  in  our 
author’s  dramas,  to  these  superb  combinations  of  mechanism  and  poesy,  we  shall 
select  two  passages  that  more  peculiarly  point  out  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
availed  himself  of  their  scenery  and  arrangement. 

" There  is  a passage  in  Anion;  and  Cleopatra.’’  observes  Mr.  Warlon,  “ where  the  metaphor 
is  exceedingly  beautiful;  but  where  the  beauty  both  of  the  expression  and  the  allusion  is  lost,  un- 
less we  recollect  the  frequency  and  the  nature  of  these  shows  (the  Pageants)  in  bhakspeare'f  age. 

1 must  cite  the  whole  of  the  context,  for  the  sake  of  the  last  hemistich. 

“ Ant . Sometime  we  see  a cloud  that's  dragonish, 

A vapour  sometime,  like  a bear  or  iion  ; 

A toured  citadel,  a pendant  rock, 

A forked  mountain,  or  bine  promontory 
With  trees  upon’t,  that  nod  unto  ihe  world, 

And  mock  our  eye*  with  air;, Tbou  hast  seen  these  signs; 

They  are  Bind  Vesper's  Pa<jeants.'' 

This  illustrious  critic,  however,  should  have  continued  the  quotation  somewhat 
further ; for  the  next  three  lines  include  a piece  of  imagery  immediately  taken 
from  the  same  source,  and  more  worthy  of  remark  than  any  preceding  allusion  : — 

“ Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

. Ant.  That,  w'hieh  is  now  a horse;  even  with  a thought. 

The  Bad  dislimns ; and  makes  it  indistinct. 

As  water  is  in  water.”  Act  iv.  sc.  12. 

The  meaning  of  the  expression,  “ The  Rack  dislimns,”  is  clearly  ascertained 
by  a reference  to  Ben  Jonson’s  “ llymenatal  Masque”  already  quoted,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  striking  passage  : — 

•*  Here  the  upper  part  of  the  scene,  which  was  all  of  clouds,  and  made  artificially  to  swell  and 
ride  like  the  Rack,  began  lo  open,  and  the  air  clearing,  in  the  top  thereof  w as  discovered  Juno 
silling  in  a throne,  supported  by  two  beautiful  peacocks. — Round  about  her  sate  (he  spirils  or  Ihe 
ayre,  in  several  colours,  making  mnfiqne.  Above  her  Ihe  region  of  fire,  wilh  a continual  motion, 
was  seen  to  whirl  circularly,  and  Jupiter  standing  in  Ihe  top  (figured  Ihe  heaven)  brandishing  his 
thunder.  Beneath  her  the  rainbow  Iris,  and,  on  Ihe  two  sides  eight  ladies,  allired  richly,  and 
alike,  in  ihe  most  celestial  colours,  who  represented  her  powers,  as  she  is  ihe  Governess  of 
Marriage.’’  * 

This  extract,  also,  together  with  the  one  given  in  a preceding  page,  descriptive 
of  the  Citizen’s  Pageant  in  honour  of  James  and  his  Queen,  1CU4,  will  throw  a 

* The  VVorkes  of  Benjamin  Jmuon,  fol.  164.  Uniques,  p 1S5. 
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strong  light  on  a celebrated  passage  in  the  Tempest,  and  fully  prove  our  poet’s 
extensive  obligations  to  these  very  ingenious  devices  : — 

“ Our  revels  now  are  ended : These  our  actors, 

As  I foretold  you,  were  all  spirits , and 
Are  melted  into  air , into  thin  air : 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 

The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples , the  great  globe  itself, 

Yea  all,  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a rack  behind.”  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

The  “ towers,”  the  “ temples,”  and  “the  great  globe  itself”  of  these  lines,  we 
find'exhibited  in  the  pageant  of  1604,  eight  or  ten  years  anterior  to  the  representa- 
tion of  this  play  ; while  in  the  masque  of  Jonson,  we  perceive  the  occasion  of  its 
performance  to  have  been  similar  to  that  which  gave  origin  to  the  “ insubstantial 
pageant”  of  Prospero,  both  being  Hymemeal  Masques,  both  likewise  including 
among  their  actors  the  characters  of  Iris  and  Juno,  and  both  being  accompanied 
..by  “ spirits  of  the  ayre  making  musick.” 

Here  the  term  rack,  in  both  quotations  from  our  poet,  manifestly  appears,  from 
the  passage  in  Ben  Jonson’s  masque,  to  have  been  draw  n from  the  machinery  of 
the  pageant,  and  to  have  implied  masses  of  clouds  in  motion  ; the  lines  from  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  alluding  to  their  mutability  and  endless  diversity,  and  those 
in  the  Tempest  importing  their  utter  insignificance  and  instability  when  compared 
with  the  more  durable  materials  of  the  pageant ; and  hence  emphatically  founding 
on  their  evanescence,  a complete  picture  of  entire  dissolution,  that,  like  the 
insubstantial  pageant  which  had  just  vanished  from  their  eyes,  not  only  towers, 
palaces,  temples,  and  the  globe  itself  should  disappear,  but  even  not  the  most 
trifling  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  world,  not  even  the  passing  clouds,  the  fleet- 
ing rack,  should  be  left  behind,  as  a memorial  of  existence. 

Upon  no  occasions  were  these  imposing  spectacles,  the  masque,  the  pageant, 
and  the  triumph,  gotten  up  with  more  gorgeous  splendour,  than  during  the  Pro- 
gresses which  Elizabeth  so  frequently  made  throughout  the  course  of  her  long 
reign.  Every  nobleman's  house  was  thrown  open  for  her  reception  whilst  thus 
engaged,  and  the  keenest  rivalry  was  excited  amongst  them,  with  regard  to  the 
expense,  magnificence,  variety,  and  duration  of  the  entertainments  which  they 
lavished  upon  her.  Nor  was  the  Queen  at  all  scrupulous  in  accepting  their  in- 
vitations, for  she  considered  this  hospitality,  however  ruinous  to  the  individual, 
as  a necessary  attention,  and,  in  fact,  entered  the  mansions  of  her  courtiers  with 
the  same  feelings  of  property,  as  when  she  sate  down  beneath  the  roof  of  what 
might  more  strictly  be  termed  her  own  palaces.  That  her  subjects  were  com- 
plaisant enough  to  acquiesce  in  this  assumption,  is  evident  from  a passage  in  Harri- 
son’s “ Description  of  England,”  who  mentioning  the  variety  of  the  Queen's 
houses,  adds, — 

“ But  what  shall  I need  to  take  upon  me  to  repeat  all,  and  tell  what  houses  the  Queen’s  ma- 
jesty hath  '!  Sith  all  is  hirs ; and  when  it  pleaseth  hir  in  the  summer  season  to  recreate  herself 
abroad,  and  view  the  stale  of  the  coiintric,  and  hear  the  complainls  of  hir  unjust  officers  or  sub- 
stitutes, every  nobleman's  house  is  hir  palace,  where  she  continucth  during  pleasure,  and  till  she 
relurne  againe  to  some  of  hir  owne.”  One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  frequency  and  op- 
pression of  these  royal  visits,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Nichols,  w ho  tells  us,  "that  she  was  twelve 
limes  at  rheobald’s,  which  was  a very  convenient  distance  from  l.ondon.  Each  visit  cost  Cecil  two 
or  three  thousand  pounds;  the  Queen;  lying  there  at  his  Lordship’s  charge,  sometimes  three  weeks, 
or  a month,  or  sit  weeks  together.”  * 

These  Progresses,  however,  of  which  Mr.  Nichols  has  presented  us  with  a most 
furious  and  ample  collection,  serve,  more  than  any  other  documents  which  his— 

*.  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  19. 
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lory  could  afford,  to  impress  us  with  an  accurate  and  interesting  idea  of  the  hos- 
pitality, diversions,  costume,  and  domestic  economy,  of  the  great  Itaronial  Chief- 
tains of  our  last  romantic  reign.  From  them,  observes  their  very  ingenious 
editor,  “much  of  the  manners  of  the  times  ma  y be  learned.  They  give  us  a 
view  into  the  interior  of  the  noble  families,  display  their  state  in  house-keeping, 
and  other  articles,  and  set  before  our  eyes  their  magnificent  mansions  long  since 
gone  to  decay,  or  supplanted  by  others  of  the  succeeding  age.” 

Perhaps  the  most  splendid  reception  which  Elizabeth  met  with,  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  Progresses,  was  at  Kenilworth  castle,  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat 
of  the  once  all-powerful  Earl  of  Leicester.  Some  slight  notice  of  this  place,  as 
having  probably  attracted  the  attention  of  young  Shakspeare,  during  the  visit  of  • 
Her  Majesty,  has  already  been  giveh  in  a former  part  of  our  work ; but  it  will 
be  necessary  here,  in  order  to  impart  a just  conception  of  the  costly  entertainments 
which  awaited  the  Queen  on  these  excursions,  to  give  a brief  catalogue  of  the 
ten  days  “princely  pleasures”  of  Kenilworth  castle. 

Her  Majesty  reached  Lord  Leicester's  on  Saturday,  the  ninth  of  July,  1575, 
and  was  greeted,  on  her  approach  to  the  castle,  by  a Sibyl,  prophesying  prosperity 
to  her  government.  Six  giants  stood  ready  to  receive  her  at  the  outer  gate 
apparently  blowing  trumpets,  which  were  in  reality  sounded  by  persons  placed 
behind  them,  while  the  Porter,  representing  Hercules,  addressed  her  in  a metrical 
speech,  “proclaiming  open  gates  and  free  passage  to  all,  and  yielding  to  her  on 
his  knees,  his  club,  keys  and  office.”  Arriving  at  the  base  court,  a female 
figure,  appropriately  dressed,  “came  all  over  the  pool,  being  so  conveyed,  that 
it  seemed  she  had  gone  upon  the  water;  she  was  attended  by  two  water-nymphs, 
and  calling  herself  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  complimented  Her  Majesty,  who, 
passing  on  to  the  inner  court,  crossed  the  bridge,  which  was  ornamented  with 
seven  pillars  on  each  side,  exhibiting  on  their  summits,  birds  in  cages,  fruits  in 
silver  bowls,  com  in  similar  vessels,  w ine  and  grapes  in  silver  pots,  fishes  in  trays, 
weapons'of  war,  and  musical  instruments,  the  respective  gifts  of  Silvanus,  Po- 
mona, Ceres,  Bacchus,  Neptune,  Mars,  and  Apollo.  Then,  preceded  by  a noble 
band  of  music,  the  Queen  crossed  the  inner  court,  alighted  from  her  horse,  and 
ehtered  her  apartments. 

On  Sunday  evening,  she  beheld  a grand  display  of  fire-works,  a species  of 
amusement  which  had  been  little  known  previous  to  her  reign  : “after  a warning 
piece  or  two,”  says  Laneham,  “was  a blaze  of  burning  darts  (lying  to  and  fro, 
beams  of  stars  coruscant,  streams  and  hail  of  fire-sparks,  lightnings  of  wild  fire  on 
the  water;  and  on  the  land,  flight  and  shot  of  thunder-bolts,  all  with  such  con- 
tinuance, terror,  and  vehemence,  the  heavens  thundered,  the  waters  surged,  and 
the  earth  shook.” 

Monday  was  occupied  by  hunting,  conducted  on  a large  and  magnificent  scale, 
during  which  Her  Majesty  was  ingeniously  complimented  through  the  medium 
of  several  sylvan  devices.  Music,  dancing,  and  pageantry  on  the  w ater,  formed 
the  diversions  of  the  Tuesday.  Hunting  and  field  sports  consumed  the  Wednes- 
day; bear-baiting,  tumbling,  and  fire-works  were  the  recreations  of  the  Thurs- 
day; and,  the  weather  not  permitting  any  out-door  diversions  on  Friilay,  the 
time  was  spent  in  banquetting,  shows,  and  domestic  games.  On  Saturday,  the 
morning  being  fine,  the  Queen  was  highly  entertained  by  the  representation  of  a 
country  bride-ale,  by  running  at  the  quintain,  and  by  the  “ Old  Coventry  Play 
of  Hock  Thursday  ;"  while  the  evening  diversions  were  a regular  play,  a banquet, 
and  a masque. 

The  amusement  of  hunting  was  resumed  on  the  Monday,  returning  from  which 
Her  Majesty  was  highly  gratified  by  a pageant  on  the  water,  exhibiting,  among 
other  spectacles,  Arion  seated  upon  a dolphin  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and 
singing  a song,  accompanied  by  the  music  of  six  performers,  who  were  snugly 
lodged  in  the  belly  of  the  fish. 

The  Coventry  play  not  having  been  finished  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  was 
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repeated,  at  the  desire  of  the  Queen,  on  tlx*  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
SOth,  she  hade  adieu  to  Kenilworth,  greatly  delighted  with  the  hospitality  and 
princely  splendour  of  its  noble  owner;* 

The  Hall  and  the  Tiltyard  were  two"f  the  most  striking  features  at  Kenilworth, 
and  they  designate  with  sufficient  precision  two  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  its  hospitality,  and  attachment  to  chivalric  costume;  the 
former  was  carried  on  upon  a scale  to  whi^h  modern  usage  is  a perfect  stranger; 
for,  as  Bishop  Hurd  remarks,  “the  same  bell,  that  called  the  great  man  to  his 
table,  invited  the  neighbourhood  ail  around,  and  proclaimed  a holiday  to  the 
whole  country  ;”.f  and  the  latter  cherished  its  predilections,  and  romantic  ardour, 
by  cultivating  tilting,  the  sole  remaining  offspring  of  the  gorgeous  tournament, 
with  scientific  skill.  The  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth,  century,  saw  indeed  the  diversion  of  running  at  the  ring 
carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  from  which,  however,  it  very  soon 
afterwards  began  to  decline,  and  may  be  said  to  have  expired  with  the  reign  of 
James  the  First. 

Yet  the  influence  of  this  amusement,  in  exciting  live  heroism  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  we  may  view  the  tilt-yard  of  Kenil- 
worth, with  the  eyes  of  I)r.  Hurd,  “as  a nursery  of  brave  men,  a very  seed- 
plot  of  warriors  and  heroes. — And,  as  whimsical  a figure  as  a young  filter  may 
make  in  a modern  eye,  who  will  say  that  the  virtue  was  not  formed  here,  that 
triumphed  at  Axell,  and  bled  at  Zutpiicn  ?"  ^ 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Keniiworth-castle  during  this  festive  period,  it 
would  be  desirable,  could  we  ascertain  what  were  the  domestic  economy  and 
usages  which  were  adopted  in  so  large  a household,  and  how  the  Queen,  her 
ladies,  and  attendants,  contrived  to  pass  the  hours,  when  the  weather  forbade 
exterior  diversions,  and  w hen  the  masque,  the  banquet,  and  the  fete  had  ex- 
hausted their  attractions.  Fortunately  we  possess  a sketch  of  this  kind,  from  the 
communicative  pen  of  Lancham,  who  seems  to  have  been  gifted,  if  we  may  trust 
his  own  account,  with  great  powers  of  pleasing,  and  to  have  enjoyed,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  high-born  dames  of  honour 
who  followed  in  the  tiain  of  Elizabeth. 

“Melhoughl  it  mj  port,  ” be  relates  hi  a letter  to  his  friend,  “somewhat  to  impart  unto  you 
bow  it  is  here  with  me,  and  how  1 lead  inj  life,  which  indeed  is  this : — 

“A  mornings  I rise  ordinarily  at  seven  o'clock  : Then  ready,  I go  into  the  Chapel : soon  aflrr 
eight,  I get  me  commonly  Into  my  Lord’s  chamber,  or  into  my  Lord’s  presidents.  There  at  the 
cupboard,  after  I have  eaten  the  manchel  served  overnight  for  livery  (for  I dare  be  as  bold,  1 
promise  you,  as  any  of  my  friends  the  servants  there  : and  indeed  could  I have  fresh,  if  I would 
tarry  ; but  I am  of  ivont  jolly  and  dry  a mornings) : 1 drink  me  up  a good  bol  of  ale  : when  iu  a 
sweet  pot  it  is  defecated  by  all  night's  standing,  the  drink  is  the  belter,  take  that  of  me  : and  a 
morsel  in  a morning,  with  a sound  draught,  is  very  wholesome  and  good  for  the  eye  sight : Then 
1 am  as  fresh  all  the  forenoon  afler,  as  had  1 eaten  a whole  piece  of  beef.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  Council 
sit,  1 am  at  hand  ; wait  at  an  inch,  1 warrant  you  : If  any  man  make  babbling,  ‘Peace,’  say  1, 
4 wot  ye  where  ye  are?’  If  I lake  a listener,  or  a pryer  in  at  the  chinks  or  at  the  lock-hole,  1 
am  by  and  by  in  the  bones  of  him  : But  now  they  keep  good  order,  they  know  me  well  enough: 
If  a be  a friend,  or  such  a one  as  I like,  1 make  him  sit  down  by  me  on  a form  or  a chest ; let  the 
rest  walk,  a God’s  name. 

“ And  here  doth  my  language  now  and  then  stand  me  in  good  stead : My  French,  my  Spanish, 
my  Dutch,  and  my  Latin : Sometime  among  Ambassadors’  men,  if  their  Master  be  within  the 
Council : Sometime  with  the  Ambassador  himself,  if  he  bid  call  his  lacky,  or  ask  me  what’s  a 
clock  ; and  1 warrant  ye  I answer  him  roundly  ; that  they  marvel  to  see  such  a fellow  there  : then 
laugh  I and  say  nothing  : Dinner  and  supper  1 have  twenty  places  to  go  to,  and  heartily  prayed 
to  : Sometime  get  I to  Master  Pinner  ; by  my  faith,  a worshipful  Oenneman,  and  as  careful  for 
his  charge  as  any  her  Highness  hath : there  find  I alway  good  store  of  very  good  viands : we  eat, 
and  be  merry,  thank  God  and  the  Queen.  Himself  in  feeding  very  temperate  and  moderate  as 

* This  enumeration  is  abridged  from  lavnehom’s  Letter,  and  the  *“  Princely  Pleasure*  at  Kenelworlh 
Castle,”  reprinted  in  Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  i.  i 

I Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  vol  L p.  160,  edit.  1788.  ; Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  180. 
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ye  thall  see  anj  : and  yet,  by  your  leave,  of  a dish,  as  a eold  pigeon  or  so,  lhal  bath  come  to  him 
al  meal  more  than  he  looked  for,  1 have  seen  him  ecn  so  by  and  by  surfeit,  ns  he  halh  plueked  off 
his  napkin,  wiped  his  knife,  and  eal  not  a morsel  more ; like  enough  lo  stick  in  his  stomach  a two 
days  after:  (some  hard  message  from  the  higher  officers:  perceive  ye  mo  ) upon  search,  his 
faithful  dealing  and  diligence  halh  found  bim  faultless.  . 

“ In  afternoons  and  a nights,  sometime  am  1 with  the  right  worshipful  Sir  George  Howard,  as 
good  a Gentleman  as  any  lives:  And  sometime,  at  my  good  Lady  Sidney’s  chamber,  a Noblewoman 
that  I am  as  much  bound  unlo,  as  any  poor  man.  may  be  unlo  so  gracious  a Lady  ; and  sometime 
in  some  other  place.  But  always  among  Ihe  Gentlewomen  by  my  good  w ill ; (O,  ye  know  that 
comes  always  of  a gentle  spirit:)  And  when  I see  company  according,  then  can  I be  as  lively 
loo : Sometime  I foot  it  with  dancing  : now  with  my  gillcrn,  and  else  with  my  cittern,  then  at  the 
virginals : Ye  know  nothing  comes  amiss  to  me  : Then  carol  I up  a song  wilhal ; lhal  by  and  by 
they  come  flocking  about  me  like  bees  lo  honey : And  ever  Ibey  cry.  • Another,  good  Laneham, 

another!’  Shall  I tell  you?  When  1 see  Mistress (A,  see  a mad  Knave;  I had  almost  told 

all !)  that  she  gives  once  but  an  eye  or  an  ear:  why  then,  man,  am  I blest:  my  courage  , my 
cunning  is  doubled:  She  says,  sometime,  ‘She  likes  it;’  and  then  I like  it  much  Ihe  belter,  it 
doth  me  good  lo  hear  how  well  I can  do.  Anil  to  say  truth  ; what  w ith  mine  eyes,  as  I can 
amorously  gloat  it,  with  my  Spanish  sospires,  my  French  heighes,  mine  Italian  dulcels,  my  Dutch 
hoses,  my  double  releas,  my  high  reaches,  my  fine  feigning,  my  deep  diapason,  my  wanton  warbles, 
my  running,  my  timing,  my  tuning,  and  my  twinkling,  I can  grarify  Ihe  mailers  as  well  as  the 
proudest  of  them,  and  was  yet  never  stained,  1 thank  God  : By  my  troth,  Countryman,  it  is  some 
lime  high  midnight,  ere  I can  gel  from  them.  And  thus  have  I told  ye  most  of  my  trade,  all  the 
live-loug  day : wbat  will  ye  more,  God  save  the  liucene  and  tny  Lord."  * 

Of  this  magnificent  castle,  the  unrivalled  abode  of  baronial  hospitality,  and 
chivalric  pageantry,  who  can  avoid  lamenting  the  present  irreparable  decay,  or 
forbear  apostrophising  the  mouldering  reliqoes  in  the  pathetic  and  picturesque 
language,  which  Bishop  Hurd  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  his  admired  Addison? 

“ Where,  one  might  ask,  are  the  tilts  and  tournaments,  the  princely  shows  and  sporls,  which 
were  once  so  proudly  celebrated  within  these  walls?  Where  arc  the  pageants,  Ihe  sludicd  devices, 
and  emblems  of  curious  invention,  that  set  the  court  at  a gaze,  and  even  transported  Ihe  high  soul 
of  our  Elizabeth?  Where  now,  pursued  he  (pointing  lo  that  which  was  formerly  a canal,  but 
at  present  is  only  a meadow,  with  a small  rivulet  running  through  it),  where  is  Ihe  floating  island, 
the  blaze  of  torches  lhal  eclipsed  Ihe  day,  Ihe  lady  of  Ihe  lake,  the  silken  nymphs  her  attendants, 
with  all  the  other  fantastic  eihibitions  surpassing  even  Ihe  whimsies  of  the  wildest  romance? 
What  now  is  become  of  the  revelry  of  feasting  ? of  Ihe  minstrelsy  that  look  Ihe  ear  so  delightfully 
as  it  babbled  along  the  valley,  or  floated  on  the  surface  of  this  lake?  See  there  Ihe  smokeless 
kitchens,  stretching  to  a length  that  might  give  room  for  Ihe  sacrifice  of  a hecatomb  ; Ihe  vaulted 
ball,  which  mirth  and  jollity  have  set  so  otlen  in  a uproar ; the  rooms  of  state,  and  Ihe  presence- 
chamber  : what  are  they  now  but  void  and  tenant  less  mins,  clasped  with  ivy,  open  to  wind  and 
weather,  and  representing  to  the  eye  nothing  but  the  ribs  and  carcase,  as  it  were,  of  their  former 
state?  And  see,  said  he,  that  proud  gate-way,  once  the  mansion  of  a surly  porter,  who.  partaking 
of  the  pride  of  his  lord,  made  the  crowds  wait,  and  refused  admittance,  perhaps,  lo  nobles  whom 
fear  or  interest  drew  to  these  walls,  to  pay  their  homage  lo  their  master  : see  it  now  the  residence 
of  a poor  tenant,  who  turns  Ihe  key  but  to  let  himself  out  lo  his  daily  labour,  to  admit  him  to  a 
short  meal,  and  secure  his  nightly  slumbers.”? 

To  this  account  of  some  of  the  principal  diversions  of  the  court  and  the  metro- 
polis, we  have  now  to  subjoin,  in  a compass  corresponding  with  the  scale  of  our 
work,  a clear,  but  necessarily  a brief  view,  of  an  amusement  which,  more  than 
any  other,  is  calculated  to  interest  and  to  influence  every  class  of  society.  The 
State,  Economy,  and  Usages  of  the  Stage,  therefore,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
will  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  forming  an  introduction  to  a sketch  of 
dramatic  poetry,  at  tho  period  of  Shakspearc’s  commencement  as  a writer  for 
the  stage. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware,  from  the  very  copious  and  bulky,  though  some- 
what indigested,  collections,  which  have  been  published  on  this  subject,  that  tho 
following  detail,  consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  minute  facts,  and  w hich  aims  at 

• Nichols's  Progre«»e*.  vol.  i.  I.anchnm's  Letter,  p.  81  — 84. 

Hurd's  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  vol.  i.  p.  148—150. 
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nothing  more  than  a neat  ami  liiehl  compendium  of  an  intricate  topic,  must  neces- 
. sarily,  at  almost  every  step,  be  indebted  to  previous  researches ; in  order,  there- 
fore, to  obviate  a continual  parade  of  reference,  let  it  suffice,  that  we  acknowledge 
the  basis  of  our  disquisition  to  have  been  derived  from  the  labours  of  Steeveng  and 
Malone,  as  included  in  the  last  variorum  edition  of  Shakspeare;  from  the  two 
Apologies  of  Mr.  Chalmers;  from  Decker,  as  reprinted  by  Nott;  and  occasionally, 
from  the  pages  of  Warton,  Percy,  Whiter,  and  Gilchrist.  Where  references, 
however,  are  absolutely  essential,  they  will  be  found  in  their  due  place. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  “ what  Augustus  said  of 
Rome,  may  be  remarked  of  Elizabeth  and  the  stage,  that  she  found  it  brick,  and 
left  it  marble."  At  her  accession  in  1558,  no  regular  theatre  had  been  esta- 
blished, and  the  players  of  that  period,  even  in  the  capital,  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  yards  of  great  Inns,  as  the  most  commodious  places  which 
they  could  obtain  for  the  representation  of  their  pieces.  These,  being  surrounded 
by  open  stages  and  galleries,  and  possessing,  likewise,  nnmerous  private  apart- 
ments and  recesses  from  which  the  genteeler  part  of  the  audience  might  become 
spectators  at  their  ease,  while  the  central  space  held  a temporary  stage,  uncovered 
in  tine  weather,  and  protected  by  an  awning  in  bad,  were  not  ill  calculated  for  the 
purposes  of  scenic  exhibition,  and,  most  undoubtedly,  gave  rise  to  the  form  and 
construction  adopted  in  the  erection  of  the  licensed  theatres. 

In  this  stage  of  infancy  was  the  public  stage  at  the  birth  of  Shakspeare ; nor 
would  it  so  rapidly  have  emerged  into  importance,  had  not  the  Queen,  though 
occasionally  yielding  to  tne  enmity  and  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  with  regard  to 
this  recreation,  been  warmly  attached  to  theatric  amusements.  So  early  as 
1569,  was  she  frequently  entertained  in  her  own  chapel-royal,  by  the  performance 
of  plays  on  profane  subjects,  by  the  children  belonging  to  that  establishment; 
and  the  year  following  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  most  probable  era  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a Tegular  play-house,  very  appropriately  named  The  Theatre,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  in  the  Blackfriars. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find,  that  in  1574  a regular  company 
of  players  was  established  by  royal  license,  granting  lo  James  Burbage,  John 
Perkyn,  John  Lanham,  William  Johnson,  and  Robert  Wilson,  servants  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  authority,  under  the  privy  seal,  “ to  use,  exercyse  and  occupie 
the  arte  and  facultye  of  playenge  commedies,  tragedies,  entcrludes,  stage-plays, 
and  such  other  like  as  they  have  alreadie  used  and  studied,  or  hereafter  shall  use 
and  studie,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  lovinge  subjects  as  for  our  solace  and 
pleasure  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see  them — throughoute  our  realme  of 
England." 

This  may  be  considered  then,  with  great  probability,  as  the  first  general  li- 
cense obtained  by  any  company  of  players  in  England;  but,  with  the  customary 
precaution  of  Elizabeth,  it  contains  a clause,  subjecting  all  dramatic  amusements 
to  the  previous  inspection  of  the  Master  ot  the  Revels,  an  officer  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  had  been  created  to  superintend  a part  of  the  duties  whicli 
until  then  had  fallen  to  the  province  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  who  now  had 
the  sphere  of  his  control  augmented  by  this  prudent  enactment,  providing  “ that 
the  saide  commedies,  tragedies,  enterludes,  and  stage-playes,  be  by  the  Master  of 
our  Revels  for  the  tyme  beynge  before  seue  and  allowed.” 

The  ofiicers  who  exercised  this  authority,  during  the  life  of  Shakspeare,  were 
Sir  Thomas  Benger,  Edmond  Tilney,  and  Sir  George  Burke.  Sir  Thomas  Benger, 
who  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden  in  1560,  lived  not  to  see  Shakspeare’s  en- 
trance into  the  scenic  world,  but,  dying  in  1577,  Tilney's  appointment  took  place 
in  1579.  This  gentleman  continued  to  regulate  the  stage  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty-one  years  ; he  beheld  the  dawn  and  the  mid-day  splendour  of  Shakspeare’s 
dramatic  genius,  and  in  his  official  capacity,  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  li- 
censing not  less  than  thirty  of  his  dramas,  commencing  with  Henry  the  Sixth, 
and  terminating  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  On  his  death,  in  1610,  Sir  George 
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Burke,  whe  had  obtained  a reversionary  |>atent  for  the  oflice  in  1003,  and  liad 
executed  its  duties  for  a twelvemonth  previous  to  Tilney’s  decease,  became  Master 
of  the  Revels,  and  had  the  felicity  of  reading,  and  the  honour  of  licensing,  some 
of  the  last  and  noblest  productions  of  our  immortal  poet,  namely,  Timon  of  Athens, 
Coriolanus,  Othello,  the  Tempest,  and  Twefth  Night.  He  also  lived  to  deplore 
the  premature  extinction  of  this  unrivalled  bard,  and  he  died  in  the  year  which 
presented  to  the  public  the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays. 

The  erection  of  a theatre  in  1570;  the  establishment  by  royal  authority  of  a 
regular  company  in  1574;  and  the  subjection  of  both  to  highly  respectable  offi- 
cers, operated  so  strongly  in  favour  of  dramatic  amusements,  that  we  find  Stubbes, 
the  puritanic  satirist,  bitterly  inveighing  in  1583  against  the  great  popular  support 
of  the  theatres  in  his  day,  which  he  sarcastically  terms  “ Venus'  Palaces,”  and 
immediately  afterwards  designates  by  a general  application  of  the  names  which 
had  been  given  at  that  time  to  the  two  principal  structures  : “ Marke,”  says  he, 
the  flocking  and  running  to  theaters  and  curtens,  daylie  and  hourely,  night  and 
daye,  tyme  and  tyde,  to  see  playes  and  enterludes.” 

This  passion  for  the  stage  continued  rapidly  to  increase,  and  before  the  year 
1500  not  less  than  four  or  five  theatres  were  in  existence.  The  patronage  of 
dramatic  representation  made  an  equal  progress  at  court  ; for  though  Elizabeth 
never,  it  is  believed,  attended  a public  theatre,  vet  had  she  four  companies  of 
children  who  frequently  performed  for  her  amusement,  denominated  the  Children 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  Children  of  Westminster,  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  and  the 
Children  of  Windsor.  The  public  actors  too,  who  were  sometimes,  in  imitation 
of  these  appellations,  called  the  Children  of  the  Revels,  were,  towards  the  close 
of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  especially,  in  consequence  of  a greatly  acquired  superiority 
over  their  younger  brethren,  often  called  upon  to  act  before  her  at  the  royal 
theatre  in  Whitehall.  Exhibitions  of  this  kind  at  court  were  usual  at  Christ- 
mas, on  Twelfth  Night,  at  Candlemas,  and  at  Shrove-tide,  throughout  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  occasionally  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  night : thus  we  find  Love’s  Labour's  Lost  to  have  been  per- 
formed before  our  maiden  Queen  during  the  Christmas-holydays,  and  King  Lear 
to  have  been  exhibited  before  King  James  on  St.  Stephen's  night. 

On  these  occasions,  the  representation  was  generally  at  night  that  it  might  not 
interfere  with  the  performances  at  the  regular  theatres,  which  took  place  early  in 
in  the  afternoon  ; and  we  learn  from  the  Council-books,  that  the  royal  remune- 
ration, in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  exhibition  of  a single  play  at  Whitehall, 
amounted  to  ten  pounds,  of  which,  twenty  nobles,  or  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  four-pence  formed  the  customary  fee ; and  three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and 
eight-ponce  the  free  gift  or  bounty.  If,  however,  the  performers  were  required  to 
leave  the  capital  for  any  of  the  royal  palaces  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  fee,  in 
consequence  of  the  public  exhibition  of  the  day  being  prevented,  was  augmented 
to  twenty  pounds. 

The  protection  of  the  drama  by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  though  it  did  not 
exempt  the  public] players,  except  in  one  instance,  from  the  penalties  of  statutes 
against  vagabonds,  yet  it  induced,  during  the  w hole  of  her  long  reign,  numerous 
instances  of  private  patronage  from  the  most  opulent  of  her  nobility  and  gentry, 
who,  possessing  the  power  of  licensing  their  own  domestics  as  comedians,  and, 
consequently,  of  protecting  them  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  vagrancy,  shel- 
tered various  companies  of  performers,  under  the  denomination  of  their  servants, 
or  retainers, — a privilege  which  was  taken  away,  by  act  of  parliament,  on  the 
accession  of  James,  and,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  observes,  “ put  an  end  for  ever  to  the 
scenic  system  of  prior  times.” 

To  this  private  patronage  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must 
ascribe  not  less  than  fourteen  distinct  companies  of  players,  that,  in  succession, 
contributed  to  exhilarate  the  golden  days  of  England's  matchless  Queen,  and,  in 
their  turn,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  contributing  to  horamusement.  Of  these,  the 
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following  is  a chronological  enumeration: — Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
appeared  Lord  Leicester's  company,  the  same  which,  in  1574,  was  finally  incor- 
porated by  royal  license ; in  1572,  was  formed  Sir  Robert  Lane’s  company  ; in  the 
same  year  Lord  Clinton's ; in  1575,  companies  were  created  by  Lord  Warwick 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  name  of  Shakspeare  being  enrolled  among  the 
servants  of  the  latter,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  the  subsequent  reign,  became  enti- 
tled to  the  appellation  of  His  Majesty’s  servants;  in  1576,  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
brought  forward  a theatrical  body,  and  in  1577.  Lord  Howard  another,  neither  of 
which,  however,  attained  much  eminence;  in  1578,  the  Earl  of  Essex  mustered  a 
company  of  players,  and  in  1579,  Lord  Strange,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  followed 
his  example;  in  1591,  the  Lord  Admiral  produced  his  set  of  comedians  ; in  1592, 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  effected  a similar  arrangement;  in  1593,  Lord  Pembroke 
protected  an  association  of  actors,  and,  at  the  close  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  the 
Earl  of  Worcester  had  in  pay,  also,  a company  of  theatrical  performers. 

In  the  mean  time  theatres,  both  public  and  private,  were  greatly  on  the  increase, 
and,  during  the  period  that  Shakspeare  immortalised  the  stage,  not  less  than 
seven  of  these  structures,  of  established  notoriety,  were  in  existence.  Four  of 
them  were  considered  as  public  theatres,  namely,  The  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  The 
Curtain  in  Shoreditch,  T ho  Red  Bull  in  St.  John’s  Street,  and  The  Fortune  in 
Whitecross  Street;  and  three  were  termed  private  houses,  one,  for  instance,  in 
Blackfriars,  another  in  Whilefriars,  and  The  Cockpit  or  Phoenix,  in  Drury-Lane. 
As  The  Globe,  however,  and  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  were  the  property  of  the 
same  set  of  players,  only  six  companies  of  comedians  were  formed,  or  wanted, 
for  the  purposes  of  representation. 

Beside  these  prinripalplay-houses,  several  others,  possessing  a more  ephemeral 
existence,  as  The  Swan,  The  Rose,  etc.,  sprung  up  and  fell  in  succession,  forming 
altogether  such  a number,  as  justly  gave  alarm  and  offence  to  the  stricter  clergy, 
and  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  privy-council,  who,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
1600,  issued  an  order  for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  play-houses,  limiting 
these  buildings  to  two,  selecting  that  called  The  Fortune  for  Middlesex,  and  fixing 
on  The  Globe  for  Surrey.  To  such  a degree,  however,  had  now  arisen  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  dramatic  recreations,  that  notwithstanding  these 
orders  were  re-issued,  with  still  stronger  injunctions,  tho  following  year,  they 
could  never  be  carried  into  any  effectual  execution. 

Muchas  Elizabeth  favoured  the  stage,  it  appears  to  have  been  patronised  by  her 
successor  with  equal,  if  not  superior,  zeal.  James  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have 
given  a dignity  and  consequence  to  the  profession,  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger,  and  to  have  introduced  into  the  theatric  world,  a new  and  better  con- 
stituted arrangement  of  its  parts.  No  sooner  had  he  ascended  the  throne,  than 
three  companies  were  formed  under  his  auspices ; the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants 
he  adopted  as  his  own;  tho  Queen  chose  the  Earl  of  Worcester’s,  and  Prince 
Henry  fixed  upon  the  Earl  of  Nottingham’s;  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  only  twelve 
days  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  granted  to  his  own  company,  being  that  per- 
forming at  The  Globe,  the  following  license,  which  was  first  published  in  Rymer’s 
“ Fcedera,"  in  1705:  — 

Pro  Lairentio  Fletcher  et  Willielmo  Shakespeare  et  aliis. 

“ A.  D.  1003.  Pat. 

“ I.  Jat'.  P.  8.  m.  4.  James  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  to  all  justices,  majors,  sheriffs, 
constables,  heatlborougbs,  anil  other  our  officers  and  loving  subjects,  greeting.  Know  you 
that  wee,  of  our  special  grace,  cerlainc  knowledge,  And  nicer  motiun,  have  licensed  and  au- 
thorised, and  by  these  presentes  doe  licence  and  authorize  theise  our  servaunts,  Laurence 
Vlelcher,  William  Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Phillippes,  John  Hemings, 
Henrie  Condcl,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armin,  Richard  Cowly,  and  Ibe  rest  of  their  associates, 
freely  lo  use  and  exercise  the  art  and  faculty  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies , histories,  inlrr- 
tudes,  morals,  pastorals,  stape-ptaies , and  such  like  oilier  as  Ihei  have  alreadie  studied  or  here- 
after shall  use  or  sludie,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  loving  subjects,  as  for  our  solace  aud 
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pleasure  when  we  shall  thinrke  good  to  sec  them,  during  our  pleasure:  and  the  said  comedies, 
tragedies,  histories,  enlerludes,  morals,  pastorals,  slage-plaics,  and  such  like,  to  shew  and  eier- 
cise  publiqueiy  to  their  best  commoditie,  when  the  infection  of  the  plague  shall  decrease,  as 
well  wilhin  theire  nowe  usuall  house  called  the  Globe,  within  our  county  of  Surrey,  as  also 
within  anie  low  tie- hails  or  moute-halls,  or  other  conrenienl  places  within  the  liberties  and 
freedom  of  any  other  citie,  uuiversilie,  touu,  or  boroughe  whatsoever,  wilhin  our  said  rcalmes 
and  dominions.  Willing  and  commanding  you  and  everic  of  you,  as  you  tender  our  pleasure, 
not  onelie  to  permit  and  sulTer  them  herein,  without  any  your  letts,  hindrances,  or  molestations, 
during  our  pleasure,  but  also  to  be  aiding  or  assistinge  to  them  If  any  wrong  be  to  them  ottered, 
and  to  allow  them  such  former  curtesies  as  halhe  been  given  to  men  of  Iheir  place  and  quallitie ; 
arid  also  what  further  favour  you  shall  shew  to  Iheise  our  scrvaunls  for  our  sake,  we  shall  take 
kindlic  at  your  handes.  In  witness  whereof,  Stc. 

“ Witness  our  selfe  at  Westminster,  the  nyuleentb  dayc  of  Maye, 

“ Per  Breve  de  prirato  sigillo." 

To  The  Globe  mentioned  in  this  license,  and  to  the  play-house  in  Blarkfriars, 
as  being  the  theatres  exclusively  belonging  to  Shakspearc's  company,  and  where 
all  his  dramas  were  performed,  we  shall  now  coniine  our  attention,  the  customs 
and  usages  of  these,  the  one  being  a public,  and  the  other  a private  theatre,  pretty 
accurately  applying  to  the  rest. 

The  exact  era  of  the  building  of  The  Globe  has  not  been  ascertained.  Mr. 
Malone,  from  the  documents  which  he  consulted,  conceives  it  to  have  been  erect- 
ed not  long  anterior  to  the  year  1596 ; and  Mr.  Chalmers,  resting  on  the  evidence 
ofNorden's  map  of  London,  concludes  it  to  have  been  built  before  the  year  1593.  * 
Its  site  appears  to  have  been  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames,  called  the 
Banksidc,  and  its  form,  which  was  of  considerable  size,  to  have  licet)  externally 
hexagonal,  and  internally  circular.  It  was  constructed  of  wood,  and  only  partly 
thatched,  its  centre  being  open  to  the  weather.  It  was  probably  named  The 
Globe,  not  from  the  circularity  of  its  interior,  but  from  its  sign  exhibiting  Hercu- 
les supporting  the  globe,  under  which  was  inscribed  “Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem” 

Being  a public  theatre,  The  Globe  was  likewise’distinguished  by  a polo  erected 
on  its  roof,  to  which,  during  the  hours  of  exhibition,  a flag  was  attached;  for,  by 
reason  of  its  central  exposure,  it  necessarily  became  a summer  theatre,  its  per- 
formers, the  King’s  company, usually  commencing  their  season  here  during  the 
month  of  May.  The  exhibitions  at  the  Globe  were  frequent,  and  it  is  said,  chiefly 
calculated  for  the  lower  class  of  people,  the  upper  ranks,  and  the  critics,  gene- 
rally preferring  the  private  theatres,  which  were  smaller,  and  more  conveniently 
fitted  up.  The  advantages  of  elegance  and  decoration,  however,  were  no  longer 
wanting  to  The  Globe,  in  1614;  for  the  old  structure,  consisting  of  wood  and 
thatch,  being  burnt  down  on  the  *29lh  of  June,  1613,  the  subsequent  year  saw  it 
rise  from  its  ashes  with  considerable  splendour,  f 

The  Theatre  in  Blackfriars  may  be  classed  among  the  earliest  buildings  of  the 
kind,  being  certainly  in  existence  before  1580.  It  was  erected  near  the  present 
site  of  Apothecaries'  liall,  and  being  without  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  levelling  fury  of  the  fanatics,  who,  shortly  after 
the  above  period,  obtained  leave  to  destroy  all  the  play-houses  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city. 

It  does  notappear  that  Shakspeare's  company,  or  the  King's  servants,  had  any 
interest  in  this  theatre  before  the  winter  of  1604,  at  which  period,  or  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  they  became  its  purchasers;  the  children  of  the  Revels,  or,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  the  children  of  Blackfriars,  being  the  usual  performers  at 
this  house,  prior  to  that  event. 

* Sec  Malone'*  Inquiry,  p.  87.;  am]  Chalmers's  Apology,  p 115. 

-y  Of  the  perishable  materials,  and  inconvenient  construction  of  the  old  theatre,  we  have  some  remarkable 
proof*,  iu  two  letter*  extant,  describing  the  accident.  The  first  written  by  sir  Henry  YVott  in,  mid  dated 
July  2,  I tilS.  concludes  by  asserting  that  “ nothing  did  perish  hut  wool!  and  straw,  and  a few  forsaken 
cloak*  ami  tile  second  from  Mr.  John  t Itamherlaine  to  Sir  Ralph  VVinwond,  dated  July  8,  Itil'J,  remarks, 
that  “it  was  a goal  niarvaile  and  fair  grace  of  God  that  the  people  bail  so  little  harm,  having  but  two  nar- 
row doors  to  get  out.”— Heliqui*  YVotton,  p.  42o.  edit.  1685 ; ami  YVinvvood's  Memorials,  vol.  iu.  p.  469. 
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The  distinctions  subsisting  between  Biackfriars  and  The  Globe,  seem  to  have 
been  nothing  more,  than  that  the  former  being  a private,  and  a winter,  house, 
was  smaller,  more  compactly  put  together,  and,  as  the  representations  were  by- 
candle-light,  better  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  protection.  As 
the  internal  structure,  however,  with  theexeeption  of  the  open  centre,  was  similar 
to  that  of  The  Globe,  and  as  the  economy  and  usages  were,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  the  same,  not  only  in  both  these  houses,  but  in  every  other 
contemporary  theatre,  the  subsequent  notices  may  be  considered  as  applying, 
where  not  otherwise  expressed,  to  the  general  state  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  though 
immediately  derived  from  the  costume  of  The  Globe. 

The  interior  architectural  arrangements  of  this  ancient  theatre  have  been,  in 
their  leading  features,  preserved  to  the  present  day.  The  galleries,  or  scatfolds,  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  were  constructed  over  each  other,  occupying  three 
sides  of  the  house,  and  assuming;  according  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  a square 
or  semicircular  form.  Beneath  these  were  small  apartments,  called  rooms,  intended 
for  the  genteeler  part  of  the  audience,  and  answering,  in  almost  every  respect, 
to  our  modern  boxes.  In  The  Globe,  these  were  open  to  all  w ho  chose  to  pay  for 
them,  but  at  Biackfriars  and  other  private  theatres,  there  is  some  reason  to 
conclude,  that  they  were  occasionally  the  property  of  individuals,  who  secured 
their  claim  through  the  medium  of  a key. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  centre  of  The  Globe,  or  summer  theatre,  was 
open  to  the  weather,  and,  from  the  first  temporary  play-houses  having  been  built 
in  the  area  of  inns  or  common  ostleries,  this  was  usually  called  The  Yard.  It  had 
neither  lloor  nor  benches,  and  the  common  people  standing  here  to  see  the  per- 
formance, were,  therefore,  termed  by  Shakspeare  groundlings;  an  epithet  repeated 
by  Decker,  who  speaks  of  “the  groundling  and  gallery  commoner,  buying  his 
sport  by  the  penny.  ' The  similar  space  at  Biackfriars  was  named  the  Pit,  but  seems 
to  have  differed  in  no  other  respect  than  in  being  protected  by  a roof.  It  was 
separated  from  the  stage  merely  by  a railing  of  pales,  for  there  was  no  intervening 
orchestra,  the  music,  consisting  chiclly  of  trumpets,  cornets,  hautlmys,  lutes, 
recorders,  viols,  and  organs,  being  executed  by  a band  of  eightor  ten  performers, 
who  were  stationed  in  an  elevated  balcony  nearly  occupying  that  part  of  the 
house  which  is  now  denominated  the  upper  stage-box. 

The  stage  itself  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  namely  the  lower 
and  the  upper  stage ; the  former  with  nearly  the  same  relative  elevation  with  re- 
gard to  the  pit  as  in  the  theatres  of  our  own  times;  the  latter,  resembling  a balcony 
in  shape,  was  placed  towards  the  rear  of  the  former,  having  its  platform  not  less 
than  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  This  was  a contrivance  attended  with 
much  conveniency;  here  was  represented  the  play  before  the  King  in  llamlet; 
here,  in  several  of  the  old  plays,  part  of  the  dialogue  was  carried  on,  and  here, 
having  curtains  which  drew  in  front,  were  occasionally  concealed,  from  the  view 
of  the  audience,  persons  w hose  seclusion  might  be  necessary  to  the  business  of  the 
plot. 

Curtains  also  of  woollen,  or  silk,  were  hung  in  the  front  of  the  greater  or  lower 
stage,  not  suspended,  in  five  modern  style,  by  lines  and  pullics,  but  opening  in  the 
middle,  and  sliding  on  an  iron  rod. 

Beside  the  accommodation  of  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries,  in  the  usual  parts  of  the 
house,  two  boxes,  one  on  each  side,  w-ere  attached  to  the  balcony  or  upper  stage, 
and  were  termed  private  boxes;  but,  being  inconveniently  situated,  and,  as  Decker 
remarks,  “ almost  smothered  in  darkness,”  were  seldom  frequented,  except  from 
motives  of  eccentricity,  by  characters  higher  than  waiting-women  and  gentlemen- 
ushers,  f Seats  also,  at  the  private  theatres,  were  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the 
stage,  and  were  generally  occupied  by  the  wits,  gallants,  and  critics  of  the  day  ; 
thus  Decker  observes, — “ by  sitting  on  the  stage,  you  have  a signed  patent  to 


* O uJI’t  Horn-book,  Noll’s  reprint,  p.  132. 


t Ibid.  p.  135. 
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engross  the  whole  commodity  of  censure;  may  lawfully  presume  to  be  a girder, 
and  stand  at  the  helm  to  steer  the  passage  of  scenes.”  ' 

The  passage  in  italics  which  closes  this  quotation,  would  seem  to  be  decisive  of 
the  long  agitated  question  relative  to  the  use  of  scenery ; Mr.  Malone  asserting, — 
“ that  the  stage  of  Shakspeare  was  not  furnished  with  moveable  painted  scenes, 
but  merely  decorated  with  curtains,  and  arras  or  tapestry  hangings,  which,  when 
decayed,  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented  with  pictures;"  and  Mr. 
Steevens  contending,  that  where  so  much  machinery  as  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
require,  is  allowed  to  have  been  employed,  the  less  complicated  adjunct  of  scenes 
could  scarcely  be  wanting;  for  that  where  “ the  column  is  found  standing,  no  one 
will  suppose  but  that  it  was  once  accompanied  by  its  usual  entablature.  — In 
short,"  he  adds,  “ without  characteristic  discriminations  of  place,  the  historical 
dramas  of  Shakspeare  in  particular  would  have  been  wrapped  in  tenfold  confusion 
and  obscurity ; nor  could  the  spectator  have  felt  the  poet's  power,  or  accompanied 
his  rapid  transitions  from  one  situation  to  another,  without  such  guides  as  painted 
canvas  only  could  supply.  — But  for  these,  or  such  assistances,  the  spectator, 
like  Hamlet’s  mother,  must  have  bent  his  gaze  on  mortifying  vacancy ; and  with 
the  guest  invited  by  the  Barmecide,  in  the  Arabian  talc,  must  have  furnished  from 
his  own  imagination  the  entertainment  of  which  his  eyes  were  solicited  to  par- 
take.” 

If  the  machinery  accompanying  trap-doors,  tombs,  and  cauldrons,  the  appear- 
ance of  ghosts,  phantoms,  and  monsters,  the  descent  of  gods,  the  magic  evanish- 
ment  of  articles  of  furniture  and  provision,  and  the  conlliclion  of  the  elements, 
wero  not  strangers  to  the  Shakspearean  theatre,  it  surely  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  have  transferred  the  frame-work  and  painted  canvas  which,  ac- 
cording to  Holinshed,  and  even  preceding  chroniclers,  decorated  the  pageants 
and  tournaments  of  those  days,  to  the  business  of  the  stage.  Nor  can  we,  indeed, 
conceive,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked,  howr  the  minute  inventory  of  Imogen’s 
bedchamber,  and  the  accurate  description  of  the  exterior  of  Inverness  Castle, 
could  have  been  rendered  intelligible  or  endurable  without  such  assistance. 

It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  from  these  considerations,  and  from  the 
passage  in  Decker,  that,  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  negative  evidence  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Malone,  moveable  painted  scenes  were  occasionally  introduced  on 
the  stage  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare;  and  it  may  be  further  reasonably  con- 
cluded, that,  from  the  phrase  of  “ steering  the  passage  of  scenes,”  the  mecha- 
nism was  formed  and  conducted  on  a plan  approximating  that  which  is  now 
familiar  to  a modern  audience. 

The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Steevens,  however,  that  private  theatres  had  no  scenes, 
while  the  public  had,  owing  to  the  former  admitting  part  of  the  audience  on  the 
stage,  who  might  interfere  with  the  convenient  shifting  of  such  an  apparatus,  is 
annihilated  by  the  quotation  from  Decker,  who  expressly  says,  that  “ by  sitting 
on  the  stage,  you  have  a signed  patent  to  stand  at  the  helm  to  steer  the  passage 
of  the  scenes,”  by  which  it  would  appear,  that  those  who  obtained  seats  on  the 
privato  stage,  occasionally  amused  themselves  by  assisting  the  regular  mechanists 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  scenery. 

We  learn,  also,  from  Heywood,  that  the  internal  roof  of  the  stage  was  cither 
painted  of  a sky-blue  colour,  or  hung  with  drapery  of  a similar  tint,  in  order  to 
represent  the  heavens;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose,  with  a very  inge- 
nious commentator,  that  when  tho  idea  of  a gloomy  and  starless  night  was  to  be 
impressed,  these  heavens  were  hung  with  black,  whence,  among  many  passages 
in  Shakspeare  illustrative  of  this  position,  the  following  line  manifestly  owes  its 
origin:  — 

M Hung  be  the  Heavens  with  blacky  yield  day  to  night.”  f 


* Cinll's  Horn -book,  p.  138. 

■f  Whiter’*  Specimen  of  a Commenlary  on  Shakspeare,  p.  157,  168. 
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It  has,  likewise,  been  asserted,  and,  indeed,  to  a certain  extent,  proved,  by  the 
same  learned  writer,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  stage  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  llell;  and  he  quotes  the  annexed  passage  from  Chapman  as  decisive  on 
the  subject:  — 

“ The  fortune  of  a Stage  (like  fortune's  self) 

Ainazelh  greatest  judgments : and  none  knows 
The  hidden  causes  of  those  strange  effects, 

That  rise  from  thit  Hell,  or  fall  from  this  Heaven.*  * 

From  this  connection  of  the  celestial  and  infernal  regions  with  the  stage,  Mr. 
Whiter  has  inferred,  through  the  medium  of  numerous  pertinent  quotations 
from  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries,  that  a vast  mass  of  imagery  was  so 
blended  and  associated  in  the  mind  of  our  great  poet,  as  to  form  an  intimate 
union  in  his  ideas  between  Hell  and  Night;  the  darkened  Heavens  and  the 
Stage  of  Tragedy;  and  this,  too,  at  an  early  period,  even  during  the  compo- 
sition of  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  contains  some  striking  instances  of  this 
theatrical  combination. 

To  these  notices  on  the  interior  structure  of  the  Shakspearean  theatre,  we 
shall  now  add  the  most  material  circumstances  relative  to  its  economy  and 
usages. 

The  mode  of  announcing  its  exhibitions,  if  we  except  the  medium  of  news- 
papers, a resource  of  subsequent  times,  seems  to  have  been  not  less  effectual 
and  extensive  than  that  of  the  present  day.  Playbills  were  printed,  expressing 
the  title  of  the  piece  or  pieces  to  be  performed,  but  containing  neither  the  names 
of  the  characters  nor  of  the  actors;  these  were  industriously  circulated  through 
the  town  and  affixed  to  posts  and  public  buildings,  a custom  w hich  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a repartee  recorded  by  Taylor  the  water-poet,  who  began  to  w.rite  towards 
the  close  of  Shakspeare’s  life:  — “ Master  Field,  the  player,"  he  relates,  “ riding 
up  Fleet-street  a great  pace,  a gentleman  called  him,  and  asked  him,  what  play 
was  played  that  day.  He  being  angry  to  be  staied  on  so  frivolous  a demand,  an- 
swered, that  he  might  see  what  play  was  plaied  upon  every  poste.  I cry  you 
mercy,  said  the  gentleman,  I tooke  you  for  a poste,  you  rode  so  fast.”-} 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Days  of  Acting,  at  the  public 
theatres,  were  chiefly  confined  to  Sundays,  Her  Majesty’s  license  to  Burbage  in 
1074,  granting  such  exhibition  on  that  day,  out  of  the  hours  of  prayer;  and  this 
was  the  day  which  the  Queen  herself  usually  selected  for  dramatic  representation 
at  court.  The  rapidly  increasing  taste,  however,  for  theatric  amusement  soon 
induced  the  players  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  permission,  and  we  lind  Gosson, 
in  1079,  exclaiming,  that  the  players,  “ because  they  are  allowed  to  play  every 
Sunday,  make  four  or  live  Sundays,  at  least,  every  week.”  A reformation  more 
consonant  to  morality  and  decorum  took  place  in  the  subsequent  reign;  for, 
though  plays  were  still  performed  on  Sundays,  at  the  court  of  James  the  First, 
yet  they  were  no  longer  tolerated  on  that  day  at  the  public  theatres,  permission 
being  now  given,  on  application  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  for  their  perfor- 
mance every  day,  save  on  the  Sabbath,  during  the  winter,  and  with  no  further 
exception  than  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  Lent,  which  were  at  that  time 
called  sermon-days. 

The  Hours  of  Acting,  during  the  whole  period  of  Shakspeare’s  career,  con- 
tinued to  be  early  in  the  afternoon.  In  1598,  we  are  informed  by  an  epigram  of 

* Whiter’*  Specimen  of  a Commentary  on  Shakspeare,  p.  178,  183  ; anti  see  Prologue  to  All  Fools,  by 
Chapman,  1605.  in  Old  Plays,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 1C 

Taylor’*  Works,  p.  183  — Mr  Malone  i*  of  opinion  that  to  these  play-bills  we  owe  u the  long  and 
whimsical  titles  which  are  prefixed  to  the  quarto  copies  of  our  author’s  mays  — It  is  indeed  nbsurd  to  sup- 
pose, that  the*  modest  Shakspeare,  who  ha*  more  than  once  apologized  for  hi*  untutored  luii**,  should  tu 
hi*  manuscripts  have  entitled  any  of  hi*  drnmns  most  excellent  and  pleasunt  performances  * Thus 

M The  most  excellent  Histone  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  1G00.*1 

M Amost  pleasant  anti  excellent  conceited  Comcdie  of  Syr  John  FalstafFe  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor. 1602.* 

M The  late  and  much  admired  Play,  called  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609,”  &c.  &c. 
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Sir  John  Davies,  that  one  o'clock  was  the  usual  time  for  the  commencement  of 
the  play: — . 

u Fuseuti  doth  rise  at  ten,  arid  at  eleven 

He  goes  to  Gy  Is,  where  he  doth  eat  till  owe, 

Then  aces  a play 

and,  in  lfiOO,  when  Decker  published  his  Gull's  Horn-hook,  the  hour  was  throw  n 
hack  to  three,  nor  did  it  become  later  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  time  usually  consumed  in  the  exhibition  appears,  from  the  pro- 
logue to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  have  been  only  two  hours: — 

* — — — “ Those  that  come  — 

I'll  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling 
Itichly  in  two  short  hours.” 

The  mention  of  payment  in  this  passage,  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  Prices 
of  Admission,  and  the  sum  here  specilied,  contemporary  authority  informs  us, 
was  demanded  for  entrance  into  the  best  rooms  or  boxes.*  Sixpence  also,  and 
sometimes  a shilling,  was  paid  for  seals  or  stools  on  the  stage.  Sixpence  was 
likewise  the  price  of  admission  to  the  pit  aud  galleries  of  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars;  hut  at  inferior  houses,  a penny,  oral  most  two-pence,  gave  access  lo  the 
“groundling,”  or  the  “gallery-commoner."  Dramatic  poets,  as  in  the  present 
day,  were  admitted  gratis.  We  may  also  add,  that,  from  some  verses  addressed 
to  the  memory  of  Ben  Jonson,  by  Jasper  Maype,  and  alluding  to  his  Volfione  or 
the  Eox,  acted  in  1005,  it  is  allowable  to  infer,  that  the  prices  of  admission  .were, 
on  the  lirst  representation  of  a new  play,  doubled,  and  even  sometimes  trebled. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  while  Shakspcarc  wrote  for  the  stage, 
the  number  of  plays  performed  in  one  day,  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeded  one  tragedy, 
comedy,  or  history,  and  that  tire  entertainment  was  varied  and  protracted,  either 
by  the  extempore  humour  and  tricks  of  the  Clown  after  the  play  was  over,  or  by 
singing,  dancing,  or  ludicrous  recitation,  between  the  acts.  . 

The  house  appears  to  have  beep  pretty  well  supplied  with  Lights;  the  stage 
being  illuminated  by  two  large  branches;  the  body  of  the  house  -by  cresset  lights, 
formed  of  ropes  w reathed  and  pitched,  and  placed  in  open  iron  lanterns,  and  these 
were  occasionally  assisted  by  the  interspersion  of  wax  tapers  among  the  boxes. 

The  Amusements  of  the  Audience  before  the  Day  commenced  seem  to  have 
been  amply  supplied  by  themselves,  the  only  recreation  provided  by  the  theatre, 
during  this  tedious  interval,  being  the  music  of  the  band,  which  struck  up  thrice, 
playing  three  nourishes,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  three  soundings,  before 
the  performance  began;  hut  these  were  of  course  short,  being  principally 
intended  as  announcements,  similar  to  those  which  we  now  receive  from  the 
prompter’s  hell.  To  kill  time,  therefore,  reading  and  playing  cards  were  the 
resources  of  the  genteeJer  part  of  the  audience;  “ Before  the  play  begins,”  says 
Decker  to  his  gallant,  “ fall  to  cards;  you  may  win  or  lose,  as  fencers  do  in  a 
prize,  and  beat  one  another  by  confederacy,  yet  share  the  money  when  you  meet 
at  supper:  notwithstanding,  to  gull  the  ragamuffins  that  stand  aloof  gaping  at 
you,  throw  the  cards,  having  first  torn  four  or  five  of  them,  round  about  the 
stage,  just  upon  the  third  sound,  as  though  you  had  lost.”-j- 

Of  the  less  relincd  amusements  of  these  gaping  ragamuffins,  “the  youths  that 
thunder  at  a play-house,  and  fight  for  hitler  ap|fles,”  £ we  find  numerous  traces 
in  Decker,  Jonson,  and  their  contemporaries,  which  enable  us  to  assert,  (hat 
they  chiefly  consisted  in  smoking  tobacco,  drinking  ale,  cracking  nuts,  and  eating 
fruit,  which  were  regularly  supplied  by  men  attending  in  the  theatre,  and  whose 
vociferation  and  clamour,  or,  as  a writer  of  that  time  expresses  it,  “to  lie  made 
adder-deaf  with  pippin-cry,”  were  justly  considered  as  grievous  nuisances;  more 
especially  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  must  have  been  intolerable  lo  those  unac- 

* Decker**  Hull’*  Horn-bonk,  reprint,  p.  IS.  'note  + Gull's  llorn-book,  reprint,  p.  14ft. 

i Henry  \ III.  act  v *c.  3, 
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customed  to  its  odour,  and,  indeed,  occasionally  drew  forth  the  oxeeration  of  in- 
dividuals: thus  in  a work  entitled,  “ l)yets  Dry  Dinner,”  we  find  the- author 
commencing  an  epigram  on  the  wanton  and  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — 

u It  chaunc'd  me  gazing  at  the  Theater, 

To  spie  a Dock-Tabacco-Chevalier,  , 

Clouding  the  loathing  ayr  with  fnggie  fume 

Of  Dook-Tabacco;— 

I wisht  the  Homan  lawea  severity : 

Who  smoke  selleth,  with  smoke  be  done  to  dy.n  * 

The  most  rational  of  the  amusements  which  occupied  the  impatient  audience, 
was  certainly  that  of  reading,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  supplied  by  a custom 
of  hawking  about  new  publications  at  the  theatre;  at  least  this  may  be  inferred 
from  the  opening  of  an  address  to  the  public,  prefixed  by  William  Fennor,  to  a 
production  of  his,  entitled  “Descriptions,”  and  published  in  1016.  “To  the 
Gentlemen  readers,  worthy  gentlemen,  of  what  degree  soever,  I suppose  this 
pamphlet  will  hap  into  your  hands,  before  a play  begin,  with  the  importunate 
clamour  of  “Buy  a New  Bookc,”  by  some,  needy  companion,  that  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  with  worke  for  a turn’d  toaster.”  f 

As  soon  as  the  third  sounding  had  finished,  it  was  usual  for  the  person  whose 
province  it  was  to  speak  the  Prologue,  immediately  to  enter.  As  a diffident 
and  supplicatory  manner  were  thought  essential  to  this  character,  who  is  termed 
by  Decker,  “ the  quaking  Prologue,”  it  was  the  custom  to  clothe  him  in  a long 
black  velvet  cloak,  to  which  Shirley  adds,  a little  beard,  a starch'd  face,  and  a 
supple  leg. 

On  withdrawing  the  curtain,  the  stage  was  generally  found  strewed  with 
rushes,  which,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  as  hath  been  already  remarked  formed 
the  common  covering,  of  floors,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage  ; but,  on 
splendid  occasions,  it  was  matted  entirely  over;  thus,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in 
a letter  which  describes  the  conflagration  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  1613,  says,  that 
on  the  night  of  the  accident,  “the  King's  Players  had  a new  play,  called  " All  is 
true,”  representing  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  was  set  forth  with  many  extraordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and  ma- 
jesty, even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage.” 

The  performance  of  tragedy  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  some  peculiar 
preparations ; one  of  which  was  hanging  the  stage  with  black,  a practice  which 
dwelt  on  Shakspeare’s  recollection  when,  in  writing  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  he 
$|icaks  of 

u Black  stage  for  tragedies , and  murthers  fell j 

and  is  put  out  of  dispute  by  a passage  in  the  Induction  to  an  anonymous  tragedy, 
entitled,  “ A Warning  for  fair  Women,”  1599,  where  History,  addressing 
Comedy,  says : — 

“ Look,  Comedie,  I mark'd  it  not  till  now. 

The  stage  is  hung  with  blacks , and  i perceive 
The  auditors  prepar'd  for  trayedie 

to  which  Comedy  replies  : — 

“ Nay  then,  1 see  she  shall  be  entertain’d ; 

These  ornaments  beseem  not  thee  and  me.* 


* “ D.vets  Dry  Dinner  : consisting  of  eight  several  courses:  1.  Froites.  2 Hearties.  3.  Flesh.  4 Fish. 
6.  Whitments.  6.  Spice.  7.  Sauce.  8.  Tabncco.  All  served  in  after  the  order  of  time  universal!.  Ily 
Henry  Butte*,  Maister  of  Arles,  and  Fellowc  of  C.C.C.  in  C.  London,  1599  " Small  8vo. 

+ “ Fennor*  Descriptions,  or  a true  relation  of  cerUline  and  divers  speeches,  spoken  before  the  King 
and  Qui  , 'lie’s  most  excellent  Majestic,  the  prince  his  highnesse,  and  tne  Lady  Klirahelh's  Grace.  By 
William  Fennor,  his  Majestic's  Servant,  London,  1516.”  4to. 

I Malone's  Supplement,  vol.  i p.  517. — "The  hanging,  however,  was,”  remarks  the  editor,  u I suppose, 
no  more  than  one  piece  of  black  baire  placed  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  in  the  room  of  the  tapestry  which 
was  the  common  decoration  wheu  comedies  were  acted." 
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If  the  decorations  of  the  stage  itself  could  boast  but  little  splendour,  the  ward- 
robe, even  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfrinrs,  could  not  be  supposed  either  richly  or 

amply  furnished;  in  fact,  even  Jonson,  in  lr>2fl,  nine  years  after  Shakspeare's 
death,  betrays  the  poverty  of  the  stage-dresses,  when  he  exclaims  in  the  Induction 
to  his  “ Staple  of  New  s,”  “ O curiosity,  you  come  to  see  who  wears  the  new  suit 
lo-dav  ; whose  clothes  are  best  pen’d,  etc. — vvluit  king  plays  without  eulfs,  and 
his  queen  without  gloves:  who  rides  post  in  stockings,  and  dances  in  hoots."* 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  dramas  of  our  great  poet  could  derive  lit  tit;  attrac- 
tion from  magnificence  of  attire,  though  it  appears,  from  a passage  in  Jonson, 
that  not  only  was  there  a prompter,  or  book-holder,  but  likewise  a property, 
or  tire-man,  belonging  to  each  theatre,  in  10Ql.-j-  Periwigs,  which  came  into 
fashion  about  l.VJil,  were  often  worn  on  the  stage  by  male  characters,  whence 
Hamlet  is  represented  vailing  a ranting  player,  “a  robustious  periwig-paled 
fellow.  " Act  iii.  se.  a.)  Masks  or  \ i/ards  were  also  sometimes  used  by  those  w ho 
personated  female  characters ; thus  (hiince  tells  Flute,  in  the  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  on  his  objecting  to  perform  a woman’s  part,  that  lie  “shall  play  it  in  a 
mask."  Act  i.  sc.  •£. 

Female  characters,  indeed,  were  on  the  old  English  stage,  as  they  had  been  on 
the  Grecian  and  Roman,  always  personated  by  men  or  boys,  a practice  which 
continued  with  us  until  near  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  Italy  and  Franco 
long  preceded  us  in  the  introduction  of  women  on  the  theatric  boards;  for  Corvate 
writing  from  Venice  in  inns,  anil  describing  one  of  the  theatres  of  that  city,  says, 
“ the  house  is  very  beggarly  and  base,  in  comparison  of  our  stately  ptay-lmuses 
in  England;"  and  tie  then  adds,  what  must  give  us  a wretched  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  stage  at  that  time  in  Italy,  “ neither  can  their  actors  compare  with  us  for 
•pparell,  shewes,  and  musicke.  Here,"  he  continues,  ‘t  I observed  cerlaine  things 
that  I never  saw  before;  for  I saw  women  act,  a thing  that  I never  saw  before. 

The  mode  of  expressing  dislike  of,  or  censuring  a play,  was  as  decided  in  the 
days  of  Shakspeare  as  in  the  present  age,  and  sometimes  effected  by  the  same 
means.  Decker  giv  es  us  two  methods*  of  expressing  disapprobation  ; one,  by  leav- 
ing the  house  with  as  many  in  y our  train  as  you  can  collect,  the  other,  by  stay- 
ing, in  order  to  interrupt  the  performance  : “ you  shall  disgrace  him  j the  poet) 
worse,"  he  observes,  “ than  liv  tossing  him  in  a blanket,  or  giving  him  the  basti- 
nado in  a tavern,  if,  in  the  middle  of  his  play,  be  it  pastoral  or  comedy,  moral  or 
tragedy  , von  rise  with  a screwed  and  discontented  face  from  your  stool  to  be  gone 
— and  “ salute  all  vour  gentle  acquaintance,  that  are  spread  either  on  the  rushes, 
or  on  stools  about,  you  and  draw  what  troop  yon  can  from  the  stage  after  you:'' 
but,  “if  either  the  company,  or  indisposition  of  the  weather  bind  you  to  sit  it  out; 
— -mew  at  passionate  speeches;  blare  at  merry;  find  fault  with  the  rnusick; 
whew  at  the  children's  action;  whistle  at  the  songs;  "§  modes  of  anrfoyailce  suf- 
ficiently provoking,  and  occasionally  very  eilectual  toward  the  final  condemnation 
of  a play,  as  Ben  Jonson  experienced  in  more  instances  than  one. ** 

It  was  usual  also  for  the  critics  and  coxcombs  of  the  day,  either  from  motives 
of  euriositv,  vanity,  or  malevolence,  to  carry  to  the  theatre  table-books,  made  of 
small  plates  of  slate  bound  together  in  duodecimo,  and  to  take  down  passages  from 
the  play,  for  the  purpose  either  of  retailing  them  in  taverns  ami  parties,  or  with 
the  view  of  ridiculing  and  degrading  the  author;  “ to  such,  wherever  they  sit 
concealed,”  says  the  indignant  Jonson  in  1001,  **  let  them  know,  the  author  de- 
fies them  and  their  writing-tables."  -J-J- 

An  Epilogue,  sometimes  spoken  by  one  of  the  Dramatis  Person®,  and  some- 

f * WbtUfj’i  Works  of  Ben  Jonson  ; Proloyuein  Induction. 

t Whallcy’s  Jonson;  Cynthia’*  Revel#,  Induction.  $ Crudities,  4to,  161),  p.  247. 

§ Gull's  Horn-bOok,  reprint,  p.  147—149. 

**  SejuiDts,  Catiline,  und  The  New  Ion,  were  all  condemned. 

ft  rWe  is  veMon  to  believe  ” remark#  Mr-  Malone, 4i  ilkat  the  imperfect  and  mutilated  copie*  of  one 
or  two  of  Shakspfjirc’s  dramas,  which  are  yef  extant,  were  taken  down  hj  the  oar,  or  in  short-hand,  during 
the  exhibition,” 
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times  by  an  extra  character,  was  not  uncommon  at  this  period  ; and,  when  em- 
ployed, generally  terminated,  if,  in  a public  theatre,  with  a prayer  for  the  king  or 
queen  ; if,  in  a private  one,  for  the  lord  of  the  mansion.  The  prayer,  however, 
was,  almost  always,  a necessary  form,  whether  an  epilogue  were  adopted  or  not ; 
and,  -on  these  occasions,  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  preceding 
drama,  the  players,  kneeling  down,  solemnly  addressed  themselves  to  their  devo- 
tions: thus  Shakspeare  concludes  his  Epilogue  to  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  by  telling  his  audience,  “ I will  bid;  you  good  night:  and  so  kneel 
down  before  you  ; — but,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  queen  and  Sir  John  Harrington 
closes  his  “ Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  1590,  with  the  following-sarcastic  mention  of 
this  custom  as  retained  in  private  theatres: — “ But  I will  neither  end  with  sermon 
nor  prayer,  lest  some  wags  liken  me  to  my  L.  ( ) players,  who,  when  they 

have  ended  a baudie  comedy,  as  though  that  were  a preparative  to  devotion, 
kneele  down  solemnly,  and  pray  all  the  companie  to  pray  with  them  for  their 
good  lord  and  maister."  Considering  the  place  chosen  for  its  display,  this  is, 
certainly,  a custom 

“ More  honour'd  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance.” 

With  regard  to  the  Remuneration  of  Actors,'  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  it 
has  been  ascertained,  that,  after  deducting  forty-five  shillings,  which  were  the 
usual  nightly,  or  rather  daily,  expenses  at  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  the  net 
receipt  ne\ or  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  pounds,  and  that.thc  average  receipt, 
after  making  a similar  deduction,  may  be  estimated  at  about  nine  pounds.  This 
sum  Mr.  Malone  supposes  to  have  been  in  our  poet’s  time  “ divided  into  forty 
shares,  of  which  fifteen  were  appropriated  to  the  house-keepers  or  proprietors, 
three  to  the  purchase  of  copies  of  new  plays,  stage-habits,  etc.,  and  twenty-two 
to  the  actors.”  lie  further  calculates,  that,  as  the  acting  season  lasted  forty 
weeks,  and  each  company  consisted  of  about  twenty  persons,  six  of  whom  pro- 
bably were  principal,  and  the  other  subordinate  performers,  if  we  suppose  two 
shares  to  have  been  the  reward  of  a principal  actor;  one  share  that  of  a second 
class  composed  of  six,  and  half  a share  the  portion  of  the  remaining  eight,  the 
performer  who  had  two  shares,  would,  on  the  calculation  of  nine  pounds  clear 
per  night,  receive  nine  shillings  as  his  nightly  dividend,  and,  at  the  rate  of  five 
plays  a week,  his  weekly  profit  would  amount  to  two  pounds  five  shillings.  “ On 
all  these  data,  adds  Mr.  Malone,  “ 1 think  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  the 
performers  of  the  first  class  did  not  derive  from  their  profession  more  than  ninety 
pounds  a-year  at  the  utmost.  Shakspeare,  Heminge,  Condell,  Burbage,  Lowin, 
and  Taylor  had  without  doubt  other  shares  as  proprietors  or  leaseholders;  but 
what  the  different  proportions  were  which  earli  of  them  possessed  in  that  right, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  If  we  consider,  however,  the  value  of  money 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  relative  prices  of  the  necessary  articles  of 
life,  it  will  be  found  that  these  salaries  were  not  inadequate- to  the  purposes  of 
comfortable  subsistence. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  original  source  of  the  entertainment,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Remuneration  given  to  the  Dramatic  Poet,  was  certainly,  if  we  com- 
pare the  claims  of  genius  between  the  two  parties,  on  a scale  inferior  to  that  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  actor. 

The  author  had  the  choice  of  two  modes  in  the  disposal  of  his  property  ; he 
either  sold  the  copy-right  of  his  play  to  the  theatre,  or  retained  it  in  his  own 
hands.  In  the  former  instance,  which  was  frequently  had  recourse  to  in  the  age 
of  Shakspeare,  the  only  emolument  was  that  derived  from  the  purchase  made  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  who  took  care  to  secure  the  performance  of  the 
piece  exclusively  to  their  own  company,  agd  whose  interest  it  was  to  defer  its 
publication  as  long  as  possible;  in  the  latter  instance,  not  only  had  the  poet  the 
right  of  publication  and  the  benefit  of  sale  in  his  own  option,  but  he  had  likewise 
a claim  upon  the  theatre  for  a benefit.  This,  towards  the  termination  of  the 
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sixteenth  century,  took  place  on  the  second  day,  * but  was  soon  afterwards,  as 
early  indeed  as  101  "2,  postponed  to  the  third  day.  -j- 

From  a publication  of  Robert  Greene's,  dated  1592,  it  appears,  that  the  price 
of  a drama,  when  disposed  of  to  the  public  players,  was  twenty  nobles,  or  six 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  apd  four  pence;  but  that  private  companies  would  some- 
times give  double  that  sum.}.  It  has  been  recorded,  indeed,  by  Oldys,  in  one  of 
his  manuscripts,  but  upon  what  authority  is  not  mentioned,  that  Shakspeare  re- 
ceived but  five  pounds  for  his  liamiet ! 

What  a bookseller  gave  for  the  copyright  of  a play  at  this  period  is  unknown  ; 
but  we  have  sufficient  foundation,  that  of  the  bookseller’s  Preface  to  the  quarto 
edition  of  our  poet's  Troilus  and  Cressida  in  1609,  for  asserting,  that  sixpence 
was  the  sale  price  of  a play  when  published.  It  may  also  he  affirmed,  on  grounds 
of  equal  security,  that  forty  shillings  formed  the  customary  Compliment  for  the 
Mattery  of  a dedication.  § 

To  these  notices  concerning  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  poets  and  performers, 
may  be  added  the  conjecture  of  Mr  Slalone,  that  Shakspeare,  “ as  author,  actor, 
and  proprietor,  probably  received  from  the  theatre  about  two  hundred  pounds 
a year.” 

From  this  description  of  the  architecture,  economy,  and  usages  of  the  Shak- 
spearean  Stage,  it, must  lie  evident,  how  trilling  were  the  obligations  of  our  great 
poet  to  the  adventitious  aid  of  scenery,  machinery,  and  decoration,  notwithstand- 
ing we  have  admitted  these  to  be  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  is  usually  allowed. 
The  Art  of  Acting,  however,  had,  during  the  same  period,  made  very  rapid  strides 
towards  perfection,  and  dramatic  action  and  expression,  therefore,  coadjutors  of 
infinitely  more  importance  than  the  most  splendid  scenical  apparatus,  exhibited, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  powers  in  a great  degree  competent  to  the  task  of  doing 
justice  to  the  imperishable  productions  of  this  unrivalled  bard  of  pity  and  of  terror. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A Brief  Y’iew  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  from  the  Birth  of  Shakspeare  to  the  Period  of  his  Commence- 
ment as  a Writer  for  the  Stage,  about  the  Year  1590  ; with  Critical  Notices  of  the  Dramatic  Poet? 
who  flourished  during  that  Interval. 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  era  of  the  birth  of  Shakspeare  should  occur  in  almost 
intermediate  contact  with  those  periods  which  mark  the  first  appearance  of  vvliat 
may  be  termed  legitimate  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  1561-2,  was  exhibited  the 
tragedy  of  “ Ferrcx  and  Porrex,”  written  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  Thomas  Sack- 
ville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  “ the  first  specimen,"  observes  Mr.  Warton,  “ in  our  lan- 


# In  Davenant’s  “ Play-house  to  be  Let,” 


occurs  the  following  passage  : — 


“There  is  an  old  tradition. 

That  in  the  times  of  mighty  Tamherlane, 

Of  conjuring  Faustu*  and  the  BeancfmmpH  bold, 

You  poets  used  to  have  the  second  day.” 

■f  On  the  authority  of  Decker's  Prologue  to  one  of  his  cotncdies  entitled  “ If  this  be  not  a good  Play  the 
Devil's  in’t,”  1612  : — 


— M Not  caring,  so  he  gains 

A cram’d  third  day 


t “ Master  R G.,  would  it  not  mnkc'you  blftdt — if  you  sold  Orlando  Futioso  to  ihe  queeues  players  for 
twenty  nobles,  and  when  they  were  in  the  country,  sold  the  same  pl&y  to  l*ord  Admirals  men,  for  as  much 
more  ?n — Offence  of  Coney-catching,  1592. 

§ w I did  determine  not  to  have  dedicated  my  play  to  any  body,  because  forty  shillings  1 care  not  for  ; 
nod  above,  few  or  none  will  bestow  on  these  matters.”—  Dvdicati on  to  “ A Woman's  a Weathercock,”  a 
comedy  by  N.  Field,  1612. 
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guage  of  an  heroic  talc  written  in  verse,  and  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and 
clothed  in  all  the  formalities  of  a regular  tragedy  in  1564,  as  is  well  known, 
the  leading  object  of  our  work,  the  great  poet  of  nature,  was  born  ; and,  in  1566, 
Was  acted  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  (juaint  title  of  “Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle,-’  the  first  play,  remarks  Wright,  “ that  looks  like  a regular 
comedy.”  -f 

Previous  to  the  exhibition  of  these  pieces,  the  public  had  been  contented  with 
Mysteries,  Moralities,  and  Interludes;  the  first  of  these,  exclusively  occupied  by 
miracles  and  scriptural  narratives,  originated  with  the  ecclesiastics  so  far  back  as 
the  eleventh  century;  the  second,  consisting  chiefly  of  allegorical  personification, 
seems  to  have  arisen  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; and  the  third, 
a species  of  farce,  or,  as  Jonson  defines  them,  something  placed  at  the  intervals 
of  festivity,  became  prevalent  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  examples,  however,  which  were  now  furnished  by  Saekville  and  Still,  in 
the  production  of  “ Gorbodur, ” j:  and  “Gambler  Gurton,”  were  not  lost  upon 
their  age  ; and  to  the  ideas  of  legitimate  fable  emanating  from  these  sources,  are 
also  to  be  added  those  derived  from  the  now  frequent  custom  of  acting  plays  in 
the  schools  and  universities,  in  imitation  of  the  dramas  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 
To  these  co-operating  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  numerous  tragedies  and  plays 
which  appeared  between  the  years  1566  abd  1590,  principally  written  by  men 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  universities,  and  who,  in  the  serious  drama,  en- 
deavoured to  support  the  stately  and  declamatory  style  of  Gorboduc. 

It  is  to  this  period,  also,  that  we  must  refer  for  the  epoch  of  the  historical 
dramg,  or,  what  were  called,  in  the  language  of  their  times,  Histories,  a gradual 
improvement,  it  is  true,  on  the  allegorical  Dramatis  Personae  of  the  moralities, 
but  which,  in  the  interval  elapsing  between  1570  and  1590,  received  a consistency 
and  form,  a materiality  and  organisation,  which  only  required  the  animating 
fire  of  Shakspcare's  muse  to  kindle  into  life  and  immortality. 

For  the  prevalence  and  popularity  of  this  species  of  play,  anterior  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  poet,  we  are  probably  indebted  to  the  publication  of  “The  Mir- 
rour  for  Magistrates,”  a poetical  miscellany,  of  which  four  editions  were  printed 
between  1561  and  1590,  and  where  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  English 
history  are  brought  forward  relating  the  story  of  their  own  disasters. 

Another  and  very  popular  species  ol  dramatic  composition,  at  this  era,  may  be 
> satisfactorily  deduced  from  the  strong  attachment  still  existing  for  the  ancient 
moralities,  in  which  the  most  solemn  and  serious  subjects  were  often  blended 
with  the  lowest  scenes  of  farce  and  broad  humour ; for  though  the  taste  of  the 
educated  part  of  the  public  was  chastened  and  improved  by  the  classical  tragedy 
of  Saekville,  and  by  the  translations  also  of  Gascoigne,  who,  in  1566,  presented 
his  countrymen  with  “ Jorasta”  from  Euripides,  and  “ The  Supposes,”  a regular 
comedy,  from  Ariosto,  yet  the  lower  orders  still  lingered  for  the  mingled  buffoonery 
of  their  old  stage,  and  tragi-comedy  became  necessary  to  catch  their  applause. 
This  apparently  heterogeneous  compound  was  long  the  most  fascinating  entertain- 
ment of  the  scenical  world  ; nor  were  even  the  wildest  features  of  the  allegorical 
drama  unrepresented  ; for  the  interlude  and,  subsequently,  the  masque  were  fre- 
quently lavish  in  the  creation  of  personages  equally  as  extravagant  and  grotesque 
as  any  which  the  fifteenth  century  had  dared  to  produce. 

To  this  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  dramatic  poetry  with  preceded  the 
efforts  of  Shakspcare,  one  more,  of  a very  singular  nature,  must  be  added,  the 
production  of  Richard  Tartelon,  the  celebrated  jester  and  comedian,  w ho,  pre- 
vious to  1589,  or  during  the  course  of'that  year,  exhibited  a play  in  two  parts, 
called  “ The  Seven  IJeadlie  Sins."  The  piece  itself  has  perished,  but  the  Platt, 
or  groundwork,  of  the  Second  Part,  having  been  preserved,  we  find  that  the  pre— 

• Warton’s  Ht*t  nf  EteJish  Poetry,  ?ol.  iii.  p.  355.  f Vide  Historic  llistrioim-a 

t See  Ancient  Br.ti*h  I ntma,  >ol.  i both  for  this  j lay  and  (Jammer  (iurton'n  Needle,  ns  edited  by  Sir 
Walter  Seolt. 
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reding  portion  had  been  occupied  in  exemplifying  the  sins  of  Pride,  Gluttony, 
Wrath,  and  Avarice,  while  Envy,  Sloth,  and  Lechery,  were  reserved  for  its  suc- 
cessor. The  plan  which  Tarleton  pursued,  in  illustrating  the  effects  of  these 
sjns,  was  by  selecting  scenes  and  passages  from  the  plays  of  various  authors,  and 
combining  them  into  a w hole  by  the  connecting  medium  of  chorusses,  interlocu- 
tors, and  pantomimic  show.  Thus  the  Second  Part  is  composed  from  three  plays, 
namely,  Sackville’s  “ Gorboduc,”  and  two,  now  lost,  entitled  “ Sardanapalus 
and  Tereus,”  while  the  moralisation  and  connection  are  introduced  and  suppported 
by  alternate  monologues  in  the  persons  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Lidgale,  the  monk 
of  Bury.  This  curious  specimen  of  scenic  exhibition  may  not  unaptly  receive  the 
appellation  of  the  Composite  Drama. 

After  this  short  general  sketch  of  the  progress  of  dramatic  poetry  from  1564 
to  1591,  it  will  Ice  necessary  to  descend  to  some  particular  criticism  on  the  chief 
productions  which  graced  the  stage  (luring  this  interval;  an  attempt  which  we 
shall  conduct  chronologically,  under  the  names  of  their  respective  authors. 

1.  Sackville,  Thomas.  Though  the  tragedy  ofSackville  was  exhibited  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1561-2,  it  did  not  reach 
the  press  until  1565,  when  a spurious  edition  was  published  under  the  title  of 
“The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc.”  This  piracy  brought  forth  a legitimate  copy  in 
1571,  from  the  press  of  John  llaye,  which  was  now  called'  “The  Tragedife  of 
Ferrex  and  Porrex;”  but  the  nomenclature  was  again  altered  in  a third  edition 
printed  for  Edward  Aide,  in  1590,  re-assuming  its  first  and  more  popular  deno- 
mination of  “ The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc." 

The  first  and  third  editions  inform  us  in  their  title-pages,  that  “ three  acts  were 
written  by  ThomasNorton,  and  the  two  last  by  Thomas  Sackville,”  a co-partnership 
which,  but  for  this  intimation,  would  not  have  been  suspected,  for  the  whole  has 
the  appearance,  both  in  matter  and  style,  of  having  issued  from  one  and  the 
same  pen. 

If  the  mechanism  of  this  play,  which  Warton  justly  calls  the  “ first  genuine 
English  Tragedy,”  approximate  in  the  minor  parts  of  its  construction  to  a classical 
type,  being  regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  with  a chorus  of  British  sages 
closing  every  act  save  the  last,  yet  does  it  evince,  in  many  other  respects,  tho 
infancy  of  dramatic  art  in  this  couutry.  Every  act  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate 
Dumb  Show,  allegorically  depicting  the  business  of  the  immediately  succceeding 
scenes,  a resource,  the  crude  nature  of  which  sufficiently  points'  out  the  stage  of 
poetry  that  gave  it  birth.  Nor  is  the  conduct  of  the  fable  less  inconsistent  with 
the  exterior  formalities  of  the  piece,  the  unities  of  time  and  place  being  openly 
violated,  and  the  chronological  detail  of  history,  or  rather  of  the  fabulous  annals 
of  the  age,  closely  followed.  The  plot,  too,  is  sterile  and  uninteresting,  and  the 
passions  are  touched  with  a feeble  and  ineffective  hand. 

The  great  merit,  indeed,  of  Gorboduc,  is  in  its  styleand  versification,  in  its  moral 
and  political  wisdom,  qualities  which  recommended  it  to  the  notice  and  enco- 
mium of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  tells  us,  that  “ Gorboduc  is  full  of  stately  speeches, 
and  well  sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  his  style,  and  ns 
full  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teach."  * Declamation 
and  morality,  however,  are  not  the  essentials  of  tragedy;  the  first,  indeed,  is  a 
positive  fault,  and  the  second  should  only  be  the  result  of  the  struggle  and  collision 
of  the  passions.  We  must,  therefore,  limit  the  beneficial  example  of  Sackville 
td  purity  and  |>erspicuity  of  diction,  to  skill  in  the  structure  of  his  numbers,  and 
to  truth  and  dignity  of  sentiment.  If  to  these  virtues  of  composition,  though 
occasionally  encumbered  by  a too  unbending  rigidity  of  style,  his  contemporaries 
had  paid  due  attention,  we  should  have  escaped  that  torrent  of  tumor  and  bombast 
- which,  shortly  afterwards,  inundated  the  dramatic  world,  and  which  continued 


* Defence  of  Poeue,  p.  561,  562. — Vide  Countess  of  Pepibroku’i  Arcadia,  folio.  7 tfi  edit.  16*J9 
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to  disgrace  the  national  taste  during  the  whole  period  to  which  this  cuapicr  is 
confined. 

2.  Edwards,  Richard.  This  poet,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
chapel,  and  master  of  the  children  there,  was  the  author  of  two  plays,  under 
the  titles  of  “ Damon  and  l'ithias,"  and  “ Palamon  and  Arcite."  The  former  of 
these  was  acted  before  the  Queen,  at  court,  in  1562,  and  first  published  in  1571, 
by  Richard  Jones,  who  terms  it  “ The  excellent  comedie  of  two  the  moste 
faithfullest  freendes Damon  and  l’ithias  ; " it  is  an  early  s|iecimen  of  tragi-comedy, 
and  written  in  rhyme,  the  inferior  characters  exhibiting  a vein  of  coarse  humour, 
and  the  more  elevated,  some  touches  of  pathos,  which  the  story,  indeed,  could 
scarcely  fail  fo  elicit,  and  some  faint  attempts  at  discrimination  of  character. 
The  versification  is  singular,  consisting  generally  of  couplets  of  twelve  syllables, 
but  frequently  intermixed  with  lines  varying  upwards  from  this  number,  even  as 
far  as  eighteen.  “ Palamon  and  Arcite,”  which  was  considered  as  farsurpassing 
his  first  drama,  had  the  honour  also  of  being  performed  before  Elizabeth,  at 
Christ-Church  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1566;  it  is  likewise  termed  a comedy,  and  is  said 
to  have  gratified  Her  Majesty  so  highly,  that,  sending  for  the  author,  after  the 
play  was  finished,  she  greatly  commended  his  talents,  thanked  him  for  the  enters 
tainment  which  his  muse  had  afforded  her,  and  promised  to  befriend  him  more 
substantially  hereafter,  an  intention,  however,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  death 
of  the  poet  during  the  course  of  that  very  year. 

Edw  ards  appears  to  have  been  very  popular,  and  highly  estimated  as  a writer. 
Puttenham  has  classed  him  w ith  those  who  “ deserve  the  highest  price  for  comedy 
and  interlude,”  and  Thomas  Twine  calls  him,  in  an  epitaph  on  his  death, 

“The  flovvre  of  all  oar  realme, 

Anti  Phcrnix  of  our  age,” 

assigning  him  immortality  expressly  on  account  of  his  dramatic  productions.* 

3.  Still,  John,  a prelate  to^whom  is  ascribed,  upon  pretty  good  foundation, 
the  first  genuine  comedy  in  our  language.  He  was  Master  of  Arts  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  at  the  period  of  producing  “ Gammer  Gurlon’s  Needle," 
and  subsequently  became  rector  of  Hadleigh,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  archdeacon 
of  Sudbury,  master  of  St.  John’s  and  Trinity  Colleges,  and  lastly  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells. 

“ Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,”  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  been 
first  acted  in  1566,  was  committed  to  the  press  in  1575,  under  the  following 
title  : — “ A ryght  pithy,  pleasant,  and  meric  Comedy,  intytulcd  Gammer  Gurton’s 
Nedle;  played  on  the  stage  not  longe  ago  in  Christos  Colledge,  in  Cambridge. 
Made  by  Mr.  S.  master  of  art.  Imprented  at  London  in  Fleetcstrcat,  beneth  the 
Conduit,  at  the  signe  of  S.  John  EvangeleSt,  by  Thomas  Colwell.” 

The  humour  of  this  curious  old  drama,  which  is  wTitten  in  rhyme,  is  broad, 
familiar,  and  grotesque;  the  characters  are  sketched  with  a strong,  though  coarse, 
outline,  and  arc  to  the  last  consistently  supported.  The  language,  and  many  of 
the  incidents,  are  gross  and  indelicate;  but  these,  and  numerous- allusions  to  ob- 
solete customs,  mark  the  manners  of  the  times,  when  the  most  learned  and  po- 
lished of  the  land,  the  inmates  of  an  University,  could  listen  with  delight  to  dia- 
logue often  tinctured  with  the  lowest  filth  and  abuse.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  this  play,  with  all  its  faults,  has  an  interest  which  many  of  its  im- 
mediate, and  more  pretending  successors,  have  failed  to  attain.  It  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a man  of  talents  and  observation,  and  the  second  act  opens  with 
a drinking  song,  valuable  alike  for  its  humour,  and  the  ease  and  spirit  of  its  ver- 
sification. 

4.  Gascoigne,  George.  At  the  very  period  when  Still  produced  his  comedy 

* Chalmers'*  English  Poets,  vol.  Li.  Turbcr villi? '.*»  Poems,  p.  620. 
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in  rhyme,  Gascoigne  presented  the  public  with  a specimen  of  the  same  species  of 
drama  in  prose.  This  is  a translation  from  the  Italian  entitled,  “ The  Supposes. 
A contedie  written  in  the  Italian  tongue  by  Ariosto.  Englished  by  George  Gas- 
i oigue  of  Graies-inn,  esquire,  and  there  presented,  1660.'’ 

••  The  dialogue  of  this  comedy,"  observes  Warfon,  “ is  supported  with  much 
ease  and  spirit,  and  has  often  the  air  of  a modern  conversation.  As  Gascoigne 
was  the  first  who  exhibited  on  our  stage  a story  from  Euripides,  so  in  this  play  he 
is  the  iirst  that  produced  an  English  comedy  in  prose." 

The  translation  from  the"  I'lnenisEC  of"  Euripides,  nr,  as  Gascoigne  termed  it, 
“ Joeasta,”  was  acted  in  the  refectory  of  Gray  s Inn.  in  the  same  year  with  the 
“ Supposes.”  It  was  the  joint  production  of  our  poet  and  his  friend  Francis 
Kinweimersh,  the  first  and  fourth  acts  being  w ritten  by  the  latter  hard,  Joeasta 
is  more  a paraphrase  than  a translation,  and  occasionally  aspires  to  the  honours 
of  original  composition,  new  odes  being  sometimes  substituted  for  those  of  the 
Greet  chorus.  The  dialogue  of  this  play  is  given  in  blank  verse,  forming  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  I his  measure,  and,  like  Gorbodue,  each  act  is  preceded  by 
a dumb  show,  and  closed  by  a long  ode,  in  the  composition  of  w hich,  both  Gas- 
coigne and  his  coadjutor  have  evinced  considerable  lyric  powers. 

-Shakspeare  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Supposes  of  Gascoigne  for  the 
name  of  Petruchio,  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  for  the  incident  which 
closes  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  that  play. 

6.  Wagbr,  Lew  is,  the  author  of  an  Interlude,  called  “ Mary  Magdalen,  Her 
Life  and  Repentance,”  1667,  if o . This,  like  most  of  the  interludes  of  the  game 
age,  required,  as  we  are  fold  in  the  title-page,  only  four  persons  for  its  perfor- 
mance. The  subject,  which  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  had 
I cm1  n a favourite  v ith  the  writers  of  the  ancient  Mysteries,  or  which  pieces  one, 
written  in  1612,  is  slill  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

6.  Wii.mot.  Koiikut,  a student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  the  publisher,  and  one  of 
the  writers  of  an  old  tragedy,  infilled  “Tailored  and  Gisnuimi,  or  Glsinonde  of  Sa- 
lerno," the  composition  of  not  less  than  live  Tempters,  and  performed  before  Eli- 
zabeth in  1568.  Each  of  these  gentlemen,  says  \Varton,  " seems  to  have  taken 
an  act.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  is  “ Composuit  C.hr.  Hatton,”  or  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  undoubtedly  the  same  that  was  afterwards  exalted  by  the  Queen  to 
tire  oitico  of  lord  keeper  for  Ins  agility  in  dancing." 

Wilmrit,  who  is  mentioned  with  approbation  in  Wohbe's  “ Discourse  of  English 
Poetrie,"  corrected  and  improved,  many  years  after  the  first  composition,  the 
united  labours  of  himself  and  bis  brother  Templers,  printing  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing title:  “ The  Tragcdie  of  Tailored  and  Gismond.  Compiled  by  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  by  them  presented  before  Her  Majestic.  Newly- 
revived  and  polished  according  to  the  decorum  of  these daies.  By  K.  \V.  London. 
Printed  by  Thomas  Scarlet,  and  are  to  be  sohle  by  E.  R,  Robinson.  1592." 

In  a dedication  to  his  fellow-students,  the  editor  incidentally  fixes  the  era  of  the 
first  production  of  his  drama: 

“ I am  now  bold  to  present  Gisrmimi  to  your  sighls,  and  unto  ymir's  only,  fur  therefore 
have  I conjured  tier  by  the  love  ttial  hath  been  these  twenty-four  years  betwixt  us,  t hot  she  wax 
not  so  proud  or  her  fresh  painting,  lo  straggle  in  her  plumes  abroad,  but  to  coulain  herself 
within  the  walls  of  your  house ; so  nin  I sure  she  shall  be  safe  from  the  tragedian  tyrants  of 
our  lime,  who  are  not  ashamed  tn  aflirm  ttial  Iherc  can  no  amorous  poem  favour  of  any  sharp- 
ness of  wit,  unless  it  be  seasoned  wiiti  scurrilous  words.'* 

From  a fragment  of  this  play  as  originally  written,  and  inserted  in  the  Censura. 
Literaria,  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  in  alternate  rhyme,  and,  we  may  add, 
displays  both  simplicity  in  its  diction,  and  pathos  in  its  sentiment.  An  imperfect 
copy  of  Wilmot’s  revision,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  in  existence,  is  in  the  Garrick 
Collection. 

7.  Garter,  Thomas.  To  this  person  has  been  ascribed  by  Coxeler,  Tito 
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Commody  of  (hr  moste  verluoiis  and  godlvc  Susanna it  Was  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners' hooks  in  1508,  and  probably  lirst  performed  about  that  period;  its  being 
in  black  letter,  in  metre,  and  nut  divided  into  acts,  are  certainly  strong  indications 
of  its  antiquity.  It  was  reprinted  in  4to,  1578. 

8.  Preston,  Thomas,  was  master  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  doctor  of  laws,  an  master  of  Trinity-Hall.  Takings  part 
in  the  performance  of  John  Ritwise’s  Latin  tragedy  of  “ Dido,”  got  up  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  Queen  when  she  visited  Cambridge  in  1564,  Her  Majesty  was 
so  delighted  with  the  grace  and  spirit  of  his  acting,  that  she  conferred  upon  him 
a pension  of  twenty  pounds  a year,  being  rather  more  than  a shilling  a day  ; a 
transaction  which  Mr.  Stoevens  conceives  to  have  been  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare  in 
his  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  where  Flute,  on  the  absenceof  Bottom,  exclaims, 

“ 0 sweet  bully  Bottom  I Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence  a-day  during  his  life;  lie 
could  not  have  'scaped  sixpence  a-day  : and  the  duke  had  not  given  him  sixpence 
a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  I'll  be  hanged;  he  would  have  deserved  it:  sixpence 
a-day,  in  Pyramus,  or  nothing.”  — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  sly  allusion  which  Preston  experienced  from  the  pen  of 
Shakspeare.  Langbainc,  Theobald,  and  Farmer  consider  the  following  speech  of 
FalstalT  as  referring  to  a production  of  this  writer: — “ Give  me  a cup  of  sack,” 
says  the  Knight,  “ to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be  thought  I have 
wept;  for  I must  speak  in  passion,  and  I will  do  it  in  king  Catnbyses’  vein.” 

The  play  satirised  under  the  name  of  this  monarch,  is  entitled,  “ A Lamentable 
Tragedy,  mixed  ful  of  pleasant  Mirth,  conteyning  the  Life  of  Cambises,  King  of 
Percia,  from  the  beginning  of  his  Kingdome  unto  his  Death,  his  one  good  deed  of 
execution;  after  that  many  wicked  deeds,  and  tirannous  murders  committed  by 
and  through  him;  and  last  of  all,  his  odious  Death,  by  God's  justice  appointed. 
Don  in  such  order  as  folldweth,  by  Thomas  Preston."  • Imprinted  at  London,  by 
Edwarde  Alldc.  4to.  B.  1. 

This  curious  drama,  which  wras  written  and  published  about  1570,  being  in  the 
old  metre,  a species  of  ballad  stanza,  the  allusion  in  Shakspeare  must  have  been 
rather  to  the  effect,  than  to  the  form,  of  King  Cambyses’  vein,  perhaps  referring 
solely,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  to  the  following  marginal  direction, — “ At  this 
tale  toide,  let  the  queen  weep.” 

From  the  Division  of  the  Parts,  as  given  by  Mr.  Beloe,  this  very  scarce  tragi- 
comedy seems  to  have  been  partly  allegorical,  and,  from  the  specimen  produced 
in  the  Biographia  Dramatics,  to  have  justly  merited  the  ridicule  which  it  was  its 
fate  to  excite.* 

9.  Wapil,  George,  the  author  of  a play  called  “Tide  Tarrieth  for  No  Man. 
A most  pleasaunte  Jand  merry  Comcdie,  ryght  pithy  and  fulle  of  delighte.”  It 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  October,  1576,  and  reprinted  in  1611, 
4to.  B.  1.  This  drama  appears  to  be  irrecoverably  lost,  as  we  can  find  no  trace 
of  it,  save  the  title. 

10.  Li  PT08,  Thomas.  Of  this  writer  nothing  more  is  known,  than  that  ho 
wrote  one  play,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  under 
the  appellation  of  “ A Moral  and  Pitieful  Comedie,  entitled  All  for  Money.  Plainly 
representing  the  Manners  of  Men  and  Fashion  of  the  World  nowe  adaics.  Com- 
piled by  T.  Lupton.  At  London,  printed  by  Roger  Warde  and  Richard  Mundee, 
dwelling  at  Temple  Barre.  Anno  1578."  It  is  written  in  rhyme,  printed  in 
black  letter,  the  pages  unnumbered,  and  the  stylo  very  antique  and  peculiar. 
The  characters  are  altogether  figurative  and  allegorical,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
grotesque  examples  of  Dramatis  Person®  extant.  We  have  “ Learning  with 
Money,  Learning  without  Money,  Money  without  Learning,  and  Neither  Money 
nor  Learning;”  we  have  also  “Mischievous  Helpe,  Pleasure,  Prest  for  Pleasure, 
Sinne,  Swift  to  Sinnc,  Damnation,  Satan,  Pride,  and  Gluttonie;”  again,  “Grc- 


* Vide  Beloe ’•  Ann  dole*  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  p 323. 
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goria  Graceless,  William  -with  the  two  Wives,  St.  Laurence,  Mother  Crooke, 
Judas,  Dives,  and  Godly  Admonition,”' etc.  etc.  Like  many  Other  drama  tic"  pieces 
of  the  same  age,  it  is  evidently  the  Olfspring  of  the  old  Moralities,  an  attachment 
to  which  continued  to  linger  among  the  lower  classes  for  many  subsequent  years. 

11.  Whetstone,  Gkoiige.  To  this  bard,  more  remarkable  for  his  miscel- 
laneous than  his  dramatic  poetry,  we  are  indebted  for  one  play,  viz.  “The 
right  excellent  and  famous  Historie  of  Promos  and  Cassandra.  Pevided  into  two 
Coinmicall  Discoures.”  • 4lo.  B.  I.  1578. 

An  extrinsic  importance  affixing  itself  to  this  production,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  furnished  Shakspeare  with  several  hints  for  his  Measure  for  Measure,  has 
occasioned  its  re-publication. * “The  curious  reader,”  remarks  Mr.  Steevens, 
“will  lind  that  this  old  play  exhibits  an  almost  complete  embryo  of  Measure  for 
Measure;  yet  the  hints  on  which  it  is  formed  arc  so  slight,  that  it  is  nearly  as 
impossible  to  detect  them,  as  it  is  to  point  out  in  the  acorn  the  future  ramifications 
of  the  oak.” 

The  fable  of  Promos  and  Cassandra  furnishes  little  interest,  in  the  hands  of 
Whetstone;  nor  arc  the  diction  and  versification  such  as  can  claim  even  the 
award  of  mediocrity.  It  is  chiefly  written  in  alternate  rhyme,  with  no  pathos 
in  its  serious,  and  with  feeble  efforts  at  humour  in  its  comic,  parts. 

12.  Wood,  Nathaniel,  a clergyman  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  only  known 
as  the  producer  of  “An  excellent  New  Comedie,  entitled,  The  Conflict  of  Con- 
science, contayninge  a most  lamentable  example  of  the  doleful  desperation  of  a 
miserable  wordlingc,  termed  by  the  name  of  Philologus,  w ho  forsooke  the  tmeth 
of  God's  Gospel  for  feare  of  the  losse  of  life  and  worldly  goods.”  4to,  1581. 
This  is  another  of  the  numerous  spawn  which  issued  from  the  ancient  Mysteries 
and  Moralities;  the  Dramatis  Persona?,  consisting  of  a strange  medley  of  per- 
sonified vices  and  real  characters,  are  divided  into  six  parts,  “ most  convenient,” 
says  the  author,  “ for  snch  as  be  disposed  either  to  shew  tills  Comedie  in  private 
houses  or  otherwise.”  It  is  in  the  Garrick  Collection,  and  very  rare. 

13.  Peele,  Geobge,  the  first  of  a train  of  play-wrights,  who  made  a con- 
spicuous figure  just  previous  to  the  commencement,  and  during  the  earlier  years, 
of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  career.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1579,  Peele  shortly  afterwards  removed  to 
London,  and  became  the  city  poet,  and,  a conductor  of  the  pageants.  His  dra- 
matic talents,  like  those  which  he  exhibited  in  miscellaneous  poetry,  have  been 
rated  too  high;  the  latter,  notwithstanding  Nash  forms  him  “the  chief  supporter 
of  pleasance,  the  atlas  of  poetrie,  and  primus  verborutu  artifex ,”  with  the  ex-*- 
ception  of  two  or  three  pastoral  pieces,  seldom  attain  mediocrity;  and  the  former, 
though  Wood  has  told  us  that  “his  plays  were  not  only  often  acted  with  great 
applause  in  his  life-time,  but  did  also  endure  reading,  with  due  commendation, 
many  years  after  his  death,”  are  now,  and  perhaps  not  undeservedly,  held  in 
little  estimation.'  The  piece  which  entitles  him  to  notice  in  this  chapter  was 
printed  in  1584,  under  the  appellation  of  The  Arraignment  of  Paris ; it  is  a pastoral 
drama,  which  was  performed  before  the  Queen,  by  the  children  of  her  chapel, 
and  has  had  the  honour  of  leing  attributed,  though  without  any  foundation,  to 
the  muse  of  Shakspeare.  Peele,  who  rs  supposed  to  have  died  about  1597, 
produced  four  additional  plays,  namely.  “Edward  the  First,”  4to,  1593;  “The 
Old  Wire’s  Tale.”  4to,  1595;  “King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,”  published  after 
his  death  in  1599,  and  “ The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  llyron  the  Fair  Greek," 
which  was  never  printed,  and  is  now  lost.  From  this  unpublished  play  Shak- 
speare has  taken  a passage  which  he  puts  into  fhe  mouth  of  Pistol,  w ho,  in  refer- 
ence to  Doll  Tearsheet,  calls  out.  Have  we  not  Hiren  here?  a quotation  which 
is  to  be  detected  in  several  other  plays,  Hiren,  as  we  find,  from  oneof  ourauthor's 

* Am  *ni;  w Six  Old  I’Ih  j ( , on  which  Sli  ik,|H  ar,-  founded  hn  VI,  noire  for  Measure,  Comedy  of  Errors,** 

Acc.  &»■  . r, -printed  from  the  original  editions,  9 sols.  8vo.  1779. 
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tracts,  named  “The  Meric  Conceited  Jests  of-Georgo  Peele,"  being  synonymous 
with  the  word  courtezan.  These  allusions,  however,  mark  the  popularity  of  the 
piece,  and  his  contemporary  Robert  Greene  classes  him  w ith  Marlowe  and  Lodge, 
“ no  less  deserving,”  he  remarks,  “in  some  things  rarer,  in  nothing  inferior." 
From  the  specimens,  however,  which  we  possess  of  his  dramatic  genius,  tho 
opinion  of  Greene  will  not  readily  meet  with  a modern  assent ; the  pastoral  and 
descriptive  parts  of  his  plays  are  the  best,  which  are  often  clothed  in  sweet  and 
flowing  verse;  but,  as  dramas,  they  are  nerveless,  passionless,  and  therefore 
ineffective  in  point  of  character. 

14.  Lilly,  John.  This  once  courtly  author,  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to 
censure  for  his  affected  innovation,  and  stilted  elegance  in  prose  composition, 
was,  says  Phillips,  “a  writer  of  several  old-fashioned  Comedies  and  Tragedies, 
which  have  been  printed  together  in  a volume,  and  might  perhaps,  when  time 
was,  be  in  very  good  request.” 

The  dramas  here  alluded  to,  but  of  which  Phillips  has  given  a defective  and 
incorrect  enumeration,  are— 

’1.  Alciamicr  and  Campaipc,  1581,  4to.  Tragi-comedy. — 2.  Sappho  and  Phaon,  1584, 
4lo.  Coipedy. — 3.  Endimion,  1591.  4to.  Comedy. — 4.  Galatea,  1592,  4to.  Comedy. — 
5.  Mydaa,  1592,4(0.  Comedy.  — 6.  Mother  Boinbie,  1594,  4lo.  Comedy. — 7.  The  IVoman 
in  Ihe  Moon.  1597,  4to.  Comedy. — 8.  The  Maid  her  Metamorphosis,  1600. — 9.  Love  his 
Metamorphosis,  1601,  4lo.  Pastoral. 

The  volume  mentioned  by  Phillips  was  published  by  Edward  Blount  in  1032, 
containing  six  of  these  pieces,  to  which  he  has  affixed  the  title  of  “ Sixe  Court 
C omedies.” 

Notwithstanding  the  encomia  of  Mr.  Blount,  the  genius  of  this  “ insufferable 
Elizabethan  coxcomb,"  as  he  has  been  not  unaptly  called,  was  by  no  means  cal- 
culated for  dramatic  effect.  Epigrammatic  wit,  forced  conceits,  and  pedantic  allu- 
sion, are  such  had  substitutes  for  character  and  humour,  that  we  canuot  wonder 
if  fatigue  or  insipidity  should  be  the  result  of  their  employment,  Cauqiaspe  has 
little  interest,  and  no  unity  in  its  falde,  and  though  termed  a tragi-comedy,  is 
written  in  prose  ; Sappho  aud  Phaon  has  some  beautiful  passages,  hut  is  generally 
quaint  and  unnatural;  Endimion  has  scarcely  any  thing  to  recommend  it;  anil 
disgusts  )>v  its  gross  and  fulsome  flattery  of  Elizabeth;  Galatea  displays  some 
luxuriant  imagery,  and  Phillida  and  Galatea  arc  not  bad  copies  from  the  I phis  and 
lanthc  of  Ovid  ; Mydas  is  partly  a political  production,  and  though  void  of  in- 
terest, has  more  simplicity  and  purity  both  of  thought  and  diction  than  is  usual 
with  this  writer;  Mother  Bonibie  is  altogether  worthless  in  a dramatic  light;  The 
Woman  in  the  Moon  is  little  better;  The  Maid  her  Metamorphosis,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  in  verse,  is  one  of  the  author's  experiments  for  the  refinement  of 
our  language, — aq  attempt  which,  if  any  where  more  peculiarly  absurd,  must  be 
pronounced  to  lie  so  on  the  stage  ; Love  his  Metamorinophosis,  of  which  the  very 
title-page  pronounces  its  condemnation,  being  designated  as  “ A Wittie  and  Courtly 
Pastoral."  * 

Though  only  two  or  three  of  Lilly's  earlier  dramas  fall  within  the  period  allotted 
to  this  chapter,  yet,  in  order  to  prevent  a tiresome  repetition  of  the  subject,  vve 
have  here  enumerated  the  whole  of  his  comedies  \ a plan  .that  wo  shall  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  remaining  poets  of  this  era. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  we  must  not  estimate  the  poetical  talents  of 
Lilly  from  his  failure  as  a dramatist;  for  in' the  Lyric  department  he  has  shown 
very  superior  abilities,  whether  we  cpnsider  the  freedom  and  melody  of  his  ver- 
sification, or  the  fancy  and  sentiment  which  he  displays,  lfis  plays  abound  with 
songs  alike  admirable  for  their  beauty,  sweetness,  and  polish. f 

* For  these  piny*,  tho  Traitor  may  oniw\ilt  It'xtiley'1  Old  Play*.  1780  ; Hawkins’*  Origin  of  the  Enyh*/t 
Drama;  Ancient  British  Drama  aputl  Sir  Walter  Scott and  old  Play*.  voU.  1 ami  ‘2.  8vo.  1HI4  . 

} Numerous  specimens  of  these  Songs  in  case  the  dramas  are  not  at  hand,  will  be  found  in  Kllis**. 
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Lilly,  who  had  received  an  excellent  classical  education,  and  was  a member  of 
both  the  Universities,  died  about  the  year  1000. 

15.  Hiuhes,  Thomas,  the  author  of  a singular  old  play,  entitled  “The  Mis- 
fortunes of  Arthur  (Uther  Pendragon’s  sonne)  reduced  into  tragical  notes  by 
Thomas  Hughes,  one  of  the  .Societie  of  Grave's  Inne.”  12mo,  1587. 

in  conformity  with  some  prior  examples,  this  production  has  an  argument,  a 
dumb  show,  anil  a chorus  to  each  act ; “ it  is  beautifully  printed  in  the  black  let- 
ter," observes  the  editor  of  the  Biographia  Dramatics,  “and  has  many  cancels 
consisting  of  single  words,  half  lines,  and  entire  speeches  ; these  were  reprinted 
and  pasted  over  the  cancelled  passages  ; a practice,  I believe*  very  rarely  seen.” 
Arthur  was  performed  before  the  Queen  at  Greenwich,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  reign,  and  exhibits  in  its  title-page  a remarkable 
proof  of  the  license  which  actors  at  that  time  took  in  curtailing  or  enlarging  the 
composition  of  the  original  aulhor,  informing  us  that  the  play  “ was  set  downc 
as  it  passed  from  under  his  (the  poet's)  hands,  and  as  it  was  presented,  excepting 
certain  words  and  lines,  where  some  of  the  actors  either  lielped  their  memories  by 
brief  omission,  or  fitted  their  acting  by  alteration.”  The  writer  appears  to  have 
been  familiar  with  the  Roman  classics,  but  the  rarity  of  his  piece  is  much  greater 
than  its  merit.* 

16.  Kyd,  Thomas,  to  whom  has  been  ascribed  four  plays,  viz.  “Jeronimo;” 
“ The  Spanish  Tragedy  Solyman  and  Perseda,”  and  “Cornelia."  • Of  these 
the  first,  w hich  appeared  on  the  stage  about  the  year  1588,  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  Kyd,  in  consequence  of  his  resuming  the  name  and  story  in  bis  Spanish 
tragedy;  it  is  a short  piece  not  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  of  little  value,  and 
was  printed  in  1605,  under  the  title  of  “ The  First  Part  of  Jeronimo.  With  the 
Warres  of  Portugal,  and  the  Life  and  Death  of  Don  Andrea."  4lo. 

“ The  Spanish  Tragedy,  or,  Hieronimois  mad  again.  Containing  the  lamentable 
end  of  Don  Horatio  and  Belimperia.  With  the  pitifull  Death  of  Hieronimo,"  is 
supposed  to  have  liecn  first  acted  in  1588,  or  1589,  immediately  following  up  the 
cider  Jeronimo  which  had  been  well  received. 

Though  this  drama  was  an  incessant  object  of  ridicule  to  the  contemporaries 
and  immediate  successors  of  its  author,  it  nevertheless  acquired  great  popularity, 
and  long  maintained  possession  of  the  stage.  The  consequence  of  this  partialiiy 
was  shown  in  a perversion  of  tho  public  taste,  .for  nothing  can  exceed  the  bom- 
bast and  puerilities  of  this  play  and  of  those  to  which  it  gave  almost  instant  birth. 
Kyd,  in  fact,  whilst  aspiring  to  the  delineation  of  the  most  tremendous  incidents, 
and  the  most  uncontrolled  passions,  seems  totally  unconscious  of  his  owm  imbe- 
cjlitv ; and  the  result,  therefore,  has  usually  been,  either  unqualified  horror,  un- 
mitigated disgust,  or  the  most  ludicrous  emotion.  -.There  is  neither  symmetry, 
consistency,  nor  humanity  in  the  characters  ; they  are  beings  not  of  this  'world, 
and  the  finest  parts  of  the  play,  which  occur  in  the  fourth  act,  possess  a tone  of 
sorrow  altogether  wild  and  preternatural.  The  catastrophe  is  absurdly  horrible. 

Such  were  the  attractions,  however,  of  this  sanguinary  tragedy,  that  Ben  Jon- 
son,  who,  according  to  Decker,  originally  performed  Hie  character  of  Jeronimo, 
was  employed  by  Mr.  llenslow,  in  1602,  to  give  it  a fresh  claim  on  curiosity  by 
his  additions. 

“ The  Tragedie  of  Solyman  and  Perseda,  wherein  is  laidc  open  Love's  Con- 
stancy, Fortune's  Inconstancy,  and  Death’s  Triumphs,"  is  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Hawkins  to  have  been  the  production  of  Kyd.  Like  Jeronimo,  it  is  not  divided 
into  acts,  and  was  entered  on  the  Stajioners'  books  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  a circumstance  which  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  its  date  of  per- 
formance was  nearly  contemporary  w ith  that  production.  Its  style  and  manner. 


Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,  vol.  ii ; and  in  Beirut's  Anecdote#  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Hooks, 
\til.  ii.  * 

* Sec  a further  account  of  this  | rtay  "*’<l  a •pitmen  of  the  '•’•oius,  in  Beloe’s  Anecdotes,  tol.  i.  p.  386. 
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too,  are  such  as  assimilate  it  to  the  peculiar  genius  which  breathes  throngh  the 
undisputed  writings  of  the  tragedian  to  whom  it  has  been  ascribed. 

“ Cornelia,"  thus  named  when  first  published  in  4to,  1594,  but  reprinted  in 
1595,  under  the  enlarged  title  of  “ Pompev  the  Great  his  Fair  Cornelia’s  Tra- 
gedy, effected  by  her  Father  and  Husband's  Downcast,  Death,  and  Fortune,”  4to. 
This  play  being  merely  a translation  from  the  French  of  Gamier,  and  conse- 
quently an  imitation  of  the  ancients  through  a third  or  fourth  medium,  requires 
little  notirc.  The  dialogue  is  in  blank  verse,  and  the  choruses  in  various  lyric 
metres.* 

Kyd  died,  oppressed  by  poverty,  about  the  year  1595. 

17.  Marlowe,  Christopher,  as  an  author,  an  object  of  great  admiration  and 
encomium  in  his  own  times,  and,  of  all  the  dramatic  poets  who  preceded  Sliak- 
speare,  certainly  the  one  who  possessed  the  most  genius.  He  was  egregiously 
misled,  however,  by  bad  models,  and  his  want  of  tasle  has  condemned  him,  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  to  an  obscurity  from  which  he  is  not  likely  to  emerge. 

This  “ famous  gracer  of  tragedians,”  as  he  is  termed  by  Greene,  in  his  Groals- 
worth  of  Wit,  produced  eight  plays  : — . 

1.  “Tamburlaine  the  Great,  or  the  Scythian  Shepherd.  Part  the  First."  4to. 

‘1.  “ Tamburlaine  the  Great.  Part  the  Second."  4to. 

Of  this  tragedy,  in  two  parts,  which  was  brought  on  the  stage  about  the  year 
1588,  though  not  printed  until  1590,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  a mixture 
of  wonder  and  contempt ; for,  whilst  a few  passages  indicate  talents  of  no  common 
order,  the  residue  is  a tissue  of  tinmingled  rant,  absurdity,  and  fustian  : yet 
strange  as  if  may  appear,  the  most  extravagant  flights  of  this  eccentric  com|>osi- 
tion  were  the  most  popular,  and  numerous  allusions  to  its  moon-struck  rex  cries 
are  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  its  times..  That  it  should  bean  object  of 
ridicule  to  Shakspeare,  and  of  quotation  to  Pistol,  are  alike  in  character. 

3.  “Lust’s  Dominion,  or  the  Lascivious  Queen,  a Tragedy."  l‘2mo. 

This,  like  the  two  former  plays,  is  tragedy  run  mad,  and  its  spirit  may  be  justly 
described  in  the  w ords  of  one  of  its  characters ; Eleazor  the  Moor,  who  exclaims, — 

, “ Tragsily,  thou  minion  of  the  night, 

* to  thee  I II  sing 

Upon  an  harp  made  of  dead  Spanish  bones, 

The  proudest  instrument  the  world  affords  ; 

“ Whilst”  thou  in  crimson  jollity  shall  bathe 
Thy  limbs,  as  black  as  mine,  in  springs  of  blood 
Still  gushing- 

Its  horrors,  however,  for  this  is  tint  only  epithet  its  incidents  can  claim,  are 
often  clothed  in  poetical  imagery,  and  even  luscious  versification-;  it  has  also 
more  fine  passages  to  boast  or  than  Tamburlaine,  and  it  has,  likewise,  more  de- 
velopment of  character ; but  all  these  are  powerless  in  mitigating  the  disgust 
which  its’ fable  and  conduct/ inspire. 

4.  “ The  Troublesome  Daigne  and  Lamentable  Death  of  .Edward  the  Second, 

King  of  England."  4to.  - . 

Edward  the  Second  is  a proof,  that,  when  Marlowe  chose  to  drop’the  barbarities 
of  his  age,  and  the  bombast  of  “ King  Cambyses’  Vein,”  be  could  exert  an  in- 
fluence over  the  heart  which  has  not  often  been  excelled.  There  is  a truth,  sim- 
plicity, and  moral  feeling  in  this  play  which  irresistibly  attracts,  and  would  fain 
induce  us  to  hope,  that  its  author  could  not  have  exhibited  the  impious  and  aban- 
doned traits  of  character  which  have  usually  been  attributed  to  him.  The  death- 
scene  of  Edward  is  a master-piece  of  pity  and  terror. 

5.  “ The  Massacre  of  Paris,  with  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  8vo."  A 
subject  congenial  with  the  general  cast  of  Marlowe’s  gloomy  and  ferocious  sty  lo 

* M There  i * particularly  remembered,”  remarks  Philips,  “his  tragedy  Cornelia.”  Thcalrum  Poetarum, 
apud  Brydgcs.  p *206. 

■J*  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  11.  act  ii.  sc  4. 
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of  colouring,  nor  is  it  deficient  in  his  wonted  accumulation  of  horrors.  It  pos- 
sesses, however,  a few’  good  scenes,  and  may  be  classed  midway  between  the 
author's  worst  and  best  productions. 

6.  “ The  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,”  4to.  The  prejudice  against  the  Jews,  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  excessive  ; none  were  suffered  to  reside  in  the  king- 
dom, and  every  art  encouraged  that  could  stimulate  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
this  persecuted  race.  No  engine  was  better  calculated  for  this  purpose  than  the 
stage,  and  no  characters  w’ere  ever  more  relished,  or  more  malignantly  enjoyed, 
than  the  Barabas  of  Marlowe,  and  the  Shylock  of  Shakspeare.  The  distance, 
however,  between  them,  as  well  with  regard  to  truth  of  delineation  as  to  poetical 
vigour  of  conception,  is  infinite  ; for  whilst  the  Jew  of  Marlowe  can  be  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  mere  incacnatidn  of  a fiend,  that  of  Shakspeare  pos- 
sesses, with  all  his  ferocity  and  cruelty,  such  a touch  of  humanity  as  classes  him 
distinctly  with  his  species,  and  renders  him,  if  not  a very  probable,  yet  a very 
possible  being. 

7.  “The  Tragical  Historic  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faustus.”  4to. 
This,  in  point  of  preternatural  wildness,  and  metaphysical  horror,  is  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  Marlowe.  It  unfolds  not  only  genius  of  a sublimated  and  exotic  cast, 
but  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  a mind  inflamed  by  unhallowed  curiosity, 
and  an  eager  irreligious  desire  of  invading  the  secrets  of  another  world,  and  so  far 
giver  credence  to  the  imputations  which  have  stained  the  memory  of  its  author  ; 
for  this  play  breathes  not  a poetic  preternaturalism,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
but  looks  like  the  creature  of  an  atmosphere  emerging  from  the  gulph  of  lawless 
spirits,  and  vainly  employed  in  pursuing  the  corruscations  which  traverse  its 
illimitable  gloom. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  play  makes  the  heart  shudder,  and  the  hair  involun- 
tarily start  erect ; and  the  agonies  of  Faustus  on  the  fast-approaching  expiration 
of  his  compact  with  the  Devil,  are  depicted  with  a strength  truly  appalling. 

Yet  amidst  all  this  diabolism,  there  occasionally  occur  passages  of  great  moral 
sublimity-,  passages  on  which  Milton  seems  to  have  fixed  his  eye.  Thus,  the 
reply  of  the  Demon  Mcphostophilis  to  the  enquiry  of  Faustus,  concerning  the  lo- 
cality of  Hell,  bears  a striking  analogy  to  the  descriptions  of  Satan’s  internal  and 
ever-present  torments  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 
“ Tell  me,”  exclaims  the  daring  necromancer*  “ where  is  the  place  that  men 
call  Hell?” 

M Mephostophilis.  Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscribed 

In  one  self  place;  but  where  ice  are  is  hell. 

And  where  hell  is.  there  we  must  ever  be , 

And  to  be  short,  when  all  the  world  dissolves, 

And  every  creature  shall  be  purified. 

All  places  shall  be  hell  that  arc  not  heaven.”  . 

8.  “ The  Tragedie  of  Dido,  Queene  of  Carthage.” — This  drama  was  written  in 
conjunction  with  Thomas  Nash,  and  printed  in  1694.* 

Marlowe  has  been  lavishly  panegvrised  by  Jonson,  Heywood,  Drayton,  Peele, 
M eres,  Nash,  etc. ; but  by  none  so  emphatically  as  by  Phillips,  who,  at  the 
very  opening  of  his  article  on  this  poet,  Calls  him  “ a kind  of  a second  Shak- 
speare." This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  done  rather  with  a reference 
to  the  similarities  arising  from  his  having,  like  Shakspeare,  been  actor,  player, 
and  author  of  a poem  on  a congenial  subject  with  Venus  and  Adonis,  namely, 
liis  Hero  and  Leander,  than  from  any  approximation  in  the  value  of  their 
dramatic  works. 

The  death  of  Marlowe,  which  took  place  before  the  year  1593,  was  violent 
and  premature,  the  melancholy  termination  of  a life  rendered  still  more  me- 
lancholy by  vice  and  infidelity,  f 

* This  rare  piny  wns  purchased,  nt  the  Uoxhurghe  sale,  for  seventeen  guineas  ! 

■fr  T wo  accounts,  varying  materially,  have  been  given  by  Wood  ami  Vaughan,  of  this  poet’s  untimely 
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18.  Lodue,  Thomas.  Two  dramatic  pieces  have  issued  from  the  pen  of  thia 
elegant  miscellaneous  poet.  Of  these  the  first  was  written  in  conjunction  with 
Robert  Greene,  and  entitled  “ A Looking-Glass  for  London  and  England,"  a tragi- 
comedy, acted  in  1591,  though  not  published  until  1598.  The  second  is  called 
“ The  Wounds  ol  Civil  War.  Lively  set  forth  in  the  true  tragedies  of  Marius  and 
Scilla,"  and  probably  performed  in  the  vear  following  the  representation  of  the 
former  ploy.  It  was  printed  in  1594.  These  dramas,  though  not  the  best  of  Dr. 
Lodge’s  productions,  were  not  unpopular,  nor  deemed  unworthy  of  his  talents  ; 
the  Looking-Glass  appears  to  have  been  acted  four  times  at  the  Rose  theatre,  in 
about  the  space  of  tifteen  months. 

. 19.  Ghekve,  Robert.  This  pleasing,  but  imfortunate  poet,  was  the  author  of 
six  plays,  independent  of  that  which  he  wrote  as  the  coadjutor  of  Lodge.  1.  “ The 
Honorable  Ilislorie  of  Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bongay.”  4to.  As  Greene  died  in 
September,  1592,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  his  dramas  were  written,  if  not 
all  performed,  before  Shakspeare’s  commencement  as  a writer  for  the  stage  ; we 
find,  from  Henslowe’s  List,  that  Frier  Bacon  was  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre, 
in  February,  1591,  and  repeated  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  season  ; it  was  printed 
in  1594,  and  being  founded  on  a popular  story,  bad  considerable  success.  2.  “ The 
Historic  of  Orlando  F urioso,  one  of  the  twelve  Peers  of  F ranee.”  This  piece  was 
likewise  performed  at  the  same  theatre,  in  February,  1591,  and  also  printed  in 
1594  ; the  fable  is  taken,  with  little  or  no  alteration,  from  the  Orlando  of  Ariosto. 

3. '  “ The  Scottish  Historic  of  James  the  Fourth,  slaine  at  Flodden.  Entermixed 
with  a pleasant  Comedie  presented  by  Oboram  King  of  the  Fayeries.”  Greene, 
says  Oldys,  in  plotting  plays,  was  his  craft's  master,  and  it  would  bo  curious  and 
interesting  to  ascertain  how  he  has  conducted  a subject  which  has  obtained  so 
much  celebrity  in  our  own  days,  and  more  especially  in  w hat  manner  he  has  com- 
bined it  with  the  romantic  superstition  attendant  on  Oberon  and  his  fairies. 

4.  “ The  Comical!  Historic  of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Arragon.”  5.  “ The  History 
of  Jobe."  This  play,  which  w as  never  printed,  and  it  is  supposed  never  performed, 
although  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  in  1594,  was  unfortunately, 
with  many  others,  destroyed  by  the  carelessness  of  Dr.  Warhurton’s  servant. 
6.  “ Fair  Emm,  the  Miller’s  Daughter  of  Manchester,  with  the  Love  of  William 
the  Conqueror,"  a comedy  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Greene,  by  Phillips  and 
Winstanley  ; the  former,  after  enumerating  some  pieces  which  upon  no  good 
grounds  had  been  attributed  to  the  joint  pens  (if  our  author  and  Dr.  Lodge;  adds, 
“ besides  which,  he  wrote  alone  the  comedies  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Fair  Emme.”* 
It  is  tlm  more  probable  that  this  drama  was  the  composition  of  Greene,  as  it  was 
represented  at  the  same  theatre  and  by  the  same  company  which  brought  forward 
his  avowed  productions.. 

We  must,  with  Ritson,  express  our  regret,  that  the  dramatic  works  of  Greene 
have  not  hitherto  been  coflected  and  published  together. 

20.  Lsgoe,'  Thomas,  twice  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  the  author  of 
two  plays  which,  though  never  printed,  were  acted  with  great  applause,  not  only 
in  the  University  whioti  gave  them  birth,  but  on  the  public  theatres.  The  lirst 
of  these  is  named  “The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  and  appears  from  Henslowe's 
List  to  have  been  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1591; 
the  second  is  entitled,  “The  Life  of  King  Richard  the  Third,”  a subject  which 


late  Thai  hy  Vaughan,  as  being  little  known,  and  apparently  founded  on  the  writer'*  own  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  I shall  Tctllnre  to  transcribe.  The  Golden  Grove , from  which  it  is  extracted,  was  first  published 
iu  1600.  Relating  God's  judgment*  on  Atheists,  be  odds  : — **  Not  inferiour  to.  these  was  one  Christopher 
Marlowe,  by  prof,  ssion  a play-maker,  who,  as  it  is  reported,  about  fourteen  yeres  n-j(oe,  wrote  n lnioke 
against  the  '1  rinitie  : but  see  the  effects  of  God's  justice : it  so  Implied,  that  at  Dclford,  a liUe  village, 
about  three  miles  distant  from  London,  us  he  meant  to  slab  with  his  piiyiuird  one  named  Ingram,  that  had 
invited  him  thither  to  a feaste,  anil  was  then  playing  at  tables  ; hee,  perreysing  it,  so  avoided  the  thrust, 
that  withal!  drawing  out  his  dagger  for  his  defence,  lie  stall'd  tills  Marlowe  into  the  eye,  in  such  sort,  that 
his  hraynrs  comniiiig  out  at  the  dagger's  point,  lice  shortly  after  dyed  " ' 

• Tlicatrum  Puelurum  nptid  Bridges,  p.  193. 
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induces  us  to  regret,  that  it  should  not  have  been  submitted  to  the  press,  espe- 
cially when  the  character  of  Legge  for  dramatic  talent  is  considered ; for  Meres 
informs  us  in  1598,  that  “Doctor  Leg  of  Cambridge”  was  esteemed  among  the 
“best  for  tragedie,"  adding,  that  “as  M.  Anneus  Lucanus  writ  two  excellent 
tragedies,  one  called  Medea,  the  other  de  Incendio  Troim  cum  Priami  calamitate : 
so  Doctor  Leg  hath  penned  two  famous  tragedies,  the  one  of  Richard  the  3,  the 
other  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.”  * * * § The  death  of  Dr.  Legge  took  place 
in  July,  1607. 

To  this  catalogue  of  dramatic  writers  who  preceded  Shakspeare,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  annex  the  names,  at  least,  of  those  anonymous  plays  which,  as  far  as 
any  record  of  their  performance  has  reached  us,  were  the  property  of  the  stage 
anterior  to  the  year  1594,  under  the  almost  certain  presumption,  that  they  must 
have  been  written  before  Shakspeare  hadacquired  any  celebrity  as  a theatrical  poet. 

These,  w ith  the  exception  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  a few  Inter- 
ludes and  Moralities,  the  tragi-comedy  of  “ Appius  and  Virginia,”  printed  in  1576, 
and  the  tragedy  of  “ Selimus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,”  must,  and  perhaps  with- 
out danger  of  any  very  important  omission,  be  limited  to  the  following  enume- 
ration of  dramas  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre  during  the  years  1591,  1592,  and 
1593;  from  w'hich,  however,  we  have  withdrawn  all  those  pieces  that  may  be 
found  previously  noticed  under  the  names  of  their  respective  authors:— 


1.  Muly  Mulocco,  or  the  Baltic  of  Al- 
cazar,   1 59 1 

8.  Spanish  Comedy  of  Don  Horatio,  

3.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  . 

4.  Henry  of  Cornwall,  . . — - 

5.  Chloris  and  Orgasto,  t . . 

6.  Pope  Joan,  ....  

7.  Machiave! 

8.  Ricardo,  S 

9.  Four  Plays  in  One,  . . 

10.  Zenobia,  .... 

11.  Constantine,  . . . . 

IS.  Brandymer,  . . . . 

IS.  Titus  Vespasian,  . . . 

14.  The  Tanner  of  Denmark,  . . 1598 


15.  Julian  of  Brentford,  . . . 1598 

16.  The  Comedy  of  Cosmo,  . . • 

1 7.  God  Speed  the  Plough,  . . 1 593 

18.  Huon  ofBourdeaux,  . — — 

1 9.  George  a Green,  **  . . 

80.  Buckingham,  ....  

21.  Richard  the  Confessor,  . . 

28.  William  the  Conqueror,  . . 

23.  Friar  Francis 

21.  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield, ft  . 

25.  Abraham  and  Lot,  , . . 

26.  The  Fair  Maid  of  Italy,  . . 

27.  King  Lud,  ....  

28.  The  Ranger’s  Comedy,  tt  . . 


In  order  accurately  to  ascertain  how  far  Shakspeare  might  be  indebted  to  his 
predecessors,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  possess  a printed  collection  of  all  the 
draihas  which  are  yet  within  the  reach  of  the  press,  from  the  days  ofSackville 
to  the  year  1591.  Such  a work,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  claim  to  originality 
with  which  this  great  poet  is  now  invested,  would,  we  are  convinced,  place  it  in 
a still  more  indisputable  point  of  view  ; and  merely  prove,  that,  without  any 
servility  of  imitation,  or  even  the  smallest  dereliction  of  his  native  talent  and 
creative  genius,  he  had  absorbed  within  his  own  refulgent  sphere,  the  few  feeble 
lights  which,  previous  to  his  appearance,  had  shed  a kind  of  twilight  over  the 
dramatic  world. 

The  models,  indeed,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  which  were  presented  to  his 


* Censura  Literaria,  vol.  ix.  P.  99, 

■fr  This  play  was  printed  iu  1594,  and  has  fallen  under  the  ridicule  of  Shakspeare,  in  a parody  on  the 
Words,  Feed  and  be  fat,  &c. 

| The  miserable  orthography  of  this  catalogue  has  frequently  disguised  the  real  titles  'so  much  as  to 
reuder  them  almost  unintelligible,  and  I suspect  Orgasto  in  this  place  to  be  very  remote  from  the  genuine 
word. 

§ Called  in  one  part  of  the  list,  M Bcndo  and  Ricardo,”  and  in  another,  44  Byndo  and  Ricardo.”  1 

**  This,  being  the  prior  part  of  the  title  of  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  mentioned  below,  is  probably  ono 
ond'the  same  with  that  production. 

The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  which  is  in  Dodaley’s  Collection,  and  in  Scott’s  Ancient  British  Drama,  was 
printed  in  1599. 

It  Mr.  Malone  observe*  of  the  play  in  this  catalogue,  called  “ Richard  the  Confessor,”  that  it  “ should 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  the  Tinker,  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew , who  talks  of  Richard  Conqueror  n 
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view,  are,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  so  grossly  defective  in  struc- 
ture, style,  and  sentiment,  that,  if  we  set  aside  two  or  three  examples,  little  or 
nothing  could  be  learned  from  them.  In  the  course  of  near  thirty  years  which 
elapsed  between  Sackville  and  Shakspeare,  the  best  and  purest  period  was  per- 
haps that  which  immediately  succeeded  the  exhibition  of  Gorboduc,  but  which 
was  speedily  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  Preston’s  Cambyses  in,  or  probably 
rather  before  the  year  1570.  From  this  era  we  behold  a succession  of  play- 
wrights who,  for  better  than  twenty  years,  deluged  the  stage  as  tragic  poets  with 
a torrent  of  bombastic  and  sanguinary  fiction,  alike  disgraceful  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity  and  common  sense;  or,  as  comic  writers,  overwhelmed  us  with  a mass 
of  quaintness,  buffoonery,  and  affectation.  The  worthy  disciples  of  the  author 
of  Cambyses,  Whetstone,  Peele,  Lilly,  Kydd,  and  Marlowe,  seem  to  have  racked 
their  brains  to  produce  what  was  unnatural  and  atrocious,  and  having,  like  their 
leader,  received  a classical  education,  misemployed  it  to  clothe  their  conceptions 
in  a scholastic,  uniform,  and  monotonous  garb,  as  far,  at  least,  as  a versification 
modulated  with  the  most  undeviating  regularity,  and  destitute  of  all  variety  of  ca- 
dence or  of  pause,  could  minister  to  such  an  effect. 

That  so  dark  a picture  should  occasionally  be  relieved  by  gleams  of  light,  which 
appear  the  more  brilliant  from  the  surrounding  contrast,  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected; and  we  have  accordingly  seen  that  the  very  poets  who  may  justly  be 
censured  for  their  general  mode  of  execution,  for  the  wildness  and  extravagancy 
of  their  plots,  nowand  then  present  us  with  lines,  passages,  and  even  scenes, 
remarkable  for  their  beauty,  strength,  or  poetical  diction  ; but  these,  so  uncon- 
nected are  they,  and  apart  from  the  customary  tone  and  keeping  of  the  pieces  in 
which  they  are  scattered,  appear  rather  as  the  fortuitous  irradiation  of  a meteor, 
whose  momentary  splendour  serves  but  to  render  the  returning  gloom  more  heavy 
and  oppressive,  than  the  effect  of  that  sober,  steady,  and  improving  light  which 
might  cheer  us  with  the  prospect  of  approaching  day. 

Of  the  twenty  poets  who  have  just  passed  in  review  before  us,  Marlowe  cer- 
tainly exhibits  the  greatest  portion  of  genius,  though  debased  with  a large  ad- 
mixture of  the  gross  and  glaring  faults  of  his  contemporaries.  Two  of  his  pro- 
ductions may  yet  be  read  with  interest;  his  “Edward  the  Second,”  and  his 
“Faustus ;”  though  the  latter  must  be  allowed  to  deviate  from  the  true  tract  of 
tragedy,  in  presenting  us  rather  with  what  is  horrible  than  terrible  in  its  inci- 
dents and  catastrophe. 

We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  dramatic  fabrics  of  these  rude 
artists  should  have  met  with  the  warmest  admiration,  when  we  recollect,  that 
in  the  infancy  of  an  art,  novelty  is  of  itself  abundantly  productive  of  attraction, 
and  that  taste,  neither  formed  by  good  models,  nor  rendered  fastidious  by  choice, 
can  have  little  power  to  check  the  march  of  misguided  enthusiasm. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  record  an  event  in  dramatic  history,  which, 
coming  into  operation  just  previous  to  the  entrance  of  our  poet  into  the  theatric 
arena  as  an  author,  no  doubt  contributed  powerfully  not  only  to  chasten  his 
muse,  but,  through  him,  universally  the  national  taste.  In  1589.  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  Queen  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and  revising  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  writers  for  the  stage,  with  full  powers  to  reject  and  strike  out  all 
which  they  might  deem  unmannerly,  licentious,  and  irreverent;  a censureship 
which,  it  is  evident,  if  properly  and  temperately  executed,  could  not  fail  of  con- 
ferring almost  incalculable  benefit  on  a department  of  literature  at  that  time  not 
much  advanced  in  its  career,  and  but  too  apt  to  transgress  the  limits  of  a just 
decorum. 

This  regulation  ushers  in,  indeed,  by  many  degrees  the  most  important  period 
in  the  annals  of  our  theatre,  when  Shakspeare,  starting  into  dramatic  life,  came 
boldly  forward  on  the  eye,  leaving  at  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  him,  and 
in  groups  more  or  less  darkly  shaded,  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  his 
earliest  contemporaries  in  the  art. 
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Period  of  Shakspearc'a  Commencement  as  a Dramatic  Poet — Chronological  Arrangement  of  his  ge- 
nuine Plays — Olwervations  on  j Pericles  ; on  the  Comedy  of  Errors ; on  Love's  Labour's  Lost : 
on  Henry  the  Sixth , Part  the  First ; on  Henry  the  Sixth , Part  the  Second;  and  on  A Mid- 
summer Ni'jht's  Dream — Dissertation  on  the  Fairy  Mythology,  and  on  the  Modifications  which 
it  received  from  the  Genius  of  Sbakapearc. 

We  have,  in  a former  portion  of  this  work  ( Part  II.  ch.  1 ),  assigned  our 
reasons  for  concluding  that,  on  Shakspcarc’s  arrival  in  London,  about  the  year 
1586  or  1587,  his  immediate  employment  was  that  of  an  actor;  and  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  much  agitated  question  as  to  the  era  of  his  first  attempts 
in  dramatic  poetry.  That  this  was  subsequent  to  the  production  of  his  Venus  and 
Adonis,  we  possess  his  own  authority,  when  he  informs  us  that  the  poem  just 
mentioned  was  “ the  first  heir  of  his  invention and  though  we  enjoy  no  tes- 
timony of  a like  kind,  or  emanating  from  a similar  source,  as  to  the  period  of  his 
earliest  effort  in  dramatic  literaturo,  yet,  if  wo  be  correct  in  referring  the  compo- 
sition of  his  Venus  and  Adonis  to  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  years  1587 
and  1590  (Part  II.  ch.  2),  the  epoch  of  his  first  play  cannot,  with  any  proba- 
bility, be  placed  either  much  anterior  or  subsequent  to  the  year  1590.  That  it 
occurred  not  before  this  date,  may  be  presumed  from  recollecting,  that,  in  Hie  first 
place,  the  prosecution  of  his  amatory  poem  and  the  acquirement  of  his  profession  o 
as  an  actor,  might  be  sufficient  to  occupy  an  interval  of  two  years;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  no  contemporary  previous  to  1592,  neither  Webbc  in  1586 
in  his  Discourse  on  English  Poetry,  nor  Puttcnham  in  1589,  in  his  Art  of  English 
Poesy,  nor  Harrington  in  February,  1591,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry,  has  noticed 
or  even  alluded  to  any  theatrical  production  of  our  author. 

That  it  took  place,  either  in  1590,  or  very  soon  after  that  year,  must  be  in- 
ferred both  from  tradition  and  from  written  testimony.  Aubrey  tells  us,  from 
the  former  source,  that  “he  began  early  to  make  essays  in  drarnatique  poetry, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  lowe,  and  his  plays  took  well;”  and  from  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the.  allusions  in  the  following  passage  from  Robert  Greene’s 
“ Groatsworth  of  Witte  bought  with  a Million  of  Repentance,”  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  not  only  one  play,  but  that  several  had  been  written  and  prepared 
for  the  stage  by  our  poet,  anterior  to  September,  1592. 

It  appears  that  this  tract  ofGeeene's  was  completed  a very  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  third  of  the  month  of  the  year  just  men- 
tioned, and  that  Henry  Chettle,  “ upon  whose  p’erill”  it  had  been  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  register  on  September  the  20th,  1592,  became  editor  and  publisher  of 
it  before  the  ensuing  December. 

Greene  had  been  the  intimate  associate  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peelc,  and  he 
concludes  his  Groatsworth  of  Witte  with  an  address  to  these  bards,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  dissuade  them  from  any  further  reliance  on  the  stage  for  support,  and 
to  warn  them  against  the  ingratitude  and  selfishness  of  players  : “ trust  them 
not;”  ho  exclaims,  “for  there  is  an  upstart  crowe  beautified  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a player’s  hide,  supposes  hee  is  as  well  able 
to  bombasteouta  blank  verse  as  the  best  or  you;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes 
fac-totum,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-sceno  in  a countrey.” 

To  Mr.  Tyrwhit  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  application  of  this  passage  to 
Shakspeare,  who,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  feeling  himself  hurt  at 
Greene’s  unmerited  sarcasm,  clearly  pointing  to  him  by  the  designation  of  the 
only  Shake-scene  in  a coqntry,  and  not  well  pleased  with  Chettle’s  officious 
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publication  of  it,  expressed  his  sentiments  so  openly  as  to  draw  forth  from  the  re- 
pentant editor,  about  three  months  after  his  edition  of  the  Groatsworth  of  Witte, 
an  apology,  which  adds  further  weight  to  the  inferences  which  we  wish  to  deduce 
from  the  language  of  Greene.  In  this  interesting  little  pamphlet  which,  under 
the  title  of  “ Kind  Uarts  Dreame,  ” we  have  had  occasion  to  quote  more  at  large 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  volume  (Part  II.  ch.  1 ),  the  author,  after  slightly  no- 
ticing Marlow  e,  one  of  the  ofTcnded  parties,  and  speaking  highly  of  the  demeanour, 
professional  ability,  and  moral  integrity  of  Shakspeare,  closes  the  sentence  and 
the  culogium  by  mentioning  “ his  facetious  grace  of  writing,  that  approves  his 
art.  ” 

From  these  passages  in  Greene  and  Chettle,  combined  w ith  the  traditionary 
relation  of  Aubrey,  we  may  legitimately  infer,  first,  that  he  had  written  for  the 
stage  before  the  year  1592;  secondly,  that  he  had  written  during  this  period  with 
considerable  success,  for  Aubrey  tells  us,  that  “ his  plays  took  well,"  and  Chettle 
that  his  “ grace  in  writing  approved  his  art,"  thirdly,  that  he  had  written  both 
tragedy  and  comedy,  Greene  reporting,  that  he  was  “ well  able  to  bombast  out  a 
blank  verse,”  and  Chettle  speaking  of  his  “facetious  grace  in  writing;”  fourthly, 
that  he  had  altered  and  brought  on  the  stage  some  of  the  separate  or  joint  produc- 
tions of  Marlowe,  Greene,  Lodge,  andPeele;  the  words  of  Greene,  where  he 
terms  Shakspeare  a “ crowe  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  tygres 
heart  wrapt  in  a player's  hide,  supposes,”  etc.  implying,  not  only  that  he  had 
furtively  acquired  fame  by  appropriating  their  productions,  hut  referring  to  a par- 
ticular play,  through  the  medium  of  quotation,  as  a proof  of  the  assertion,  the 
words  “tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a player’s  hide"  being  a parody  of  a line  in  the 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  : or  what  we,  for  reasons  which  w ill  be 
speedily  assigned,  have  thought  proper  to  call  the  Second  Part, — 

“ O,  tiger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a woman’s  hide Act  i.  sc.  4. 

fifthly,  that  he  had  already  excited,  as  the  usual  consequence  of  success,  no  small 
degree  of  jealousy  and  envy ; hence  Greene  has  querulously  bestowed  upon  him  the 
appellation  of  “ upstart,”  and  has  taxed  him  with  a monopolising  spirit,  an  accu- 
sation which  leads  us  to  believe,  sixthly,  that  he  had  written  or  prepared  for  the 
stage  several  plays  anterior  to  September,  1592;  this  last  inference,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  description  of  our  poet  as  an  absoli  te 
Johannes  fac-totim  with  regard  to  the  stage,  will  immediately  bring  forward 
again  the  question  as  to  the  precise  era  of  our  author’s  earliest  drama. 

Now  to  warrant  the  charge  implied  by  the  expression,  “ an  absolute  fac-totum," 
wo  must  necessarily  allow  a sufficient  lapse  of  time  before  September,  1592,  in 
order  to  admit,  not  only  of  Shakspeare’s  altering  a play  for  the  stage,  but  of  his 
composing  either  altogether,  or  in  part,  both  tragedy  and  comedy  on  a basis  of 
his  own  choice,  so  that  he  might,  as  he  actually  did,  appear  to  Greene,  in  tho 
capacities  of  corrector,  improver,  and  original  w riter  of  plays,  to  be  a perfect  fac- 
totum. 

And,  if  we  further  reflect,  that  the  composition  of  the  “ Groatsworth  of  Witte” 
most  probably,  from  indisposition,  occupied  its  author  one  month,  as  he  complains 
of  “ weakness  scarce  suffering  him  to  write”  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  tract, 
and  that  we  cannot  reasonably  conclude  less  than  twoyearsto  have  been  employed 
by  Shakspeare  in  the  execution  of  the  functions  assigned  him  by  Greene;  "the 
period  for  the  production  of  his  first  drama  will  necessary  be  thrown  back  to  the 
August  of  the  year  1590;  an  era  to  which  no  objection,  from  contradictory  testi- 
mony, can  with  any  show  of  probability  apply;  for,  though  Harrington,  whose 
“ Apologie  for  Poetrie”  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  February,  1591, 
has  not  noticed  Shakspeare,  yet,  if  we  consider  that  this  treatise  was,  in  all  like— 
likood,  completed  previous  to  the  close  of  1590,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  a play, 
performed  but  three  or  four  months  before  the  critic  finished  his  labours,  unap- 
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propriated  too,  there  is  reason  to  think,  by  the  public  at  that  time,  and  unacknow- 
ledged by  the  author,  should  be  passed  over  in  silenee. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fix  the  era  of  our  poet’s  commencement  as  a dra- 
matic writer,  it  remains  to  ascertain  which  was  the  first  drama  that,  either  wholly 
or  in  great  part,  issued  from  his  pen;  a subject,  like  the  former,  certainly 
surrounded  w ith  many  difficulties,  liable  to  many  errors,  and  only  to  be  illustrated 
by  a patient  investigation  of,  and  a well-weighed  deduction  from,  minute  circum- 
stances and  conflicting  probabilities. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  fix  upon  Pebicles,  as  the  result  of  a 
laborious,  if  not  a successful,  enquiry,  will  be  otTered,  with  much  diffidence,  under 
the  first  article  of  the  following  Chronological  Arrangement,  which,  though 
deviating,  in  several  instances,  from  the  chronologies  of  both  Chalmers  and  Ma- 
lone, will  not,  it  is  hoped,  on  that  account  be  found  needlessly  singular,  nor 
unproductive  of  a closer  approximation  to  probability,  and,  perchance,  to  truth. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  it  has  been  thought  eligible  to  prefix,  in  a tabular 
form,  the  order  which  has  been  adopted,  the  observations  confirmatory  of  its  ar- 
rangement being  classed  according  to  the  series  thus  drawn  out;  and  here  it  may 
benecessarv  to  premise,  that  the  substance  of  our  commentary,  w ith  the  exception 
of  what  may  be  requisite  to  establish  a few  new  dates,  will  be  chiefly  confined  to 
critical  remarks  on  each  play,  relieved  by  intervening  dissertations  on  the  super- 
human agency  of  the  poet. 


Chronological  Table. 


1. 

Pericles 

. 1590. 

19. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

. 1599. 

2. 

Comedy  of  Errors, 

. 1591 

20. 

As  You  Like  It, 

. . 1600. 

3. 

Love’s  Labours  Lost,  . 

. 1591. 

21. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

1601. 

4. 

King  Henry  the  Sixlh,  Part  1. 

1592. 

22. 

Troilus  and  Cressida, 

1601. 

5. 

King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part  II. 

. 1592. 

23. 

King  Henry  the  Eigih, 

. . 1604. 

6. 

Midsummer-Night’s  Dream, 

. 1593. 

24. 

Timon  of  Athens, 

. 1608. 

7. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

1593. 

25. 

Measure  for  Measure, 

1603. 

8. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

Two  (lootlemen  of  V erona, 

1594. 

26. 

King  Lear, 

1604. 

9. 

1595. 

27. 

Cymbeline, 

. 1605. 

10. 

King  Richard  the  Third,  . 

. 1595. 

28. 

Macbeth, . 

. 1606. 

11. 

King  Richard  the  Second,  . 

. 1596. 

29. 

Julius  Csesar,  . 

. 1607. 

18. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  1. 

. 1596. 

30. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

. 1608. 

13. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part.  II.  1596. 

31. 

Coriolanus, 

. 1609. 

14. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  . 

. 1597. 

32. 

The  Winter’s  Tale,  . 

. 1610. 

15. 

Hamlet 

1597. 

33.  The  Tempest,  . 

. 1611. 

16. 

King  John, 

. 1598. 

34. 

Othello,  . 

. 1614. 

17. 

18. 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well  . 
King  Henry  the  Fifth, 

. 1598. 

. 1599. 

35. 

Twelfth  Night, . 

. 1613. 

. Pericles,  1590.  That 

the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 

of  this  drama, 

_ . 1 • If l 

was  the  composition  of  Shakspeare,  and  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  his  earliest 
dramatic  effort,  are  positions,  of  w hich  the  first  has  been  rendered  highly  probable 
by  the  elaborate  disquisitions  of  Messrs.  Steevens  and  Malone,  and  may  possibly 
be  placed  in  a still  clearer  point  of  view  by  a more  condensed  and  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  the  testimony  already  produced,  and  by  a further  discussion  of  the  merits 
and  peculiarities  of  the  play  itself;  while  the  second  will,  we  trust,  receivo 
additional  support  by  inferences  legitimately  deduced  from  a comprehensive  survey 
of  scattered  and  hitherto  insulated  premises. 

The  evidence  required  for  the  etablishment  of  a high  degree  of  probability  under 
the  first  of  these  positions  necessarily  divides  itself  into  two  parts  ; the  external 
and  the  internal  evidence.  The  former  commences  with  the  original  edition  of 
Pericles,  which  was  entered  on  the  Stationer’s  books  by  Edward  Blount,  one  of 
the  printers  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare' s plays,  on  the  ‘20th  of  May, 


• “ 20  May,  1608.— Edw  Blunt  Entered  under  [ hands  of  Sir  Oeo.  Buckc,  Kl.  and  Mr.  VVardcu  Selou, 

a hook  called:  The  booite of  Perie/es  Prywce  o/Tyre.*1  . „ , , , 

“A  bonka  by  the  like  authoritio,  called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  Chalmers  s Supplemental  Apology, 
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1008,  but  did  not  pass  the  press  until  the  subsequent  year,  when  it  was  published, 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  Blount,  but  by  one  llenry  Gosson,  who 
placed  Shakspeare’s  name  at  full  length  in  the  title— papte. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  this  edition  was  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall 
together  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  it,  and  the  three  following  editions, 
which  were  also  in  quarto,  were  styled  in  the  title-page,  “the  much  admired 
play  of  Pericles.”  As  the  entry,  however,  was  by  Blount,  and  the  edition  by 
Gosson,  it  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  that  the  former  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  latter,  through  the  procurance  of  a play-house  copy.  * It  may 
also  be  added,  that  Perieles  was  performed  at  Shakspcarc’s  own  theatre,  The 
Globe.  The  next  ascription  of  this  play  to  our  author,  is  found  in  a poem  entitled 
“The  Times  Displayed  in  Six  Sestyads,”  by  S.  Sheppard,  4to,  16-16,  dedicated 
to  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  containing,  in  the  ninth  stanza  of  the 
sixth  Sestiad,  a positive  assertion  of  Shakspeare's  property  in  this  drama : — 

* See  him  whose  tragick  oceans  Euripides 
Doth  equal,  and  with  Sophocles  we  may 
Compare  great  Shakspear ; Aristophanes 
Never  like  him  his  fancy  could  display, 

Witness  the  Prince  of  Tyre,  ms  Pericles 

This  high  eulogium  on  Pericles  received  a direct  contradiction  very  shortly 
afterwards  from  the  pen  of  an  obscure  poet  named  Tatham,  who  bears,  however, 
an  equally  strong  testimony  as  to  Shakspcare  being  the  author  of  the  piece,  which 
he  thus  presumes  to  censure  : — 

“ But  Shakspcare,  the  plebeian  driller,  was 
Founder’d  in  his  Periclesy  and  must  not  pass  n f 

To  these  testimonies  in  1846  and  1652,  full  and  unqualified,  and  made  at  no 
distant  period  from  the  death  of  the  bard  to  whom  they  relate,  we  have  to  add 
the  still  more  forcible  and  striking  declaration  of  Dryden,  who  tells  us,  in  1677, 
and  in  words  as  strong  and  as  decisive  as  lie  could  select,  that 

* Shakspeare’s  oum  muse , his  Pericles  first  bore."$ 

The  only  drawback  on  this  accumulation  of  external  evidence  is  the  omission 
of  Pericles  in  the  first  edition  of  our  author’s  works;  a negative  fact  which  can 
have  little  weight  when  we  recollect,  that  both  the  memory  and  judgment  of 
Heminge  and  Condell,  the  poet’s  editors,  were  so  defective,  that  they  had  for- 
gotten Troilusand  Cressida,  until  the  entire  folio  and  the  table  of  contents  had 
been  printed,  and  admitted  Titus  Andronicus,  and  the  Historical  Play  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth,  probably  for  no  other  reasons,  than  that  the  former  had  been, 
from  its  unmerited  popularity,  brought  forward  by  Shakspcare  op  his  own  theatre, 
though  there  is  sufficient  internal  evidence  to  prove,  without  the  addition  of  a 
single  line;  and  because  the  latter,  with  a similar  predilection  of  the  lower 
orders  in  its  favour,  had,  on  that  account,  obtained  a similar,  though  not  a more 
laboured  attention  from  our  poet,  and  was  therefore  deemed  by  his  editors,  though 
very  unnecessarily,  a requisite  introduction  to  the  two  plays  on  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  which  Shakspcare  had  really  new-modelled. 

It  cannot,  consequently,  be  surprising  that,  as  they  had  forgotten  Troilus  and 
Cressida  until  the  folio  had  been  printed,  they  should  have  also  forgotten  Pericles 
until  the  same  folio  had  been  in  circulation,  and  when  it  was  too  late  to  correct 
the  omission  ; an  error  which  the  second  folio  has,  w ithout  doubt  or  examination, 
blindly  copied. 


T».  489.  By  a somewhat  singular  mistake,  the  second  of  May  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Malone,  as  the  date 

of  tin*  entry  of  Pericles. 

The  four  quarto  editions  of  Pericles  are  dated  1609,  1619,  1630,  anil  1636 
+ \ ernes  by  J.  Tatham,  prefixed  to  Richard  Brome's  Jovial  Crew  or  the  Merry  Beggars , 4to.  1652. 
j Prologue  to  the  tragedieof  Circe , by  Charles  D’Avcnant,  1677. 
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If  the  external  evidence  in  support  of  Sliakspeare  being  the  author  of  thegreater 
part  of  this  play  be  striking,  the  internal  must  be  pronounced  still  more  so,  and, 
indeed,  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question;  for,  whether  we  consider  the  style 
and  phraseology,  or  the  imagery,  sentiment,  and  humour,  the  approximation*  to 
our  author's  uncontested  dramas  appears  so  close,  frequent,  and  peculiar,  as  to 
stamp  irresistible  conviction  on  the  mind. 

The  result  has  accordingly  been  such  as  might  have  been  predicted  under  the 
assumption  of  the  play  being  genuine;  for  the  more  it  has  been  examined,  the 
more  clearly  has  Shakspeare’s  large  property  in  it  been  established.  It  is  curious, 
indeed,  to  note  the  increased  tone  of  confidence  which  each  successive  commen- 
tator has  assumed  in  proportion  as  lie  has  weighed  the  testimony  arising  from  the 
piece  itself.  Kowe,  in  his  first  edition,  says,  “ it  is  owned  that  some  part  of  Pe- 
ricles certainly  was  written  by  him,  particularly  the  last  act;”  Dr.  Farmer  ob- 
serves that  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  may  be  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  play; 
Dr.  Percy  remarks,  that  “ more  of  the  phraseology  used  in  the  genuine  dramas 
of  Shakspeare  prevails  in  Pericles,  than  in  any  of  the  other  six  doubted  plays," 
and,  of  the  two  rival  restorers  of  this  drama,  Steevens  and  Malone,  the  former 
declares;  — “I  admit  without  reserve  that  Shakspeare, 

“ whose  hopeful  colours 

Advance  a half-fac'd  tun,  striving  to  thine, * 

is  visible  in  many  scenes  throughout  the  play; — the  purpurei  panni  are  Shak- 
speare's,  and  the  rest  the  productions  of  some  inglorious  and  forgotten  play- 
wright;”— adding,  in  a subsequent  paragraph,  that  Pericles  is  valuable,  “ as  the 
engravings  of  Mark  Antonio  are  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
but  because  they  arc  supposed  to  have  been  executed  under  the  eye  of  Raflaelie;” 
while  the  latter  gives  it  as  his  corrected  opinion,  that  “ the  congenial  sentiments, 
the  numerous  expressions  bearing  a striking  similitude  to  passages  in  his  undis- 
puted plays,  some  of  the  incidents,  the  situation  of  many  of  the  persons,  and  in 
various  places  the  colour  of  the  style,  all  these  combine  to  set  the  seal  of  Shak- 
speare on  the  play  before  us,  and  furnish  us  with  internal  and  irresistible  proofs, 
that  a considerable  portion  of  this  piece,  as  it  now  appears,  was  written  by  him. 
The  greater  part  of  the  three  last  acts  may,  I think,  on  this  ground  be  safely  as- 
cribed to  him ; and  his  hand  may  be  traced  occasionally  in  the  other  twodivisions." 
Lastly,  Mr.  Douce  asserts,  that  “ many  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  contains  more 
that  he  might  have  written  than  either  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  or  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well.” 

For  satisfactory  proof  that  the  style,  phraseology,  and  imagery  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  play  are  truly  Shakspearean,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  commen- 
tators, w ho  have  noticed,  with  unwearied  accuracy,  all  the  numerous  coincidences 
which,  in  these  respects,  occur  between  Pericles  and  the  poet’s  subsequent  pro- 
ductions; similitudes  so  striking,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  originated  from 
one  and  the  same  source. 

If  we  attend,  however,  a little  further  to  the  dramatic  construction  of  Pe- 
ricles, to  its  humour,  sentiment,  and  character,  not  only  shall  we  find  addi- 
tional evidence  in  favour  of  its  being,  in  a great  degree,  the  product  of  our 
author,  but  fresh  cause,  it  is  expected,  for  awarding  it  a higher  estimation 
than  it  has  hitherto  obtained. 

However  wild  and  extravagant  the  fable  of  Pericles  may  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider its  numerous  chorusses,  its  pageantry,  and  dumb  shows,  its  continual 
succession  of  incidents,  and  the  great  length  of  time  which  they  occupy,  yet 
is  it,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  the  most  spirited  and  pleasing  specimen  of 
the  nature  and  fabric  of  our  earliest  romantic  drama  which  we  possess,  and 
the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  the  only  one  with  which  Shakspeare  has  favoured  us. 

“We  should  therefore  welcome  this  play,  an  admirable  example  of  lt)e  neglected  favourites 
of  our  ancestors,  with  something  of  the  same  feeling  that  it  experienced  in  Ibe  reception  of  an  old 
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and  valued  friend  of  our  (albert  or  grandfather!.  Nay,  we  should  like  it  the  bolter  for  ila  gothic 
appendages  of  pageants  and  chorusses,  to  explain  the  intricacies  of  the  fable  ; and  we  can  see  no 
objection  to  the  dramatic  representation  even  of  a series  of  ages  in  a single  night,  that  does  not 
apply  to  every  description  of  poem  which  leads  in  perusal  from  the  Ore-side  at  which  we  are 
silling,  to  a succession  of  remote  periods  and  distant  countries.  In  these  matters,  faith  is  all- 
powerful  ; and,  without  her  influence,  the  most  chastely  cold  and  critically  correct  of  dramas  is 
precisely  as  unreal  as  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  or  the  Winter’s  Tale.”  * 

Perfectly  coinciding  in  opinion  with  (his  ingenious  critic,  and  willing  to  give 
an  indefinite  influence  to  the  illusion  of  the  scene,  we  have  found  in  Pericles 
much  entertainment  from  its  uncommon  variety  and  rapidity  of  incident,  qua-# 
lities  which  peculiarly  mark  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  rendered  this 
drama  so  successful  on  its  first  appearance,  that  the  poets  of  the  time  quote  its  re- 
ception as  a remarkable  instance  of  popularity.”  f 
A still  more  powerful  attraction  in  Pericles  is,  that  the  interest  accumulates 
as  the  story  proceeds for,  though  many  of  the  characters  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  piece,  such  as  Antiochus  and  his  Daughter,  Simonides  and  Thaisa,  Cleon  and 
Dionyza,  disappear  and  drop  into  oblivion,  their  places  are  supplied  by  more 
pleasing  and  efficient  agents,  who  are  not  only  less  fugacious,  but  better  calculated 
for  theatric  effect.  The  inequalities  of  this  production  arc,  indeed,  considerable, 
and  only  to  be  accounted  for,  with  probability,  on  the  supposition,  that  Shakspeare 
either  accepted  a coadjutor,  or  improved  on  the  rough  sketch  of  a previous  writer ; 
the  former,  for  reasons  which  will  be  assigned  hereafter,  seems  entitled  to  a pre- 
ference, and  will  explain  why,  in  compliment  to  his  dramatic  friend,  he  has  suf- 
fered a few  passages,  and  one  entire  scene,  of  a character  totally  dissimilar  to  his 
own  style  and  mode  of  composition,  to  stand  uncorrccted ; for  who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  of  the  closing  scene  of  the  second  act,  not  a sentence  or  a word  escaped 
from  the  pen  ofShakspeare,  and  yet,  that  the  omission  of  a few  lines  would  have 
rendered  that  blameless  and  consistent,  which  is  now,  with  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Simonides,  a tissue  of  imbecility,  absurdity,  and  falsehood,  j: 

* Monthly  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  158. 

t Thus,  in  the  prologue  to  a comedy  entitled  The  Hog  has  lost  his  Pearl,  1614,  the  author,  alluding  to 
his  own  production,  says, 

“if  it  prove  so  happy  as  to  please, 

Well  say,  'tis  fortunate,  like  reticle  a.  ” 

$ As  this  is  the  only  scene  in  the  play  which  disgusts  from  its  total  dereliction  of  nature , a result  at 
once  decisive  as  to  Shakspeare  having  no  property  in  it;  and.  as  the  mere  omission  of  a few  lines,  not  a 
word  being  either  added  or  altered,  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  whole  probable  and  inoffensive,  1 cannot 
avoid  wishing  that  such  curtailment  might  be  adopted  in  every  future  edition. 


SCENE  V. 

Pentapolis.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Simonides  and  the  Knights:  Simonides 
reading  a letter. 

Knights.  May  we  not  get  access  to  herT  my  lord  ? 
Sim.  'Faith,  by  no  means  ; it  is  impossible. 
Knights.  Though  loath  to  bid  farewell  we  take 
our  leaves.  (Exeunt. 

Sim.  So  — 

They're  well  dispatch’d ; now  to  my  daughter's  letter: 
She  tells  me  here,  she’ll  wed  the  stranger  knight ; 

W ell  I commend  her  choice ; 

And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay’d. 

Soft,  here  he  comes  : — I must  dissemble  it. 

Enter  Pericles. 

Per.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides ! 

Sim.  To  you  as  much,  sir ! 1 am  beholden  to  you, 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night : my  ears, 

I do  protest,  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend , 

Not  my  desert. 


Sim.  Sir,  yon  are  music's  master. 

Per.  The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  good  lord. 
Sim.  I*et  me  ask  one  thing.  What  do  you  think, 
sir,  of 

My  (laughter? 

Per.  As  of  a most  virtuous  princess. 
i Sim.  And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  ? 

Per.  Asa  fair  day  in  summer ; wondrous  fair. 
Sim.  My  daughter,  sir,  thinks  very  well  of  you  ; 

Ay,  so  well,  that peruse  this  writing,  sir. 

Per.  What’s  here ! 

A letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  T)re? 

Tis  the  king’s  sublilty,  to  have  my  life.  ( Aside.  \ 
O,  seek  not  to  intrap,  my  gracious  lord, 

A stranger  and  distressed  gentleman. 

That  never  aim'd  so  high,  to  love  your  daughter, 

But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.  Thou  host  bewitch’d  my  daughter,  and  thou 
art 

A traitor. 

Per.  By  the  gods  I have  not,  sir. 

Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence; 

Nor  never  did  myaclious  yet  commence 
A deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 

My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 

That  never  relish'd  of  a base  descent. 

1 came  unto  your  court,  for  honour’s  cause. 
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No  play,  in  fact,  more  openly  discloses  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  than  Pericles, 
and  fortunately  his  share  in  its  composition  appears  to  have  been  veTy  consider- 
able ; he  may  be  distinctly,  though  not  frequently,  traced,  in  the  first  and  second 
acts;  after  which,  feeling. the  incompctency  of  his  fellow-labourer,  he  seems  to 
have  assumed  almost  the  entire  management  of  the  remainder,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  acts  bearing  indisputable  testimony  to  the  genius 
and  execution  of  the  great  master. 

The  truth  of  these  allirmations  will  be  evident,  if  we  give  a slight  attention  to 
the  sentiment  and  character  which  are  developed  in  the  scenes  before  us.  It  has 
I een  repeatedly  declared,  that  Pericles,  though  teeming  with  incident,  is  devoid  of 
character,  an  assertion  which  a little  scrutiny  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute. 

Shakspeare  has  ever  delighted  in  drawing  the  broad  humour  of  inferior  life, 
and  in  this,  which  we  hold  to  be,  the  first  heir  of  his  dramatic  invention,  no  op- 
portunity is  lost  for  the  introduction  or  such  sketches ; accordingly,  the  first  sceno 
of  the  second  act,  and  the  third  and  sixth  scenes  of  the  fourth  act,  are  occupied 
by  delineations  of  this  kind,  coloured  with  the  poet’s  usual  strength  and  verisimi- 
litude, and  painting  the  shrewd  but  honest  mirth  of  laborious  Gshermen,  and  the 
vicious  badinage  of  the  inhabitants  of  a brothel.  Leaving  these  traits,  however, 
which  sufficiently  speak  for  themselves,  let  us  turn  our  view  on  the  more  serious 
persons  of  the  drama. 

Of  the  minor  characters  belonging  to  this  group,  none,  except  Hclicanus  and 
Cerimon,  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  worthy  of  consideration;  the  former  is  re- 
spectable for  his  fidelity  and  integrity,  though  not  individualised  by  any  peculiar 
attribution,  but  in  Cerimon,  who  exhibits  the  rare  union  of  the  nobleman  and  the 
physician,  the  most  unwearied  benevolence,  the  most  active  philanthropy,  are 
depicted  in  glowing  tints,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  he  fills  not  a greater 
space  in  the  business  of  the  drama,  lie  is  introduced  in  the  second. scene  of  the 
third  act,  as  having 

M Shaken  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose,” 
to  assist,  in  a dreadfully  inclement  night,  some  shipwrecked  mariners: 

Cer.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men ; 

It  has  been  a turbulent  and  stormy  night. 

Serv.  I have  been  in  many  ; but  such  a night  as  this. 

Till  now,  1 ne’er  endur’d.” 

His  prompt  assistance  on  this  occasion  calls  forth  the  eulogium  of  some  gentle- 
men who  had  been  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest : 

44  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus  pour'd  forth 
Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restor’d  : 

And  not  your  knowledge,  personal  pain,  but  even 
Your  puree,  still  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never— 


And  not  to  be  a rebel  to  her  state  ; 

And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me, 

This  sword  shall  prove  he’s  honour’s  enemy. 

Sim.  Now,  by  the  gods,  I do  applaud  his  cou- 
rage. (Aside. 

Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it. 

Enter  Thaisa. 

Yea,  mistress,  arc  you  so  peremptory? 

(Addressing  A is  daughter. 


Will  you,  not  having  my  consent,  bestow 
Your  love  and  your  affections  on  a stranger? — 

Hear,  therefore,  mistress  ; frame  your  will  to  mine,— 
And  you,  sir,  bear  you. — Either  be  rul’d  by  mu, 

Or  I will  make  you — man  aud  wife. — 

And  for  a further  grief, — God  give  you  joy  ! 

What,  are  you  both  agreed  ? 

Thais.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  sir. 

( Addressing  Pericles. 

Per.  Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  losters  it. 

(Exeunt. 


Thus  contracted,  the  scene  would  no  longer  excite  the  M supreme  contempt”  which  Mr.  Slecvens  cx- 
iiresses  for  it,  adding  in  reference  to  its  original  state,  “such  another  gross,  nonsensical  dialogue,  would 
be  sought  for  nt  vain  among  the  earliest  anti  rudest  efforts  of  the  British  theatre.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
wish  that  the  Knights  had  horse-whipped  Simonides,  and  that  Pericles  had  kicked  him  off  the  stage.” 
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They  are  here  interrupted  by  two  servants  bringing  in  a chest  which  had  been 
washed  on  shore,  and  which  is  found  to  contain  the  body  of  Thaisa,  the  wife  of 
Pericles,  on  a survey  of  which,  Ceriinon  pronounces,  from  the  freshness  of  its 
appearance,  that  it  had  been  too  hastily  committed  to  the  sea,  adding  an  observa- 
tion which  would  form  as  excellent  motto  to  an  Essay  on  the  means  of  restoring 
suspended  animation : 

“ Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours. 

And  yet  the  fire  or  life  kindle  again 
The  overpressed  spirits.” 

The  disinterested  conduct  and  philosophic  dignity  of  Ceriinon  cannot  be  placed 
in  a more  amiable  and  striking  light,  than  in  that  w'hich  they  receive  from  the 
following  declaration,  worthy  of  being  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  library  of 
every  liberal  cultivator  of  medical  science  : 

“ Cerimon.  I held  it  ever 

Virtue  and  “ knowledge*’*  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches : careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend; 

But  immortality  attends  the  former, 

Making  a man  a god.  Tis  known,  1 ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 

By  turning  o’er  authorities,  I have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones  ; 

And  I can  speak  of  the  disturbances 

That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ; which  give  me 

A more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 

Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 

Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  6ilken  bags.’* 

u we  now  contemplate  the  two  chief  personages  of  the  play,  Pericles  and  Marina; 
and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  these  occupy,  as  they  should  do,  the  fore-ground  of 
the  picture,  are  well  relieved,  and  characteristically  sustained,  nothing  can  be 
wanting,  when  combined  with  the  other  marks  of  authenticity  collected  by  the 
commentators,  to  substantiate  the  genuine  property  of  Shakspeare. 

Kuovant  with  hope,  ardent  in  enterprise,  and  animated  by  the  keenest  sensi- 
bility, Pericles  is  brought  forward  as  a model  of  knighthood.  Chivalric  in  his 
habits,  romantic  in  his  conceptions,  and  elegant  in  his  accomplishments,  he  is 
represented  as  the  devoted  servant  of  glory  and  of  love,  llis  failings,  however, 
am  not  concealed ; for  the  enthusiasm  and  susceptibility  of  his  character  lead  him 
into  many  errors ; he  is  alternately  the  sport  of  joy  and  grief,  at  one  time  glowing 
with  rapture,  at  another  plunged  into  utter  despair.  Not  succeeding  in  his  ama- 
tory overture  at  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  shocked  at  the  criminality  of  that 
monarch  and  his  daughter,  he  becomes  a prey  to  the  deepest  despondency ; — 

“ The  sad  companion,  dull-eye’d  melancholy, 

By  me  so  us  d a guest  is,  not  an  hour, 
lu  the  day’s  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night. 

The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,  can  breed  me  quiet."  Act  i.  ac.  i. 

Affliction,  however,  of  a more  unequivocal  nature  soon  assails  him  ; he  is  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  compelled  to  solicit  support  from  the  bene- 
volence of  some  poor  Gshermen  : — 

“ Prr. ' He  asks  of  you,  that  never  us’d  to  beg  — 

What  } have  been,  1 have  forgot  to  know  ; 

But  what  I am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on  ; 

A man  shrunk  up  with  cold  : my  reins  are  chill, 

And  have  no  more  oflife,  than  may  suffice 

To  give  my  tongue  that  heat,  to  ask  your  help."  Act  ii . sc  1 . 


’ Fur  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I have  substituted  the  word  “ knowledge,"  as  synonymous  with  “cunning," 
the  term  in  the  uri.iiml. 
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From  Ibis  slate  of  dejection  he  is  suddenly  raised  fo  the  most  sanguine  pilch  of 
hope,  on  perceiving  the  fishermen  dragging  in  their  net  to  shore  a suit  of  rusty 
armour.  Enveloped  in  this,  he  determines  to  ap|>ear  at  Pentapolis,  the  neighbour- 
ing capital  of  Simonides,  as  knight  and  gentleman  ; to  purchase  a steed  with  a 
jewel  yet  remaining  on  his  arm,  and  to  enter  the  lists  of  a tournament  then  in 
preparation,  as  a candidate  for  the  hand  of  Thaisa,  the  daughter  of  the  king.  His 
exultation  on  the  prospect,  he  thus  expresses  to  his  humble  friends  : 

“ Now,  by  your  furtherance,  I am  rlolh’d  in  steel , 

Anti,  spite  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  sea, 

This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm  ; 

Unto  thy  value  will  I mount  myself 
Upon  a courser,  whose  delightful  step* 

Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread.”  Act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

The  same  rapid  transition  of  the  passions,  and  the  same  subjection  to  uncon- 
trolled emotions  mark  his  future  course;  the  supposed  deaths  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  immerse  him  in  the  deepest  abstraction  and  gloom  ; he  is  represented, 
in  consequence  of  these  events,  as 

“ A man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  *ustenance 

But  to  prorogue  his  grief.”  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

w e are  prepared  therefore  to  expect,  that  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  these 
dear  relatives  should  have  a proportionate  effect  on  feelings  thus  constituted,  so 
sensitive  and  so  acute;  and,  accordingly,  the  tide  of  rapture  rolls  with  overwhelm- 
ing force.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  impressively  conducted  than  the  recog- 
nition of  Marina  ; it  is  Shakspeare,  not  in  the  infancy  of  his  career,  but  approach- 
ing to  the  zenith  of  his  glory. — Conviction  on  the  part  of  Pericles  is  accompanied 
by  a flood  of  tears;  why,  says  his  daughter, 

44  Why  do  you  weep  ? It  may  be 

You  think  me  an  impostor. 

Per.  O ilelicanus,  strike  me,  honour’d  sir ; | 

(Jive  me  a gash,  put  me  to  present  pain  ; 

Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me, 

O’erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality, 

And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.  O,  come  hither, — 

Thou  that  wast  bom  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 

And  found  at  sea  again  ! — O Ilelicanus, 

Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods.”  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Nature  appeals  here  to  the  heart  in  a tone  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

Ecstasy,  however,  cannot  be  long  borne,  the  feeble  powers  pf  man  soon  sink 
beneath  the  violence  of  the  emotion,  and  mark  how  Shakspeare  closes  the  conflict: 

44  Per.  • I embrace  you,  sir. 

Give  me  my  robes ; I am  wild  in  my  beholding. 

O heavens  bless  my  girl ! But  hark,  what  music  ? — 

Tell  Helicauus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 

— for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt, 

How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — But  what  music  ? 

Her.  My  lord,  I hear  none. 

Per.  None? 

The  music  of  the  spheres : list,  my  Marina. — 

Most  heavenly  music : 

It  uips  me  unto  list’ning,  and  thick  slumber 

Hangs  on  mine  eye-lids;  let  me  rest.  (He  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

It  might  he  imagined  that  the  above  scene  would  almost  necessarily  preclude 
any  chance  of  success  in  the  immediately  subsequent'  detail  of  the  discovery  of 
Thaisa  ; but  the  poet  has  contrived,  notwithstanding,  to  throw  both  novelty  and 
interest  into  the  final  denouement  of  the  play.  Pericles,  aided  by  the  evidence  of 
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Ccrimon,  recognises  his  wife  in  the  character  of  high  Priestess  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus;  the  acknowledgment  is  thus  pathetically  painted: — 

**  Per. * No  more,  you  gods ! your  present  kindness 

Makes  my  past  miseries  sport:  You  shall  do  well, 

That  on  the  touching  or  her  lips  I may 

Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.  O come,  be  buried 

A second  time  within  these  arms. 

Marina.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother’s  bosom.  (Kneels  to  Thais*.) 

Per.  Look,  who  kneels  here ! Flesh  of  thy  flesh,  Thaisa; 

Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  call’d  Marina, 

For  she  was  yielded  there. 

Thaisa.  Bless’d  and  miue  own  1”  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

To  the  many  amiable  and  interesting  female  characters  with  which  the  undis- 
puted works  of  our  poet  abound,  may  be  added  the  Marina  of  this  drama,  who, 
like  Miranda,  Imogen,  and  Perdita,  pleases  by  the  gentleness,  and  artless  tender- 
ness of  her  disposition  ; though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Marina  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a sketch  when  compared  with  the  more  highly  finished  designs  of  our 
author’s  maturer  pencil:  it  is  a sketch,  however,  from  the  hand  of  a master,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

Pericles  commits  his  infant  daughter,  accompanied  by  her  nurse  Lychorida,  to 
the  protection  of  Cleon  and  Dionyza ; — 

“ Per.  Good  Madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care, 

In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I have  one  myself. 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect, 

Than  your’s,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thankR  and  prayers. 

Cleon.  We’ll  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge  o’lhe  shore ; 

Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask’d  Neptune,  and 
The  genUcsl  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I will  embrace 

Your  offer.  Come,  dear’st  Madam.— O,  no  tears, 

Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 

You  may  depend  hereafter.”  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

The  affectionate  attachment  of  Marina  to  this  friend  of  her  infaney,  and  her 
deep-felt  sorrow  for  her  loss,  advantageously  open  her  character  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  fourth  act,  where  she  is  introduced  strewing  the  grave  of  Lychorida  with 
flowers. 

**  Enter  Marina,  with  a Basket  of  Flowers. 

Mar.  No,  no,  I will  rob  Tel  I us  of  her  weed, 

To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers  ; the  yellows,  blues, 

The  purple  violets,  and  madri golds, 

Shall,  as  a chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 

W hile  summer  days  do  last.  Ah  me  ! poor  maid, 

Born  in  a tempest,  when  my  mother  died, 

This  world  to  me  is  like  a lasting  storm, 

Whirring  me  from  ray  friends ; Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

a passage,  the  leading  idea  of  w hich,  Shakspcare  has  transplanted  with  the  same 
pleasing  eirect  into  his  Cymbeline.  * 

Scarcely  has  Marina  lamented  the  decease  of  her  faithful  attendant,  when  envy 
and  malignity  conspire  against  her  life  in  the  bosom  of  ono  who  ought  to  have  been 

• — M With  fairest  flowers. 

While  summer  lasts,  and  I live  here,  Fidele, 

I'll  sweeten  thy  snd  grave.  Thou  shall  not  lack 
The  flower  that’s  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose,  nor 
The  a/ur’d  hnre-bell,  like  thy  veins,  no  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander 
Out-swiTicnd  not  thy  breath.” 
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her  surest  safeguard  against  misfortune.  Dionyza,  perceiving  her  own  daughter 
eclipsed  by  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  her  ward,  resolves  upon  her  de- 
struction, and  bribes  a wretch,  named  Leonine,  to  the  commission  of  the  deed. 
The  dialogue  which  takes  place  on  this  occasion,  between  the  ruffian  and  his 
intended  victim,  places  the  artless  simplicity  of  the  latter  in  a very  pleasing  point 
of  view. 

“ Tjfon.  Come,  say  your  prayers  speedily. 

Mar.  What  mean  you? 

Lron.  If  you  require  a little  spare  for  prayer, 

I grant  it : Pray ; but  be  not  tedious/*  Ike.  Act  is.  sc.  I. 

Marina,  snatched  from  this  villain  by  the  sudden  intervention  of  pirates,  is  sold 
by  them  to  the  keeper  of  a brothel  at  Mitylene,  a situation  which  appears  to  her 
more  dreadful  than  that  from  which  she  has  so  narrowly  escaped.  She  laments 
that  Leonine  had  not  executed  his  orders,  or  that  the  pirates  had  not  thrown  her 
overboard,  and  exclaims  in  language  equally  beautiful  and  appropriate, — 

■ ■ - - O that  the  good  gods 

V. ould  set  me  free  from  this  unhallow'd  place, 

Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i’  the  purer  air.”* 

Indebted  to  her  talents  and  accomplishments,  which  she  represents  to  her  pur- 
chasers as  more  likely  to  be  productive  than  the  wages  of  prostitution,  she  is 
allowed  to  quit  the  brothel  uninjured,  but  under  a compact  to  devote  the  profits  of 
her  industry  and  skill  to  the  support  of  her  cruel  oppressors. 

The  mild  fortitude  and  resignation  which  she  exhibits  during  this  humiliating 
state  of  servitude,  and  the  simple  dignity  which  she  displays  in  her  person  and 
manners,  are  forcibly  delineated  in  the  following  observations  of  Pericles,  who, 
roused  from  his  torpor  by  her  figure,  voice,  and  features,  and  interested  in  her 
narrative,  thus  addresses  her ; — 

u Pr'ythee  speak ; 

Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seein’st  a palace 
For  the  crown’d  truth  to  dwell  in  “ yea”  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  king’s  graves,  and  smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act  :w  f 

a picture  which  is  rendered  yet  more  touching  by  a subsequent  trait ; for  Lysi- 
uiachus  informs  us 

“ ■ - ■ she  would  never  tell 

Her  parentage ; being  demanded  that, 

She  would  sit  still  and  weep.”  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

To  this  delightful  sketch  of  female  tenderness  and  subdued  suffering,  nearly  all 
the  interest  of  the  last  two  acts  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  we  feel,  therefore,  highly 
gratified  that  sorrows  so  unmerited,  and  so  well  borne,  should,  at  length,  termi- 
nate not  only  in  repose,  but  in  positive  happiness.  The  poet,  indeed,  has  allotted 

• Act  iv.  sc.  6. — Much  of  the  dialogue  which  passes  among  the  worthless  inhabitants  of  this  bagnio,  is 
seasoned  with  the  strong  and  characteristic  humour  of  Shakspeare.  Boult,  a servant  of  the  place,  being 
ordered  to  cry  Marina  through  the  market  of  Mitylene,  describing  her  personal  charms,  is  asked,  on  his  re- 
turn. how  he  found  the  inclination  of  the  people,  to  which  he  replies, 

**  ’Faith,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they  would  have  hearkened  to  their  father’s  testament.  There  was  a 
Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered,  that  he  went  to  bed  to  her  very  description. 

“ Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with  his  best  niff  on. 

“ Boult.  To-night,  to-night.  But,  mistress,  do  you  kuow  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i*  the 
hams  ? 

*•  Bawd.  Who?  Monsieur  Veroles? 

“ Boult.  Ay  ; he  offered  to  cut  a caper  at  the  proclamation  ; but  he  made  a groan  at  it,  and  swore 
he  would  see  her  to-morrow  ” Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

“If,”  says  Mr.  Malone,  alluding  to  the  lines  in  Italics,  “ there  were  no  other  proof  of  Shakspeare's  hand 
in  this  piece,  this  admirable  stroke  of  humour  would  furnish  decisive  evidence  of  it.n 

+ Act  v.  §c  I.  The  similar  passage  in  Twelfth  Night  will  occur  to  every  one. 
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strict  retributory  justice  to  all  his  characters;  the  bad  are  severely  punished, 
while  in  Pericles  and  his  daughter,  we  behold 

M,  Virtue  preserv’d  from  fell  destruction's  blast, 

Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown’d  with  joy  at  last.”  * 

To  whom,  may  it  now  be  asked,  if  not  to  Shakspeare,  can  this  play  with  any 
probability  be  given?  Has  not  the  above  slight  analysis  of  its  two  principal  cha- 
racters, with  the  quotations  necessarily  adduced,  fully  convinced  us,  that  in  style, 
sentiment,  and  imagery,  and  in  the  outline  and  conception  of  its  chief  female  per- 
sonage, the  hand  of  our  great  master  is  undeniably  displayed? 

We  presume,  therefore,  both  the  external  and  internal  evidence  for  much  the 
greater  part  of  tliis  play  being  the  composition  of  Shakspeare  may  be  pronounced 
completeand  unanswerable ; and  it  now  only  remains  to  enquire,  if  there  be  suffi- 
cient ground  for  considering  Pericles,  as  we  have  ventured  to  do  in  this  arrange- 
ment, as  the  first  dramatic  production  of  our  author's  pen. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  positive  testimony  of  Drydcn  as  to  the  priority 
of  Pericles,  especially  if  we  weigh  well  the  import  of  the  context,  should  ever  have 
admitted  of  a moment’s  doubt  or  controversy.  Nothing  can,  we  think,  be  more 
plainly  declaratory  than  the  lines  in  question,  which  shall  be  given  at  length:  — 

u Your  Ben  and  Fletcher  in  their  first  young  flight, 

Did  no  Vofpone , no  Arbaces  write: 

But  hopp’d  about,  and  short  excursions  made 
From  bough  to  liough,  as  if  they  were  afraid ; 

And  each  were  guilty  of  some  Slighted  Maid. 

Shakspeare'*  own  muse  his  Pericles  first  bore ; 

The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  The  Moor  : 

*Tis  miracle  to  see  a first  good  play  ; 

All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Christmas-day. 

A slender  poet  must  have  time  to  grow, 

And  spread  and  burnish,  as  his  brothers  do: 

Who  still  looks  lean,  sure  with  some  p — is  curst. 

But  no  man  can  be  Falstaff  fat  at  first 


* Milton  appears  to  have  read  Pericles  with  attention,  and  to  have  caught  some  of  its  phraseology,  a 
circumstance  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  gouuiueuess  of  the  play  : thus  Gower,  in  the  openiug  lines,  speak- 
ing of  Antiochus,  says, — 

44  This  king  unto  him  took  a pheere, 

Who  died  and  left  a female  heir. 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face. 

As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  her  grace  •,” 

a passage  which  evidently  hung  on  Milton's  ear,  when,  in  his  L'AlIegro,  he  is  describing  the  uncertain  origin 
ofEuphrosyue  : — 

M Fill'd  her  with  thee  a daughter  fair. 

So  buxom,  blithe , and  debonair.” 

Again,  in  the  first  edition  of  Lycidos,  ▼.  157,  a very  significant  epithet  seems  to  have  been  copied  from 
the  same  source : — 

M Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  humming  tide Milton. 

44  The  belching  whale, 

And  humming  waterjnust  overwhelm  thy  corpse.”  Pericles. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Milton,  in  his  second  edition,  altered  the  word  to  whelming , he  still  clung  to 
his  former  prototype. 

The  notice  may  appear  whimsical  or  Uifling,  but  1 cannot  help  observing  here,  that  a few  lines  of  the 
initiatory  address  or  Gower  irresistibly  remind  me  of  some  of  the  cadence*  of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel ; for  instance,  this  contemporary  of  Cbauccr,  alluding  to  the  antiquity  of  bis  song,  says, — 

44  It  bath  been  sung  at  festivals, 

On  ember- eves,  and  holy  ales : 

Aud  lords  and  ladies  of  their  lives  , 

Have  read  it  for  restoratives : — 

If  you,  bom  in  these  latter  times, 

When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 

And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing. 

May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 

I life  would  wish,  aud  that  I might 
Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. 

Prologue  to  the  Tragedy  of  Circe,  by  Charles  D’Avcnant.  1675. 
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This  passage,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  must  imply,  not  only  from  the  bare  assertion 
of  one  line,  but  from  all  the  accessory  matter,  that  Pericles  was  the  first  young 
flight  of  Shakspeare,  that  it  was  the  first  offspring  of  his  dramatic  muse,  his  first 
play.  That  this  was  the  meaning  of  Dryden,  and  not  merely  that  Pericles  was 
produced  before  Othello,  will  be  further  evident  from  recollecting  the  occasion  of 
the  Prologue  whence  these  lines  are  taken.  It  was  written  to  introduce  the  first 
play  of  Dr.  Charles  D'Avenant,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the  bard  ex- 
pressly calls  it  “ the  blossom  of  his  green  years,”  the  “ rude  essay  of  a youthful 
poet,  who  may  grow  up  to  write,”  expressions  which  can  assimilate  it  with  Pe- 
ricles only  on  the  supposition  that  the  latter  was,  like  Circe,  a firstling  of  dramatic 
genius. 

That  Dryden,  who  wrote  this  prologue  in  1075,  possessed,  from  his  approxima- 
tion to  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  many  advantages  for  ascertaining  the  truth,  none 
will  deny.  When  the  former  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  the  latter  had  been 
dead  but  thirty-five  years,  and  the  subsequent  connection  of  the  modern  bard  with 
the  stage,  and  his  intimacy  with  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  had  produced  his 
first  play  in  16-29,  and  had  been  well  acquainted  with  llemingc  and  the  surviving 
companions  of  Shakspeare,  would  furnish  him  with  sufficient  data  for  his  asser- 
tion, independent  of  any  reliance  on  the  similar  declarations  of  Shepherd  and 
Tatham. 

Taking  the  statement  of  Dryden,  therefore,  as  a disclosure  of  the  fact,  it  follows, 
of  course,  from  what  has  been  previously  said  on  the  epoch  of  Shakspearc's  com- 
mencement as  a dramatic  writer,  that  Pericles  must  be  referred  to  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1590,  an  assignment  which  the  consideration  of  a few  particulars  will 
tend  to  corroborate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  numerous  dumb  shows  of  this 
play  are  of  themselves  a striking  presumptive  proof  of  its  antiquity,  indicating  that 
Shakspeare,  wbo  subsequently  laughed  at  these  clumsy  expedients,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, at  the  opening  of  his  career,  to  fall  in  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  with 
a fashion  which  had  reigned  from  the  earliest  establishment  of  our  stage,  which 
was  still  in  vogue  in  1590,  but  soon  after  this  period  became  an  object  of  ridicule, 
and  began  to  decline. 

Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  Pericles  is  mentioned 
in  a metrical  pamphlet,  entitled  “ Pimlyco  or  Runne  Redcap,”  1609,  there  is 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  coeval  with  the  old  play  of  “ Jane  Shore;”  * and  this 
latter  being  noticed  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  conjunction  with  “ The  Bold 
Beauchamps,”  -f  a production  which  D’Avenant  classes,  in  point  of  age,  with 
“ Tamburlaine”  and  “ Faustus,"  j:  pieces  which  appeared  in  or  before  1590,  he 
infers,  perhaps  not  injudiciously,  that  Pericles  has  a claim  to  similar  antiquity, 
and  should  be  ascribed  to  the  year  1590. 

But  a still  stronger  conclusion  in  favour  oftlic  date  which,  we  think,  should  be 
assigned  to  Pericles,  may  he  drawn  from  a suggestion  of  Mr.  Steevcns,  which  has 
not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  considered.  This  gentleman  contends,  that  Shak- 
speare’s  Prince  of  Tyre  was  originally  named  Pyrocles,  after  the  hero  of  Sidney’s 


* “ Amazed  1 stood  to  ace  a crowd 

Of  civil  throats  stretch'd  out  so  loud  : 

{Ah  at  a new  play)  nil  the  roomes 

Did  Nwami  with  gentiles  mix'd  with  groomes  ; 

So  that  1 trulv  thought  all  these 
Came  to  see  Shore  or  Per iclet.n 

f MI  was  ne'er  at  one  of  these  before:  but  1 should  hare  seen  “Jane  Shore,”  and  my  husband  hath 
iromised  me  any  time  this  twelvemonth  to  carry  me  to  “The  Bold  Beauchamps  ” — The  Knight  of  the 
burning  Pestle. 

$ “ There  is  an  old  tradition. 

That  in  the  times  of  mighty  Tamburlaine, 

Of  conjuring  Faustus,  and  The  Beauchamps  Bold, 

Your  poets  used  to  have  the  second  day.” 
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Arcadia,  the  character,  as  he  justly  observes,  not  bearing  the  smallest  affinity 
to  that  of  the  Athenian  statesman. 

“It  it  remarkable,”  sayi  he,  "that  many  of  our  ancient  writers  were  ambitions  to  eibibit 
Sidney’s  worthies  on  Ihe  stage  : and  when  his  subordinate  agents  were  advanced  to  such  honour, 
how  happened  it  that  Pyrocles,  their  leader,  should  be  overlooked?  Musidorus  (his  companion), 
Argaius  and  Parlhenia,  Phalanlus  and  Eudora,  Andromana,  elc.  furnished  titles  for  dilTerent 
tragedies ; and  perhaps  Pyrocles,  in  the  present  instance,  was  defrauded  of  a like  distinction. 
The  names  invented  or  employed  by  Sidney,  had  once  such  popularity,  that  they  were  sometimes 
borrowed  fay  poets  who  did  not  profess  to  follow  the  direct  current  of  his  fables,  or  attend  to  the 
strict  preservation  of  his  characters. — 1 must  add,  that  the  Appotyn  of  the  Story-book  and  (lower 
could  have  been  rejected  only  to  make  room  for  a more  favourite  name ; yet,  however  conciliating 
Ihe  name  of  Pyrocles  might  have  been,  that  of  Pericles  could  challenge  no  advantage  with  regard 
to  general  predilection. — All  circumstances  therefore  considered,  it  is  not  improbable  that  our 
author  designed  bis  chief  character  to  be  called  Pyrocles,  not  Pericles,  however  ignorance  or 
accident  might  have  shufiied  the  latter  (a  name  of  almost  similar  sound)  into  the  place  of  the 
former.” 

The  probability  of  this  happy  conjecture  will  amount  almost  to  certainty,  if 
we  diligently  compare  Pericles  with  the  Pyrocles  of  the  “Arcadia;"  the  same 
romantic,  versatile,  and  sensitive  disposition  is  ascribed  to  both  characters,  and 
several  of  the  incidents  pertaining  to  the  latter  are  found  mingled  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  former  personage,  while,  throughout  the  play,  the  obligations 
of  its  author  to  various  other  parts  of  the  romance  may  be  frequently  and  dis- 
tinctly traced,  not  only  in  the  assumption  of  an  image  or  a sentiment,  but  in 
the  adoption  of  the  very  words  of  his  once  popular  predecessor,  proving  incon- 
testably the  poet’s  familiarity  with  and  study  of  the  Arcadia  to  have  been  very 
considerable/ 

Now  this  work  of  Sidney,  commenced  in  1580,  was  corrected  and  published 
by  his  sister  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  1590,  and  the  admiration  which  it  im- 
mediately excited  would  naturally  induce  a young  actor,  then  meditating  his  first 
essay  in  dramatic  poetry,  instantly  to  avail  himself  of  its  popularity,  and,  by  ap- 
propriating the  appellation  of  its  principal  hero,  fix  the  attention  of  the  public. 
That  Shakspeare  long  preserved  his  attachment  to  the  Arcadia,  is  evident  from 
his  King  Lear,  where  the  episode  of  Glostcr  and  his  sons  is  plainly  copied  from 
the  first  edition  of  this  romance. f 

The  date  assigned  to  Pericles,  on  this  foundation,  being  admitted,  it  follows  of 
course,  that  Shakspeare  could  not  have  had  time  to  improve  upon  the  sketch  of 
a predecessor ; and  yet  from  the  texture  of  some  parts  of  the  composition,  we 
are  compelled  to  infer,  that  in  this  first  effort  in  dramatic  poetry,  he  must  have 
condescended  to  accept  the  assistance  of  a friend,  whose  inferiority  to  himself  is 
distinctly  visible  through  the  greater  part  of  the  first  two  acts,  a position  the 
probability  of  which  seems  to  have  induced  Mr.  Stccvcns  to  yield  his  assent 
to  Dryden's  assertion.  “ In  one  light,  indeed,  I am  ready,”  remarks  this  acute 
commentator,  “ to  allow  Pericles  was  our  poet’s  first  attempt.  Before  he  was 
satisfied  with  his  own  strength,  and  trusted  himself  to  the  public,  lie  might 
have  tried  his  hand  with  a partner,  and  entered  the  theatre  in  disguise.  Before 
he  ventured  to  face  an  audience  on  the  stage,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
peep  at  them  through  the  curtain.” 

The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  priority  of  Pericles  in  point  of 
time,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  of  which  the  first  is  drawn  from  the  non-enumera- 
tion of  the  play  by  Meres,  when  giving  a list  of  our  poet’s  dramas,  in  1598.  But 
if  it  were  the  object  of  Shakspeare  and  his  coadjutor  to  lie  concealed  from  the 
public  eye,  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt,  since  the  former,  as  hath  been 


9 Many  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Steevcns,  in  his  notes  on  the  play ; and  the 
list  might  be  much  enlarged  by  a careful  collation  of  the  two  productions. 

j Where  the  chanter  is  entitled  “ The  pitifull  state  and  stury  of  the  I'aphlagonutn  unkinde  king  and  his 
kinde  sonne,  first  related  by  the  sonne,  then  by  the  blind  father.” 
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remarked,  having  never  owned  his  share  in  it,  or  supposing  it  to  be  forgotten,  was 
afterwards  willing  to  profit  by  the  most  valuable  lines  and  ideas  it  contained,  the 
omission  of  Meres  is  easily  accounted  for;  yet  granting  that  our  author  had  been 
well  known  as  the  chief  writer  of  Pericles,  the.  validity  of  the  objection  is  not 
thereby  established,  for  we  find  in  this  catalogue  neither  the  play  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  in  any  of  its  parts,  nor  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  pieces  undoubtedly  written 
and  performed  before  the  year  1598. 

A second  objection  is  founded  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  Pericles, 
published  in  1009,  where  this  drama  is  termed  “the  late  and  much  admired  play.” 
It  is  obvious  that  from  a word  so -indefinite  in  its  signification  as  late,  whether 
taken  adverbially  or  adjectively,  nothing  decisive  can  result.  To  a play  written 
eighteen  years  before,  the  lexicographic  definitions  of  the  term  in  question, 
namely,  “in  times  past,  not  long  ago,  not  far  from  the  present,”  may,  without 
doubt,  justly  apply ; but  we  must  also  add,  that  it  is  uncertaiu  whether  the  word 
is  meant  to  refer  to  the  period  of  the  composition  of  the  play,  or  to  the  date  of  its 
last  representation;  “ lately  performed”  being  most  probably  the  sense  in  which 
the  editor  intended  to  be  understood. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  three  of  the  devices  of  the  knights  in  act 
ii.  sc.  2,  of  Pericles,  are  copied  from  a translation  of  the  “ Heroicall  Devises  of 
Paradin  and  Symeon,”  printed  in  1591,  which,  if  correct,  would  necessarily  bring 
forward  the  dale  of  the  play  either  to  this  or  the  subsequent  year;  but  from  this 
difiiculty  we  are  relieved  even  by  Mr.  Douce  himself,  who  owns  that  two  out  of  the 
three  are  to  be  found  in  “Whitney's  Emblems,”  published  in  1586,  a confession 
which  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  third  may  have  an  equally  early  origin. 

From  the  extensive  survey  which  has  now  been  taken  of  the  merits  and  supposed 
era  of  this  early  drama,  the  reader,  it  is  probable,  will  gather  sufficient  data  for 
concluding  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  issued  from  the  pen  of  Shakspeare, 
that  it  was  his  first  dramatic  production,  that  it  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1590,  and  that  it  deserves  to  be  removed  from  the  Appendix  to  the  editions 
of  $haks|iearc,  where  it  has  hitherto  apppeared,  and  incorporated  in  the  body  of 
his  works. 

2.  Comedy  of  Eimoas,  1591.  That  this  play  should  be  ascribed  to  the  year 
1591,  and  not  to  1593,  or  1596,  has  been  fully  established  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  to 
whom,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred,  with  this  additional  observation,  that, 
from  an  account  published  in  the  British  Biographer,  of  an  interlude,  named 
“ Jacke  Jugeler,"  which  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  in  1562-3,  itappears 
that  the  Memechmi  of  Plautus,  on  which  this  comedy  is  founded,  “ was,  in  part 
at  least,  known  at  a very  early  period  upon  the  English  stage,”  a further  proof 
that  versions  of  imitations  of  it  had  beeu  in  existence  long  prior  to  Warner’s 
translation  in  1595. 

As  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is  one  of  the  few  plays  of  Shakspeare  mentioned  by 
Meres  in  1598,  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  than  once  to  the 
catalogue  of  this  critic,  it  will  he  necessary,  before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  ar- 
rangement, to  give  a transcript  of  this  short  but  interesting  article.  It  is  taken 
from  his  “Palladia  Tamia.  Wit’s  Treasury.  Being  the  second  part  of  Wita 
Common  Wealth,"  1598,  and  from  that  part  of  it  entitled  “A  comparative  dis- 
course of  our  English  Poets,  with  the  Greekc,  La  tine,  and  Italian  Poets.” 

“ As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  tor  comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  Latinos,  so 
Shakspeare,  among  y*  English,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  tor  the  stage ; tor  comedy, 
witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  his  Errors,  his  Love  Labour's  Lost,  his  Love  Labour's  Wonne, 
his  Midsummer's  [Sight  Dreame,  and  his  Merchant  ob  Venice:  for  tragedy,  his  Richard  the  2, 
Richard  the  3,  Ilcnry  the  4,  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his  Romeo  and  Juliet.”* 

Some  of  the  commentators,  and  more  particularly  Ritson  and  Steevcns,  have 

* For  this  paragraph,  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  28*2  of  the  original  edition,  or  to  p 4fi  of  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Centura  Literaria. 
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positively  pronounced  this  play  to  have  been  originally  the  composition  of  a writer 
anterior  to  Shakspeare,  and  that  it  merely  received  some  embellishments  from 
our  poet's  pen : 

“On  a careful  revision  of  tbe  foregoing  scenes,”  Mil  (he  latter  gentleman,  “ I do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  them  the  composition  of  two  very  unequal  writers.  Shakspeare  had  undoubtedly  i 
■bare  in  them ; but  that  the  entire  play  was  no  work  of  bis,  is  an  opinion  which  (as  Benedick 
says)  ‘ fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me;  1 will  die  in  it  at  the  slake.'  Thus,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  Ui.  cap.  8,  save  plays  were  absolutely  ascribed  to  Plautus  which  iu  truth  bad  - 
only  been  (relrxutata  et  cxpoUta)  retouched  and  polished  by  him.’’ 

We  have  frequently  occasion  to  admire  the  wit,  the  classical  elegance,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Steevens,  but  we  have  often  also  to  regret  the  force  of  his 
prejudices,  and  the  unqualified  dogmatism  of  his  critical  opinions.  That  the 
business  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is  better  calculated  for  farce  than  for  legitimate 
comedy,  cannot  be  denied ; and  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  doggrel  verses 
attributed  to  tbe  two  Dromios,  contribute  little  to  the  humour  or  value  of  the  piece ; 
but  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  recollect,  that  the  admissionof  the  latter  was  in  con- 
formity to  the  custom  of  the  age  in  which  this  play  was  produced,  and  that  the  for- 
mer, though  perplexed  and  somewhat  improbable,  * possesses  no  small  share  or 
entertainment. 

This  drama  of  Shakspeare  is,  in  fact,  much  more  varied,  rich,  and  interesting 
in  its  incidents,  than'the  “ Mentechmi”  of  Plautus;  and  while  in  rigid  adherence 
to  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place,  our  poet  rivals  the  Roman  play,  he  has 
contrived  to  insinuate  the  necessary  previous  information  for  the  spectator,  in  a 
manner  infinitely  more  pleasing  and  artful  than  that  adopted  by  the  Latin  bard, 
for  whilst  Plautus  has  chosen  to  convey  it  through  the  medium  of  a prologue, 
Shakspeare  has  rendered  it  at  once  natural  and  pathetic,  by  placing  it  in  the 
mouth  of  yEgeon,  tire  father  of  the  twin  brothers. 

In  a play  of  which  the  plot  is  so  intricate,  occupied  in  a great  measure  by  mere 
personal  mistakes,  and  their  whimsical  results,  no  elaborate  development  of 
character  can  be  expected  ; yet  is  the  portrait  of  „Egcon  touched  w ith  a discrimi- 
native hand,  and  the  pressure  of  age  and  misfortune  is  so  painted,  as  to  throw  a 
solemn,  dignified,  and  impressive  tone  of  colouring  over  this  part  of  the  fable, 
contrasting  well  with  the  lighter  scenes  which  immediately  follow,  a mode  of 
relief  which  is  again  resorted  to  at  the  close  of  the  drama,  where  the  re-union  of 
jEgeon  and  ASmilia,  and  the  recognition  of  their  children,  produce  an  interest  in 
the  denouement,  of  a nature  more  alluding  than  the  tone  of  the  preceding  scenes 
had  taught  us  to  except. 

As  to  the  comic  action  which  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  this  piece,  if  it  be 
true  that  to  excite  laughter,  awaken  attention,  and  fix  curiosity,  be  essential  to 
its  dramatic  excellence,  the  Comedy  of  Errors  cannot  be  pronounced  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort ; both  reader  and  spectator  are  hurried  on  to  the  close,  through  a 
series  of  thick  coming  incidents,  and  under  the  pleasurable  influence  of  novelty, 
expectation,  and  surprise;  and  the  dialogue,  so  far  from  betraying  the  inequalities 
complained  of  by  RitSon  and  Steevens,  is  uniformly  vivacious,  pointed,  and  even 
effervescing.  Shakspeare  is  visible,  in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  play,  as  well 
in  the  broad  exuberance  of  its  mirth,  as  in  the  cast  of  its  more  chastised  parts,  a 
combination  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  punishment  and  character  of  Pinch  the 
pedagogue  and  conjurer,  who  is  sketched  in  the  strongest  and  most  marked  style 
of  our  author. 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  construction  of  the  fable,  the  narrowness  of  its 
basis,  and  that  its  powers  of  entertainment  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a • 
continued  deception  of  the  external  senses,  we  must  confess  that  Shakspeare  has 
not  only  improved  on  the  Plautian  model,  but,  making  allowance  for  a somewhat 

* The  addition  of  tbr  twin  tenants  to  tlicir  lain  matter.,,  doubles  the  improbability,  while  it  odds  tit 
tbe  fund  of  entertainment  , 
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too  coarse  vein  of  humour,  has  Riven  to  his  production  all  the  interest  and  variety 

that  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  his  subject  would  permit. 

3.  Love’s  L.uioir's  Lost  : 1591.  In  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Malone's  Chro- 
nological Essay  on  Shakspeare’s  Plays,  which  was  published  in  January,  1778, 
the  year  1591  is  the  date  assigned  to  this  drama,  an  epoch,  which,  in  the  re-im- 
pression of  1793,  was  changed  in  the  catalogue  for  the  subsequent  era  of  1594, 
though  the  reasons  given  for  this  alteration  appeared  so  inconclusive  to  the  chro- 
nologist  himself,  that  he  ventures  in  the  text  merely  to  say, — “ I think  it  probable, 
that  our  author’s  first  draft  of  this  play  was  written  in  or  before  1594,”  a mode  of 
expression  which  leaves  as  much  authority  to  the  former  as  the  latter  date.  In 
short,  the  only  motive  brought  forward  for  the  present  locality  of  this  piece  in 
Mr.  Malone’s  list,  where  it  appears  posterior  to  “ A Midsummer-Night’s  Dream,” 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  is,  that  there  is  more  at- 
tempt at  delineation  of  character  in  it  than  in  either  the  first  or  second  of  the  plays 
just  mentioned,  a reason  which  loses  all  its  weight  the  moment  we  seriously  con- 
trast this  comedy  with  its  supposed  predecessors,  for  who  would  then  think  of  as- 
signing to  the  very  slight  sketches  of  Biron  aud  Katharine,  any  mark  of  improve- 
ment, either  in  poetic  or  dramatic  strength,  over  the  imaginative  powers  of  the 
Midsummer-Night’s  Dream,  or  the  strong,  broad,  and  often  characteristic  outlines 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  1 

The  construction,  indeed,  of  the  whole  play,  the  variety  of  its  versification,  the 
abundancy  of  its  rhymes,  and  the  length  and  frequency  of  its  doggrel  lines,  very 
clearly  prove  this  comedy  to  be  one  of  our  author's  very  earliest  compositions  ; in- 
dications which  originally  disposed  Mr.  Malone  to  give  it  to  the  year  which  we 
have  adopted,  and  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers  to  assign  it  to  1592,  though  why 
he  prefers  this  year  to  the  preceding  does  not  appear. 

Of  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost;  as  it  was  performed  in  the  year  1591,  we  possess  no 
exact  transcript ; for,  in  the  oldest  edition  which  has  hitherto  been  found  of  this 
play,  namely  that  of  1598,  it  is  said  in  the  title-page  to  be  “ newly  corrected 
and  augmented,”  with  the  further  information,  that  it  had  been  “presented 
before  Her  Highness  the  last  Christmas facts  w hich  show,  that  we  are  in 
possession  not  of  the  first  draft  or  edition  of  this  comedy,  but  only  of  that 
copy  which  represents  it. as  it  was  “revived  and  improved”  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Queen,  in  1597. 

The  original  sketch,  whether  printed  or  merely  performed,  we  conceive  to 
have  been  one  of  the  pieces  alluded  to  by  Greene,  in  1592,  when  he  accuses 
Shakspeare  of  being  “ an  absolute  Johannes  fac-totum”  of  the  stage,  primarily 
and  principally  from  the  mode,  of  its  execution,  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  betrays  the  earliness  of  its  source  in  the  strongest  manner  ; second- 
arily, that,  like  Pericles,  it  occasionally  copies  the  language  of  the  Arcadia, 
then  with  all  the  attractive  novelty  of  its  reputation  in  full  bloom,*  and  thirdly, 
that  in  the  fifth  act,  various  allusions  to  the  Muscovites  or  Russians  seem  evi- 
dently to  point  to  a period  when  Russia  and  its  inhabitants  attracted  the  public 
consideration,  g period  which  we  find,  from  Hackluyt,  to  have  occupied  the 
years  1590  and  1591,  when,  as  Warburton  and  Chalmers  have  observed,  the 
arrangement  of  Russian  commerce  engaged  very  particularly  the  attention,  and 
formed  the  conversation,  of  the  court,  the  city,  and  the  country,  -j-  , 

It  may  be  also  remarked,  that  while  no  play  among  our  author’s  works  exhibits 
more  decisive  marks  of  juvenility  than  Love's  Labour’s  Lost,  none,  at  the  same 
time,  is  more  strongly  imbued  with  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  youthful  genius  ; for 
. in  style  and  manner,  it  bears  a closer  resemblance  to  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the 
• Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  the  earlier  Sonnets,  than  any  other  of  his  genuine  dramas. 
It  presents  us,  in  short,  with  a continued  contest  of  wit  and  repartee,  the  per- 

* Vide  Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  ‘281,  ‘28 i ; and  Diuce’s  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

f Supplemental  Apology,  p.  283. 
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*ons  represented,  whether  higli  or  low,  vying  with  each  other,  thronghout  the 
piece,  in  the  production  of  the  greatest  number  of  jokes,  sallies,  and  verbal  equi- 
voques. The  profusion  with  which  these  are  everywhere  scattered,  has,  unfor- 
tunately, had  the  effect  of  throwing  an  air  of  uniformity  over  all  the  characters, 
who  seem  solely  intent  on  keeping  tip  the  ball  of  raillery  ; yet  is  Biron  now  and 
then  discriminated  by,  a few  strong  touches,  and  Holofernes  is  probably  the  por- 
trait of  an  individual,  some  of  his  quotations  having  justly  induced  the  commen- 
tators to  infer,  that  Flo'rio,  the  author  of  “ First  and  Second  Fruits,”  dialogues 
in  Italian  and  English,  and  of  a Dictionary,  entitled  “ A World  of  Words,”  was 
the  object  of  the  poet’s  satire. 

If  in  dramatic  strength  of  painting  this  comedy  be  deficient,  and  it  appears  to 
us,  in  this  quality,  inferior  to  Pericles,  we  must,  independent  of  the  vivacity  of  its 
dialogue  already  noticed,  acknowledge,  that  it  displays  several  poetical  gems,  that 
it  contains  many  just  moral  apophthegms,  and  that  it  affords,  even  in  the  closet, 
no  small  fund  of  amusement ; and  here  it  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  and  may, 
indeed,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession,  be  asserted,  that,  even  to  the  earliest 
and  most  unfinished  dramas  of  our  poet,  a peculiar  interest  is  felt  to  be  attached, 
not  arising  from  the  fascination  of  a name,  hut  from  an  intrinsic  and  almost  inex- 
plicable power  of  pleasing,  which  we  in  vain  look  for  in  the  juvenile  plays  of  other 
bards,  and  which  serves,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  criterion,  to  ascertain  the 
genuine  property  of  Shakspeare  ; it  is,  in  fact,  a touchstone,  which,  w hen  applied 
to  Titus  Andronicus,  and  what  has  been  termed  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
must,  if  every  other  evidence  were  wanting.  Hash  conviction  on  our  senses. 

4.  King  Henry  the  Sixth  : Pabt  the  First  : 1592; 

5.  King  Henry  the  Sixth  ; Part  the  Second:  1592  : 

It  wjll  be  immediately  perceived  that  this  arrangement  is  intended  to  exclude 
what  has  very  improperly,  in  modern  times,  been  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  as  the 
First  Part  of  his  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  The  spuriousness  of  this  part,  indeed, 
has  bee n so  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  no  doubt  can  be  supposed 
any  longer  to  rest  on  the  subject;  and,  if  any  lingered,  it  would  be  still  further 
shaken  by  what  has  since  transpired  ; for,  from  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Henslowe's 
Accounts,  at  Dulwich  College,  it  appears  that  this  play  was  never  entitled,  as  Mr. 
Malone  had  conjectured,,  to  its  present  appellation,  but  was  simply  styled  as  it  is 
here  entered,  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  subsequent  plavs 
of  Peele  and  Marlowe  on  the  same  reign.  The  entry  is  dated  the  3d  of  March, 
1591,  and  the  play  being  the  property  of  Lord  Strange’s  company,  and  performed 
at  the  Rose  theatre,  with  neither  of  which  Shakspeare  had,  at 'any  time,  the  small- 
est connection,  render  the  external  testimony  still  more  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Ma- 
lone’s position,  as  to  the  antiquity,  priority,  and  insulated  origin  of  this  drama. 
The  internal  evidence,  however,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ; for  the  hand 
of  Shakspeare  is  now  here  visible  throughout  the  entire  of  this  “ Drum-and-trum- 
pet-Thing,”  as  Mr.  Morgan  hag  justly  termed  it.*  Yet  that  our  author,  subse- 
quent to  his  re-modelling-  “ The  first  Part  of  the  Contention,”  and  “ The  True 
Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,”  might  alter  the  arrangement,  or  slightly 
correct  the  diction  of  this  play,  is  very  possible^ — an  interference,  however  trivial, 
which  probably  induced  the  editors  of  the  first  folio,  from  the  period  in  which 
this  design  was  executed,  to  register  it  with  Shakspeare’s  undisputed  plays,  under 
the  improper  title  of  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  f 

As  thisdrama  therefore,  which  we  hold  to  contain  not  ten  lines  of  Shakspeare’ s 

* An  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Sir  John  FalstufT.  8vo.  1777 , a.  49. 

f It  ia  conjectured  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  Shakspeare,  for  the  advantage  of  his  own  theatre,  having  written 
a few  lines  in  The  Find  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  after  his  own  Second  and  Third  Part  had  been  played, 
the  editors  of  the  first  Polio  conceived  this  a sufficient  warrant  for  attributing  it,  along  with  the  others,  to 
him,  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works.  His  prior  supposition,  however,  “ that  they  gave  it  a place 
as  a necessary  introduction  to  the  two  other  parts.'’  especially  if  we  consider  the  great  popularity  which  it 
had  enjoyed,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  audience  in  historical  (ore,  will  sufficiently  account,  in  those 
i ax  times  of  literary  appropriation,  for  its  insertion  and  attribution. 
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composition,  was,  when  originally  produced,  called  The  I’lay  of  Henry  VI., 
nnd  in  1623,  registered  The  Third  Part  or  King  Henry  VI. : though,  in  the 
folio  published  during  the  same  year,  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  named  the  first 
part,  would  it  not  tie  allowable  to  infer,  that  the  two  plays  which  our  poet  buHt 
on  the  foundations  of  Marlowe,  or  perhaps  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Greene,  though 
not  printed  before  they  appeared  in  the  folio,  were  yet  termed,  not  as  they  are 
designated  in  the  modern  editions,  the  second  and  third  parts  but  as  we  have  here 
called  them,  the  first  and  second  parts?  Such,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  the 
case;  for,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Malone’s  Essay,  an  entry  on  the  Station- 
ers’Registers  has  been  discovered,  * inadehy  Tho.  Pavier,  and  dated  April  19th, 
1602,  of“  The  1st  and  2d  pts  of  Henry  VI.  ij.  books;”  which  entry,  whether  it 
he  supposed  to  apply  to  the  original  “ Contention"  and  “True  Tragedy,  ’’  or  to  an 
intended  edition  of  the  same  plays  as  altered  by  Shakspeare,  clearly  proves,  that 
this  designation  of  first  and  second  was  here  given  either  to  the  primary  or  secon- 
dary set  of  these  two  plays,  and  if  applied  to  one  set,  would  necessarily  be 
applicable  to,  and  used  in  speaking  of,  the  other, 

These  two  plays  then,  founded  on  “The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the 
Two  famous  Houses  of  Vorke  and  Lancaster,  " and  on  the  “Second,  or  The  true 
Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,”  written  by  Marlowe  and  his  friendsabout  the 
year  1590,  f we  conceive  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  Shakspeare  with  great 
and  numerous  improvements,  in  1592. 

The  vacillation  of  the  commentators  in  determining  the  era  of  our  author’s  two 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  has  been  very  extraordinary.  The  year  1592  was 
fixed  upon  in  1778;  this,  in  1793,  was  changed  to  1593,  or  1594;  and  in  1803, 
to  1591;  while  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  1799,  had  adopted  the  date  of  15951 

That  these  plays  had  received  their  new  dress  from  the  hand  of  Shakspeare, 
previous  to  September,  1592,  is,  we  think,  irreversibly  established  by  Greene’s 
parody,  in  his  “ Groatsworth  of  Wit,”  on  a line  in  the  second  of  these  productions, 
an  allusion  which,  with  tlie  context,  can  neither  lie  set  aside  nor  misapplied  : 
that  they  were  thus  re-modelled  in  1592,  rather  than  in  1591,  will  appear 
highly  probable,  when  we  reflect  that,  in  the  passage  where  this  parody  is  found, 
Shakspeare  is  termed,  in  reference  to  the  stage,  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum, 
an  epithet  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  implies  that  our  poet  had  written 
ami  altered  several  pieces  before  that  period,  and  had  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  been  early  in  the  series,  that  is  immediately  subsequent  to  Pericles,  the 
indignation  of  Greene,  no  doubt,  had  been  sooner  expressed;  for  we  find  him 
writing  with  great  warmth,  under  a sense  of  recent  Injury,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  mortal  disease ; “ albeit  weakness,"  says  he,  “will  scarce  sutler  me  to  write;” 
a time  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  annunciation  of  his 
anger,  had  the  supposed  offence  been. given,  and  it  must  have  been  known  as  soon 
as  committed,  a year  or  two  before.  We  feel  confident,  therefore,  from  this  chain 
ofargument,  that  the  two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  included  in  our  catalogue, 
were  not  brought  on  the  stage  before  1592,  and  then  only  just  in  time  to  enable 
poor  Greene  to  express  his  sentiments  ore  he  left  this  sublunary  scene. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Malone  |ias  adopted  in  printing  these  plays,  that  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  amended  and  absolutely  new  passages  from  the  original  and 
comparatively  meagrq  text  of  Marlowe  and  his  coadjutors,  seems  to  haVc  been 
caught  from  a hint  dropped  by  Mr.  Maurice  Morgan,  who  speaking  of  these  two 
Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  observes,  that  “they  have  certainly  received  what  may  be 
called  a thorough  repair. — I should  conceive,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  feel 

The  discovery  wni  made  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  vide  Supplemental  Apology,  n 292. 
t Mr.  Malone,  in  hit)  " Dissertation  on  King  Henry  VI."  wax  of  opinion.  Uiat  the  “ Fir*t  Part  of  the 
Contention,”  &t\  came  from  the  pen  of  Hubert  Greene  ; hut  in  hi*  " Chronological  Order,”  he  incline*  to 
the  supposition  of  Marlowe  beinij  the  author  of  both  Pari*.  It  is  more  probable,  I think,  from  the  language 
of  the  **  Croats  worth  of  Wit/’  that  Marlowe,  Greene,  ami  Peele  were  jointly  concerned  in  their  com- 
position. 
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one’s  way  through  these  plays,  and  distinguish  everywhere  the  metal  from  the 
flay.”  " 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  task  thus  suggested,  has  been  earried  into  exe- 
cution with  much  skill  and  discrimination,  and  furnishes  a curious  proof  of  the 
plastic  genius  and  extraordinary  powers  of  adaptation  with  w hich  our  poet  was 
gifted  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  career.  Compared  with  the  pieces  which  he  had 
hitherto  produced,  a style  of  far  greater  dignity,  severity,  and  tragic  modulation 
was  to  be  formed,  and  accordingly  those  portions  of  these  plays  w hich  emanated 
solely  or  in  a high  degree  from  the  mind  of  Shakspcare,  will  be  found  in  many 
instances  even  nof  inferior  to  the  best  parts  of  his  latest  and  most  finished  works, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  harmonise  sufficiently  w ith  the  general  tone  of  his 
predecessors,  to  preclude  any  flagrant  breach  of  unity  and  consistency  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  diction  and  versification,  though,  to  a practised  critic,  the  superiority 
of  our  author,  both  in  the  fluency  of  his  metre,  and  the  beauty  and  facility  of  his 
expression,  may  be  readily  discerned. 

Contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  a strong  and  correct  delineation  of  character 
appears  to  us  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  two  parts  of  this  historical  drama. 
That  sainted,  but  powerless  phantom,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  interests  our  feelings, 
notwithstanding  the  imbecilities  of  his  public  conduct,  by  the  pious  endurance  of 
his  sufferings,  and  the  philosophic  pathos  of  his  sentiments.  How  much  his  pa- 
tient sorrow  and  plaintive  morality,  depicted  as  they  are  amid  the  desolations  of 
warfare,  arrest  and  fascinate  our  attention  by  the  power  of  contrast,  perhaps  no 
apathy  can  refuse  to  acknowledge.  Mournfully  sweet,  indeed,  are  the  strains 
which  flow  from  this  unhappy  monarch,  when,  for  an  instant  retired  from  the 
horrors  of  the  Field  of  Towton,  he  pours  forlh  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  closes 
his  reflections  with  a picture  of  rural  repose,  glowing  with  such  a mellow  and 
lovely  light  amid  the  shades  of  regal  misery  which  surround  it,  as  to  awaken  sen- 
sations that  steal  through  the  bosom  w ith  a holy  and  delicious  warmth. 

Between  this  character,  and  that  of  Richard  of  Gloucester  in  the  same  play, 
what  a strength  of  contrast  1 so  docided  is  the  opposition,  indeed,  that  not  a sha- 
dow, not  an  atom  of  assimilation  exists.  The  ferocious  wickedness  of  this  hypo- 
critical and  sarcastic  villain  is  as  vividly  and  distinctly  drawn  in  the  Second  or 
Last  Part  ofllenry  the  Sixth  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  solilo- 
quies in  acts  the  third  and  fifth  as  clearly  developing  the  structure  of  his  mind 
as  any  scene  of  the  play  distinguished  by  his  regal  title. 

Nor  do  the  other  leading  personages  of  these  dramas  exhibit  less  striking 
touches  of  the  strong  characterisation  peculiar  to  our  poet.  The  portraitsof  King 
Edward,  and  Queen  Margaret,  of  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Warw  ick,  of  Humphrey 
of  Glosterand  Cardinal  Beaufort,  are  alike  faithful  to  history  and  to  nature,  while 
the  death  of  the  ambitious  prelate  is  unparalleled  for  its  awful  sublimity,  its  ter- 
rific delineation  of  a tortured  conscience ; a scene  of  w hirh  tlie  impressions  are  so 
overpowering,  that,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  “the  superficial 
reader  cannot  miss  them,  the  profound  can  image  nothing  beyond  them.” 

As  these  two  parts,  therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  original  text,  or  the 
numerous  alterations  and  additions  of  Shakspcare,  hold  a rank  greatly  superior  to 
the  elder  play  of 

u Henry  the  Sixth  in  swaddling  bands  crown’d  king,” 

a production  which,  at  the  same  time,  offers  no  trace  of  any  finishing  strokes  from 
the  master-bard,  it  w'ould  be  but  doing  justice  to  tho  original  design  of  Shakspcare 
to  insert  for  the  future  in  his  works  only  the  two  pieces  which  he  remodelled, 
designating  them  as  they  arc  found  in  this  arrangement,  and  which  seems,  indeed, 
(nerely  a restoration  of  their  first  titles.  This  may  the  more  readily  he  done,  as 
(here  appears  no  necessary  connection  between  the  elder  drama,  and  those  of 


* Essay  on  Ihe  Dramatic  Character  of  EaUtnfF,  p.  49,  note. 
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Shakspeare  on  the  same  reign ; whereas  between  the  two  plays  of  our  author,  and 
between  them  and  his  Richard  the  Third,  not  only  an  intimate  union,  buta  regular 
series  of  unbroken  action  subsists. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  convenient  to  have  the  old  play  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  within  the  reach  of  reference,  let  it  be  placed  in  an  Appendix  to  the  poet's 
works,  dislodging  for  that  purpose  the  disgusting  Tragedy  of  Titus  Andronicus, 
which  has  hitherto,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  national  literature,  and  of  our  noblest 
writer,  accompanied  every  edition  aspiring  to  be  complete,  from  the  folio  of  1623 
to  the  re-impression  of  18131 

5.  A Midsimmer-Night's  Dream:  1593.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
order  in  which  Shakspeare’s  plays  were  written,  it  would  seem  a duty,  on  the  part 
of  the  chronologist,  where  no  passage  positively  indicates  the  contrary,  not  to 
attribute  to  the  poet  the  composition  of  several  pieces  during  the  course  of  the  same 
year;  for,  admitting  the  fertility  of  our  author  to  have  been,  what  it  unquestion- 
ably was,  very  great,  still,  without  some  certain  date  annihilating  all  room  for 
conjecture,  it  wqqld  be  a gross  violation  of  probability  to  ascribe  even  to  him  the 
production  of  four  or  even  three  of  his  capital  productions,  and  such  productions 
too,  in  the  space  of  but  twelve  months.  This,  however,  has  been  done,  in  their 
respective  arrangements,  twice  by  Mr.  Malone,  and  six  times  by  Mr.  Chalmers, 
the  latter  gentleman  having  allotted  to  ourdramaiist  not  less  than  seventeen  plays 
in  the  course  of  only  five  years  1 Surely  such  an  attribution  is,  of  itself,  sufficient 
to  stagger  the  most  willing  credulity,  particularly  when  we  find  that,  during  the 
course  of  this  period,  occupying  Ihe  years  1595,  1596,  1597,  1598  and  1599,  four 
such  plays  as  the  following  are  appropriated  to  one  year,  that  of  1597, — Henry  IV. 
the  second  Part,  Henry  V.,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Hamlet.  Now  as  these 
pieces,  so  far  from  resembling  the  light  and  rapid  sketches  of  Lopez  de  la  Vega  or- 
of  Hevwood,  are  among  the  most  elaborate  of  our  author's  productions,  and  as  no 
data  with  any  pretensions  to  certainty  can  be  adduced  for  the  assignment  in  ques- 
tion, we  must  be  allowed,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  re-^ 
searchof  Mr.  Chalmers,  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  his  chronological  system.* 

Acting,  therefore,  on  this  idea,  that  where  no  decisive  evidence  to  the  contrary 
is  apparent,  not  more  than  two  plays  should  be  assigned  toour  bard  in  the  compass 
of  one  year,  and  being  firmly  persuaded,  from  the.  argument  which  has  been 
brought  forward,  that  the  two  Parts  of  llenry  the  Sixth  were  the  product  of  the 
year  1592,  w hile,  at  the  same  time,  we  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  commen- 
tators in  considering  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  as  an  early  composition,  it 
has  been  thought  most  consonant  to  probability  to  give  to  the  latter,  in  lieu  of  the 
epoch  of  1592,  or  1595,  or  1598,  its  present  intermediate  station ; and  this  has  been 
done,  even  though  the  plays  on  Henry  the  Sixth,  being  built  on  the  basis  of  other 
writers,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  so  much  of  tlie  poet's  tiiqe  as  more 
original  efforts.  , 

The  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream,  then,  is  the  first  play  whicli  exhibits  the 
imagination  of  Shakspcarc  in  all  its  fervid  and  creative  power;  for  though,  as 
mentioned  in  Meres’s  catalogue,  as  having  numerous  scenes  of  continued  rhyme, 
as  being  barren  in  fable,  and  defective  in  strength  of  character,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  offspring  of  youth  and  inexperience,  it  will  ever  in  point  of  fancy  be 
considered  as  equal  to  any  subsequent  drama  of  the  poet. 

There  is,  however,  a light  in  which  the  best  plays  of  Shakspeare  should  bo 
viewed,  which  will,  in  fact,  convert  the  supposed  defects  of  this  exquisite  sally  of 
sportive  invention  into  positive  excellence.  A unity  of  feeling  most  remarkably 
pervades  and  regulates  their  entire  structure,  and  the  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream, 

* Sec  hi*  Table,  in  Supplemental  Apology,  n.  466,  467,  where  he  tells  u*  that  in 'making  it,  he  has 
been  governed  **  rather  by  the  influence  of  moral  certainty,  than  directed  ny  any  supposed  necessity  of 
fixing  some  of  the  dminus  to  each  year  hut  where  is  the  evidence  that  shall  reconcile  tta  to  the  necessity 
of  passing  over  the  years  1610,  1611,  and  161*2,  without  the  production  of  a single  play,  aud  then  ascribing 

to  the  year  1613,  three  such  compositions,  as  The  Tempest,  The  Twelfth-Night,  and  Henry  VIII.  ? 
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a title  in  itself  declaratory  of  the  poet's  object  and  aim,  partakes  of  this  bond,  or 
principle  of  coalescence,  in  a very  peculiar  degree.  It  is,  indeed,  a fabric  of  the 
most  buoyant  and  aerial  texture,  floating  as  it  were  between  earth  and  heaven,  and 
tinted  with  all  the  magic  colouring  of  the  rainbow,  . 

u The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has 
And  this  is  of  them." 

In  a piece  thus  constituted,  where  the  imagery  of  the  most  wild  and  fantastic 
dream  is  actually  embodied  before  our  eyes,  where  the  principal  agency  is  carried 
on  by  beings  lighter  than  the  gossamer,  and  smaller  than  the  cowslip's  bell,  whose 
elements  are  the  moonbeams  and  the  odoriferous  atmosphereof  flowers,  and  whose 
sport  it  is 

“ To  dance  in  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind  ” 

it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a filmy  and  consistent  legerity  to  every  part  of 
the  play,  that  the  human  agents  should  partake  of  the  same  evanescent  and 
visionary  character;  accordingly  both  the  higher  and  lower  personages  of  this 
drama  are  the  subjects  of  allusion  and  enchantment,  and  love  and  amusement  their 
sole  occupation ; the  transient  perplexities  of  thwarted  passion,  and  the  grotesque 
adventures  of  humorous  folly,  touched  as  they  are  with  the  tenderest  or  most  frolic 
pencil,  blending  admirably  with  the  wild,  sportive,  and  romantic  tone  of  thescenes 
where 

M Trip  the  light  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves," 

and  forming  together  a whole  so  variously  yet  so  happily  interwoven,  so  racy  and 
effervescent  in  its  composition,  of  such  exquisite  levity  and  transparency,  and 
glowing  with  such  luxurious  and  phosphorescent  splendour,  as  to  be  perfectly 
without  a rival  in  dramatic  literature. 

Nor  is  this  piece,  though,  from  the  nature  of  its  fable,  unproductive  of  any 
strong  character,  without  many  pleasing  discriminations  of  passion  and  feeling. 
Mr.  Malone  asks  if  “a  single  passion  be  agitated  by  the  faint  and  childish  solici- 
tudes of  Ilermia  and  Demetrius,  of  Helena  and  Lysander,  those  shadows  of 
each  other  T"  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Demetrius  and  Lysander,  the 
characters  of  Hermia  and  Helena  are  beautifully  drawn,  and  finely  contrasted,  and 
in  much  of  the  dialogue  which  occurs  between  them,  the  chords  both  of  love  and 
pity  are  touched  with  the  poet’s  wonted  skill.  In  their  interview  in  the  wood,  the 
contrariety  of  their  dispositions  is  completely  developed ; Hermia  is  represented  as 

> “ keen  and  shrewd : 

a vixen,  when  (die  went  to  school, 

And,  though  but  little,  fierce, ''  , ■ • 

and  in  her  difference  with  Iter  friend,  threatens  to  scratch  her  eyes  out  w ith  her 
nails,  while  Helena,  meek,  humble,  and  retired,  sues  for  protection,  aiidendeavours 
in  the  most  gentle  manner  to  deprecate  her  wrath  : 

“ I pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen. 

Let  her  not  hurt  me  : 1 was  never  curat;”  Ike.  Act  iii.  sc.  8. 

And  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  scene,  where  Helena  first  suspects]  that  her  friend 
had  conspired  with  Demetrius  and  Lysander  to  mock  and  deride  her,  nothing  can 
more  exquisitely  paint  her  aflectionate  temper,  and  the  heartfelt  pangs  of  severing 
friendship,  than  the  following  lines,  most  touching  in  their  appeal,  an  echo  from 
the  very  bosom  of  nature  itself:  — 

“ Injurious  Hermia  ! most  ungrateful  maid  ! — 

Is  all  the  counsel  lhat  wc  two  have  shar’d,”  Ike. 

Of  the  Fairy  Mythology  which  constitutes  the  principal, and  most  eflicient  part 
of  this  beautiful  drama,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  take  particular 
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notice,  as  it  forms  not  only  a chief  feature  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  hut  was, 
in  fact,  re-modelled  and  improved  by  the  genius  of  our  poet. 

The  utmost  confusion  has  in  general  o\ ershadowcd  this  subject,  from  mixing 
the  Oriental  with  the  Gothic  system  of  fabling,  the  voluptuous  or  monstrous  Fai- 
ries of  eastern  and  southern  romance,  w ith  those  of  the  popular  superstition  of  the 
north  of  Europe;  two  races  in  all  their  features  remarkably  distinct,  and  produc- 
tive of  two  very  opposite  styles  both  ofiiuagery  and  literature. 

The  poets  and  romance  writers  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  have  evidently  de- 
rived the  imaginary  beings  whom  they  term  Fairies,  whether  of  the  benignant  or 
malignant  species,  from  the  mythology  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  channel  for 
this  stream  of  fiction  was  long  open  through  the  medium  of  the  crusades,  and  the 
dominions  of  the  Moors  Of  Spain,  more  especially  when  the  language  of  these  in- 
vaders became,  during  the  middle  agOs,  the  vehicle  of  science  and  general  infor- 
mation. Hence  we  lind  the  strongest  affinity  between  the  Peri  and  Dives  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  two  orders  of  the  Genii  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  Fairies  and 
Demons  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  Peri,  or  as  the  word  would  be  pronounced  in  Arabic,  the  Fairi,  of  the  Per- 
sians. are  represented  as  females  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  uniformly  kind 
and  benevolent  in  their  disposition,  of  the  human  form  and  size,  and,  though  not 
limlted-hjour  transient  existence,  subject  to  death.  They  are  supposed  to  inhabit 
a region  oT-their  own,  to  play  in  the  plighted  clouds,  to  luxuriate  in  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow,  and  to  live  upon  the  exhalations  of  the  jessamine  and  the  rose.  ' 

Contrasted  with  these  lovely  essences,  the  Dives  are  described  as  males  of  the 
most  hideous  aspect  and  ferocious  temper;  in  their  stature,  monstrous,  deformed, 
and  abominable;  in  their  habits,  wicked,  cruel,  and  unrelenting. 

Very  similar  in  their  attributes,  but  w ith  less  beauty  and  brilliancy  in  the  deli- 
neation of  the  amiable  species,  were  the  good  and  bad  Genii  of  the  Arabians;  and, 
as  in  Persia,  a Genistan,  or  Fairy-land,  was  allotted  to  the  benignant  class.' 

From  these  sources,  then,  is  to  be  deduced  that  tone  of  fiction  ‘which  pervades 
tlie  romantic  and  poetical  literature  of  the  warmer  European  climates,  especially 
in  ail  that  relates  to  the  fair  and  beautiful  of  Oriental  conception.  In  the  Fairies 
of  Roiardo  and  Ariosto,  in  the  metrical  and  prose  romances  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  in  the  lays  of  Marie;  in  their  “Fata  Morgana,  Urgande,  and  Moorgue.La 
Faye,”  and  in  the  “superhuman  misioesses  of  Sir  Launfale  and  Sir  Gruelaa," 
we  readily  discern  their  Persian  prototype,  the  Peri,  Mergian  Banou.f 

And  to  this  cast  of  fiction,  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  Italians,  was 
Spenser  indebted  for  the  form  and  colouring  which  he  has  appropriated  to  his 
Fairies;  beings,  however,  still  more  aloof  from  the  Gothic  popular  elves  than  even 
the  supernatural  agents  of  the  bards  of  Daly,  as  connecting  w ith  their  orientalism, 
a continued  allegorical,  and,  consequently,  a totally  abstract  character. 

From  the  origin,  therefore,  or  prima  stamina  of  the  Fairies  of  Shakspeare,  and 
of  British  popular  tradition,  we  must  turn  to  a very  dilferent  quarter,  even  so  far 
northward  as  to  Scandinavia,  the  land  of  our  Gothic  progenitors.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  by  colonies  from  the  Scandick  peninsula,  took  place  at  a very  early 
period,  and  the  consequenee  of  these  settlements  was  the  speedy  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire;  for  Denmark  and  Germany 
having  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Goths,  these  restless  warriors  seized  upon 
Spain  in  400,  entered  Italy  and  captured  Rome  in  410,  invaded  France  in  412, 
and  commenced  their  conquest  of  England  in  447,  Upon  all  these  countries,  but 
most  permanently  upon  England,  did  Uiey  impose  their  language,  and  a large  por- 
tion of  their  superstitions.  Such  were  their  influence  and  success,  indeed,  in  this 

* Y'ide  Ouseley’s  Persian  Miscellanies. 

+ The  Lays  of  l*nu\al  and  Gniclan  have  been  translated  by  Way  in  bis  Fabliaux,  tol.  i.  p 157,  177  ; 
n description  ulso  of  Mourguc  La  Faye  may  be  found  in  the  preceding  tale,  called  The  Vale  of  False  Lo- 
wers, taken  from  the  prose  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  3 vol*.  folio  id.  I.  Paris.  J520. 
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island,  that  they  not  only  compelled  us  to  embrace  their  religious  riles,  but  totally 
superseded  our  former  manners  and  customs,  and  planted  for  ever  in  our  mouths 
a diction  radically  distinct  from  that  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed,  a diction 
which  includes  to  this  day  a vocabulary  of  terms  relative  to  our  poetical  and  su- 
perstitious creeds  which  is  alike  common  to  both  nations." 

Long,  therefore,  ere  the  Arabians  began  to  disseminate  their  literature  from  the 
walls  of  Cordova,  were  the  Goths  in  full  possession  not  only  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, where  their  empire  attained  its  height  in  the  year  500,  but  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  island.  The  Moors,  it  is  well  know  n,  did  not  enter  Spin  until  71  -1, 
consequently  the  Scandinavian  emigrants  had  ttie  opportunity  of  three  centuries 
in  that  tine  country,  for  the  gradual  propagation  of  their  pocticdl  credulity.  Long, 
also,  before  the  Crusades,  the  second  supposed  source  of  oriental  superstition, 
could  produce  their  imagined  elTect,  are  we  able  to  trace  the  Fairy  Mythology  of 
the  Goths  in  all  its  essential  features.  The  lirst  Crusade,  under  Godfrey,  ter- 
minated in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  July,  1099,  and  the  speediest  return  of 
any  of  its  adventurers  may  be  ascribed  to  the  year  1100;  but  so  early  as  863  do 
we  find  the  belief  of  the  Fairies  established  in  Norway,  and  even  introduced  into 
our  own  country  at  an  epoch  as  remote  as  the  year  1013.  The  metrical  frag- 
ments of  Thiodolf,  bard  to  Harold  Fairhair,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Norway 
in  803,  bear  testimony  to  the  first  of  these  assertions.  Thcodolf  was  an  antiquary 
of  such  pre-eminence,  that  on  his  poetry  was  founded  the  early  history  of  his 
country,  and  among  the  reliques  of  his  composition  is  one  recording  an  adventure 
of  Svegder,  the  fourth  king  of  Sweden,  which  clearly  proves  that  Fairies  and 
Fairy-land  had  even  .then  become  a portion  of  the  popular  creed.  Svegder  is  re- 
presented as  having  made  a vow  to  seek  Fairy-land,  and  Odin,  from  whom  he 
was  descended.  For  this  purpose  he  traverses,  with  twelve  chosen  companions, 
the  wastes  of  the  Greater  Scythia;  but,  after  consuming  five  years  in  vain  in  the 
pursuit,  he  returns  home  disappointed.  In  a second  attempt,  however,  he  is,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  successful.  In  the  east  of  Scythia  rises  suddenly  from 
the  plain  so  vast  a mass  of  rock,  that  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
structure  or  palace.  Passing  by  this  pile  with  his  friends,  one  evening  after  sun- 
set, having  freely  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet,  Svegder  was  surprised  to 
behold  a Dwergur,  a Fairy  or  Dwarf,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Inflamed  by 
wine,  he  and  his  companions  boldly  adanccd  towards  the  elf,  who,  then  Standing 
in  the  gates  or  portal  of  the  pile,  addressed  the  king,  commanding  him  to  enter  if 
he  wished  to  converse  with  Odin.  The  monarch,  rushing  forward,  had  scarcely 
passed  the  opening  of  the  rock,  when  its  portal  closed. upon  him  and  the  treach- 
erous Fairy  for  ever  I f 

That  the  diminutive  Being  here  introduced  was  of  Hie  race  of  Fairies,  subse- 
quently described  in  the  Volupsa  of  Sxmund  under  the  appellation  of  Duergs  or 
Swart-Elves,  and  who  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  two  superiors  called 
Motsogner  and  Durin,  is  evident  from  the  Gothic  original  of  Thiodoif  s fragment, 
which  opens  by  declaring  that  this  being  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  en- 
chanted cave,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Durin,  who  shrank  from  the  light  of 
day;  and  then  immediately  classes  him  with  the  Dwergs,  ^ an  appellative  which 
the  Latin  translators  have  rendered  by  the  terms  pygmaei  and  nani,  pygmies  and 
dwarfs. 

That  the  fairy  mythology  of  the  Goths  must  have  been  known  to  this  island 
about  the  y ear  1013,  appears  from  a song  composed  by  Sigvatur,  who  accompanied 
Canute  to  England  ns  his  favourite  bard,  on  the  invasion  of  his  father  Swain  at  the 
above  era.  Sigvatur  describes  himself  as  warned  away  from  a cottage  by  its 
housew  ife,  who,  sitting  at  the  threshold,  vehemently  forbids  his  approach,  as  she 
was  preparing  a propitiatory  banquet  of  blood  for  the  Fairies,  with  the  view  of 

* Thus  the  (inline  terms  Feyur,  Alfur,  Viirur.  Dweryur,  Met/ar,  Pttckt , Drot\  arc  without  doubt 
die  prototype*  of  Fairy,  K/f.  / fiyht,  Dwarf,  Mare,  Fuck  ntni  Trvt 

} Siior.  Sturl.  Ilia.  Keg.  Norr . op.  Svhtriutig  vol.  i.  p.  lb.  $ Yrling:  Sag.  cap.  xv.  p.  15. 
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driving  the  war-wolf  from  her  doors.'  The  word  in  the  original  lvere  used  for 
the  Fairies,  is  Alfa,  Elves,  a designation  which  we  shall  find  in  the  Edila  applied 
generically  to  the  whole  tribe,  however  distinct  in  their  functions  or  mode  of 
existence. 

Not  only  can  we  prove,  indeed,  the  priority  and  high  antiquity  of  the  Gothic 
fairy  superstitions  on  the  unquestioned  authority  of  Thiodolf  and  Sigvatur,  but  we 
ran  substantiate  also  the  very  material  fact,  that  the  scattered  features  of  this  my- 
thology were  collected  and  formed  info  a perfect  system  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  before  any  of  the  first  crusaders  could  return  to  Europe.  About  the  year 
1077,  Socmund  compiled  the  lirst  or  Metrical  Edda,  containing,  among  other  va- 
luable documents,  the  “ Voluspa,”  a poem  whose  language  indicates’ a very  re- 
mote origin,  f and  where  we  find  a minute  and  accurate  description  of  the  Duer- 
gar  or  Fairies,  who  are  divided'  into  two  classes,  of  w hich  the  individuals  are  even 
carefully  named  and  enumerated,  a catalogue  which  is  augmented  in  the  “ Prose 
FIdda"  composed  by  Snorro  in  1-215,  £ and  still  further  increased  in  the  “ Scalda,” 
written,  it  is  supposed,  about  a year  or  two  afterwards. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  “ Fairy  Superstitions”  of  the  Goths 
were  possessed  of  an  antiquity  sullicicntly  great  to  have  procured  their  propaga- 
tion through  the  medium  of  Scandinavian  conquest  and  colonisation,  long  anterior 
to  any  oriental  source,  and  tiiat  the  genius  of  eastern  fabling,  when  subsequently 
introduced  into  the  south,  was  of  a character  totally  distinct  from  the  popular  su- 
perstition of  the  north  of  Europe,  we  hasten  to  place  before  the  reader  a short 
sketch  of  the  genealogy,  attributes,  and  offices  of  the  Gothic  elves,  in  order  that 
w e may  compare  them  with  their  poetical  oll'spring,  the  popular  fairies  of  Britain, 
and  thence  be  able  to  appreciate  the  various  modifications  and  improvements 
which  the  system  received  from  the  creative  imagination  of  Shakspeare. 

Under  the  term  “ Norner”  the  ancient  Goths  included  two  species  of  preterna- 
tural beings  of  a diminutive  size,  the  “ Godar  Norner,”  or  Beneficent  Elves,-  and 
the  “ Ulnar  Norner,"  or  Malignant  Elves.  Among  the  earliest  bards  of  Scandi- 
navia, in  the  Voluspa,  and  in  the  Edda  of  Snorro,  these  distinctions  are  accurately 
maintained,  though  under  various  appellations,  either  alluding  to  their  habits, 
their  moral  nature,  or  their  external  ap|>earance.  The  most  common  nomen- 
clature, or  division,  however,  was  into  “ Lios-alfar,”  or  Bright  Elves,  and  “Suart- 
alfar,"  or  “ Dock-alfar  Swart,”  or  Black  Elves,  the  former  belonging  to  the 
“ Alfa-octtar,"  or  tribe  of  alfs,  fauns,  or  elves,  the  latter  to  the  “ Duerga-oettar," 
or  tribe  of  Dwarfs.  § 

The  “ Alfs”  and  “ Dwergs,”  therefore,  the  Fairies  and  the  Dwarfs,  or  in  other 
words,  the  Bright  and  the  Swart  Elves  of  Scandinavia  form  together  with  a some- 
what larger  species  which  we  shall  have  occasion  shortly  to  mention,  the  whole  of 
the  machinery  of  whose  origin  we  are  in  search. 

Of  this  “ Aifa-folch,”  “ Elfin-folk,”  or  Fairv-people,  the  “ Lios-alfar,”  or  Bright 
Elves,  were  supposed  to  be  aerial  spirits,  of  a beautiful  aspect,  sporting  in  the 
purest  ether,  and  inhabiting  there  a region  called  “ Alf-heimur,”  Elf-ham,  or 
Elf-home.  Their  intercourse  with  mortals  was  always  beneficent  and  propitious, 
and  when  they  presided  at  a nativity,  happiness  and  prosperity  were  their  boon. 
They  visited  the  cottages  of  the  virtuous  and  industrious  poor,  blessing  and  as- 
sisting their  efforts,  "and  danced  in  mazy  rounds  by  moonlight  on  the  dewv  grass, 
to  the  sound  of  the  most  enchanting  music,  leaving  on  the  sward  circular  and 
distinct  traces  of  their  footsteps  of  a beautiful  and  lively  green,  vestiges  of  what 
in  the  Swedish  language  was  called  the  “ Elf-dans,”  a word  which  has  been  na- 
turalised in  our  own  tongue,  -{-f  The  bright  elves  were  also  considered  as  propi- 

Olajf.  Helg.  Ilaroldsons  Saga.  cap.  92.  See  aJ so,  Snorro  apud  Sclicening,  tom.  ii.  p.  124.  Hafu.  1778. 

* (indm.  Andr.  Not.  in  Volusp.  Slroph.  vi. 

t Two  chapters  of  the  Kdda  of  Snorro,  Myth.  13,15.  art;  occupied  by  an  illustrative  ommieratitm  of 
these  Duergi  or  dairies,  and  the  w Scalda’*  has  catalogued  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  same  rnce. 

§ Resell.  Kdda  Island.  Myth.  xv.  ••  Korumaun  Tempi.  Nalur.  part  iii  eons.  12.  p.  J13- 

jt  Ol.  Mngn.  Gent.  Scptent,  lib.  iii  e.  11.  p 107. 
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lions  lo  women  in  labour,  and  desirous  of  undertaking  all  tin?  duties  of  the  cradle;  * 
in  short,  w herever  a fairy  of  this  species  was  found,  whether  in  the  palace,  the 
cottage,  or  the  mine,  it  was  always  distinguished  by  a series  of  kind  or  useful  of- 
fices. 

[n  almost  every  respect  the  reverse  of  this  benevolent  race  were  the  “ Suart- 
alfar,”  or  Swart  Elves,  who  were  neither  spirits  nor  mortals,  but  of  an  interme- 
diate nature,  dwelling  in  the  bowels  of  live  earth,  in  mountains,  caves,  or  barrows, 
of  the  same  diminutive  size  as  the  bright  elves,  but  unpleasing  in  their  features, 
and  though  sometimes  fair  in  their  complexion,  often  dark  and  unlovely,  f They 
were  the  dispensers  of  misfortune,  and  consequently  their  attendance  at  a birth 
became  the  harbinger  of  a predominating  portion  of  evil ; mischief,  indeed,  cither 
in  sport  or  anger,  seems  to  have  been  their  favourite  employment.  They,  like 
those  of  the  more  friendly  tribe,  visited  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  midnight,  but 
thp  circular  trarery  of  their  revels  was  distinguished  from  the  green  ringlets  of 
the  beneficent  kind  by  the  ground  being  burnt  and  blasted  wherever  their  foot- 
steps had  been  impressed. 

Among,  this  species  was  also  classed  the  “ Incubus,"  by  the  Scandinavians 
termed  “ Mara,  Meyar,"  or  the  “ Mare;”  by  the  Saxons  “ Air  or  “ Alp;”  by 
the  Franconians  “ Drud,”  }.  a fairy  who  haunted  those  who  slept,  and  oppressed 
them  by  sitting  on  their  chest.  This  elf  was  likewise  considered  as  exerting  a 
baneful  influence  at  noon-time  over  those  who  heedlessly  gave  themselves  to  sleep 
in  the  fields,  and  was  deemed  particularly  dangerous,  at  this  hour,  to  pregnant 
women.  ^ To  the  mischievous  power  of  these  Swart-elves  was  also  ascribed,  by 
the  Gotinc  nations,  the  loss  or  exchange  of  children,  who  were  borne  away  from 
the  parental  roof  previous  to  the  rites  of  baptism,  and  oftentimes  an  idiotic  or  de- 
formed bantling  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  stolen  infant.  **  Generally 
were  they  found,  indeed,  spiteful  and  malicious  in  all  their  agency  with  mankind, 
whether  in  a playful  or  a serious  mood;  frequently  injuring  or  destroying  the 
cattle,  riding  the  horses,  plaiting  their  mapes  in  knots,  terrifying  and  leading 
wandering  or  benighted  peasants  astray,  by  voices,  cries,  by  peals  of  laughter  or 
delusive  lights.  7 j 

With  all  these  evil  propensities,  however,  they  are  uniformly  represented  by 
our  Northern  ancestors  as  singularly  ingenious,  and  endowed  with  great  mecha- 
nical skill,  particularly  that  variety  of  the  “ Suart-alfar”  termed  “ llergmanlein,” 
or  Mounfain-dwarrs,  who  were  believed  to  inhabit  caves  and  mines  and  har- 
rows, and  to  he  frequently  and  audibly  employed  in  forging  swords  and  armour 
of  such  excellent  temper  and  strength  as  to  be  proof  not  only  against  the  usual 
accidents  of  warfare,  but  against  all  the  arts  of  magic  and  incantation. §§  This 
craft  was  denominated  “Iluerga  Smithi,"  or  “ Fairy-Smithery,"  and  was 
sometimes  exercised  in  the  formation  of  enchanted  rings,  and  of  automata  w hich 
by  the  proper  management  of  secret  springs  would  transport  their  conductors 
through  the  air. By  the  Swedes  and  Germans,  also,  these  subterranean  dwarfs, 
rimuculi  montuni,  were  supposed  to  be  sometimes  busy  in  the  laborious  occupa- 
tion of  excavating  the  rocks,  and  to  he  occasionally  useful  to  the  miners  in  de- 
tecting latent  veins  of  ore  ; but  their  agency  was  more  generally  deemed  pernicious, 
and  they  were  held  to  be  the  artificers  of  accident,  the  raisers  of  exhalations, 
and  the  exploders  of  the  fire-damp.  It  should  also  be  added,  that,  as  the  fre- 

Kcyster  de  Mniierib.  Fatid.  Vert.  23, .p.  394.  Peter  te  Loier,  Treatise  of  Strange  Sights  and  Appari- 
tions, cliap.  it.  p.  19.  4m. 

t Comment  in  Vnlusp.  (Str.  xv.)  ex.  Biblioth.  Hesenii 

i Re)slerdc  Mulierib.  Fated.  secL  68,  p.497. 

4 'Kejraler,  sect.  68.  p.  497.  * * Wier.  De  Prmslie.  Diem.  1.  i.  c 16.  p 104. 

+■1  Ot.  Matt.  I)e  (lent.  Sapient,  lib.  ?i.  cap.  10,  and  Becker.  Speclwl.  p.  120. 

it  Kircher.  Mnud.  Subter.  lib  vui  sect.  4.  c.  4 p.  123.  and  Agrirola  de  Animant.  Salt.  c.  37.  p.  7S. 

si  y creL  in  Hcnar  Sag.  rap.  7.  **’  Vide  Verel.  *»i  Htrvar . Sng.  voec  Ducrga  Smithi. 

t’tl'  in  the  Minor  Volusj  a,  the  llildi-stini  of  Hymlla  n species  of  enchanted  steed,  htroph.  v. 
<et  »u. 

$1$  Ol.  Magn.  dr  Ornt  Septeutr.  lib.  vi.  cap.  10. 
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quent  inmates  of  barrows  and  sepulchral. vaults,  they  were  considered  as  the 
guardians  of  hidden  treasures,  which  they  protected  under  the  form  of  diminutive 
old  men  with  corrugated  faces ; * * * § ** while  as  the  haunters  of  the  mine,  they  affected 
tlm  dress  of  the  workmen,  appearing  in  a shirt  or  frock,  with  a leathern  apron. 

Beside  these  two  species  of  the  fairy  tribe,  the  Bright  and  Swart  Elves,  a larger 
kind  was  acknowledged  by  the  ancient  Germans,  under  tbe  appellations  of  Guteli 
and  Trulli,  who  were  esteemed  not  only  harmless,  but  sn  friendly  to  mankind, 
that  they  delighted  in  performing  the  domestic  ollices  of  the  household,  such  as 
cleaning  the  dishes,  bringing  in  wood,  grooming  the  horses,  etc.  f,  labouring 
chiefly  in  the  night-time,  and  often  assuming  the  human  stature,  form,  and 
garb.. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  the  Goths,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and 
to  have  gradually  become  a part  of  the  popular  creed,  though  subsequently  mo- 
dified by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  by  the  intermixtureof  classical  associations, 
the  prevalence  of  feudal  manners,  and  other  causes.  Accordingly,  we  find  Ger- 
vase  of  Tilbury,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  detailing,  in  his  “Otia  Imperialia," 
many  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  Scandinavian  system  as  common  to  this 
country;  and  in  the  following  age,  Chaucer,  impressed  with  the  high  antiquity 
of  these  fables,  refers  even  to  the  age  of  Arthur  as  the  period  of  their  full  do- 
minion ; — ■ ' 

w In  old  Da vps  of  the  King  Artour 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour. 

All  was  this  Loud  fulfilled  of  Faerie, 

The  Elf-Quene  with  hire  jolie  company 
Daunsed  full  oft  in  many  a greene  mede, 

This  was  the  old  opinion  as  1 rede. 

I speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  agoe."  { 

After  the  death  of  Chaucer,  indeed,  who  treated  these  beautiful  credulities  with 
a pleasant  vein  of  ridicule,  the  fate  of  the  Gothic  System  of  Fairies  seems  to  have 
been  considerably  different  in  two  opposite  quarters  of  our  island;  for,  while  in 
Scotland  the  original  character  of  this  mythology,  and  especially  that  of  its 
harsher  features,  was  closely  preserved,  it  received  in  England,  and  principally 
through  the  medium  of  our  great  dramatic  bard,  a milder  aspect,  and  a more 
fanriful  and  sportive  texture.  The  dissimilarity  thus  resulting  has  been  noticed 
by  a late  elegant  tourist,  who  observes,  that  “ the  Scottish  Fairy  is  described  with 
more  terrific  attributes  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  traces  of  a belief  in  such  beings 
in  England;”  §a  remark  which  is  corroborated  hv  Mr.  Scott,  who,  after  noticing 
this  stricter  retention  of  the  ancient  character  of  thcGothic  Fairy  in  North  Britain, 
assigns  two  causes  for  its  occurrence,  the  enmity  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  to 
this  supposed  “ light  infantry  of  Satan,”  and  the  aspect  of  the  country,  “as  we 
should  naturally  attribute,”  he  adds,  “a  less  malicious  disposition,  and  a less 
frightful  appearance,  to  the  fays  w ho  glide  by  moonlight  through  the  oaks  of 
Windsor,  than  to  those  who  haunt  the  solitary  heaths  and  lofty  mountains  of  the 
North.”’*  In  fact,  while  the  English,  through  Shakspeare,  seem  chiefly  to  have 
adopted  and  improved  that  part  of  the  Gothic  Mythology  which  relates  to  the 
Bright  or  Benignant  race  of  Fairies,  the  Scotch  have,  with  few  exceptions,  received 
and  fostered  that  wilder  and  more  gloomy  portion  of  the  creed  which  develops 
the  agency  and  disposition  of  the  Swart  or  Malignant  tribe.  A short  detail,  there- 
fore, of  the  two  systems,  as  they  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  if  compared  with  the  features  of  the  Scandinavian  Mytho- 

* They  are  sometimes  represented  as  coining  the  money  which  liny  conceal  or  cuard,  “in  pccunia  ab- 
undant, quam  cudunt  ipsimet.” — Theophr.  Philos.  Sag.  lib.  i.  p.  591.  ed.  Gen.  1658. 

-f  Tlioloasani,  lib.  vii.  cap.  14 

1 Chaucer  apud  Chalmers,  Ruglish  Poets,  toI.  i.  p.  51.  col.  1. 

§ Slnddart’s  Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland,  sol.  ii.  p.  66. 

**  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
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logy  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  will  exhaust  the  subject  of  our  present  en- 
quiry, placing  the  sources  of  our  popular  superstitions  on  these  topics,  and  the 
poetical  embellishments  of  Shakspcare,  in  a perspicuous  point  of  view  . 

Of  the  Scottish  Elves,  two  kinds  have  been  uniformly  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, the  Fair  and  the  Sw'art,  but  both  are  alike  represented  as  prone  to  evil,  and 
analogous  therefore  to  the  Illar  Norner,  or  Evil  Fairies  of  the  Scandinavians. 
They  were  also  often  termed  the  Good  Neighbours  or  People,  as  a kind  of  depre- 
catory compliment,  in  order  to  soften  and  appease  the  malignancy  of  their  tem- 
per. In  a rare  treatise  written  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Kirk,  minister  at  Aberfoill,  and  entitled,  “ The  Nature  and  Actions 
of  the  Subterranean,  and,  for  the  most  part.  Invisible  People,  herctofoir  going  un- 
der the  Name  of  Elves,  Faunes,  and  Fairies,  or  the  Ivke,  etc.  etc.,"  f a very  cu- 
rious detail  is  given  of  the  Fairy  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  as  they  have  prevailed 
in  that  country,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  year  1690,  a work  which  we  may 
safely  take  as  our  text  and  guide  in  delineating  the  character  of  tho  Scottish  Fairy, 
as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare. 

Tq  the  gloomy  and  unhallowed  nature  and  disposition  of  these  North  British 
Elves,  Mr.  Kirk  bears  the  most  unqualified  testimony  : — 

“ These  Silhs  or  Fairies,”  he  observes,  ••  they  call  Slcagh  Maith,  or  the  Good  People,  it 
would  seem,  to  prevent  the  dint  of  their  ill  Aletnpis  (for  the  Irish  use  to  bless  all  they  fear 
Harme  of),  and  are  said  to  be  of  a middle  Nature  betuixt  Man  and  Angel,  as  were  Daunohs 
thought  to  be  of  old  ; — they  are  said  to  have  no  discernible  Religion,  Love,  or  Devotion  towards 
God,  the  blessed  Maker  of  all : they  disappear  whenever  they  hear  hh  Name  invorked,  or  the 
Nome  of  Jesus,  nor  can  they  act  ought  at  that  Time  after  hearing  of  that  sacred  Name. — Some 
say  their  continual  Sadnesse  is  because  of  their  pendulous  state,  as  uncertain  w hat  at  the  last 
Revolution  will  become  of  them,  when  they  are  locked  up  into  anc  unchangeable  Condilion  ; 
and  if  they  have  any  frolic  Kitts  of  Mirth,  ’Ms  ss  the  constrained  grinning  of  a Mort  head,  or 
rather  as  acted  on  a stage,  and  moved  by  another,  ther  (than?)  cordially  comeing  of  them- 
selves.” t 

Of  their  dress  and  weapons  lie  gives  us  the  following  account: — 

“ Their  Apparcll  is  like  that  of  the  People  and  Counlrey  under  which  they  live  : so  arc 
they  seen  to  wear  Plaids  and  variegated  Garments  in  Ihc  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Suanochs 
therefore  In  Ireland.”  S — “ Their  Weapons  are  most  what  solid  earthly  Bodies,  nothing  of  Iron, 
but  much  of  Stone,  like  to  yellow,  soft  Flint-spa,  shaped  like  a barbed  Arrow-head,  but  flung 
like  a Dairl,  with  great  force.  These  Arnies  (cut  by  Airt  and  Tools  it  seems  beyond  humane) 
have  somewhat  of  the  Nature  of  Thunderbolt  sublilly,  and  mortalljv  wounding  the  vital  Parts 
without  breaking  the  skin.”  ** 

This  description  of  the  weapons,  garb,  disposition,  and  nature  of  the  Gaelie, 
Highland,  or  Scoto-Irish  Fairies,  equally  applies  to  the  more  elegant  race  which 
haunted  the  cheerful  and  cultivated  districts  of  Caledonia  ; for  Mr.  Cromek,  paint- 
ing the  character  of  the  Scottish  Lowland  Fairies,  from  the  popular  belief  of 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  tinges  it  with  the  same  fearful  attributes  and  mischievous 
propensities. 


* u Perhaps  this  epithet,”  says  Mr  Scott,  ” is  only  one  example,  among  many,  of  the  extreme  civility 
which  the  vulgar  in  Scotland  use  towards  spirits  of  a dubious,  or  even  n determinedly  mischievous  nature. 
The  arch-fiend  himself  is  often  distinguished  by  the  softened  title  of  the  u good-man.”  This  epithet,  so 
applied,  must  sound  strange  to  a southern  ear ; but.  as  the  phrase  bears  various  interpretations,  according 
to  the  places  where  it  is  used,  so,  in  the  Scotish  dialect,  the  good  man  of  such  a place,  signifies  the  tenant, 
or  life-renter,  in  opposition  to  the  laird,  or  proprietor.  Hence,  the  devil  is  termed  the  good-man.  or 
tenant,  of  the  infernal  regions.  There  wub  anciently  a practice  iu  Scotish  villages,  of  propitiating  this  in- 
fernal being,  by  leaving  uncultivated  a croft,  or  small  inclosure,  of  the  neighbouring  grounds,  whirl,  was 
called  the  Good-man'*  croft.  By  doing  so,  it  was  their  unavowed,  but  obvious  intention,  to  avert  the  rage 
of  Satan  from  destroying  their  possessions.” — Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border 

JOf  this  curious  work,  a hundred  copies  of  which  have  lately  been  reprinted,  the  first  title  is  termed, 
n Essay  no  the  Nature,”  elc. , and  the  second  “ Secret  Commonwealth  ; or,  A Trenlise  displaying  the 
Chiefe  Curiosities  ns  they  are  in  Use  among  diverse  of  the  People  of  Scotland  to  this  Day; — Singula- 
rities for  the  most  Pnrt  peculiar  to  that  Nation.”  4to.  1691. 

| Kirk's  Essay,  p.  I.  7,  8,  9.  reprint.  § Ibid.  p.  6.  **  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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“ They  were  small  of  stature,"  he  relates,  “ exquisitely  shaped  and  proportioned ; of  a fair 
complexion,  with  long  fleeces  of  yellow  hair  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  and  lucked  above 
their  brows  with  combs  of  gold.  A mantle  of  green  cloth,  inlaid  with  wild  flowers,  reached  to 
tbeir  middle ; — green  pantaloons,  buttoned  with  bobs  of  silk,  and  sandals  of  silver,  formed  their 
under  dress.  On  their  shoulders  hung  quivers  of  adder  slough,  stored  with  pernicious  arrows ; 
and  bows,  fashioned  from  the  rib  of  a mau,  buried  where  three  Lairds'  lands  meet,  tipped  with 
gold,  ready  bent  for  warfare,  were  slung  by  tbeir  sides.  Thus  arroutred  they  mounted  on 
steeds',  whose  hoofs  would  not  print  the  new  plowed  land,  nor  dash  the  dew  from  the  cup  of 
a hare-bell.  They  visited  the  flock,  the  folds,  the  fields  of  coming  grain,  and  the  habitations 
of  men; — and  woe  to  the  mortal  whose  frailty  threw  him  in  tbeir  power! — A flight  of  arrows, 
lipped  with  deadly  plagues,  were  poured  into  bis  folds;  and  nauseous  weeds  grew  up  in  his 
pastures ; bis  coming  harvest  was  blighted  with  pernicious  breath, — and  whatever  he  had  no 
lunger  prospered.  These  fatal  shafts  were  formed  of  the  bog  reed,  pointed  wilb  white  fieM 
flint,  and  dipped  in  the  dew  of  hemlock.'  They  were  shot  into  cattle  with  such  magical 
dexterity  that  the  smallest  aperture  could  not  be  discovered,  but  by  ihtMc  deeply  skilled  in 
fairy  warfare,  and  in  the  cure  of  elf-shooting.  Cordials  and  potent  charms  arc  applied  ; the 
burning  arrow  is  extracted,  and  instant  recovery  ensues.  The  fairies  seem  to  have  been  much 
attached  to  particular  places.  A green  hill ; — an  opening  in  a wood ; — a burn  just  freeing 
itself  from  the  l/plands,  were  kept  sacred  for  revelry  and  festival.  The  Ward-law,  an  ever 
green  hill  in  Dalswinton  Barony,  was,  in  olden  days,  a noted  Fairy  tryste.  Rut  the  Fairy 
ring  being  converted  into  a pulpit,  in  the  times  of  persecution,  proscribed  the  revelry  of  un- 
rhrislened  feet.  Lamentations  of  no  earthly  voices  were  heard  for  years  around  this  beloved 

ton.”  * 

The  latfer  part  of  this  quotation  alludes  to  a very  prominent  part  of  Scottish 
fairy  superstition,  the  haunts  or  habitations  of  the  Elf-folk,  and  their  court  or 
Fairy-land,  a species  of  fiction  which,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  a striking  figure 
in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  and  probably  furnished  Chaucer  with  his  ad- 
venture of  “Sir  Thopas.”f  The  local  appropriation  of  Fairies,  liowev or,  though 
common  enough  in  England,  has  been  more  minutely  marked  and  described  in 
Scotland.  Green  hills,  mountain-lakes,  romantic  glens,  and  inaccessible  falls  of 
water,  were  more  peculiarly  their  favourite  haunts,  whilst  the  wilderness  or  forest 
wild  was  deemed  the  regular  entrance  to  Elf-land  or  the  Court  of  Faery. 

“ There  be  many  Places,"  aayx  Kirk,  “called  Fairie-hills,  which  the  Mountain  People  think 
Impious  and  dangerous  lo  peel  or  discover,  by  taking  earth  or  wood  from  Ihem ; ” and,  speaking  io 
another  place  of  their  habitations,  he  adds,  they  “are  called  large  and  fair,  and  * unless  at  some 
odd  occasions)  unperceaveable  by  vulgar  eyes,  like  Rachland  and  olber  Inchanlcd  Islands,  having 
fir  Lights,  continual  Lamps,  and  Fires,  often  seen  without  Fuel  to  sustain  them,"  confirming  the 
account  by  the  instance  of  a female  neighbour  or  bis,  who,  being  conveyed  lo  Elf-land,  “found 
the  Place  full  of  Light,  wilbout  any  Fountain  or  Lamp  from  whence  it  did  spring.”  ^ 

“ Lakes  and  pits,  on  the  lops  of  mounlains,"  remarks  Dr.  Leyden,  were  “ regarded  with  a de- 
gree of  superstitious  horror,  as  the  porches  Or  entrances  of  Ihe  subterraneous  habitations  of  the 
Tairies;  from  which  confused  murmurs,  the  cries  of  children,  moaning  voices.  Ihe  ringing  of  bells, 
and  Ihe  Sounds  of  musical  Instruments,  are  often  supposed  to  be  heard.  Bound  these  bills,  the 
green  fairy  circles  are  believed  to  w ind,  in  a spiral  direction,  till  they  reach  tbe  descent  to  the 
central  cavern  ; so  that,  if  the  unwary  traveller  be  benighted  on  the  charmed  ground,  he  is  ine- 
vitably conducted,  by  an  invisible  power,  lo  the  fearful  descent."  S 

That  a similar  partiality  was  shown  by  these  fairy  people  to  the  site  of  secluded 
waterfalls,  is  recorded  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  where  the  minister 
of  Dumfries,  after  describing  a Linn  formed  by  the  water  of  the  Crichup,  as  inac- 
cessible to  real  beings,  observes,  that  it  had  anciently  been  “ considered  as  the 
habitation  of  imaginary  ones ; ,and  at  the  entrance  into  it  there  was  a curious  Cell 
or  Cave,  called  the  Elf's  Kirk,  where,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
the  imaginary  inhabitants  of  the  Linn  were  supposed  to  hold  their  meetings.”** 

But  independent  of  these  numerous  occasional  residences  of  the  fairy  tribe,  a 

■ Remain**  of  Nilhadale  and  Galloway  Song,  8vo.  1810.  p.  295, 296,297. 

+ Vide  Cant.  Tales,  apud  Tyrwhitl,  v.  13726.  % Essay,  p 5,  12.  18. 

5 “ Scenes  of  Infancy  : descriptive  of  Tev iotdale,”  lit  edit.  I2mo.  p.  161. 

••  Sir  John  Sinelair'i  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  jtii:.  p 245. 
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firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  a fixed  court,  or  Elf-land  peculiarly  so  denominated, 
as  the  centre  of  their  empire  and  the  abode  of  tlieir  Queen,  was  so  prevalent  in 
Scotland,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  as  to  have  been  acted  upon  in  a court  of 
justice.  A . woman  named  Alison  Pearson  having  been  convicted,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1586,  of  holding  intercourse  with  and  visiting  the  Queen  of  Elf-land  ; “ for 
banting  and  repairing,"  says  the  indictment,  “with  the  glide  neighbours,  and 
Quoene.of  Elfland,  thir  divers  years  by  past,  as  she  had  contest;  and  that  she  had 
friends  in  that  court,  which  were  of  her  own  blude,  who  had  gude  acquaintance 
of  the  Queene  of  Elfland — and  that  she  was  seven  years  ill  handled  in  the  Court 
of  Elfland,”*  and  for  this  notable  crime  was  the  poor  creature  burnt  to  death  ! 

When  such  was  the  credulity  of  a bench  of  judges,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Fairy  Land  had  become  a professed  article  of  the  poetical  creed,  and  that  Lindsay 
in  1560,  and  Montgomery  in  1584,  should  allude  to  it  as  a subject  of  admitted 
notoriety:  thus  the  former,  in  his  “Complaynt  of  the  Papingo,”  says 

H Bot  &en  my  spreit  mon  from  my  bodye  go, 

I recommend  it  to  the  Queene  of  Fary, 

Eternally  into  her  court  to  tarry 
In  wilderness  araang  the  holtis  hair + 

and  the  latter,  in  his  “Flyting  against  Polwart,”  speaking  of  Hallow' een,  tells  us, 
that 

“ The  king  of  Pharie  anil  his  court,  with  the  elf  queen, 

With  many  elfish  incubus  was  ridand  that  night.’1 

J 

According  to  the  “ Tale  of  the  Young  Tamlane,”  a poem  in  its  original  state 
coeval  with  the  “Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  and  on  the  authority  of  the  “ Ballad  of 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,”  said  also  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  Elf-land  is  repre- 
sented as  a terrestrial  paradise,  the  opening  of  the  road  to  which  was  in  the  desert 

“ Where  living  landwas  left  behind 

it  is  described  as  a “ bonny  road"  “ that  winds  about  the  fernie  brae,”  but  the 
roaring  of  the -sea  is  heard  in  the  descent,  and  at  length  the  traveller  wades  knee- 
deep  through  rivers  of  blood, 

» . M For  a1  the  hlude  that’s  shed  on  earth, 

Kins  thro’  the  spriugso’  that  couutrie  $ 

yet,  when  arrived,  the  land  is  full  of  pleasantness,  a garden  of  the  loveliest 
green,  self-illumined,  and  whose  halls  have  roofs  of  beaten  gold,  and  doors  of 
purest  chrystal.** 

No  spell,  however,  could  bind  the  Fairies  themselves  to  their  own  domain  ; an 
eternal  restlessness  seems  to  have  been  their  doom ; 

“They  remove,”  says  Kirk,  in  a passage  singularly  curious,  "to  other  Lodgings  at  Ihe  Be- 
ginning of  each  Quarter  of  the  Year,  so  traversing  till  Doomsday,  Ibeing  imputent  and  impolent 
of?)  staying  in  one  Place,  and  flndiug  some  Ease  by  so  purning  (journeying)  and  changing  Ha- 
bitations. Their  eharuoelion-ljke  Bodies  swim  in  the  Air  near  the  Earth  with  Bag  and  Bagadge  ; 
and  at  such  revolution  of  Time,  Seeus,  or  Meis  or  the  Second  Sight,  (Females  being  seldomc 
so  qualified)  have  very  terrifying  Encounters  with  them,  even  on  High  Ways;  who  Iherefoir  us- 
w ally  shune  to  travel!  abroad  at  these  four  Seasons  of  the  Year,  and  thereby  have  made  it  a Cus- 
tom* to  this  day  among  the  Scottish-lrisb  to  keep  Church  duely  evry  first  Sunday  of  Ihe  Quarter 
to  sene  or  hallow  themselves,  their  Corns  and  Called,  from  the  Shols  and  Stealth  of  these  wan- 
dering Tribes ; and  many  of  these  superstitious  People  will  not  be  seen  in  Church  againc  till  the 
nlxt  Quarter  begin,  as  if  no  Duty  were  to  be  learned  or  done  by  them,  but  all  the  use  of  Worship 
and  Sermons  were  to  save  them  from  these  Arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark.”  ft 


• Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  -f  Lindsay's  Works,  1592,  p.  222., 

t Watson's  Collection  of  Scots  Poems,  1/09,  part  iii,  p.  12. 

, Thomas  The  Rhymer,  part  i.  Scott's  Minstrelsy.  " Tale  of  the  Young  Tamlane,  Minstrelsy, 

i f Kirk’s  Essay  on  Fairies,  p.  2,  3 
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Reside  those  quarterly  migrations,  an  annual  procession  of  the  Fairy  Court  was 
supposed. to  take  place  on  Hallowe’en,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a former  part 
of  this  work,  when  describing  the  superstitions  peculiar  to  certain  periods  of  the 
year.  A similar  ceremony,  though  not  upon  so  large  a scale,  was  also  believed, 
among  the  peasantry  of  Nithsdale,  to  occur  at  Roodsinass;*  but  the  most  com- 
mon appearance  of  the  Fairy  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  was  conceived  to  tic  by 
moon-light,  dancing  in  a circle,  and  leaving  behind  either  a scorched,  ora  deep 
green,  ringlet ; nor  was  the  period  of  noon-day  scarcely  deemed  less  dangerous 
than  the  noon  of  night;  for,  during  both,  the  Fairies  were  imagined  to  exert  a 
baneful  power;  in  sleep,  producing  the  oppression  termed  the  .Nightmare, -j-  and, 
even  at  mid-day,  weaving  their  pernicious  spells,  and  subjecting  to  their  power 
all  who  were  tempted  to  repose  on  the  rock,  bank,  hillock,  or  near  the  tree  which 
they  frequented. 

Persons  thus  unfortunately  situated,  who  tiad  ventured  within  the  fairy-circle 
after  sunset,  who  had  slept  at  noon  upon  a fairy-hill,  or  who,  in  an  evil  hour, 
had  been  devoted  to  the  infernal  powers,  by  tlx;  curses  of  a parent,  were  liable 
to  be  borne  away  to  Elf-land  for  a period  of  seven  years: — 

M \Yoc  to  the  upland  swain,  who,  wandering  far, 

The  circle  treads,  beneath  the  evening  atari 
His  feet  the  witch-grass  green  impels  to  run, 

Fall  on  the  dark  descent,  he  strives  to  shun  ; 

Till,  on  the  giddy  brink,  o’er  power’d  by  charms, 

The  Fairies  clasp  him,  in  unhallow’d  arms, 
l'nom’d,  with  the  crew  of  restless  foot,  to  stray 
’J  ne  earth  by  night,  the  nether  realms  by  day  ; 

Till  seven  long  years  their  dangerous  circuit  run. 

And  call  the  wretch  to  view  this  upper  sun.”t 

Pregnant  and  child-bed  women  were  considered,  as  in  Germany,  peculiarly  in 
danger  of  being  stolen  by  the  Fairies  at  noon-day,  and  various  preventive  charms 
were  adopted  against  this  abstraction.  “The  Tramontains  to  this  day,”  says 
Kirk,  speaking  of  “ Women  yet  alive,  who  tell  they  were  taken  away  when  in 
Child-bed  to  nurse  Fairie  Children,”  “put  bread,  the  Bible,  or  a piece  of  Iron, 
in  W omen’s  Bed  when  travelling,  to  save  them  from  being  thus  stolen.”  § 

Of  the  capture  ami  subjection  of  those  Who  had  been  devoted  by  execration, 
several  instances  are  related  both  by  Scotch  and  English  writers  ;**  but  the  most 
general  mode  of  abstraction  practised  by  the  Elvish  race,  was  that  of  stealing  or 

* A remarkable  instance  of  the  continirance  of  this  superstition,  even  in  the  present  day,  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  Cronn-k,  to  whom  an  old  unman  of  Nithsdale  gave  the  following  detail,  “with  the  urlyles*  simplicity 
of  sure  belief”  4‘  I*  the  flight  afore  Rood  sin said  she,  u 1 had  in  skd  wi*  a|  neiher  lass,  a Scots  mile 
frae  ha  me,  to  talkancut  buying  brew*  i’  the  lair  : we  had  t. nr  sullen  lung  anenth  the  haw-buss,  till  we  heard 
the  loud  laugh  of  owk  riding,  wV  the  jingling  o’  bridles,  an*  the  dunking  o'  hoof..  V\  e hanged  up,  thinking 
they  wad  ryde  owro  u.s; — we  keutuac  but  ii  was  drunken  fowh  riding  to  the  fair,  i*  the  lore  night.  YVc 
gFwrcd  roun', un'  Mine  saw  it  was  the  Fairie J'owL's  Hade.  YVe  cohered  t(mvu  till  they  passed  by.  A leatn 
o’ light  was  dancing  owre  tin  m,  in  tir  bonuic  than  moon-shine  : they  were  a wee,  wee  fuwk,  wi*  green  scarfs 
on, butane  that  rude  foremost,  an’  that  uue  was  a glide  deal  larger  than  the  lave,  wi'  honnie  lung  hair  Inin* 
about  wi‘a  strap,  whilk  glctitcd  lyk«*  stars.  They  rade  on  hravv  wee  whyte  naigs,  wi’ unco  king  swoopin  ' 
tnil-s.  an*  inanes  nting  wi’ whtisfSeN  that  i lu*  win’  played  on.  This  an*  their  tongue  whan  they  sang,  was  like 
me  soon  ofa-tarawa  PsiIiii.  Marion  an'  mo  was  lit  a bradelen  fid'  wharo  they  cam  hv  us,  a high  hedge  of 
Imwtrces  keep  it  them  fiaegaun  through  Johnie  f'orric’s  corn; — hut  they  lap  u’  owre’l  like  sparrows,  and 
trail  >p*l  inton  grtvne  knowr  hey  out  ii.  We  cade  i’  the  mor:  i.ip  to  look  at  the  tre  tided  corn,  hilt  the  ficut  u 
hoof  mark  wus  there,  nor  a blade  lirokei.,”-  Item-unaoi'  NtihsdaU*  and  Galloway  Song,  p.  298. 299, 

7 Vide  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  border,  and  Tyrwhitl's  Note  ou  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  6457, 

4 Ley  den’s  Scenes  of  lufancy,  p.  24.  $ Kirk's  Ks*ay  ou  Fairies,  p.  5,  C. 

Thus  Oenasc  of  Tilbury  tells  us,  that  one  Peter  de  Cahiuaia  residing  in  a city  ot  Catalonia,  being 
t eared  by  his  daughter,  wished  in  his  pass. on,  that  the  devil  might  tike  htr,  when  she  was  instantly  Ininie 
away.  “ About  seven  years  afterwards,  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  city,  passing  by  the  mountain  (adjacent 
to  >1),  met  a mail  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  burthen  he  was  constantly  furred  to  bear.  Upon  enquiring 
the  cause  of  his  complaining,  as  be  did  not  seem  to  carry  any  load,  the  man  related.  Unit  lie  had  been  un- 
warily devoted  to  the  spirits  by  an  execration,  and  that  they  now  employed  him  constantly  us  a vehicle  of 
burden.”  As  a proof  of  hisns-r ■riiou,  he  added,  that u the  dai.ghti  r of  Ids  fellow  citizen  was  detained  by  the 
spirits,  but  that  they  were  willing  to  restore  her.  if  her  father  would  come  and  demand  heron  the  mountain. 
Peter  de  Cahinum,  on  being  informed  of  this,  Uvcriidcd  the  mountain  to  a hike  (un  its  summit),  and,  in  the 
name  of  God,  demanded  his  daughter  ; when  u tall,  thin,  withered  figure,  with  wandering  eyes,  and  almost 
bereft  of  understanding,  wus  watted  to  him  in  a blast  of  wind.” — jcjtt's  Minstrelsy. 
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exchanging  children,  and  so  commonly  was  this  species  of  theft  apprehended  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  it  was  customary  to  watch  children  until  the 
christening  was  over,  ' under  the  idea,  that  the  power  of  the  Fairies,  owing  to 
the  original  corruption  of  human  nature,  was  chiefly  to  be  dreaded  in  the  inter- 
val between  birth  and  baptism.  The  Beings  substituted  for  the  healthy  offspring 
of  man  were  apparently  idiots,  inonsfrousand  dccrepid  in  their  form,  and  defective 
in  speech;  and  when  the  Fairies  failed  to  purloin  or  exchange  the  infant,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vigilance  of  its  parents,  it  was  usually  found  breath-blasted,  “their 
unearthly  breath  making  it  wither  away  in  every  limb  and  lineament,  like  a 
blighted  ear  of  corn,  saving  the  countenance,  which  unchangeably  retains  the 
sacred  stamp  of  divinity.”  f 

The  cause  assigned  for  this  evil  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  Fairies,  was  the 
dreadful  obligation  they  were  under,  of  sacrificing  the  tenth  individual  to  the  Devil 
every,  or  every  seventh  year ; “ the  teind  of  them,"  says  the  indictment  of 
Alison  Pearson,  are  tane  to  hell  everic  year,”  ^ while  the  hero  of  the  Ballad  en- 
titled The  Young  Tamlane,  exclaims: — 

u And  pleasant  is  the  Fairy  land  ; 

But,  an  eiry  tale  to  tell  1 
Ay,  at  the  end  o’  seven  years, 

We  the  teind  to  hell.” 

For  the  recovery  of  the  unfortunate  substitutes  thus  selected  for  the  payment  of 
their  infernal  tribute,  various  charms  and  contrivances  were  adopted,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  effectual,  though  the  most  horrible,  was  the  assignment  to  the 
flames  of  the  supposed  changeling,  which  it  was  (irmly  believed  would,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  treatment,  disappear,  and  the  real  child  return  to  the  lap  of  its 
mother. 

“ A beautiful  child,  of  Caerlavcroc,  in  Nithsdale,”  relates  Mr.  Cromek  from  tradition,  “on 
the  second  day  of  its  birth,  and  before  its  baptism,  was  changed,  none  knew  how,  for  an  anliqual- 
ed  elf  of  hideous  aspect.  It  kept  the  family  awake  with  its  nightly  yells;  biting  the  mother’s 
breasts,  and  would  neither  be  cradled  or  nursed.  The  mother,  obliged  to  be  from  home,  left  it  in 
charge  to  the  servant  girl.  The  poor  lass  was  sitting  bemoaning  herself,—1  Wer’t  nae  for  thy  girn- 
ing  face  I would  knock  the  big,  winnow  the  corn,  and  grun  the  meal !’ — ‘ l.owse  the  cradle  band,’ 
quoth  the  Klf,  ‘and  lent  the  neighbours,  an’  III  work  yerewark.’  Up  started  the  elf,  (be  wind 
arose,  the  corn  was  chaffed,  the  oullyers  were  foddered,  the  hand  mill  moved  around,  as  by  instinct, 
and  the  knocking  mell  did  ils  work  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  lass,  and  her  ellin  servant,  rested 
and  diverted  themselves,  till,  on  the  mistress's  approach,  it  was  restored  to  the  cradle,  and  began 
to  yell  anew.  The  girt  took  the  first  opportunity  of  slyly  telling  her  mistress  ihe  adventure. 

’ What  ’ll  we  do  wi’  the  wes  diet?’  said  she.  ' I’ll  wirk  it  a pirn,’  replied  the  lass.  At  Ihe 
middle  hour  of  night  the  chimney-lop  was  covered  up,  and  every  inlet  barred  and  rinsed.  The 
embers  were  blown  up  until  glowing  hot,  and  the  maid,  undressing  the  elf,  tossed  it  on  the  fire. 
It  uttered  Ihe  wildest  and  most  piercing  yells,  and,  in  a moment,  the  Fairies  were  heard  moaning 
at  every  wonted  avenue,  and  rattling  at  the  window  boards,  at  the  chimney  head,  and  at  Ihe  door. 

* In  Ihe  name  o’tiod  bring  back  Ihe  bairn,’  cried  the  lass.  The  window  flew  up ; Ihe  earthly  child 
was  laid  unharmed  on  the  mother’s  lap,  while  ils  grisly  substitute  flew  up  the  chimney  with  a 
loud  laugh."  $ 

Another  efficacious  mode  of  re-possessing  cither  children  or  adults  who  had 
been  borne  away  by  the  Fairies,  depended  upon  watching  their  great  annual  pro- 
cession or  rade  on  Hallowe’en,  within  a year  and  a day  of  the  supposed  abstrac- 
tion, and  there  seizing  by  force  the  hapless  victim  of  their  charms.  This  enterprise, 
however,  which  forms  the  chief  incident  in  the  “ Tale  of  the  Young  Tamlane,” 
and  has  been  already  mentioned,  required  much  courage  and  resolution  for  its 
successful  performance,  as  the  adventurer,  regardless  of  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene, 
and  of  all  the  appalling  shapes  which  the  lost  person  was  compelled  to  assume, 

• See  Pennant’*  Tour  in  Scotland,  8vo,  1769. 

r Cromek  on  Nithsdale  and  Qnlkmajr  Song,  p.  307.  $ Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border 

Remain*  of  Nilhsdalv  and  (Jallowuj  Song,  p.  303,  309. 
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liad  to  hold  him  fast,  under  every  transformation,  and  until  the  resources  of 
fairy  magic  were  exhausted.  Thus  Tamlane  exclaims  : 


“ They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 
An  adder  and  a snake; 

But  had  roe  fast,  let  roe  not  pass. 

Gin  ye  wad  be  my  roaik. 

They'll  turn  me  in  your  arras,  Janet, 
An  adder  and  an  ask  ; 

They’ll  turn  me  in  your  arras,  Janet, 
A bale  * that  burns  fast. 

They’ll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 
A red  hot  gad  o'  iron ; 

But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass. 

For  I’ll  do  you  no  harm.— 


And  next  they’ll  shape  me  in  your  arms, 
A toad,  but  and  an  eel  \ 

But  had  me  fast,  nor  let  me  gang. 

As  you  do  love  me  weel. 

They’ll  shape  roe  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A dove,  but  and  a swan  ; 

And  last  they’ll  shape  me  in  your;nrms, 
A mother-naked  man : 

Cast  your  green  mantle  over  roe — 

I’ll  be  myself  again.”— f 


That  part  of  the  Scottish  fairy  system  which  relates  exclusively  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  children,  has  been  beautifully  applied  by  Mr.  Erskine,  in  one  of  his  sup- 
plemental stanzas  to  Collins’s  “Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,”  p.  106. 

Like  the  Dwergaror  Swart-Elves  of  Scandinavia,  the  Scottish  Fairies  were  also 
endowed  with  great  mechanical  powers  ; were  often  mischievously,  though  some- 
times beneficially,  active  in  mines,  and  were  believed  to  be  the  guardians  of  hidden 
treasure.  “ The  Swart  Fairy  of  the  Mine,”  says  the  Scotch  Encyclopedia,  “ has 
scarce  yet  quitted  our  subterraneous  works,”:):  and  Kirk  speaks  of  “Treasure  hid 
in  a Hill  called  Sith-hhruaich,  or  F ayrie— hill.  § It  is  amusing,  indeed,  to  read 
the  minute  account  which  this  worthy  minister  gives  of  the  habits  and  occupations 
of  his  Siths  or  Fairies  : thus,  with  regard  to  their  speech,  food,  and  work,  he  in- 
forms us  that  “ they  speak  by  way  of  whistling,  clear,  not  rough” — “ some  aro 
fed  by  only  sucking  into  some  fine  spirituous  Liquors,  that  peirce  lyke  pure  Air 
and  Oyl : others  feid  more  gross  on  the  Foyson  or  Substance  of  Corns  and  Liquors, 
or  Corn  itselfe  that  grows  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  which  those  Fairies  steall 
away,  partly  invisible,  partly  preying  on  the  Grain,  as  do  Crowes  and  Mice  : — 
their  Food  being  exactly  clean,  and  served  up  by  pleasant  children,  lyke  inchanted 
Puppets."  “ They  are  sometimes  heard  to  bake  Bread,  strike  Hammers,  and  to 
do  such  lyke  Services  within  the  litle  Hillocks  they  most  haunt. — Thor  Women 
are  said  to  Spine  very  fine,  to  Dy,  to  Tossue  and  Einbroyder  : but  whither  it  be 
as  manual!  Operation  of  substantial!  refined  Stuffs,  with  apt  and  solid  Instruments, 
or  only  curious  Cobwebs,  impalpable  Rainbows,  and  a phantastic  Imitation  of 
the  actions  of  more  terrestricall  Mortalls,  since  it  transcended  all  the  Senses  of 
the  Seere  to  discern  whither,  I leave  to  conjecture  as  I found  it.”** 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  same  author,  that  the  operations  of  the  Fairies  were 
considered  as  predictive  of  future  events,  and  that  those  who  were  gifted  with  the 
privilege  of  beholding  the  process,  formed  their  inferences  accordingly.  Of  this 
he  gives  us  the  following  singularly  terrific  instance : — 

“Thus  a Man  of  Ihe  Second  Sighl,  pcrceaving  the  Operations  of  these  forecast  Ing  invisible 
People  among  us,  (indulged  thorow  a stupendious  Providence  lo  give  Warnings  of  some  remark- 
able Events,  eilher  in  the  Air,  Earth,  or  Waters)  (old  he  satv  a Windiog  shroud  creeping  on  a 
walking  healthful  Persons  Legs  till  it  come  lo  the  Knee,  and  afterwards  il  come  up  lo  the  ill  idle, 
then  to  ihe  Shoulders,  and  al  Iasi  over  Ihe  Head,  which  was  visible  lo  no  other  Persone.  And 
l»y  observing  the  spaces  of  Time  belwiil  Ihe  severall  Singes,  he  easily  guess’d  how  long  the  Man 
was  lo  live  who  wore  Ihe  Shroud  ; for  wbeu  il  approached  his  Head,  he  lotd  that  such  a Person 
was  ripe  for  ihe  Grave.”  -ft 

Among  the  Scottish  Fairies  we  must  not  forget  to  enumerate  the  Wee  Brow  n 


• Bale — A Faggot  j MiustreUv  of  the  Scottish  Border, 

t Encyclopedia  Unlannira.  in  verbo.  9 Es«ay  on  Fairies,  p 13. 

• * Essay  on  Fairies,  p.  1,5,  7.  -ff  Ibid.  p.  11,  IX. 
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Man  of  the  Muirs,  “ a fairy,”  says  llr.  Leyden,  “of  the  most  malignant  order, 
the  genuine  duergar,"  * who  dwelt  beneath  the  heather  hell,  and  whose  favourite 
amusement  it  was  to  extract  the  brains  from  the  skulls  of  those  who  slept  within 
the  verge  of  his  power,  -j- 

It  is  evident  from  the  aerount  now  given  of  the  Scottish  Fairies,  that  they  as- 
similate, in  a very  striking  degree,  in  manners,  disposition,  and  origin,  with  the 
Duergar  or  Swart  tribe  of  the  Scandick  Elves;  hut  that  a peculiarly  wild,  and 
even  terrilie  malignancy  forms  and  distinguishes  their  character  and  agency, 
ascrihahle,  in  a great  measure,  to  tin*  intermixture  of  a severe  Christian  theology, 
which  attributes  to  these  poetical  little  beings  a species  of  demoniacal  nature.  It 
is  also  not  less  remarkable,  that  the  only  friendly  and  benignant  Elf  in  the  fairy 
annals  of  North  Britain,  though  founded,  in  some  respects,  on  the  domestic  fairy 
of  Germany,  ami  still  more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  Portunus,  arid  the  spirit 
Grant  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  possesses  some  features  altogether  peculiar  to  the 
country  of  its  birth.  Kirk,  among  his  “ fyve  Curiosities  in  Scotland,  not  much 
observed  elsewhere,"^  reckons,  in  the  first  place,  “the  Itrounics,  who  in  some 
Families  are  Drudges,  clean  the  Houses  and  Dishes  after  all  go  to  Bed,  taking 
with  him  Ids  Portion  of  Food,  and  removing  before  Day-break."  § 

Of  this  singular  race  there  appears  to  have  been  two  kinds,  a diminutive  and 
a gigantic  species.  King  James,  in  his  Darmonology,  published  in  1597,  tells  us, 
that  “ the  spirit  called  Brownie,  appeared  like'a  rough  man,  and  haunted  divers 
houses  withont  doing  any  ex  ill,  but  doing  as  it  were  nebessarie  tunics  up  and 
downe  the  house;  yet  some  were  so  blinded  as  to  bolecve  that  their  house  was  all 
the  sonsicr,  as  they  called  it,  that  such  spirits  resorted  there  ;"**  and  Martin, 
speaking  of  the  Isles  of  Shetland,  remarks,  that  “a  spirit,  hv  the  country  people 
called  Browny,  was  frequently  seen  in  all  the  most  considerable  Families  in  these 
Isles  and  North  of  Scotland,  in  the.  shape  of  a tall  Man."-j--j-  To  this  description 
of  Brownie,  Milton  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  “ drudging  Goblin  — 

- “ the  lubhar-fiend, 

* Who’  stretch’d  out  all  the  Chimney's  length , 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength." 

But  the  most  common  tradition  with  regard  to  the  Brownie  is,  that,  in  point  of 
size,  he  was  similar  to  the  Fairy,  though  in  his  habits,  temper,  and  equipment, 
widely  different.  He  possessed  neither  the  weapons  nor  the  hostile  inclinations 
of  his  brother  Elves  ; he  despised  their  gay  attire,  hut  was  notorious  for  an  attach- 
ment to  dainty  food,  being  the  guardian  of  the  Dairy,  the  avowed  protector  of  the 
Bee,  and  a constant  sharer  in  the  product  of  its  industry.  He  loved  to  lurk  in 
hollow  trees  during  the  day,  or  in  the  recesses  of  some  old  mansion,  to  the  family 
of  which  he  would  attach  himself  for  centuries,  and  perform,  for  the  menials, 
during  the  night,  the  most  laborious  ollices. 

The  most  ample  and  interesting  account  of  this  kind-hearted  elf  has  been  gixen 

* See  Scott's  Minstrelsy 

t “ Brown  dwarf,  that  o’er  the  muir-land  strays, 

Thy  name  to  Keeldar  tell.” 

M The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs,  who  pfnys 

Bcncntli  the  heather  bell.”— Scott's  Minstrelsy. 

Walsinglmm,  my*  Dr.  Leyden*  mentions  n story  of  nil  unfortunate  youth,  whose  brains  were  extracted 
from  his  skull,  during  his  sleep,  by  this  malicious  being.  P.  356. 

i Rssay  on  Fairies,  p.  37. 

§ Kirk,  after  mentioning  ns  his  fifth  curiositjy,  MA  being  Proof  of  Lead,  Iron,  anti  Silver,”  adds  the  follow- 
inn  curious  notice  of  the  strong  attachment  of  the  Scotch  to  music  “Our  Northcru-Scolish,  mid  our 
Alhole  Men  arc  so  much  addicted  to  and  delighted  with  Harps  and  Music,  ns  if,  like  King  Saul,  they  were 
possessed  with  a forma  Spirit,  only  with  this  Difference,  that  Music,  did  pul  Saul's  Phiy-fellow  a sleep, 
• nit  roust'd  and  awaked  Our  Men,  vanquishing  their  own  Spirits  at  Pleasure,  as  if  they  were  impotent  of  its 
Powers,  and  unable  to  command  it:  for  wee  have  seen  some  poor  Beggors  of  them,  chattering  their  Teeth 
for  Cold,  that  how  soon  they  saw  the  Fire,  and  heard  the  Harp,  leapt  throw  the  House  like  CioaU  and 
Satyrs”  P 37,38. 

’ * The  Workcs  of  Kintf  James,  folio,  1616.  p.  127. 

■Ji  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotlnml,  p.  334 
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to  us,  from  tradition,  by  Mr.  Cromok,  who  describes  the  Scotch  Brownie  as 
“small  of  stature,  covered  with  short  curly  hair,  with  brown  matted  locks,  and 
a brown  mantle  which  reached  to  the  knee,  with  a hood  of  the  same  colour.” 
After  having  finished  his  nightly  work,  which  was  usually  done  by  the  crowing 
of  the  first  cock,  he  would  then,  relates  Mr.  Cromek, 

“Come  into  the  farm-hall,  arvl  stretch  itself  out  by  the  chimney,  sweaty,  dusty,  and  fatigued. 
It  would  take  up  the  plufT,  {a  piece  of  bored  hour  tree  for  blowing  up  the  fire)  and,  stirring  out 
the  red  embers,  turn  ilsclT  till  it  was  rested  and  dried.  A choice  bowl  of  sweet  cream,  w ith  combs 
of  honev,  was  set  in  an  accessible  place  : this  was  given  as  its  hire  ; and  it  was  willing  to  be 
bribed,  though  none  durst  avow  the  intention  of  the  gift.  When  offered  meat  or  drink,  the 
Brownie  instantly  departed,  bew  ailing  and  lamenting  itself,  as  if  unw  illing  to  leave  a place  so  long 
Sts  habitation,  from  which  nothing  hut  the  superior  power  of  fate  could  sever  it.  A thrifty  good 
wife,  ha>ing  made  a web  of  linsey-woolsey,  sewed  a well-lined  mantle,  and  a comfortable  hood, 
for  her  trusty  Crow  nie.  She  laid  it  down  in  one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  and  cried  to  him  to  array 
himself.  Being  commissioned  by  the  gods  to  relieve  mankind  under  the  drudgery  of  original  sin, 
he  w as  forbidden  to  accept  of  wages  or  bribes.  He  instantly  departed,  bemoaning  himself  in  a rhyme, 
which  tradition  has  faithfully  preserved  : — 

u A new  mantle,  and  a new  hood!  — 

Poor  Brownie ! ye’ll  ne’er  do  inair  gude  ! ” 

“The  prosperity  of  the  family  seemed  to  depend  on  them,  and  was  at  their  disposal. — A place, 
called  Liethin  Hall,  in  Dumfriesshire,  was  the  hereditary  dwelling  of  a noted  Brownie.  He  had 
lived  there,  as  he  once  communicated,  in  confidence,  to  an  old  woman,  for  three  hundred  years. 
He  appeared  only  once  to  every  new  master,  and,  indeed,  seldom  showed  more  than  his  hand  to 
any  one.  On  the  decease  of  a beloved  master,  he  was  heard  to  moke  moan,  and  would  not  par- 
take of  his  wonted  delicacies  for  many  days.  The  heir  of  the  land  arrived  from  foreign  parts,  and 
took  possession  of  his  father’s  inheritance.  The  faithful  Brownie  showed  himself,  and  proffered 
homage.  The  spruce  Laird  was  offended  to  see  such  a famine-faced,  wrinkled  domestic,  and 
ordered  him  meal  and  deink,  w ith  a new  suit  of  clean  livery.  The  Brownie  departed,  repealing 
aloud  and  frequently  these  ruin-boding  lines: — 

M Ca,  enttie,  ra ! 

A'  the  luck  o’  Liethin  I la' 

Gangs  \vi’  me  to  Bodsheck  Ha.’  ” 

Liethin  Ha’  was,  in  a few  years,  in  ruins,  and  1 bonnie  Bodslicek’  nourished  under  thcluck- 
bringing  patronage  of  the  Brow  nie. — 

“ One  of  tfletn,  in  llie  olJen  times,  lived  with  Maxwell,  Laird  of  Dnlswinton,  doing  ten  men's 
work,  and  keeping  the  servants  awake  at  nights  with  the  noisy  diriing  of  its  elfin  flail.  The  Laird's 
daughter,  says  tradition,  was  Ihc  romcliesl  dame  in  all  the  holms  of  Nitlisdale.  To  her  the  Brow- 
nie was  much  attache  I : he  assisted  her  in  love  Intrigue,  conveying  her  from  her  high-tower  cham- 
ber to  lire  tryst Ing-lhi  rn  in  the  woods  and  bark  again,  with  such  light-heeled  celerity,  that  neither 
bird,  dog,  nor  servant  awoke. 

“ He  undressed  her  for  the  matrimonial  bed,  and  served  her  so  handmaiden-like,  that  her 
female  attendant  had  nothing  to  do,  not  daring  even  to  linger  her  mistress’s  apparel,  lest  she  should 
provoke  the  Brownie’s  resentment.  When  the  pangs  of  the  mother  seized  his  beloved  lady,  a 
servant  was  ordered  lo  fetch  the  ‘ cannie  wife,’  who  lived  across  I lie  Nilh.  The  night  was  dark 
as  a December  night  could  lie  ; and  the  wind  was  heavy  among  the  groves  of  oak.  The  Brownie 
enraged  at  the  loilering  serving-man,  wrapped  himself  in  his  lady’s  fur-cloak;  and,  though  the 
iSilli  was  foaming  high-flood,  liis  steed,  impelled  by  supernatural  spur  and  whip,  passed  it  like  an 
arrow.  Mounting  llie  dame  behind  him,  he  look  the  deep  water  back  again,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  worthy  woman,  who  beheld  the  red  wows  tumbling  around  her,  yet  the  steed's  foot-locks  were 

•try,  ‘Hide  nae  by  the  auld  pool,’  quo’  site,  ‘lest  we  should  meet  xii’  Brownie.’ He  replied, 

• t ear  nae,  dame,  ye’ve  met  a’  Ihc  Brownies  ye  w ill  meet. — Placing  her  down  at  the  hall  gale,  lie 
hastened  to  the  stable,  where  Ihc  servant-lad  was  just  pulling  on  iris  hoots;  he  unbuckled  the 
bridle  from  his  sleed,  and  gave  him  a most  afflicting  drubbing. — 

“The  Brownie,  (hough  of  a docile  disposition,  was  not  without  Us  pranks  and  merriment.  The 
Abbey-lands,  in  Ibe  parish  of  New  Abbey,  were  llie  residence  uf  a very  sportive  one.  He  loved 
to  be,  betimes,  somewhat  mischievous. — Two  lasses,  having  made  a fine  bowlful  of  buttered  brosc, 
had  taken  it  into  the  byre  to  sup,  while  it  was  yet  dark.  In  the  haste  of  concealment,  they  bail 
brought  hut  one  spoon  ; so  they  placed  the  bowl  between  Ibcm,  and  look  a spoonful  by  turns.  • l 
hae  got  but  three  sups',  cried  the  one,  ‘ an  it’s  a’  done !■’’  ‘ It’s  a’  done,  indeed,’  cried  the  other 
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4 Ha.  ha !’  laughed  a liiiril  voice,  ‘ Brownie  has  pollen  the  maisl  o’l.'  He  had  judiriooslj  placed 
himsdl  between  them,  and  got  llie  spoon  twice  lor  their  once.”  * 

The  character  and  leading  features  of  this  benevolent  Fairy,  have  been 
concentrated  in  the  following  beautiful  stanza  by  Mr.  Erskine,  who,  in  supplying 
the  omissions  of  Collins,  thus  supposes  himself  addressing  the  friend  of  that 
exquisite  poet: — 

“ .Sec ! recall’d  by  thy  resistless  lay, 

Once  more  the  Broumie  shews  his  honest  face. 

Hail,  from  thy  wanderings  long,  my  much  lov’d  sprite, 

Thou  friend,  thou  lover  of  the  lowly,  hail ! 

Tell  in  what  realms  thou  sport'st  thy  merry  night, 

Trail'st  thy  long  mop,  or  wbirl’st  the  mimic  flail, 

Where  dost  thou  deck  the  much-disordered  hall, 

While  the  tired  damsel  in  Elysium  sleeps, 

With  early  voice  to  drowsy  workman  call, 

Or  lull  the  dame  while  mirth  his  vigils  keeps? 

’Twas  thus  in  Caledonia’s  domes,  ’tis  said. 

Thou  ply’dst  the  kindly  task  in  years  of  yore  : 

At  last,  in  luckless  hour,  some  erring  maid 
Spread  in  thy  nightly  cell  of  viands  store : 

- Ne'er  was  thy  form  beheld  among  their  mountains  more.”  \ 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  “Fairy  Mytho- 
logy of  England,”  being  derived  from  the  same  sources,  and  through  the  same 
medium  as  the  Scottish  System,  which  we  have  just  delineated,  the  outlines  of 
both  will  be  found  very  similar.  Thus  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  in  Chaucer, 
Lydgate,  etc.,  even,  with  the  exception  of  Spenser,  down  to  R.  Scot  and  Warner, 
whose  “Albion’s  England"  was  printed,  though  not  published,  in  1580,  the 
^>ame  ideas  of  fairy-land,  tho  same  infernal  origin,  and  variety  of  species,  the 
same  mischievous  and  terrific  character,  and  occasionally  the  same  frolic  and 
capricious  wantonness,  as  the  property  of  one  particular  genus,  may  be  readily 
detected. ^ But  in  1593,  when  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  was  presented  to 
the  public,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  Mythology  which,  as  founded  on  the  Scandick 
superstitions,  had  been,  though  with  a few  modifications,  so  long  prevalent  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  seems  to  have  received  such  vast  additions  from  the 
plastic  imagination  of  our  bard,  as,  though  rebuilt  on  the  traditions  of  the  “olden 
time,"  justly  to  merit,  by  their  novelty  and  poetic  beauty,  the  title  of  the  English 
System,  in  contradistinction  to  that  w hich  still  lingers  in  the  wilds  of  Scotland. 

The  Fairies  of  Shakspeare  have  been  truly  denominated  the  favourite  children 
of  his  romantic  fancy,  and,  perhaps,  in  no  part  of  his  works  has  he  exhibited  a 
more  creative  and  visionary  pencil,  or  a finer  tone  of  enthusiasm,  than  in  bodying 
forth  “ these  airy  nothings,"  and  in  giving  them,  in  brighter  and  ever-durable 
tints,  once  more 

“ A local  habitation  and  a name.’* 

Of  his  unlimited  sway  over  this  delightful  world  of  ideal  forms,  no  stronger 
proof  can  be  given,  than  that  he  has  imparted  an  entire  new  cast  of  character  to 
the  beings  whom  he  has  evoked  from  its  bosom,  purposely  omitting  the  darker 
shades  of  their  character,  and,  whilst  throwing  round  them  a flood  of  light,  play- 
ful, yet  exquisitely  soft  and  tender,  endowing  them  with  the  moral  attributes  of 
purity  and  benevolence.  In  fact,  he  not  only  dismisses  altogether  the  fairies  of 
a maiignant  nature,  but  clothes  the  milder  "yet  mixed  tribe  of  his  predecessors 

* Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song,  p.  330,  331,  et  seq. 

+ Collins's  Poems,  Sharpe’s  edition,  p.  105. 

; That  Warner’s  Fairy-land  was  io  the  infernal  regions,  is  sufficiently  proved  from  the  following 
lines : — 

“The  Elves , and  Fairies,  taking  fists. 

Did  hop  a merrie  round : 

And  Cerberus  had  lap  enough  : 

And  Charon  leasure  found.” — Chalmers's  English  Poets , vol.  iv.  p.  458. 
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with  a more  fascinating  sportiveness,  and  with  a much  larger  share  of  unalloyed 
goodness. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  species  he  has  accurately  marked  where  Puck, 
under  some  apprehension,  observes  to  Oberon,  that  the  night  is  waning  fast, 
that  Aurora’s  harbinger  appears,  and  that  the  “damned  spirits  all”  are  flitting 
to  their  beds,  adding,  that 

“ For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upou, 

They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 

And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow 'd  night;” 

to  which  Oberon  immediately  replies, — 

44  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 

1 with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport ; 

And,  like  a forester,  the  groves  may  tread. 

Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red, 

Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 

Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams.”  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Of  the  originality  of  Shakspeare  in  the  delineation  of  this  tribe  of  spirits,  or 
Fairies,  nothing  more  is  required  in  proof,  than  a combination  or  grouping  of  the 
principal  features;  a picture  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  Scandick  system 
and  that  which  had  been  built  upon  it  in  England  and  Scotland  previous  to  his 
own  time,  will  sufliciently  show  with  what  grace,  amenity,  and  beauty,  and  with 
what  an  exuberant  store  of  novel  imagery,  he  has  decorated  these  phantoms  of 
the  Gothic  mythology. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Faiery,  who,  in  Chaucer,  are  identified  with  the  Pluto 
and  Proserpina  of  hell,*  are,  under  the  appellations  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  f 
drawn  by  Shakspeare  in  a very  amiable  and  pleasing  light ; for,  though  jealous 
of  each  other,  they  are  represented  as  usually  employed  in  alleviating  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  worthy  and  unfortunate.  Their  benign  influence,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  extended  over  the  physical  powers  of  nature;  for  Titania  tells  her  Lord, 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  jealous  brawls,  a strange  distemperaturc  had  seized 
the  elements  : — 

“ The  season,  alter ; hoary-heailed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose  ; 

Anti  ou  old  llvem's  chin,  and  icy  crown. 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  Rummer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set.  The  spring,  the  summer, 

The  chiding  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries;  and  the  'mazed  world, 

By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which  : 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes, 

From  our  debate,  from  our  dissention ; 

We  are  their  parents  and  original.’1  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

It  appears  even  that  the  fairy-practice  of  purloining  children,  which,  in  every 
previous  system  of  this  mythology,  had  been  carried  on  from  malignant  or  self- 
interested  motives,  was  in  Titania  the  result  of  humanity  and  compassion  : thus 
when  Oberon  begs  her  “little  changeling  hoy”  to  be  his  henchman,  she  an- 
swers— 

“ — ’Set  your  heart  at  rest, 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 

IJis  mother  was  a vot’ress  of  my  order  . 

And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night. 

Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  my  side; 

And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 


• The  Marchantes  Tale,  vide  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  col.  1,  p.  78,  col.  2. 

+ Oberon,  or,  more  properly  Auberon,  has  been  derived,  by  some  antiquaries,  from  M I’aube  du  jour  ; ” 
and  Mab  his  Queen,  from  amabilis,  so  that  lucidity  and  amiability , their  characteristics,  as  delineated  by 
Shakspeare,  may  be  traced  in  their  names. 
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Marking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  Hood  ; 

When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive. 

And  grow  big-hcllied,  with  the  wanton  wind  : 

Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait, 

(Following  her  womb,  then  rich  with  my  young  squire) 

Would  imitate;  and  sail  upon  the  land, 

To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again. 

As  from  a voyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 

Rut  she  being  mortal,  of  that  hoy  did  die  : 

And,  for  her  sake,  I do  rear  up  her  hoy  : 

And,  for  her  sake,  1 will  not  part  with  him  ” Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Tin;  expression  in  this  passage  “ being  mortal,”  as  applied  to  the  changeling's 
mother,  in  contradistinction  to  the  unchangeable  slate  of  the  Fairies,  may  be 
added  to  Mr.  Hitson’s  instances,  * as  another  decisive  proof  of  the  immortality  or 
Shakspearc’s  elves;  hut  when  that  commentator  asserts,  that  the  Fairies  of  the 
common  people  “ were  never  esteemed  otherwise,”  he  has  gone  too  far,  at  least 
if  he  meant  to  inrlude  the  people  of  Scotland;  for  Kirk  expressly  tells  us,  that 
the  Scottish  Fairies  arc  mortal : “ they  are  not  subject,”  lie  remarks.  “ losore 
Sicknesses,  but  dwindle  and  decay  at  a certain  Period,  all  about  one  Age;”  am! 
still  more  decidedly  has  he  remarked  their  destiny,  in  answer  to  the  cpiestion, 
“at.  what  Period  of  Time  do  they  die?" — “They  are,”  he  replies,  “of  more 
refyn’d  Bodies  and  Intellectuals  then  wee,  and  of  far  less  heavy  and  corruptive 
Humours  (which  cause  a Dissolution),  vet  many  of  their  Lives  being  dissonant 
to  right  Reason  and  their  own  Laws,  and  their  Vehicles  not.  being  wholly  frio  of 
Lust  and  Passion,  especially  of  the  more  spirit  nail  and  hautie  Sins,  they  pass  (after 
a long  healthy  Lyfc)  into  ane  Orb  and  Receptacle  fitted  for  their  Defrree,  till  they 
come  under  the  general  Cognizance  of  the  last  Ray.”-j- 

Like  the  Lios-alfar  or  Bright  Elves  of  Ihe  Goths,  the  Fairies  of  Shakspeare  de- 
lighted in  conferring  blessings,  in  prospering  the,  household,  and  in  rendering  the 
offspring  of  virtuous  love,  fortunate,  fair,  and  free  from  blemish  : thus  the  first 
fruit  of  the.  re-union  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  is  a benediction  on  the  house  of 
Theseus  : 

M Now  thou  and  1 arc  new  in  amity  ; 

Ami  w ill  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly, 

Dance  in  duke  Theseus’  house  triumphantly, 

, And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity  ; Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

an  intention  which  is  carried  into  execution  at  the  close  of  the  [day,  where  this 
kind  and  gentle  race,  entering  the  mansion  at  midnight — 

“ Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace,” — 

receive  the  following  directions  from  their  benevolent  monarch  : — 

H Now,  until  the  break  of  day. 

Through  litis  house  each  fairy  stray,”  &c.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

How  different  this  from  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  their  brother  elves  of 
Scotland,  of  whom  Kirk  tells  us,  that  “ they  are  ever  readiest  to  go  on  hurtful! 
Errands,  but  seldom  will  lie  the  Messengers  of  great  Good  to  Men.” 

But  not  only  were  the  Fairies  of  our  bard  the  friends  and  protectors  of  virtue, 
they  were  also  the  punishers  of  guilt  and  sensuality;  and,  contrary  to  the  then 
commonly  entertained  ideas  of  their  infernal  origin,  and  anti-christian  habits, 
were  the  avowed  patrons  of  piety  and  prayer  : “ Go  you,”  exclaims  the  personifier 
of  one  of  these  tiny  moralists,  addressing  his  companions,  “black,  grey,  green 
and  white,” 

“ do-—  and  where  you  tiiul  a maid, 

That,  ere  .she  sleep,  has  ihricc  her  prayers  said. 


• The  Quip  Modest,  8vo.  1/  8S,  p.  12.  •;  E>sa.v  on  Fairies,  p.  8,  ami  p.  14. 

4 E»ay  on  Fairies,  p.  7,  8. 
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Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy, 

Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy  ; 

But  those  as  sleep,  ami  think  not  on  their  sins. 

Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins — 

But,  stay  ; I smell  a man  of  middle  earth  : — 

With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end  : 

^ If  he  he  chaste,  the  (lame  will  hack  descend. 

And  turn  him  to  no  pain ; hut  if  he  start, 

It  is  the  flesh  of  a corrupted  heart:” 

on  Ihc  proof  of  his  iniquity,  they  proceed  to  punishment,  pinching  him,  and  sing- 
ing in  scorn, 

“ Fyc  on  sinful  fantasy  ! 

Kv c on  lust  and  ftixury ! ” &c . — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Act  v.  sc.  a. 

This  love  of  virtue,  ami  abhorrence  of  sin,  were,  as  attributes  of  the  Fairies, 
in  a great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  the  gifts  of  Shakspeare,  at  least  we  regard 
their  mythology  at  that  time  prevalent  in  Britain,  whether  we  refer  to  the  Scottish 
system,  or  to  that  which  existed  among  our  own, poets  from  Chaucer  to  Warner, 
though  our  familiarity  with  the  picture  is  now  such,  owing  to  the  popularity  of 
the  original  artist  and  the  consequent  number  of  his  copyists  on  the  same  subject, 
that  we  assign  it  a date  much  anterior  to  its  real  source. 

If  the  moral  and  benevolent  character  of  these  children  of  fancy  lie,  in  a great 
degree,  the  creation  of  Shakspeare,  the  imagery  which  he  has  employed  in  de- 
scribing their  persons,  manners,  and  occupations,  will  ho  deemed  not  less  his 
peculiar  oll'spnng,  nor  inferior  in  beauty,  novelty,  and  wildness  of  painting,  to 
that  w hich  the  magic  of  his  pencil  has  diffused  over  every  other  part  of  his  vi- 
sionary world.  Thus,  in  imparting  to  us  an  idea  of  the  diminutive  size  of  ins 
Fairies,  with  what  picturesque  minutiae  has  he  marked  ids  sketch  I Speaking 
of  the  altercation  between  (Jberon  and  Titania,  be  mentions,  as  one  of  its  results, 
that 

“ all  their  elves,  for  fear. 

Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there:”  * 

and  he  delineates  Ariel  as  sleeping  in  a cowslip's  bell,  as  living  merrily  “ under 
the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough,”  and  Hying  after  summer  mounted  on  the 
back  of  the  hat.  f 

In  accordance  w ith  this  smallness  of  stature,  are  all  their  accompaniments  and 
employments  contrived,  with  the  most  admirable  proportion  and  the  most  vivid 
imagination.  Their  dress  tinted  “ green  and  white,”  i is  constructed  of  the 
“ wings  of  rear-mice,”  § and  their  wrappers  of  the  “ snake's  enamelled  skin  " * 
the  pensioners  of  this  queen  are  “the  cow  lips  tall;”-j"j-  her  lackeys,  l’cas-hlossom, 
Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed;  -f.  her  lamps  the  green  lustre  of  the  glow- 
worm; §§  and  herquipage,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of  frolic  imagina- 
tion, is  thus  minutely  drawn: 

u O,  then,  1 see,  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  comes 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 

On  the  fore  finger  of  an'ahlerinan,”  &c.  *"* 

Of  the  various  occupations  and  amusements  assigned  to  the  Fairies,  the  most 
constant  w hich  tradition  has  preserved,  has  been  (hat  of  dancing  at  midnight, 
hand  in  hand  in  a circle,  a diversion  common  lo  every  system  of  this  mythology, 
but  which  Shakspeare  perhaps  lirst  described  with  graphic  precision.  The  scenery 
selected  for  this  sport,  in  which — 


# Miihummer-Nittht'-i  Dream,  act  ii.  sc  1. 
t Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v.  sc.  5. 
•*  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Act  iii.  sc  I.  • 

• * * Romeo  aad  Juliet,  act  i.  sc.  -I. 


■j*  Tempest,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

5 MitUnnmier-Night’s  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  3, 
ft  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

$§  Act  iii  sc.  1. 
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* To  dance  their  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind,” 

was,  wc  arc  told  by  Titania, 

“ ou  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 

By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 

Or  on. the  beached  margent  of  the  sea,”* 

and  the  light  of  the  moon  was  a necessary  adjunct  to  their  festivity, — 

44  Ye  elves  — — — — you  demy  puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites."  f 

These  ringlets,  the  consequence  of  the  fairt  footing,  our  author  has  particularly 
noticed  in  the  following  lines,  adding  some  striking  imagery  on  the  use  to  which 
flowers  were  applied  by  this  sprightly  race:  — 

“ Nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing, 

Like  to  the  Garter’s  compass,  in  a ring : 

The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be,' 

More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see; 

And,  Hony  soit  qni  inal  y pense,  write 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white  ; 

Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery, 

Buckled  below  fair  knight-hoods  bending  knee  : 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery .”  X 

Io  preserve  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  these  ringlets  by  supplying  them  with 
moisture,  was  one  of  the  occupations  of  Titania's  train  : thus  a fairy  in  her  ser- 
vice is  represented  as  telling  Puck — 

“ I do  wander  every  where, 

Swifter  than  the  moones  sphere ; 

And  I serve  the  fairy  queen 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green.*  § 

1 he  general  amusements  of  the  tribe,  independent  of  their  moonlight  dance, 
are  very  impressively  and  charactcristicailv  enumerated  in  the  subsequent  lines: — 

M Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves  ; 

And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 

When  he  comes  back  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ; that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew.”  •* 

But  the  most  astonishing  display  of  the  sportive  and  illimitable  fancy  of  our 
poet  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  in  the  ministration  and  offices  ascribed  to  those 


* Midsummer-Night’s  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

scene  act  v*  — Thus  Milton,  in  conformity  with  these  passages,  describes  his  fairy  night- 


— : “ Faery  elves, 

VV  hose  midnight  revels,  by  a forest  side. 

Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 

Or  dreams  hs  sees,  while  over-head  the  moon 

Sits  arbi tress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheels  her  pale  course  ; they,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  bis  ear,” 

Todd’s  Milton,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  369 

•J!h!rr.h<j‘  i"  “ boau‘iruilr  described.  a.  an  accompaniment  of  ,lhc  Scouinh  Kairiea.  in  Sir 

Jonn  sniclair  a Slatwtical  Account  of  Sc, Hand  “ NotwithaUnding  Ilia  progr.-wne  incrcaa.  of  knowledge, 

M pioport'.mal  deca,  of  mipcntitioo  in  the  Highland.,  theae  genii  are  .till  auppoacd  hi  man,  of  the 
I,  P 1 , woods  and  sequestered  valleys  of  ths  mountains,  where  they  frequently  appear  to 

ie  lonely  traveller,  clothed  in  green,  with  dishevelled  hair  floating  over  their  shoulders,  and  with  faces  more 
ooming  than  the  vermeil  blush  of  a summer  morning.  At  night  in  particular,  when  fancy  assimilates  to 
”"n.  l-tfconccucd  ideaa,  ever,  appearance,  and  eicry  round,  the  wandering  rnthuriaat  ia  frequently 
aotertained  hi  their  RIU.IC,  more  melodiou,  than  he  ercr  heforc  heard.”  Vol.  xii.  p.  I(*i.  note 

J . -,‘Trry  'V  ,v*»  ^ 'V|nHwr,  act  ».  .c  6.  $ Mid.ummcr-Nighf.  Dream,  act  ii.  ac.  1. 

tempest  act  v.  »c.  J.  .01 
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Fairies  who  are  employed  about  the  person,  or  executing  the  mandates,  of  their 
Queen.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  business  of  one  of  her  retinue  to  attend  to 
the  decoration  of  her  majesty’s  pensioners,  the  cowlips  tall; 

“ In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  aee ; 

Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours  : 

/ must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 

And  hang  a pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear.n  * 

Another  duty,  not  less  important,  was  to  J ull  their  mistress  asleep  on  the  bosom 
of  a violet  or  a musk-rose : — 

44  I know  a bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows  ; 

Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine, 

With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 

There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night, 

Lull'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight  .n  Act  ii.  sc  9. 

And  again,  with  still  greater  wildness  of  imagination,  but  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety and  adaptation  of  imagery,  are  they  drawn  in  the  performance  of  similar 
functions: — 

44  Titania.  Come,  now  a roundel  and  a fairy  song  ; 

Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a minute,  hence; 

Home,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds; 

Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 

To  make  my  small  elves  coats ; and  some  keep  hack 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits:  sing  me  notv  asleep: 

Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest* 

The  song  is  equally  in  character,  as  it  forbids,  in  admirable  adherence  to  poetical 
truth  and  consistency,  the  approach  of  every  insect  or  reptile,  that  might  be  deemed 
likely  to  annoy  the  repose  of  such  a delicate  and  diminutive  being,  while  Philomel 
is  invoked  to  add  her  delicious  chaunt  to  the  soothing  melody  of  fairy  voices: — 

44 1 Fai.  You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue,- 
Thorny  hedge-hogs,  he  not  seen : 

Newts,  and  blindwormg,  do  not  wrong; 

Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen : ” &cc.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

This  scene,  beautiful  and  appropriate  as  it  is,  is  yet  surpassed,  in  originality 
and  playfulness  of  fancy,  by  the  passage  in  which  Titania  gives  directions  to  her 
attendants  for  their  conduct  to  Bottom,  to  whom  she  had  previously  offered  their 
assistance,  promising  that  they  should  letch  him  “jewels  from  the  deep:” 

“ Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman  ; 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  ; 

Feed  him  with  apricots,  and  dewberries,”  &tc.  Actiii.sc.  1. 

The  working  of  Oheron's  enchantment  on  Titania,  who  “straightway  lov'd  an 
ass,”  and  led  him  to  “ her  close  and  consecrated  bower,”  and  the  interview  between 
Bottom,  her  fairy  majesty,  and  her  train,  though  connected  with  so  many  super- 
natural imaginings,  have  been  transferred  to  the  canvas  by  Fuseli  with  a felicity 
which  has  embodied  the  very  thoughts  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  may  on  this 
subject  be  said  to  have  placed  the  genius  of  the  painter  almost  on  a level  with  that 
of  the  poet,  so  wonderfully  has  he  fixed  the  illusive  creations  of  his  great  original. 

To  this  detail  of  fairy  occupation,  must  bo  added  another  feature,  on  which 
Shakspeare  has  particularly  dwelt,  namely,  the  attention  of  the  tribe  to  clean- 
liness: thus  Puck,  on  entering  the  palace  of  Theseus,  exclaims, — 

“ Not  a mouse 

Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house  : 


* Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  1 
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/ am  sent,  with  broom,  before , 

To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  dour:"  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

and  similar  rare  and  neatness  are  enjoined  the  elves  who  haunt  the  towers  of 
Windsor: — 

M About,'  about ; 

Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 

Strew  good  luck,  ouphea,  on  every  sacred  room  ; — 

The  several  chairs  of  order  look • you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower/ 

No  one  could  aspire  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Fairies  w ho  was  slovenly 
or  personally  impure;  punishment,  indeed,  awaited  all  who  thus  offended;  even 
the  majesty  of  Mab  herself  condescended 

M To  bake  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  bair;”t 

and  Cricket,  the  fairy,  being  sent  on  a mission  to  the  chimnies  of  Windsor, 
receives  the  following  injunction: — 

u Where  fires  thou  fiud'st  unraked,  and  hearths  unswept, 

There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 

Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  slutlery.” 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  fairy  superstition,  as  given  us  by  Shakspeare, 
it  remains  lo  consider  his  description  of  Puck  or  Kobin  Good-fellow,  the  confi- 
dential servant  of  Oberon,  an  elf  or  incubus  of  a mixed  and  very  peculiar  character. 
This  ipiaint,  frolicksorne,  and  often  mischievous  sprite,  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pounded of  the  qualities  ascribed  hy  Gervase  of  Tilbury  to  his  Goldin  Grant,  and 
to  his  Port  uni , two  species  of  demons  whom  he  describes,  both  in  name  and 
character,  as  denizens  of  England;  of  the  benevolent  propensities  attributed  by 
Agricola  to  the  Guteli,  Cobali,  or  Brownies  of  Germany,  and  of  additional  features 
and  powers,  the  gift  and  creation  of  our  bard. 

A large  portion  of  these  descriptions  of  the  German  w riters,  and  of  his  coun- 
tryman Genaso,  Shakspeare  would  find  in  Reginald  Scot,  and  from  their  union 
with  the  product  of  his  own  fancy,  has  arisen  the  Puck  of  the  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,  a curious  amalgamation  of  the  fairy,  the  brow  nie,  and  the  I10I1- 
gobliri,  whom  Burton  calls  “a  bigger  kind  of  fairy.  £ Scot’s  vocabulary  of  the 
fairy  tribe  is  singularly  copious,  including  not  less  than  nine  or  ten  appellations 
which  have  been  bestowed,  wilh  more  or  less  propriety,  on  this  Proteus  of  the 
Gothic  elves. — “In  our  childhood,”  lie' observes,  “our  mothers’ maids  have  so 
terrified  us  with — buli-beggers,  spirits,  urchens,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans, 
faunes,  sylens,  kit  with  the  canstiekc,  dwarfes,  imps,  nymphes,  changlings,  in- 
cubus, Robin  Good— fellow e,  the  spoone,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  hell 
wainc,  the  licr  drake,  the  puckle  Tom  thombe,  hob  goblin,  Tom  tumbler,  boneless, 
and  such  other  bugs,  that  we  arc  afraid  of  our  owne  shadowes." 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Purkof  Shakspeare  is  introduced  by  a term 
not  found  in  this  catalogue: — “Farewell,  thou  Eoh  of  Spirits,”  says  the  fairy  to 
him  in  their  first  interview, — a title  which,  as  we  shall  perceive  hereafter,  could 
not  bo  meant  to  imply,  as  I)r.  Johnson  supposed,  either  inactivity  of  body  or 

• Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  net.  v,  sc.  5.  f Romeo  and  Juliet,  art.  i,  sc.  4. 

$ Hurl  in's  account  of  the  Fairies,  fir«*t  published  in  1017,  is  Riven  wilh  his  usual  erudition,  and  the  part 
alluded  loin  the  text,  proceed*  thus  : — “ A nigger  kind  there  is  of  them  ^fairies),  railed  with  us  Hobgobliu*, 
and  Robin  (IiKid  fellows,  that  would  in  those  superstitious  times,  grind  roru  for  u mess  of  milk,  cut  wood, 
or  do  any  manner  of  drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  Irons  in  those  .Kolian  Isles  of  Lypurn.  in 
former  ages,  ami  have  been  often  seen  and  heard.  Tholoaanuu  rails  them  Trullos  mid  Ci.  lulos,  mid  Miith, 
that  in  his  da>e*  they  were  common  in  many  places  of  France.  Dithmarus  iileskenius.  j.i  In*  description  of 
i -land , reports  for  a certainly,  that  almost  m every  faintly  they  have  yet  tomu  such  familiar  spirits;  and 
Fudix  .Malleolus  in  his  hook  de  < rudel.  1 1 icmon,  aflirms  as  much,  that  these  Trollior  Ti  lcliir.es  are  very 
common  in  Norway,  and  seen  to  do  drudgery  work,  to  draw  wait  r,  sailh  Wicrus,  lib.  i.  cap.  32,  dress  meat 
or  any  such  thing.”  Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  fol.  7th  edit.,  1070,  p.  ‘ill,  col.  1 

§ The  Discoverie  of  Witch  raft,  4to,  1584,  p 152,  153. 
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did npss  of  mind,  for  Puck  was  occasionally  swifter  than  the  wind,  and  notorious, 
as  the  immediately  subsequent  passage  informs  us,  for  his  shrewdness  and  in- 
genuity:— 

M Either  I mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite,*' 

says  the  fairy,  after  bestowing  the  above  title, 

u Or  else  yon  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 

Call’d  ttobiti  Good-fellow;”  , 

and  then  proceeds  to  characterise  him  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  functions: — 

“ Are  you  not  lie, 

That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagers  ; 

Skim  nnlk  ; and  sometimes  labour  in  the  qnern. 

Ami  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn; 

And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm; 

Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  tlu-ir  barm  ? 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
v You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck  : 

Are  you  not  he  ? ” 

an  interrogatory  to  which  he  replies  in  the  following  terms: 

* “ Thou  speak'st  aright; 

1 am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 

I jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile,**  &c.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  greater  part  of  these  frolicks  may  lie  traced  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  Agricola, 
and  Scot:  the misleading  night-wanderers,"  for  instance,  “laughing  at  their 
harm,”  and  “neighing  in  likeness  of  a lilly  foal,”  feats  winch  Puck  afterwards 
thus  again  enumerates, — 

“ I’ll  follow  you.  I’ll  lead  you  about  a round, 

Through  hog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier; 

Sometime  a horse  I’ll  be,  sometime  a hound, 

A hog,  a headless  hear,  sometime  a lire; 

Anti  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  burn. 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  hear,  lire,  at  every  turn.” — 

arc  expressly  attributed  hv  Gervase  to  the  goblins  whom  he  has  termed  Gran! 
and  Portuni: — “ Est  in  Anglia  quoddam  d.emiuutm  genus,  quod  suo  idioinato 
Grant  nominant  adinstar  pulli  equini  annieuli,  tibiis  ereetum  orulis  scintillan- 
tibus,”  etc. — “Cum — inter  amliiguas  noctis  tenebras  Angli  solitarii  quandoque 
cquitant,  Portunus  nonnunquam  invisus  equilanti  sese  copulat,  et  cum  diutius 
comitatnr  euntem,  tandem  loris  arreptjsequum  in  latum  ad  manum  illicit,  in  quo 
(lum  infixosvolutatur,  portunus  exiens  cachiimum  facit,  et  sic  hujuscemodi  ludil  rio 
humanam  simplicitatem  deridet.”  ’ 

The  domestic  oflices  and  drudgery  which  Puck  delighted  to  perform  for  his 
favourites,  are  mentioned  liy  Lavaterus  as  belonging  to  his  Fairies  of  the  Earth; 
by  Agricola  to  his  Cobali  and  Guteli,  and  by  Scot  to  his  Incubi  and  Virunculi. 
Thus  the  first  of  these  writers  observes,  in  the  words  of  the  English  translation  of 
157-2,  that 

“ Men  imagine  (here  be  cerlajnc  elves  or  fairies  of  (lie  earlh,  and  tell  many  slraunge  and 
marvellous  laics  of  them,  which  they  have  beard  or  Iheir  grandmothers  and  mol  hers,  limvc  ihey 
have  appeared  unto  those  of  the  house,  have  done  service,  have  rorkvd  the  rradelt,  and  (which 
is  a signe  of  good  lurk)  do  eonlinualli/  tiny  in  the  house  ; 7 and  lie  subsequently  gives  us  from 
Agricola  Ihe  following  passage  : — “ I here  he  some  (demons)  very  mild  and  genlle,  whornc  some 
of  Ihe  Hermans  call  (1  ohali,  as  lire-  Grecians  do,  because  they  he  as  it  were  apes  and  counterfeilers 
of  men  : for  Ihey  leaping,  and  skipping  for  jnyr  do  iauglie,  ami  sa-me  as  though  they  did  man; 
things,  when  in  very  daide  they  duo  nothing. — Sumo  other  call  I item  hives ; — they  arc  not  much 

* Vide  de  Otii* Iinperialibus,  dec.  tit  enp.  G1.02 
f Of  Ghost es  and  Spiritvs  walking  hv  nygtit,  4:->,  1572,  p.  49. 
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unlike  unto  those  whom  the  Oermsns  call  Outeli,  bjcause  they  s.tuic  to  bearc  good  affection 
towards  men,  for  they  keepe  horses,  and  do  other  necessary  businesse.  ’’  * 

The  resemblance  which  these  descriptions  bear  both  to  the  Brownie  of  the 
Scotch  and  the  Puck  of  Shakspcare  are  very  evident:  but  the  combination  and 
similitude  are  rendered  still  more  apparent  in  the  words  of  Scot ; the 

“ Viruncull  terrei."  says  he,  “ are  such  as  was  Robin  good  fellowc,  that  would  supplle  the 
office  of  servants,  speciallie  of  maids  ; as  to  make  a tier  iu  the  morning,  sweepe  the  house,  grind 
mustard  and  mall,  drawe  water,  Kic.  f and  speaking  of  the /nru6ui,  he  adds: — “In  deede 
your  grandams  maides  were  wont  In  set  a boll  of  milke  before  him  and  his  cousine  ltobin  good- 
fellow,  for  grinding  of  matt  or  mustard,  and  sweeping  the  house  at  midnight : and  you  have  also 
heard  that  he  would  rhafr  exceedingly,  if  the  maid  or  goodirfe  of  the  house,  haring  compassion 
on  his  nakednesse , laid  anic  rlothes  for  him , beesides  his  m esse  of  white  bread  and  milke,  which 
was  his  standing  fee.  For  in  that  case  he  sailh;  What  have  ire  here?  Hemlen,  hamten,  here 
will  I never  more  tread  nor  stampen.”  $ 

The  lines  in  italics  point  out  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
Brownie,  while  the  preceding  parts,  and  the  last  word  of  the  quotation,  are  in 
unison,  both  with  the  passages  just  transcribed  from  our  poet,  and  with  that 
expression  of  Puck,  where,  describing  to  Oberon  the  terror  and  dispersion  of  the 
rustic  comedians,  he  says— 

M And,  at  our  stamp , here  o’er  and  o’er  one  falls.” 

It  may  be  also  remarked,  the  idea  of  fixing  “an  ass's  nowl"  on  Bottom’s  head, 
is  most  probably  taken  from  Scot,  who  gives  us  a very  curious  receipt  for  this 
singular  metamorphosis. § 

So  far,  then,  the  Puck  of  Shakspeare  is  in  conformity  with  the  tales  of  tradition, 
and  of  preceding  writers  ; he  is  the  “Goblin  fear’d  in  field  and  town;"**  who 
loves  all  things  best  “ that  befal  preposterously,"  and  who,  even  when  the  poet 
wrote,  had  not  ceased  to  excite  apprehension ; for  Scot  hath  told  us,  nine  years 
before  the  era  of  the  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream,  that  Robin  Good-fellowe  ceaseth 
now?  to  be  much  feared. *{**{• 

But  to  these  traits  of  customary  character,  Shakspeare  has  added  some  which 
greatly  modify  the  picture,  and  w'hich  have  united  to  the  “drudging  goblin,"  and 
to  the  demon  of  mischievous  frolic,  duties  and  functions  of  a very  different  cast. 
He  is  the  messenger,  ^ and  trusty  scrvant§§of  the  fairy  king,  by  whom,  in  these 
capacities,  he  is  called  gentle***  and  good,  -{-ff  and  he  combines  with  all  his  here- 
ditary attributes,  the  speed,  the  legeTity,  and  the  intellectual  skill  of  the  highest 
order  of  the  fairy  world.  Accordingly  when  Oberon  says— 

“ Fetch  me  this  herb  : and  be  thou  here  again, 

Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a league  ; ” 

he  replies, 

“ I’ll  put  a girdle  round  -about  the  earth 

In  forty  minutes  ; ” Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


OfGhmtes  and  Spirites  walking  by  nyght.  4to,  1759,  p.  75 

± Discoverte  of  Witchcraft,  4to,  1584,  p.  521.  $ Discovert,  p,  85 

4 “Cut  of  the  head  of  a horie  or  an  assc  (before  the?  be  dead),  otherwise  the  vertue  or  strength  thereof 
will  be  the  lease  effectual!,  and  make  an  earthen  vessell  of  fit  capaeitie  to  conteine  the  same,  and  let  it  be 
filled  with  the  oile  and  fat  thereof ; cover  it  close,  and  dawbe  it  over  with  loine : let  it  boile  over  a soft  tier 
three  daics  continuallie,  that  the  flesh  boiled  may  run  into  oile,  ho  as  the  hare  bonesi  may  be  *eene  : bcute 
the  haire  into  powder,  and  mingle  the  same  with  the  oile  ; and  nnnnint  the  heads  of  the  stauders  by,  and 
they  shall  seeme  to  have  horses  or  as«es  heads.” — Disco verie  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  p.  315. 

•#  Midsummer- Night's  Dr.  am.  art  iii.  sc.  2. 

"tt  Discoverieof  YVitchcraft,  1584. — Epistle  to  the  Renders,  in  which  he  afterwards  speaks  of  “the  want 
of  Robin  Goodfellowc  and  the  fairies,  which  were  woout  to  mainteine  chat,  and  the  common  peoples  talke 
in  this  behalfe.” 

uOb.  Here  cames  my  messenger*—  M idsiimmer-l'iitjht's  Dream , act  iii.  sc.  2. 

§§  “ Puck.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  servant  shall  do  so.” — Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

•••  “ Ok.  My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither:” — Act  ii.  sc.  3 
ttt  “ Ob.  Welcome,  good  Robin.” — Acliv.  sc.  1. 
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and  again,  on  receiving  commission  from  the  same  quarter: — 

“ Obe.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind  : 

Puck.  I go,  1 go ; look,  how  ] go ; 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar’s  bow.”  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


Upon  the  whole  we  may  be  allowed,  from  the  preceding  dissertation,  to  con- 
sider the  following  series  of  circumstances  as  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  facts  : 
namely,  that  the  patria  of  our  popular  system  of  fairy  mythology,  was  the  Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula ; that,  on  its  admission  into  this  country,  it  gradually  underwent 
various  modifications  through  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  introduction  of 
classical  associations,  and  the  prevalence  of  feudal  manners  ; but  that  ultimately 
two  systems  became  established;  one  in  Scotland,  founded  on  the  wild  and  more 
terrific  parts  of  the  Gothic  mythology,  and  the  other  in  England,  built,  indeed, 
on  the  same  system,  but  from  a selection  of  its  milder  features,  and  converted  by 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare  into  one  of  the  most  lovely  creations  of  a sportive 
imagination.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  success  of  our  bard  in  expanding  and 
colouring  the  germs  of  Gothic  fairyism;  in  assigning  to  its  tiny  agents  new  attri- 
butes and  powers  ; and  in  clothing  their  ministration  with  the  most  light  and  ex- 
quisite imagery,  that  his  portraits,  in  all  their  essential  parts,  have  descended  to 
us  as  indissolubly  connected  with,  and  indeed  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  forming 
our  ideas  of  the  fairy  tribe. 

The  canvas,  it  is  true,  which  he  stretched,  has  been  since  expanded,  and  new 
groups  have  been  introduced;  but  the  outline  and  the  mode  of  colouring  which 
he  employed,  have  been  invariably  followed.  It  is,  in  short,  to  his  picture  of  the 
fairy  world,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  “Nymphidia"  of  Drayton;*  the  “ Robin 
Goodfellow”  of  Jonson;f  the  miniatures  of  Fletcher  and  Browne;};  the  full-length 
portraits  of  Herrick  ;§  the  sly  allusions  of  Corbet,  " and  the  spirited  and  pictu- 
resque sketches  of  Milton. ff 

To  Shakspeare,  therefore,  as  the  remodeller,  and  almost  the  inventor  of  our 
fairy  system,  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  addressed  the  elegant  compliment 
which  Browne  has  paid  to  Occlevc,  certainly  inappropriate  as  applied  to  that 
rugged  imitator  of  Chaucer,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  powers  of  our 
bard,  and  delightfully  expressive  of  what  we  may  conceive  would  be  the  gratitude, 
were  such  testimony  possible,  of  these  children  of  his  playful  fancy: — 


“ Many  time' a he  hath  been  scene 
W ith  the  faeries  on  the  greene. 

And  to  them  his  pipe  did  sound 
As  they  danced  in  a round  ; 

Mickle  solace  would  they  make  him, 
And  at  midnight  often  wake  him  ; 
And  convey  him  from  his  roome 
To  a fielde  of  yellow  hrooiue. 

Or  into  the  ineadowes  where 


Mints  perfume  the  gentle  aire. 

And  where  Flora  spreads  her  treasure, 
There  they  would  heginn  their  measure. 
If  it  chanc'd  night's  sable  shrowds 
Mu  filed  Cynthia  up  in  clouds, 

Safely  home  they  then  would  see  him, 
And  from  hreakes  and  quagmires  free  him. 
There  are  few  such  swaiues  as  he 
* Now  a days  for  harmonie.”^ 


* This  beautiful  and  highly  fanciful  poem  could  not  certainly  have  been  written  before  1605;  for  the 
Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes,  which  was  first  published  in  Spain  during  the  above  year,  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  stanras  ; aud  Mr.  Maloue  thinks  that  the  curliest  edition  of  the  Nymphidia  was  printed 

in  1619. 

t Peek  attributes  this  song  to  Ben  Jonson  ; and  Percy  observes,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended for  some  masque. — Reliques,  vol.  iii.  p.  203.  ed.  1594. 

t See  Fletcher’s  Faithfull  Shepherdess,  ana  Browne’s  Britannia’s  Pastorals. 

§ Herrick,  as  I have  observed  in  a former  work,  seems  more  particularly  to  have  delighted  in  drawing  the 
manners  and  eottutne  of  the  fairy  world. — He  has  devoted  several  of  his  most  elaborate  poena  to  these 
sportive  creations  of  fancy.  Under  the  titles  of  The  Fairy  Temple,  Oberon'a  Palace,  The  Fairy  Queen, 
aud  Oberon’s  Feast,  a variety  of  curious  and  minute  imagery  is  appositely  introduced — Literary  Hours,  - 
3d  edit.  vol.  iii,  p.  85  To  these  may  be  added  another  elegantly  descriptive  piece,  entitled,  King  Obe- 
ron'a Apparel,  written  by  Sir  John  Mennis,  and  published  in  The  Musarum  Delieia?,  or  The  Muses  Re- 
creation, 1666 

•*  In  his  political  ballad  entitled  The  Fairies  Farewell. 

Vide  L ’Allegro,  and  the  occasional  sketches  in  Paradise  Lost  and  Corous. 

See  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eglogue  1.  Chalmers’s  English  Poets,  vol.  vi.  p.  315.  col.  2. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

\ 

Observations  on  Romeo  and  Juliet ; on  tit#  Taming  of  the  Shrew:  on  Th>  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona; on  King  Richard  the  Third  ; on  King  Richard,  the  Stroud ; on  King  Henry  the  Fourth , 
Farts  First  and  Second;  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  uiid  oil  Hamlet— Dissertation  oil  tbo 
Agency  of  Spirits  aud  Apparitions , ami  on  llic  Ghost  m Hamlet. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  chronoloeieal  series  of  our  author's  plays,  we 
must  ever  hold  in  mind,  that,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  a choice  of  proba- 
bilities is  before  us,  and  that,  whilst  weighing  their  preponderant  , the  slightest 
additional  circumstance,  so  equally  are  they  sometimes  balanced,  may  turn  the 
scale.  It  appears  to  us,  that  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  will  he  found  to  point  out, 
more  accurately  than  hitherto,  the  precise  |>eriod  to  which  the  lirst  sketch  of  the 
following  tragedy  may  1)0  ascribed. 

7.  Romeo  ami  J i met:  1.093.  The  passage  in  this  play  on  which  the  com- 
mentators have  chiefly  relied  for  the  establishment  of  their  respective  dates,  runs 
thus : — 

M Nurse.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 

ComeLam mas-eve  at  night,  shall  site  (Juliet)  he  fourteen. 

That  shall  she,  marry  : i remember  it  well. 

’1  is  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  gears  ; 

And  she  was  wean'd,— l never  shall  forget  it, — 

For  then  she  could  stand  alone  ; nay,  by  the  rood, 

She  could  have  run  aud  waddled  all  about.”  Act  i.’se.  3. 

building  on  Shakspe, ire’s  usual  custom  of  alluding  lo  Ihe  events  of  his  own 
time,  and  transferring  them  to  the  scene  and  jicriod  of  tho  piece  on  which  he 
happened  to  be  engaged,  Mr.  Tyrwliitt  with  much  probability  conjectured,  that 
the  poet,  in  these  lines,  had  in  view  the  earthquake  which,  according  to  Stowe,* 
and  Gabriel  Harvey,  look  place  in  England  on  the  6th  of  April,  1580;  but  then, 
relying,  unfortunately  too  much,  on  Ihe  computation  of  the  good  nurse,  he  hastily 
concludes,  tluit  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  a part  of  it  at  least,  was  written  in  1591. 

Mr.  Malone,  after  admitting  the  inference  of  Mr.  Tyrwliitt,  adds  another  con- 
jecture, that  the  foundation  of  this  play  might  hi1  laid  in  1591,  and  linished  at  a 
subsequent  period,  which  period  he  has  assigned  in  his  chronology  to  the  rear 
1595. 

Lastly,  Mr!  Chalmers,  principally  because  Shakspearc  appears  to  have  borrowed 
some  imagery  in  the  tilth  act,  from  Daniel’s  “ Complaint  of  Rosamond,”  which 
was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  4th  of  February,  159g,  has  ascribed  the 
lirst  sketch  of  Romeo  ami  Juliet  lo  the  spring-time  of  the  same  year. 

Now,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  as  to  Shakspearc’s  reference  to  the 
earthquake  of  1580,  a little  attention  to  the  lines  which  the  poet  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  garrulous  nurse,  will  convince  us  that  these  gentlemen  are  alike  mis- 
take'll in  their  chronological  calculations. 

The  nurse  in  the  lirst  place  tells  us,  that  Juliet  was  within  liltle  more  than  a 
fortnight  of  being  fourteen  years  old,  an  assertion  in  which  she  could  not  he  in- 
correct, as  it  is  corroborated  by  Lady  Capulet,  who  thinks  her  daughter,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  age,  fit  tor  marriage.  In  the  next  place  she  informs  tis  that  Juliet 
was  weaned  on  the  day  of  the  earthquake,  aud  as  she  could  then  stand  and  run 
alone,  we  must  conceive  her  to  have  been  at  this  period  at  least  a twelvemonth 


* Sic  M'Wc’s  Chronicle, aid  Gabriel  Harvcj’s  Letter  in  the  Preface  ta  Spenser’^  Works,  edit.  ld/9. 
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old ; and  thirdly,  and  immediately  afterwards  we  are  told,  with  a contradiction 
which  assigns  to  Juliet  but  the  age  of  twelve, — 

W Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  miscalculation  of  eleven  for  thirteen 
years,  was  intended  as  a characteristic  feature  of  the  superannuated  nurse,  and  that, 
assuming  the  era  of  1580  as  the  epoch  meant  to  be  conveyed  in  the  allusion  to 
the  earthquake  at  Verona,  the  composition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  must  be  allotted, 
not  to  the  years  1591,  1592,  or  1595,  but  to  the  year  1593. 

It  appears  somewhat  singular,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Malone,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  should  have  given  a place  in  his  Chronology  not  to  the  first  sketch  of  this 
play,  but  to  a supposed  completion  of  it  in  1595 ; more  especially  when  we  find, 
from  his  own  words,  that  this,  like  several  other  dramas  of  our  bard,  was  gra- 
dually and  successively  improved,  and  that,  though  first  printed  in  1597,  it  was 
not  filled  up  and  completed  as  we  now  have  it,  until  1599,  when  a second  edition 
was  published. 

Some  surprise  also  must  be  excited  by  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers 
to  date  the  first  sketch  of  this  tragedy  in  the  spring  of  1592.  Of  these  the  first, 
he  remarks,  “ is  plainly  an  allusion  to  the  Faerie  Quocne,  the  three  first  books  of 
which  were  published  in  1590;  and  which  was  continually  present  in  our  poet’* 
mind;  Mercutio,  in  his  airy  and  satiric  speech,  cries  out, — 

**  O,  then,  I see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  is  the  fairies  midwife ; and  she  comes. 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman 

forgetting,  that  between  the  popular  fairies,  the  tiny  elves,  of  Shakspeare,  and  the 
allegorical  fairies  of  Spenser,  there  is  not  the  smallest  similarity,  not  even  a point 
in  contact.  The  second,  drawn  from  the  imitation  of  Daniel,  has  been  noticed 
above,  and  might  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  probability  be  assigned  for  its  date  in 
1593  as  in  the  year  preceding. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suppose,  from  a late  communication  by  Mr.  Haslewood, 
that  this  play  was  not  altogether  founded  on  Arthur  Broke’s  “ Tragicall  Historyo 
of  Romeus  and  Juliet,”  but  partly  ou  a theatrical  exhibition  of  the  same  story 
which  had  taken  place  anterior  to  1562;  for  in  a copy  of  Broke’s  poem  of  this  date 
in  the  Collection  of  the  Rev.  H.  White,  of  the  Close,  Lichfield,  occurs  an  address 
“ To  the  Reader,”  not  found  in  Mr.  Capell's  impression  of  1562,  and  omitted  in 
the  edition  of  1577,  which  closes  with  the  following  curious  piece  of  information : 
— “ Though  I saw,”  observes  Broke,  speaking  in  reference  to  his  story,  “ the 
same  argument  lately  set  forth  on  the  stage  with  more  commendation,  then  I ran 
looke  for  (being  there  much  better  set  for  then  I have  or  can  doe),  yet  the  same 
matter  penned  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  ly  ke  good  effect,  if  the  readers  do  brynge  with 
them  lyke  good  myndes,  to  consider  it,  which  hath  the  more  incouragcd  me  to 
publishe  it,  suche  as  it  is.”* 

Here  we  find  three  important  circumstances  announced:  that  a play  on  this 
subject  had,  previous  to  1562,  been  set  forth  with  no  little  preparation;  that  it 
contained  the  same  argument  and  matter  with  the  Tragical  History,  and  that  it 
had  been  well  received  and  productive  of  a good  effect!  Thirty  years,  conse- 
quently, before  Shakspeare’s  tragedy  appeared,  had  the  stage  been  familiar  with 
this  pathetic  tale. 

* British  Bibliographer,  sol.  ii.  p.  115. — The  lillc,  which  is  wanting  in  Mr.  Capell’s  copy  of  166S,  is  thus 
given  by  Mr.  Haslcwood : — 

M The  Tragical!  Historye  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  written  first  in  Italian  by  Bandell,  and  nowe  in  Englishe 
by  Ar.  Br.  In  edibus  Richardi  Tottelli.  Cum  Priuilegio.  (Col.)  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletc  *trele 
within  Temblc  barre,  at  the  sigue  of  the  hand  aud  starre,  by  Richard  Touil)  the  xix  day  of  November. 
An  do.  1562." 

•J*  “Sleevens,”  remarks  Mr.  Haslewood,  “ in  a note  prefixed  to  the  play,  ralhpr  prophetically  observes, 
* we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  discoveries  relative  to  the  originals  of  our  author's  dramatic  pieces 

33 
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The  play  therefore,  as  well  as  the  metrical  history  of  Broke,  must  have  departed, 
in  its  catastrophe,  from  the  story  of  Luigi  da  Porta,  in  which  Juliet  awakens 
from  her  trance  before  the  death  of  Romeo.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  play 
misled  the  English  translator,  and  both  Shakspeare;  for  it  is  remarkable  that 
Broke,  who  pretends  to  translate  from  Bandello,  has  deserted  his  supposed  original, 
which,  with  regard  to  the  denouement,  as  in  every  thing  else,  precisely  copies  Da 
Porta,  who,  it  would  seeem,  had  the  honour  of  improving  on  a preceding  writer 
by  the  introduction  of  this  novel  and  affecting  incident. 

“ The  origin  of  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  observes  Mr.  Dunlop,  “ has  generally  been 
referred  to  the  Oiulelta  of  Luigi  da  Porta.  Of  this  tale  Mr.  Douce  has  attempted  to  trace  the 
origin  as  far  back  as  the  Greek  romance  by  Xenophon  Ephrsius ; but  when  it  is  considered  that 
this  work  was  not  published  in  the  lifetime  of  Luigi  da  Porta,  I do  not  tbink  the  resemblance  so 
strong  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  was  seen  by  that  novelist.  His  Oiulelta  is  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  thirty-second  novel  of  Massucio,  which  must  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  celebrated  drama  of  Shakspeare,  though  it  has  escaped,  as  far  as  I know, 
the  notice  of  his  numerous  commentators.  In  the  story  of  Massucio,  a young  gentleman,  who 
resided  in  Sienna,  is  privately  married  by  a friar  to  a lady  of  the  same  place,  of  whom  he  was 
deeply  enamoured.  Mariotto,  the  husband,  is  forced  to  fly  from  his  country,  on  account  of  having 
killed  one  of  bis  fellow  - citizens  in  a squabble  in  the  streets.  Ad  interview  takes  place  between  him 
and  his  wife  before  the  separation.  After  the  departure  of  Mariotto,  Oianozza,  the  bride,  is 
pressed  by  her  friends  to  marry  : she  discloses  her  perplexing  situation  to  the  friar,  by  whom  the 
nuptial  ceremony  had  been  performed.  He  gives  her  a soporific  powder,  wbicb  she  drinks  dis- 
solved in  water ; and  the  effect  of  this  narcotic  is  so  strong  that  she  is  believed  to  be  dead  by  her 
friends,  and  interred  according  to  custom.  The  accounts  of  her  death  reach  her  husband  in 
Alexandria,  whither  he  had  fled  before  the  arrival  of  a special  messenger,  who  had  been  dispatched 
by  the  friar  to  acquaint  him  with  the  real  posture  of  affairs.  Mariotto  forthwith  returns  in  despair 
to  his  own  country,  and  proceeds  to  lament  over  the  tomb  of  his  bride.  Before  Ibis  lime  she  had 
recovered  Irom  her  lethargy,  and  had  set  out  for  Alexandria  in  quest  of  her  husband,  who  mean- 
while is  apprehended  and  executed  for  the  murder  he  had  formerly  committed.  Giannoxza,  finding 
be  was  not  in  Egypt,  returns  to  Sienna,  and,  learning  his  unhappy  fate,  retires  to  a convent, 
where  she  soon  after  dies.  The  catastrophe  here  is  different  from  the  novel  of  Luigi  da  Porta 
and  the  drama  of  Shakspeare,  but  there  is  a perfect  correspondence  in  the  preliminary  incidents. 
The  tale  of  Massucio  was  written  about  1470,  which  was  long  prior  to  the  age  of  Luigi  da  Porta, 
who  died  in  1531,  or  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  to  whom  some  have  attributed  the  greater  part  of  the 
composition.”  * 

With  the  exception  of  the  incident  which  distinguishes  the  close  of  the  story  as 
related  by  Luigi  da  Porta,  Shakspeare  has  worked  up  the  materials  which  pre- 
ceded his  drama  with  the  most  astonishing  effect ; and  by  the  beauty  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  justness  of  his  delineation,  and  the  felicity  of  his  language,  he  has 


true:  a play  founded  on  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  appearing  on  the  stage  ‘with  commendation,’ 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Shaksiicnrc,  is  a new  discovery  for  the  commentators.” 

To  the  notices  afforded  us  nv  the  Commentators  on  Shaknitcare,  of  the  popularity  of  the  story  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  may  be  added  the  following,  collected  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Haslewood.  The  first  is  from 
**  The  Pleasant  fable  of  Hermaphrodilus  and  Salmucis,  by  T.  Peend,  Gent,  With  a morall  in  English 
Verse.  Anno  Domini  1665,  Meuse  Dcccmbris.  (Col.)  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletc  street  beneath  the 
Couduyt,  at  the  sygue  of  S.  John  Eu&ngeliste,  by  Thomas  Colwell.  Oct.  24  leaves.” 

“ And  Juliet,  Romeiis  jongo, 
for  bewty  did  embrace. 

Yet  dyd  hys  manhode  well  agree, 
unto  hys  worthy  grace 

On  which  lines  occurs  the  following  note,  at  the  end  of  the  poem  : — 44  Juliet.  A noble  maiden  of  the  cytye 
Verona  in  ItAlye,  whyche  loued  Rometis,  eldest  sonne  of  the  laorde  Monlesche,  and  beiuge  pryuely  mnryed 
together : he  at  last  noy  soiled  byinselfe  for  loue  of  her.  She  for  sorowe  of  his  deathe,  slewc  her  selfe  in 
the  same  tombe,  with  hys  dagger.”— Brit.  Bibliographer,  vol,  ii.  p.  344.347,  3*19. 

The  second  instance  is  from  a work  entitled  44  Philotimiis.  The  VVarre  betwixt  Nature  nnd  Fortune. 
Compiled  by  Brian  Melbanekc  Student  in  Ciraies  Inne.  Palladi  virtutis  famula.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Roger  Wattle,  dwelling  neere  unto  Holborne  Conduit  at  the  signe  of  the  Talbot,  1583.”  4to.  p.  226 
44  Nowe  Priam*  sOue  give  place,  thy  Helen's  hew  is  stainde.  O Troylus,  weepe  no  more,  fat  re  Creased 
thy nc  is  lothlyc  fowle.  Ndr  Hercules  thou  haste  cause  to  vaunt  for  thy  swctc  Omphale  : nor  Romeo  thou 
hast  cause  to  weepe  for  Juliets  louse &c. — Brit.  Bibliographer,  vol.  ii.  p.  438,  444. 

* The  History  of  Fiction,  vol.  ii.  p.  329—341  1st  edit. 
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drawn  the  most  glowing,  pathetic,  and  interesting  picture  of  disastrous  love  which 
the  world  has  yet  contemplated. 

We  perceive  the  highest  tone  of  enthusiasm,  combined  with  the  utmost  purity, 
fidelity,  and  tenderness,  pervading  every  stage  of  the  intercourse  between  Romeo 
and  Juliet:  and,  elevated  as  they  are,  to  an  almost  perfect  ideal  representation  of 
the  inlluence  of  love,  so  much  of  actual  nature  is  interwoven  with  every  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings,  that  our  sympathy  irresistibly  augments  with  the  progress 
of  the  fable,  and  becomes  at  length  almost  overwhelming.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
force  of  the  appeal  which  the  poet  makes  to  the  heart  in  this  bewitching  drama, 
that,  were  it  not  relieved  by  the  occasional  intervention  of  lighter  emotions,  the 
effect  would  be  truly  painful ; hut,  with  his  wonted  fertility  of  resource,  our  author 
has  effected  this  purpose  in  a manner,  which,  while  it  heightens  by  the  power  of 
contrast,  at  the  same  lime  diversifies  the  picture,  and  exhilarates  the  mind.  Every 
hue  of  many-coloured  life,  the  effervescence  of  hope,  and  the  hushed  repose  of 
disappointment,  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  withered  aspect  of  age,  the  intoxica- 
tion of  rapture,  and  the  bitterness  of  grief,  the  scintillations  of  wit,  and  the  speech- 
less agonies  of  despair,  tears  and  smiles,  groans  and  laughter,  are  so  blended  in 
the  texture  of  this  pieco,  as  to  produce  the  necessary  relief,  without  disturbing  the 
union  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  or  impairing,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  gra- 
dually augmenting  interest  which  accompanies  the  hapless  lovers  to  their  tomb. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  opposed  to  each  other,  and  to  the  youthful 
victims  of  the  drama,  than  the  characters  ofMercutio,  Friar  Lawrence,  and  tho 
Nurse;  yet  the  brilliancy  and  gaiety  of  the  first,  the  philosophic  dignity  of  the 
second,  and  the  humorous  garrulity  of  the  third,  while  they  afford  a welcome  re- 
pose to  our  feelings,  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  to  the  full 
display  of  those  scenes  of  terror  and  distress  which  alternately  freeze  and  melt  the 
heart,  to  the  last  syllable  of  this  sweet  and  mournful  tale. 

Numerous  as  have  been  its  relators,  who  has  told  it  like  our  matchless  hard? 

"It  was  reserved  For  Shakspcare,"  remarks  Schlegel,  In  a tone  of  the  finest  enthusiasm,  “Id 
unite  purity  of  heart  and  the  glow  of  imagination,  sweetness  and  dignity  of  manners  and  passionate 
violence, 'in  one  ideal  picture.  By  the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  it,  it  has  become  a 
glorious  song  of  praise  on  that  inexpressible  feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul,  and  gives  to  it  Its 
highest  suhlimity,  and  which  elevates  even  the  senses  themselves  into  soul,  and  at  the  same  lime 
is  a melancholy  elegy  on  its  frailly,  from  its  own  nature,  and  external  circumstances ; at  once  the 
deification  and  the  burial  of  love.  It  appears  here  like  a heavenly  spark  that,  descending  to  the 
earth,  is  converted  into  a flash  of  lightning,  by  which  mortal  creatures  are  almost  in  the  same 
moment  set  on  fire  and  consumed.  Whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in  the  odour  of  a southern 
spring,  languishing  in  the  sung  of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous  in  the  first  opening  of  the  rose, 
is  breathed  into  this  poem,  lint  even  more  rapidly  than  the  earliest  blossoms  of  youth  and  beauty 
•lecay,  it  hurries  on  from  the  first  llmidly-bold  declaration  of  love  and  modest  return,  to  the  most 
unlimited  passion,  to  an  irrevocable  union  ; then,  amidst  alternating  storms  of  rapture  and 
despair,  to  the  death  of  the  two  lovers,  who  still  appear  enviable  as  their  love  survives  them,  and 
as  by  (heir  death  they  hove  obtained  a triumph  over  every  separating  power.  The  sweetest  and 
the  bitterest,  love  and  hatred,  festivity  and  dark  forebodings,  tender  embraces  and  sepulchres, 
the  fulness  oflifeand  self-annihilation,  are  all  here  brought  close  to  each  other;  and  all  these 
contrasts  are  So  blended  in  the  harmonious  and  wonderful  work,  into  a unity  of  impressions,  that 
the  echo  which  the  whole  leaves  behind  in  the  mind,  resembles  a single  but  endless  sigh."  * 

8.  TnE  Taming  of  the  Shrf.w  : 1594.  Nothing  appearing  to  invalidate  tho 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Malone,  that  this  was  one  of  our  author’s  earliest  plays,  we 
have  adhered  to  his  chronology;  for  the  lilies  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  order 
to  establish  a posterior  date, 

“ ’Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
'To  come  to  Padua,"  ike. 


* A Course  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature.  By  Augustus  William  Schlegel.  Translated 
from  the  original  German,  by  John  Black.  8*0.  2 vols  1815.  vol  i.  p.  187,  188. 
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would,  if  there  he  any  weight  in  this  instance,  procure  a similar  assignment,  as 
to  time,  for  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  where  we  find  a like  prohibition  of  intercourse: — 

“ If  any  Syracusan  born 

Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

yet  no  one,  in  consequence  of  such  a passage,  has  entertained  an  idea  of  ascribing 
this  comedy  to  the  year  1508. 

The  outline  of  the  induction  to  this  drama  may  be  traced,  as  Mr.  Douce  observes, 
through  many  intermediate  copies,  to  the  “ Sleeper  Awakened”  of  the  Arabian 
Nights ; but  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  immediate  source  of  this  prelude,  both 
to  the  anonymous  author  of  the  old  Tamiug  of  a Shrew,  and  to  Shakspeare  him- 
self, was  the  story-book  said  by  Warton  to  have  been  once  in  the  possession  of 
Collins  the  poet,  a collection  of  short  comic  tales,  “ set  forth  by  mayster  Ri- 
chard Edwards,  mayster  of  her  Majesties  revels,”  in  the  year  1570. 

From  whatever  source,  however,  this  apologue  may  have  been  directly  taken, 
we  cannot  but  feel  highly  indebted  to  Shakspeare  for  its  conversion  into  a lesson 
of  exquisite  moral  irony,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  unfolds  his  wonted  richness 
of  humor,  and  minute  delineation  of  character.  The  whole,  indeed,  is  conducted 
with  such  lightness  and  frolic  spirit,  with  so  many  happy  touches  of  risible  sim- 
plicity, yet  chastised  by  so  constant  an  adherence  to  nature  and  verisimilitude,  as 
to  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive  sketches. 

So  admirably  drawn  is  the  character  of  Sly,  that  we  regret  to  find  the  inter- 
locution of  the  group  before  whom  the  piece  is  supposed  to  be  performed,  has 
been  dropped  by  our  author  after  the  close  of  the  first  scene  of  the  play. 
Here  we  behold  the  jolly  tinker  nodding,  and,  at  length,  honestly  exclaiming, 
“ Would't  were  done!”  and,  though  the  integrity  of  the  representation  require 
that  he  should  finally  return  to  his  former  state,  the  transformation,  as  before, 
being  effected  during  his  sleep,  yet  we  hear  no  more  of  this  truly  comic  per- 
sonage; whereas  in  the  spurious  play,  he  is  frequently  introduced  commenting 
on  the  scene,  is  carried  off  the  stage  fast  asleep,  and,  on  the  termination  of 
the  drama,  undergoes  the  necessary  metamorphosis. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  either  that  our  bard's  continuation  of  the  induction 
has  been  unaccountably  lost,  or  that  he  trusted  the  remainder  of  Sly’s  part  to 
the  improvisatory  ingenuity  of  the  performers ; or,  what  is  more  likely,  that  they 
were  instructed  to  copy  a certain  portion  of  what  had  been  written,  for  this  sub- 
ordinate division  of  the  tinker’s  character,  by  the  author  of  the  elder  play.  Some 
of  the  observations,  indeed,  of  Sly,  as  given  by  the  writer  of  this  previous  come- 
dy, are  incompatible  with  the  fable  and  dramatis  person®  of  Shakspeare’s  pro- 
duction ; and  have,  consequently,  been  very  injudiciously  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope; 
but  there  are  two  passages  which,  with  the  exception  of  but  two  names,  are  not 
only  accordant  with  our  poet’s  prelude,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  its  completion. 
Shakspeare,  as  we  have  seen,  represents  Sly  as  nodding  at  the  end  of  the  first 
scene;  and  the  parts  of  the  anonymous  play  to  which  we  allude,  are  those  wlierb 
the  nobleman  orders  the  sleeping  tinker  to  be  put  into  his  own  apparel  again, 
and  where  he  awakens  in  this  garb,  and  believes  the  whole  to  have  been  a dream ; 
the  only  alterations  required  in  this  finale,  being  the  omission  of  the  Christian 
appellative  Sim,  and  the  conversion  of  Tapster  into  Hostess.  These  few  lines 
were,  most  probably,  those  which  Shakspeare  selected  as  a necessary  accompani- 
ment to  his  piece,  from  the  old  drama  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1590;* 
and  these  lines  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  notes  in  all  the  modern  editions, 
and,  though  distinguished  as  borrowed  property,  should  be  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  text,  -j- 

* “ I suspect,”  says  Mr.  Malone,  “ that  the  anonymous  Taming  of  a Shrew  was  written  about  the  year 
1S90,  either  by  George  Peek*  or  Robert  Greene.” 

■j"  “A  very  droll  print  of  village  society,”  observes  Mr  Felton,  “might  be  taken”  from  this  interlude. 
“It  might  represent  this  worthy  tinker,  at  Marian  Hacket'e  of  Wineot,  with  Stephen  Sly,  Old  John  S' apt 
o'  th'  Green,  Peter  Turf , ami  Henry  Pimpemell , not  as  smoking  their  pipes,  (m  scarce  at  that  day  m- 
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As  to  the  play  itself,  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  its  action,  the  skilful  connec- 
tion of  its  double  plot,  and  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  its  principal  characters, 
must  for  ever  ensure  its  popularity.  There  is,  indeed,  a depth  and  breadth  of 
colouring  in  its  execution,  a boldness  and  prominency  of  relief,  which  may  be 
thought  to  border  upon  coarseness;  but  the  result  has  been  an  elfect  equally 
powerful  and  interesting,  though  occasionally,  as  the  subject  demanded,  some- 
what glaring  and  grotesque. 

Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Grumio,  the  most  important  personages  of  the  play, 
are  consistently  supported  throughout,  and  their  peculiar  features  touched  and 
brought  forward  with  singular  sharpness  and  spirit;  the  wild,  fantastic  humour 
of  the  first,  the  wayward  and  insolent  demeanour  of  the  second,  contrasted  with 
the  meek,  modest,  and  retired  disposition  of  her  sister,  together  with  the  inex- 
tinguishable wit  and  drollery  of  the  third,  form  a picture,  at  once  rich,  varied, 
and  pre-eminently  diverting. 

9.  The  Two  Gesti.emen  of  Vjbbona  : 1595.  There  can  he  little  doubt  that 
the  episode  of  Felisnicna,  in  the  “ Diana  of  George  of  Monteuiayor, " was  the 
source  whence  the  principal  part  of  the  plot  of  this  play  has  been  taken;  for, 
though  the  Translation  of  Bartholomew  Yong  was  not  published  until  1598,  it 
appears  from  the  translator's  “ Preface  to  divers  learned  Gentlemen,”  that  it  had 
been  completed  in  the  year  1582;  “it  hath  lyen  by  me  finished,”  he  says, 
“Horace's  ten  and  six  yeeres  more,”  a declaration  which  renders  it  very  probable, 
that  the  manuscript  may  have  been  circulated  among  his  friends,  and  the  more 
striking  parts  impressed  upon  their  memory.  But  we  are  further  informed,  in 
this  very  preface,  that  a partial  but  excellent  version  of  the  Diana  had  preceded 
his  labours : — 

“Welt  might  I,”  tayi  Vong,  “have  excused  these  paines.  if  onelj  Edward  Paslon,  Esquier, 
who  hcerc  and  there  for  his  own  pleasure,  as  I understand,  hath  aptly  turned  out  of  Spanisli  into 
isuglish  some  leaves  that  liked  him  best,  had  also  made  an  absolute  and  complete  Translation  of 
all  the  Parts  of  Diana  : the  which,  for  his  travel!  in  that  eounlrey,  and  great  know  ledge  in  that 
language,  accompanied  with  other  learned  and  good  parts  in  him,  had  of  all  others,  that  ever  1 
heard  translate  these Bookes.  prooved  the  rarest  and  worthiest  to  be  embraced."  We  also  learn 
from  Dr.  Farmer,  that  the  Diana  was  translated  two  or  three  years  before  1598,  by  one  Thomas 
Wilson ; but,  he  adds,  “ this  work,  I am  persuaded,  was  never  published  entirely  ; perhaps  some 
parts  of  it  were,  or  Ihe  talc  might  have  been  translated  by  others.” 

These  intimations  sufficiently  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  Shakspearc  may  have 
become  familiar  with  this  portion  of  the  Spanish  romance,  anterior  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Yong’s  version  in  1598;  indeed  so  closely  does  the  story  of  I’roteus  and 
Julia  correspond  with  the  episode  of  Montemayor,  that  Shakspeare’s  obligations 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

“ He  has  copied  the  original,”  as  Mr.  Dunlop  observes,  “in  some  minute  particulars,  which 
clearly  evince  the  source  from  w hich  the  drama  has  been  derived.  As  for  example,  in  the  tetter 
which  Proteus  addresses  to  Julia,  her  rejection  or  it  when  offered  by  her  waiting-maid,  and  the 
device  by  which  she  afterwards  attempts  to  procure  a persual.  (Act.  i.  sc.  2.)  In  several  pas- 
sages, indeed,  the  dramatist  lias  copied  the  language  of  the  pastoral.”  * 

This  play,  though  betraying  marks  of  negligence  and  haste,  especially  towards 
its  termination,  is  yet  a most  pleasing  and  instructive  composition.  There  is 
scarcely  a page  of  it,  indeed,  that  is  not  pregnant  with  some  just  and  useful 
maxim,  and  we  stand  amazed  at  the  blind  and  tasteless  decisions  of  llanmer, 
Theobald,  and  Upton,  who  not  only  disputed  the  authenticity  of  this  drama,  but 
condemned  it  as  a very  inferior  production. 

So  far  are  these  opinions,  however,  from  having  any  just  foundation,  that  we 
may  safely  assert  the  peculiar  style  of  Shakspeare  to  be  vividly  impressed  on  all 


traduced),  but  drinking  their  ate  in  wtont-ju'ji  " — Imperfect  Ilintv  towards  a New  Edition  of  Shakspcare, 
part  i.  p.  91. 

* History  of  Fiction,  1st.  edit.  rol.  iii.  p 131. 
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the  parts  of  this  drama,  whether  serious  or  comic ; and  as  to  its  aphoristic 
wealth,  it  may  lie  truly  said,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  “it  abounds  with  yvop <u 
beyond  most  of  his  plays,  and  few  have  more  lines  or  passages,  which,  singly 
considered,  are  eminently  beautiful." 

But  besides  this,  justice  requires  of  us  to  remark,  that  there  is  a romantic  and 
pathetic  cast,  both  of  sentiment  and  character,  throughout  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  this  production,  which  lias  given  to  them  a peculiar  charm.  The  delineation  of 
Julia  in  particular,  from  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  her  disposition,  the  ill  re- 
quital of  her  attachment,  and  the  hazardous  disguise  which  she  assumes,  must  be 
confessed  to  excite  the  tenderest  emotions  of  sympathy.  This  is  a character,  in- 
deed, which  Shakspeare  has  delighted  to  embody,  and  which  he  has  further  deve- 
loped in  the  lovely  and  fascinating  portraits  of  Viola  and  Imogen,  who,  like  Julia, 
forsaken  or  despised,  are  driven  to  the  same  expedients,  and,  deserting  their  native 
roof,  perform  their  adventurous  pilgrimages  under  similar  modes  of  concealment.* 

A portion  also  of  this  roinantjc  enthusiasm  has  thrown  an  interest  over  the 
characters  of  Sir  Eglamnur  and  Silvia,  and  evanescent  as  the  part  of  the  former 
is,  we  see  enough  of  him  to  regret  that  he  has  not  been  brought  more  forward  on 
the  canvas.  lie  is  represented  as  a gentleman 

“ Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplished,” 

and  when  Silvia,  on  the  eve  of  her  elopement,  solicits  his  assistance,  sho  thus 
addresses  him : 

u Thyself  hast  loved ; and  1 have  hoard  thee  say, 

No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 

As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died, 

Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity.”  Act  »v.  sc.  3. 

Nor  are  the  ludicrous  scenes  less  indicative  of  the  hand  of  Shakspeare,  the  part 
of  Launce,  which  forms  the  chief  source  of  mirth  in  this  play,  being  supported 
throughout  with  undeviating  wit  and  humour,  and  with  an  effect  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  the  comic  dialogue  of  Love’s  Labour's  Lost  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  remark,  that  the  versification  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  is  peculiarly  sweet  and  harmonious,  and  very  happily  corresponds  with 
the  delicacy,  simplicity,  and  tenderness  of  feeling  which  have  so  powerfully  shed 
their  never-failing  fascination  over  many  of  its  serious  scenes.  How  exquisitely, 
for  instance,  does  the  rhythm  of  the  following  lines  coalesce  with  and  expand 
their  sentiment  and  imagery  : — 

“ Julia.  Counsel,  Lucetta  ; gentle  girl,  assist  me  ! 

■ Tell  me  some  good  mean, 

How,  with  my  honour,  I may  undertake 
A journey  to  my  loving  Proteus,”  &.c.  Act  ii.  sc.  7. 

10.-  King  Richard  the  Third:  1595.  It  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malone,  and 
by  which  he  has  been  guided  in  his  chronological  arrangement,  that  this  play, 
and  King  Kichard  the  Second,  were  w ritten,  acted,  registered  and  printed  in  the 
year  1597.  That  they  were  registered  and  published  during  this  year,  we  have 
indisputable  authority  ;-}■  but  that  they  were  written  and  acted  within  the  same 
period,  is  a supposition  without  any  proof,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly 
improbable. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  struck  by  this  incautious  assertion,  of  two  such  plays  being 

• It  is  remarkable,  tlmt  a great  poet  of  the  present  day  bas  exhibited,  in  his  poetical  romances,  an  equal 
attachment  to  this  mode  of  disguise.  1 will  here  also  add,  that  the  compass  of  Knglish  poetry  does  not,  in 
poiot  of  interest,  afford  any  thing  more  stimulating  and  attractive  than  the  Dramas  of  Shakspeare,  the  Ro- 
mance* of  Scott,  and  the  Tales  of  Byron.  % 

f Richard  the  Second  was  entered  on  the  Stationers’  book*,  on  August  29,  1597  ; and  Richard  the  Third 
on  October  20,  1597 ; and  both  printed  the  same  year. 
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written,  acted,  and  published  in  a few  months;  * reflecting  that  Shakspearc, 
impressed  by  the  character  of  Glouestcr,  in  his  play  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  might 
bo  induced  toresumehis  nationaldramas  by  continuing  the  “Historie”  of  Richard, 
to  which  he  might  be  more  immediately  stimulated  by  his  knowledge  that  an  en- 
terlude,  entitled  the  “Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Third,”  had  been  exhibited  in 
1593,  or  1594;  and  ingeniously  surmising  that  Richard  the  Second  was  a subse- 
quent production,  because  it  ushered  in  a distinct  and  concatenated  series  of  his- 
tory, has,  under  this  view  of  the  subject,  given  precedence  to  Richard  the  Third 
in  the  order  of  composition,  and  assigned  its  origin  to  the  year  1595. 

The  description  of  a small  volume  of  Epigrams  by  John  Weever,  in  Mr.  Beloe’s 
Anecdotes  of  Literature,  has  since  confirmed  the  chronology  of  Mr.  Chalmers, 
so  far  as  it  proves  that  one  of  Shakspeare’s  Richards  had  certainly  been  acted  in 
1595. 

The  book  in  question,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Comb,  of  Henley,  and  supposed 
to  be  a unique,  was  published  in  1599,  at  which  period,  according  to  the  date  of 
the  print  of  him  prefixed  by  Cecill,  the  author  was  twenty-three  years  old  , but 
Weever  tells  us,  in  some  introductory  stanzas,  that  when  he  wrote  the  poems 
which  compose  this  volume,  he  was  not  twenty  years  old  ; that  he  was  one 

“ That  twenty  twelve  months  yet  did  tievtr  tuovi,” 

consequently,  these  Epigrams  must  have  been  written  in  1595,  though  not  printed 
before  1599.  They  exhibit  the  following  title:  “ Epigrammes  in  the  oldest  Cut 
and  newest  Fashion.  Atwise  seven  Houres  (in  so  many  Weekes)  Studie.  No 
longer  ( like  the  Fashion  ) not  unlike  to  continue.  The  first  seven,  John  Weever. 
At  London:  printed  by  V.  S.  for  Thomas  Bushell,  and  aro  to  be  sold  at  his  shop, 
at  the  great  North  doore  of  Paules.  1599.  12mo.” 

Of  this  collection  the  twenty-second  Epigram  of  the  fourth  Weekc,  which  we 
have  formerly  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  which  we  shall  now  give  at  length,  is 
addressed 

“AD  GCLIELMUM  S1IAKSPEARE. 

“ Honie-Tongil  Shakspeare,  when  1 saw  thine  issue, 

I swore  Apollo  got  them,  and  none  other, 

Their  rosie-tainted  features  clothed  in  tissue, 

Some  heaven-born  goddess?  said  to  be  their  mother. 

Rose  cheeckt  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses, 

Faire  fire-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  love  her. 

Chaste  Lucretia,  virgine-like  her  dresses, 

Proud  lust-stung  Tarquine  seeking  still  to  prove  her, 

Romeo,  Richard,  more  whose  names  1 know  not, 

Their  sugred  tongues  ami  power  attractive  beauty, 

Say  they  are  saints,  althogh  that  Sts  they  shew  not, 

For  thousand  vowes  to  them  subjective  dutie, 

They  burn  in  love  thy  children  Shakspcare  let  them 
Go  wo  thy  muse  more  nympbish  brood  beget  them."  f 

We  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  “Richard”  of  this  epigram  the  author  meant  to 
imply  the  play  of  Richard  the  Third,  which,  according  to  our  arrangement,  was 
the  immediately  succeeding  tragedy  to  Romeo,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 
promised  by  the  poet  in  the  two  concluding  scenes  of  the  Last  Part  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  a promise  which,  as  we  believe,  was  carried  into  execution  after  an  in- 
terval of  three  years.  £ 

• It  mu»t  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Malone's  u Chronological  Order  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays,”  is  founded, 
not  on  the  period  of  their  publication,  but  on  that  of  their  composition ; it  is  “ an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
order  ia  which  the  Plays  of  Shaksneare  were  written 
+ Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  books,  vol.  vi.  p.  156,  158,  159. 
f The  lines  which  seem  to  imply  the  future  intentions  of  the  poet,  are  these 

M Glo.  Clarence,  beware : thou  keep’st  me  from  the  light ; 

But  I will  sort  a pitchy  day  for  thee  : 

For  I will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies. 

That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life  \ 
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The  character  of  Richard  the  Third,  which  had  been  opened  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  in  the  Concluding  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  is,  in  this  play,  developed  in 
ail  its  horrible  grandeur. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  picture  of  a demoniacal  incarnation,  moulding  the  passions 
and  foibles  of  mankind,  with  super— human  precision,  to  its  own  iniquitous  pur- 
poses. Of  this  isolated  and  peculiar  state  of  being  Richard  himself  seems  sensi- 
ble, when  he  declares — 

I have  no  brother,  I am  like  no  brother: 

Ain!  this  word  love,  which  grey-beards  call  divine, 

He  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me : 1 am  myself  alone.  ” Act  v.  sc.  6. 

From  a delineation  like  this  Milton  must  have  caught  many  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  his  Satanic  portrait.  The  same  union  of  unmitigated  depravitv, 
and  consummate  intellectual  energy,  characterises  both,  and  rentiers  what  wouid 
otherwise  be  loathsome  and  disgusting,  an  object  of  sublimity  and  shuddering  ad- 
miration. 

Richard,  stript  as  he  is  of  all  the  softer  feelings,  and  all  the  common  charities, 
of  humanity,  possessed  of  “ neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear,”  and  loaded  with  every 
dangerous  and  dreadful  vice,  would,  were  it  not  for  his  unconquerable  powers  of 
mind,  be  insufferably  revolting.  But,  though  insatiate  in  his  ambition,  envious, 
and  hypocritical  in  his  disposition,  cruel,  bloody,  and  remorseless  in  all  his  deeds, 
ho  displays  such  an  extraordinary  share  of  cool  and  determined  courage,  such 
alacrity  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  such  constant  self-possession,  such  an  intuitive 
intimacy  with  the  workings  of  the  human  lu-art,  and  such  matchless  skill  in  ren- 
dering them  subservient  to  his  views,  as  so  far  to  subdue  our  detestation  and 
abhorrence  of  his  villanv,  that  we,  at  length,  contemplate  this  fiend  in  human 
shape  with  a mingled  sensation  of  intense  curiosity  and  grateful  terror. 

The  task,  however,  which  Shakspeare  undertook  was,  in  one  instance,  more 
arduous  than  that  which  Milton  subsequently  attempted;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
hateful  constitution  of  Richard’s  moral  characler,  he  had  to  contend  also  against 
the  prejudices  arising  from  personal  deformity,  from  a figure 

“ curtail’d  of  it’s  fair  proportion, 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 

Deform’d,  unlmish'd,  sent  before  it’s  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up;*  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  striking  personal  defects,  which  were  considered,  also, 
as  indicative  of  the  depravity  and  wickedness  of  his  nature,  the  poet  has  contrived, 
through  the  medium  of  the  high  mental  endowments  just  enumerated,  not  only  to 
obviate  disgust,  but  to  excite  extraordinary  admiration. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  detestable  vices  indeed,  in  Richard’s  character, 
his  hypocrisy,  connected,  as  it  always  is,  in  his  person,  with  the  most  profound 
skill  and  dissimulation,  has,  owing  to  the  various  parts  which  it  induces  him  to 
assume,  most  materially  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  play,  both  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  closet.  He  is  one  who  can  “ frame  his  face  to  all  occasions,” 
and  accordingly  appears,  during  the  course  of  his  career,  under  the  contrasted 
forms  of  a subject  and  a monarch,  a politician  and  a wit,  a soldier  and  a suitor,  a 
sinner  and  a saint;  and  in  all  with  such  apparent  ease  and  fidelity  to  nature,  that 


And  (hen  lo  purge  his  fear.  I’ll  be  thy  death. 

King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  nrr  gone : 

Clarence,  thy  lurn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest.” — Henry  VI.  Part  III.  act  ?.  »c.  6. 

Clo.  I’ll  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were  laid; 

For  yet  1 am  not  look’d  on  in  the  world 
This  shoulder  was  ordain’d  so  thick,  to  heave; 

Ami  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my  back  : — 

Work  thou  the  way,— and  thou  shalt  execute,”—  Ibid,  act  v.  ac.  7- 
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while  to  the  explorer  of  the  human  mind  lie  affords,  by  his  penetration  and  address, 
a subject  of  peculiar  interest  and  delight,  he  oilers  to  the  practised  performer  a 
study  well  calculated,  to  call  forth  his  fullest  and  finest  exertions.  He,  therefore, 
whose  histrionic  powers  are  adequate  to  the  just  exhibition  of  this  character,  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession;  and,  consequently, 
the  popularity  of  Richard  the  Third,  notwithstanding  the  moral  enormity  of  its 
hero,  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  versatile  and  con- 
summate hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant  lias  been  embodied  by  the  talents  of  such  mas- 
terly performers  as  Garrick,  Kemble,  Cook,  and  Kean. 

So  overwhelming  and  exclusive  is  the  character  of  Richard,  that  the  compa- 
rative insignificance  of  all  the  other  persons  of  the  drama  may  be  necessarily 
inferred ; they  are  reflected  to  us,  as  it  were,  from  his  mirror,  and  become  more 
or  less  important,  and  more  or  less  developed,  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
them ; so  that  our  estimate  of  their  character  is  entirely  founded  on  his  relativo 
conduct,  through  which  we  may  very  correctly  appreciate  their  strength  or 
weakness. 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  is  in  the  person  of  Queen  Margaret,  w ho, 
apart  from  the  agency  of  Richard,  and  dimly  seen  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
picture,  pours  forth,  in  union  with  the  deep  tone  of  this  tragedy,  the  most  dread- 
ful curses  and  imprecations;  with  such  a wild  and  prophetic  fury,  indeed,  as  to 
involve  the  whole  scene  in  tenfold  gloom  and  horror. 

We  have  to  add  that  the  moral  of  this  play  is  great  and  impressive.  Richard, 
having  excited  a general  sense  of  indignation,  and  a general  desire  of  revenge,  and, 
unaware  of  his  danger  from  liming  lost,  through  familiarity  with  guilt,  all  idea  of 
inoral  obligation,  becomes  at  length  the  victim  of  his  own  enormous  crimes;  he 
falls  not  unvisited  by  the  terrors  of  conscience,  for,  on  the  eve  of  danger  and  of 
death,  the  retribution  of  another  world  is  placed  before  him;  the  spirits  of  those 
whom  he  had  murdered  reveal  the  awful  sentence  of  his  fate,  and  his  bosom 
heaves  with  the  infliction  of  eternal  torture. 

11.  King  Richard  the  Second  : 1596.  Our  great  poet  having  been  induced 
to  improve  and  re-compose  the  Dramatic  History  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  character  of  Gloucester  to  the  close  of  his  usurpation,  in  the  drama  of 
Richard  the  Third,  very  naturally,  from  the  success  which  had  crowned  these 
efforts,  reverted  to  the  prior  part  of  our  national  story  for  fresh  subjects,  and,  led 
by  a common  principle  of  association,  selected  for  the  commencement  of  a new 
series  of  historical  plays,  which  should  form  an  unbroken  chain  with  those  that 
lie  had  previously  written,  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  and  from  the  intimation  of  time,  noticed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  act,  we  are  led  to  coincide  with  this  gentleman  in  assigning 
the  composition  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  year  1596. 

Of  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  young  prince,  Shakspeare  has  given  us  a 
delineation  in  conformity  with  the  general  tone  of  history,  but  heightened  by 
many  exquisite  and  pathetic  touches.  Richard  was  beautiful  in  his  person,  and 
elegant  in  his  manners  ;*  affectionate,  generous,  and  faithful  in  his  attachments, 
and  though  intentionally  neglected  in  his  education,  not  defective  in  his  under- 
standing. Accustomed,  by  his  designing  uncles,  to  the  company  of  the  idle  and 
the  dissipated,  and  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  passions,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  levity,  ostentation,  and  prodigality  should  mark  his  subsequent 
career,  and  should  ultimately  lead  him  to  destruction. 

Though  the  errors  of  his  misguided  youth  are  forcibly  depicted  in  the  drama, 
yet  the  poet  has  reserved  his  strength  for  the  period  of  adversity.  Richard,  de- 

* “This  prince,*1  observes  Mr.  Godwin,  “is  universally  described  to  us  ns  one  of  the  most  beau tifu 
youths  that  was  ever  beheld;  and  from  the  portrait  of  him  still  existing  in  Westminster  Abbey,  however 
imperfect  was  the  art  of  painting  in  that  age,  connoisseurs  have  inferred  that  his  person  was  admirably 
formed,  and  bis  features  cast  in  a mould  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry.  His  appearance  and  manner  were 
highly  pleasing,  and  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  approach  him  without  being  prepossessed  in  his  favour. 
— Life  of  Chaucer,  vol.  iii.  p.  170  8vo  edit. 
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and  that  totally  indecisive,  to  the  very  same  year  which  witnessed  the  compo- 
sition of  its  predecessor,  namely  1596  1 Influenced  by  this  result,  and  by  the  ob- 
servation of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  these  dramas  a ppcar  “to  be  two,  only  because 
they  are  too  long  to  be  one,”  we  have  placed  them  under  the  same  year,  con- 
vinced, with  Mr.  Malone,  that  they  could  not  be  written  before  1596;  and  in- 
duced, from  the  arguments  to  which  he  and  his  immediate  successor  in  chro- 
nological research  have  advanced,  though  with  a different  object,  to  consider  them 
as  not  written  after  that  period.  ' 

The  inimitable  genius  of  Shakspeare  is  no  where  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
construction  of  these  dramas,  w liether  we  consider  the  serious  or  the  comic  parts. 

In  the  former,  which  involve  occurrences  of  the  highest  interest  in  a national 
point  of  view,  the  competition,  and  we  may  say,  the  contrast  between  Percy  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  supported  with  unrivalled  talent  and  discrimination.  Full 
of  a fiery  and  uncontrollable  courage,  mingled  with  a portion  of  arrogance  and 
spleen,  generous,  chivalric,  and  open,  and  breathing  throughout  a lofty  and 
even  sublime  spirit,  Hotspur  appears  before  us  a youthful  model  of  enthusiastic 
and  impetuous  heroism. 

Yet,  noble  and  exciting  as  this  character  must  be  pronounced,  notwithstanding 
the  very  obvious  alloy  of  a vindictive  and  ungovernable  temper,  it  is  completely 
overshadowed  by  that  which  is  attributed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  a result  which 
may,  with  a perfect  conviction  of  certainty,  be  ascribed  to  the  combination  of  two 
very  powerful  causes, — to  the  rare  union,  in  fact,  of  great  and  varied  intellectual 
energy,  with  the  utmost  amiability  of  disposition.  Percy  has  but  the  virtues 
and  accomplishments  of  a military  adventurer,  for  in  society  he  is  boisterous, 
self-willed,  and  unaccommodating;  while  Henry,  to  bravery  equally  gallant  and 
undaunted,  adds  all  the  endearing  arts  of  social  intercourse.  He  is  gay,  witty, 
gentle,  and  good-tempered,  with  such  a high  relish  for  humour  and  frolic  as  to 
lead  him,  through  an  over-indulgence  of  this  propensity,  into  numerous  scenes 
of  dissipation  and  idleness,  and  into  a familiarity  with  persons  admirably  well 
calculated,  it  is  true,  for  the  gratification  of  the  most  fertile  and  comic  imagina- 
tion, but  who,  in  every  moral  and  useful  light,  are  altogether  worthless  and 
degraded. 

From  the  contaminating  influence  of  such  dangerous  connections,  he  is  rescued 
by  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart;  for,  possessing  a clear 
and  unerring  conception  of  the  character  of  FalstatVand  his  associates,  though 
he  tolerate  their  intimacy  from  a reprehensible  love  of  wit  and  humour,  ho 
beholds,  with  a consciousness  of  self-abasement,  the  depravity  of  their  principles, 
and  is  guarded  against  any  durable  injury  or  impression  from  these  dissolute  com- 
panions of  his  sport. 

The  etlect,  howwver,  of  this  temporary  delusion  is  both  in  a moral  and  dramatic 
light  singularly!  striking ; contemned  and  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
surround  him,  little  expectancy  is  entertained,  not  even  by  the  King  himself,  of 
any  permanently  vigorous  or  dignified  conduct  in  his  son  ; for  though  he  has,  more 
than  once,  exhibited  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  however  great,  which  has  > 
called  him  forth,  he  has  immediately  relapsed  into  his  former  wild  and  eccentric 
habits.  When,  therefore,  annihilating  the  gloom  which  has  hitherto  obscured 


acted  in  1599,  a*  an  authority  for  supposing  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  to  have  been  written  in 
1598;  and  it  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  that  both  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  Chalmers  liuve  each  committee^ 
an  error  in  referring  to  this  passage.  It  is  in  Act  v.  sc.  2,  where  Fastidius  Brisk,  in  answer  to  Savioliua, 
hays, — “N<»,  lady,  this  is  a kinsman  to  Justice  Silence,’1  which  Mr.  Malone  has  converted  into  Justice 
Shallow  ; while  Mr.  Chalmers  tells  us,  that  u Ben  Jon  son,  certainly,  alluded  to  the  Justice  Silence  of  this 
play,  in  his  Every  Man  m hit  Humour.” — Vide  Chalmers’s  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  331. 

* 1 have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  Meres,  in  his  List  ot  our  author’s  Plays,  published  in  September, 
1598,  meant  to  include  both  parts  under  his  mention  of  Henry  IV. ; speaking  of  the  poet's  excellence  in 
both  speries  of  dramatic  composition,  he  says,  M for  comedy,  witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  &c.  8tc.  y 
— for  tragedy,  his  Richard  11.  Richard  HI.  Henry  IV.  ; and  had  he  recollected  the  Parts  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  he  would  have  included  them,  also,  under  the  bare  title  of  Henry  Vf. 
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liis  lustre,  and  shaking  olTliis  profligate  companions  like  “dew-drops  from  the 
lion's  inane,”  he  comes  forward,  strong  . in  moral  resolution,  dignified  without 
eflort,  firm  without  ostentation,  and  consistent  without  a sense  of  sacrifice,  a 
denouement  is  produced,  at  once  great,  satisfactory,  and  splendid.* 

If  the  serious  parts  of  these  plays,  however,  be  powerful  and  characteristic,  the 
comic  portion  is  still  more  entitled  to  our  admiration,  being  rich,  original,  and 
varied,  in  a degree  unparalleled  by  any  other  writer. 

There  never  was  a character  drawn,  perhaps,  so  complete  and  individualized  as 
that  of  FalstalT,  nor  one  in  which  so  many  contrasted  qualities  are  rendered 
subservient  to  the  production  of  the  highest  entertainment  and  delight.  In  the 
compound,  however,  is  to  he  found  neither  atrocious  vices,  nor  any  decided  moral 
virtues;  it  is  merely  a tissue,  though  woven  with  matchless  skill,  of  the  agreeable 
and  the  disagreeable,  the  former  so  preponderating  as  to  stamp  the  result  with  the 
power  of  imparting  pleasurable  emotion. 

Sensuality,  under  all  its  forms,  is  the  vice  of  FalstalT ; wit  and  gaiety  arc  his 
virtues. 

As  to  gratify  his  animal  appetites,  therefore,  is  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  his 
being,  every  faculty  of  his  mind  and  body  is  directed  exclusively  to  this  purpose, 
and  he  is  no  further  v icious,  no  further  interesting  and  agreeable  than  may  be 
necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  his  object.  Had  he  succeeded  but  partially  in  the 
attainment  of  his  views,  and  consequently  by  the  means  usually  put  in  practice, 
he  would  have  been  contemptible,  loathsome,  and  disgusting,  but  he  has  succeeded 
to  an  extent  beyond  all  other  men,  and  therefore  by  means  of  an  extraordinary 
kind,  and  which  have  covered  the  fruition  of  his  plans  with  an  adventitious  and 
even  fascinating  lustre. 

The  perfect  Epicurism,  in  short,  which  he  cultivates,  requires  for  the  obtention 
of  its  gratifications  a multitude  of  brilliant  and  attractive  qualifications  ; for,  in 
order  to  run  the  full  career  of  sensual  enjoyment,  associated  as  he  was  with  a 
man  of  high  rank,  and  considerable  mental  powers,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  render  himself  both  highly  acceptable  and  interesting,  that  lie  should 
assume  the  appearance  or  pretend  to  the  possession  of  several  virtues,  and  that  he 
should  be  guilty  of  no  very  revolting  or  disgustful  intemperance. 

To  perform  this  task,  however,  with  unfailing  elfect,  demanded,  on  the  part  of 
FalstalT,  incessant  intellectual  vigour,  and  a perpetual  command  of  temper,  and 
these  Shakspeare  has  bestowed  upon  him  in  their  full  plenitude.  His  wit  is  inex- 
haustible, his  gaiety  and  good-humour  undev  iating,  his  address  shrew'd  and  dis- 
criminating, and,  as  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  associates  is,  to  a certain  extent, 
essential  to  his  enjoyments,  he  endeavours  to  impress  the  prince  with  confidence 
in  his  friendship  and  courage,  his  gratitude  and  fidelity,  and  to  impose  on  his 
equals  and  inferiors  a sense  of  his  military  and  political  importance.  It  is  also 
requisite  that,  though  an  incorrigible  lover  of  wine,  of  dainty  fare,  and  of  all 
libidinous  delights,  he  should  exhibit  nothing  either  as  the  accompaniment  or 
consequence  of  these  pursuits,  which  should  be  beastly  or  loathsome;  he  is, 
therefore,  never  represented  as  in  a state  of  intoxication,  nor  loaded  with  more 
infirmities  than  what  corpulency  produces ; but  isalways  himself,  crafty,  sprightly, 
selfish  and  intelligent,  ever  ready  to  invent  and  to  enjoy  the  sport,  the  revel, 
and  tho  jest. 

Thus  constituted,  his  social  and  intellectual  qualities  so  blending  with  the  dis- 
solute propensities  of  his  nature,  that  the  epicure,  and  free-booter,  the  whore- 
monger and  vain-glorious  boaster,  lose  in  the  composition  their  native  deformity, 
Falstalf  becomes  the  most  entertaining  and  seductive  companion  that  the  united 


* An  ingenious  Essay  ha*  been  lately  published  by  Mr.  Luders,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made,  with  some 
success,  to  prove,  that  the  youthful  dissipation  ascribed  to  Henry,  by  the  chroniclers,  is  without  any  ade- 
quate foundation  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Shakspeare,  had  lie  been  aware  of  this,  would  have 
preferred  the  popular  statement,  from  its  superior  aptitude  for  dramatic  effect 
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powers  of  genius,  lovity,  and  laughter  have  ever,  in  the  most  felicitous  hour  of 
their  mirth  and  fancy,  created  for  the  sons  or  men. 

Yet,  dangerous  as  such  a delineation  may  appear,  Shakspeare,  with  his  usual 
attention  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  has  rendered  it  subservient  to  the  most 
striking  moral  effects,  both  as  these  apply  to  the  character  of  FalstatT  himself, 
and  to  that  of  his  temporary  patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales:  for  while  the  virtue, 
energy,  and  good  sense  of  the  latter  are  placed  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view 
by  his  firm  dismissal  of  a most  fascinating  and  too  endeared  voluptuary,  theper- 
manently  degrading  consequences  of  sensuality  are  exhibited  in  their  full  strength 
during  the  career,  and  in  the  fate,  of  the  former. 

It  is  very  generally  found  that  great  and  splendid  vices  are  mingled  with  con- 
comitant virtues,  which  often  ultimately  lead  to  self-accusation,  and  to  the  salutary 
agonies  of  remorse  ; but  lie  who  is  deeply  plunged  in  the  grovelling  pursuitsof  ap- 
petite is  too  frequently  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  to  all  feeling  of  integrity  or  con- 
scious worth.  Polluted  by  the  meanest  depravities,  not  only  religious  principle 
ceases  to  affect  the  mind,  but  every  thing  which  contributes  to  honour  or  to 
grandeur  in  the  human  character  is  gone  for  ever;  a catastrophe  to  which  wit 
and  humour,  by  rendering  the  sensualist  a more  self-deluded  and  self-satisfied 
being,  lend  the  most  powerful  assistance. 

Thus  is  it  with  Falstaff — to  the  last  he  remains  the  same,  unrepentant,  un- 
reforined  ; and,  though  shaken  off  by  all  that  is  valuable  or  good  around  him, 
dies  the  very  sensualist  wdiich  he  had  lived  I 

We  may,  therefore,  derive  from  this  character  as  much  instruction  as  enter- 
tainment ; and,  to  the  delight  which  we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
picture  so  rich  and  original,  add  a lesson  of  morality  as  awful  and  impressive  as 
the  history  of  human  frailty  can  present. 

In  order  fully  to  unfold  the  extraordinary  character  of  Falstaff,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  throw  around  him  a set  of  familiar  associates,  who  might,  through  all  the 
privacies  of  domestic  life,  lay  open  his  follies  and  knaveries,  w hile,  at  the  same 
time,  they  themselves  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  amusement  of  tho 
scene.  How  admirably  the  poet  has  succeeded  in  this  design,  the  spirited  and 
glow'ing  sketches  of  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  of  Justices  Shallow 
and  Silence,  will  bear  an  ever-during  testimony.  Than  the  scenes  in  which  the 
two  magistrates  appear,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  characteristically  pleasant 
and  original.  The  garrulity,  vanity,  and  knavish  simplicity  of  Shallow;  the 
asinine  gravity  of  Silence  when  sober,  and  his  irrepressible  hilarity  when  tipsy  ; 
FalstalTs  exquisite  appreciation  of  their  characters,  and  his  patronage  of  Shallow, 
are  presented  to  us  with  a naivetd,  raciness,  and  completeness  of  conception, 
which  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  elsewhere. 

We  have  further  to  remark,  that  the  fable  of  the  Two  Parts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  is  connected  with  peculiar  skill  through  the  intervention  of  the  comic  in- 
cidents. It  was  essential,  in  fact,  for  the  purposes  of  representation,  that  there 
should  be  a satisfactory  close  to  each  Part,  while,  at  the  same  time,  such  a me- 
dium of  communication  should  exist  between  the  two,  as  to  form  a perfect 
whole.  To  effect  this,  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous  departments  of  these  dramas 
are  conducted  in  a different  way ; the  former  exhibiting  two  catastrophes,  while 
the  latter  has  but  one.  Thus  the  death  of  Percy  in  the  first  play,  and  the 
death  of  nenry  the  Fourth  in  the  second,  form  two  judicious  terminations  of  tho 
tragic  portion,  while  the  rich  vein  of  comedy  running  through  both  divisions  is 
only  bounded  by  the  Reformation  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  the  Fall  of  his  vi- 
cious but  facetious  companion  ; a denouement  atonce  natural  and  complete,  and 
springing  from  intrinsic  causes,  being  the  sole  result  of  firmness  and  penetration 
in  the  prince,  and  of  self-delusion  in  the  knight. 

14.  The  Mebciiant  of  Vemcb  : 1597.  We  are  inclined  to  prefer  this  date 
to  that  of  1598,  in  consequence  of  the  two  allusions  to  time  noticed  by  Mr. 
Chalmers  in  his  Chronology  ; and  which,  as  the  epoch  formerly  fixed  on  hv 
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the  commentators  was  founded  merely  on  the  fact  of  this  play  being  registered 
on  the  22d  of  July,  1598,  a circumstance  perfectly  indecisive  as  to  the  period 
of  its  composition,  ought  consequently  to  possess  the  privilege  of  establishing 
its  era. 

Of  the  three  plots  which  constitute  this  very  interesting  drama,  namely  that 
of  the  Caskets,  that  of  the  Bond,  and  that  of  the  Elopement  of  Jessica,  the 
first  two  appear  to  have  formed  the  fable  of  a play  entitled  The  Jew,  long 
anterior  to  our  author’s  production.  Tho  Jew  shown  at  the  Bull,”  says 
Gosson  in  his  “School  of  Abuse,”  1579,  “representing  the  greediness  of 

worldly  choosers,  and  the  bloody  minds  of  usurers these  plays,”  says  he, 

mentioning  others  at  the  same  time,  “ are  goode  and  sweete  plays.” 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakspeare,  in  conformity  to  his  usual 
custom,  would  avail  himself  of  the  labours  of  this  his  dramatic  predecessor; 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  he  had  other  resources. 

“ The  author  of  Ihc  old  play  of  The  Jew,”  observes  Mr.  Douce,  “ and  Shakspeare  In  his 
Merchant  of  Venice,  have  not  conlincd  themselves  to  one  source  only  in  the  construction  of  their 
plot;  but,  that  the  Pecorone,  the  fiesta  Komanorum,  and  perhaps  the  old  Ballad  of  liernulus, 
have  been  respectively  resorted  to.  It  is  however  most  probable  that  the  original  play  was 
indebted  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  fiesta  Komanorum,  which  contained  both  tbe  main 
incidents;  and  that  Shakspeare  eipandcd  and  improved  them,  partly  from  his  own  genius,  and 
partly,  as  to  tbe  bond,  from  the  Pecorone,  where  the  coincidences  are  too  manifest  to  leave  any 
doubt.  Thus,  the  scene  being  laid  at  Venice ; the  residence  of  the  lady  at  Belmont ; the  intro- 
duction of  a person  bound  for  the  principal;  the  double  infraction  of  the  bond,  viz.  the  taking 
more  or  less  than  a pound  of  flesh  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  together  with  the  after-incident  of 
the  ring,  arc  common  to  the  novel  and  the  play.  The  whetting  of  the  knife  might  perhaps  have 
been  taken  from  the  Ballad  of  Gernutus.  .Shakspeare  was  likewise  indebted  to  an  authority  that 
could  not  have  occurred  to  the  original  author  of  the  play  in  an  English  form ; this  was,  Silvayn's 
• Orator,  ’ as  translated  by  Munday.  Front  that  work  Shylock’s  reasoning  before  the  senate  is 
evidently  borrowed  ; but  at  Ihc  same  time  it  has  been  most  skilfully  improved.’ 

The  Orator  of  Silvayn,  translated  by  Munday  from  the  French,  was  printed 
by  Adam  Islip  in  1590,  and  forms  one  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  authorities  for  as- 
signing the  composition  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  to  the  year  1597. 

Of  the  two  English  Gesta  mentioned  by  Mr.  Douce,  that  containing  the 
story  of  the  Bond  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  though  now 
only  known  to  exist  in  manuscript,*  might  probably  have  been  in  print  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  and  the  author  of  the  elder  play. 

The  Gesta,  including  the  story  of  the  Caskets,  there  is  reason  to  think,  w'as 
translated  by  I.cland  and  revised  by  B.  Robinson  ; for  a memorandum  relative 
to  tho  first  edition  of  the  improved  version,  written  by  Robinson  himself,  and 
occurring  in  his  “ Eiqtolemia,”  is  thus  worded: — “ 1577.  A record  of  an- 
cyent  historyes  intituled  in  Latin  Gesta  Romanorum,  translated  (auctore  ut 
supponitur  Johane  Lcylando  antiquario)  by  mee  perused  corrected  and  bettered. 
Perused  further  by  the  wardens  of  the  stationer’s  and  printed  first  and  last 
by  Thomas  Easte."  If  tho  supposition  here  recorded  be  correct,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Leland’s  translation  is  identical  with  that  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Warton  and  Dr.  Farmer  as  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  without  date; 
though  it  must  be  remarked,  that  neither  Mr.  Herbert,  nor  Mr.  Douce,  nor  Mr. 
Dibdin  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  such  an  impression,  -j- 

As  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  Bond  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  possess 
a more  striking  resemblance  to  the  first  tale  of  the  fourth  day  in  “ II  Pecorone” 
of  Ser  Giovanni,  than  to  either  the  Gesta,  the  Ballad  of  Gernutus,  or  the  Orator 
of  Silvayn,  the  probability  is,  that  a version  of  this  tale,  if  not  of  the  entire  col- 


* Preserved  in  the  Ilnrleian  Collection,  No.  7333,  nnd  containing  TO  stories. 

f M I liave  examined  numerous  bibliographical  tri.'.ti.Nw*  and  catalogues  for  this  edition,”  nays  Mr.  Dil>- 
ijin,  “without  effect.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  Dr.  Farmer’s  own  collection,”— Typographical 
Antiquities,  vol.  ii-  p.  366, 
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lection,  was  extant  in  Shakspeare’ s days.  I)  I’ccorone,  though  written  almost 
two  centuries  before,  was  not  published  until  1558,  when  the  first  edition  came 
forth  at  Milan. 

The  love  and  elopement  of  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Dun- 
lop as  bearing  a similitude  to  the  fourteenth  tale  of  the  second  book  of  the  “ Nn- 
vellino”  of  Massuccio  Di  Salerno;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  until  the  play 
alluded  to  by  Gosson  can  lie  produced,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  w hom  Shak- 
speare  is  most  peculiarly  indebted  for  the  materials  of  his  complicated  plot. 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  felicitous  union  of  the 
two  principal  actions  of  (Ins  drama,  that  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
has  formed  them  iido  a whole,  is  to  be  ascribed,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  art  of  Shakspeare.  There  is  also  another  unity  of  equal  moment, 
seldom  found  wanting,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  genuine  plays  of  our  poet,  but  which 
is  peculiarly  observable  in  Ibis,  that  unity  of  feeling  which  we  have  once  before 
had  occasion  to  notice,  arid  w liich,  in  the  present  instance,  has  given  an  uniform, 
but  an  extraordinary,  tone  to  every  part  of  the  fable.  Thus  the  unparalleled 
nature  of  the  trial  between  the  Jew  and  his  debtor  required,  in  order  to  produce 
that  species  of  dramatic  consistency  so  essential  to  the  illusion  of  the  reader  or 
spectator,  that  the  other  important  incident  of  the  piece  should  assume  an  equal 
cast  of  singularity  ; the  enigma,  therefore,  of  the  caskets  is  a most  suitable  counter- 
part to  the  savage  eccentricity  of  the  bond,  and  their  skilful  combination  effects 
Che  probability  arising  from  similitude  of  nature  and  intimacy  of  connection. 

Yet  the  ingenuity  of  the  fable  is  surpassed  by  the  truth  and  originality  of  the 
characters  that  carry  it  into  execution.  Avarice  and  revenge,  the  prominent 
vices  of  Shylock.  are  painted  with  a pencil  so  discriminating,  as  to  appear  very 
distinct  from  the  same  passions  in  the  bosom  of  a Christian.  The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  under  which  the  Jews  have  been  placed  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, would  of  themselves  he  sufficient,  were  the  national  feelings  correctly  caught, 
to  throw  a peculiar  colouring  over  all  their  actions  and  emotions  ; but  to  these 
were  unhappily  added,  in  Hie  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  most  rooted  prejudices  and 
antipathies;  an  aversion,  indeed,  partaking  of  hatred  and  horror,  was  indulged 
against  this  persecuted  people,  and  consequently  the  picture  which  Shakspeare 
has  drawn  exhibits  not  only  a faithful  representation  of  Jewish  sentiments  and 
manners,  the  necessary  result  of  a singular  dispensation  of  Providence,  but  it  em- 
bodies in  colours,  of  almost  preternatural  strength,  the  Jew  as  he  appeared  to  the 
eye  of  the  shuddering  Christian. 

In  Shylock,  therefore,  w bile  we  behold  the  manners  and  the  associations  of  the 
Hebrew  mingling  with  every  thing  ho  says  and  does,  and  touched  with  a verisi- 
militude and  precision  which  excite  our  astonishment,  we,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
ceive, that,  influenced  hv  the  prepossessions  above-mentioned,  the  poet  has 
clothed  him  with  passions  which  would  not  derogate  from  a personification 
of  the  evil  principle  itseir.  He  is,  in  fact,  in  all  the  lighter  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter, a generical  exemplar  of  Judaism,  hut  demonized,  individualized,  and 
rendered  aw  fully  striking  and  horribly  appalling  by  the  attribution  of  such  un- 
relenting malice,  as  we  will  hope,  for  the  honour  of  our  species,  was  never 
yet  accumulated,  with  such  intensity,  in  any  human  breast. 

So  vigorous,  however,  so  masterly  is  the  delineation  of  this  Satanic  character, 
and  so  exactly  did  it,  until  of  late  years,  chime  in  with  the  bigotry  of  the 
Christian  world,  that  no  one  of  our  author's  plays  has  experienced"  greater 
popularity.  Fortunately  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Jew  and  the  Christian 
can  meet  with  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  about  them  ; a state  of  society 
which,  more  than  any  other,  is  calculated  to  effect  that  conversion  for  which 
every  disciple  of  our  blessed  religion  will  assuredly  pray. 

There  is,  also,  to  he  found  in  this  beautiful  play  a charm  for  the  most 
gentle  and  amiable  minds,  a vein  of  dignified  melancholy  and  pensive  sweet- 
ness which  endears  it  to  every  heart,  and  which  fascinates  the  more  as  affording 
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the  most  welcome  relief  to  the  merciless  conduct  of  its  leading  character.  What, 
for  instance,  can  be  more  soothing  and  delightful  to  the  feelings,  than  the  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  friendship  of  Antonio,  when  contrasted  with  the  hard  and 
scllish  nature  of  Shylock;  what  more  noble  than  the  sublime  resignation  of  the 
merchant,  when  opposed  to  the  deadly  and  relentless  hatred  of  his  prosecutor! 
Never  was  friendship  painted  more  intense  and  lovely  than  in  the  parting  scene  of 
Antonio  and  Bassanio;  Salarino,  speaking  of  the  former,  says, — 

M A kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 

I saw  Rassanio  and  Antonio  part : 

Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 

Of  his  return  : he  answer’d — ‘ Do  not  so,"  Sec.  Act  ii.  sc.  8. 

Nor  do  the  female  personages  of  the  drama  contribute  less  to  this  grateful 
effect;  the  sensible,  the  spirited,  the  eloquent  Portia,  who  has  a principal  share 
in  the  business  of  both  plots,  is  equally  distinguished  for  the  tenderness  of  her 
disposition  and  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  and  her  pleadings  for  mercy  in  behalf 
of  the  injured  Antonio  will  dwell  on  the  car  of  pity  and  admiration  to  the  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time. 

With  a similar  result  do  we  enter  into  the  character  of  Jessica,  whose  artless— 
ness,  simplicity,  and  affectionate  temper  excite,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the 
interest  of  this  reader.  The  opening  of  the  fifth  act,  where  Lorenzo  and  Jessica 
are  represented  conversing  on  a summer's  night,  in  the  avenue  at  Belmont,  and 
listening  with  rapture  to  the  sounds  of  music,  produces,  occurring  as  it  does  im- 
mediately after  the  soul-harrowing  scene  in  the  court  of  justice,  the  most  enchant- 
ing emotion  ; it  breathes,  indeed,  a repose  so  soft  and  delicious,  that  the  mind 
seems  dissolving  in  tranquil  luxury: 

“ How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  lei  the  sounds  of  ausic 
Creep  in  our  ears ; soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.”  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Shakspearc  was  an  enthusiast  in  music  in  a musical  age ; and  though  his  sub- 
sequent encomium  upon  it  be  somewhat  extravagant,  and  his  reprobation  of  the 
man  who  “is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  undeservedly  harsh  and 
severe,  yet  are  they  both  more  applicable  and  judicious  than  the  ilippant  and 
undiscriminating  censure  of  Mr.  Steevens,  whose  note  on  the  subject  has  met 
with  its  due  castigation  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Douce,  who  after  stigmatising  the 
commentator's  disingenuous  effort  to  throw  an  odium  on  this  recreation,  in 
conjunction  with  the  fechlc  aid  of  an  illiberal  passage  from  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Letters,  justly  and  beautifully  adds,  that 

“ It  is  a science  which,  from  its  inlitnalc  and  natural  connexion  with  poetry  and  painting, 
deserves  the  highest  attention  and  respect.  He  that  is  happily  qualified  to  appreciate  the  belter 
parts  of  music,  will  never  seek  them  in  the  society  so  emphatically  reprobated  by  the  noble  lord, 
nor  altogether  in  the  way  he  recommends.  He  will  not  lend  an  ear  to  the  vulgarity  and  tumul- 
tuous roar  of  the  tavern  catch,  or  the  delusive  sounds  of  martial  clangour ; but  he  w ill  enjoy  this 
heavenly  gin,  this  exquisite  and  soul-delighling  scnsalion,  in  the  temples  of  his  God,  or  in  the 
peaceful  circles  of  donieslic  happiness : he  will  pursue  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  it  with 
ardour,  and  lurn  aside  from  its  abuses.”  * 

The  fifth  act  of  this  play,  which  consists  of  but  one  scene,  appears  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  poet  to  remove  the  painful  impressions  incident  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  previous  plot;  it  is  light,  elegant,  and  beautifully  written,  and,  though 
the  main  business  of  the  drama  finishes  -With  the  termination  of  the  fourth  act,  it 
is  not  felt  as  an  incumbrance,  but  on  the  contrary  is  beheld  and  enjoyed  as  a 
graceful,  animated,  and  consolatory  close  to  one  of  the  most  perfect  productions 
of  its  author. 


* Illustrations  of  Shnkspcwe,  vol,  i.  p.  269,  270. 
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IS.  Hamlet  :■  1097..  That  this  tragedy  had  been  performed  before  1508  is 
evident  from  Gabriel  Harvey's  note  in  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Malone  ; and,  from  the  intimations  of  time  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Chalmers,  we  are  induced  to  adopt  the  era  of  this  gentleman,  placing  the  tirst 
sketch  of  Hamlet  parly  in  1597,  and  its  revision  with  additions  in  1000.  Soon 
after  which,  namely,  on  the  ‘26th  of  July,  100‘2,  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers’ 
book,  the  first  edition  hitherto  discovered  being  printed  in  the  year  1604. 

No  character  in  our  author’s  plays  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity,  as  that 
of  Hamlet.  Yet  wo  think  it  may  be  proved  that  Shakspeare  had  a clear  and 
definite  idea  of  it  throughout  all  its  seeming  inconsistencies,  and  that  a very  few 
lines  taken  from  one  of  the  monologues  of  this  tragedy,  will  develop  the  ruling 
and  efficient  feature  which  the  poet  held  steadily  in  his  view,  and  through  whose 
unintermitting  influence  every  Other  part  of  the  portrait  has  received  a peculiar 
modification.  We  are  told,  as  the  result  of  a deep  but  unsatisfactory  meditation 
on  the  mysteries  of  another  world,  on  “ the  dread  of  something  after  death,”  that 

*•  Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  • 

Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pal*  caut  of  tRouyht ; 

And  enter  prizes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action."  Act  iii.  sc.  I.  ’ 

. Now  this  pale  cast  of  thought  and  its  consequences,  which,  had  not  Hamlet 
been  interrupted  hy  the  entrance  of  Ophelia,  he  would  hard  himself  applied  lo  his 
own  singular  situation,  form  the  very  essence,,  and  give  rise  to  the  prominent 
defects  of  his  character.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Shakspeare  intended  to 
represent  him  as  variable  and  indecisive  in  action,  and  that  he  has  founded  this 
want  of  volition  on  one  of  those  peculiar  constitutions  of  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties  which  have  been  designated  by  the  appellation  of  genius,  a combination 
of  passions  and  associations  which  has  led  to  all  the  useful  energies,  and  all  the 
exalted  eccentricities  of  human  life ; and  of  which,  in  one  of  its  most  exquisite  but 
speculative  forms,  Hamlet  presents  us  with  perhaps  the  only  instance  on  thoatric 
record. 

To  a frame  of  mind  naturally  strong  and  contemplative,  but  rendered  by  ex- 
traordinary events  sceptical  and  intensely  thoughtful,  he  unites  an  undeviating 
love  of  rectitude,  a disposition  of  the  gentlest  kind,  feelings  the  most  dolicateand 
pure,  and  a sensibility  painfully  alive  lo  the  smallest  deviation  from  virtue  or  pro- 
priety of  conduct.  Thus,  while  gifted  to  discern  and  to  stiller  from  every  moral 
aberrationin  those  who  surround  him,  liis  powers  of  action  arc  paralysed  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  unconquerable  tendency  of  his  mind ‘to  explore,  to  their  utmost 
ramification,  all  the  bearings  and  contingencies  of  the  meditated  deed ; and  in 
the  second,  by  that  tenderness  of  his  nature  which  leads  him  to  shrink  from  tho 
means  which  are  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Over  this  irresolution 
and  weakness,  the  result,  in  a great  measure,  of  emotions  highly  amiable,  and 
which  in  a more  congenial  situation  had  contributed  to  the  delight  of  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  Shakspeare  has  thrown  a veil  of  melancholy  so  siiblimo  and  in- 
tellectual, as  by  this  means  to  constitute  him  as  much  tho  idol  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  man  of  cultivated  taste,  as  he  confessedly  is  of  those  who  feel  their  interest 
excited  principally  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathy  and  compassion  which 
his  ineffective  struggles  to  act  up  to  his  own  approved  purpose  naturally  call  forth. 

It  may  ho  useful,  however;  in  order  to  give  more  Strength  and  precision  to  this 
general  outline,  to  enter  into  a few  of  the  leading  particulars  of  Hamlet’s  conduct. 
He  is  represented  at  the  opening  of  the  play  as  highly  distressed  by  tho  sudden 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  hurried  and  indecent  nuptials  of  his  mother,  when 
the  awful  appearance  of  the  spectre  overwhelms  him  with  astonishment,  unhinges 
a mind  already  partially  thrown  offits  bias,  and  fills  it  with  indelible  apprehen- 
sion, suspicion,  and  dismay.  For  though,  on  the  first  communication  of  tho 
murder,  his  bosom  burns  w ith  the  thirst  or  vengeance,  yet  reflection  and  the  gen- 
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tleness  of  his  disposition  soon  induce  him  to  regret  that  he  has  been  chosen  as  the 
instrument  of  effecting  it, 

“ That  ever  he  was  bora  to  set  it  right 

and  then,  under  the  influenoe  of  this  reluctance;  he  begins  to  question  the  validity 
and  the  lawfulness  of  the  medium  through  which  he  had  received  bis  information, 
describing  with  admirable  self-consciousness  the  vacillation  of.his  will,  and  the 
tendency  of  his  tamper  : — 

“.The  spirit  that  I have  seen 
. May  be  the  Devil,  and  the  Devil  hath  pp\ver 
T‘  assume  a pleasing  shape ; yea,  and  perhaps, 

Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy , — 

Abuses  iufc  to  damn  me.”  . Act  ii.,ac.  2. 

Here,  therefore,  on  a structure  of  mind  originally  indecisive  as  to  volition,  on 
feelings  rendered  more  titan  usually  sensitive  and  serious  by  domestic  misfortune, 
operate  causes  calculated,  in  a very  extraordinary  degree,  to  augment  the  sources 
of  irresolution  and  distress.  The  imagination  of  Hamlet,  agitated  and  inlhmcd  by 
a visitation  from  the  world  of  spirits,  is  lost  amid  the  mazes  of  conjecture,  amid 
thoughts  which  roam  with  doubt  and  terror  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  fate  and 
superhuman  agency;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  indignation  at  the  crime  of  Iris 
uncle,  and  aversion  to  the  vindictive  task  which  has  bee.n  imposed  upon  him,  raise 
a conflict  of  passion  within  his  breast. 

Determined,  however,  if  possible,  to  obey  what  seems  both  a commission  from 
heaven,  and  a necessary  filial  duty:  .but  sensible- that,  the  wild  workings  of  ima- 
gination, and  the  tumult  of  contending  emotions  have,so  far  unsettled  his  mind, 
as  to  render  his  control  over  it  at  times  precarious  and  imperfect,  and  that  conse- 
quent he  may  be  liable  to  betray  his  purpose,  he  adopts  the  expedient  ofcounter- 
feiting  madness,  in  order  that  if  any  thing  should  escape  him  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, it  may,  from  being  considered  as  the  effect  of  derangement,  fail  to  impede 
his  designs.  • 

And  here  again  the  bitterness  of  his  destiny  meets'  him ; for,  with  the  view  of 
disarming  suspicion  as  to  his  real  intention,  ho  finds  it  requisite  to  impress  the 
king  and  his' courtiers  with  the  idea,  that  disappointed  love  is  the  real  basis  of  his 
disorder;  justly  inferring,  that  as  his  attachment  to  Ophelia  was  known,  and  still 
more  so  the  tenderness  of  his  own  heart,  any  harsh  treatment  of  her,  without  an 
adequate  provocation,  must  infallibly  be  deemed  a proof,  not  only  of  insanity,  but 
of  the  cause  whence  it  sprang ; since  though  some  reserve  on  her  |iart  had  been 
practised,  in  obedience  to  her  father’s  commands,  it  could  not,  without  a dere- 
liction of  reason,  have  produced  such  an  entire-change  in  his  conduct  and  disposi- 
tion. And  siich  indeed  would  have  been  the  result,  had  Hamlet  possessed  a perfect 
command  of  himself;  but  his  feelings  overpowered  his  consistency,  and  the  very 
part  which  he  had  to  play  with  Ophelia,  was  one  of  the  most  excruciating  of  his 
afflictions;  for  he  tells  us,  and  tells  us  truly,  that  . - 

“ ‘He’  lov’d  Ophelia;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 

Make  up  ‘his’  sum;”  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

i ' . 

consequently  what  he  suffers  on  this  occasion,  on  this  compulsory  treatment,  as  it 
were,  of  the  being  dearest  to  his  heart,  gives  him  one  of  the  strongest  claims  upon 
our  sympathy.  With  what  agony  he  pursues  this  line  of-conduct,  and  how  foreign 
it  is  to  every  feeling  of  the  man,  appears  at  the  close  of  his  celebrated  soliloquy  on 
the  expediency  of  suicide,  and  just  previous  to  therudestand  most  sarcastic  instance 
of  his  behaviour  towards  Ophelia.  That  hapless  maiden  suddenly  crosses  him, 
when,  starting  at  her-sight,  and  forgetting  his  assumed  character,  he  exclaims,  in 
an  exquisite  tone  of  solemnity  and  pathos — 
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■ — — - " Soft  you,  now ! 

The  fair  Ophelia  !— Nymph,  in  thy  oriaona 

Be  all  my  sins  remember’d. " Act  all.  sc.  1. 

It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  compare  this  passage,  this  hnrstof  undistinguished 
emotion,  with  the  tennur  of  the  immediately  subsequent  dialogue,  without  the 
deepest  commiseration  for  the  fate  6f  the  unfortunate  prince. 

In  this  play,  as  in  King  Lear,  we  have  madness  under  Its  real  and  its  assumed 
aspect,  and  in  both  instances  they  are  accurately  discriminated.  We  find  Lear 
and  Ophelia  constantly  recurring,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  actual  causes 
of  their  distress;  but  it  was  the  business  of  Edgar  and  of  Hamlet,  to  place  their 
observers  on  a wrong  scent,  and  to  divert  their  vigilance  from  the  genuine  sources 
of  their  grief,  and  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  This  is  done  with  undeviating 
firmness  by  Edgar ; hut  llamlet  occasionally  sutlers  the  poignancy  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  to  break  in  upon  his  plan,  when,  heedless  of 
what  was  to  be  the  ostensible  foundation  of  his  derangement,  his  love  for  Ophelia, 
lie  permits  his  indignation  to  point,  and.  on  one  occasion  (almost  unmasked, 
towards  the  guilt  of  his  uncle.  In  every  other  instance,  he  personates  insanity 
with  a skill  which  indicates  the  highest  order  of  genius,  and  imposes  on  all  hut 
the  king,  whose  conscience,  perpetually  on  the  watch,  soon  enables  him  to  detect 
the  inconsistencies  and  the  drift  of  his  nephew’. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  character  of  llamlet,  whose  most  striking  feature  is 
profound  melancholy,  that  its  keeping  is  broken  in  upon  by  an  injudicious  ad- 
mixture of  humour  and  gaiety;  But  he  who  is  acquainted  with  Hie  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  will  be  far,  very  far  indeed,  from,  considering  this  as  any  deviation 
from  the  truth  of  nature.  Melancholy,  when  not  the  offspring  of  an  ill-spent  fife, 
or  of  an  habitual  bad  temper,  but  the  consequence  of  mere  casualties  and  misfor- 
tunes, or  of  the  vices  and  passions  of  others,  operating  on  feelings  too  gentle,  de- 
licate, and  susceptible,  to  bear  up  against  the  ruder  evils  of  existence,  will  some- 
times spring  with  playful  elasticity  from  the  pressure  of  the  heaviest  burden,  and 
dissipating,  for  a moment,  the  anguish  of  a breaking  heart,  will,  like  a sun-beam 
in  a winter's  day,  illumine  all  around  it  with  a bright,  but  transient  ray,  With  the 
sallies  of  humorous,  wit,  and  even  with  the  hilarity  of  sportive  simplicity;  an  in- 
terchange wliich  serves  but  to  render  the  returning  storm  more  deep  and  gloomy. 

Thus  it  is  with  Hamlet  in  those  parts  of  this  inimitable  tragedy  in  which  we 
behold  him  suddenly  deviating  into  mirth  and  jocularity  ; they,  are  scintillations 
which  only  light  us  • ‘ 

- — '■  “ to  discover  sights  of  woe. 

Regions  of  sorrow,"  * 

for  no  where  do  we  perceive  the  depth  of  his  affliction  and  the  energy  of  his 
sufferings  more  distinctly  than  when  under  these  convulsive  efforts  to  shake  off  the 
incumbent  load. 

Of  that  infirmity  of  purpose  which  distinguishes  Hamlet  during  the  pursuit  of 
his  revenge,  and  of  that  exquisite  self-deceit  by  which  he  endeavours  to  disguise 
his  own  motives  from  himpNr,  no  clearer  instance  can  be  given,  than  from  the 
scene  where  he  declines  destroying  the  usurper  because  he  was  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
and  might  therefore  go  to  heaven,  deferring  his  death  to  a period  when,  being  in 
liquor  or  in  anger,  he  was  thoroughly  ripe  for  perdition  ; an  enormity  of  sentiment 
and  design  totally  abhorrent  to,  the  real. character  of  Hamlet,  w hich  was  radically 
amiable,  gentle,  and  compassionate,  but  affording  a striking  proof  of  that  hypocrisy 
which,  owing  to  the  uniowardness  of  his  fate,  he  was  constantly  exercising  on 
himself.  Struck  with  the  symptoms  of  repentance  in  Claudius,. his  resentment 
becomes  softened;  and  at  all  times, unwilling,  from  the  tenderness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  acuteness  of  his  sensibility,  to  fulfil  his  supposed  duty,  and  execute  retribu- 
tive justice  on  his  uncle,  he  endeavours  to  find  some  excuse  for  his  conscious  want 
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of  resolution,  some  pretext,  however  far-fetched  or-discordant  with  the  genuine 
motive,  to  shield  him  from  his  own  weakness. 

One  remarkable  effect  of  this  perpetual  contest  in  the  bosom  of  Hamlet  between 
a sense  of  the  duty,  enjoined  as  it  were  by  heaven,  and  his  avcrsion.to  the  means 
which  could  alone  secure  its  accomplishment,  has  been  to  throw  an  interest  around 
him  of  the  most  powerful  and  exciting  nature.  It  is  an  interest  not  arising  from 
extrinsic  causes,  from  any  anxiety  as  to  the  completion  of  the  meditated  vengeance, 
or  from  the  intervention  of  any  casual  incidents  which  may  tend  to  hasten  or  retard 
the  catastrophe,  but  exclusively  springing  from  our  attachment  to  thq  person  of 
Hamlet.  We  contemplate  with  a mixture  of  admiration  and  compassion  the  very 
virtues  of  llamlct  becoming  the  bane  of  his  earthly  |ieace,  virtues  which,  in  the 
tranquillity  either  of  public  or  private  life,  would  have  crowned  him  with  loyp  and 
honour,  serving  but,  in  the  tempest  which  assails  him,  to  wreck  his  hopes,  and 
accelerate  his  destruction.  In  fact,  the  very  doubts  and  irresolution  of  Hamlet 
endear  him  to  our  hearts,  and  at  the  same  time  condense  around  him  an  almost 
breathless  anxiety,  for,  while  we  confess  them  to  be  the  offspring  of  all  that  is 
lovely,  gentle,  and  kind,  we  cannot  but  perceive  their  fatal  tendency,  and  we 
shudder  at  the  probable  event. 

It  is  thus  that  the  character  of  Hamlet,  notwithstanding  the  veil  of  meditative 
abstraction  which  the  genius  of  philosophic  melancholy  has  thrown  over  it,  pos- 
sesses a species  of  enchantment  for  all  ranks  and  classes. ' Its  popularity,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  immediate  and  great,  for,  in  1004,  Anthony  Scolokcr,  in  a 
dedication  to  his  poem,  entitled  “Daiphantus,"  tells  us,  that  his  “epistles”  should 
be  “like  friendly  Sliake-spearo’s  tragedies,  where  the  eommedian  rides,  when  the 
tragedian  stands  on  tiptoe:  Faith  it  should  please  all,  like  prince  Hamlet.” 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  favour  of  the  public  must,  in  part, 
have  betm  attached  to  this  play  through  the  vast  variety  of  incident  and  characters 
which  it  unfolds,  from  its  rapid  interchange  of  solemnity,  pathos,  and  humour, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  awful,  yet  grateful  terror  which  the  shade  of  buried 
Denmark  diffuses  oVer  the  scene. 

That  a belief  in  Spiritual  Agency  has  been  universally  and  strongly  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  man  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  must  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  peruses  the  writingsof  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  with 
little  Tiut  exterior  modification,  this  doctrine  has  passed  from  the  East  into  Eu- 
rope, flowing  through  Greece  and  Rome  to  modern  times.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  a just  comprehension. of  the  subject,  that  it  be  distinctly  separated  into  two 
branches, — into  the  Agency  of  Angelic  Spirits,  and  into  the  Agency  of  the  Spirits 
of  the  Departed,  as  these  will  be  found  to  rest  on  very  dissimilar  bases. 

To  the  Agency  of  Angelic  Spirits,  both  good  and  bad,  and  to  their  operation 
on  and  influence  over  the  intellect  and  affairs  of  men,  the  records  of  our  re- 
ligion bear  the  most  direct  and  undubitable  testimony;  nor  is  it  possible  to  disjoin 
a full  admission  of  this  intercourse  from  any  faith  in  its  scriptures,  whether  Jewish 
or  Christian. 

“Thai  the  holy  angels,”  observes  Bishop  Horsley,  “ are  often  employed  by  God  In  his  govern- 
ment of  this  sublunary  world,  is  indeed  dearly  to  be  proved  by  holy  writ : (hat  they  have  powers 
over  the  matter  of  the  universe  analogous  to  Ihe  powers  over  it  which  men  possess,  greater  in 
extent,  but  still  limited,  is  a thing  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  if  it  were  not  declared  : 
hut  it  seems  lo  be  confirmed  by  many  passages  of  holy  writ,  from  which  it  seems  also  evident  that 
they  are  occasionally,  for  certain  specific  purposes,  commissioned  lo  exercise  those  powers  to  n 
prescribed  extent.  That  the  evil  angels  possessed,  before  the  Vail,  the  like  powers,  which  they 
are  still  occasionally  permitted  lo  escrcisc  for  the  punishment  of  w icked  naUons,  seems  also 
evident.  That  (hey  have  a power  over  the  human  sensory  (which  is  partoflbe  material  universe), 
which  they  are  occasionally,  permitted  to  eierclse,  by  means  of  which  (hey  may  inflict  diseases, 
suggest  evil  thoughts,  and  be  the  instruments  of  temptations,  must  also  be  admitted.”  * 


* Sermons,  vol.  ii  p.  3159. 
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Of  a doctrine  so  consolatory  as  the  ministration  ami  guardianship  of  benevolent 
spirits,  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  is  afforded  us  by  the  Book  of  Job,  perhaps 
the  most  ancient  composition  in  existence;  it  is  where  Elihu,  describing  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed,  declares,  that — 

“ As  his  soul  drawetli  near  to  the  Grave, 

And  his  life  to  the  Ministers  of  Death, 

Surely  will  there  be  over  him  an  Angel , 

An  Intercessory  one  of  The  Thousand, 

Who  shall  instruct  the  Sufferer  in  his  duty * 

and  from  the  same  source  was  the  awful  but  monitory  vision  described  in  the 
fourth  Chapter  of  this  sublime  poem. 

' Subsequent  poets  have  embraced  with  avidity  a system  so  friendly  to  man,  and 
so  delightful  to  an  ardent  and  devotional  imagination.  Thus  Hesiod,  repeating 
the  oriental  tradition,  seems  happy  jn  augmenting  the  number  of  our  heavenly 
protectors  to  thirty  thousand,  Tp)r  yelp  uvpioi : — • 

“ Invisible  the  Gods  are  ever  nigh, 

Pass  through  the  midst  and  bend  th*  all-seeing  eye*  • 

The  men  who  grind  the  poor,  who  wrest  the  right, 

Awless  of  Heaven’s  revenge,  are  naked  to  their  sight. 

For  thrice  ten  thousand  holy  Demons  rove 

This  breathing  world,  the  delegates  of  Jove.  . 

Guardians  of  man,  their  glance  alike  surveys,  * 

The  upright  judgments,  aud  th’  unrighteous  ways.”  Eltop<. 

Bill,  next  to  the  sacred  writers,  and  more  immediately  derived  from  (heir 
inspiration,  has  this  heavenly  superintendence  been  best  described  by  two  of 
our  own  poets:  by  Spenser,  with  his  customary  piety,  sweetness,  and  simplicity: — 

M And  is  there  care  in  heaven?  and  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base,"  &c.f 

hy  Milton,  in  a strain  of  greater  sublimity,  and  with  more  philosophic  dignity  and 
grace — 

u Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth  * 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep  &c.  $ 

Rut  mankind,  not  satisfied  with  this  angelic  interposition,  though  founded  on 
indisputable  authority,  and  exercised  on  their  behalf,  has,  in  every  age  and  nation, 
fondly  clung  to  the  idea,  that  the  souls  or  Spirits  of  the  Dead  have  also  a commu- 
nication with  the  living,  and  that  they  occasionally,  either  as  happy  or  as  suffering 
shades,  re-appeaT  on  this  sublunary  scene. 

The  common  suggestions  and  associations  of  t)ae  human  mind  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  this  general  belief;  man  has  ever  indulged  the  hope  of 
another  state  of  existence,  feeling  within  him  an  assurance,  a kind  of  intuitive 
conviction,  emanating  from  the  Deity,  that  we  are  not  destined  as  the  beasts 
to  perish.  It  is  true,  says  Homer. 

**  Tis  true,  His  certain,  man  though  de^d,  retains 
, Part  of  himself;  th'  immortal  mind  remains $ 

but  to  this  mental  immortality,  which  is  firmly  sanctioned  by  religion,  affection, 

* Vide  Good’s  Translation  of  Jol>,  part  v.  chan.  33,  ver.  22,  23. — I have  ventured  to  alter  the  language, 
though  I have  strictly  adhered  to  the  import  or  the  last  line.  Ministers  of  Death  have  also  been  sub- 
stituted for  Destinies. 

* Vide  Todd’s  Spenser,  vol.  iV.  p.  1.2,  3.  Faerie  Queens,  hook  ii.  canto  8.  stanz.  I nnd  2. 

$ Todd’s  Milton,  vol.  iii.  p.  138,  139.  Paradise  IjosI,  hook  iv.  1.  677. — Shakspiare,  it  may  be  remark 
cd,  occasionally  alludes  to  tne  same  species  of  spiritual  hierarchy,  and,  in  .the  very  play  we  are  engaged 
upon,  (.aeries  says — 

u A minist'rinrj  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 

When  thou  nest  bowling.”  Act.  v,  sc.  I. 

§ Pope’s  Iliad,  book  xxiii, 
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grief,  and  superslition  liavo  added  a vast  variety  of  unauthorised  circumstanrcs. 
The  passions  and  attachments  which  were  incident  to  the  individual  in  his 
earthly,  are  attributed  to  him  in  his  spiritual  state;  he  is  supposed  to  lie  still 
agitated  by  terrestrial  objects  and  relations,  to  delight  in  the  scenes  which  ho 
formerly  inhabited,  to  feel  for  and  to  protect  the  persons  with  whom  he  was 
formerly  connected,  to  be  actuated,  in  short,  by  emotions  of  love,  anger,  and 
revenge,  and  to  he  in  a situation  which  admits  of  receiving  benefit  or  augmented 
suffering  through  the  attentions  or  negligence  of  surviving  friends.  Accordingly, 
the  spirit  or  apparition  of  the  deceased  was  supposed  occasionally  to  revisit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  to  heroine  visible  to  its  dearest  relatives  or  asso-' 
dates,  for  the  purpose  of  admonishing,  complaining,  imploring,  warning,  or 
directing. 

Now  all  those  additions  to  the  abstract  idea  of  immortality,  though  perhaps 
naturally  arising  from' the  affectionate  regrets,  the  conscious  weakness,  and  the 
eager  curiosity  of  man,  and  therefore  universal  as  his  diffusion  over  the  globe, 
are  totally  unwarranted  by  our  only  safe  and  sure  guide,  the  records  of  the  Bible  ; 
for  though  we  are  taught  that  man  exists  in  another  state,  and  disembodied  of 
the  organs  which  he  possessed  whilst  an  inhabitant  of  this  planet,  we  are  also 
fold,  that  he  is  supplied  with  a new  body,  of  a very  different  nature,  and,  without 
a miracle,  indiscernible  by  our  present  senses.  We  are  told  by  St.  Peter,  that 
even  Jtlie  body  of  our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection  could  only  lie  seen  through 
the  operation  of  a miracle:  “Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  gave  him  to 
be  visible  : Et  dedit  eum  manifestum  fieri.”  Vulg.  “ He  was  no  longer,"  observes 
Bishop  Horsley,  “ in  a state  to  be  naturally  visible  to  any  man.  His  body  was 
indeed  risen,  but  it  was  become  that  body  which  St.  Paul  describes  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which,  having  no  sympathy  with 
the  gross  bodies  of  this  earthly  sphere,  nor  any  place  among  them,  must  be  in- 
discernible to  the  human  organs,  till  they  shall  have  undergone  a similar  refine- 
ment."* * * § 

We  have  no  foundation,  therefore,  in  Scripture,  nor  according  to  its  doctrine, 
can  we  have,  for  attaching  credibility  to  the  re-appearance  of  the  Departed;  yet, 
independent  of  the  predisposition  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  influence  of  affec- 
tionate regret,  to  think  upon  the  dead  as  if  still  present  to  our  wants  and  wishes, 
a state  of  feeling  which,  in  Celtic  poetry,  has  given  birth  loan  interesting  system 
of  mythology  entirely  built  on  apparitional  intercourse,  f the  relations  w hich  we 
possess  of  the  apparent  return  of  the  dead,  are  so  numerous,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, so  unexceptionably  attested,  that  they  have  led  to  several  ingenious,  and, 
indeed,  partially  successful  attempts  to  account  for  them.  One  or  two  of  these 
attempts,  as  terminating  in  some  curious  speculations  on  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
and  on  the  apparition  of  his  father,  it  will  be  necessary  more  particularly  to 
notice. 

A firm  belief  in  Visitation  from  the  Spirits  of  the  Deceased  was  so  strong  a 
feature  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  immediately  subsequent  period,  and  was 
supported  by  such  an  accumulation  of  testimony,  that  it  roused  the  exertions  of  a 
few  individuals  of  a philosophical  turn  of  mind,  to  account  for  what  they  would 
not  venture  to  deny;  I.avaterusj:  and  others  on  the  Continent,  and  Scot  § and 
Medo  **  in  our  own  country,  attempting  to  prove  that  these  appearances  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  return  of  the  dead,  but  by  the  permitted  and  personal  agency 

• Horsley's  Nine  Sermons  on  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  bj  which  the  Fact  of  our  laord’s  Resurrection 
is  established,  p.  209. 

f See  an  elegant  and  very  satisfactory  Dissertation  on  the  “Mythology  of  the  Poems  ofOssinn,”  by 
Professor  Richardson  of  Glasgow,  in  Graham's  “ Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Os^ian.”  8?o. 
1807. 

t Lavaterus  was  translated  into  English  by  R.  H.  and  printed  by  Henry  Benncyman,  in  1672.  4to. 

§ Sec  his  Treatise  on  Divcls  and  Spirits,  annexed  to  Ins  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  4to.  1584. 

•*  Mcdc  wns  born  iu  1686  and  died  in  1638,  and  the  doctrine  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  fortieth  of 
his  fifty-three  Discourses,  published  after  his  decease. 
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of  good  or  evi|  angels,  who,  as  we  occasionally  find  in  Scripture,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case,  of  Samuel,  before  the  Witch  of  Endor,  were  allowed  to 

assume  the  resemblance  of  the  deceased. 

But,  though  this  hypothesis  be  constructed  on  a species  of  spiritual  agency 
which  we  knowr  to  have  existed,  yet  are  the  instances  for  which  it  is  adopted  by 
these  writers  much  too  trivial  and  frequent  to  secure  to  their  solution  a rational  . 
assent;  nor  is  the  presence  of  these  superior  intelligences,  as  objects  of  sight,  at 
all  necessary  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question.- 

For  it  is  obvious,  that  if  relying,  with  Bishop  Horsley,  on  the  evidence  of 
sacred  history,  we  believe  that  the  Deity  oftentimes  acts  mediately,  through  his 
agents,  on  the  human  sensory,  as  a part  of  the  material  universe,  thereby  pro- 
ducing diseases  and  morbid  impressions,  the  same  effects  will  result.  Not  that 
we  conceive  matter  can,  in  any  degree,  modify  the  thinking  principle  itself,  but 
its  organisation  being  the  sole  medium  through  which  the  intellect  communicates 
with  the  external  world,  it  is  evident  that  any  derangement  of  the  structure  of  the 
hrain  must  render  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  as  to  material  existences,  imper- 
fect, false,  and  illusory. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a doctrine  similar  to  this  was  produced  in  the  last  century 
to  account  for  the  spectral  appearances  of  second  sight,  by  a Scotchman  too, 
himself  an  Islander,  who  has  furnished  us  wilh  an  ample  collection  of  instances 
of  this  singular  visitation  ; * this  gentleman  contending,  that  these  prophetic 
scenes  are  exhibited  not  to  the  sight,  but  merely  to  the  imagination.  He  adds, 
with  great  sagacity, 

As  these  Representations  or  waking  Dreams,  according  to  the  best  Enquiry  I could  make, 
are  communicated  (nnless  it  be  seldom)  but  to  one  Person  at  once,  though  there  should  be  several 
Persons,  and  even  some  Seers  in  Company,  those  Representations  seem  rather  communicated 
to  the  Imagination  (as  said  is)  than  the  Organ  of  Sight ; seeing  it  is  impossible,  it  made  always 
to  the  latter,  but  all  Persons  directing  their  sight  the  same  Way,  having  their  Faculty  of  Sight 
alike  perfect  and  equally  disposed,  must  see  it  in  common.”  f 

We  must  refer,  however,  to  the  present  day  for  demonstration,  founded  on 
actual  experience,  that  the  appearance  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  is,  in  every  in- 
stance, the  immediate  effect  of  certain  partial  hut  morbid  affections  of  the  brain ; 
yet,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  ingenious  physiologists  who  have  proved  this 
curious  fact,  entirely  confine  themselves,  and  perhaps  very  justly,  to  physical 
phenomena,  professedly  discarding  the  consideration  of  any  higher  efficiency  in 
the  series  of  causation  than  what  appears  as  the  result  of  diseased  organisation  ; 
so  that  their  discovery,  though  completely  overturning  the  common  superstition 
as  to  the  return  of  the  departed  spirit,  or  the  visible  interference  of  angelic  agency, 
is  vet  very  reconcileable  with  the  pneumatology  of  Bishop  Horsley. 

In  1805,  Dr.  Aldersbn  of  Hull  read  to  the  Literary  Society  of  that  place,  and 
published  in  1811,  an  Essay  on  Apparitions,  the  object  of  w hich  is  to  prove  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  these  spectral  visitations  “ lies,  not  in  the  perturbed  spirits 
of  the  departed,  hut  in  the  diseased  organisation  of  the  living.”  For  this  purpose 
he  relates  several  cases  of  this  hallucination  which  fell  tinder  his  ow  n observation 
and  treatment,  and  winch,  as  distinguished  from  partial  insanity,  from  delirium, 
soinnabulism,  and  reverie,  were  completely  removed  by  medical  means. 

In  1813,  Dr.  Ferriarof  Manchester  published,  on  a more  extended  scale,  “An 
Essay  towards  a Theory  of  Apparitions;”  whose  aim  and  result  are  precisely 
similar  to  the  anterior  production  of  Dr.  Alderson;  both  admitting  the  reality  and 
universality  of  spectral  impressions,  and  both  attributing  them  to  partial  affections 
of  the  brain,  independent  of  any  sensible  external  agency;  it  is  also  remarkable 
that  both  have  applied  their  speculations  and  experience  in  illustration  of  the 

. ' « 

• M A Treatise  on  the  Second  Sight,  Dreams,  Apparitions,  &c.  By  TheophilUs  lnsulanus.  ” 8vo. 
Edinb.  1763  w 

•f  Reprint  of  1815,  annexed  to  Kirk’s  M Secret  Commonweal tli,"  p.  74. 
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character  of  Ilainlet,  a circumstance  which  has,  in  a great  measure;  tod  to  these 
general  observations  on  the  progress  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  apparitional 
visitation. 

The  slate  of  mind  which  Shakspcare  exhibits  to  us  in  Hamlet,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  conflicting  passions  and  events,  operating  on  a frame  of  acute  sensibility, 
I)r.  Ferriar  has  termed  latent  lunacy. 

“ The  subject  of  latent  lunacy,”  he  remarks,  “ Is  an  untouched  Held,  which  would  alTord  the 
richest  harvest  to  a skilful  and  diligent  observer.  Cervantes  has  immortalized  himself,  by  dis- 
playing the  effect  of  one  bad  species  of  composition  on  the  ' hero  or  bis  satire,  and  Butler  has 
delineated  the  evils  of  epidemic,  religious,  and  political  frenzy;  but  it  remains  as  a task  for  some 
delicate  pencil,  lo  trace  the  miseries  introduced  into  private  families,  by  a state  of  mind,  which 
* sees  more  devils  that  vast  hell  can  hold,’  and  which  yet  affords  no  proof  of  derangement,  sufficient 
to  justify  the  seclusion  of  the  unhappy  invalid.  _ 

“ This  is  a species  of  distress,  on  which  no  novelist  has  ever  touched,  though  it  Is  unfortunate!; 
increasing  in  real  life  ; though  it  may  be  associated with  worth,  with  genius,  and  with  the  most 
specious  demonstrations  (for  a while)  of  general  excellence. 

“ Addison  has  thrown  out  a few  hints  on  this  subject  in  one  of  the  Spectators  ; It  could  nut 
escape  so  critical  an  observer  of  human  infirmities;  and  I have  always  supposed,  that  if  (he 
character  of  Sir  Roger  dc  Covcrley  had  been  left  untouched  by  Steele,  it  would  have  exhibited 
some  interesting  trails  of  this  nature.  As  it  now  appears,  we  see  nothing  more  than  occasional 
absence  of  mind  ; and  the  peculiarities  of  an  humourist,  contracted  by  retirement,  and  by  the 
obsequiousness  of  his  dependants. 

“ It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  Shakspeare’s  character  of  Hamlet  can  only  be  understood 
on  this  principle.  He  feigns  madness,  for  political  purposes,  while  the  poet  means  Id  represent 
his  understanding  as  really  (and  unconsciously  lo  himself)  unhinged  by  the  cruel  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed.  The  horror  of  the  communication  made  by  his  father's  spectre  ; the  ne- 
cessity of  belying  bis  attachment  loan  innocent  and  deserving  object;  the  certainty  of  his  mother’s 
guilt ; and  the  supernatural  impulse  by  which  be  is  goaded  to  an  act  of  assassination,  abhorrent 
to  his  nature,  are  causes  sufficient  to  overwhelm  and  distract  a mind  previously  disposed  to 
‘ weakness  and  to  melancholy,’  and  originally  full  of  tenderness  and  natural  affection.  By  refer- 
ring to  the  book,  it  will  be  seen,  that  his  real  insanity  is  only  developed  after  the  mock  play. 
Then,  in  place  of  a systematic  conduct,  conducive  lo  his  purposes,  he  becomes  irresolute,  inconse- 
quent, and  the  plot  appears  lo  stand  unaccounlably  still.  Instead  of  striking  at  his  object,  he 
resigns  himself  to  the  current  of  events,  and  sinks  at  length,  ignobly,  under  tbeslream."  * 

Dr.  Alderson,  alluding  to  the  common  hut  cogent  argument  against  a belief  in 
Ghosts,  “ that  only  one  man  at  a time  ever  saw  a ghost,  therefore,  the  probability 
is,  that  there,  never  was  suclt  a thing,”  adds,  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  and  to  ,Shakspeare's  management  of  his  supernatural  machinery,  the 
following  observations : — , 

• Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Apparitions,  p.  Ill — 115. — The  following  very  curious  instance  of  a striking 
renewal  of  terrific  impressions,  is  given  by  the  Doctor  in  this  entertaining  little  work : it  was  communicate! I 
to  him,  he  tells  ns,  by  the  gentleman  who  underwent  the  deception  : — w He  was  benighted,  while  travelling 
alone,  in  a remote  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  was  compelled  to  ask  shelter  for  the  evening  at 
a small  lonely  hut.  When  he  was  to  be  conducted  to  bis  bed-room,  the  landlady  observed,  with  mysterious 
reluctance,  that  he  would  find  the  window  very  insecure.  On  examination,  part  of  the  wall  appeared  lo 
have  been  broken  down,  to  enlarge  the  opening.  After  some  enquiry,  he  was  told,  that  a pedlar,  who 
had  lodged  in  the  room  a short  time  before,  Imd  committed  suicide,  and  was  found  hanging  behind  tins 
door,  in  the  morning.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  country,  it  was  deemed  improper  to  Remove 
the  body  through  the  door  of  the  house;  ami  to  convey  it  through  the  window  was  impossible,  without 
removing  part  of  the  wall.  Some  hints  were  dropped,  that  the  room  had  been  subsequently  haunted  by 
the  poor  man’s  spirit. 

“ My  friend  laid  his  nrms«  properly  prepared  against  inslrusion  of  any  kind,  by  the  bedside,  and  retired 
to  rest,  not  without  some  degree  oi  apprehension.  He  was  visited,  in  a dream,  by-^a  frightful  apparition, 
and  awakiug  iu  agony,  found  himself  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  a pistol  grasped  in  his  right  hand.  On  casting 
a fearful  glnrfce  round  the  room,  he  discovered,  bv  the  moon-light,  a corpse,  dressed. in  a shroud,  reared 
erect,  against  the  wall,  close  by  the  window.  With  much  difficulty,  he  summoned  up  resolution  to 
approach  the  dismal  object,  the  features  qf  which,  and  . the  minutest  parts  of  its  funeral  apparel,  he  per- 
ceived distinctly.  He  passed  one  hand  over  it ; felt  nothing ; and  staggered  back  to  Ua*  bed.  After  a long 
interval,  and  much  reasoning  with  himself,  he  renewed  his  investigation,  uud  at  length  discovered  that 
the  object  of  hi*  terror  was  produced  by  the  moon-beams,  forming  a long,  bright  image,  through  the  broken 
window,  on  vthich  his  fancy,  impressed  by  his  dream,  had  pictured,  with  mischievous  accuracy,  the 
lineameuts  of  a body  prepared  for  interment.  Powerful  associations  of  ttfror,  iu  this  instance,  had  excited 
the  recollected  images  with  uucotntnou  torce  and  effect/’  P.  21  — 28. 
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“ From  what  1 have  related , it  will  be  seen  why  it  should  happen,  that  only  ope  at  a time  ever 
could  see  a ghost;  and  here  we  may  lament,  that  our  celebrated  poet,  whose  knowledge  of  nature 
is  every  Englishman's  boast,  had  not  known  such  cases,  and  their  causes  as  those  I have  related  ; 
he  would  not  then,  perhaps,  have  made  his  ghosts  visible  and  audible  on  lbe  stage.  Every 
espression,  every  look  in  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  is  perfectly  natural  and  consistent  with  men  so 
agitated,  and  quite  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  wbal  they  sutler,  see,  and  bear  ; but  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  disease  being  confined  solely  to  the  individual,  such  objects  must  be  seen  and 
heard  only  by  the  individual.  That  men  sq  circumstanced  as  Macbeth  or  Hamiet,  Brutus  and 
Dion,  should  see  phantoms  and  hold  converse  with  them,  appears  to  me  perfectly  natural ; and, 
though  the  cases  1 have  now  related  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  a disordered  stale  of  bodily  organs, 
as  may  be  evidently  inferred  by  the  history  of  their  rise,  and  the  result  of  their  cure,  yet,  with 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  effects  of  mind  on  lbe  body,  we  may  be  fairly  led  to  conclude,  that 
great  mental  anilely,  inordinate  ambition,  and  guilt  may  produce  similar  effects.”  * * * 

If  Shakspcare,  more  philosopher  than  poet,  had  pursued  the  plan  which  Dr. 
Alderson  has  recommended,  he  would  have  injured  his  tragedy,  and  wrecked  his 
popularity.  We  could  have  spared,  indeed,  any  ocular  demonstration  of  the  mute 
and  hlood-boultered  ghost  of  Banquo  iu  Macbeth,  but  had  the  ghost  in  Hamlet 
been  invisible  and  inaudible,  we  should  have  lost  the  noblest  scene  of  grateful  ter- 
ror which  genius  has  ever  created. 

Nor  was  it  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Shakspeare  which  gave  birth  to  the  visibi- 
lity of  this  awful  spectre,  for  he  has.told  us,  in  another  place,  that 

u Such  shadows  art  the  weak  brain’s  forgeries. n f 

and,  even  in  the  very  play  under  consideration,  he  calls  them  “ the  very  coinage 
of  the  'brainy”  and  adds, — 

M This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 

Is  very  cunning  in t , 

hut  he  well  knew,  that  as  a dramatic  poet,  in  a superstitious  age,  it  was  requisite, 
ih  order  to  produce  a strong  and  general  impression,  to  adopt  the  popular  creed, 
the  superstition  relative  to  his  subject ; 'and,  as  Mrs.  Montagu  has  justly  observed, 
“ the  poet  who  docs  so,  understands  his  business  much  better  than  the  critic, 
who,  in  judging  of  that  work,  refuses  it  his  attention.  — Thus  every  operation 
that  develops  tho  attributes,  which  vulgar  opinion,  or  the  nurse’s  legend,  have 
taught  us  to  ascribe  to  ‘such  a preternatural  Being,’  wilt  augment  our  pleasure  ; 
whether  we  give  tlic  reins  to  our  imagination,  and,  as  spectators,  willingly  yield 
ourselves  up  to  pleasing  delusion,  or,  as  ‘ judicious’  Critics,  examine  the  merit  of 
the  composition.”^:  , , 

That  an  undoubting  belief  in  the  actual  appearance  of  ghosts  and  apparitions 
was  general  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  has  been  the  assertion  of  all  who  have  alluded 
to  the  subject,  either  as  contemporary  or  subsequent  historians.  Addison,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  speaking  of  the  credulities  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries,  observes,  that  “our  Forefathers  looked  upon  Nature  with 
reverence  and  horror— -that  they  loved  to  astonish  themselves  with  the  appre- 
hensions of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enchantments. — There  was  not  a 
village  in  England  that  had  not  a ghost  in  it — the  churchyards  Mere  all  haunted — 
every  common  had  a circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it — and  there  was  scarce  a 
shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen  a spirit  and  Bourne,  who  wrote 
about  the  same  period,  and  oxpressly  on  the  subject  of  vulgar  superstitious,  tells 
us  that  formerly  “hobgoblins  and  sprights  were  in  every  city,  and  town,  and 
village,  by  every  water,  and  in  every  wood. — If  a house  was  seated  on  some 
melancholy  place,  or  built  in  some  old  romantic  manner;  or  if  any  particular 

* FN*ny  on  Apparitions,  annexed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Essay  on  the  Itbus  Toxicodendron, 
p 68,09 

f I? ape  of  Lucre****, 

t Essay  on  tho  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare.  8vo,  5l!i  edit.  p.  16i,  I6o. 

$ Spectator,  No.  ‘119. 
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accidenthad  happened  in  it,  such  as  murder,  sudden  death,  or  the  like,  to  be  sure 
that  house  had  a mark  set  pn  it,  and  was  afterwards  esteemed  the  habitation  of 
a ghost. — Stories  of  (his  kind  an*  infinite,  and  there  are  few  villages  which  have 
not  either  had  such  an  house  in  it,  dr  near  it.”*  . 

Such,  then,  being  the  superstitious  character  of  the  poet’s  times.it  was  with 
great  judgment  thathe  seized  the  particulars.  Iiest  adapted  to  his  purpose,  moulding 
them  with  a skill  so  perfect,  as  to  render  the  effect  awful  beyond  all  former  pre- 
cedent. A slight  attention  to  the  circumstances  which  accompany  the  first 
appearances  of  the  spectre  to  Horatio  and  to  Hamlet,  will  place  this  in  a strik- 
ing point  of  view.  V . 

The  solemnity  with  w hich  this  Royal  phantom  is  introduced  is  beyond  mea- 
sure impressive:  Bernardo  is  about  to  repeat  to  the  incredulous  Horatio  what  had 
occurred  on  the  last  apparition  of  the  deceased  monarch  to  Marcellus  and  him- 
self, and  thus  contuiences  his  narrative: — 

**  Last  night  of  all, 

When  yon  same  star,  that V westward  from  the  pole, 

Jlad  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heavcu 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus,  and  myself,  ^ 

The  bell  then  heating  one  

This  note  of  time,  the  traditionary  hour  for  the  appearance  of  a ghost,  and, 
above  all,  the  mysterious  connection  between  the  course  of.  the  star,  and  the  visi- 
tation of  the  spirit,  usher  in  the  “ dreaded  sight"  with  an  influence  which  makes 
the  blood  run  chill. 

A similar  correspondence  between  a natural  phenomenon  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  agency  of  a disembodied  spirit,  occurs,  with  an  effect  which  has  been  much 
admired,  in  a poem  by  Lord  Byron,  whore  the  shade  of  Francesca,  addressing 
her  apostate  lover,  and  directing  his  attention  to  the  orb  of  night,  exclaims,— 

“ There  is  a light  cloud  toy  the  moon — 

’Tis  passing,  and  will  jlass  full  soon — 

' If,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 
. Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil, 

Thy  heart  w ithm  thee  is  not  changed, 

Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged; 

Dark  will  tby  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  Immortality  of  ill. "f 

The  adjuration  and  interrogation  of  the  ghost  by  Horatio  and  Hamlet,  are  con- 
ducted in  conformity  to  the  ceremonies  of  papal  superstition;  for  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  in  many  things  relative  to  religious  observances,  or  to  the  preter- 
natural as  connected  with  religion,  Shakspeare  lias  shown  such  a marked  pre- 
dilection for  the  imposing  exterior,  and  comprehensive  creed  of  the  Roman 
church,  as  to  lead  some  of  his  biographers  to  suppose  that  ho  was  himself  a Ro- 
man Catholic.  The  adoption,  however,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  poetical  nature 
of  the  materials  which  the  doctrines  of  Rome  supply,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
food  for  imagination  which  the  supposition  of  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  the 
souls  of  the  departed  are  still  connected  with,  and  influenced  by,  the  conduct  of 
man,  must  necessarily  create. 

Such  a system,  it  is  evident,  would  very  readily  admit  of  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prevalent  superstitions  of  the  heathen  world,  and  would  give  fresh  credibi- 
lity to  the  re-appearance  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  reveal  and  to  punish  some  hor- 
rible murder,  to  right  the  oppressed  orphan  and  the  widow,  to  enjoin  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  mangled  corse,  to  discover  concealed  and  ill-gotten  treasure,  to  claim 
the  aid  of  prayer  and  intercession,  to  announce  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  etc.  etc. 
Thus  Horatio,  addressing  the  Spectre,  alludes  to  some  of  theso  as  the  probable 
causes  of  the  dreadful  visitation  which  appals  him 

. ' Bourne's  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People,  1725,  edition  spud  Brand,  p.  119,  122,  123. 

*{•  The  Siege  of  Corinth. 
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“ Stay,  illusion ! 

' If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice,”  &c.  Act  i.  tc.  1. 

With  a still  higher  degree  of  anxiety,  curiosity,  and  terror,  does  Hamlet,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  invoke  the  spirit  of  his  father;  his  address  being 
wrought  up  to  the.  highest  tone  of  amazement  arid  emotion,  and  clothed  with  the 
most  vigorous  expression  of  poetry  : — 

w Angels  and  ministers  6f  grace  defend  us  I - 

Be  thou  a spirit  orhcallb,  or  goblin  damn'd,”  &c.  Act  I.  sc.  4. 

The  doubts  and  queries  of  this  most  impressive  speech  are  similar  to  those 
which  are  allowed  to  be  entertained,  and  directed  to  be  put,  by  contemporary 
writers  on  the  subject  of  apparitions.  Thus  the  English  Lavaterus  enjoins  the 
person  so  visited  to  charge  the  spirit  to  “declare  and  open  what  he  ts — who  he 
is,  why  he  is  come,  and  what  he  desireth saying,- — “ Thou  Spirit**,  we  beseech 
thee  by  Christ  Jesus,  tell  us  what  tiipu  art;”  and  he  then  orders  him  to  enquire, 
“ What  man’s  soul  he  is?  for  what  cause  he  is  come,  and  what  he  doth  desire? 
Whether  he  require  any  ayde  by  prayers  and  suffrages?  Whether  by  massing  or 
almes-giving  he  may  be  released?"  etc.,  etc.* 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  judicious  plan  of  adopting  the  popular  conceptions, 
and  giving  them  dignity  and  effect,  Iry  that  philosophy  of  the  supernatural  which 
has  been  remarked  as  so  peculiarly  the  gift  of  Shakspeare,-}-  we  find  him  employ- 
ing, in  these  scenes  of  super-human  interference,  the  traditional  notions  of  his  age, 
relative  to  the  influence  of  approaching  light  on  departed  spirits,  as  intimated  by 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the  fading  lustre  of  the  glow'-worm.  One  of  the  pas- 
sages w hich  have  so  admirably  immortalized  these  superstitions,  contains  also 
another  not  less  striking,  concerning  the  supposed  sanctity  and  protecting  power 
of  the  nights  immediately  previous  to  Christmas-I)ay.  On  the  sudden  departure 
of  the  Spirit,  Bernardo  remarks,— 

“ It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 
j llur.  AnU  then  it  started  like  a.  guilty  thing 

Upon  a fearful  summons.  1 have  heard,”  <kc.  Act  i.  sc.  1.  ' 

“ > Fare  thee  well  at  once !" 

r * 

exclaims  the  apparition  on  retiring  from  the  presence  of  his  son, 

* The  glow-worm  shows  the  matins  to  be  near, 

And  ’gins  to  pale  his  uncflectuai  fire."  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

This  idea  of  spirits  flying  the  approach  of  morning,  appears  from  the  hymn  of 
“ Prudentius,”  quoted  by  Bourne,  to  have  been  entertained,  by  the  Christian  world 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century;:):  hut  a passage  still  more 
closely  allied  to  the  lines  in  Shakspeare,  has  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Douce,  from  a 
liymn  compost'd  by  Saint. Ambrose,  and  formerly  used  in  the  Salisbury  service. — 
“ It  so  much  resembles,”  he  observes,  “ Horatio’s  speech,  that  one  might  almost 
suppose  Shakspeare  had  seen  them  : — 

M Preco  diei  jam  Houfity 
Noctis  profunda*  pervigil ; 

Nocturna  lux  viantihus, 

A nocte  noctcm  segregans. 


* uOf  ghostes  and  spirite*  walking  by  nyght,”  Parte  the  Seconde,  p.  106,  107.  4to.  B.  L 1672. 
From  the  chapter  entitled,  u The  Papistes  doctrine  touchiug  the  soules  of  dead  men,  and  the  appearing  of 
them.  n 

f Madame  De  Stael  observes,  M there  is  always  something  philosophical  in  the  supernatural  employed 
by  Shakspeare.”  The  Influence  of  Literature  on  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  21)7. 

\ Autiquitatea  Vulgar  os  apud  Brand,  p.  68. — It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Steevens,  that  uthii  is  a very 
ancient  superstition.  Philoatratus,  giving  an  account  of  the  apparition  of  Achilles’  shnde  to  Apollouius 
Tyancus,  says  that  it  vauished  with  a lilUe  glimmer  as  soon  as  the  rock  crowed.  n Vit.  Apol.  fv.  16. 
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Hoc  exdtdtus  Lucifer, 

•Solvit  pohtm  caligine; 

Hoc  otnnis  trrorum  chorus 

Viam  nocmdi  deseritt 

Gallo  canente  spes  tedit , §*0.**  * 

“ The  epithets  extravagant  apd  erring,”  he  adds,  “ are  highly  poetical  and  ap- 
propriates and  seem  to  prove  that  Shakspeare-  was  hot  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
Latin  language."  . 

With  what  awhil  and  mysterious  grandeur  has  he  invested  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  purgatory  t a doctrine  certainly  well  calculated  for  poetical  purposes,  and  of 
which  the  particulars  must  have  been  familiar  to  him,  through  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries.  Thus  the  English  Lavatorus,  detailing  the  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  on  this  subject,  tells  us,  that 

“ Purgatorie  is  also  under  the  earth  ns  Hell  is.  Some  say  lhal  Hell  ami  Purgatorie  are  both 
one  place,  albeit  the  paincs  be  divers  according  to  the  deserts  of  soules.  Furthermore  the;  say, 
that  under  the  earth  there  arc  more  places  of  punishment  in  which  the  soules  of  the  dead  may  be 
purged.  For  they  say,  that  this  or  that  soule  hath  ben  scene  in  this  or  that  mounlaine,  floud,  or 
valley,  vrhete  it  hath  committed  the  offence  : that  there  are  particular  Purgatories  assigned  unto 
them' for  some  special  cause,  before  tbnday  of  Judgement,  after  w hich  time  all  mancr  of  Purga- 
tories, as  well  general  as  particular  shal  cease.  Some  of  them  say,  that  the  painc  of  Purgatorie  is 
al  onewith  the  punishment  of  Hell,  and  that  they  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  one  hath  an  ende,  tbe 
other  no  ende  : and  that  it  is  far  more  easie  to  endure  all  the  paynes  of  this  worlde,  which  al  men 
since  Adam’s  time  have  susleined,  even  unto  the  day  of  the  last  Judgement,  than  to  bear  one 
dayes  space  the  least  of  those  two  punishments.  Further  they  Isolde  that  our  Ore,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  Ihe  tire  of  Purgatorie,  doth  resemble  only  a painted  Ore.”  + 

From  this  temporary  place  of  torment,  be  informs  us,  that, 

“ By  Gods  licence  and  dispensation,  cerlainc,  yea  before  the  day  of  Judgement,  arc  permitted 
to  come  out,  and  that  not  for  ever,  but  only  for  a season,,  for  the  instructing  and  terrifying  of  the 
lyving:” — and  again: — “Many  limes  in  Ihe  nyghl  season,  there  have  beene  cerlaine  spirits 

bearde  soflcly  going who  being  aslted  what  they  were,  have  made  aunswere  that  they  were 

the  soules  of  this  or  that  man,  and  that  they  nowe  endure  eitreame  lormentes.  If  by  chaunce 
any  man  did  aske  of  them,  by  what  meanes  they  might  be  delivered  out  of  (hose  tortures,  they 
have  answered,  that  in  case  a cerlaine  numbre  of  Masses  were  sung  for  them,  or  Pilgrimages 
vowed  to  some  Sainles,  or  some  other  such  like  deedet  doone  for  their  sake,  (hat  then  surety 
they  shoulde  be  delivered,”  f 

■Never  was  tbe  art  of  the  poet  more  discoverable,  than  in  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  this  doctrine  in  the  play  before  us,  and  more. particularly  iu  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  which  instantly  seizes  on  the  mind,  and  lilts  it  with  that  inde- 
finite kind  of  terror  that  leads  to  the  most  horrid  imaginings  : — 

“ Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come. 

When  I to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames, 

Must  render  up  myself."  &c.  - Act  i.  sc.  5. 

In  this  hazardous  experiment,  of  placing  before  our  eyes  a spirit  from  the  world 
of  departed  souls,  no  one  has  approached,  by  many  degrees,  tho  excellence’ of  our 
poet.  The  shade  of  Darius,  in  the  Persians  of  vEsehylus,  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown,  by  a critic  of  great  ability,  to  be  far  inferior;  § nor  can  the  ghosts  of  Ossian, 
who  is  justly  admired  for  delineations  of  this  kind,  be  brought  into  competition  with 
the  Danish  spectre;  neither  the  Grecian,  nor  tho  Celtic  mythology,  indeed, 
affording  materials  equal,  in  point  of  impression,  to  those  which  existed  for  the 
English  hard.  We  may  also  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  management  of  Shak- 
speare, in  the  disposition  of  his  materials,  from  the  first  shock  which  the  sentinels 
receive,  to  that  which  Hamlet  sustains  in  tho  closet  of  his  mother,  is  perfectly 

* “ See  Expositio  hyinnorum  secundum  tmim  Snrum,  nr.  by  R.  Pynunn,  n.  d.,  4lo.  fid.  'U.  b.* 

+ “ Of  glumtctt  nod  spirilcs  walking  by  nyght,”  1572.  The  secoude  parte.  chap.  ii.  p.  103. 

; The  secondo  parle,  chap.  ii.  p.  104  and  The  first  parte,  chap,  xv  p.  72. 

§ Sec  Montagu  on  the  Preternatural  Beings  of  Shakspeare,  in  her  Essay. 
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unrivalled,  and,  more  than  any  other,  calculated  to  excite  the  highest  degree  of 
interest,  pity,  and  terror.  •• 

It  is  likewise  no  small  proof  of  judgment  in  our  poet,  that  he  has  only  once 
attempted  to  unveil,  in  this  direct  manner,  the  awful  destiny  of  the  dead,  and  to 
embody,  as  it 'were,  at  full  length,  a missionary  from  the  grave;  for  the  ghost  of 
Bampio,  and  the  .spectral  appearances  in  Julius  Caesar  and  Richard  the  Third, 
arc  slight  and  powerless  sketches,  when  compared  with  the  tremendous  visitation 
in  Hamlet,  beyond  which  no  human  imagination  can  ever  hope  to  pass." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Observations  on  King  John  ; on  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well ; on.  King  Henry  the  Fifth  : on  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing;  on  As  You  Litre  It ; on  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor ; on  Troilus  and  Oressida  : 
on  Henry  the  Eighth ; on  Timon  of  Athens ; On  Measure  for  Measure  ; on  King  Lear  ; on  Cym- 
beline ; on  Macbeth — Dissertation  on  the  Popular  Belief  in  Witchcraft  during  the  Age  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  on  his  Management  of  this  Superstition  in  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

We  are  well  aware,  that,  to  many  of  our  readers,  the  chronological  discussion 
incident  to  a new  arrangement,  will  be  lamented  as  tedious  and  uninteresting; 
the  more  so,  as  nothing  absolutely  certain  can  be  expected  as  the  result.  That 
this  part  of  our  subject,  therefore,  may  be  as  compressed  as  possible,  we  shall,  in 
future,  be  very  brief  in  offering  a determination  between  the  decisions  of  the  two 
previous  chronologcrs,  reserving  a somewhat  larger  space  Tor  the  few  instances 
in  which  it  may  bo  thought  necessary  to  deviate  from  bdth. 

Of  the  plays  enumerated  by  Meres,  in  September,  1598,  only  two  remain  to  bo 
noticed  in  this  portion  of  our  work,  namely,  King  John  and  Love’s  Labour's 
Wonne: — ' ( 

16.  King  Jonjc:  1598.  Mr.  Chalmers  having  detected  some  allusiops  in  this 
play  to  the  events  of  1597,  in  addition  to  those  which  Mr.  Malono  had  accurately 
referred  to  the  preceding  year,  it  becomes  necessary,  .with  the  former  of  these  i 
gentlemen,  to  assign  its  production  to  the  spring  of  1598. 

If  King  John,  as  a whole,  be  not  entitled  to  class  among  the  verv  first  rate  i 
compositions  of  our  author,  it  can  yet  exhibit  some  Scenes  of  superlative  beauty 
and  effect,  and  two  characters  supported  with  unfailing  energy  and  consistency. 

The  bastard  F aulconbridge,  though  not  perhaps  a very  amiable  personage,  being 
somewhat  too  interested  and  wordly-mindcd  in  his  conduct  to  excite  much  of  our 
esteem,  has,  notwithstanding,  so  large  a portion  of  the  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet 
in  him,  so  much  heroism,  gaiety,  and  fire  in  his  constitution,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
vowed  accommodation  to  the  times,  such  an  open  and  undaunted  turn  of  mind,  that 
we  capnot  refuse  him  our  admiration,  nor,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  John, 
however  ill-deserved,  our  occasional  sympathy  and  attachment.  The  alacrity 
and  intrepidity  of  his  daring  spirit  are  nobly  supported  to  the  very  last,  where  we 
find  him  exerting  every  nerve  (o  rouse  and  animate  the  conscience-stricken  soul 
of  the  tyrant. 

In  the  person  of  Lady  Constance,  Maternal  Grief,  the  most  interesting  passion 
of  the  play,  is  developed  in  all  its  strength;  the  picture  penetrates  to  the  inmost 
heart,  and  seared  must  those  feelings  be,  which  can  withstand  so  powerful  an 
appeal;  for  all  the  emotions  of  the  fondest  affection,  and  the  wildest  despair,  all 
tho  rapid  transitions  of  anguish,  and  approximating  phrenzy,  are  wrought  up  into 
the  scene  with  a truth  of  conception  which  rivals  that  of  nature  herself. 

• It  ha*  been  asserted  by  Giidon,  but  upon  what  foundation  dons  not  appear,  that  ShAkspearc  wrote  the 
acene  of  the  Ghost  in  llumlet,  in  the  rliurch-jard  bordering  on  hi*  house  at  Stratford. 
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The  innocent  and  beauteous  Arthur,  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  tho  sweetness 
of  his  disposition  and  the  severity  of  his  fate,  is  thus  described  by  his  doating 
mother: — 

“ But  tbou  art  lair,  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy  ! 

Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great ; 

Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 

And  with  the  half-blown  rose ’’  ' Actiii.  ac.  1. 

When  he  is  captured,  therefore,  and  imprisoned  by  John,  and  consequently, 
sealed  for  destruction,  who  but  Shakspeare  could  have  done  justice  to  the  agonis- 
ing sorrows  of  the.  parents?  Her  invocation  to  death,  and  her  address  to  Pandulph, 
paint  maternal  despair  with  a force  which  no  imagination  can  augment,  and  of 
which  the  tenderness  and  pathos  have  never  been  exceeded : — 

“ Death,  death  ■ — O amiable  lovely  death  !— 

Come,  grin  on  me ; anil  I will  think  thou  smil'st — 

Miaery'a  love, 

O,  come  to  me  I ” Ike.  Act  iii.  ac.  4. 

Independent  of  the  scenes  which  unfold  tho  striking  characters  of  Constance 
and  Faulcon bridge,  there  are  two  others  in  this  play  which,  may  vie  with  any 
thing  that  Shakspeare  has  produced;  namely,  the  scene  between  John  and  Hubert, 
and  that  between  Hubert  and  Arthur.  The  former,  where  the  usurper  obscurely 
intimates  to  Hubert  bis  bloody  wishes,  is  conducted  in  so  masterly  a manner, 
that  we  behold  the  dark  and  turbulent  soul  of  John  lying  naked  before  us  in  all 
its  deformity,'  and  shrinking  with  fear  even  from  the  enunciation  of  its  own  vile 
purpose;  “it  is  one  of  the  scenes,"  as  Mr.  Stecvens  has  well  observed,  “to 
which  may  be  promised  a lasting  commendation.  Art  Could  add  little  to  its  per- 
fection ; grid  time  itself  can  take  nothing  from  its  beauties." 

The  scene  with  Hubert  and  the  executioners,  where  the  hapless  Arthur  sup- 
plicates for  mercy,  almost  lacerates  the  heart  itself;  and  is  only  rendered  support- 
able by  the  tender  and  alleviating  impression  which  the  sweet  innocence  and 
artless  eloquence  of  the  poor  child  fix  with  indelible  influence  on  the  mind.  Well 
may  it  be  said,  in  the  language  of  our  poet,  that  he  who  can  behold  this  scene 
witiiout  the  gushing  tribute  of  a tear, 

“ Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.”  ■ 

. As  for  the  character  of  John,  which,  from  its  meanness  and  imbecility,  seems 
not  well  calculated  for  dramatic  representation,  Shakspeare  has  contrived,  towards 
the  close  of  the  drama,  to  excite  in  his  behalf  some  degree  of  interest  and  com- 
miseration; especially  in  the  dying  scene,  where  the  fallen  monarch,  in  answer 
to  the  enquiry  of  his  son  as  to  the  state  of  his  feelings,  mournfully  exclaims, — 

Poison’d, — ill  fare ; — dead,  forsook,  cast  off.” 

17.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  : 1598.  There  does  not  appear  any 
sufficient  reason  for  altering  the  date  assigned  to  this  play  by  Mr.  Malone,  whom 
we  have,  therefore,,  followed  in  preference  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  has  fixed  on  the 
succeeding  year;'  a decision' to  which  we  have  been  particularly  induced,  in- 
dependent of  other  circumstances,  by  the  apparent  notice  of  this  drama  by  Meres, 
under  the  title  of  Love’s  Labour’s  Wonne,  an  appellation  which  very  accurately 
applies  to  this,  but  to  no  other  of  our  author’s  productions  with  any  similar  degree 
of  pertinency.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  to  conclude,  as  nothing  has  hitherto 
been  brought  forward  to  invaliatc  the  assumption,  that  Meres’s  title  was  the 
original  designation  of  this  comedy,  and  was  intended  by  the  poet  as  a counter- 
title  lo  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.  What  induced  him  to  dismiss  the  first,  and  to  adopt 
the  present  proverbial  appellation,  cannot  positively  be  ascertained;  but  the  pro- 
bability is,  as  Mr.  Malone  lias  remarked,  that  the  alteration  was  suggested  in 
ronsequcnce  of  the  adage  itself  being  found  in  the  hody  of  the  play. 
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The  noblest  character  in  this  comedy,  which,  though  founded  on  a story 
somewhat  too  improbable,  abounds  both  in  interestand  entertainment,  is  the  good 
old  Countess  of  Rousillon.  Shgkspeare  seems  to  have  drawn  this  portrait  con 
amore,  and  we  figure  to  ourselves  for  this  auliahle  woman,  a countenance  beam- 
ing with  dignity,  sweetness,  and  sensibility,  emanations  from  a heart  which 
had  ever  responded  to  the  impulses  of  love  and  charity.  In  short,  her  maternal 
affection  for  the  gentle  Helen,  her  piety,  sound  sense,  and  candour,  call  for  our 
Warmest  reverence  and  esteem,  which  accompany  her  to  the  close  of  the  repre- 
sentation, and  follow  her  departure  with  regret.  * 

Helen,  the  romantic,  the  love-dejected  Helen,  must  excite  in  every  feeling  bo- 
som a high  degree  of  sympathy ; patient  suffering  in  the  fomalc  sex,  especially 
when  resulting  from  ill-requited  attachment,  and  united  with  modesty  and  beauty, 
cannot  but  he  an  object  of  interest  and  commiseration,  and  in  the  instance  before 
us,  these  arc  admirably  blended  in 

“ a maul  loo  virtuous  ' 

For  the  contempt  of  empire, 

but  who,  unfortunately,  has  to  struggle  against  the  prejudices  of  birth,  rank,  and 
unfeeling  pride,  in  the  very  man  w ho  is  the  object  of  her  idolatry,  and  who,  even 
after  the  most  sacred  of  bonds  should  have  cemented  their  destiny,  flies  with  scorn 
from  her  embraces. 

If  in  the  infancy  of  her  passion  the  error  of  indiscretion  be  attributable  to  He- 
len, how  is  it  atoned  for  by  the  most  engaging  humility,  by  the  most  bewitching 
tenderness  of  heart : “ Be  not  olTended,”  she  tells  her  noble  patroness,  • 

u Be  not  offended  ; for  it  hurts  not  him, 

That  he  is  lov'd  of  me : I follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit; 

Nor  would  I have  him,  till  I do  deserve  him  ; 

* Yet  never  know  bow  that  desert  should  be—  , 

thus,  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper,  . . 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.”  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

But  when  the  wife  of  Bertram,  with  a resignation  and  self-devotedness' worthy 
of  the  highest  praise,  she  deserts  the  house  of  her  mother-in-law,  knowing  that 
whilst  she  is  sheltered  there  her  husband  will  not  return,  how  does  she,  becoming 
thus  an  unprotected  wanderer,  a pilgrim  hare-foot  plodding  the  cold  ground  for 
him  who  has  contemned  her,  rise  to  the  tone  of  exalted  truth  and  heroism  I 

“ Poor  lord  iat  I 

That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  tbine  to  the  event 

Of  the  none-sparing  war  ? ” &c.  Act  iii.’^BC.  2. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  place  the  character  of  Helen  in  its  most  interest- 
ing point  of  view,  that  Bertram  should  be  represented  as  arrogant,  profligate, 
and  unfeeling;  a coxcomb  who  to  family-consequence  hesitates  not  to  sacritice 
all  that  is  manly,  just,  and  honourable.  The  picture  is  hut  too  true  to  nature, 
and,  since  the  poet  found  such  a delineation  essential  (o  the  construction  of  his 
story,  he  has  very  properly  taken  care,  though  Bertram,  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
Countess  and  Helena,  meets  not  the  punishment  he  merits,  that  nothing'  in  miti- 
gation of  his  folly  should  be  produced. 

To  the  comic  portion  of  this  drama  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  given ; it 
is  singularly  rich  in  all  that  characterises  the  wit,  the  drollery,  and  the  humour 
of  Shakspeare.  The  Clown  is  the  rival  of  Touchstone  in  As  You  Like  It ; and 

* “ Of  all  the  characters  of  Shakspeare,  ” remarks  Mr.  Felton,  “hone  more  resemble  his  best  female 
advocate  (Mrs.  Montagu)  than  the  Countess  of  Rousitlon  — Imperftct  Hint*,  part  i.  p.  65. 
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/ Parolles,  in  the  power  of  exciting  laughter  anil  ludicrous  enjoyment,  is  only  se- 
condary to  Faistaff.  - < • 

18.  King  Hknrt  the  Firth:  1599.  The  chorus  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  act,  and  the  silence  of  Meres,  too  plainly  point  out  the  era  of  the  com- 
position of  this  play,  to  admit  of  any  alteration  depending  on  the  bare  supposi- 
tion of  subsequent  interpolation,  or  on  allusions  too  vague  and  general  to  afiord 
any  specific  application. 

No  character  has  been  pourtraved  moro  at  length  by  our  poet  than  that  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  for  we  trace  him  acting  a prominent  part  through  three  plays. 
In  Henry  the  Fourth,  until  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  we  behold  him  in  all  the 
effervescence  of  his  madcap  revelry;  occasionally,  it  is  (rue,  affording  us  glimpses 
of  the  native  mightiness  .of  his  mind,  but  first  bursting  upon  us  with  heroic 
splendour  on  that  celebrated  field.  In  every  situation,  however,  he  is  evidently 
tho  darling  offspring  of  his  bard,  whether  we  attend  him  to  the  frolic  orgies  in 
Eastcheap,  to  his  combat  with  the  never-daunted  Percy, or,  as  in  the  play  before 
us,  to  the  immortal  plains  of  Agincourt. 

The  fire  and  animation  which  inform  the  soul  of  Henry  when  he  rushes  to  arms 
in  defence  of  his  father’s  throne,  are  supported  yvith  unwearied  vigour,  with  a 
blaze  which  never  falters,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  martial  achievements  in 
France.  Nor  has  Shakspeare  been  content  with  representing  him  merely  in  the 
light  of  a noble  and  chivalrous  hero,  he  has  endowed  him  w ith  every  regal  virtue  ; 
he  is  magnanimous,  eloquent,  pious,  and  sincere;  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment, policy,  and  war;  a lover  of  his  country  and  of  his  people,  and  a 
strenuous  protector  of  their  liberties  and  rights. 

Of  the  various  instances  which  our  author  has  brought  forward  for  the  exem- 
plification of  these  virtues  and  acquirements,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  two 
or  three.  Thus  the  detection  of  the  treason  of  Cambridge,  Gray,  and  Scroop, 
who  had  conspired  to  assassinate  Henry  previous  to  his  embarkation,  exhibits  a 
rich  display  of  the  mental  greatnessand  emphatic  oratory  of  this  warlike  monarch. 
After  reprobating  the  treachery  of  Cambridge  and  Gray,  he  suddenly  turns  upon 
Scroop,  who  had  been  his  bosom-friend,  with  the  following  pathetic  and  soul- 
harrowing  appeal : — 

“ But 

- What  shall  I say  to  thee,  lord  Scroop? — 

Thou,  that  did’st  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels,”  &c.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Nor  can  we  forbear  distinguishing  the  dismissal  of  these  traitors,  as  a st  riking 
example  of  magnanimity,  and  of  justice  tempered  with  dignified  compassion : — 

* God  quit  you  in  his  mercy!*—— 

Touching  out  person,  seek  we  no  revenge ; 

But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  roust  so  tender,"  &tc.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

In  the  fourth  act,  what  a masterly  picture  of  the  cares  and  solicitudes  of  royalty 
is  drawn  by  Henry  himself,  In  his  noble  soliloquy  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
especially  towards  the  close,  where  he  contrasts  the  gorgeous  but  painful  ceremo- 
nies of  a crown  with  the  profitable  labour  and  the  balmy  rest  of  the  peasant,  who 

• “ from  the  rise  to  set, 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phcebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium  1 ” 

But  the  prayer  which  immediately  follows  is  unrivalled  for  its  power  of  impression, 
presenting  us  with  the  most  lively  idea  of  the  amiability,  piety,  and  devotional  fer- 
vour of  the  monarch : — 

“ 0 God  of  batlles  '■  steel  thy  soldiers'  hearts ! 

Not  to-day,  O Lord, 

O not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 

My  father  mad©  in  compassiRg  the  crown!"  &o.-  Act  iv.  m\  I . 
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Of  the  picturesque  force  of  an  epithet,  there  is  not  in  the  records  of  poetry  a more 
remarkable  instance  than  what  is  here  produced  by  the  adoption  of  the  term 
withered,  through  w hich  the  scene  starts  into  existence  with  a boldness  of  relief 
that  vies  with  the  noblest  creations  of  the  pencil.  • 

The  address  to  Westmoreland,  on  his  wishing  for  more  men  from  England,  is  a 
line  specimen  of  military  eloquence,  possessing  that  high  tone  of  enthusiasm  and 
exhilaration,  so  well  calculated  to  intlamc  the  daring  spirit  of  the  soldier.  It  is  in 
perfect  keeping  w ith  the  historical  character  of  Henry,  nor  can  we  agree  with  Dr. 
Johnson  in  thinking  that  its  reduction  “ to  about  half  the  number  of  lines,”  would 
have  added,  either  to  its  force  or  weight  of  sentiment ; so  far,  indeed,  are  we  from 
coalescing  with  this  decision,  that  we  feel  convinced  not  a clause  could  be  with- 
drawn without  material  injury  to  the  animation  and  effect  of  the  whole. 

Instances  of  the  same  impressive  and  energising  powers  of  elocution,  will  Ik; 
found  in  the  King's  exhortation  to  his  soldiers  before  the  gates  of  Harfleur 
I art  iii.  sc.  1) ; in  his  description  of  the  horrors  attendant  on  a city  taken  by  storm 
act  iii.  se.  3) ; and  in  his  replies  to  the  Herald  Montjoy ; all  of  which  spring  natu- 
rally from,  and  are  respectively  adapted  to,  the  circumstances  of  the  scene. 

Nor,  amid  all  the  dangers  and  unparalleled  achievements  of  the  Fifth  Henry,  do 
we  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  frank  and  easy  gaiety  which  distinguished  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  His  winning  condescension  in  sympathising  with  the  cares  and  pleasures 
of  his  soldiers,  display  the  same  kindness  and  affability  of  temper,  the  same  love  of 
raillery  and  humour,  reminiscences,  as  it  were,  of  his  youthful  days,  and  which, 
in  his  intercourse  with  Williams  and  Fluellen,  produce  the  most  pleasing  anil 
grateful  relief. 

These  touches  of  a frolic  pencil'are  managed  with  such  art  and  address,  that  they 
derogate  nothing  from  the  dignity  of  the  monarch  and  the  conqueror;  wliat  may 
lie  termed  the  truly  comic  portion  of  the  play,  being  carried  on  apart  from  any  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

As  the  events  of  warfare  and  the  victories  of  Henry  form  the  sole  subjects  of  the 
serious  parts  of  this  piece,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  dramatic 
effect,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  audience  of  this  age,  that  comic  characters  and 
incidents  should  be  interspersed ; and,  though  we  are  disappointed  in  not  seeing 
Falstaff,  according  to  the  poet’s  promise,  again  on  the  scene,  we  once  more  behold 
his  associates,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Hostess  Quickly,  pursuing  their  pleasant 
career  with  unfailing  eccentricity  and  humour.  The  description  of  the  death  of 
Falstaff  by  the  last  of  this  fantastic  trio,  is  executed  with  peculiar  felicity,  for 
while  it  excites  a smile  verging  on  risibility,  it  calls  forth,  at  the  same  time,  a sigh 
of  pity  and  regret. 

Of  the  general  conduct  of  this  play,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  interest  turns 
altogether  upon  the  circumstances  which  accompany  a single  battle;  consequently 
the  poet  has  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  colouring  and  contrasting  the  situation  of 
the  two  armies;  and  so  admirably  has  he  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  by  opposing 
the  full  assurance  of  victory,  on  the  part  of  the  F ronch,  their  boastful  clamour,  and 
impatient  levity,  to  the  conscious  danger,  calm  valour,  and  self-devoteduess  of  the 
English,  that  wo  wait  the  issue  of  the  combat  with  an  almost  breathless  anxiety. 

And,  in  order  that  the  heroism  of  Henry  might  not  w ant  any  decoration  which 
poetry  could  afford,  the  epic  and  lyric  departments  have  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  the  very  confined  limits  of  the  stage,  then 
in  the  infancy  of  its  mechanism,  had  no  means  of  unfolding.  A preliminary  chorus, 
therefore,  is  attached  to  each  act,  impressing  vividly  on  the  imagination  w iratcould 
not  be  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  adding  to  a subject,  in  itself  more  epic  than 
dramatic,  all  the  requisite  grandeur  ami  sublimity  of  description. 

19.  Mich  Ado  about  Nothing  : 1599.  The  allusion,  in  the  opening  scene  of 
this  comedy,  to  a circumstance  attending  the  campaign  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Ire- 
land, during  the  summer  of  1599,  which  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  and 
which  seems  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Camden  and  Moryson,  has  induced 
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iis  to  adopt  the  chronology  dependent  on  this  apparent  reference,  the  only  note  of 
lime,  indeed,  which  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  play. 

This  very  popular  production,  which  appears  to  have  originally  had  the  title  of 
Benedick  and  Beatrice,  and  is,  in  its  leading  incidents,  to  be  traced  to  one  of  the 
tales  of  Bahdello,  * possesses,  both  w ith  respect  to  its  fable  and  characters,  a vi- 
vacity, richness,  and  variety,  together  with  a happiness  of  combination,  which 
delight  as  much  as  they  astonish. 

The  tw'o  plots  are  managed  with  uncommon  skill;  the  first,  involving  the  tem- 
porary disgrace  and  the  recognition  of  Hero,  includes  a vast  range  of  emotions, 
and  abounds  both  in  pathos  and  humour.  The  accusation  of  the  innocent  Hero  hy 
the  man  whom  she  loved,  and  at  the  very  moment  too,  when  she  was  about  to  be 
united  to  him  for  life,  excites  a mast  powerful  impression;  but  is  surpassed  by  the 
scene  which  restores  her  to  happiness,  where  Claudio,  supposing  himself  about  to 
be  united,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Leonato,  to  a relation  of  his  former  beloved, 
and,  as  he  concludes,  deceased  mistress,  on  unveiling  the  bride,  beholds  the 
features  of  her  whom  he  had  injured,  and  whom  he  had  lamented  as  no  more. 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  ingenuity  of  our  poet,  that  through  the  means  hy 
which  the  iniquity  practised  against  Hero  is  developed,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
fund  of  thc'most  ludicrous  entertainment;  the  charge  of  Dogberry  to  the  Watch, 
and  the  arrest  and  examination  of  Conrade  and  Borachio,  throwing  all  the  muscles 
of  risibility  into  action. 

Nor  is  the  second  plot  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  first ; indeed,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that,  to  the  masterly  delineations  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  “ the  most 
sprightly  characters  that  Sllakspeare  ever  drew,"  and  to  their  mutual  entrapment 
in  the meshes  of  love,  a great  part  of  the  popularity  which  has  ever  accompanied 
this  comedy,  is  in  justice  to  lie  ascribed.  Fault,  however,  has  been  found  with 
the  mode  by  which  the  reciprocal  atlcelion  of  these  sworn  foes  to  love  has  been 
secured:  “the  second  contrivance,”  observes  Mr.  Steevens,  “is  less  ingenious 
than  the.  first ; — nr,  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  same  incident  is  become  stale  hy 
repetition..  I wish  some  other  method  had  been  found  to  entrap  Beatrice,  than 
that  very  one  which  before  had  been  successfully  practised  on  Benedick  ;”  an  ob- 
jection which  has  been-  censured  with  some  severity  hy  Schlcgel,  who  justly  re- 
marks, that  the  drollery  of  this  twice-used  artifice  " lies  in  t|ie  very  symmetry  of 
the  deception .”+  It  may  be  added,  that  the  conversation  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  wit,  in  Shakspeare's  days,  may  be  pretty  well  ascertained  from  the  part  of 
Benedick  in  this  play,  and  from  that  of  Mercutio  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ; both  pre- 
senting us,  after  some  allowance  for  a license  of  allusion  too  broad  for  the  decorum 
of  the  present  day,  with  a favourable  picture  of  the  accomplishments  of  polished 
society  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

20.  As  Yoi  Like  It  : 1600.  Though  this  play,  with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
guise and  self-discovery  of  Kosalind,  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  plot,  it  is  yet 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  dramas  of  Sllakspeare.  There  is  something  in- 
expressibly wild  and  interesting  both  in  the  characters  and  in  the  scenery  ; the 
former  disclosing  the  moral  discipline  and  the  sweets  of  adversity,  the  purest 
emotions  of  love  and  friendship:  of  gratitude  and  fidelity,  the  melancholy  of  genius, 
and  the  exhilaration  of  innocent  mirth,  as  opposed  to  the  desolating  effects  of  ma- 
lice, envy,  and  ambition  ; and  the  latter  unfolding,  with  the  richest  glow  of  fancy, 
landscapes  to  which,  as  objects  of  imitation,  the  united  talents  of  Ruysdale,  Claude 
and  Salvator  llosa,  could  alone  do  justice. 

From  the  forest  of  Arden, .from  that  wild  wood  of  oaks, 

“ whose  houghs  were  moss'd  with  age, 

And  bight  tops  bald  with  drv  antiquity,” 


• II  is  most  proha  Me  that  Shakspenre  derived  his  material's  from  a version  of  Bclleforest,  who  copied 
Bnndcllo.  The  story  forms  the  22d  tale  of  the  lir*.t  part  of  Bandcllo,  and  the  18th  history  of  the  3d  volume 
of  Belleforest. 

f Schlegel  oa  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  ii  p.  16d.  ^ 
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from  the  bosom  of  sequestered  pious  and  pathless  solitudes,  has  the  poet  called 
forth  lessons  of  the  most  touching  and  consolatory  wisdom.  Airs  from  paradise 
seem  to  fan  with  refreshing  gales,  with  a soothing  consonance  of  sound,  the  inter- 
minable depth  of  foliage,  and  to  breathe  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  sought 
its  shelter  from  the  world,  an  oblivion  of  their  sorrows  and  their  cares.  The 
banished  Duke,  the  much-injured  Orlando,  and  the  melancholy  Jaques,  lose  in 
meditation  on  the  scenes  which  surround  them,  or  in  sportive  freedom,  or  in  grate- 
ful occupation,  all  corrosive  sense  of  past  allliction.  Love  seems  the  only  passion 
which  has  penetrated  this  romantic  seclusion,  and  the  sigh  of  philosophic  pity, 
or  of  wounded  sensibility  (the  legacy  of  a deserted  world),  the  only  relique  of 
the  storm  which  is  passed  and  gone. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  blend  more  harmoniously  with  the  romantic  glades  and 
magic  windings  of  Arden,  than  the  society  which  Shakspeare  has  placed  beneath 
its  shades.  The  effect  of  such  scenery,  on  the  lover  of  nature,  is  to  take  full  pos- 
session of  the  soul,  to  absorb  its  very  faculties,  and,  through  the  charmed  imagi- 
nation, to  convert  the  workings  of  the  mind  into  the  sweetest  sensations  of  the 
heart,  into  the  joy  of  grief,  into,  a thankful  endurance  of  adversity,  into  the  inter- 
change of  the  tenderest  affections ; and  find  we  not  here,  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke,  the  noblest  philosophy  of  resignation  ; in  Jaques,  the  humorous  sadness  of 
an  amiable  misanthropy;  in  Orlando,  the  mild  dejection  of  self-accusing  humility; 
in  Rosalind  and  Celia,  the  purity  of  sisterly  affection,  whilst  love  in  all  its  inno- 
cence and  gaiety  binds  in  delicious  fetters,  not  only  the  younger  exiles,  but  the 
pastoral  natives  of  the  forest.  A day  thus  spent,  in  all  the  careless  freedom  of 
unsophisticated  nature,  seems  worth  an  eternity  of  common-place  existence  1 
The  nice  discrimination  of  Shakspeare  and  his  profound  knowlege  of  human 
nature  are  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  sketching  the, character  of  Jaques, 
whose  social  and  confiding  affections,  originally  warm  and  enthusiastic,  and  which 
had  led  him  into  all  the  excesses  and  credulities  of  thoughtless  attachment,  being 
blighted  by  the  desertion  of  those  on  whom  he  had  fondly  relied,  have  suddenly 
subsided  into  a delicately  blended  compound  of  melancholy,  misanthropy,  and 
morbid  sensibility,  mingled  with  a large  portion  of  benevolent  though  sarcastic 
humour.  The  selfishness  and  ingratitude  of  mankind  arc,  consequently,  the 
theme  of  all  his  meditations,  and  even  tinge  his  recreations  with  the  same  pensive 
hue  of  moral  invective.  We  accordingly  first  recognise  him  in  a situation  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  nurture  of  his  peculiar  feelings,  laid  at  length 

M Under  .in  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  hrook  that  brawl.**  along  the  wood/’ 

ami  assimilating  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  stag,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the 
hunters,  and  who 

“ Stood  on  the  estremest  verge  of  the  swill  brook, 

Augmenting  it  with  tears," 

to  the  too  common  lot  of  humanity  : — 

" Didre.  But  what  said  Jaques? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectac  le  ?"  &.c.  Art  ii.  sc.  I . 

As  mieht  bo  imagined,  music,  the  food  of  melancholy  as  well  as  of  love,  is  the 
ehief  consolation  of  Jacques;  he  tells  Amiens,  who,  on  finishing  a song,  had  ob- 
jected to  his  request  of  singing  again,  that  it  would  make  him  melancholy.  **  I 
thank  it.  More,  I pr’ythee  more.  I can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a song,  as  a 
weasel  sucks  eggs  : More,  I pr'ythee,  more;”  (act  ii.  se.  5)  add  we  can  well  con- 
ceive with  w'hat  exquisite  pleasure  he  listened  to  the  subsequent  song  of  the  same 
nobleman  : 

M Blow,  blow,  Ihou  winter  w ind. 

Thou  art  not  no  unkind 

As  man  s ingratiui  k* At  I ii  se.  7. 
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From  this  interesting  and  finely  shaded  character,  the  result  of  a false  estimate 
of  what  is  to  he  expected  from  human  nature  and  society,  much  valuable  instruc- 
tion may  be  derived  ; hut  as  a similar  delineation  will  soon  occur  in  the  person 
of  Tiruon,  we  shall  defer  what  may  be  required  upon  this  subject  to  a subse- 
quent page. 

21.  Merby  Wives  of  Windsor  : 1601.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  set  aside  the  general  tradition  rela- 
tive to  this  comedy,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Rowe,  who  says,  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
“was  so  well  pleased  with  the  admirable  character  of  Falstaff  in  The  Two  Parts 
of  llenry  the  Fourth,  that  she  commanded  Shakspeare  to  continue  it  for  one  play 
more,  and  to  show  him  in  love."  Rowe  adopted  this  from  Dennis,  who  mentions 
it  as  the  tradition  of  his  time ; and  has  also  related,  that  being  “ eager  to  see  it 
acted,"  she  ordered  it  “to  be  finished  in  fourteen  days,"  * and  was  highly  grati- 
lied  by  the  representation. 

A tradition  of  the  seventeenth  century  thus  general  in  its  diffusion,  and  particu- 
lar in  its  circumstances,  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  shaken  by  the  mere  obser- 
vations that  “she  (the  Queen)  was  certainly  too  feeble  in  1601  to  think  of  such 
toys,”  and  that  at  this  time  “she  was  in  no  proper  mood  for  such  fooleries;" 
more  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  at  this  very  period  she  was  guilty  of 
fooleries  greatly  more  extravagant  and  out  of  character,  than  that  of  commanding 
a play  to  be  written.  At  a “ mask  at  Blackfriars,  on  the  marriage  of  Lord  Herbert 
and  Mrs.  Russel,”  relates  Lord  Orford,  on  the.autliority  of  the  Bacon  Papers, 
“eight  lady  maskers  chose  eight  more  to  dance  the  measures.  Mrs.  Fritton, 
who  led  them,  wont  to  the  Queen,  and  wooed  her  to  dance.  Her  Majesty  asked, 
what  she  was ? ‘ Affection, ’ she  said.  ‘Affection!'  said  the  Queen; — ‘Affection 
is  false.’ — Vet  her  majesty  rose  and  danced. — She  was  then  sixty-eight  1”  f If, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  she  was  not  too  feeble  to  dance,  nor  too  wise  to  fancy 
herself  in  love,  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  she  had  both  strength  and  inclina- 
tion to  attend  and  to  enjoy  a play! 

Another  objection  of  the  same  critic  to  the  probability  of  this  tradition,  turns 
upon  the  extraordinary  assumption,  that  it  was  not  within  the  omnipotence  of  Eli- 
zabeth “to  bring  Falstaff  to  real  life,  after  heing  positively  as  dead  as  nail  in 
door;”  as  if  Falstaff  had  ever  possessed  a real  existence,  and  the  Queen  had  been 
expected  to  have  occasioned  his  bodily  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In  accordance 
w ith  this  supposed  impossibility,  impossible  only  in  this  strange  point  of  view,  W'e 
are  further  told,  that  “ whatever  a capricious  Queen  might  have  wished  to  have 
seen,  the  audience  would  not  have  borne  to  see  the  dead  knight  on  the  living 
stage;”  thus  again  confounding  the  dramatic  death  of  an  imaginary  heing,  with 
the  physical  dissolution  incident  to  material  nature ! Surely  Shakspeare  had  an 
unlimited  control  over  the  creatures  of  his  own  imagination,  and  had  he  repro- 
duced the  fat  knight  in  half-a-dozen  plays,  after  the  death  which  he  had  alrea- 
dy assigned  him  in  Henry  the  Fifth,  who,  provided  he  had  supported  the  merit 
and  consistency  of  the  character,  would  have  charged  him  with  a violation  of 
probability?  When  Addison  killed  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  in  order,  as  tradition 
says,  to  prevent  any  one  interfering  with  the  unity  of  his  sketch,  he  could  only  be 
certain  of  the  non-resumption  of  his  imaginary  existence  in  the  very  work  w hich 
had  detailed  his  decease ; for  if  Addison  himself,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
had  reproduced  Sir  Roger,  in  a subsequent  periodical  paper,  with  the  same  degree 
of  skill  which  had  accompanied  the  tirst  delineation,  would  it  have  been  objected 
as  a sufficient  condemnation  of  such  a performance,  that  the  knight  had  been 
previously  dispatched? 

We  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  distrusting  the  generally  received  tradition, 
and  have,  accordingly,  placed  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  w ith  Mr.  Malone, 
after  the  three  plays  devoted  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Fifth. 

* Epistle  Peilientnry  to  The  Comical  Gallant.  170-2. 

-j-  and  N bit*  Aothors.  aputl  Turk,  vo!.  i.  p.  Vi. 
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In  this  very  entertaining  drama,  which  unfolds  a vast  display  of  incident,  and 
a remarkable  number  of  well-supported  characters,  we  are  presented  with  an  al- 
most unrivalled  instance  of  pure  domestic  comedy,  and  winch  furnishes  a rich 
draught  of  English  minds  and  manners,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  during 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  our  annals. 

Shakspeare  has  here  achieved,  perhaps,  the  most  diHirult  task  which  can  fall 
to  the  lot  of  any  writer ; that  of  resuscitating  a favourite  and  highly-wrought  child 
of  the  imagination,  and,  w ith  a success  equal  to  that  which  attended  the  original 
production,  re-involving  him  in  a series  of  fresh  adventures.  FalstalThas  not 
lost,  in  this  comedy,  any  portion  of  his  former  power  of  pleasing;  he  returns  to 
us  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength,  and  we  immediately  enter,  with  unabated  avi- 
dity and' relish,  into  a farther  development  of  his  inexhaustible  stores  of  humour, 
wit,  and  drollery. 

The  self-delusion  of  Sir  John,  who  conceives  himself  to  he  an  object  of  love, 
and  the  incongruities,  absurdities,  and  intrigues,  into  which  this  monstrous  piece 
of  vanityplungcs  him,  form,  together  w ith  the  secondary  plot  of  Fenton  and  Anne 
Page,  the  richest  tissue  of  incident  and  stratagem  that  ever  graced  a stage.  The 
inode,  also,  in  which  the  two  intrigues  are  interwoven,  the  happy  termination  of 
the  second,  arising  out  of  the  contrivanco  which  brings  about  the  issue  of  the  first, 
has  a just  claim  to  praise  both  for  its  invention  and  execution. 

To  the  comic  characters  which  had  formerly  been  associated  with,  the  exploits 
of  the  Knight,  and  which,  as  accessories  or  retainers,  accompany  him  in  this  play, 
some  very  laughable  and  grotesque  additions  are  to  be  found  in  the.  persons  of 
Slender,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  I)r.  t’.aius,  who  are  deeply  implicated  in  the  fable, 
and  who,  by  the  most  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  rustic  simplicity,  provincial  accent, 
and  broken  English,  contribute  in  a high  degree  to  the  variety  and  hilarity  of  the 
scene. 

Troiusand  Cressida  : 1001.  That  thi*  play  was  written  and  acted  before 
the  decease  of  Oueen  Elizabeth,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  entered 
on  the  Stationers’  Books,  being  registered  on  February  7,  1002-3,  “us  acted  by 
my  Lord  Chamberlen s men,”  who,  in  the  year  of  the  accession  of  King  James, 
obtained  a license  for  their  theatre,  and  were  denominated  “ Ilis  .Majesty’s 
servants.” 

It  also  appears,  from  some  entries  in  Mr.  Ilenslowes’s  Manuscript,  that  a drama 
on  this  subject,  at  first  called  “Troyelles  and  Cresseda,”  hut,.  before  its  pro- 
duction, altered  in  its  title  to  “The  Tragedy  of  Agamemnon,"  was  in  existence 
anterior  to  Skakspeare’s  play,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Bevels, .on 
the  3rd  of  June,  1599. 

From  tliesc  premises  we  have  a right  to  infer  that  our  poet’s  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida  was  written  between  June,  1599,  and  February,  1003,  and,  accordingly,  our 
two  chronologers  have  thus  placed  it ; Mr.  Malone  in  1002,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  in 
1000.  But  it  appears  Id  us,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  immediately  assign,  that 
its  more  probable  era  is  that  of  lool. 

It  lias  been  correctly  observed  by  the  Commentators,  that  an  incident  in  our 
author’s  Troilus  and  Cressida,  is  ridiculed  in  an  anonymous  comedy,  entitled 
llistriomastix,  “which,  though  not  printed  till  1010,  must  liavu  been  written 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  w ho,  in  the  last  act  of  the  piece,  is  shadowed 
under  the  character  of  A strata,  and  is  spoken  of  as  then  living.” 

We  cannot  avoid  thinking  it  somewhat  extraordinary  that  when  Mr.  Malone  re- 
corded this  circumstance,  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  that,  by  placing  the  composition 
of  Shakspearc's  play  in  1002,  he  allowed  scarcely  aqy  time  to  the  author  of  His- 
triomastix  for  the  composition  of  his  work.  In  order  that  a parody  or  burlesque 
may  lie  successful,  it  is  necessary  that  the  production  ridiculed  should  have  ac- 
quired a certain  degree  of  celebrity,  and  however  well  received  by  the  court,  before 
w hich  it  was  at  first  chiefly  performed,  this  drama  of  our  author  may  have  been, 
some  time  must  have  elapsed  ere  it  could  have  acquired  a sufficient  degree  of  noto- 
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riotv  for  the  purpose  of  successful  satire.  But  if  Shakspeare  wrote  Ills  Troilus  and 
Cressida  in  Ifioi,  and  had  even  completed  it  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  scarcely 
nine  months  could  intervene  between  this  completion  and  the  death  of  the  Queen 
in  March,  1603  ; and  during  this  short  interval,  the  play  of  our  poet  must  have 
been  acted,  and  celebrated  so  repeatedly  and  so  highly,  as  to  have  excited  the  pen 
of  envy  and  burlesque,  and  the  comedy  of  Histriomastix  must  have  been  written 
and  performed  ; a space  certainly  much  too  inadequate  for  these  effects  and  results, 
more  particularly  if  we  are  allowed  to  conclude,  w hat  most  probably  was  the  case, 
that  the  anonymous  comedy  was  finished  some  months  anterior  to  the  decease  of 
Elizabeth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Chalmers,  by  approximating  the 
date  of  Shakspeare’s  play  too  closely  to  that  of  the  elder  drama,  may  be  taxed 
with  a similar  error.  That  our  poet  was  in  the  habit  of  adopting  subjects  which 
had  been  previously  rendered  popular  on  the  stage,  has  been  acknowledged  by  all 
his  commentators,  and  that  his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  fable  under 
consideration,  by  the  play  exhibited  on  Mr.  Henslowe’s  theatre,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  But  this  production,  we  lind,  was  not  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels 
until  June,  1599,  and  as  popularity  attached  to  the  performance  would  be  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  Shaks|ieare  to  remodel  the  subject,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  him, 
both  on  this  account,  and  a motive  of  delicacy  to  a rival  theatre,  to  have  com- 
menced the  composition  of  his  Troilus  and  Cressida  before  the  beginning  or  1601. 

It  was  at  this  |>eriod  then,  that  our  hard,  excited  by  the  success  of  the  prior  at- 
tempt in  1599,  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject;  and,  referring  to  his  Chaucer, 
to  Caxton's  Translation  of  the  “ Recuyles  or  Destruction  of  Troy,  from  Raoul  Ic 
l’evre,"  and  to  the  first  seven  books  of  Chapman’s  Homer,  for  the  materials  of  his 
story,  presented  us  with  the  most  singular,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
striking,  of  his  productions. 

This  play  is,  indeed,  a most  perfect  unique  both  in  its  construction  and  effect, 
appearing  to  be  a continued  sarcasm  on  the  “Tale  of  Troy  divine,"  an  ironical 
copy,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  Homeric  picture.  Whether  this  was  in  the  con- 
templation of  Shakspeare,  or  whether  it  might  not,  in  a great  measure,  flow 
from  the  nature  of  the  Gothic  narratives  to  w hich  he  had  recourse,  may  admit 
of  some  doubt.  As  Homer,  however,  was  in  part  before  him,  in  the  excellent 
version  of  Chapman,  it  appears  to  us,  that  it  certainly  was  his  design  to  expose 
the  follies  and  absurdities  of  the  Trojan  war;  the  despicable  nature  of  its  origin, 
and  the  furious  discords  which  protracted  its  issue.  In  doing  this  he  has  stripped 
the  Homeric  characters  of  all  their  epic  pomp  ; he  has  laid  them  naked  to  the  very 
heart,  hut  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  individualised  them,  with  a pencil  so  keen, 
powerful,  and  discriminating,  that  we  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
them,  as  mere  men,  from  the  perusal  of  this  play,  than  from  all  the  splendid 
descriptions  of  the  Greek  poet. 

This  unparalleled  strength  and  distinctness  Atf  characterisation,  as  unfolded  in 
the  play  before  us,  has  been  admirably  painted  by  Mr.  Godwin. 

“The  whole  catalogue,”  he  observes,  “ nfllip  tlramalis  persona*  in  the  play  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  a rich  and  original  vein  of  humour  in  I he  auihur,  are  drawn 
with  a felicity  which  never  was  surpassed.  The  genius  of  llotncr  has  been  a topic  of  admiration 
to  almost  every  generation  of  men  since  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  Bui  his  characters  will 
not  bear  the  slightest  comparison  with  the  delineation  of  the  same  characters  as  they  stand  in 
Shakspeare.  This  is  a species  of  honour  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten  when  we  arc 
making  the  culogitim  of  our  immortal  bard,  a sort  of  illustration  of  his  greatness  which  cannot  fail 
lb  place  it  in  a very  conspicuous  light.  The  dispositions  of  men  perhaps  had  not  been  sufficiently 
unfolded  in  the  very  carl)  period  of  intellectual  refinement  when  Homer  w rote ; the  rays  of  humour 
had  not  been  dissected  by  the  gloss,  or  rendered  perdurable  by  the  pencil,  of  the  poet.  Homer's 
characters  are  drawn  with  a laudable  portion  of  variety  aid  consistency;  but  his  Achilles,  his 
Ajax,  ami  his  Neslor  are,  each  of  them,  rather  a species  than  a individual,  aud  can  boast  more  of 
the  propriety  of  abstraction,  than  of  the  vivacity  of  a moving  scene  id  absolute  life.  Tlte  Achillea, 
the  Ajax,  and  the  various  Grecian  heroes  of  Shakspeare,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  absolute  nicti, 
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deficient  in  nothing  which  can  lend  tu  individualise  them,  and  already  touched  with  the  Prome- 
thean fire  that  might  infuse  a soul  into  what,  without  it,  were  lifeless  form.  From  the  rest  perhaps 
the  characlcr  of  Tliersiles  deserves  to  be  selected  (how  cold  and  schoolboy  a sketch  in  Homer) , 
as  exhibiting  an  appropriate  vein  of  sarcastic  humour  amidst  his  cowardice,  and  profoundness  and 
truth  in  his  mode  of  laying  open  the  foibles  of  those  about  him,  impossible  to  be  excelled. 

“ Shakspeare  possessed , no  man  in  higher  perfection,  the  true  dignity  and  loftiness  of  the 
poetical  afllatus,  which  he  has  displayed  in  many  of  the  finest  passages  of  his  works  with  miracu- 
lous success.  Rut  he  knew  that  no  man  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  always  dignified.  He  knew 
that  those  subtler  trails  of  character  which  identify  a man,  are  familiar  and  relaxed,  pervaded 
with  passion,  and  not  played  olT  with  an  external  eye  to  decorum,  in  this  respect  the  peculiarities 
of  Shakspeare’s.  genius  are  no  w here  more  forcibly  illustrated  Ilian  in  the  play  we  ore  here  consi- 
dering. The  champions  of  Greece  and  Troy,  from  the  hour  in  which  their  names  were  first 
recorded,  had  always  worn  (certain  formality  of  attire,  and  marched  with  a slow  and  measured 
step.  No  poet,  till  this  time,  had  ever  ventured  to  force  them  out  of  the  manner  w hich  their  epic 
creator  had  given  them.  Shakspeare  first  supplied  their  limbs,  took  Irom  them  the  classic  stiffness 
of  their  gait,  and  enriched  them  with  an  entire  set  of  those  attributes,  which  might  render  them 
completely  beings  of  the  same  species  with  ourselves.”  * 

The  great  defect  of  this  play,  which,  in  other  respects,  is  highly  entertaining 
and  instructive,  and  abounding  in  didactic  morality,  expressed  with  the  utmost 
beauty,  vigour,  and  boldness  of  diction,  is  a want  of  attachment  to  its  characters. 

If  we  set  aside  llectdr,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  Itero  with  Shakspeare, 
and  hisj  Gothic  authorities,  there  is  not  a person  in  the  drama  for  whom  we  feel 
any  sympathy  or  interest;  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  varied  and  coloured  in  the 
highest  style  of  relief,  are  any  thing  hut  antiahlc,  and  of  the  persons  involved  in 
the  love-intrigue,  two  are  proverbially  infamous,  whilst  the  forsaken  Troilus  a|» — 
pea rs  in  too  tame  and  inefficient  a light  to  call  forth  any  share  of  admiration  or 
regret. 

23.  King  Henry  tiie  Eighth:  1002.  Few  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  have 
occasioned  mere  difference  of  opinion,  w ith  regard  to  the  era  of  their  production, 
than  this  historical  drama.  Mr.  Malone  contends  that  it  was  written  in  1601  or 
1602,  and  that,  after  having  lain  by  for  some  years  unacted,  on  account  of  the 
costliness  of  its  exhibition,  it  was  revived  in  1613,  under  the  title  of  “ All  is  True," 
with  new  decorations,  and  a new  prologue  and  epilogue ; and  that  this  revival  took 
place  on  the  very  day,  being  St.  Peter's,  on  which  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt 
down,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  the  discharge  of  some  small  pieces,  called  cham- 
bers, on  King  Henry's  arrival  at  Cardinal  Wolsev’s  gate  at  Whitehall,  one  of 
w hich,  being  injudiciously  managed,  set  lire  to  the  thatched  roof  of  the  theatre. 

He  also  joins  w ith  l)r.  Johnson  and  Or.  Farmer  in  conceiving,  that  the  prologue, 
and  even  some  part  of  the  dialogue,  were,  on  this  occasion,  written  hy  Ben  Jon- 
son,  to  whom  also  he  ascribes  the  conduct  and  superintendence  of  the  represen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  this  piece  was  neither  represented 
nor  written  before  1613,  and  that  its  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  the  night 
of  the  conflagration  above-mentioned.  He  reprobates  the  folly  of  supposing  “ that 
Ben  Jonson,  “who  was  in  perpetual  hostility  with  Shakspeare,  made  adycyons 
to  Henry  VIII.  or  even  wrote  the  prologue  for  our  poet."-j- 

And,  lastly,  Mr.  Gilford  declares  it  to  he  his  conviction  that  the  tragedy  of  our 
poet  was  produced  in  1601 ; hut  that,  on  the  supposed  revival  of  it  in  1613,  nei- 
ther the  prologue  was  written  hy  Jonson,  nor  the  play  by  Shakspeare,  the  piece 
then  performed  being  a new  play,, called  “All  is  Truth,"  constructed,  indeed,  on 
the  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and.  like  that,  full  of  shows,  hut  not  the  com- 
position of  our  author.  He  has  here  likewise,  as  every  where  else,  very  success- 
fully combated  the  prejudice  and  credulity  of  the  commentators,  in  their  perpetual 
assumption  of  the  enmity  of  Jonson  to  Shaksjtoare.  1 
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For  the  arguments  by  wfiicli  these  conflicting  opinions  arc  maintained,  w must 
refer  to  the  respective  writings  of  the  combatants,  our  limits  only  permitting  us  to 
state' and  briefly  to  support  one  or  two  circumstances  which,  in  our  view  of  them, 
seem  irresistibly  to  prove,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  play  performed  on  the  ‘29th 
of  June,  lots,  was  Shakspeare’s  tragedy  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  was  his  tragedy  revived,  with  a new  name,  and  with  a new  prologue,  both 
emanating  from  himself. 

Now,  if  tin;  prologue  which  has  always  accompanied  our  author's  drama  from 
its  first  publication  in  10-23,  manifestly  and  repeatedly  allude  to  the  title  of  the 
play  which  was  represented  on  the  29th  of  June,  1013,  and  which  we  know  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  history  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  can  there  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  their  identity,  or  a more  satisfactory  reply  to  the  query  of  Mr. 
Gilford,  who  asjrs,  who  would  have  recognised  Henry  the  Eighth  under  the  name 
of  All  is  Truth  ? (or  rather,  as  he  should  have  said',  All  is  True?)  than  what  these 
intimations  afford?  That  they  have,  indeed,  been  noticed  both  by  Mr.  Tyrw  hilt 
and  Mr.  Malone,  as  alluding  to  the  title  in  question,  is  true  ; but  that  they  appear 
to  us  so  important  and.decisive,  as  to  merit  being  brought  forward  more  distinctly, 
especially  as  they  have  escaped  Mr.  Gifford’s  attention.  We  shall  therefore 
transcribe  them,  being  convinced  that  not  accident  but  design  dictated  their  in- 
sertion 

“ Such,  as  give 

Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe, 

May  here  find  truth  too. 

„ “ Gentle  readers,  know, 

To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a show 
As  fool  and  light  is,”  &c. — 

“ To  make  that  only  true.  \Ve  now  intend.”  * 

That  the  play  represented  at  the  Globe  in  16l3,  was  merely  a revived  play, 
wants  no  other  proof  than  the.  following  : — In  a MS.  letter  of  Tho.  Lurking  to  Sir 
T ho.  Puckering,  dated.  London,  this  last  of  June,  1613,  Lorkin  tells  his  friend, 
that  “No  .longer  since  than  yesterday,  while  Bourbagc  his  companie  were  aiding 
at  tho  Globe,  (he  play  of  Men.  VIII.  and  there  shooting  of  ccrtaync  chambers  in 
way  of  triumph,  the  (ire  catehed,”  etc. 

Wo  would  now  enquire  if  it  were  possible  any  rational  person  writing  from 
London  to  his  friend  in  the  country,  concerning  a new  play  which  had  been  per- 
formed, for  the  first  lime,  but  the  day  before  the  date  of  his  letter,  could  make  use 
of  language  such  as  this?  Must  he  not  necessarily  have  said,  “ a play,  or  a new 
play,  called  Hen.  VIII.?”  And  does  not  the  phraseology  which  he  has  adopted, 
namely,  “ the  play  of  Hen.  VIII.,"  evidently  imply  that  the  piece  had  been  long 
known  ?” 

So  decidedly,  in  our  opinion,  do  these  two  circumstances  prove,  that  it  was 
Shakspeare’s  Henry  the  Eighth  revived,  which  was  performed  at  tin;  Globe  Theatre 
on  St.  Peter’s  day,  1613,  that  w-e  no  longer  hesitate  a moment  in  admitting,  with 
the  principal  commentators,  that  this  tragedy  was  originally  written  but  a short 
time  anterior  to  (he  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  w hom  some  elegant  and  appropriate 
praise  is  offered;  and  that  the  compliment  to  James  the  First,  rather  forcibly  in- 
troduced into  the  closing  scene,  was  composed  by  our  poet  expressly  for  the  revival 
of  1613;  admissions  which  not.  only  seem  warranted  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  play,  but  almost  necessarily  flow  from  the  establishment  of  the  two  inferences 
for  which  we  have  contended. 

There  is  much  reason  lo  conclude  that,  in  the  long  interval  between  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  year  1613,  our  author’s  Henry  the  Eighth  had  never 
been  performed  ; and  it  is  further  probable  that,  on  this  account,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  receiving  a new  name,  a new  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  new 
decorations  of  unprecedented  splendour,  Iho  players  might,  as  Mr.  Malone  has 
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suggested,  have  called  it  in  the  hills  of  that  time  a new  (day;  an  epithet  which 
we  find  Sir  Henry  Wotjon  has  adopted,  when  describing  the  accident  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  and  which,  if  writing  in  haste,  or  with  less  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage  than  occurs  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lorkin,  he  might,  from  similar 
causes,  naturally  be  expected  to  re(ieal. 

In  adjusting  the  chronology  of  this  play,  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  that  Shak-  ' 
speare,  having  produced  so  many  plays  in  the  preceding  years,  “ft  is  not  likely 
that  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  written  before  1001.  It  might,  perhaps,  with, 
equal  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  1602.”  We  have  fixed  upon  the  latter  date,  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  our  enquiries,  having  led  us  to  supply  the  preceding  year 
with  two  plays,  it  has  been  thought  more  consonant  to  probability  to  assign  it  to 
the  less  occupied  ]>eriod  of  1002.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  a twelvemonth  previous  to  the  death  of  the  Queen,  an  event  which 
occurred  in  March,  1603. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that,  from  Mr.  Gifford's  complete  refutation  of  the 
slander  which  has  been  so  long  indulged  in  against  tlve  character  of  Ben  Jonson. 
we  utterly  disbelieve  that  this  calumniated  poet  had  any  concern  in  tire  revival  of 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  entire  interest  of  this  tragedy  turns  upon  the  characters  of  Queen  Katharine 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey;  the  former  being  the  finest  picture  of  suffering  and  defence- 
less virtue,  and  the  latter  of  disappointed  ambition,  that  poet  ever  drew.  The 
close  of  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act,  w hieh  describes  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  and 
the  whole  of  the  second  "scene  of  the  fourth,  which  paints  the  dying  sorrows  and 
devout  resignation  of  the  persecuted  Queen,  have,  as  lessons  of  moral  worth,  a 
never-dying  value;  and  of  the  latter,  especially,  it  may  without  extravagance  be 
said,  that,  in  its  power  of  exciting  sviupathy  and  compassion,  it  stands  perfectly 
unrivalled  by  any  dramatic  effort  of  ancient  or  of  modern  lime. 

24.  Timon  or  Athens:  1602.  The  existence  of  a manuscript  play  on  this 
subject,  to  which  our  author  fias  been  evidently  indebted,  ought,  in  the  absence 
of  all  other  direct  testimony,  to  be  considered  as  our  guiding  star.  Here,  says 
Mr.  Malone,  our  poet'  “found  the  faithful  steward,  the  banquet  scene,  and  the 
story  of  Timon’s  being  possessed  of  great  sums  of  gold  which  he  had  dug  up  in  the 
woods:  a circumstance  which  he  could  not  have  had  from  Lucian,  there  being 
then  no  translation  of  the  dialogue  that  relates  to  this  subject;"  and,  in  another 
place  he  remarks,  that  this  manuscript  comedy  “appears  to  have  been  written 
after  Ben  Jonson's  “Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  (1590)  to  which  it  contains 
a reference;  but  I have  not  discovered  the  precise  time  when  it  was  composed. 
If  it  were  ascertained,  it  might  be  some  guide  to  us  in  fixing  th6  date  of  our  au- 
thor’s Timon  of  Athens,  which  I suppose  to  have  been  posterior  to  this  anony- 
mous play.” 

Now  Mr.  Steevcns,  who  accurately  inspected  the  manuscript  play,  tells  us 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1000,  whilst  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  brought  forw  ard  several  intimations  which,  he  thinks,  prove  that  Shakspeare’s 
drama  was  w ritten  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

These  statements,  it  is  obvious,  bring  the  subject  into  a small  compass;  for  as 
the  anonymous  comedy  must  have  been  composed  after  1599,  referring,  as  it 
does,  to  a drama  of  that  date,  and  as  some  incidents  in  Shakspeare’s  Timon  are 
cv  idently  founded  upon  it,  w hilst  the  death  of  Elizalieth  look  place  in  March,  1603, 
the  play  of  our  poet  must  necessarily,  if  Mr.  Chalmers’s  intimations  lie  relied 
upon,  have  been  completed  in  the  interim. 

Indeed  flic  only  argument  on  the  other  side  for  fixing  the  date  of  this  play  in 
1609,  is  l uilt  upon  the  supposition  that  Shakspeare  commenced  the  study  of 
Plutarch  in  1605,  and  that  having  once  av  ailed  himself  of  this  historian  for  one 
of  his  plays,  he  was  induced  to  proceed,  uni  I Julius  Caesar,  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra. Timon,  and  Corkdanus,  had  been  wrillen  in  succession.  But,  as  it  has 
been  clearly  ascertained  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  Shakspeare  was  perfectly  well 
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acquainted  with  Plutarch  when  he  wrote  his  Hamlet,  this  supposition  can  no 

lo fuier  he  tenable. 

We  have  lived  on  thu  year  lGOti  rather  than  1001,  for  the  era  of  the  com  po- 
sition of  our  author's  play,  as  it  is  equally  susceptible  of  the  illustration  adduced 
liv  Mr.  Chalmers,  allows  more  scope  for  the  production  of  the  elder  drama,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  opportunity  to  our  poet  to  have  become  familiar  with  a 
comedy  which,  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  its  pedantic  style,  was  never  po- 
pular, and  certainly  never  was  printed. 

Timon  of  Athens  is  an  admirable  satire  on  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  mankind ; 
the  former  exemplified  in  the  thoughtless  profusion  of  Timon,  the  latter  in  the 
conduct  of  his  pretended  friends;  it  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  “ a very  power- 
ful warning  against  that  ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  bounty,  but  con- 
fers no  benefits,  and  buys  flattery,  but  not  friendship.” 

Hut  the  mighty  reach  of  Shakspeare’s  mind  is  in  this  play  more  particularly 
distinguishable  in  his  delineation  of  the  species  and  causes  of  misanthropy,  and 
in  the  management  of  the  delicate  shades  which  diversify  its  effects  on  the  heart 
of  man.  Timon  and  Apemantus  are  both  misanthropes  ; but  from  very  different 
causes,  and  with  very  different  consequences,  and  yet  they  mutually  illustrate 
each  other. 

The  misanthropy  of  Timon  arises  from  the  jierversion  of  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  foundation  of  his  happiness.  He  possesses  great  goodness  and 
benevolence  of  heart,  an  ardent  love  of  mankind,  a spirit  noble,  enthusiastic,  and 
confiding,  but  these  are  unfortunately  directed  into  wrong  channels  by  the  in- 
fluence of  vanity,  and  the  thirst  of  distinction.  Rich  in  the  amplest  means  of 
dispensing  bounty,  he  receives,  in  return,  such  abundant  praise,  especially  from 
the  least  deserving  and  the  most  designing,  that  he  heroines  intoxicated  with 
adulation,  craving  it,  at  length,  with  the  avidity  of  an  appetite,  and  preferring  the 
applause  of  the  world  to  the  silent  approval  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  .delusion  is,  that  he  seeks  to  bestow  only 
where  celebrity  is  to  follow;  he  does  not  fly  to  succour  poverty,  misfortune,  and 
disease,  in  their  sequestered  haunts,  hut  he  showers  his  gifts  on  poets,  painters, 
warriors,  and  statesmen,  on  men  of  talents  or  of  rank,  whose  flattery,  either 
from  genius  or  from  station,  will  find  an  echo  in  the  world.  The  next  result 
of  beneficence  thus  abused,  is  that  Timon  possesses  numerous  nominal  but  no 
real  friends,  and,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  he  is,  to  a man,  deserted  in 
his  utmost  need.  It  is  then,  that  having  no  estimate  of  friendship  but  what 
reposed  on  the  characters  who  have  left  him  hare  to  the  storm,  and  concluding 
that  t 1ms  rest  or  mankind,  compared  with  those  whom  he  had  selected,  are  rather 
worse  than  better,  he  gives  loose  to  all  the  invective  which  deceived  alledion  and 
wounded  vanity  ran  suggest;  feeling,  as  it  were,  an  abhorrence  of,  and  an  aver- 
sion to  his  species,  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  his  original  sensibility,  and 
the  agony  of  his  present  disappointment. 

The  inherent  goodness  of  Timon  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  avarice  of  praise  and 
flattery  on  the  other,  are  vividly  brought  out  through  the  medium  of  his  servants, 
and  of  the  Cynic  Apemantus.  The  true  criterion,  indeed,  of  the  worth  of  any 
individual,  is  host  found  in  the  estimation  of  his  household,  and  we  entertain  a 
high  sense  of  the  value  of  Timon’s  character,  from  the  attachment  and  fidelity 
of  his  dependants.  They,  in  their  humble  intercourse  with  their  master,  have 
intimately  felt  the  native  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  and,  to  the  disgrace 
of  those  who  have  revelled  in  his  bounty,  are  the  only  sympathizers  in  his  fate. 
They  call  to  mind  his  generous  virtues  : 

“ Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart ; * 

Undone  by  gooduess ! r ¥ 

is  the  exclamation  of  his  faithful  steward  ; nor  are  the  inferior  domestics  less  sen- 
sible of  his  worth  : — 
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. " 1 Serv.  So  nolik*  a master  fall^yp  !— and  not 

One  friend  Uptake  his  fortune  by  the  arm!— 

3 Serv.  Yet  du  our  hearts  wear  Timon’s  livery, 

That  see  I by  our  faces.”  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

When  Flav  ius  visits  his  master  in  his  seclusion,  ami  with  the  most  disinterested 
views  and  the  most  heart-felt  commiseration  olFers  him  his  wealth  and  his  at- 
tendance, Timon  starts  back  with  amazement  bordering  on  distraction,  afflicted 
anil  aghast  at  the  recognition,  when  too  late,  of  genuine  friendship,  and  self- 
convicted  of  injustice  towards  his  fellow-creatures  : 

u Had  I a steward  so  true,  so  just,  and,  now 
So  comfortable?  It  almost  turns, 

My  dangerous  nature  wild  ” * &c.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

If  the  constitutional  goodness  of  Timon  is  to  lie  inferred  from  the  conduct  of 
his  domestics,  the  errors  which  overshadowed  it  are  most  distinctly  laid  open  by 
the  unsparing  invective  of  Apcntantus.  The  misanthropy  of  this  character  is  not 
based,  like  Timon’s,  on  the  wreck  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature,  on  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  turned  to  gall,  hut  springs  from  the  vilest  of  our  passions, 
from  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  lie  is  born  a beggar,  and  his  pride  is  to  con- 
tinue such,  while  his  sole  occupation,  his  pleasure  and  his  choice,  is  to  drag  forth 
the  vices,  and  calumniate  the  virtues  of  humanity.  For  this  task  he  possesses, 
in  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  the  utmost  efficiency,  and  seems,  indeed,,  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  poet  for  the  express  purpose  of  unfolding  the  conduct  of 
Timon.  The  two  characters,  in  fact,  reciprocally  anatomise  each  other,  and 
with  a depth  and  minuteness  which  leaves  nothing  undetected.  • . 

The  lust  of  flattery  and  distinction  which  burns  in  the  bosom  of  Timon,  finds, 
even  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  a sharp,  and  therefore  a wholesome  reprover 
in  Apemantus,  who  tells  the  Athenian  to  his  face,  that  “ he  that  loves  to  be  flat- 
tered, is  worthy  of  tin;  flatterer,  at  the  same  time  exposing  his  limitless  and  ill— 
bestowed  bounty  jn  the  strongest  terms  ; but  no  good  man  would  choose  the  hour 
of  adversity  and  overwhelming  distress  for  a still  bitterer  torrent  of  taunts  and 
reproaches,  at  a period  when  nothing  but  additional  misery  could  accrue  from  the 
experiment.  Such,  however,  is  the  object  of  Apemantus,  in  his  visit  to -the  cave 
of  Timon,  and  accordingly  he  experiences  the  reception  which  his  motives  so 
richly  deserve : — 

“ Tim.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out  ? 

Apem.  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.  Always  a villain's  office,  or  a fool’s. 

Dost  please  thyself  in’t  ? * 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What!  a knave  too?”  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

immediately  after  which,  the  unhappy  Timon  proceeds,  with  admirable  dis- 
crimination, to  constrast  himself  and  his  persecutor;  a description  which,  for 
strength  and  severity,  as  well  as  truth  of  censure,  has  never  been  exceeded  : 

“ Tim.  Thou  art  a slave,  whom  Fortune’s  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp’d ; but  bred  a dog,”  &c.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

In  revenge  for  this  correct,  hut  tremendous  picture  of  himself,  Apemantus, 
shortly  afterwards,  presents  Timon  with  a miniature  of  his  owp  character,  so 
faithfully  condensed,  that  it  comprises,  in  about  a dozen  words,  the  entire  history 
of  his  life;  flic  indiscriminate  generosity  of  his  early,  and  the  extravagant  misan- 
thropy, of  his  latter  days: — 

M The  nm!<li<?  of  humanity  thou  never  k newest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.” 


* I conceive  llwt  by  u dangerous  nature*  in  this  passage , i*  infant  a nature,  from  acute  scuftibiliy 
and  sudden  mi -for  time,  liable  to  be  overpowered,  to  be  thrown  oil' its  poue,  and  to  suffer  from  menial 
derangement.  , 
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combined  with  firmness,  and  an  eloquence  tlie  most  persuasive,  uniU'  to  render 
her  singularly  interesting  and  attractive.  To  save  the  life  of  her  brother,  she 
hastens  to  quit  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  her  convent,  and  moves,  amid  the  votaries 
of  corruption  and  hypocrisy,  amid  the  sensual,  the  vulgar,  and  the  profligate,  as 
a being  of  a higher  order,  as  a ministering  spirit  from  the  throne  of  grace.  Her 
first  interview  with  Angelo,  and  the  immediately  subsequent  one  with  Claudio, 
exhibit,  along  with  the  most  engaging  feminine  diffidence  and  modesty,  an  extra- 
ordinary display  of  intellectual  energy,  of  dexterous  argument,  and  of  indignant 
contempt.  Her  pleadings  before  the  lord  deputy  arc  directed  with  a strong  appeal 
both  to  his  understanding  and  his  heart,  while  her  sagacity  and  address  in  the 
communication  of  the  result  of  her  appointment  with  him  to  her  brother,  of 
whose  w eakness  and  irresolution  she  is  justly  apprehensive,  are,  if  possible,  still 
more  skilfully  marked,  and  add  another  to  the  multitude  or  instances  which  have 
established  for  Shakspcarc  an  unrivalled  intimacy  with  the  finest  feelings  of  our 
nature. 

The  page  of  poetry,  indeed,  has  not  two  nobler  passages  to  produce,  than  those 
which  paint  the  suspicions  of  Isabella  as  to  the  fortitude  of  her  brother,  her  en- 
couragement of  his  nascent  resolution,  and  the  fears  which  he  subsequently  en- 
tertains of  the  consequences  of  dissolution  : — 

“ Isrth.  O,  I do  tear  thee,  Claudio ; and  I quake, 

Lest  tbou  a feverous  life  should'*!  entertain,’'  &c.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

On  learning  the  terms  which  would  effect  his  liberation,  his  astonishment  and 
indignation  are  extreme,  and  he  exclaims  with  vehemence  to  his  sister, — 

“ Thou  shalt  not  ilo't 

hut  no  sooner  docs  this  burst  of  moral  anger  subside,  Ilian  the  natural  love  of 
existence  returns,  and  lie  endeavours  to  impress  Isabella,  under  the  wish  of  ex- 
citing her  to  the  sacrifice  demanded  for  his  preservation,  with  (lie  horrible  possi- 
bilities which  may  follow  the  extinction  of  this  state  of  being,  an  enumeration 
which  makes  the  blood  run  chill: — 

w Claud.  O Isabel ! 

hab.  What  says  my  brother  >• 

Claud.  Death  is  a fearful  thing. 

huh.  And  shamed  life  a hateful. 

Claud.  Ay,  hut  to  die,  and  go  wc  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot;”  &c.  Act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

“ It  is  difficult  to  decide,”  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  “whether  Shakspcarc  is  here 
alluding  to  the  pains  of  hell  or  purgatory.  May  not  the  w hole  be  a mere  poetical 
rhapsody,  originating  in  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  read  in  hooks  of  Catho- 
lic divinity?  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  some  or  these  were  extremely  familiar  to 
him.” 

Of  our  author's  predilection  for  the  imposing  exterior,  and  fanciful,  but  often 
sublime,  reveries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  wo  have  already  taken  some 
notice;  and,  in  reference  to  the  very  interesting  part  which  the  Duke  assumes  in 
this  play,  under  the  disguise  of  a monk,  it  is  the  observation  of  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Schlegel,  “ that  Shakspcarc,  amidst  the  rancour  of  religious  parties,  takes 
a delight  in  painting  the  condition  of  a monk,  and  always  represents  his  influence 
as  beneficial.  We  find  in  him  none  of  the  black  and  knavish  monks,  which  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  protestant  religion,  rather  than  pocliral  inspiration,  has  sug- 
gested to  some  of  our  modern  poets.  Shakspeare  merely  gives  his  monks  an  in- 
clination to  busy  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  others,  after  renouncing  the  world 
for  themselves;  with  respect,  however,  to  pious  frauds,  lie  does  not  represent  them 
as  very  conscientious.  Such  arc  the  parts  acted  hy  the  monk  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  another  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  even  hy  the  Duke, 
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whom,  contrary  to  the  woll-khown  proverb,  ttie  cowl  seems  really  to  make  a 
monk."  * 

M.  King  Lear:  1004.  Both  the  chronologers  have  assigned  to  this  tragedy 
the  date  of  1005 ; but  it  appears  to  us  more  probable  that  its  production  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  close  of  the  year  1004.  It  certainly  was  written  between  the 
publication  or  Harsnet's  “Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures,  in  1603,  and  the 
Christmas  of  1606;  for  Shakspeare  undoubtedly  borrowed,  as  the  commentators 
have  justly  observed,  the  fantastic  names  of  several  spirits  from  the  above  men- 
tioned work,  whilst  in  the  entry  of  Lear  on  the  Stationers'  Registers,  on  the  26lli 
of  November,  1607,  it  is  expressly  recorded  to  have  been  played,  during  the  pre- 
ceding Christmas,  before  llis  Majesty  at  Whitehall. 

It  is  from  the  following  facts,  as  established  by  Mr.  ChalnTers,  together  with 
two  or  three  additional  circumstances,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  throw  back 
a few  months  the  era  or  the  composition  of  this  play.  “Lear  is  ascertained," 
observes  Mr.  Chalmers,  “ to  have  been  written,  after  the  month  of  October,  1604; 
say  the  commentators  (or  rattier  says  Mr.  Malone) : for,  King  James  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  24th  of  October  1604;  and.it  is  evident, 
(hat  Shakspeare  made  a minute  change  in  an  old  rhyming  saw  : — 

“ Fy,  fa,  fum, 

] smell  the  blood  or  an  English  man 

which  Shakspeare,  with  great  attention  to  the  times,  changed,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

M Ilis  word  was  still.  Fie,  foh,  fum, 
t smell  the  blood  of  a British  man.n 

But  the  fact  is,  that  there  was  issued  from  Greenwich  a royal  proclamation,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1603  ; declaring  that,  till  a complete  union,  the  King  held,  and 
esteemed,  the  two  realms,  as  presently  united,  and  as  one  kingdom;  and  the  poets, 
Daniel  and  Drayton,  who  wrote  gratulatory  verses  on  his  accession,  spoke  of 
the  two  kingdoms  as  united,  thereby,  into  one  realm,  by  the  name  of  Britain; 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  one  people,  by  the  denomina- 
tion of  British."  And  he  then  adds,  in  a note:  “Before  King  James  arrived  at 
London,  Daniel  offered  to  him  ‘ A Panegyrike  congratulatory  , delivered  to  the 
King’s  most  excellent  Majesty  a{  Burleigh  Harrington  in  Rutlandshire;’  which 
was  printed,  in  1603,  for  Blount, 'with  a Defence  of  Rhyme : — 

u Lo  here  the  glory  of  a greater  day 
Than  England  ever  heretofore  could  see 

In  all  her  days. 

.dud  now  ube  is,  and  now  in  peace  therefore 
Shake  hands  with  iAtion>  O thou  inightie  State, 

New  thou  art  al XUreat  Britain , and  no  more, 

Scut,  no  English  now,  nor  no  debate. ” 

We  see  here,  that  even  before  James  took  possession  of  his  capital,  poetry  had 
adopted  the  very  language  which  Shakspeare  has  used  in  his  Lear:  and  that,  as 
early  as  the  13th  of  May,  1603,  a proclamation  had  been  issued,  declaratory  of 
the  King’s  resolutioA  to' hold  and  esteem  the  two  realms  as  united,  and  as  form- 
ing but  one  kingdom. 

These  two  events,  therefore,  were  of  themselves  a sufficient  ground  for  the 
alteration  which  our  hard  thought  proper  to  introduce,  and  which,  if  it  occurred, 
as  we  suppose,  anterior  to  the  definit  ive  proclamation  of  October,  1604,  must  have 
been  considered,  by  the  monarch,  as  the  greater  compliment,  on  that  very 
account.  *"  r . 

A strong  additional  argument  in  favour  of  this  chronology,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  attempt  made  in  1605,  lo  impose  on  the  public  the  old  play  of  King  Leir  for 
the  sitccessful  drama  of  our  author.  This  production,  which  had  been  entered  at 

' Lcclitiys  mi  Dnnnutic  I.iUfalure,  \ol.  ii,  p,  ICO. 
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Stationers'  Hall  in  1594,  was,  wit|i  this  view,  re-entered  on  the  Stationer's  books 
on  the 8th of  May,  1605,  and  the  entry  terminates  with  these  words,  “as  it  was 
lately  acted.” 

Now,  as  it  was  intended  that  the  expression  lately  should  tie  referred,  by  the 
reader,  to  our  author's  play,  for  which  this  was  meant  to  he  received,  it  follows, 
as  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  from  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
that  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare  had  been  acted  some  months  anteriorly,  and  was 
not  then  actually  performing,  an  inference. which  agrees  well  with  the  date  w hich 
we  have  adopted,  but  cannot  be  made  to  accord  w ith  Mr.  Malone’s  supposition  of 
Shakspeare's  tragedy  appearing  in  April,  1605,  and  the  spurious  claimant  in  May, 
when  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  our  poet's  drama  was  then  nightly, 
or,  at  least,  weekly  delighting  the  public. 

Another  circumstance  in  support  of  the  era  which  we  have  chosen  for  this  plav, 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  consideration,  that,  in  Mr.  Malone’s  arrangement,  Cyiii- 
beline  is  assigned,  and,  in  our  opinion,  correctly  assigned,  to  the  year  1605,  while 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  The  Winter’s  Talc  to  the  epoch  of  1613,  a change 
founded  on  apparently  substantial  grounds,  the  year  1604  is  left  perfectly  open  to 
the  admission  for  which  we  contend. 

To  the  numerous  sources  mentioned  by  the  “ commentators,  whence  Shakspeare 
may  have  drawn  the  materials  of  his  Lear,  is  to  be  added  the  celebrated  French 
Romance  entitled  “ l’erceforest,”  which  next  to  the  “ Gesta  Romanorum,"  and 
the  “ History  of  GeolTrey  of  Monmouth,”  is  the  oldest  authority  extant.  The 
story  of  King  Leyr,  as  here  related,  corresponds,  in  all  its  leading  features,  witli 
the  fable,  of  our  poet,  f 

Of  this  noble  tragedy,  one  of  the  lirst  productions  of  the  noblest  of  poets,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  express  our  admiration  in  adequate  terms.  Whether  consi- 
dered as  an  elfort  of  art,  or  as  a picture  of  the  passions,  it  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise.  The  two  portions  of  w hich  the  fable  consists,  involving  the  fate  of  Lear 
and  his  daughters,  and  of  Gloster  and  his  sons,  influence  each  other  in  so  many 
points,  and  are  blended  with  such  consummate  skill,  that  whilst  the  imagination 
is  delighted  by  diversity  of  circumstances,  the  judgment  is  equally  gratified  in 
viewing  their  mutual  co-operation  towards  the  final  result;  the  coalescence  being 
so  intimate,  as  not  only  to  preserve  the  necessary  unity  of  action,  but  to  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  piece. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  interest  excited  by  the  structure  and  concatenation  of  the 
story,  that  the  attention  is  not  once  sutlered  to  flag.  By  a rapid  succession  of 
incidents,  by  sudden  and  overwhelming  vicissitudes,  by  the  most  awful  in- 
stances of  misery  and  destitution,  by  the  boldest  contrariety  of  characters,  are  cu- 
riosity and  anxiety  kept  progressively  increasing,  and  with  an  impetus  so  strong, 
as  nearly  to  absorb  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  every  feeling  of  the  heart. 

Victims  of  frailty,  calamity,  or  vice,  in  an  age  remote  and  barbarous,  the  actors 
in  this  drama  arc  brought  forward  with  a strength  of  colouring,  which,  had  the 
scene  been  placed  in  a more  civilised  era,  might  have  been  justly  deemed  too  dark 
■and  ferocious,  but  is  not  discordant  with  the  earliest  heathen  age  of  Britain.  The 
effect  of  this  style  of  characterisation  is  felt  occasionally  throughout  the  entire 
play,  but  is  particularly  visible  in  the  delineation  of  the  vicious  personages  of  the 
drama,  the  parts  or Goncril,  Regan,  Edmund, and  Cornwall  being  loaded,  not  only 
with  ingratitude  of  the  deepest  dyo,  hut  with  cruelty  of  the  most  savage  and  dia- 
bolical nature;  they  are  the  criminals,  in  fact,  of  an  age  where  vice  may  be  sup- 
|>osod  to  reign  with  lawless  and  gigantic  power,  and  in  which  the  extrusion  of 
Gloster's  eyes  might  be  an  event  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence. 

'***  . • ' 

* For  theac  consult  not  only  the  Variorum  edition  of  Shakspcan*,  but  Mr.  Chalmers's  Supplemental 
Apology,  and  Air.  Douce’s  Illustration*.  See  also  the  Rlory  of  Lear,  front  Caxion‘«  Chronicle  of  I4S0, 
extracted  by  Mr.  Dibdiu,  in  the  British  Bibliographer,  vol.  ii.  p.  57H. 

+'  VVarton  tells  us,  that  Pcrreforwt  was  originally  a metrical  romance,  and  written  about  the  yenr  1220. 
Uistory  of  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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Had  this  mode;  of  casting,  his  characters  in  the  extreme,  lx\*n  applied  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dramatis  persona*,  we  should  have  lost  some,  of.  the  finest  lessons 
of  humanity  and  wisdom  that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  an  uninspired  writer; 
hut,  with  the  exception  of  a few  coarsenesses,  which  remind  us  of  the  barbarous  pe- 
riod to  which  the  story  is  referred,  and  of  a few  incidents  rather  revolting  to 
credibility,  but  which  could  not  be  detached  from  the  original  narrative,  the  vir- 
tuous agents  of  the  play  exhibit  the  manners  and  the  feelings  of  civilisation,  and 
#re  of  that  mixed  fabric,  which  can  alone  display  a just  portraiture  of  the  nature 
|L,  and  composition  orour  species. 

The  characters  of  Cordelia  and  Edgar,  it  is  true,  approach  nearly  to  perfection, 
but  the  fdial  virtues  of  the  former  are  combined  with  such  exquisite  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  those  of  the  latter  with  such  bitter  humiliation  and  suffering,  that  grief, 
indignation,  and  pity,  are  instantly  excited.  Very  striking  representations  are 
also  given  of  the  rough  fidelity  of  Kent,  and  of  the  hasty  credulity  of  Gloster; 
but  it  is  in  delineating  the  passions,  feelings  and  alllictions  of  Lear,  that  our  poet 
has  wrought  up  a picture  of  human  misery  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  and 
which  agitates  the  soul  with  the  most  overpowering  emotions  of  sympathy  and 
compassion. 

The  conduct  of  the  unhappy  monarch  having  been  founded  merely  on  the  im- 
pulses of  sensibility,  and  not  on  any  fixed  principle  or  rule  of  action,  no  sooner  has 
lie  discovered  the  baseness  of  those  -on  whom  he  had  relied,  and  the  fatal  mistake 
into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  the  delusions  of  inordinate  fondness  and  extra- 
vagant expectation,  than  he  feels  himself  bereft  of  all  consolation  and  resource. 
Those  to  whom  he  had  given  all,  for  whom  he  had  stripped  himself  of  dignity  and 
power,  and  on  whom  he  hail  centered*  every  hope  of  comfort  and  repose  in  his  old 
age,  his  inhuman  daughters,  having  not  only  treated  him  with  utter  coldness  and 
contempt,  but  sought  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  respectability,  and  even  of  the  very 
means  of  existence,  what  in  a mind  so  constituted  as  Lear’s,  the  sport  of  intense  and 
ill-regulated  feeling,  ami  tortured  by  the  rellection  of  having  deserted  the  only  child 
who  loved  him,  what  hut  madness  could  be  expected  as  the  result?  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  reciprocal  action  ol  complicated  distress  and 
morbid  sensibility;  and,  in  describing  the  approach  of  this  dreadful  infliction,  in 
tracing  its  progress,  its  height,  and  subsidence,  onrpoet  has  displayed  such  an  inti- 
4 mate  knowledge  of  the  workingsoflhc  human  intellect,  under  all  its  aberrations,  as 
would  allbrd  an  admirable  study  for  the  enquirer  into  mental  physiology.  lie  has 
also  in  this  play,  as  in  that  of  Hamlet,  finely  discriminated  between  real  and  as- 
sumed insanity,  Edgar,  amidst  all  the  wild  imagery  which  his  imagination  has 
accumulated,  never  touching  on  the  true  source  of  his  misery,  whilst  Lear,  on  the 
contrary,  finds  it  associated  with  every  ohject  and  every  thought,  however  distant 
■ or  dissimilar.  Not  even  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  or  the  Clementina  of  Hichard- 
son,  can,  as  pictures  of  disordered  reason,  be  placed  in  competition  with  this  of 
Lear;  it  may  he  pronounced,  indeed,  from  its  truth  and  completeness,  beyond 
the  reach  of  rivalry. 

Of  all  the  miseries  incident  to  humanity,  the  apprehension  or  approaching  loss 
of  reason  is,  perhaps;  the  most  dreadful.  Lear,  on  discovering  the  ingratitude  of 
iiis  eldest  daughter,  feels  compunction  for  his  treatment  of  the  youngest : “ I did 
her  wrong,”  he  exclaims,  and  such  is  the  violence  of  the  shock  and  the  keenness 
of  his  sufferings,  that,  even  in  this  first  conflict  of  resentment  and  sorrow,  lie  de- 
precates this  heaviest  of  calamities  : — 

M O let  me  not  l>c  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven !”  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

Hut  w hen  Hogan,  following  the  example  of  her  sister,  indicts  upon  him  still  greater 
dishonour,  the  fearful  assurance  is  intimately  felt,  and  he  predicts  its  visitation  in 
positive  terms : — 

• “ You  think,  I'll  weep; 

No,  I'll  not  weep ; — 
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• I have  full.cauae  of  weeping;  but  this  heart 
1 *.  Shall  break  into  a hundred  thousand  flaws. 

Or  ere  HI  weep. — 0 fool,  I shall  go  mad  /”  Act  ii.  sc.  4.  ' 

Nothing  can  impress  us  with  a more  tremendous  idea  of  this  awful  state  ofmind, 
than  the  feelings  of  Lear  dnring  his  exposure  to  the  tempest.  What,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  been  shrunk  from  with  alarm  and  paip,  is  now  un- 
felt, or  only  so,  as  a relief  from  deeper  horrors:  — 

“ Lear.  Thou  think'st  ’tig  much,  that  this  contentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin : so  ’(is  to  thee  ; 

But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 

The  lesser  is  scarce  felt,”  &c.  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

It  is  at  the  close  of  this  scene  that  the  misfortune  which  he,  has  dreaded  so  much, 
overtakes  him:  ‘.‘his  wits,”  as  Kent  observes,  “ begin  to  unsettle;”  but  it  is  not 
a total  dereliction  of  intellect:  Lear  is  neither  absolutely  delirious,  nor  maniacal; 
but  he  labours  under  that  species  of  hallucination  which  leaves  to  the  wretched 
sufferer  a sense  of  his  own  unhappiness:  a state  of  begin,  beyond  all  others,  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  most  thrilling  sensations  of  pity. 

A picture  of  more  terrible  grandeur,  .or  of  wilder  sublimity,  than  what  occurs, 
during  the  exposure  of  the  aged  monarch  to  the  impetuous  fury  of  the  storm,  was 
never  imagined.  Every  thing  conspires  to  render  it  unparalleled  in  its  powers  of 
impression.  On  a night,  when  the  conflicting  elements  of  fire,  air,  and  water 
deafen  nature  itself  with  their  uproar;  on  a night,  v 

“ wherein  (he  cub-drawit bear  would  couch, 

The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fur  dry/*  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

is  the  miserable  old  king  driven  out  by  his  unnatural  daughters,  to  wander  over  a 
bleak  and  barren  heath  in  search  of  shelter,  destitute  of  even  common  necessaries, 
a very  beggar  on  the  bounty  of  bis  former  subjects,  and  accompanied  only  by  his 
fool,  and  the  faithful  though  banished  Kent.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  they  "per- 
suade him  to  take  refuge  from  the  storm;  at  length,  he  yields,  at  the  same  timo 
addressing  the  fool  in  terms  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  lines  in  the  play, 
unveil  the  native  goodness  of  his  heart: — 

— — “ Come,  your  hovel. 

Boor  Fool  and  knave,  . I have  one  part  iu£iny  heart 
That’s  sorry  yet  for  thee.”  Act  iii,  sc.  2. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  the  fool  entered  this  hovel,  than  lie  returns  horror- 
struck,  followed  by  Edgar,  who  rushes  , on  the  heath,  an  almost  naked  maniac,  1 
and  exclaiming, 

“ Away  ' the  foul  fiend  follows  me  ! — 

Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  l be  cold  wind.”  Act  iii.  sc.  "4. 

The  dialogue  which  now  ensues  between  these  extraordinary  characters  is,  of 
itself,  a proof  of  the  boundless  expansion  of  the  poet's  mind.  The  torrent  of 
agonizing  grief  and  resentment  which  flow's  from  Lear,  abandoned  by  his  daughters, 
verging  towards  insanity,  and- aware  of  its  approach;  the  wild  exuberance  of  fancy 
which  thrills  in  the  phrcnzied  accents  of  Edgar,  who,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
madman  tormented  by  demons,  is  flying  from  death  threatened  by  a father ; and 
the  quaint  mixture  of  wisdom,  pleasantry,  and  satire  in  the  language  of  the  honest 
fool,  who  yet  heightens,  while  he  means  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  his  master, 
are  elements  of  mental  strife  which  harmonise  with,  and  add  a kind  of  illimitable 
horror  to  the  storm  which  howls  around. 

Nor  inferior  to  this  in  merit,  though  of  a totally  different  cast,  is  the  scene  in 
which  the  exhausted  monarch,  having  been  lulled  to  sleep  through  the  effects  of 
an  opiate,  is  awakened  by  the  sound  of  music,  whilst  Cordelia,  hanging  over  him, 
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witli  an  almost  breathless  anxiety,  at  length  ventures  to 'address  him.  The 
language  of  the  poor  old  man,  in  the  moment  of  partial  reminiscence,  is,  heyond 
any  other  effort  of  human  composition,  simple  and  affecting: — 

“ Cor,  How  docs  my  royal  lord  ? How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

Lear,  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  of  the  grave : ’ &c.  Act.  iv.  sc.  7. 

27.  Cymbeline  : 1605.  This  play,  if  not,  in  the  construction  of  its  fable,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  our  author's  productions,  is,  in  point  of  poetic  beauty,  of 
variety  and  truth  of  character,  and  in  the  display  of  sentiment  and  emotion,  one 
of  the  most  lovely  and  interesting.  Nor  can  we  avoid  expressing  our  astonishment 
at  the  sweeping  condemnation  which  Johnson  has  passed  upon  it;  charging  its 
fiction  with  folly,  its  conduct  with  absurdity,  its  events  with  impossibility;  term- 
ing its  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and  too  gross  for  aggravation. 

Of  the  enormous  injustice  of  this  sentence,  nearly  every  page  of  Cymbeline  will, 
toa  reader  of  any  taste  or  discrimination,  bring  the  most  decisive  evidence.  That 
it  possesses  many  of  the  too  common  inattentions  of  Shakspeare,  that  it  exhibits 
a frequent  violation  of  costume,  and  a singular  confusion  of  nomenclature,  cannot 
be  denied;  btit  these  are  trifles  light  as  air,  when  contrasted  with  its  merits, 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  dramatic  worth,  rich  and  full  in  all  that  breathes 
of  vigour,  animation,  and  intellect,  in  all  that  elevates  the  fancy,  and  improves 
the  heart,  in  all  that  fills  the  eye  with  tears,  or  agitates  the  soul  with  hope  and 
fear.  • 

In  possession  of  excellences,  vital  as  these  must  be  deemed,  cold  and  fastidious 
is  the  criticism  that,  on  account  of  irregularities  in  mere  technical  detail,  would 
shut  its  eyes  upon  their  splendour.  Nor  are  there  wanting  critics  of  equal  learn- 
ing with,  and  superior  taste  to  Johnson,  who  have  considered  what  he  has  branded' 
with  the  unqualified  charge  of  “confusion  of  manners,”  as  forming,  in  a certain 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  recommendations  of  the  piece.  Thus 
Schlegel,  after  characterising  Cymbeline  as  one  of  Shakspeare’s  most  wonderful 
compositions,  adds, — “He  has  here  connected  a novel  of  Boccacio  with  traditio- 
nary tales  of  the  ancient  Britons  reaching  back  to  the  times  of  the  first  Roman 
Emperors,  and  he  has  contrived,  by  the  most  gentle  transitions,  to  blend  together 
into  one  harmonious  whole  the  social  manners  of  the  latest  times  with  the  heroic 
deeds,  and  even  with  appearances  of  the  gods.”  * It  may  be  also  remarked,  that 
if  the  unities  of  time  and  place  be  as  little  observed  in  this  play,  as  in  many  others 
of  the  same  poet,  unity  of  character  and  feeling,  thy  test  of  genius,  and  without 
which  Hie  utmost  effort  of  art  will  ever  be  unavailing,  is  uniformly  and  happily 
supported. 

Imogen,  the  most  lovely  and  perfect  of  Shakspeare’s  female  characters,  the 
pattern  of  connubial  love  and  chastity,  by  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  her  senti- 
ments, by  her  sensibility,  tenderness,  and  resignation,  by  her  patient  endurance  of 
persecution  from  the  quarter  where  she  had  confidently  looked  for  endearment 
and  protection,  irresistibly  seizes  upon  our  affections  ; and  when  compelled  to  lly 
from  the  paternal  robf,  from 

M A father  cruel,  anti  a step-dame  false, 

A foolish  suitor  to  a wedded  lady,  « 

That  hath  her  husband  banished,11 

she  is  driven  to  assume,  under  the  name  of  Fidele,  the  disguise  of  a page,  we  fol- 
low her  footsteps  with  the  liveliest  interest  and  admiration. 

The  scenes  which  disclose  the  incidents  of  her  pilgrimage;  her  reception  at  the 
cave  of  Belarius ; her  intercourse  with  her  lost  brothers,  who  are  ignorant  of  their 
birth  and  rank;  her  supposed  death,  funeral  rites,  and  resuscitation,  are  wrought 
up  with  a mixture  of  pathos  and  romantic  wildness,  peculiarly  characteristic  of 

* Lerturcs  on  Dramatic  Literature,  Vol.  ii  p 183. 
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our  author's  genius,  and  which  lias  had  but  few  successful  imitators.  Among 
these  few,  stands  pre-eminent  the  poet  Collins,  who  seems  to  have  trodden  this 
consecrated  ground  with  a congenial  mind,  and  who  has  sung  the  sorrows  of 
Fidele  in  strains  worthy  of  their  subject,  and  which  will  continue  to  charm  the 
mind  and  soothe  the  heart  “ till  pity's  self  be  dead.” 

When  compared  with  this  fascinating  portrait,  the  other  personages  of  the 
drama  appear  but  in  a secondary  light.  Yet  they  arc  adequately  brought  out, 
and  skilfully  diversified  ; the  treacherous  subtlety  of  lachimo,  the  sage  experience 
of  Belarius,  the  native  nobleness  of  heart,  and  innate  heroism  of  mind,  which 
burst  forth  in  the  vigorous  sketches  of  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  the  temerity, 
credulity,  and  penitence  of  Posthumus,  the  uxorious  weakness  of  Cymbeline,  the 
hypocrisy  of  his  Queen,  and  the  comic  arrogance  of  Cloten,  half  fool  and  half 
knave,  produce  a striking  diversity  of  action  and  sentiment. 

Of  this  latter  character,  the  constitution  has  been  thought  so  extraordinary,  and 
involving  elements  of  a kind  so  incompatible,  as  to  form  an  exception  to  the  cus- 
tomary integrity  and  consistency  of  our  author’s  draughts  from  nature.  But  the 
following  passage  from  the  pen  of  an  elegant  female  writer,  will  prove,  that  this 
curious  assemblage  of  frequently  opposite  qualities,  has  existed,  and  no  doubt  did 
exist  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare: — v . 

" It  is  curious  that  Shakspeare  should,  in  so  singular  a character  as  Cloten,  have  given  the  exact 
prototype  of  a being  whom  I once  knew . The  unmeaning  frown  of  the  countenance  ; (he  shuffling 
gait ; the  burst  of  voice ; the  bustling  insignificance  ; the  fever  and  ague  (its  of  valour ; the  froward 
tetchiness;  the  unprincipled  malice  ; and,  what  is  most  curious,  those  occasional  gleams  of  good 
sense,  amidst  the  floating  clouds  of  folly  which  generally  darkened  and  confused  the  man’s  brain ; 
And  which,  In  the  character  of  Clolen,  we  are  apt  to  impute  to  a violation  of  unity  iu  character ; 
but  in  the  some  time  Captain  C n,  1 saw  that  the  portrait  of  Clolen  was  not  out  of  na- 

ture.” * 

Poetical  justice  has  been  strictly  observed  in  this  drama;  the  vicious  characters 
meet  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  while  virtue,  in  all  its  various  degrees, 
is  proportionably  rewarded.  The  scene  of  retribution,  which  is  the  closing  one 
of  the  play,  is  a masterpiece  of  skill ; the  development  of  the  plot,  for  its  fullness, 
completeness,  and  ingenuity,  surpassing  any  effort  of  the  kind  among  our  author’s 
contemporaries,  and  atoning  for  any  partial  incongruity  which  the  structure  or 
conduct  of  the  story  may  have  previously  displayed. 

28.  Macbeth:  1600.  We  have  nowT  reached  what  may  justly  be  termed  the 
greatest  effort  of  our  author’s  genius;  the  most  sublime  and  impressivo  drama 
w hich  the  world  has  ever  beheld. 

Than  the  conception  of  the  character  of  Macbeth,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a picture  more  original  and  grand  ! Too  great  and  good  to  fall  beneath 
the  common  temptations  to  villany,  Shakspeare  has  called  m the  powers  of  super- 
natural agency,  and  seizing  upon  ambition  as  the  Vulnerable  part  of  his  hero's 
character,  and  plaoing  him  between  the  suggestions  of  hell  on  one  side,  and  those 
of  his  fiend-like  wife  on  the  other,  he  has,  in  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  tra- 
ditions which  were  before  him,  brought  about  a catastrophe,  which,  as  he  has 
conducted  it,  is  the  most  awful  on  dramatic  record.  .For,  whilst  the  influence  of 
the  world  unknown  throws  a dread  solemnity  over  the  principal  incidents,  the  vo- 
lition of  Macbeth  remains  sufficiently  free  to  enable  the  poet  to  bring  into  full  play 
the  strongest  passions  of  thd  human  hreast. 

Originally  brave,  magnanimous,  humane,  and  gentle, 

“ no!  without  ambition;  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it,” 

and  wishing  to  do  that  holily  which  he  would  highly;  fully  sensible  also  of  the 
enormous  ingratitude  and  guilt  which  he  should  incur  bv  the  assassination  of  the 

* Letter*  of  Anna  Seward,  vol.  iii.  p.  24 16.  . 
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monarch  who  had  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  who  was  moreover  his  kinsman 
and  his  guest,  the  struggle  would  necessarily  have  terminated  on  the  side  of  virtue, 
had  not  the  predictions  of  the  weird  sisters,  in  part  instantly  accomplished,  and  as- 
suming the  form  therefore  of  inevitable  destiny,  concealed  from  his  bewildered  senses 
the  eternal  truth,  that  not  from  fate,  but  front  his  own  agency  alone  could  spring 
the  commission  of  a crime,  whose  very  suggestion  had  at  lirst  filled  him  with  hor- 
ror. But  even  this  delusion,  which  seemed  for  a time  to  deaden  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  would  have  failed  iu  its  effect,  had  not  the  ferocious  and  sarcastic 
eloquence  of  Lady  Macbeth  been  called  in  to  its  aid:  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
with  which  she  clothes  the  expected  issue  of  the  deed;  indignant  at  the  charge  of 
cow'ardice,  to  which  she  artfully  imputes  his  irresolution,  and  allured  by  the 
means  which  she  has  planned  as  a security  from  detection,  he,  at  length,  rushes 
into  the  snare. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  the  assassination  of  Duncan  been  perpetrated,  than  the 
virtuous  principles  which  bad  slumbered  in  the  bosom  of  Macbeth,  rise  up  to 
accuse  and  condemn  him.  Conscience-stricken,  and  recoiling  with  horror  from 
the  atrocity  of  his  deed,  he  becomes  the  victim  of  the  most  agonising  remorse.; 
he  feels  deserted  both  by  God  and  man,  and  unable  even  to  deprecate  the  wrath 
which  night  and  day  pursues  him : 

I have  done  the  deed  : — !)id*«t  thou  not  hear  a noise? — 

There’s  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and  one  cried.  Murder? 

That  they  did  wake  each  other : 1 stood  and  heard  them.—  * 

One  cried,  God  bless  us!  and  ,Amen!  the  other;”  &c.  Actii.  sc.  2. 

To  this  dread  of  vengeance  from  offended  heaven,  is  soon  added  the  apprehen- 
sion of  punishment  from  mankind,  his  keen  abhorrence  of  his  own  iniquity  lead- 
ing him  to  paint,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  detestation  and  resentment  which  it 
must  have  incurred  from  others.  This  fear  of  retaliation  from  his  fellow-creatures, 
together  with  the  awful  prospect  of  retribution  in  another  world,  produce  a com- 
plete revolution  in  his  character;  he  is*  exhibited  distrustful,  treacherous,  and 
cruel,  sweeping  from  existence,  without  pity  or  hesitation,  all  whose  talents,  vir- 
tues, sufferings,  or  pretensions,  seem  to  endanger  a life  of  which,  though  hourly 
becoming  more  wretched  and  depraved,  he  anticipates  the  cloke  with  horror  anil 
dismay. 

To  the  very  last,  the  contest  is  kept  up  with  tremendous  energy,  between  the 
native,  vigour  of  a brave  mind,  and  the  debilitating  effects  of  a guilty,  and,  there- 
fore, a fear-creating  conscience.  The  lesson  is,  beyond  every  ether,  salutary  and 
important,  as  it  proves  that  the  dominion  of  one  perverted  passion  subjugates  to  its 
own  depraved  purposes  the  very  principles  of  virtue  itself;  the  sensibility  of  Mac- 
beth to  his  own  wickedness,  giving  birth  to  terrors  which  urge  him  on  to  reite- 
rated murder,  and  finally  to  irretrievable  destruction. 

The  management  of  the  fable  of  Macbeth  presents  us  with  a remarkable  in- 
stance'of  the  profound  art  of  Shakspeare,  in  condensing  into  one  representation, 
and  with  an  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  action,-  an  extensive  and  closely  con- 
catenated series  of  events,  forming  a perfect  cycle  of  influential  incidents  and 
passions,  on  a scale  commensurate  with  that  of  nature,  and  for  which  it  were  in 
vain  to  look,  where  the  unrclaxing  unities  of  lime  and  place  have  imposed  their 
fetters  on  the  poet. 

11  l.et  any  one,  for  instance.”  observes  Schlegcl,  '‘attempt  to  circumscribe  the  gigantic  picture 
of  Macbeth’s  murder,  his  tyrannical  usurpation,  and  final  fall,  within  tbe  narrow  limits  of  the 
unity  of  tim*,  and  he  will  then  see,  that,  however  many  of  the  events  which  Shakspeare  suc- 
cessively exhibits  before  us  in  such  dread  array,  heanay  have  placed  anterior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  piece,  and  made  the  subject  of  alter  recital,  lie  has  altogether  deprived  H of  its  sublimity' 
of  import.  This  drama,  it  is  true,  comprehends  a considerable  period  of  time  : but  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  progress,  have  we  leisure  to  calculate  litis  ? We  see,  as  it  were,  the  fates  weaving 
their  dark  web  on  the  bosom  of  time:  and  the  storm  and  whirlwind  of  events,  which  impel  the 
hero  lo  the  Qrst  daring  attempt,  which  afterwards  lead  him  to  commit  innumerable  crimes  to 
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secure- the  fruits  of  it,  and  drive  him  at  last,  amidst  numerous  perils,  to  his  destruction  In  the 
heroic  combat,  draw  us  irresistibly  along  with  them.  Such  a tragical  exhibition  resembles  the 
course  of  a comet,  which,  hardly  visible  at  first,  and  only  important  to  the  astronomic  eye,  when 
appearing  in  the  heaven  in  a nebulous  distance,  soon  soars  with  an  unheard  of  and  perpetually 
increasing  rapidity  towards  the  central  point  of  our  system,  spreading  dismay  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  till  in  a moment,  with  its  portentous  tail,  it  overspreads  the  half  of  the  firmament 
with  flaming  tire.”  * , • • * ^ 

But,  in  fact,  as  hath  boon  remarked  by  the  same  admirable  critic,  Macbeth,  in 
its  construction,  bears  a striking  adtnity  to  the  celebrated  trilogy  of  ASschylus, 
■which  included  the  Agamemnon,  the  Choephor®,  and  the  Eumcnidcs,  or  Furies, 
pieces  which  were  successively  represented  in  one  day. 

“The  object  of  the  first  is  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemneslra,  on  his  return  from 
Troy.  In  the  second,  Orestes  avenges  his  father  by  killing  his  mother:  facto  pius  et  ncelc- 
ratut  eodtm.  This  deed,  although  perpetrated  from  the  most  powerful  motives,  is, repugnant 
however  to  natural  and  moral  order.  Orestes  as  a Prince  was,  it  is  true,  entitled  to  exercise 
justice  even  on  the  members  of  his  own  family  ; but  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  stealing  in 
disguise  into  the  dwelling  of  the  tyrannical  usurper  of  his  throne,  and  of  going  to  work  like  an 
assassin.  The  memory  of  his  father  pleads  his  excuse;  but  although  Clytemneslra  has  deserved 
death,  the  blood  of  his  mother  still  rises  up  in  judgment  against  him.  This  is  represented  in 
the  Fun\enidcs  in  the  form  of  a contention  among  the  gods,  some  of  whom  approve  of  the  deed 
of  Orestes,  while  others  persecute  him,  till  at'last  the  divine  wisdom,  under  the  figure  of  Mi- 
nerva, reconciles  the  opposite  claims,  establishes  a peace,  and  puls  an  end  to  the  long  series  of 
crimes  and  punishments  which  desolated. the  royal  bouse  of  Atreus. 

“ A considerable  interval  tales  place  between  the  period  of  the  first  and  second  pieces,  during 
which  Orestes  grows  up  to  manhood.  The  second  and  third  are  connected  together  immediately 
in  the  Order  of  lime.  Orestes  takes  flight  after  the  murder  of  his  mother  to  Delphi,  where  we 
find  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  Euwenides. 

“ In  each  of  the  two  first  pieces,  there  is  a visible  reference  to  the  one  which  follows.  In 
Agafticmnon,  Cassandra  and  the  chorus  prophesy,  at  the  close,  to  the  arrogant  Clytemneslra  and 
her  paramour  .Kgislus,  the  punishment  which  awaits  them  at  the  hands  of  Orestes.  In  the 
Choephor®,  Orestes,  immediately  after  the  execution  of  Ihe  deed,  finds  no  longer  any  repose; 
the  furies  of  his  mother  begin  to  persecute  him,  and  he  anboauces  his  resolution  of  taking  refuge 
in  Delphi. 

tl  The  connection  is  therefore  evident  throughout,  and  we  may  consider  the  thre$*piecc§, 
which  were  connected  together  even  in  the  representation,  as  so  many  acts  of  one  great  and  entire 
drama.  I mention  this  as  a preliminary  justification  of  Shakspeare  and  other  modern  poets,  in 
connecting  together  in  one  representation  a larger  circle  of  human  destinies*  as  we  can  produce  to 
the  critics  who  object  to  this  the  supposed  example  or  the  ancients.”  f 

To  these  observations  of  M.  Schlegei,  the  following  excellent  remarks  have 
been  added  by  a writer  in  the  Monthly  Review: — 

44  Shakspeare’*  Macbeth,”  says  this  critic,  “ bears  a close  resemblance  to  this  trilogy  of  JE%- 
chylus,  which  gives,  in  three  distinct  acts,  a history  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon.  In  Macbelb,  also, 
are  three  acts  or  deeds,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time  ; namely, 
the  regicide  of  Duncan,  the  murder  of  Banquo,  and  the  fall  of  Macbeth  ; the  first  serving  to 
shew  how  he  attained  his  elevation,  the  second  how  he  abused  tl,  and  the  third  how  lie  lost  it. 
A chorus  of  supernatural  beings,  (the  witches  of  Shakspeaic  operate  like  the  furies  of  zEschylus), 
in  both  these  tragic  poems,  hovers  over  the  fate  of  the  hero  ; and4  by  impressing  on  the  spectator 
the  consciousness  of  an  irresistible  necessity,  all  Ihe  extenuation  which  the  atrocities  could  admit 
is  introduced.  Criticism,  in  comparing  the  master-pieces  of  these  master- poets,  may  be  permitted 
to  hesitate,  hut  not  to  draw  slakes.  To  the  plot  or  fable  of  Shakspeare  must  be  allowed  the 
merit  of  possessing,  in  the  higher  degree,  wholeness,  connection,  and  ascending  interest.  The 
character  of  Clytemneslra  may  he  weighed  without  disparagement  against  that  of  Lady  Macbeth: 
but  all  the  other  delineations  are  superior  in  our  Shakspeare ; his  characters  are  more  various, 
more  marked,  more  consistent,  more  natural,  more  intuitive.  The  style  of  ^Eschylus,  if  distin- 
guished for  a majestic  energetic  simplicity,  greatly  preferable  to  the  mixl  metaphors  and  puns  of 
Shakspeare,  has  still  neither  the  richness  of  thought  nor  the  versatility  of  diction  which  we  find 
displayed  in  the  English  tragedy.1’  \ 

• Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  353.  - f Ibid.  p.  95,  96. 

J Monthly  Review,  vol.  Ixxxi.  p.  119,  1*20. 
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The  supernatural  machinery  (>f  this  play,  which  forms  one  of  its  most  striking 
features,  is  founded  on  a species  of  superstition  that,  during  the  life-time  of 
Shakspeare,  prevailed  in  England  and  Scotland  in  an  unprecedented  degree. 
Witchcraft  had  attracted  the  attention  of  government  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth, 'in  whose  thirty-third  year  was  enacted  a Statute  which  adjudged 
all  Witchcraft  and  Sorcery  to  be  Felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy;  but,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  evil  seems  to-  have  been  greatly 
on  the  increase,  for  Bishop  Jewel,  preaching  before  the  Queen,  in  1558,  tells  her, 
— “ It  may  please  your  Grace  to  understand  that  Witches  and  Sorcerers  within 
these  few  last  years  are  marvellously  increased  within  your  Grace’s  realm.  Your 
Grace’s  subjects  pine  away,  even  unto  the  death,  their  colour  fadetli,  their  flesh 
rotteth,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft.  I pray  God  they  never 
practise  further  then  upon  the  subject.”  * * * § How  prevalent  the  delusion  had  be- 
come in  the  year  1584,  we  have  the  most  ample  testimony  in  the  ingenious  work 
of  Reginald  Scot,  entitled  “Tho  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  ^-hich  was  written, 
as  the  sensible  and  humane  author  has  informed  us,  “ in  behalfe-of  the  poore, 
tho  aged,  and  the  simple  f and  it  reflects  singular  discredit  on  the  age  in  which 
it  was  produced,  that  a detection  so  complete,  both  with  regard  to  argument  and 
fact,  should  have  failed  in  effecting  its  purpose.  But  the  infatuation  had  seized 
all  ranks,  with  an  influence  which  rivalled  that  resulting  from  an  article  of  re- 
ligious faith,  and  Scot  begins  his  work  with  the  observation,  that  “the  fables  of 
Witchcraft  have  taken  so  fast  hold  and  deepe  root  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  fewe 
or  none  can,  now  adaies,  with  patience  indure  the  hand  and  correction  of  God. 
For  if  any  adversitie,  greefe,  sicknesse,  losse  of  children,  eofne,  cattell,  or  lihertio 
happen  unto  them,  by  and  by  they  exclaimo  uppon  witches;”  ^ and,  in  his 
second  chapter,  he  declares,  “ I have  heard  to  my  grfeefe  some  of  the  ministerie 
affirme,  that  they  have  had  in  their  parish  at  one  instant,  xvij  or  xviij  witches  : 
meaning  such  as  could  worke  miracles  supcrnaturallie  ; ” § a declaration  which, 
in  a subsequent  part  of  his  book,  he  more  particularly  applies,  when  he  informs 
us,  that  “seventeene  or  eighteeno  were  condemned  at  once  at  St.  Osees  in  the 
countie  of  Essex,  being  a whole  parish,  though  of  no  great  quantitie.  ” ** 

The  mischief,  however,  was  but  in  progress,  and  received  a rapid  acceleration 
from  the  publication  of  the  “ Dtemonologie”  of  King  James,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1597.  The  origin  of  this  very  curious  treatise  was  probably  laid  in  the  royal 
mind,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  detection  of  a conspiracy  of  two  hundred 
w-itches  with  I)r.  Fian,  “Register  to  the  Devil,”  at  their  head,  to  bewitch  and 
drown  His  Majesty,  on  his  return  from  Denmark,  in  1590.  James  attended  the 
examination  of  these  poor  wretches  with  the  most  eager  curiosity,  and  the  most 
willing  credulity;  and,  when  Agnis  Tompson  confessed,  that  she,  with  other 
witches  to  the  number  just  mentioned,  “went  altogether  by  sea,  each  one  in  her 
riddle,  or  sieve,  with  Jlaggons  of  wine,  making  merry  and  drinking  by  the  way, 
to  the  kirk  ofNorth  Berwick,  in  Lothian,  where,  when  they  had  landed,  they  took 
hands  and  danced,  singing  all  with  one  voice,— 

• I 

K Coramer  (gossip)  go  ye  before,  commer  goc  yh, 

Gif  ye  will  not  go  before,  coramer  let  me  ‘ 

and  ft  that  Geilis  Duncane  did  go  before  them,  playing  he  said  reel  on  a Jew’s 
trump,”  James  immediately  sent  for  Duncane,  and  listened  with  delight  to  his 
performance  of  the  witches’  reel  on  the  Jew’s  harp  ! 

On  Agnis,  however,  asserting,  that  the  Devil  had  met  them  at  the  Kirk,  His 

* Strypc’s  Annals  of  Reformation,  vnl.  i.  p.  8 The  apprehension  expressed  at  the  close  of  this  quo- 

tation, was  realised  some  years  afterwards,  when  K Mrs.  Dier  was  accused  of  conjuration  mid  witchcraft, 
because  the  Queen  had  been  w under  excessive  anguish  by  pains  of  her  teeth:  insomuch  that  she  took  no 
rest  for  divers  nights.” — Vide  Strype’s  Annuls,  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 

j*  Epistle  to  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  p.  1,  $ Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  chap.  i.  p.  I»  2. 

§ Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  chap.  1.  p 4 

t#  Discourse  of  Divels  mid  Spirits,  p.  543 ; annexed  to  the  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft. 
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Majesty  could  not  avoid  expressing  some  doubts ; when,  taking  him  aside,  she 
“ declared  unto  him  the  very  words  which  had  passed  between  him  and  his  Queen 
on  the  lirst  night  of  their  marriage,  with  their  answer  each  to  other  ; whereat  the 
King  wondered  greatly,  and  swore  by  the  living  God,  that  he  believed  ail  the 
Devils  in  Hell  could  not  have  discovered  the  same.”  * 

That  the  particulars  elicited  from  the  confessions  of  these  unfortunate  beings, 
which,  it  is  said,  “ made  the  King  jn  a wonderful  admiration,"  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Ptemonologie,  may  be,  therefore,  readily  admitted.  It  is  also  to  be  deplored 
that,  weak  and  absurd  as  this  production  now  appears  to  us,  its  effects  on  the  age 
of  its  birth,  and  for  a century  afterwards,  were  extensive,  and  melancholy  in  the 
extreme.  It  contributed,  indeed,  more  than  any  other  work  on  the  subject,  to 
rivet  the  fetters  of  credulity  ; and  scarcely  had  a twelvemonth  elapsed  from  its 
publication  ; before  its  result  was  visible  in  the  destruction,  in  Scotland,  of  not  less 
tlian  six  hundred  human  beings  at  once,  for  this  imaginary  crime  1 f 

The  succession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  served  but  to  propagate  the 
contagion  ; for  no  sooner  had  he  reached  this  country,  than  his  Dannonologie  re- 
appeared from  an  English  press,  being  printed  at  London,  in  1603,  in  quarto,  and 
■with  a Preface  to  the  Reader,  which  commences  by  informing  him  of  “the  feare- 
full  abounding  at  this  time  in  this  Countrey,  of  these  detestable  slaves  of  the  Dive!, 
the  Witches,  or  enchanters;"  j;  a declaration  which,  during  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  was  accompanied  by  a new  statute  against  Witches,  one  clause  of 
which  enacts,  that 

" Any  one  that  shall  use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evill  or 
wicked  spirit,  or  consult,  covenant  with,  cntcrtainc  or  employ,  feede  or  reward,  any  evill  or 
wicked  spirit,  to  or  Tor  any  intent  or  purpose  ; or  lake  up  any  dead  man,  woman  or  child,  oat  ol 
bis,  her,  or  their  grave,  or  any  other  place  where  the  dead  body  resleth,  or  the  skin,  bone,  or  other 
'part  of  any  dead  person,  to  be  employed  or  used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charmc, 
or  enchantment ; or  shall  use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  w itchcraft,  enchantment,  charrae,  or 
sorcery,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  destroyed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined,  or  lamed,  in 
his  or  her  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  such  offenders,  duly  and  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted, 
shall  sailer  death.”  § 

We  cannot  wonder  if  measures  such  as  these,  which  stamped  the  already  exist- 
ing superstitions  with  the  renewed  authority  of  the  law,  and  with  the  influence  of 
regal  argument  and  authority,  should  render  a belief  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft 
almost  universal ; fashion  and  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance  and  fear  on 
the  other,  inutuairy  contributing,  by  concealing  or  banishing  doubt,  to  disseminate 
error,  and  preclude  detection. 

Who  those  were  who,  at  this  period,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  branded  with 
the  appellation  of  Witches;  what  deeds  were  imputed  to  them,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  their  supposed  compact  with  the  Devil,  are  questions  which  will  be  most 
satisfactorily  answered  in  the  words  of  Reginald  Srot,  whose  hook  is  not  only 
extremely  scarce,  but  highly  curious  and  entertaining;  and  two  or  three  chapters 
from  this  copious  treasury  of  superstition,  with  a very  few  comments  from  other 
sources,  will  exhaust  this  part  of  the  subject. 

“The  sort  of  such  as  arc  said  to  be  witches/'  writes  Scot,  “are  women  which  be  commonly 
old,  lame,  bleare-cied,  pale,  fowle,  and  full  of  wrinkles ; poorc,  sullen,  superstitious,  and  papists ; 
or  such  as  knowc  no  rcligiun;  in  whose  drousic  minds  the  divell  hath  gotten  a fine  seat ; so  ,i|, 
what  mischeefe,  mischance,  calamitie,  or  slaughter  is  brought  to  passe,  they  are  eaiilie  persuaded 
the  same  Is  doone  by  themselves;  Imprinting  in  their  minds  an  earnest  and  constant  imagination 
thereof.  They  arc  leane  and  deformed,  shewing  mcianchoUe  in  their  faces,  to  the  horror  of  all 
that  see  them.  They  arc  doting,  scolds,  mad,  divelish,  and  not  much  differing  from  them  that 
are  thought  to  be  possessed  with  spirits;  so  firme  and  sledfast  in  their  opinions,  as  whosoever 

• • 

* These  extracts  are  taken  from  a pamphlA  entitled,  wNewes  from  Scotland,”  reprinted  in  the  Gent 
Mazarine,  vol.  xlix.  p.  4-19.  See  also  Gent.  Magazine,  \ol.  fii.  n.  536. 

See  N a she’s  Lenten  Stufl’,  1599,  as  quoted  by  .Mr.  Itced,  in  his  Shakspeare,  vol.  %.  p.  5.  note. 

i Kins  James’*  Works,  a*  published  by  James,  Bishop  of  Winloii,  folio,  1616,  p.  91.' 

§ This  act  against  witches. wa*  not  repealed  until  the  year  1736,  being  the  ninth  of  George  the  Secoud  ! 
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shall  onetie  have  respect  to  the  constancie  of  tticir  words  uttered,  would  easilie  bclceve  they  were 
true  indeed.  . ' - 

“ These  miserable  wretches  arc  so  odious  unto  all  their  neighbors,  and  so  feared,  as  few  dare 
Offend  them,  or  deni'e  them  anie  thing  they  aske  : whereby  they  take  upon  them;  yea,  and  some- 
times thinke,  that  they  can  doo  such  things  as  are  beyond  the  abilitie  of  human  nature.  These 
go  from  house  to  house,  and  from  doore  to  doore  for  a pot  full  of  inilkc,  yesl,  drinke,  pottage,  or 
some  such  rclcefe;  w ithout  the  which  they  could  hardlic  live  : neither  obtainng  for  their  service 
and  pnines,  nor  by  their  art,  nbr  yet  at  the  divels  hands  fwtth  wlvome  they  are  said  to  make  a 
perfect  and  visible  bargaine)  either  beaulic,  monie,  promotion,  wellb,  worship,  pleasure,  honor, 
knowledge,  learning,  or  any  other  benefit  whatsoever. 

“ it  falleth  out  many  times,  that  neither  their  necessities  nor  their  expectation  is  answered  or 
served,  in  those  places  where  they  beg  or  borrowe  ; but  rather  their  lewdness  is  by  their  neighbors 
reproved.  And  further,  in  tract  of  lime  the  witch  wnrelh  odious  and  tedious  to  her  neighbors; 
and  they  againeare  despised  and  despitedor  liir ; so  as  sometimes  shecursseth  one,  and  sometimes 
another;  and  that  from  the  mauler  of  the  house,  his  wife,  children,  coltcll,  etc.  to  the  little  pig 
that  lieth  in  the  Stic.  Thus  in  proces.se  of  lime  they  have  all  displeased  hir,  and  she  hath  wished 
evil  luck  unto  them  all ; perhaps  with  cursses  and  imprecations  made  in  forme.  Doubtless  (at 
length)  some  of  hir  neighbors  die,  or  fallc  sickc ; or  some  or  their  children  are  visited  with 
diseases  that  ver  them  strangelie  : as  apoplexies,  epilepsies,  convulsions,  hot  fevers,  wormes, 
etc.  Which  by  ignorant  parents  arc  supposed  to  be  the  vengeance  of  witches.  Yea  and  their 
opinions  and  conceits  arc  confirmed  and  maintained  by  unskilful!  physicians  : according  to  the 
common  saieug ; “ inscilia*  pallium  maleficium  et  incanlalio,”  Witchcraft  and  inchaulmcnl  is 
the  cloke'af  ignorance  : whereas  indeed  eviil  humours,  and  not  strange  words,  witches,  or  spirits 
are  the  causes  of  such  diseases.  Also  some  of  their  cattell  perish,  either  by  disease  or  mischance. 
Then  they,  uppon  whom  such  adversities  fail,  weighing  the  f$mc  that  goelh  upon  this  woman 
(hir  words,  displeasure,  and  cursses  meeting  so  justly  with  their  misfortune)  doo  not  onlic  con- 
ceive, but  also  ore  resolved,  that  all  their  mishaps  are  brought  to  passe  by  hir  onclie  means. 

“Thc'witch  onlhe  other  side  expecting  hir  urighbors  mischances,  and  seeing  things  sometimes 
come  to  passe  according  to  hir  washes,  cursses,  and  incantations  (for  Rodin  himself  eonfesselh, 
that  not  above  two  in  • hundred  of  their  witchings  or  wishings  take  effect),  being  Called  before  a 
Justice,  by  due  examination  of  the  circumstances  is  driven  to  see  hir  imprecations  and  desires, 
and  hir  neighbors  liar mes  and  losses  to  concurre,  and  as  it  were  to  take  effect : and  so  confcsselh 
that  she  (os  a goddes).  hath  brought  such  things  to  passe.  Wherein,  not  onelie  she,  but  the 
accuser,  and  also  the  Justice  arc  fow lie  deceived  and  abused;  as  being  thorough  hir  confession 
and  other  circumstances  persuaded  (to  the  injurie  of  Gods  glorie)  that  she  hath  doone,  or  can  doo 
that  which  is  proper  onelie  to  God  biuiselfc. 

“ Another  sort  of  witches  there  are,  which  be  absolutelie  cooscners  : These  take  upon 
them,  either  for  glorte,  farpe,  or  gaine,  to  doo  any  thing,  which  God  or  the  diveil  can  doo  : 
either  for  fortelling  things  to  come,  bewraieng  of  secrets,  curing  of  maladies,  or  working  t>f 
miracles.”  * 

To  this  chapter  from  Scot,  which  we  have  given  entire,  may  b6 .added  the  ad- 
mirable description  of  the  abode  of  a witch  from  the  pen  of  Spenser,  who,  as  War- 
fon  hath  observed,  copied  from  living  objects,  and  bad  probably  been  struck  with 
seeing  such  a cottage,  in  which  a witch  was  supposed  to  live: — 

“ There  in  a gloomy  hollow  glen  she  found 
A little  cottage  built  of  stickes  and  reedes 
In  homely  wise,  and  wald  with  sods  around  ; 

In  which  a Witch  did  dwell,  in  loathly  weedes 
And  'wilftil  want,  all  carelesse  of  her  lieedea ; 

So  choosing  solitarie  to  itbide 

. Far  from  all  neighbours,  that  her  divelish  deeds 

• And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might  hide, 

And  burl  far  off  unknowuc  whomever  she  envide.”  f 

This  very  striking  picture  for  ever  fixed  the  character  of  the  habitation  allotted 
tod  witch;  thus  in  a singularly  curious  tract,  entitled  “Round  about  our  Coal- 
F^re,”  published  about  the  close,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  details, 
in  a pleasing  manner,  the  traditions  of  the  olden  time,  as  a source  of  Christmas 
amusement,  it  is  said  that  “a  Witch  must  be  a bagged  old  woman,  living  in  a little 

* DucOvcrie  of  Witohc  raft, 'book  i chap.  3.  p.  7— 9. 
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rotten  cottage,  tinder  a hill,  by  a wood-side,  and  must  be  frequently  spinning  at 
the  door : she  must  have  a black  cat,  two  or  three  broom-sticks,  an  imp  or  two, 
and  two  or  three  diabolical  teals  to  suckle  her  imps.*' 

Of  the  wonderful  feats  which  the  various  kinds  of  witches  were  supposed  ca- 
pable of  performing,  Scot  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  succinct  enumeration  : 
there  are  three  sorts  of  witches,  he  tells  us,  ...  . * 

*•  One  sort  can  hurt  and  not  helpe,  the  second  can  helpe  and  not  hurl,  the  third  can  both 
helpe  and  hurl.  Among  the  hurtfull  witches  there  is  one  sort  more  beastlic  than  any  kind  of 
beasts,  saving  wolves  : for  these  usually  devour  and  eale  yong  children  and  infants  of  their  owne 
kind.  These  be  they  that  raise  haile,  tempests,  and  hurtfull  weather;  as  lightening,  thunder, 
etc.  These  be  they  that  procure  barrennesse  in  man,  woman,  and  beast.  These  can  throwe 
children  in  waters,  as  they  walke  with  their  mothers,  and  not  be  seene.  These  can  make  horsses 
kicke,  till  they  cast  their  riders.  These  can  passe  from  place  to  place  in  (he  aire  invisible. 
These  can  so  alter  the  mind  of  judges,  that  they  can  have  no  power  to  hurl  them.  These  can 
procure  to  themselves  and  to  others,  taciturnitie  and  insensibililie  in  their  torments.  These  can 
bring  trembling  to  the  hands,  and  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  them  that  apprehend  them. 
These  can  manifest  unto  others,  things  hidden  and  lost,  and  foreshew  things  to  come ; and  see 
them  as  though  they  were  present.  These  can  alter  men’s  minds  to  inordinate  love  or  hale. 
These  can  kill  whom  they  list  with  lightening  and  thunder.  Th6se  can  take  away  man’s  courage. 
— These  can  make  a woman  miscarrie  in  childbirth,  and  destroie  the  child  in  the  mother’s 
woinbe,  without  any  sensible  means  either  inwardlie  or-outwardlie  applied.  These  con  with  their 
looks  kill  either  man  or  beast. — 

“ Others  doo  write,  that  they  can  pull  downe  the  moonc  and  the  starres.  Some  write  lhat 
with  wishing  they  can  send  needles  into  the  livers  of  their  enemies.  Some  that  they  can  trans- 
feree come  in  ibe  blade  from  one  place  to  another.  Some,  lhat  they  can  cure  diseases  supermr- 
turallie,  (lie  in  the  aire,  and  dahse  with  diveis.  Some  write,  that  they  can  plaie  the  part  of 
Svcubusj  and  contract  themselves  to  Incubus.— Some  soie  they  can  transubstantiate  themselves 
and  other*, -and  lake  the  forms  and  shapes  of  asses,  woolves,  ferrets,  cowcs,  asses,  horsses,  hogs, 
etc.  Some  say  they  can  keepc  diveis  and  spirits  in  the  likcncsse  of  lodes  and  cats. 

•4Tbey  can  raise  Spirits  ( (as  others  aflirnie),  drie  up  springs,  tm'ne  the  course  of  running 
walcfs,  inhibit  the  sune,  and  slaie  both  day  and  night,  changing  the  one  into  the  other.  They 
can  go  in  and  out  at  awger  holes,  and  saile  in  an  egge  shell,  a cockle  or  muscle  shell,  through 
and  under  the  tempestuous  seas. — They  can  bring  soules  out  of  the  graves.  They  can  teare 
snakes  in  pieces. — They  can  also  bring  lo  pass,  that  chearne  as  long  as  you  list,  your  butler  will 
not  come;  especiallie,  if  either  the  maids  have  eaten  up  the  creame , or  the  good-wife  have  sold 
the  butler  before  in  the  market.”  * - 

The  only  material  accession  which  (he  royal  James  has  made  to  this  curious 
catalogue  of  the  deeds  of  witchcraft,  consists  in  informing  us,  that  these  aged 
and  decrepit  slaves  of  Satan  “make  pictures  of  waxe  or  clay,. lhat  by  the  roasting 
thereof,  the  persons  that  they  beare  the  narno  of,  may  he  continually  nfclted  or 
dried  away  by  continuall  sicknesse;”  -j*  and  his  mode  of  explaining  how  the  devil 
performs  this  marvel,  is  a notable  instance  both  of  his  ingenuity  and  his  eloquence. 
This  deed,  he  says, 

“Is  vcric  possible  lo  their  roaster  to  performer  for  although  that  instrument  of  waxe  have  no 
verlue  in  that  turne doing,  yet  may  he  not  very  well,  even  by  the  same  measure,  that  his  conjured 
slaves  melt  that  waxe  at  the -fire,  may  hee  not,  I say,  at  these  same  times,  subtily.  as  a spirit,  so 
weaken  and  scatter  the  spirits  of  life  of  the  patient,  as  may  make  him  on  the  one  part,  for  faint- 
nesse,  to  sweat  out  the  humour  of  his  bodie,  and  on  the  other  part,  for  the  not  concurrence  of 
these  spirits,  which  causes  his.  digestion,  so  debilitate  his  stomache,  that  this  humour  radicall  i 
continually  sweating  out  on  the  one  part,  and  nonewe  good  sucke  being  put  in  the  place  thereof, 
for  lackc  of  digestion  on  the  other,  he  at  last  shall  vanish  away,  even  as  his  picture  will  doe  at 
the  fire?  And  that  knavish  and  cunning  workeman,  by  troubling  him,  onely  at  sometimes,  makes 
a proportion,  so  neerc  betwixt  the  working  of  the  one  and  the  other,  that  both,  shall  end  as  it  wer» 
at  one  lime.”  P.117.  ’ _• 

It  remains  to  notice  the  nature  of  the  compact  or  bargain,  which  witches  were 
believed  to  enter  into  with  their  seducer,  and  the  species  of  homage  which  they 


* Discnverie  of  Witchcraft,  book  i.  chap.  1.  p.  9. 
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were  compelled  to  pay  him,  and  here  again  we  must  have  recourse  to  Scot,  not 
only  as  the  most  compressed,  but  as  the  most  authentic  detailer  of  this  strango 
credulity  of  his  times.  ’ 

t*  The  orderof  their  bargaine  or  profession,”  says  he,  “ is  double ; ihe  oue  solemneand  publibe; 
the  other  secret  and  private.  That  Which  is  called  solemne  or  publike,  is  where  witches  come 
together  at  certaine  assemblies,  at  the  limes  prefixed,  and  doo  not  onelie  see  the  divell  in  visible 
forme,  bat  confer  and  talke  familiarlle  with  him.  In  which  conference  the  divell  exhorlelh  them 
to  observe  their  iidclilie  unto  him,  promising  them  long  life  and  prosperilie.  Then  the  witches 
assembled,  commend  a new  disciple  (whom  they  call  a novice)  uplo  him:  and  if  the  divell  find 
that  young  witch  apt  and  forward  in  renunciation  of  Christian  faith,  in  despising  anic  of  the  seven 
sacraments,  in  treading  upon  crosses,  in  spelling  at  the  time  of  the  elevation,  in  breaking  their 
fast  on  fasting  daies.  and  fasting  on  sundaies  : then  the  divell  givelb  foorlh  bis  band,  and  the 
novice  joining  band  in  hand  with  him,  promised)  to  observe  and  keepc  all  lbq  divels  com- 
mandemcnls.  , 

“ Thisdoone,  the  divell  beg'mneth  to  be  more  bold  with  hir,  telling  hir  plainlie,  that  all  Ibis 
will  not  serve  bis  (urne;  and  therefore  required)  homage  at  hir  hands:  yea  he  also  tellclh  hir, 
that  she  must  grant  him  both  hir  bodie  and  soule  to  be  tormented  in  everlasting  fire;  which  she 
yeeldelh  unto.  Then  he  charged)  hir,  to  procure  as  mnnie  men,  women,  and  children  also,  as 
she  can,  to  enter  into  this  societie.  Then  he  tcacbetb  them  to  make  ointments  of  the  bowels  and 
members  of  children,  whereby  they  ride  tnlhe  aire,  and  accomplish  all  their  desires.  So  as,  if 
there  be  anie  children  unbaptized,  or  not  garded  with  the  signe  of  the  crosse,  or  orisons  ; then  the 
witches  may  and  doo  catch  them  from  their  mothers  sides  in  the  night,  or  out  of  their  cradles,  or 
otherwise  kill  them  with  their  ceremonies  ; and  after  btiriall  steale  them,  out  of  their  graves,  ami 
seeth  them  in  a caldron,  until  their  flesh'bc  made  potable.  Of  the  thickest  whereof  they  make 
ointments,  whereby  they  ride  in  the  alrc;  but  the  thinner  potion  they  put  into  flaggons,  w hereof 
whosoever  drinkelh,  observing  certaine  ceremonies,  immediqtelic  beeornmeth  a maisteror  rather 
a mistresse  in  that  practise  and  fn^illic. 

“ Their  homage  with  their  olh  and  bargainc  is  received  fora  certeine  terme  of  yeares  ; some- 
times for  ever.  Sometimes  it  consisted!1  in  the  deqiall  of  Ihe  whole  faith,  sometimes  in  part. — 
And  this  is  doone  either  by  olh,  protestation  of  words,  or  by  obligation  in  writing,  sometimes  sealed 
with  wax,  sometimes  signed  w ith  blood,  sometimes  by  kissing  the  divels  bare  buttocks. 

“You  must  also  understand,  that  after  they  have  dclicallic  bankctlcd  with  the  divell  and  the 
ladic  of  the  fairies ; and  have  eaten  up  a fat  oxc,  and  emptied  a butt  of  malmcsie,  and  a binne  of 
bread  at  some  noble  man's  house,  in  the  dead  of  night,  nothing  is  missed  of  all  this  in  the 
morning!  For  the  ladie  Sibylla,  Minerva,  or  Diana  with  a golden  rod  srikelj)  the  vessel  and  the 
binne,  and  they  are  fully  replenished  agnine.”  After  mentioning  that  the  bullock  is  restored  in 
the  same  magical  manner,  he  states  it  as  an  “ infallible  rule,  that  everie  fortnight,  or  at  the  least 
every  nioncth,  each  w itch  must  kill  one  child  at  the  least  for  hir  part.”  He  also  relates  from 
Hodin,  that  “ at  these  magirall  assemblies,  the  witches  never  failc  to  danse,  and  whiles  they  sing 
and  danse,  everie  one  hath  a broorne  in  hir  hand,  nnd  holdclh  it  up  aloft.”  * 

To  these  circumstances  attending  the  meetings  of  this  unhallowed  sisterhood. 
King  James  adds,  that  Satan,  in  order  that/4  hee  may  the  more  vivcly  counter- 
feit and  scorne  God,  oft  times  makes  his  slaves  to  convcene  in  those  very  places, 
which  are  destinate  and  ordained  for  the  conteening  of  the  servants  of  God  (I 
meaneby  churches)  : — further,  witches  oft  times  confesse,  not  only  his  conveen- 
ing  in  the  church  with  them,  but  his  occupying  of  the  pulpit/’f  For  this  piece 
of  information  James  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  confessions  of  Agnis 
Tompson  ; but  he  also  relates,  that  the  devil,  as  soon  as  he  has  induced  his  vota- 
ries to  renounce  their  God  and  baptism,  “ gives  them  his  markc  upon  some  secret 
place  of  their  bodie,  which  remaines  Soare  unhealed,  w hilst  his  next  meeting  with 
them,  and  thereafter  ever  insensible,  however  it  be  nipped  or  pricked, by  any 
a seal  of  distinction  which,  he  tells  us  at  the  close  of  his  treatise,  is  of  great  use 
in  detecting  them  on  their  trial,  as  “the  finding  of  their  marke,  and  the  trying 
the  inscnsiblcncs  thereof,”  was  considered  as  a positive  proof  of  their  craft.  Ilis 
Majesty,  however,  proceeds  to  mention  another  mode  of  ascertaining  their  guilt, 

* Discovcrir  of  Witchcraft,  book  fii.  chan  1.  *2.  !*•  40—42. 
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terminating  the  paragraph  in  a manner  not  very  flattering  to  his  female  Subjects, 
or  very  expressive  of  his  own  gallantry. 

“ The  other  Is,”  he  tells  us,  “ their  fleeting  on  the  water : for  as  in  a secret  murthcr,  if  the 
dead  carkasse  bee  at  any  time  thereafter  handled  by  the  murlherer,  it  will  gush  out  of  blood, 
as  if  the  blood  were  crying  to  the  heaven  for  revenge  of  the  murlherer,  God  having 
appointed  that  secret  supernatural!  signe,  for  triall  of  that  secret  unnalurall  crime,  so  it  appeared 
that  God  bath  appointed  (for  a supernatural!  signe  of  the  monstrous  impietie  of  Witches)  that  (he 
water  shall  refuse  to  receive  them  in  her  bosome,  that  have  shaken  u(T  them  the  sacred  water  of 
Kaptisme,  and  wilfully  refused  the  benefite  thereof : No,  not  so  much  as  their  eyes  are  able  to 
sbed  teares  (threaten  and  torture  them  as  you  please)  while  first  they  repent  (God  not  permitting 
them  to  dissemble  their  obstinacie  in  so  horrible  a crime)  albeit  the  womcp-kuid  especially  be 
able  otberwayes  to  shed  teares  at  every  fight  occasion  when  they  wiH,  yea,  although  it  were  dis- 
semblingty  like  llie  Crdcodiles.”'* 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  this  gross  superstition,  as  detailed  by  the  writers 
of  the  period  in  w hich  it  most. prevailed  in  litis  country.  Scot  has  taken  infinite 
pains  in  collecting,  from  every,  writer  on  the  subject,  the  minutiae  of  Witchcraft, 
and  his  book  is  expanded  to  a thick  quarto,  in  consequence  of  his  commenting  at 
largo  on  the  particulars  which  he  had  given  in  his  initiatory  chapters,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  complete  refutation  and  exposure  ; a work  of  great  labour,  and 
which  shows,  at  every  step,  how  deeply  this  credulity  had  been  impressed  on  the 
subjects  of  Elizabeth.  James,  on  the  cither  hand,  though  a man  of  considerable 
erudition,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  shrewd  good  sense,  wrote,  in  defence  of  this 
folly,  and,  unfortunately  for  truth  and  humanity,  llie  doctrine  of  the  monarch 
was  preferred  to  that  of  the  sage. 

When  such  was  the  creed  or  the  country,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage ; when 
even  the  men  of  learning,  with  few  f exceptions,  ranged’  themselves  on  the  side 
of  (he  monologie,  it  was  highly  judicious  in  Shakspeare,  in  his  dramatic  capacity, 
to  adopt,  as  a powerful  instrument  of  terror,  the  popular  belief ; popular  both  in 
his  own  time,  and  in  that  to  which  the  reign  of  Macbeth  is  ^ referred.  And,  in 
doing  this,  he  has  shown  not  less  tastc’than  genius  ; for  in  the  principal  authorities 
to  which  he  has  had  recourse  for  particulars;  in  the  lliscoverie  of  Scot,  in  the 
I)»monologie  of  James,  and  even  in  the  Witch  of  Middleton,  a play  now  allowed 
to  have  been  anterior  to  his  own  drama,  llie,  ludicrous  and  the  frivolous  arc  blended, 
in  a very  large  proportion,  with  that  which  is  calculated  to  excite  solemnity  and 
awe.  With  exquisite  skill  has  he  separated  the  latter  from  the  former,  exalting 
it  with  so  many  touches  of  grandeur,  and  throwing  round  it  such  an  air  of  dread- 
ful mystery,  that,  although  the  actual  superstition  on  which  the  machinery  is 
founded,  lie  no  more,  there  remains  attached  to  it,  in  consequence  of  passing 
through  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  such  a portion  of  what  is  naturally  inherent  in 
the  human  mind,  in  relation  to  its  apprehensions  of  the  invisible  world  of  spirits, 
such  a sublime,  though  indistinct  conception  of  powers  unknown  and  mightier 
far  than  we,  that  nearly  the  same  degree  of  grateful  terror  is  experienced  from 
the  perusal  or  representation  of  Macbeth  in  modern  days,  as  was  felt  in  the  age  of 
its  production. 

In  the  very  first  appearance,  indeed,  of  the  Weird  Sisters  to  Macbeth  and  Han- 
quo  on  the  blasted  heath,  w C discern  beings'of  a more  awful  and  spiritualised  cha- 

• King  James’s,  Works  n pud  Win  too,  p.  HI.  135,  13G. 

■f  Amour  these  we  tint!  the  mighty  name  of  ilncou  , this  great  man  attributing,  in  the  Tenth  Century  of 
his  Natural  History,  the  achievements  and  the  confessions  of  witches  and  wizards  to  the  effects  of  a mor- 
bid imagination. 

X To  the  traditions  of  ttoethius  and  Ilolimdied.  we  may  add  a modern  authority  in  the  person  of  Sir  Jolm 
Sinclair,  who  tells  us  that  u lit  Macbeth’s  lime  W iiehrafi  was  very  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and  two  of  the 
most  famous  witches  in  the  kingdom  lived  on  each  hand  of  Macbeth,  one  at  Collacc,  the  other  not  far  from 
Ihimtnnan  House,  at  a place'  called  the  Cnjie.  Macbeth  applied  to  them  for  advice,  and  by  their  counsel 
built  a lofty  Castle  upon  the  lop  of  an  adjoining  hill,  since  called  Dunsinnaji.  The  moor  where  the 
Witches  met,  which  is  in  llie  parish  of  Si.  Mnrtiu’s,  is  yel|H»iii{e4  out  by  tlie  country-people,  and  there  is 
a stone  still  preserved  which  is  called  the  Witches  Stones." — Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  X*. 
p 24*. 
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racier  than  belongs  fo  the  vulgar  herd  of  witches.'  “ Wlial  are  these,"  exclaims 
the  astonished  Banquo, — • . 

■ ■ ■ “ What  are  these, 

* . So  wither'd,  atul  so  wild  in  their  attire?**  Act  I.  sc.  3. 

Even  when  unattended  by  any  tinman  witnesses,  when  supporting  the  dialogue 
merely  among  themselves,  Shakspearc  has  placed  in  the  mouths  of  these  agents 
imagery  and  diction  of  a cast  so  peculiar  and  mysterious,  as  to  render  them  ob- 
jected alarm  and  fear,  emotions  incompatible  with  any  tendency  towards  the  lu- 
dicrous. But  when,  wheeling  round  the  magic  cauldron,  ip  the  gloomy  reeesses 
of  their  cave,  they  commence  their  incantations,  chanting  in  tones  wild  and  un- 
earthly, and  heard  only  during  the  intervals  of  a. thunder-storm,  their  metrical 
eliarm,  while  Hashes  of  subterranean  (ire  obscurely  light  Ilieir  haggard  features, 
their  language  seems  to  breathe  of  hell,  and  we  shrink  back,  as  from  beings 
at  war  with  all  flint  is  good.  Yet  is  the  impression  capable  of  augmentation, 
and  is  felt  to  have  attained  its  acme  of  sublimity  and  horror,  when,  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  Macbeth, 

\ , * . * . 

“ How  now,  you  secret,  black,  ami  midnight  hags  ? 

What  is't  you  do1?” 

they  reply,— 

“ A deed  without  a name" 

Much,  however,  of  the  dread,  solemnity,  and  awe  which  is  experienced  in 
reading  this  play,  from  the  intervention  of  the  witches,  is  lost  in  its  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage,  owing  to  the  injudicious  custom  of  bringing  them  too 
forward  on  the  scene;  where,  appearing  little  hotter  than  a group  of  old  wo- 
men, the  effect  intended  by  the  poet  is  n6t  only  destroyed,  but  reversed.  Their 
dignity  arid  grandeur  must  arise,  as  evil  beings  gifted  with  superhuman  powers, 
from  the  undefined  nature  both  of  their  agency  and  of  their  external  forms. 
Were  they  indistinctly  seen,  though  audible,  at  a distance,  and,  as  it  were, 
through  a hazy  twilight;  celebrating  their  orgies,  and  xjvilh  shadowy  and  gi- 
gaulic  shape  flitting  between  the  pale  blue  (lames  of  their  cauldron  and  tho 
eager  eye  of  the  Spectator,  sufficient  latitude  would  be  given  lo.  the  intagina- 
' tion,  and  the  finest  drama  of  our  author  would  receive  in  the  theatre  that 
deep  tone  of  supernatural  horror  with  which  it  is  felt  to  be  so  highly  imbued 
in  the  solitude  of  the  closet. 


- , ■ ' CHAPTER  XII. 

Observations  on  Juliue  Cit’snr ; on  Antony  and  Cleopatra ; on  Coriotanus  : on  The  TT 'inter's  Tate  ; 
on  The  Tempest  — Dissertation  on  the  General  Relief  of  the  Times  in  the  Art  ofMagic,  and  on 
Shakspearc 's  Management  of  this  Superstition  as  exhibited  in  The  ’Tempest  — - Observations 
on  Othello  ; oil  Twelfth  Niyht,  and  on  the  Plays  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  — Summary  of  Shak- 
speare’s  Dramatic  Character. 

The  Roman  tragedy  of  Shakspearc,  including  the  three  pieresof  Julius  Caesar, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriotanus,  exhibit  the  poet  under  a new  aspect.  We 
have  seen  him  dramatise  the  annate  of  his  own  country  with  matchless  skill  and 
effect;  wo  have  beheld  him  touching1  with  a discriminative  pencil  the  heroes  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  he  now  brings  before  Us,  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  republican 
greatness,  or  surrounded  with  the  splendour  of  illimitable  power,  the  most  il- 
lustrious patriots  and  warriors  of  the  Roman  world. 
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The  task  of  combining  a faithful  adhesion  to  the  records  of  history  with  that 
grandeur  and  freedom  of  conception  which  characterise  the  unfettered  poet, 
could  alone  have  been  achieved  "by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  He  has,  accord- 
ingly, not  only  fixed  his  scene  at  Home,  during  the  days  of  Coriolanus  or  of 
Ca*sar,  but  he  lias  resuscitated  the  manners  and  the  modes  of  thinking  of  their  re- 
spective ages.  We  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  characters  and  fortunes  of 
these  masters  of  the  civilised  globe,  and  the  patriotism  and  martial  glory,  the 
very  feelings  and  public  life  of  the  eternal  city  again  start  into  existence. 

The  chronology  of  these  three  plays  having  been  ascertained  with  as  much 
probability  as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  as  a preli- 
minary remark, that  the  dates  of  the  first  and  second  are  adopted  from  Mr.  Malone, 
and  that  of  the  third  from  Mr.  Chalmers  ; and  to  these  critics  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  facts  and  inferences  which,  not  being  susceptible  as  we  conceive  of 
further  extension  or  improvement,  it  would  be  useless  hero  to  repeat, 

29.  Jilii  s C.esab  : I(>07.  Of  this  tragedy  Brutus  is  the  principal  and  most 
interesting  character,  and  to  the  development  of  his  motives,  and  to  the  result 
of  his  actions,  is  the  greater  part  of  the  play  appropriated;  for  it  is  not  the  fall 
ofCa?sar,  but  that  of  Brutus,  which  constitutes  the  catastrophe.  Ctesar  is  intro- 
duced indeed  expressing  that  characteristic  confidence  in  himself,  whjch  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  by  history;  and  his  influence  over  those  who  surround  him,  the 
effect  of  high  mental  powers  and  unrivalled  military  success,  is  represented  as  very 
great;  but  he  takes  little  part  in  the  business  of  the  scene,  and  his  assassination 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  act.  , • 

While  the  conqueror  of  the  world  is  thus  in  some  degree  thrown  into  the  shade, 
Brutus,  the  favourite  of  the  poet,  is  brought  forward,  not  only  adormsl  with  all 
the  virtues  attributed  to  him  by  Plutarch,  but,  in  order  to  excite  a deeper  interest 
in  his  favour,  and  to  prove,  that  not  jealousy,  ambition,  or  revenge,  but  unalloyed 
patriotism  was  the  solo  director  of  his  conduct,  our  author  has  draw  n him  as 
possessing  the  utmost  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  sympathising  with 
all  that  suffer,  and  unwilling  to  inflict  pain  but  from  motives  of  the  strongest  mo- 
ral necessity.  He  has  most  feelingly  and  beautifully  painted  him  in  the  relations 
of  a master,  a friend,  and  a husband ; his  kindness  to  his  domestics,  his  attach- 
ment to  his  friends,  and  his  love  for  Portia,  to  whom  he  declares,  that  she  is 

“As  dear  to  him,  as  are  tlie  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  his  sad  heart,” 

demonstrating,  that  nothing  but  a high  sense  of  public  duty  could  have  induced 
him  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  life  of  Cavsar. 

It  is  this  struggle  between  the  humanity  of  his  temper  and  his  ardent  and  here- 
ditary love  of  liberty,  now  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  despotism  of  Cicsar, 
that  gives  to  Brutus  that  grandeur  of  character  and  that  predominancy  over  his 
associates  in  purity  of  intention,  which  secured  to  hint  the  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  to  which  posterity  has  done  ample  justice  through  the  medium 
of  Shakspeare,  who  has  placed  the  virtues  of  Brutus,  and  the  contest  io  his  bosom 
between  private  regard  and  patriotic  duly,  in  the  noblest  light  ; wringing  even 
from  the  lips  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  the  fullest  Culogium  on  the  rectitude  of  his 
principles,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart : — 

u Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all: 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he,’'  &c.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

In  the  conduct  and  action  of  this  drama,  though  closely  pursuing  the  occurrences 
and  characters  as  detailed  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Brutus,  there  is  a great  dis- 
play of  ingenuity,  and  11111911  mechanism  in  the  concentration  of  the  events,  pro- 
ducing that  integrity  and  unity,  which,  without  any  modification  of  the  truth  of 
history,  moulds  a small  portion  of  an  immense  chain  of  incidents  into  a perfect 
and  satisfactory  whole.  The  formation  of  the  conspiracy,  the  death  of  the  dicta- 
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tor,  the  harangue  of  Antony  and  its  effects,  the  flight  of  Brutus  aud  Cassius,  their 
quarrel  and  and  reconcilement,  and  finally  their  noble  stand  for  liberty  against 
the  sanguinary  and  atrocious  triumvirate,  are  concatenated  with  the  most  happy 
art;  and  though,  after  the  fall  of  Ca>sar,  nothing  but  the  patriotic  heroism  of  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  is  left  to  occupy  the  stage,  the  apprehensions  and  the  interest 
which  have  been  awakened  for  their  fate,  are  sustained,  and  even  augmented  to 
the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy.  ' , 

30.  AnYonv  ant>  Cleopatra  : 1608.  Shakspcare  has  here  spread  a wider 
canvas;  he  has  admitted  a vast  variety  of  groups,  some  of  which  are  crowded, 
and  some  too  isolated,  whilst  in  thd  back  ground  are  dimly  seen  personages  and 
events  that,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  ought  to  have  been  brought  forward  with 
some  share  of  boldness  and  relief.  The  subject;,  it)  fact,  is  too  complex  and  ex- 
tended, to  admit  of  a due  degree  of  simplicity  and  wholeness,  and  the  mind  is  con- 
sequently hurried  by  a multiplicity  of  incidents,  for  whoso  introduction  and 
succession  we  arc  not  sufficiently  prepared. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  this  is  a piece  which  gratifies  us  by  its  co- 
piousness and  animation;  such,  indeed,  is  the  variety  of  its  transactions,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  transitions,  that. the  attention  is  never  suffered,  even  for  a moment, 
to  grow  languid;  and,  though  occasionally  surprised  by  abruptness,  or  want  of 
connection,  pursues  the  footsteps  of  the  poet  with  eager  and  unabated  delight. 

Neither  is  the  merit  of  this  pfay  exclusively  founded  on  the  vivacity  and  enter- 
tainment of  its  fable;  it  presents  us  with  three  cliaracters  which  start  from  their 
respective  grdtips  with  a prominency,  with  a depth  of  light  and  shade,  that 
gives  the  fresnness  of  existing'  energy  to  the  records  of  far  distant  ages. 

The  martial  but  voluptuous  Antony,  whose  bosom  is  the  seat  of  great  qualities 
and  great  vices;  now  magnanimous,  enterprising,  and  heroic;  now  w-eak,  irre- 
solute, and  slothful:  alternately  the  slave -of  ambition  and  of  effeminacy,  yet 
generous,  open-hearted,  and  unsuspicious,  is  strikingly  opposed  to, the  cold-bioodeci 
and  selfish  Octavius.  The  keeping  of  these  characters  is  sustained  to  the  last, 
whilst  Cleopatra,  the  mistress  of  every  seductive  and  meretricious  art,  a com- 
pound of  vanity,  sensuality,  and  pride,  adored  by  the  former,  and  despised  by  the 
latter,  an  instrument  of  ruin  to  the  one,  and  of  greatness  to  the  other,' is  deco- 
rated, as  to  personal  charms  and  exterior  splendour,  w ith  all  that  the  most  lavish 
imagination  can  bestow. 

31.  CoriolanTs:  1609.  This  play,  which  refers  us  to  the  third  century  of 

the  Republic,  is  of  a very  peculiar  character,  involving  in  its  course  a large  in- 
termixture of  humorous  and  political  matter.  It  affords  us  a picture  of  what  may- 
be termed  a Homan  electioneering  mob;  and  the  insolence  of  newly-acquired 
authority  on  Hie  part  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  ungovernable  license  and  malignant 
ribaldry  of  the  plebeians,  are.  forcibly,  but  naturally  expressed.  The  popular 
anarchy,  indeed,  is  rendered  highly  diverting  through  the  intervention  of  Menc- 
nius  Agrippa,  whose  sarcastic  wit,  and  shrewd  good  senso,  have  lent  to  these 
turbulent  proceedings  a very  extraordinary  degree  of  interest  and  effect.  His 
“pretty  tale,”  as  he  calls  it,  of  “ the  belly  and  the  members,”  which  he  recites 
to  the  people,  during  their  mutiny  occasioned  by  tho  dearth  of  corn,  is  a delight- 
ful and  improved  expansion  of  the  old  apologue,  originally  attributed  to  Menenius 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  but  taken  immediately  by  Shakspeare  from  Plu- 
tarch's Life  of  Coriolanus,  and  from  Camden’s  Remains.  " * 

The  serious  and  elevated  persons  of  the  drama  are  delineated  in  colours  of 
equal,  if  not  superior  strength.  The  unrivalled  military  prowess  of  Coriolanus, 
in  whose  nervous  arm,  “Death,  that  dark  spirit,” /l welt;  the  severe  sublimity  of 
his  character,  his  stern  and  unbending  hauteur,  and  his  undisguised  contempt 
of  all  that  is  vulgar,  pusillanimous,  and  base,  are  brought  before  us  with  a raciness 
and  power  of  impression,  and,  notwithstanding  a very  liberal  use  both  of  the 
sentiments  and  language  of  his  Plutarch,  with  a freedom  of  outline  which,  even 
in  Shakspcare,  may  he  allowed  to  excite  our  astonishment. 
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Among  the  female  characters,  a very  important  part  is  necessarily  attached  to 
the  person  of  Volumnia;  the  fate  of  Rome  itself  depending  upon  her  parental  in-, 
fluence  and  authority.  The  poet  has  accordingly  done  full  justice  to  the  great 
qualities  which  the  Cheronean  sage  lias  ascribed  to  this  energetic  woman;  the 
daring  loftiness  of  her  spirit,  her  bold  and  masculine  eloquence;,  and,  above  all, 
her  patriotic  devotion,  being  marked  by  the  most  spirited  and  vigorous  touches  of 
his  pencil. 

The  numerous  vicissitudes  in  the  story;  its  rapidity  of  action;  its  contrast  of 
character;  the  splendid  vigour  of  its  serious,  and  the  satirical  sharpness  and  re- 
lish of  its  more  familiar  scenes,  together  with  the  animation  which  prevails 
throughout  all  its  parts,  have  conferred  on  this  play,  both  in  the  closet  and  on 
the  stage,  a remarkable  degree  of  attraction. 

3*2.  The  Winter’s  Tale  : 1010.  That  this  play  was  written  after  the  ac- 
cession of  King  James*,  appears  probable  from  the  following  lines : 

“ If  I*  could  find  example 

Of  thousands,  that  li.vil  struck  anointed  kings 

And  flourished  nftvr.  I’d  notdo’t;  but  since 

Nor  briuw,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 

Let  vjllany  itself  forswear  it.*7  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

“ If,  as  Mr.  Blaekstonc  supposes,”  observes  Mr.  Douce,  “ litis  be  an  allusion  to  the  death  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  it  cihibils  Shakspcare  in  the  character  off  yrincme  flatter*  r,  accommodating 
himself  to  ciisting  circumstances,  and  is  moreover  an  extremely  severe  one.  ltuj  Ihc  perpetrator 
of  that  atrocious  murder  did  flourish  many  years  afterwards.  May  it  nut  rather  he  designed  as  a 
compliment  to  King  James,  on  his  escape  from  the  Oowrie  conspiracy,  an  event  olten  brought  to 
the  people’s  recollection  during  his  reign,  from  the  day  on  which  it  happened  being  made  a day  of 
thanksgiving  ?”* 

Thus  Osborne  tells  us,  that  “amongst  a number  of  other  Novelties,  he  (King 
James)- brought  a new  Holydav  into  the  Church  of  England,  wherein  God  had 
public  thanks  given  him  for  Ifis  Majesties  deliverance  out  of  tin*  hands  of 
E.  Goury.  And  this  fell  oqt  upon  Aug.  5;”f  and  from  Wilson  we  learn,  the 
title-  which  this  day  bore  in  the  almanacks  of  the  time  — “ The  liftb  of  August 
this  year  (1003)  bad  anew  title  given  toil.  ‘The  Kings  Deliveries  in  llte 
North  must  resound  here.” 

From  an  allusion  to  this  play  and  to  The  Tempest,  in, Ben  Jonson’s  “ Induction 
to  Bartholomew  Fair,"  1014,  there  is  some  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  dramas 
were  w ritten  within  a short  period  of  each  other,  and  that  The  Winter’s  Tale  was 
the  elder  of  the  two.  “ He  is.  loth,”  he  says,  “to  make  nature  afraid  in  his 
plays,  like  those  that  beget  Tales,  Tempests,  and  such  like  drolleries.!"  § Now, 
it  will  lie  found  in  the  next  article,-  that  we  have  no  trilling  data  for  attributing 
the  composition  of  The  Tempest  to  the  year  101 1 ; and,  could  it  be  rendered 
highly  probable,  (bat  the  production  of  The  Winter’s  Tale  did  not. occur  before 
1G10,  an  almost  incontrovertible  support  would  be  given  to  our  chronology  of 
both  plays.  It  happens,  therefore,  very  fortunately,  that  in  a note  by  Mr.  Malone, 
annexed  to  his  chronological  notice  of  The  Winter’s  Tale,  in  the  edition  of  our 
author’s  plays  of  1803,  a-pieceof  information  occurs,  that  seems  absolutely  to 
prove  the  very  fact  of  which  wo  are  ih  search.  It  appears,  says  this  critic,  from 
the  entry  which  has  been  quoted  in  a preceding  page,  that  The  Winter’s  Tale 
“ had  been  originally  licensed  by  Sir  George  Buck ;”  and  he  concludes  by  remark- 
ing, that  “ though  Sir  George  Buck  obtained  a reversionary  grant  of  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Revels,  in  1603,  which  title  Camden  has  given  him  in  the  edition  of 
his  Britania  printed  in  1G07-,  it  appears  from  various  documents  in  the  PeTls-office, 
that  he  did  not  get  complete  possession  of  his  place  till  August,  1610.’*  In  fact, 

* Illustrations  vol.  i.  p 347.  + Osborne’s  Works,  8rn,  1689,  p.  477. 

t History  of  Great  Britain,  folio,  1653,  n.  12.  > 

§ M I am  inclined  to  think,”  says  Mr.  Malone,  M that  he  (Jonson)  joined  these  plays  in  the  same  censure, 
in  consequence  of  thrir  having  been  produced  at  no  great  distance  of  tjme  from  each  other.” — That  this 
passage  was  intended,  however,  as  a censure  on  Shakspcare  remains  doubtful. 
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Edmond  Tilney,  the  predecessor  of  Sir  George  Buck,  died  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  ■October,  1Q10,  and  was  buried  at  E6atherhead,  in  Surrey,  on  the  sixth 
of  the  same  month  ; and  it  is  very  likely  that,  during  his  illness,  probably  com- 
mencing in  August,  Sir  George,  as  his  destined  successor,  might  officiate  for  him. 

>Ve  learn  from  Mr.  Vertue’s  manuscripts,  that  The  Winter's  Tale  was  acted 
at  court  in  1613,  a circumstance  which,  though  it  may  lead  us  to  infer  that  its 
popularity  on  the  public  stage  had  been  considerable,  by  no  means  necessarily 
warrants  the  supposition  which  Mr.  Malone  is  inclined  to  make,  that  it  had 
passed  through  ail  its  stages  of  composition,  public  performance,  and  court  ex- 
hibition, during  the  same  year. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  conjecturing  with  Mr.  Malone  that  this  play  was  written 
in  1694,  or  1602,  or  1604,  or  1613,  for  such  has  been  the  vacillation  of  this 
gentleman  in  his  chronology  of  the  piece,  or  with  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  1601,  we 
believe  it  to  have  been  written,  for, the  reasons  which  we  have  already  assigned, 
and  which  will  receive  additional  corroboration  from  the  arguments  to  be  adduced 
under  the  next  head,  towards  the  close  of  1610,  and  to  have  been  licensed  and 
performed  during  the  succeeding  year.* 

“ The  observation  .by  Dr.  Warburton,”  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  “ that  The 
Winter's  Tale,  with  all  its  absurdities,  is  very  entertaining,  though  slated  by 
Dr.  Johnson  to  be  just,  must  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  bo  extremely  frigid." 
Certainly  had  Warburton  said  this,  or  nothing  but  this,  he  had  merited  the 
epithet;  but  Mr.  Douce  has  been  misled  by- Dr..  Johnson,  for  most  assuredly 
Warburton  has  not  said  this,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  has  spoken  of  the  play  not 
onlv  with  taste  and  feeling,  but  in  a tone  of  enthusiasm.  “This  play,  through- 
out,” says  he,  “ is  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  its  author.  And  in  telling  this 
homely  and  simple,  though  agreeable  country-tale, 

* . * 

“ Our  sweetest  Shakspeare,  fancy’s  child, 

B Warbles  his  native  wood-notes  wild.”  . 1 

“This  was  necessary  to  observe  in  mere  justice  to  the  play  : as  the  meanness 
of  the  fable,  and  the  extravagant  conduct  of  it,  had  misled  some  of  great,  name 
into  a wrong  judgment  of  its  merit;  which,  as  far  as  it  regards  sentiment  and 
character,  is  scarce  inferior  to  any  in  the  whole  collection.”  This,  indeed,  is 
all  that  Warburton  has  said  on  the  general  character  of  The  Winter's  Tale,  but 
it  is  high  praise,  and  coincides  in  almost  every  respect  with  what  Mr.  Douce  has 
himself  very  justly  declared  on  the  same  subject,  when,  in  the  passage  imme- 
diately following  that  which  we  have  already  quoted  from  his  Illustrations,  he 
adds, — “In  point  of  fine  writing  it  may  be  ranked  among  Shakspeare's  best 
elforts.  Tbe  absurdities  pointed  at  by  Warburton,  together  with  the  whimsical 
anachronisms  of  Whitsdn  pastorals,  Christian  burial,  an  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
an  Italian  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  no  real  drawbacks  on  tbe  super- 
lative merits  of  this  charming  drama.  The  character  of  Perdita  will  remain  for 
ages  unrivalled;  .for  where  shall  such  language  be  found  as  she  is  made  to 
utter  ?"  f 

As  Shakspeare  was  indebted  for  the  story  of  The  Winter’s  ‘Tale  to  the  “ Do- 
rastus  and  Fawnia"  of  Robert  Greene,  w hich  was  published  in  1586,  so  it  is 
probable  that  l*c  was  under  a similar  obligation  for  its  name  to  “A  booke  en- 
titled A Wynter  Nyght’s  Pastime,”  which  was  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  on 
May  the  22d,  1594.  It  is,  also,  not  unlikely  that  the  adoption  of  the  title  might 
influence  the  nature  of  the  composition ; for,  as  Schlegel  has  remarked,  “The 
Winter's  Tale  is  as  appropriately  named  as  The  Midsnmmer-Night's  Dream.  It 
is  one  of  those  tales  which  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  beguile  the  dreary  leisure 
of  a long  winter  evening,  w hich  are  even  attractive  and  intelligible  to  childhood, 

* It  appears,  front  Mr.  Malone,  that  the  copy  of  The  Winter’-*  Tale,  lirensed  by  Sir  George  Huck,  had 

bent  lost. 

t Illustrations  of  Sfinkspcnrc,  vol.  i.  p.  2C4. 
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and  which,  animated  by  fervent  truth  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  passion, 
invested  with  the  decoration  of  a poetry  lowerin'?  itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  subject,  transport  even  manhood  back  to  the  golden  age  of  imagi- 
nation.” * 

Such  indeed  is  the  character  of  the  latter  and  more  interesting  part  of  this 
drama,  which,  separated  by  a chasm  of  sixteen  years  from  the  business  of  the 
threo  preceding  acts,  may  be  said,  in  some  measure,  to  constitute  a distinct  play. 
The  fourth  act,  especially,  is  a pastoral  of  the  most  fascinating  description,™  which 
Perdita,  pure  as 

u the  (aim'd  snow 

That’s  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er,”  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

ignorant  of  her  splendid  origin,  yet,  under  the  appearance  of  a shepherd's  daughter, 
acting  with  such  an  intuitive  nobleness  of  mind,  that — 

“ nothing  she  does,  or  seems. 

But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself,”  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

exhibits  a portrait  fresh  from  nature's  loveliest  pencil,  where  simplicity,  artless 
affection,  and  the  most  generous  resignation' are  sweetly  blended  with  a fortitude  at 
once  spirited  and  tender.  Thus,  when  Potixenes,  discoverigg  himself  at  the  sheep- 
shearing, interdicts  the  contract  between  Perdita  and  his  son,  and  threatens  the 
former  with  a cruel  death,  if  she  persist  in  encouraging  the  attachment,  the  reply 
which  she  gives  is  a most  beautiful  development  of  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  we  have  just  enumerated  ,:  — 

**  Per.  Even  here  undone? 

I was  not  much  a (card : for  once,  or  twice,”  &cc.  Act  iv.  hc.  3. 

The  comic  characters  of  this  play,  which  are  nearly  confined  to  the  last  two 
acts,  form  a striking  contrast  and  relief  to  the  native  delicacy  and  elegance  of 
manners  which  distinguish  every  sentiment  and  artion  of  the  modest  and  unaf- 
fected Perdita ; her  reputed  fatherand  brother  and  the  witty  rogue  Autolvcus  being 
drawn  with  those  strong  but  natural  strokes  of  broad  humour  which  Shakspeare 
delighted  to  display  in  his  characterisation  of  the  lower  orders  of  society.  That 
“ snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles,”  his  frolic  pedlar,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining specimens  of  wicked  ingenuity  that  want  and  opportunity  e\er  generated. 

33.  The  Tempest:  1611.  The  dales  assigned  by  the  two cjironologers,  for  the 
composition  of  ttiis  drama,  seem  to  be  inferred  from  premises  ljighly  inclusive  and 
improbable.  Mr.  Malone  conceives  it  to  have  been  written  in  1612,  because  its 
title  appears  to  him  to  have  been  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  a dreadful 
tempest  occurring  in  the  October,  November,  and  December  of  Mm*  year  1612; 
and  Mr.  Chalmers  has  exchanged  this  epoch  for  1613,  because  thero  happened 
“ a great  tempest  or  thunder  and  lightning,  on  Christmas  day,  1612,”  “ This 

intimation,”  he  subjoins,'  “ necessarily  carries  the  writing  of  The  Tempest  into 
the  subsequent  year,  since  there  is  little  probability,  that  our  poet  would  write 
this  enchanting  drama,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  which  overthrew  so  many 
mansions,  and  wrecked  so  many  ships.”  , 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that,  when  all  the  circumstances  which  could  lead  to  \ 

* Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. — That  Shakspeare  considered  the  romantic  incident* 
of  this  play  ax  properly  designated  by  the  appellation  of  an  old  tale,  is  evident  from  his  owu  application 
of  the  phrase  to  several  parts  of  the  plot.  Thus,  in  the  second  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  we  find  it  used  iu 
the  following  passage* : — . 

“ How  goes  it  now,  sir  ? this  news,  which  is  culled  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale  n 

u 2d  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigcmus,  that  carried  hence  the  child  ^ 

3 d Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still.” 

And  again,  in  the  next  scene  : — 

u Paul . That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told,  you  should  be  hooted  at, 

Like  an  old  tale." 
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the  suggestion  of  the  title  of  The  Tempest,  are  to  be  found  in  books,  to  which, 
from  his  allusions,  we  know1  our  author  must  have  had  recourse,  and  in  events 
w hich  took  place,  during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  period  that  wc 
have  fixed  upon,  and  at  the  very  spot  referred  to  in  the  play,  these  critics  should 
have  imagined  that  a scries  of  stormy  w'eathcr  occurring  at  home,  or  a single  storm 
on  Christinas  day,  could  have  operated  with  the  poet  in  his  choice  of  a name. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  smiling  at  the  objection  which  Mr.  Chalmers  so 
seriously  brings  forward  against  the  conjecture  of  his  predecessor,  founded  on  the 
improbability  of  the  poet’s  writing  his  Tempest  in  the  midst  of  a tempest;  a mode 
of  reputation  which  could  only  have  been  adopted  one  would  think  under  the  sup- 
position, that  Shakspeare,  during  these  three  stormy  months,  had  wanted  the 
protection  of  a roof.  The  inference,  however,  which  he  draws  from  his  own 
storm,  on  Christmas  day,  namely,  that  The  Tempest  must  necessarily  have  been 
written  in  1613,  is  still  less  tenable  than  the  position  of  Mr.  Malone;  for  we  are 
told,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Vertue’s  Manuscripts,  “ that  the  Tempest  was  acted 
by  John  lleminge  and  the  rest  of  the  King's  company,  before  Prince  Charles, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Palatine  elector,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1613.”  Now  we  learn  from  Wilson  the  historian,  that  the  Prince  Palatine  was 
married  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  in  February,  1613,  her  brother  Prince  Charles 
leading  her  to  church;  and  on  this  occasion,  no  doubt,  it  was,  that  The  Tempest, 
having  been  received  the  preceding  season  with  great  favour  and  popularity,  was 
re-performed;  for  Wilson  tells  us,  that  inconsequence  of  these  nuptials,  “the  feast- 
ings,  maskings,  and  other  Royall  formalities,  were  as  troublesome  ('tis  presum'd; 
to  the  Lovers,  as  the  relation  of  them  here  may  be  to  the  reader;”  and  he  adds, 
in  the  next  page,  that  they  were  “ tired  with  feasting  and  jollity.”  * , 

But  how  can  this  relation  lie  reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Mr.  Chalmers  ? 
for,  if  The  Tempest,  as  he  supposes,  was  written  in  1613,  it  must  have  been  com- 
menced and  finished  in  the  courso  of  one  month  1 a rapidity  of  composition  which, 
considering  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  this  drama,  is  scarcely  w ithin  the  bounds 
of  probability.  Beside,  were  The  Tempest  the  production  of  January,  1613,  it 
must  have  been  written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  for  the 'nuptials' in 
question  ; and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  no  reference  to  such  an  event  would  lie 
found  throughout  a play  composed  expressly  to  adorn,  if  not  to  compliment,  the 
ceremony? 

If  we  can,  therefore,  ascertain,  that  all  the  circumstances  necessary  for  the 
suggestion,  not  only  of  the  title  of  The  Tempest,  but  of  a considerable  part  of  its 
fable,  may  have  occurred  to  Shakspeare' s mind  anterior  to  the  close  of  1611,  and 
would  particularly  press  upon  it,  during  the  two  years  preceding  this  date,  it  may, 
without  vanity  be  expected,  that  the  epoch  which  we  have  chosen,  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  which  wc  have  just  had  reason  to  pronounce  either  trivial  or  im- 
probable. 

So  far  back  as  to  1577,  have  Mr.  Steevens  and  Dr.  Farmer  referred  for  some 
particulars  to  which  Shakspeare  was  indebted  for  his  conception  of  the  “ foul 
witch  Sycorax,"  and  her  god  Sctebos  ; f but  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
name  of  the  play,  to  the  storm  with  which  it  opens,  and  to  some  of  the 
wondrous  incidents  on  the  enchanted  island,  commence  with  the  publication  of 


• Wilson**  Historic  of  Great  Britain,  p.  64, 65. 

■j*  The  idea  of  the  witch,  says  Mr  Steevens,  might  have  been  caught  from  Dionyse  Settle’s  Reporte  of 
the  hast  V oyage  of  Captaine  Frobisher*  12<no.  bl.  I,  1577.  He  is  speaking  of  a woman  found  ou  one  of 
the  islands  described  : — u The  old  wretch,  whome  divers  of  our  Snyders  supposed  to  be  a Divell,  or  a 
fVitche,  plucked  off  her  buskins,  to  sec  if  she  were  clouen  footed,  and  for  her  ougly  hewe  and  deformitie, 
wc  let  her  goe.’^ 

Etlen  tells  tis  in  his  History  of  Travayle,  1577,  that  M the  giantes,  when  they  found  themselves  fettered, 
roared  like  bulls,  and  cried  upon  S'etebos  In  help  them.” 

Mr  Douce  thinks  that  the  name  of  Caliban’s  mother,  Sycorax,  was  probably  taken  by  Shakspeare  from 
the  following  passage  in  “ Butman  npiion  Barthnlome”  1582.  — M The  raven  is  called  corvue  of  L'orax  . . . 
...  it  is  said  that  ravens  birdes  be  UnI  with  dews  of  heaven  all  the  time  that  they  have  no  black  feathers* 
by  benefite  of  age.”  Lib.  xii.  c.  10  — Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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Raleigh's  “ Diseoverie  of  the  Large,  Rieh,  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,"  a 
book  that  was  printed  at  London  in  1596,  and  in  which  this  great  man,  after 
mentioning  the  Channel  of  Bahama,  adds,  — “ The  rest  of  the  Indies  for  calms, 
and  diseases,  are  very  troublesome ; and  the  Bermudas,  a hellish  sea,  for  thunder 
lightning,  and  storms." 

From  this  publication,  therefore,  our  author  acquired  his  first  intimation  of  the 
“still  vexed  Bermoothes,"  which  was  repealed  by  the  appearance  of  Hackluyt’s 
Voyages,  in  1600,  in  which,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  he  might  have  seen  a 
description  of  Bermuda,  by  Henry  May,  who  was  shipwrecked  there  in  1593." 
But  the  event  which  immediately  gave  rise  to  the  composition  of  The  Tempest, 
was  the  “ Voyage  of  Sir  George  Sommers,"  who  was  shipwrecked  on  Bermudas 
in  1609,  and  whose  adventures  were  given  to  the  public  by  Silvester  Jourdan,  one 
of  his  crew,  with  the  following  title : — “ A Discovery  of  the  Bermudas,  otherwise 
called  the  Isle  of  Divels:  By  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  Geo.  Sommers,  and  Captayne 
Newport,  and  divers  others.”  In  this  publication,  Jourdan  informs  us,  that  “the 
Islands  of  the  Bermudas,  as  every  man  knoweth,  that  hath  heard,  or  read  of 
them,  were  never  inhabited  by  any  Christian,  or  heathen,  people,  but  ever 
esteemed,  and  reputed,  a most  prodigious,  and  iuchanted  place,  affording  nothing 
but  gusts,  stormes  and  foul  weather ; which  made  every  navigator  and  mariner  to 
avoid  them  as  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  or  as  they  would  shun  the  Devil  himselfe.” 

Now  these  particulars  in  Jourdan’s  book,  taken  in  conjunction  with  preceding 
intimations,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
to  the  creative  mind  of  Shakspeare,  without  any  reference  to  succeeding  pam- 
phlets on  the  subject,  or,  to  storms  at  home,  the  name,  the  opening  incidents,  and 
the  magical  portion  of  his  drama;  for,  when  Mr.  Chalmers  refers  us  to  “A  Plaice 
Description  of  the  Bermudas  now  called  Sommer  islands,”  it  should  be  rerollectcd, 
that,  even  on  his  own  chronology,  this  work,  which  was  printed  in  1613,  must, 
unless  it  had  appeared  on  the  first  days  of  the  new  year,  have  come  too  late  to 
have  furnished  the  poet  with  any  additional  information. 

That  The  Tempest  had  been  produced  anterior  to  the  stormy  autumn  of  1612 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Douce;  for,  alluding  to  the  use  which  the 
commentators  have  made  of  the  mere  date  of  Sommers’s  voyage,  he  a ids, — “ but 
the  important  particulars  of  his  shipwreck,  from  which  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  outline  of  a considerable  part  of.  this  play  was  borrowed,  has  been  unac- 
countably overlooked;”  and  then,  after  quoting  the  title,  and  noticing  some  of  the 
particulars  of  Jourdan’s  book,  and  introducing  a passage  from  Stowe's  Annals 
descriptive  of  Sommers’s  shipwreck  on  the  “dreadful  coast  of  the  Bermodes, 
which  island  were  of  all  nations  said  and  supposed  to  bee  inchanted  and  inhabited 
with  witches  and  dovills,”  he  proceeds  thus: — “Now  if  some  of  these  circum- 
stances in  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Sommers  be  considered,  it  may  possibly 
turn  out  that  they  are  ‘the  particular  and  recent  event  which  determined  Shak- 
spere  to  call  his  play  The  Tempest,’  instead  of ‘the  great  tempest  of  1612,’  which 
has  already  been  supposed  to  have  suggested  its  name,  and  which  might  have 
happened  after  its  composition.”  * 

From  these  circumstances,  and  this  cl  ain  of  reasoning,  we  are  induced  to 
conclude,  that  The  Tempest  was  written  towards  the  close  of  1611,  and  that  it 
was  brought  on  the  stage  early  in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  Tempest  is,  next  to  Macbeth,  the  noblest  product  of  our  author’s  genius. 
Never  were  the  wild  and  the  wonderful,  the  pathetic  and  sublime,  more  artfully 
and  gracefully  combined  with  the  sportive  sallies  of  a playful  imagination,  than  in 
* this  enchantingly  attractive  drama.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable,  that  all  these 
excellencies  of  the  highest  order  are  connected  with  a plot  which,  in  its  me- 
chanism, and  in  the  preservation  of  the  unities,  is  perfectly  classical  and  correct. 

The  action,  which  turns  upon  the  restoration  of  Prospero  to  his  former  dignities, 


* illustrations  of  Shakipcare,  vol.  i p.  5 — 7, 
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involving  in  its  successful  issue,  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  the  tem- 
porary punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties,  is  simple, 
integral,  and  complete.  The  place  is  confined  to  a small  island,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  cave  of  Prospcro,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  poet  has  taken 
rare  to  inform  us  twice  in  the  last  act,  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  representa- 
tion, has  not  exceeded  three  hours.  * 

Yet  within  this  sport  space  are  brought  together,  and  without  any  violation  of 
dramatic  probability  or  consistency,  the  most  extraordinary  incident  and  the  most 
singular  assemblage  of  characters,  that  fancy,  in  her  wildest  mood,  has  ever 
generated.  A magician  possessed  of  the  most  awful  and  stupendous  powers;  a 
spirit  of  the  air  beautiful  and  benign  ; a goblin  hideous  and  malignant,  a compound 
of  the  savage,  the  demon,  and  the  brute;  and  a young  and  lovely  female  who  has 
never  seen  a human  being,  save  her  father,  are  the  inhabitants  of  an  island,  no 
otherwise  frequented  than  by  the  fantastic  creations  of  Prospero's  necromantic  art. 

A solemn  and  mysterious  grandeur  envelops  the  character  of  Prospero,  from 
his  first  entrance  to  his  final  exit,  the  vulgar  magic  of  (he  day  beings  in  him 
blended  with  such  a portion  of  moral  dignity  and  philosophic  wisdom,  as  to  receive 
thence  an  elevation,  and  an  impression  of  sublimity,  of  which  it  could  not  pre- 
viously have  been  thought  susceptible. 

The  exquisite  simplicity,  ingenuous  affection,  and  unsuspicious  confidence  of 
Miranda,  united  as  they  are  with  the  utmost  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  disposi- 
tion, render  the  scenes  which  pass  between  her  and  Ferdinand  beyond  measure 
delightful  and  refreshing;  they  are,  indeed,  as  far  as  relates  to  ther  share  of  the 
dialogue,  perfectly  paradisaical.  Nor  is  the  conception  of  Ibis  singularly  situated 
character  less  striking,  than  the  consistency  with  which,  to  the  very  last,  it  is 
supported,  throughout  all  its  parts. 

On  the  wildly-graceful  picture  of  Ariel,  that  “delicate  spirit,”  whose  occupa- 
tion it  was, 


"To  tread  the  ooze  . , 

Of  the  salt  deep ; 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north  : \ 

To  do  business  in  the  veins  o’  the  earth, 

When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost ; 

to  dive  into  the  fire ; to  ride 

On  the  curl'd  clouds ; 

— to  fetch  dew 

From  the  still  vex’d  Bermoolhes;” 

what  language  can  express  an  adequate  encomium!  All  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
his  pastimes  and  employments,  are  such  as  could  only  belong  to  a being  of  a 
higher  sphere,  of  a more  sublimated  and  affhereal  existence  than  the  race  of  man. 
Even  the  very  words  which  he  chants,  seem  to  refer  to  “no  mortal  business,” 
and  to  form  “no  sound  that  the  earth  owes.” 

Of  a nature  directly  opposed  to  this  elegant  and  sylph-like  essence,  is  the  hag- 
horn  monster  Caliban,  ono  of  the  most  astonishing  productions  of  a mind  exhaust- 
less in  the  creation  of  all  that  is  novel,  original,  and  great.  Generated  by  a devil 
and  a witch,  deformed,  prodigious,  and  obscene,  and  breathing  nothing  but 
malice,  sensuality,  and  revenge,  this  fearful  compound  is  yet,  from  the  poetical 
vigour  of  bis  language  and  ideas,  highly  interesting  to  the  imagination.  Imagery, 
derived  from  whatever  is  darkly  horrible  and  mysteriously  repulsive,  clothe 
the  expression  of  his  passions  or  the  denunciation  of  his  curses  ; whilst,  even  in 
his  moments  of  hilarity,  the  barbarous,  the  grotesque,  and  the  romantic,  alter- 


“ Alon.  If  thou  beest  Prospcro, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation  : 

Mow  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

/Fere  wreck  'd  upon  this  shore  ” 

^ Alon  Wliat  is  this  mnitl,  with  whom  thou  wast  at  piny  ? 

^ our  dd’at  neipiaititauee  caitfint  he  three  hours.”  Act.  v.  sc.  2 
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(lately,  or  conjointly,  sustain,  with  admirable  harmony,  the  keeping  of  his 
character.  , 

That  the  system  of  Magic  or  Enchantment,  which  has  given  so  much  attraction 
to  this  play,  was  at  the  period  of  its  production  an  article  in  the  popular  creed  of 
general  estimation,  and,  even  among  the  learned,  received  with  hut  little  hesita- 
tion, may  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the  writers  of  Shakspeare’s  times.  Thus, 
Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  his  “ Jtefensative  against  the  poyson  of  Supposed 
Prophecies,"  1583  ; Scot,  in  his  “ Discoverie  of  Witchcraft”  and  “ Discours  of 
Divels  and  Spirits,”  1584  ; James,  in  his  “ D.emonologie,”  1603  ; Mason;  in  his 
“ Anatomie  of  Sorcerie,"  1612  ; and  finally.  Burton,  in  his  “ Anatomie  of  Me- 
lancholy,” 1617,  all  bear  witness,  in  such  a manner  to  the  fact,  as  proves,  that, 
of  the  existence  of  “ The  Art  of  Sorcery,”  however  unlawful  it  might  be  deemed 
by  many,  few  presumed  to  doubt.  The  very  title  of  Howard’s  book  informs  us, 
that  “ invocations  of  damned  spirits”  and  “ judicials  of  astrology"  were  “ causes 
of  great  disorder  in  the  commonwealth  and  in  the  work,  speaking  of  the  same 
arts,  he  adds, — “ We  need  not  rifle  in  the  monuments  of  former  times,  so  long 
as  the  present  age  wherein  we  live  may  furnish  us  with  store  of  most  strange 
examples.”  Scot  declares,  in  his  “ Epistle  to  the  Header,”  that  “ conjurors  and 
enchanters  make  us  fooles  still,  to  the  shame  of  us  all and  in  the  42d  chapter 
of  his  15th'book,  he  has  inserted  a copy  of  a letter  written  to  him  by  a professor 
of  the  necromantic  art,  who  had  been  condemned  to  die  for  his  supposed  diaboli- 
cal practices,  hut  who,  through  his  own  repentance,  and  the  mediation  of  Lord 
Leicester  with  the  Queen,  had  been  reprieved.  An  extract  nr  two  from  this 
curious  epistle,  will  place  in  a striking  light  the  great  prevalence  of  the  credulity 
on  which  we  arc  commenting. 

“ Maixter  R.  Scot,  according  to  your  request,  l have  draw  ne  out  cerlaine  abuses  worth  the 
noting,  touching  the  worke  you  have  in  hand;  things  which  I my  sclfc  have  scene  within  these  xxvi 
yeares,  among  those  which  were  counted  famous  and  skillfull  in  those  sciences.  Anil  bicausc 
the  whole  discourse  cannot  he  set  downe,  without  nominating  ccrlninc  persons,  of  whom  some 
are  dead , and  tome  living , whose  freenda  remaine  gel  of  great  credit : in  respect  thereof,  I know- 
ing that  mine  enimies  doo  alreadie  in  number  exceed  my  freends ; I have  considered  with  my 
selfe,  that  it  is  belter  for  me  to  stale  my  hand,  than  to  commit  that  to  the  world,  which  may 
increase  my  miscrie  more  than  rcleeve  the  same.  Notw  ithstanding,  bicause  I am  noted  above  a 
great  many  others  to  have  had  some  dealings  in  those  vaine  arts  and  wicked  practises;  1 am 
therefore  to  signific  unto  you,  and  I speake  it  in  the  presence  of  Ood,  that  among  all  those  famous 
and  noted  practisers,  that  I have  been  conversant  with  all  these  xxvi  years,  I could  never  sec  ante 
matter  of  truth,  etc.”  He  then,  after  exposing  the  futility  of  these  studies,  and  lamenting  Ids 
addiction  to  them,  adds, — “ For  mine  ownc  part,  I have  repented  me  live  yeares  past  : at  which 
time  I sawe  a booke,  written  in  the  old  Saxon  loong,  by  one  Sir  John  Malhorne,  a divine  of 
Oxenford,  three  hundred  yeares  past;  wherein  he  openeth  nil  the  illusions  and  inventions  of 
those  arts  anil  sciences : a thing  most  worthie  the  noting.  1 left  the  booke  with  the  parson  of 
Slangham,  in  Sussex,  w here  if  you  send  for  it  in  my  name,  you  may  have  it.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  which  is  dated  the  8th  of  March,  1582,  Scot 
says,  as  a further  proof  of  the  folly  of  the  times, — 

1 ‘ I sent  for  this  booke  of  purpose,  to  the  parson  of  Slangham,  and  procured  his  head  friends, 
men  of  great  worship  and  credit,  to  deale  with  him,  that  I might  borrowe  it  for  a time.  Hut 
such  is  his  follie  and  superstition,  that  although  he  confessed  he  had  it;  yet  he  would  not  lend  it; 
albeit  a friend  of  mine,  being  knight  of  the  shire,  would  have  given  his  word  for  die  restitution 
of  the  same  safe  and  sound.”  * 

The  reception  of  James’s  work  on  Demonology,  which  is  as  copious  on  the 
arts  of  enchantment  as  on  those  of  witchcraft,  is  itself  a most  striking  instance 
of  the  gross  credulity  of  his  .subjects  ; for,  w hile  the  learned,  the  sensible,  and 
humane  treatise  of  Scot  was  either  reprobated  or  neglected,  the  labours  of  this 
monarch  in  behalf  of  superstition  were  received  With  applause,  and  referred  to 
■with  a deference  which  admitted  not  of  question. 

* Dincovcrie  of  Witchcraft,  edit,  of  I5HI. 
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Mason  followed  the  footsteps  of  Scot,  though  not  with  equal  ability,  when  in 
1612  he  endeavoured  to  throw  ridicule  upon  “ Inchanters  and  Charmers — they, 
w hich  by  using  of  certaine  conceited  words,  characters,  circles,  amulets,  and 
such  like  vaine  and  wicked  trumpery  (by  God's  permission)  doe  work  great 
marvailcs  : as  namely  in  causing  of  sicknesse,  as  also  in  curing  diseases  in  men's 
bodies.  And  likewise  binding  some,  that  they  cannot  use  their  naturall  powers 
and  faculties  ; as  we  see  in  Night-spells.  Insomuch  as  some  of  them  doe  take  in 
hand  to  bind  the  Di veil  himselfe  by  their  inchantments." 

Five  years  afterwards,  Burton,  who  seems  to  have  been  a believer  in  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Devil  was  supposed  to  exert  in  cherishing  the  growth  of  Sor- 
cery, records  that  Magic  is  “ practised  by  some  still,  maintained  and  excused 
and  he  adds,  that  “Nero  and  ilcliogabalus,  Maxentius,  and  Julianus  Apostata, 
were,  never  so  much  addicted  to  Magick  of  old,  as  some  of  our  modern  Princes 
and  Popes  themselves  are  now  adayes.”  * 

The  Art  of  Magic  had,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  assumed  a more 
scientific  appearance,  from  its  union  with  the  mystic  reveries  of  the  Cabalists 
and  Rosicrusians,  and,  under  this  modification,  has  it' been  adopted  by  Shak- 
e pea  re  for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  impression.  Astrology,  Alchemistry,  and 
what  was  termed  Theurgy,  or  an  intercourse  with  Divine  Spirits,  were  com- 
bined with  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  Necromancy  or  the  Black  Art,  and, 
under  this  form,  was  a system  of  mere  delusions  frequently  mistaken  for  a 
branch  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Thus  Fuller,  speaking  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  the 
Prince  of  Magicians  in  Shakspeare's  days,  says, — 

“ He  was  a most  excellent  Mathematician  anil  Astrologer,  well  skilled  in  Magick,  as  the 
Anlients  did,  the  Lord  Hacon  doth,  and  all  may  accept  the  senre  Ihcreol,  viz  , in  the  lawfull 
knowledg  of  Naturall  Philosophic.  This  exposed  him,  anno  1583,  amongst  his  ignorant 
Neighbours,  where  b«  then  liv’d,  at  Murtelack  in  Surrey,  to  the  suspicion  of  a Conjurer  : the 
cause  1 conceive,  that  his  Library  was  ■ hen  seized  on,  wherein  were  four  thousand  Books,  and 
seven  bandred  of  them  Manuscripts.”  * 

This  singular  character,  who  was  born  in  1527,  and  did  not  die  until  after 
the  accession  of  James,  was  certainly  possessed  of  much  mathematical  know- 
ledge, having  delivered  lectures  at  Paris  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  un- 
precedented applause;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  grossly  superstitious  and 
enthusiastic,  not  only  dealing  in  nativities,  talismans  and  charms,  hut  pre- 
tending to  a familiar  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  of  w hich  Dr.  Meric  Ca- 
saubon  has  published  a most  extraordinary  account,  in  a large  folio  volume,  en- 
titled, “ A true  and  faithful  relation  of  w hat  passed  for  many  years  between  Dr. 
John  Dee  and  some  spirits,”  1659:  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  this 
learned  editor  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  “ never  gave  more  credit  to  any 
humane  history  of  former  times.” 

Dee,  who  had  been  edurated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  an  excellent  classical  scho- 
lar, had,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  an  age  ofnlmost  boundless  credulity,  many  pa- 
trons, and  among  these  were  the  Lords  Pembroke  and  Leicester,  and  eVen  the 
Queen  herself ; hut,  notwithstanding  this  splendid  encouragement,  t\nd  much  pri- 
vate munificence,  particularly  from  the  female  world,  our  astrologer,  like  most 
of  his  tribe,  died  miserably  poor.  Ilis  lovoofbooks  lias  given  him  a niche  in  Mr. 
Dibdin's  Bibliographical  Romance,  where,  under  the  title  of  the  renowned  Dr. 
John  Dee,  he  is  introduced  in  the  following  animated  manner  : — 

“ Let  us  fancy  we  sec  him  in  his  conjuring  cap  ami  robes — surrounded  with  astrological, 
mathematical,  and  geographical  instruments — with  a profusion  of  Chaldee  characters  inscribed 
upon  vellum  rolls— and  w ith  his  celebrated  Olass  suspended  by  magical  wires. — Let  us  then  follow 
him  Inin  his  study  at  midnight,  and  view  him  rummaging  his  books  ; contemplating  the  heavens  ; 
making  calculations  ; holding  converse  with  invisible  spirits;  writing  down  their  responses: 
anon,  looking  into  his  correspondence  w ith  Count  a Lasco,  and  the  emperors  Adolphus  and 


Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  p.  33. 
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Maximilian  ; and  pronouncing  himself,  wilh  the  most  heartfejt  complacency,  the  greatest  genius 
of  bis  age!  In  the  midst  of  these  self-complacent  reveries,  let  us  imagine  we  see  his  wife  and 
little  ones  intruding : beseeching  him  to  burn  bis  books  and  instruments  ; and  reminding  him  that 
there  was  neither  a silver  spoon,  nor  a loaf  of  bread  in  the  cupboard.  Alas,  poor  Dee !”  * 

We  have  some  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  history  of  his  life,  of  which  Ilearne 
has  given  us  a very  copious  account,  f that  Dee  was  more  of  an  enthusiast  than 
a knave;  hut  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  his  associate  Kelly,  who  was  assuredly 
a most  impudent  impostor. 

“ He  was  born,’*  says  Fuller,  whose  account  of  him  is  singularly  curious,  **  at  Worcester,  (as 
1 have  it  from  the  Scheatne  of  his  Nativity,  graved  from  the  origiual  calculation  of  Doctor  Dec), 
Anno  Domini  1555,  August  the  first,  at  four  o clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Pole  being  there  ele- 
vated, qr.  52  10 — He  wa$  well  studied  in  the  mysteries  of  nature,  being  intimate  with  Doctor 
Dee,  who  was  beneath  him  in  Chemistry,  but  above  him  in  Malbcmaticks.  These  two  are  said 
lo  have  found  a very  large  quantity  of  Elixir  in  the  ruins  of  Glassenbury  Abby. 

4‘  Afterwards  (being  here  in  some  trouble)  he  (Kelly)  went  over  beyond  the  seas,  with  Albertus 

Alasco,  a Polonian  Baron,  w ho it  seems,  sought  to  repair  bis  fortunes  by  associating  himself 

with  these  two  Arch-chemists  of  England. 

“ How  long  they  continued  together,  is  to  me  unknown.  Sir  Edward  (though  I know*  not 
how  he  came  by  his  knight- hood)  with  the  Doctor,  fixed  at  Trcbona  in  Bohemia,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  transmuted  a brass  t warming-pan  (without  touching  or  melting,  onely  warming 
it  by  the  fire,  and  putting  the  Elixir  thereon)  into  pure  silver,  a piece  whereof  was  sent  to  Queen 
Elizabeth, 

“They  kept  constant  intelligence  with  a Messenger  or  Spirit,  giving  them  advice  how  to 
proceed  in  their  myslicali  discoveries,  and  adjoining  them,  that,  by  way  of  preparatory  qualifica- 
tion for  the  same,  they  should  enjoy  their  wives  in  common. — 

“ This  probably  might  be  the  cause,  why  Doctor  Dee  left  Kelley,  and  return’d  into  England. 
Kelley  continuing  still  in  Germany,  ranted  it  in  his  expenses  (say  the  Brethren  of  his  own  art) 


• Dibdin**  Bibliomania,  p.  343 — 34fi.  Mr.  Dibdin  has  given  us  the  following  account  of  Dec's  Library, 
“os  drawn  up  by  our  philosopher  himself.” 

“400  Volumes — printed  mid  unprinted — bound  and  unbound — valued  at  2000  lib. 

U1  Greek,  2 French,  and  I High  Dutch,  volumes  of  MSS.,  alone  worth  633  lib.  40  years  in  getting 
these  books  together. 

“ Appertaining  thereto : — Sundry  rare  and  exquisitely  made  Mathematical  instruments.  A radius 
Astronomictts,  ten  feet  long.  A magnet  stone , or  Load  stone;  of  great  virtue— which  was  sold  out  of 
the  library  but  for  v shill,  and  for  it  afterwards  (ye  piece-meal  divided)  wns  more  than  xx  lib.  given  in 
money  and  value.  .4  great  case  or  frame  of  boxes , wherein  some  hundreds  of  very  rare  evidences  of 
divers  IrelAndich  territories,  provinces,  and  lands,  were  therein  notified  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  ancient  Irish  princes.  Then,  their  submissions  and  tributes  agreed  upon,  with  seals  appendant  to 
the  little  writings  thereof  in  parchment : and  after  by  some  of  those  evidences  did  it  appear,  now  some 
of  those  lands  came  to  the  Lascies,  the  Mortuomars,  the  Burghs,  the  CTares,  &c.  A Box  of  Evidences 
antient  of  some  Welch  princes  and  noblemen — the  like  of  Norman  donation — their  peculiar  titles  noted  on 
the  forepart  with  chalk  only,  which  on  the  poor  boxes  remainelh.  This  box,  with  another  containing 
similar  <1  cedes,  were  embezzled.  One  great  bladder  with  about  4 pound  weight,  ofa  very  sweetish  thing, 
like  a brownish  eifm  in  it,  artificially  prepared  by  thirty  times  purifying  of  it,  hath  more  than  1 could  well 
afford  him  for  100  erownes  ; ns  may  oe  proved  by  witnesses  yet  living. 

M To  these  he  ndds  his  three  Laboratories,  ‘serving  for  Pyrotechnia,’— which  he  got  together  after 
twe  ty  years  labor.  ‘All  which  furniture  and  provision,  and  many  things  already  prepared,  is  unduly 
made  away  from  me  by  sundry  mennes,  and  a Tew  spoiled  or  broken  vessels  remain,  hardly  worth  40 
shillings.’  But  one  feature  more  in  poor  Dee’s  character — apd  that  is,  his  unparalleled  serenity  and  good 
nature  under  the  most  gripiug  misfortunes — remains  to  be  described  : and  then  we  may  take  farewell  of  him 
with  aching  hearts. 

“ In  the  40th  chapter,  speaking  of  the  wretched  poverty  of  himself  and  family  (*  having  not  one  penny  of 
certain  fee,  revenue,  stipend,  or  pension,  either  left  him  or  restored  unto  him7) — Dee  says  that  ‘he  has 
been  constrained  now  and  then  to  send  parcels  of  his  little  furniture  of  plate  to  pawn  upon  usury  ; and 
that  did  he  so  oft  till  no  more  could  be  sent.  After  the  same  manner  went  his  wive’s  jewels  of  gold,  rings, 
bracelets,  chains,  and  other  their  rarities,  under  the  thraldom  of  the  usurer’s  gripes  till  non  plus  was 
written  upon  the  boxes  at  home. 

MIu  the  Hth  chapter,  he  anticipates  the  dreadful  lot  of  being  brought 1 to  the  stepping  out  of  doors  (his 
house  being  sold),  lie,  and  his,  with  bottles  and  wallets  furnished,  to  become  wanderers  as  horaish 
vagabonds;  nr,  as  banished  men,  to  forsake  the  kingdom  !’  Againe  : ‘ with  bloody  tears  of  heart,  he,  and 
his  wife,  their  seven  children,  and  their  servants,  (seventeen  of  thorn  in  all)  did  that  day  make  their  petitiou 
unto  their  honors,  8cc.  Can  human  misery  be  sharper  than  this— and  to  be  the  lot  of  a philosopher  nnd 
bibliomaniac?  But  Vxxtirc  Felicius  — Bibliomanin,  p.  347 — 349. 

f M In  his  edition  of  John  Confrat.  Monach.  de.  rebus,  gestis  Gins  ton.,  vol.  ii,  where  twelve  chapters 
(from  whence  the  above  note  is  party  taken)  nre  devoted  to  the  subject  of  our  philosopher’s  travels  and 
hardships.”  Bibliomania,  p.  343.  note. 

X Vide  Tbeatrum  Chemicum,  p 481. 
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Above  the  sobriety  befitting  so  mysterious  a Philosopher.  Me  pave  away  in  goldnycr  rings,  at 
Ibe  marriage  of  one  of  his  Maid-urvenls,  to  the  value  of  four  thousand  pounds. — 

“ Come  we  now  to  bht  sad  catastrophe.  Indeed,  the  curious  had  observed,  that  in  Ibe  Scheme 
of  his  Nativity,  not  onely  the  Dragons-tail  was  ready  to  promote  abusive  aspersions  against  him  (to 
which  living  and  dead  he  hath  been  subject)  but  also  something  malignant  appears  posited  in 
Aquarius,  which  hath  influence  on  the  leggs,  which  accordingly  came  to  pass.  For  being  twice 
Imprisoned  (for  what  misdemeanor  I know  not)  by  Kadulphus  the  Kmpcror,  he  endeavoured  to 
escape  out  of  an  high  window,  and  tying  his  sheets  together  to  let  him  down,  fell  (beings  weighty 
man)  and  brake  his  legg,  w hereof  he  died,  1595.”  * 

It  appears,  however,  from  other  sources,  that  the  trouble  to  which  Kelly  was 
put,  consisted  in  losing  his  ears  on  the  pillory  in  Lancashire;  that  the  credulity 
of  the  age  had  allotted  him  the  post  of  descryer,  or  seer  of  visions  to  Dee,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Germany,  aud  that  one  of  his  oflices,  under  this  appointment, 
was  to  watch  and  report  the  gesticulations  of  the  spirits  whom  his  superior  had 
fixed  and  compelled  to  appear  in  a talisman  or  stone,  which  very  stone,  we  are 
informed,  is  now  in  the  Strawberry-hill  collection,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a 
finely  polished  mass  of  canal  coal ! His  Knighthood  was  the  reward  of  a promise 
to  assist  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  the  Second,  in  his  search  after  the  phiosopher’s 
stone  ; and  the  discovery  of  his  deceptive  practices  led  him  to  a prison,  from  which 
it  is  said  Elizabeth,  to  whom  a piece  of  the  transmuted  warming-pan  had  been 
sent,  had  tempted, him  to  make  that  escape  which  terminated  in  his  death. f 
Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  cabalistic  and  alchemical* Magi  in  the  days  of  our 
Virgin  Queen;  men,  in  tho  estimation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  |>ossessed 
of  super-human  power,  and  w ho,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion, and  the  exposure  of  their  art  by  some  choice  spirits  of  their  own,  and  the 
immediately  subsequent  period,  among  whom  Bon  Jonson,  as  the  author  of  the 
Alchemist,  stands  pre-eminent,  continued  for  near  a century  to  excite  the  curiosity, 
and  delude  the  expectations  of  the  public.^ 

The  delineation  of  Prospero,  the  noblest  conception  of  the  Magic  character 
which  ever  entered  the  mind  of  a poet,  is  founded  upon  a distinction  which  was 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  several  professors  of  this  mysterious  science.  They 
were  separated,  in  fact,  into  two  great  orders;  into  those  who  commanded  the 
service  of  superior  intelligences,  and  into  those  w ho,  by  voluntary  compact,  en- 
tered into  a league  with,  or  submitted  to  lie  the  instruments  of  these  powers. 
Under  the  first  were  ranked  Magicians,  who  were  again  classed  into  higher  or  in- 
ferior, according  to  the  extent  of  the  control  which  they  exerted  over  the  inv  isible 
world;  the  former  possessing  an  authority  over  celestial,  as  well  as  infernal 
spirits.  Under  the  second  were  included  Necromancers  and  Wizards,  who,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  temporary  power,  subjected  themselves,  like  flic  Witch,  to  final 
perdition.  , 

Of  the  highest  class  of  the  first  order  was  Prospero,  one  of  those  Magicians  or 
Conjurors  who,  as  Reginald  Scot  observes,  “ professed  the  art  which  some  sound 
divines  affirmed  to  he  more  honest  and  lawful  than  necromancie,  which  is  called 
Theurgie;  wherein  they  worke  by  good  angels."  § Accordingly,  we  find  Prospero 
operating  upon  inferior  agents,  upon  elves,  demons,  and  goblins,  through  the 
medium  of  Ariel,  a spirit  too  delicate  anil  good  to  “act  abhorr’d  commands,"  but 
who  “ answered  his  best  pleasure,”  and  was  subservient  to  his  “strong  bidding.” 
Shakspeare  has  very  pro|>erly  given  to  the  exterior  of  Prospero,  several  of  the 
adjuncts  and  costume  of  the  popular  magician.  Much  virtue  was  inherent  in  his 

• Wnrthioiof  EiieImkI,  P.  Ill,  p.  1/2. 

f Vide  Weaver’*  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  45,  and  Wood’s  Athene  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  ?79 
$ In  what  estimation  Kelly  was  held  in  llifri,  is  evident  from  the  opinion  of  Fuller,  who  closes  his  account 
of  this  daring  impostor  with  the  following  sentence; — u If  his  pride  and  prodigality  Were  severed  from  him, 
he  would  remain  a person,  on  other  accomiLs,  fiur  his  industry  aud  experience  in  practical  Philosophy, 
worthy  recommendation  hi  posterity  n Worthies,  p 174. 

'Hint  Shakspetue  was  exempt  from  the  astrological  mania  of  his  age.  we  learn  from  his  fourteenth 
sonnet. 

$ Discovcrie  of  Witchcraft,  hook  xv.  chop.  4i?  p.  465. 
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very  garments ; and  Scot  has,  in  many  instances,  particularised  their  fashion. 

A pyramidal  cap,  a robe  furred  with  fox-skins,  a girdle  three  inches  in  breadth, 
and  inscribed  with  cabalistic  characters,  shoes  of  russet  leather,  and  unsrabharded 
swords,  formed  the  usual  dress ; but,  on  peculiar  occasions,  certain  deviations 
were  necessary;  thus,  in  one  instance,  we  are  told  the  Magician  must  be  liebited 
in  “clean  white  cloathes;”  that  his  girdle  must  be  made  of  “a  drie  thong  of  a 
lion's  or  of  a hart's  skin  that  he  must  have  a “ brest-plate  of  virgine  parch- 
ment, sowed  upon  a piece  of  new  linnen,”  and  inscribed  with  certain  figures; 
and  likewise,  “ a bright  knife  that  was  never  occupied,"  covered  with  characters 
on  both  sides,  and  with  which  he  is  to  “ make  the  circle,  called  Salomon's 
circle." 

Our  poet  has,  therefore,  laid  much  stress  on  these  seeming  minutin',  and  we 
find  him,  in  the  second  scene  of  The  Tempest,  absolutely  asserting,  that  the 
essence  of  tho  art  existed  in  the  robe  of  Prospero,  who,  addressing  his  daughter, 
says, — 

• ■■  ■ ■—  ■■  ■ “ Lend  thy  hand,  • 

And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So  ; {Lays  down  hi*  mantle . 

Lie  tuerk  my  art.’’ 

A similar  importance  is  assigned  to  his  stalTor  wand  ; for  he  tells  Ferdinand,— 

“ I can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 

And  make  thy  weapon  drop  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

and,  when  he  abjures  the  practice  of  magic,  one  of  the  requisites  is,  to  “ break 
his  stair,”  and  to 

“ Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth."  Act  v.  ae.  1. 

But  the  more  immediate  instruments  of  power  were  Books,  through  whose 
assistance  spells  and  adjurations  were  usually  performed.  Reginald  Scot,  speaking 
of  the  traffickers  in  Magic  of  his  time,  says, — 

“ These  conjurors  carrie  about  at  Ihis  daie,  books  intituled  under  the  names  of  Adam.  Abel. 

Tobie,  and  Enoch ; which  Enoch  they  repute  the  most  divine  fellow  in  such  mailers.  They  hare 
also  among  them  bookes  that  they  saie  Abraham,  Aaron,  and  Salomon  made.  They  have  bodies 
of  Zacharie,  Paule,  Honorius,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Jeremie,  Albert,  and  Thomas;  alsooflbe 
angels,  ltiziel,  Razaet,  and  Kaphael.’’  * 

Books  are,  consequently,  represented  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Prospero's 
influence  over  the  spiritual  world.  Ho  himself  declares, — 

“ 111  to  my  boot ; 

For  yet,  err  supper  time,  must  I perform 

Much  business  appertaining;”  Actiii.sc.  1. 

and,  on  relinquishing  his  art,  he  says,  that 

“ deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

i'll  drown  my  book  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

whilst  Caliban,  conspiring  against  the  life  of  his  benefactor,  tells  Stcphano,  that, 
before  lie  attempts  to  destroy  him,  he  must 

u Remember,  • • 

First  to  possess  his  boots ; for  without  them 
He's  hut  a sot,  as  I am,  nor  bath  not 

One  spirit  to  command.'*  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Though  we  perceive  the  effect  of  Prospero’s  spells,  the  mode  by  which  they 
are  wrought  does  not  appear;  we  are  only  told  that  silence  is  necessary  to  their 
success : — 

1 “ Hush,  and  be  mute, 

Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd.**  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 


* Discororie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  451. 
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IIo  afterwards  assures  us,  that  his  “ charms  crack  not,”  and  that  his  “ spirits 
obey  and,  in  one  instance,  he  commissions  Ariel  to  “ untie  the  spell"  in  which 
he  had  hound  Caliban  and  his  companions. 

It  is  probable  that  any  attempt  to  represent  the  forms  of  adjuration  and  en- 
chantment would  have  been  either  too  ludicrous  or  too  profane  for  the  purposes 
of  the  poet.  In  the  one  instance,  the  mysterious  solemnity  of  the  scene  would 
have  been  destroyed  ; and,  in  the  other,  the  serious  feelings  of  the  spectator  might 
have  been- shocked ; at  least,  such  are  the  results  of  the  mind  of  the  reader,  in 
perusing  the  numerous  specimens  of  adjuration  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  Scot’s  Dis- 
covcric  of  Witchcraft.  One  of  these,  as  including  an  example  of  the  then  fashion- 
able mode  of  conjuration,  that  of  fixing  the  spirit  in  a beryl,  glass,  or  stone, 
according  to  the  practice  of  Dee  and  Kelly,  shall  be  given  ; omitting,  however,  all 
those  invocations  and  addresses  which,  by  a frequent  use  of  names  and  phrases 
the  most  hallowed  and  sacred,  must,  on  such  occasions,  prove  alike  indecorous 
and  disgusting.  The  adjuration  in  question  is  termed  by  Scot,  “ an  experiment 
of  the  dead,”  or,  “ conjuring  for  a dead  spirit it  commences  in  the  following 
manner,  and  terminates  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a good  and  beautiful  spirit 
of  the  fairy  tribe;  and  such  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  process  through 
which  Prospero  procured  the  obedience  and  ministration  of  Ariel,  for  wo  are  ex- 
pressly told,  that  “graves”  at  his  “ command” 

“ Have  waked  their  sleepers ; oped  and  let  them  forth.” 

“ First  fast  and  prate  three  daies,  and  abstcine  thee  from  all  Bllhinessc  ; go  to  one  that  is  new 
buried,  such  a one  as  killed  hiinselfe,  or  destroied  himself'wilfullie  : or  else  get  thee  promise  of 
one  that  shall  be  hanged,  and  let  him  sweare  an  olh  to  thee,  alter  hit  bodie  is  dead,  that  his  spirit 
shall'come  to  thee,  and  doe  thee  true  service,  at  thy  commandements,  in  all  daies,  houres,  ami 
minutes.  And  let  no  persons  see  thy  doings,  but  thy  fellow.  And  about  eleven  o clocke  in  the 
night,  go  to  the  place  where  he  was  buried,  and  taie  witb  a bold  faith  and  hartie  desire,  to  have  the 
spirit  cume  that  thou  dost  call  for,  thy  fellow  having  a candle  in  bis  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  hand 
a christall  stone,  and  saie  these  words  following,  the  maister  having  a hazel!  wand  in  his  right  hand, 
and  these  names — written  thereupon,  Tclragrammalon  -f- Adonay Cralon.  Then  strike 
three  strokes  on  the  ground,  and  saie,  Arise,  Arise,  Arise! — 

“ The  maister  standing  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  his  fellow  having  in  his  hands  (be  candle  and 
Ihc  stone,  must  begin  tbe  conjuration  as  follotvelh,  and  tbe  spirit  will  appeare  to  yon  in  the  christall 
Slone,  in  a faire  forme  of  a child  of  twelve  yeares  of  age.  And  when  he  is  in , feele  the  Slone,  and 
it  will  be  hot ; and  feare  nothing,  for  be  or  shee  will  sbew  manic  delusions,  to  drive  you  from 
your  workc.  Feare  (lod,  but  feare  him  not.” 

Then  follows  a long  conjuration  to  constrain  the  appearance  of  the  spirit,  which 
being  effected,  another  is  pronounced  to  compel  him  to  fetch  the  “ fairie  Sibylia.” 

“ This  done,  go  to  a place  fast  by,  and  in  a faire  parlor  or  chamber,  make  a circle  with 
chalke  ; — aud  make  another  circle  for  the  fairie  Sibylia  to  appeare  in,  foure  footefrum  the  circle 
thou  art  in,  and  make  no  names  therein,  nor  cast  anie  holie  thing  therein,  but  make  a circle 
round  with  chalke : and  let  the  maister  and  his  feilowe  sit  downe  in  Ihe  first  circle,  the  maister 
having  Ihe  booke  in  his  hand,  his  fellow  having  the  christall  stone  in  his  right  hand,  looking  in 
the  Slone  when  the  fairie  doolb  appeare." 

The  fairie  Sibylia  is  then  seventimes  cited  to  appear  : — “ 1 conjure  thee  Sibylla,  O gentle 
virgine  of  fairies,  by  all  the  angels  of  % and  their  character*  and  vertues,  and  by  all  the  spirits 
of  2 and  9 and  their  characters  and  vertues,  and  by  all  the  characters  that  be  in  Ihc  firmament, 
and  by  Ihe  king  and  queene  of  fairies,  and  their  vertues,  and  by  the  faith  and  obedience  which 
Ihou  bearesl  unto  them,— 1 conjure  thee,  O blessed  and  beautifull  virgine,  by  all  the  riall  words 
aforesaid  ; I conjure  Ihee  Sibylia  by  all  their  vertues  to  appeare  in  that  circle  before  me  visible,  in 
tbe  forme  and  shape  of  a beautifull  woman  in  a bright  and  white  vesture,  adorned  and  garnished 
most  faire,  and  lo  appeare  to  me  quicklie  without  deceipt  or  tarrieng,  and  that  tbou  faile  not  to 
fulfill  my  wilt  and  desire  efiectuallie.” 

The  spirit  in  the  christall  stone  having  produced  Sibylia  within  the  circle,  she  is  bound  to 
appear  “at  all  timet  visiblie,  as  the  conjuration  of  words  ieadclb,  written  in  the  booke,”  and 
the  ceremony  ij  wound  up  in  Ihc  subsequent  terms  : — '■  1 conjure  thee  Sibylia,  O blessed  virgine 
of  fairies,  by  the  king  and  queene  of  fairies,  and  by  Iheir  vertues,— to  give  me  good  counseil  at 
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all  lime*,  and  to  come  by  treasure*  hidden  in  the  earth,  and  all  other  thins*  that  I*  to  doo  me 
pleasure,  and  to  fultlll  my  will,  without  any  dereipt  or  larrieng ; nor  yet  that  thou  shall  have 
anie  power  of  my  bodie  or  soule,  eartblie  or  ghottlie,  not  yet  to  perish  so  much  of  my  bodic  as 
one  haire  of  niy  head.  I conjure  thee  Sibylla  by  all  the  riall  word*  aforesaid,  and  by  their  vcr- 
tues  and  powers,  I charge  and  bind  thee  by  the  verlue  thereof,  to  be  ubcdient  unto  me,  and  to 
all  the  words  aforesaid,  aud  this  bond  to  stand  belweene  thee  and  me,  upou  paine  of  everlasting 
condemnation,  Fial,Jial,Jial.  Amen.* 

The  Sibylia  of  this  incantation  was,  therefore,  in  origin,  form,  manners,  and 
potency,  very  much  assimilated  to  the  Ariel  of  our  author’s  Tempest,  being 
gentle,  beautiful,  yet  possessing  great  influence,  and  exerting  high  authority  over 
numerous  inferior  essences  and  powers.  Thus  the  spirits  employed  by  Prospero 
were  subservient  to  Ariel,  and  under  his  immediate  direction,  partly  by  his  own 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  elemental  existences,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  Prospero. f 

The  orders  of  spirits  constituting  the  miraculous  machinery  of  The  Tempest 
are  in  liamlet  ranged  under  four  heads,  , 

— ■ - “ Id  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air,”— 

a distribution  which,  though  seeming  naturally  to  spring  from  the  usual  nomen- 
clature of  the  elements,  was  not  the  division  generally  adopted  ; for  Scot,  detail- 
ing the  opinion  of  Psellus  “ De  Operatione  Demonum,"  classes  the  elementary 
spirits  under  six  heads,  by  the  addition  of  subterranean  spirits  and  spirits  of 
darkness,  “ subterranei  et  lucifugi and  the  Talmudists  and  Platonists  add  to 
these,  solar,  lunar,  and  stellar  spirits  ; but  our  poet  was  probably  influenced  in 
his  enumeration,  by  the  perusal  of  Batman  uppon  Bartholomc,  who  tells  us,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind,  that  “ spirites  are  divided 
one  from  another,  that  some  are  called  firie,  some  earthly,  some  airie,  some 
watrie.  Ileereupon  those  foure  rivers  in  Hell  are  sayd  to  be  of  divers  natures, 
to  wit,  Phlegethon  firie,  Cocytus  airie,  Styx  watrye,  Acheron  earthly.”  4 Wo  are 
the  more  inclined  [to  believe  this  to  have  been  the  case,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  facility  of  such  a classification,  because  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  a prior 
part  of  this  book,  the  germ  of  Caliban’s  generation  may  be  detected. 

“ Incubus,"  observes  Ibis  commentator  on  Rartholome,  “ doth  infest  and  trouble  women,  and 
Succtibus  doth  infest  men,  by  the  which  wordes  (taken  from  Augustine  “ De  Civilale  Dei”J  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  godly,  chast,  and  honest  minded,  are  not  free  from  this  gross  subjection, 
allhough  more  commonly  the  dishonest  are  molested  therewith.  Some  hold  opinion,  that  Marline 
in  the  lime  of  Vorligcrn  king  of  great  Krilaine  470  yeres  before  Christ,  was  borne  afler  this  man- 
ner. Hieronimus  Cardanos  in  his  trclisc  De  rebut  tonlra  naturmn,  sccmes  to  be  of  opinion 
that  spirits  or  divells  may  hegel  and  conceive  but  not  alter  y*  common  manner,  yet  he  redtelh 
a storic  of  a young  damoisell  of  Scotland  w hich  was  got  with  child  of  an  Inchaunled  divell,  think- 
ing that  he  had  bene  a fayre  young  man  which  had  lay™  with  hlr.  whereupon  she  brought  foorth 
so  deformed  a monster,  that  he  feared  the  beholders.’'  He  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the 
spirits  thus  procreating  are  not  of  a “ subtill  Maleria,”  “ but  a more  grose  and  earlhie  cause,  as 
Nymphse,  Dryades,  Hobgoblins,  and  Fairies,’’  adding,  that  two  instances  of  such  connection, 

it  is  no  straunge  secret  to  disclose,"  had  taken  place  “ In  fewe  yeares  heere  in  Englande.”  $ 

We  find  Pros|H)ro,  in  fact,  employing  these  four  classes  of  spirits  in  succession, 
hut  in  every  instance,  through  the  immediate  or  remote  agency  of  Ariel.  Those; 
of  fire  arc  thus  described: — 

‘ Discovorie  of  VVitchcraft.'p.  401,  402,  404 — 407. 

t "Co,"  guys  Prosper*),  addressing  Ariel, 

“Go,  bring  the  mbhic, 

O'er  whom  I give  thee  power , here,  to  this  place."  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

t u Batman  uppon  Barthoiome,  His  Booke,  De  Proprielatibus  Hernm,"  Stc.  folio,  15S2,  p.  168.  col.  4.  - 
He  tells  us,  however,  in  another  place,  that  “ in  the  region  of  the  snone,  the  spirits  of  the  soooe  are  of  OHire 
foree  than  the  rest.  In  the  region  of  the  moone,  (hose  spirites  of  the  moone,  and  so  of  the  residue." 
I’.  170,  col.  4. 

$ Ualinau  uppon  Bartholomc,  p.  84  col.  8,  4. 
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— 44  Now  on  the  heak. 

Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  caliin, 

1 (lam'd  amazement : Sometimes,  I'd  divide,”  &. c.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Tho  spirits  of  the  water  are  divided  into  sea-nymphs,  or  elves  of  brooks  and 
standing  lakes.  Under  the  first  of  these  characters  they  are  most  exquisitely 
introduced  as  solacing  Ferdinand,  after  the  terrors  of  his  shipwreck: — 

M Come  unto  these  yellow  sands. 

And  then  take  hands  : 

Court'sied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd, 

(The  wild  waves  whist,) 

Foot  it  fcatly  here  and  there  ; 

And,  Mweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear.” 

Nothing,  indeed,  can’he  more  appropriately  wild  than  the  imagery  of  the  ensuing 
song,  which  arrests  the  ear  of  Ferdinand  whilst  he  is  uttering  his  astonishment 
at  the  previous  melody: — 

M Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 

Of  his  hones  are  coral  made ; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 

, But  doth  sufTer  a spa-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

Hark ! now  i hear  them, — ding — dong,  bell.  4 

Well  may  Ferdinand  exclaim,  “This  is  no  mortal  business  ! ” 

The  spirits  of  earth,  or  goblins,  were  usually  employed  by  Prospero  as  instru- 
ments of  punishment.  Thus  Caliban,  apprehensive  of  chastisement  for  bringing 
in  his  wood  too  slowly,  gives  us  a fearful  detail  of  their  inflictions: — 

14  His  spirits  hear  me — 

For  every  trifle  arc  they  set  upon  me : 

Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 

And  after  bite  me ; then  like  hedgehogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  hare-foot  way,  arid  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall  : sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 

Do  hiss  me  into  madness.”  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

1 hoy  arc  afterwards  commissioned,  in  the  shape  of  hounds,  to  hunt  this  hag-born 
monster,  and  his  friends  Trinculo  and  Stephano,  Prospero  telling  Ariel, — 

u Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
, With  dry  convulsions  ; shorten  up  their  sinews 

With  aged  cramps  ; and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them, 

Thau  pard,  or  cat  o’raountain.”  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Lastly,  the  spirits  of  air,  as  being  of  a more  delicate  and  refined  nature,  are 
appointed  by  our  magician  to  personate,  under  the  direction  of  Ariel,  a “ most 
majestic  vision  “ spirits,”  says  their  great  task-master, 

“which  by  mine  art 

1 have  from  their  confines  call’d  to  enact 

My  present  fancies Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

and  which,  on  the  fading  of  this  “unsubstantial  pageant,"  melt  “into  air,  into 
thin  air.” 

It  appears,  also,  that  these  ethereal  forms  were  occupied  night  and  day  in  chant- 
ing the  most  delicious  melodies,  or  in  suggesting  the  most  delightful  dreams.  The 
isle,  says  Caliban, 

■■  41  is  full  rtf  noises. 

Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not.”  &c. — Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


Act  i.  sc  2. — This  song  has  been  admirably  imitated  by  Kirke  White  in  the  opeuing  of  his  Hue  frag- 
ment, entitled  M The  Dance  of  the  Consumptives.” — Vol.  i.  p.  295.  1st  edit. 
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But  of  the  filmy  texture,  the  tiny  dimensions,  and  fairy  recreations  of  these 
elegant  beings,  we  have  the  most  exquisite  description  in  the  song  which  the  poet 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ariel  on  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  freedom: — 

M Where  the  bee  suck*,  there  suck  I ; 

In  a cowslip's  bell  I lie  : 

There  I couclr  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  1 do  fly, 

After  summer  merrily : 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I live  now. 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. n Act  v.  sc.  I. 

That  all  these  elementary  spirits  were  agents  only  on  compulsion,  and  their 
obedience  the  result  solely  of  magic  {tower,  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of  Ariel, 
and  the  language  of  Caliban ; the  former  repeatedly  asking  for  liberty,  and  the 
latter  declaring,  that  “they  all  do  hale  him,  as  rootedlv  as  I.” 

It  is  equally  clear,  from  various  parts  of  this  play,  that  each  class  had  a period 
prescribed  for  its  operations:  thus  Prospcro  threatens  Caliban,  that 

■ ■ “ urchins  } 

Shall  for  that  vast  of  niyht  that  may  wort. 

All  exercise  on  thee ; ” Act  i.  sc.  9. 

and,  in  invoking  the  various  elves,  he  speaks  of  those 

“ that  rejoice 

To  hear  the  solemn  ctnTcw;”  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

a doctrine  which  is  still  more  minutely  expressed  in  other  dramas  of  our  poet. 
In  Hamlet,  for  instance,  wre  are  told  that,  at  “the  crowing  of  the  cock,” 

“ The  extravagant  ami  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  coniine  ;n  Acti.sc.  1. 

and  in  King  Lear,  that  the  foul  “ fiend  Flibbertigibbet  begins  at  curfew,  and 
walks  till  the  first  cock.”  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

One  principal  reason  for  the  relnctancy  expressed  by  Ariel  and  his  associates 
was,  that  they  were  driven,  by  the  irresistible  control  of  the  magician,  to  perform 
deeds  often  alien  to  their  dispositions,  and  to  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  (hey 
were  either  partially  or  totally  inadequate,  and,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  utterly 
averse.  Wo  accordingly  find  Prospero,  in  his  celebrated  invocation  to  these 
various  ministers  of  his  art,  addressing  them  in  a tone  of  high  authority  ; “ by 
‘your’  aid,”  he  exclaims, 

M (Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  1 have  be-dimro’d 

The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds,"  &c.  Act  v.  ac.  1. 

This  is  a passage,  in  which,  with  its  immediately  preceding  context,  Shakspcare 
has  been  indebted,  as  I)r.  Farmer  observes,  to  Golding’s  translation  oh  the 
Medea  of  Ovid;  having  evidently,  in  many  parts,  adopted  the  very  language  of 
that  version.  But  it  is  also  strictly  conformable  to  the  powers  with  which  the 
magicians  of  his  own  day  were  invested. 

“ These,”  says  Scot,  “ deale  wilh  no  inferior  causes : these  felch  divcls  out  of  hell,  and  angels 
out  of  heaven  ; these  raise  up  what  bodies  they  list,  though  they  were  dead,  buried,  and  rotlcn 
long  before ; and  felch  soules  out  of  heaven  or  hell. — These,  1 saie,  lake  upon  Ihcm  also  Ihe 
raising  of  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  and  lo  doo  as  much  as  Ood  himselve  can  Uoo.  These  are 
no  small  fooles,  they  go  not  to  worke  with  a baggage  (ode,  or  a cal,  as  witches  dim ; but  wilh  a 
kind  of  majestie,  and  with  mil huri tic  they  call  up  by  name,  and  have  at  Iheir  commandemciit 
— di veils,  who  have  under  them,  as  their  ministers,  a great  multitude  of  legions  of  petty  divels.” 
1\  37T. 

We  may  finally  remark,  that  over  the  popular  creed  relative  to  the  Art  of 
Magic,  and  which,  as  detailed  in  the  common  books  and  traditions  on  Ihe  sub- 
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jcct,  presents  us  with  little  but  what  is  either  ridiculous  or  revolting,  Shakspeare 
has  exerted  a species  of  enchantment  which  infinitely  surpasses  that  of  the  most 
profound  Magi  of  classic  or  of  Gothic  lore;  eliciting  from  materials  equally  crude, 
gigantic,  and  extravagant,  the  elements  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  awful  wonder  ; 
and  unfolding  such  a picture  of  what  may  be  conceived  within  the  reach  of  human 
skill  and  science,  and  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  poetry  in  his  glimpses  of  the 
spiritual  world,  that  while  we  are  spell-struck  by  the  creations  or  a fancy  beyond 
all  others  glowing  and  romantic,  we  yet  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence,  and  bow 
before  the  throne  of  Nature. 

34.  Othello:  161:2.  Mr.  Malone  has  assigned  ll\e  composition  of  this  play  to 
the  year  1611,  though,  as  he  confesses,  with  little  satisfaction  to  himself,  in  con- 
sequence of  Ur-  Warburton  having  considered  the  following  passage,  in  the  third 
act  of  this  play,  as  an  allusion  to  the  institution  of  the  order  of  Baronets,  created 
by  James  the  First,  in  1611  : — 

“ the  hearts  of  old  gave  hands, 

Bat  our  new  heraldry  is  bands,  not  hearts.” 

The  baronets,  remarks  Warburton,  “ had  an  addition  to  their  paternal  arms,  of 
a hand  gules  in  an  escutcheon  argent.  And  we  are  not  to  doubt  but  that 
this  was  the  new  heraldry  alluded  to  by  our  author." 

That  the  text  contains  a sly  allusion  to  the  new  heraldry  of  hands  in  the 
baronet's  arms,  there  cannot,  as  Mr.  Douce  has  justly  observed,  be  a doubt;*  but, 
unfortunately  for  Mr.  Malone's  chronology.  Dr.  Warburton  was  mistaken  as  tc* 
the  period  of  the  grant  of  arms,  Mr.  Chalmers  having  clearly  proved,  that  “ the 
additional  armorial  lvearing,  of  the  bloody  hand,  was  not  given  by  the  patent 
of  creation. — But  the  King,  wishing  to  ampliate  his  favour  towards  the  baronets, 
granted  them,  by  a second  patent,  dated  the  28th  of  May,  1612,  among  other 
pre-eminences,  ‘the  arms  of  Ulster,  that  is,  in  a field  argent,  a hand  geules,  or  a 
bloudie  hand.’ 

Now,  as  we  have  it  recorded,  on  tho  authority  of  Mr.  Vertue’s  MS.,  that 
Othello  was  acted  at  court  early  in  the  year  1613,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  Mr,  Chalmers's  discovery  would  have  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  the  epoch 
which  we  have  chosen.  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  is  not  the  case  ; for, 
finding  Iago,  in  the  subsequent  act,  remarking  to  Othello,  in  reference  to  Desde- 
mona,  “ If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to  offend,”  he  im- 
mediately disputes  tho  testimony  of  Vertuo,  which  had  been  allowed  in  every 
other  instance,  and  because  a clamour  had  occurred  in  the  House  of  Common’s 
against  patents  of  monopoly,  in  May,  1614,  places  Othello  in  this  very  year,  when, 
but  three  pages  before,  he  had  spoken  of“  the  audience”  knowing  “from  their 
feelings,  how  much  vexation  had  arisen  from  the  patents  of  monopoly,  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  had  so  frequently  granted  and  referring,  in 
a note,  to  a declaration  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
he  teHs  them,  “ if  you  make  a penal  statute,  tho  Queen  will  dispense  with  it,  and 
grant  a patent  with  a non  obstante.” 

Convinced  that  an  allusion  so  indeterminate,  and  which  might  have  been  as 
much  relished  by  an  audience  before,  as  after,  the  year  1614,  ought  not  to  weigh 
against  a positive  and  respectable  testimony,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  belief  that  Othello  was  written  in  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  28th  of 
May,  1612,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1613. 

The  tragedy  of  Othello,  certainly  one  of  the  first-rate  productions  of  its  author, 
is  yet,  in  our  opinion,  inferior,  in  point  of  originality  and  poetic  wealth,  to  Mac- 
beth, to  Lear,  to  Hamlet,  and  The  Tempest,  though  superior,  perhaps,  to  every 
other  play.  It  is,  without  doubt,  an  unrivalled  representation  of  the  passion  of 
jealousy,  in  all  its  stages  and  effects  ; but  the  incidents,  if  we  except  the  catas- 
trophe, are  pretty  closely  copied  from  the  novel  of  “Giraldi Cinthio,”  who,  as  Mr. 

* illusirniions  of  Slmk^ieore,  ?oI.  ii.  p.  270.  * Supplemintal  Apology,  p 4G0. 
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Sloevens  has  observed,  “ supplied  our  author  with  a regular  and  circumstantial 
outline."  It  has  also  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  with  some  truth,  that 
“the  characters  of  Iago,  Desdemona,  and  Cassio,  are  taken  from  Cinthio  with 
scarcely  a shade  of  difference  ; ” a declaration,  however,  which,  with  respect  to 
Desdemona, cannot  be  admitted  without  great  qualification  ; for  with  what  beauty, 
with  what  pathetic  impressiveness,  is  her  part  tilled  up,  when  compared  with  the 
sketch  of  the  Italian  novelist ! We  must  also  recollect,  that  although  the  inci- 
dents in  which  Othello  is  concerned  be  nearly  the  same  in  both  productions,  the 
character  of  the  Moor  has  no  prototype  in  Cinthio,  but  is  exclusively  the  pro- 
perty of  Shakspcare. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  criticism  which  was  probably  ever  passed  on  the 
general  cast  and  execution  of  Othello,  has  fallen  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Steevens. 
“ Should  readers,"  says  this  gentleman,  “who  are  alike  conversant  with  the  ap- 
propriate excellencies  of  poetry  and  painting,  pronounce  on  the  reciprocal  merits 
of  these  great  productions  (Othello  and  Macbeth),  I must  suppose  they  would 
describe  them  as  of  different  pedigrees.  They  would  add,  that  one  was  of  the  school 
ofRaphael,  the  other  from  that  of  Michael  Angelo;  and  that  ifthe  steady  Sopho- 
cles and  Virgil  should  have  decided  in  favour  of  Othello,  the  remonstrances  of 
the  daring  Aischylus  and  Homer  would  have  claimed  laurel  for  Macbeth.” 

That  Othello,  being  more  regular  in  the  construction  of  its  fable  than  Macbeth, 
might,  on  thataccount.be  preferred  by  Sophocles  and  Virgil,  will  readily  be  grant- 
ed ; but  that  it  has,  in  its  general  style  of  composition,  any  pretensions  to  be  class- 
ed as  a production  of  the  school  of  Raffaclle,  the  leading  features  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  are,  in  conception,  beauty,  dignity,  and  grace,  and  in 
execution,  correctness  of  drawing  and  purity  of  taste,  is  an  imagination  alike  extra- 
vagant and  unfounded.  Were  we  disposed  to  carry  on  the  allusion  to  the  art  of 
painting,  it  might  be  said  with  a much  greater  approximation  to  truth,  that  this 
very  impressive  drama  was  designed  in  the  school  of  Spagnuoletto,  and  tinted  in 
that  of  Rembrandt;  the  dark  strong  manner  of  the  former,  and  the  bold  pencil 
and  distinct  colouring  of  the  latter,  being  infinitely  more  analogous  to  the  strength 
of  its  characterisation,  and  the  forcible  and  often  contrasted  tone  of  its  composi- 
tion. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  opposed  in  structure,  or  contrasted  in  man- 
ner, more  partaking  of  the  rapid  transition  of  light  and  shade  which  dis- 
tinguish the  school  of  Rembrandt,  than  the  characters  of  Othello  and  Desdemona. 
From  the  one  we  involuntarily  retire,  appalled  by  the  storm  of  vindictive  passion 
which  agitates  his  breast;  while  the  other,  all  tenderness,  gentleness,  and  humi- 
lity, is  entwined  about  our  hearts  by  the  most  fascinating  ties  of  simplicity  and 
spotless  purity.  The  prevailing  tone  of  the  picture  is,  nevertheless,  gloomy  and 
terrific  in  the  extreme,  and  the  denouement  such,  as  not  even  Spagnuoletto, 
though  remarkable  for  the  direful  nature  of  his  subjects,  has  ever  exceeded. 

We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  there  is  a grandeur  and  sublimity  in  the 
delineation  of  Othello,  of  which  tbe  painter  just  mentioned 'had  no  conception; 
for  though  in  his  jealousy  he  is  sensual  and  ferocious,  apart  from  this  horrid 
phrenzy  which  burns  within  him  quenchless  as  the  fervors  of  his  native  climate, 
lie  exhibits  many  of  the  noblest  virtues  of  humanity,  being  open,  magnanimous, 
and  brave,  confiding,  grateful,  and  affectionate;  and,  considering  the  subtlety 
with  which  his  suspicions  are  fostered  and  inflamed,  he  becomes  at  length,  from 
the  intensity  of  his  sufferings,  an  object  both  of  pity  and  admiration. 

Iago,  the  artful  instrument  of  his  ruin,  the  most  cool  and  malignant  villain 
which  the  annals  of  inquity  have  ever  recorded,  would,  from  the  detestation  which 
accompanies  his  every  action,  be  utterly  insupportable  in  the  representation,  were 
it  not  for  the  talents,  for  the  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  springs  and  principles  of 
human  thought  and  feeling,  which  lie  constantly  displays,  and  which,  fortunately 
for  the  moral  of  the  scene,  while  they  excite  and  keep  alive  an  eager  interest  and 
curiosity,  shield  him  not  from  our  abhorrence  and  condemnation. 
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Amid  this  wliirtwind  and  commotion  of  hatred  and  revenge,  the  modest,  the 
artless,  the  unsuspicious  llcsdeniona,  seems,  in  the  soothing  hut  transient  influence 
which  she  exerts,  like  an  evening  star,  that  beams  lovely,  for  a moment,  on  the 
dark  heatings  of  the  tempest,  and  then  is  lost  for  ever! 

35.  Twelfth  Night  : 1613.  When  Mr.  Malone  adopted  the  following  pas- 
sage, on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  as  a sufficient  basis  for  the  assignment 
of  this  play  to  the  year  1614,  he  appears  to  have  been  easily  and  cgregiously  mis- 
led. Antonio,  addressing  Sir  Toby. Belch,  says,  — 

— M If  this  young  gentleman 

I lave  done  offence,  1 take  the  fault  on  me : ** 

to  which  the  knight  replies  : — “Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I am  for  you  (Act 
lii.' sc.  4);”  a retort  which  Mr.  Tyrwhit  imagined  to  contain  an  allusion  to  some 
persons  who  in  1G14,  !‘had  undertaken,  through  their  influence  in  the  Mouse  of 
Commons,  to  carry  things  according  to  His  Majesty’s  wishes  ; ” and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  conduct,  were  stigmatised  with  the  inv  idious  name  of  undertakers. 
But  we  find,  from  a reference  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
terms  Takers  and  Undertakers  had  been  frequently  used  in  King  James’s  parlia- 
ments, anteriorly  to  1614,  and  Mr.Ritson  pertinently  observes,  that  “Undertakers 
were  persons  employed  by  the  King's  purveyors  to  take  up  provisions  for  the  royal 
household,  and  were  no  doubt  exceedingly  odious;”  so  that  an  allusion  to  this 
epithet,  in  a political  sense,  if  one  were  here  intended,  could  not  serve  to  appro- 
priate lho  date  of  1614.  This  being  the  case,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  adopt- 
ing the  opinion  of  llitson  and  Mason,  who  conceive  Sir  Toby  intended  a mere 
quibble  on  the  word,  of  which  the  simple  meaning  is,  that  of  one  man  taking  upon 
himself  the  quarrel  of  another. 

Having  set  aside,  therefore,  any  chronological  inference  from  this  source,  let 
us  turn  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  seems  to  have  determined  the  date  of  this  drama 
on  better  grounds.  Yet  of  the  three  intimations  on  which  he  has  formed  his  con- 
clusion, the  first,  derived  from  a supposed  reference  to  the  British  Undertakers 
for  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  we  believe  to  be  entitled  to  as  little  credit  as  the 
kindred  hypothesis' of  Mr.  Malone.  The  second,  which  is  founded  on  the  evident 
intention  of  our  poet  to  place  in  a ludicrous  light  the  then  very  fashionable  rage 
for  duelling,  is  exclusively  his  own,  and  carries  with  it  no  inconsiderable  weight. 

“ In  Twelfth  Night,”  he  remarks,  “ Skakspearc  tried  to  effect,  by  ridicule,  what  the  state 
was  unable  to  perform  by  legislation.  The  duels,  which  were  so  incorrigibly  frequent  in  that 
age,  were  thrown  into  a ridiculous  light  by  the  affair  between  Viola  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  lamented,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1609-10,  the 
great  difficulty  of  redressing  the  evil  of  duels,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  man’s  nature.*  King 
James  tried  to  effect  what, the  Parliament  had  despaired  of  effecting ; and,  in  1613,  he  issued 
‘ An  Edict  and  Censure  against  Private  Combats  ,’f  which  was  conceived  with  great  vigour,  and 
expressed  with  decisive  force;  but,  whether  with  the  help  of  Bacon,  or  not,  I am  unable  to 
ascertain.  This  is  another  remarkable  event  in  1613,  which  the  commentators  have  overlooked, 
though  it  may  have  caught  Shakspeare's  eye.”  4 

The  third,  common  to  both  chronologers,  but  which  has  only  received  its  duo 
influence1,  in  the  chronological  scale,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  turns 
on  the  declaration  of  Fabian  to  Sir  Toby,  that  he  would  not  give  his  part  of  the 
sport,  alluding  to  the  plot  against  Malvolio,  “for  a pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid 
from  the  Sophy  (act  iii.  sc.  4) and  on  the  assertion  of  Sir  Toby  to  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  that  Viola  had  been  “fencer  to  the  Sophy.”  (Act  iii.  sc.  4.)  Now 
it  appears  from  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  “ in  1613,  Sir  Anthony  Shirley  published  his 
travels  into  Persia;  with  his  dangers  and  distresses,  and  his  strange  and  unex- 
pected deliverances ;”  that  “Sir  Robert  Shirley,  the  brother  of  Sir  Anthony,  ar- 
rived in  October,  1611,  as  Ambassador  from  the  Sophy;  briuging  with  him  a 

* Ho«A  Chronicle,  1001.  I*  "S’  printed  by  Barker,  the  King’s  Printer,  the  same  year. 

t Supplemental  Apology,  p.  413,  444. 
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Persian  Princess,  as  his  wife;”  that  “he  remained  here,  through  the  whole  of 
the  year  161-2,  at  an  expense  to  King  James  of  four  pounds  a day,”  and  that  “ he 
departed  in  January,  1013.” 

These  intimations  induced  Mr.  Chalmers  to  infer,  “ that  Twelfth  Night  was 
written  in  1613,  while  these  various  objects  were  in  the  eye,  or  in  the  recollection, 
of  the  public;  ” a conclusion  which  we  see  no  reason  to  dispute. 

The  dramatic  career  of  our  immortal  poet  could  not  he  closed  with  a production, 
in  its  kind,  more  exquisitely  finished,  than  the  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night.  The 
serious  and  the  humorous  scenes  are  alike  excellent;  the  former 

“ give  a very  echo  to  the  seat 

\V  here  Jove  is  thron'd,**  Act  ii.  sc,  4. 

and  arc  tinted  with  those  romantic  hues,  which  impart  to  passion  the  fascinations 
of  fancy,  and  which  stamp  the  poetry  of  ShaksjM*aro  with  a character  so  trans- 
cendency his  ow  n,  so  sweetly  w ild,  so  tenderly  imaginative.  Of  this  description 
are  the  loves  of  Viola  and  Orsino,  which,  though  involving  a few  improbabilities 
of  incident,  are  told  in  a manner  so  true  to  nature,  and  in  a strain  of  such  melan- 
choly enthusiasm,  as  instantly  put  to  (light  all  petty  objections,  and  leave  the 
mind  rapt  in  a dream  of  the  most  delicious  sadness.  The  fourth  scene  of  the  se- 
cond act  more  particularly  breathes  the  blended  emotions  of  love,  of  hope,  and  of 
despair,  opening  with  a highly  interesting  description  of  the  soothing  effects  of 
music,  in  allaying  the  pangs  of  unrequited  affection,  and  in  w hich  the  attachment 
of  Shakspeare  to  the  simple  melodies  of  the  olden  time  is  strongly  and  beautifully 
expressed. 

From  the. same  source  which  lias  given  birth  to  this  delightful  portion  of  the 
drama,  appears  to  spring  a large  share  of  that  rich  and  frolic  humour  which  dis- 
tinguishes its  gayer  incidents.  The  delusion  of  Mai v olio,  in  supposing  himself 
the  object  of  Olivia’s  desires,  and  the  ludicrous  pretensions  of  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek  to  (he  same  lady,  fostered  as  they  are  by  the  comic  manoeuvres  of  the  con- 
vivial Sir  Toby,  and  the  keen-witted  Maria,  furnish,  together  with  the  professional 
drollery  of  Feste  the  jester,  an  ever-varying  fund  of  pleasantry  and  mirth ; scenes 
in  which  wit  and  raillery  are  finely  blended  with  touches  of  original  character,  and 
strokes  of  poignant  satire. 

To  these  thirty-five  genuine  plays,*  as  they  may  be  termed,  a large  number, 


* Of  these,  twenty  were  published  in  4to  (including  Pericles,  and  omitting  Titus  Androuicuft),  and  the 
rest  in  the  find  folio,  1623.  On  this,  the  earliest  complete  collection  of  our  author’s  plays,  Mr.  Steevens 
ha*  given  us,  with  the  wit  and  humour  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  him,  the  following  interesting  jett 
tf esprit: — 

u Of  all  volames,  those  of  popular  entertainment  are  soonest  injured.  It  would  be  d.lficult  to  name 
four  folios  that  are  oftener  found  iu  dirty  ami  mutilated  condition,  than  this  first  assemblage  of  Shak- 
nneare’s  plays — God’s  Revenge  against  Murder — The  Gentleman’s  Recreniioi. — and  Johnsou’s  Lives  of  dm 
Highwaymen. 

“ Though  Shakspeare  was  not,  like  Fox  the  Martyrolozist,  deposited  in  churches,  to  be  thumbed  by  the 
congregation,  be  generally  took  post  on  our  hall  tables  ; and  that  a mujlitude  of  his  pages  have  * their  effort 
of  gravy,’  may  be  imputed  to  the  various  eatables  set  out  every  morning  on  the  same  boards.  It  should 
seem  that  most  of  his  readers  were  so  chary  of  their  time,  tlmt  (like  Pistol,  who  gnaws  his  leek  and  .swears 
all  the  while)  they  fed  and  studied  at  the  same  instant-  1 have  repeatedly  met  with  thin  flukes  of  pie-crust 
between  the  leaves  of  our  author.  These  unctuous  fragments,  remaining  long  in  close  confinement,  com- 
municated their  grease  to  several  pages  deep  on  each  side  of  them. — It  w easy  enough  to  eoneeive  how 
such  accidents  might  happen ; — how  aunt  Bridget’s  mastication  might  be  disordered  at  the  sudden  eniry 
of  the  Ghost  into  the  Queen’s  closet,  and  how  the  half-chewed  morsel  dropped  out  of  the  gaping  Squire’s 
mouth,  when  the  visionary  Baii^io  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  Macbeth.  Mill,  it  is  no  small  culogium  on 
Shakspeare,  that  his  claims  were  more  forcible  than  those  of  hunger. — Most  of  the  first  folios  now  extant, 
are  known  to  have  belonged  to  ancient  families  resident  in  the  country. 

M Since  our  breakfasts  have  become  less  gross,  our  favourite  author*  have  escaped  with  fewer  injuries  ; 
not  that  (as  a very  uice  friend  of  mine  observe*)  tliose  who  read  with  a coflee-cup  iu  their  bauds,  are  to  bo 
numbered  among  the  contributors  to  bibliothecnl  purity. 

M I claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  commentator  on  Shakspeare  who  strove,  with  becoming  seriousness, 
to  account  for  the  frequent  stains  that  disgrace  the  earliest  folio  edition  of  his  plays,  which  is  now  become 
the  most  expensive  single  book  in  our  language  ; for  what  other  English  volume  without  [dales,  and  printed 
aiuce  the  year  1600,  is  known  to  have  sold,  more  than  once,  for  thirty-five  pounds  fourteen  shiliiugs  . ’ 

Since  this  note  was  written,  a copy  of  the  first  folio  Imi  produced  the  enormous  price  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  See  Koxburghe  Catalogue,  p.  1 12  No.  3786. 
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when  we  consider  that  the  life  of  their  author  extended  very  little  beyond  half  a 
century,  interest  and  unauthorised  rumour  ha\e  added  a Ions  list  of  spurious  pro- 
ductions. Among  these,  we  have  assigned  our  reasons  for  placing  what  has  been 
commonly  called  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  which,  in  Hens- 
lowe's  catalogue  of  plays  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre,  is  simply  designated  by 
the  title  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  In  the  same  catalogue,  also,  is  to  be  found  Titus 
Andronicus,  which,  though  printed  like  Henry  in  the  first  folio,  has,  if  possible, 
still  fewer  pretensions  to  authenticity,  having  been  clearly  ascertained  by  the  com- 
mentators, both  from  external  and  internal  evidence,  to  possess  no  claim  to  such 
distinction,  and  to  hold  no  atlinity  with  the  undisputed  works  of  Shakspeare. 

In  a new  edition  of  the  Supplement,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Malone  published  in 
1780,  it  is  our  recommendation  that  these  two  pieces  be  inserted,  as  proper  com- 
panions for  Locrine,  Sir  John  Oldcaslle,  Lord  Cromwell,  The  London  Prodigal, 
The  Puritan,  and  A Yorkshire  Tragedy.  Of  these  wretched  dramas,  it  has  been 
now  positively  proved,  through  the  medium  of  the  Henslowe  Pa|iers,  “that  the 
name  of  Shakspeare,  which  is  printed  at  length  in  the  title-pages  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  1000,  and  The  London  Prodigal,  1005,  was  affixed  to  those  pieces  by 
a knavish  bookseller,  without  any  foundation,”  the  following  entry  occurring_  in 
the  manuscript,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1599: — “Received  by  ine  Thomas  Down- 
ton,  of  Philip  Henslowe,  to  pay  Mr.  Monday,  Mr.  Drayton,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  llath- 
way,  for  “The  first  part  of  the  Lyfe  of  Sir  Jhon  Ouldcastell,”  and  in  earnest  of 
“ the  Second  Pte,"for  the  use  of  the  company,  ten  pound,  I say  received  10lb.” 

Mot  content  w ith  this  ample  addition,  w Inch  first  appeared  in  the  folio  of  16G4, 
the  public  has  been  further  imposed  u|>on  by  another  illegitimate  gioup,  princi- 
pally derived  from  a blind  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  catalogues  and  the  fabri- 
cation of  booksellers.  From  these  sources,  and  from  the  authority  of  a volume 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  lettered  on  the  back, 
Shakspeare,  Vol.  I.,  the  subsequent  enumeration  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Stee- 
vens,  viz. : — 1.  The  Arraignment  of  Paris;  *2.  The  Birth  of  Merlin  ; 3.  Edward  III.; 
4.  F'air  Emm;  5.  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton;  and  6.  Mucedorus;  to  which 
may  be  added,  from  Warburton’s  Collection  of  Old  Dramas,  where  they  are  said 
to  have  been  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers’  Company  as  written  by  Shak- 
speare. 7.  Duke  Humphrey,  a Tragedy;  and  8.  The  History  of  King  Stephen, 
both  registered,  June  29,  1660.  * George  Peele,  it  appears,  was  the  author  or 
The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  and  a writer,  who  signs  himself  T.  B.,  of  The  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton,  while  the  ascription  of  the  plays,  once  in  Warburton's  libra- 
ry, was  probably  owing,  at  that  distance  of  time,  either  to  the  ignorance,  credulit  v, 
or  fraud,  of  some  heedless  or  mercenary  trader. 

To  enter  into  any  critical  discussion  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  these  pieces, 
would  be  an  utter  abuse  of  time,  We  do  not  believe  that,  either  in  the  play  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  or  Titus  Andronicus,  twenty  lines  can  be  found  of  Shakspeare* s 
composition  ; and,  in  the  residue  of  this  first  group,  consisting  of  six  more,  we 
decidedly  think  not  so  many.  In  the  second,  including  also  eight  dramas,  the 
only  production  now  extant,  of  any  worth,  is  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton, 
which  contains  a few  pleasing  and  interesting  passages  expressed  with  ease  and 
simplicity. 

We  have  still  to  notice  some  vague  reports  relative  to  our  poet’s  occasional 
junction  with  his  contemporaries  in  dramatic  composition  : thus,  we  an:  told, 
that  he  assisted  Ben  Jonson  in  his  j-Sejanus  ; Davenport,  in  his  Henry  the  First,? 
and  Fletcher,  in  his  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  § Of  these  traditional  stories,  the 
first  has  been  very  deservedly  given  up,  as  “entirely  out  of  the  question;”  ** 

• Set*  Gentleman'*  Mazarine,  vol.  lxxxv.  p.  219. 

* Capell'8  school  of  Shakapenre.  vol.  iii  p 479.  See  also  G.fFord’s  Ben  Jonnon,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixx. 

t GcMkm&ir-i  Mainline,  vol.  Ixxxv.  p.  *219. 

O.i  the  authority  of  the  title  of  the  first  quarto,  printed  in  1634,  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Shukspearc. 

**  For  proof  of  llii*,  see  Gifford’*  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  lxx.  note. 
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the  second  rests  merely  on  the  unsupported  assertion  of  a Stationers’  Register,  * 
and  the  third,  though  more  express  and  distinct,  lias  been  completely  refuted  by 
Colman  and,  Stcevens.  ■{■  Indeed,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  was  not  written  until  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare.£ 

From  what  has  been  said,  under  each  article  of  the  preceding  chronology,  per- 
haps no  very  inadequate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Dramatic  Character  of  our 
poet ; but,  it  will  be  expected  here,  and  it  is  indeed  essential  to  a just  and  facile 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  that  a summary  or  condensed  view  of  this  character 
be  attempted,  in  order,  by  collecting  the  scattered  rays  into  a focus,  to  throw  upon 
it  a due  degree  of  brilliancy  and  strength. 

With  the  view  o(  ascertaining  the  peculiar  Genius  of  his  Drama,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  attend  to  a distinction,  which  has  been  very  correctly  and  lumi- 
nously laid  down  by  some  late  German  critics,  particularly  by  Herder  and  Schle- 
gel,  who  oppose  the  modern  to  the  ancient  drama,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Gothic  or  roman'ic,  assimilating  the  antique  or  classical  theatre  to  a group  in 
sculpture,  and  the  Gothic  or  romantic  to  an  extensive  picture,  separation  being  the 
essence  of  the  former,  and  combination  of  the  latter;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  drama  is  plastic,  and  that  of  the  English  picturesque. 

In  fact,  the  Romantic  Drama  is  the  result  of  that  great  change  which  took 
place  in  society  on  the  extinction  of  tho  western  empire,  when  the  blended  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  and  Chivalry,  operating  on  the  stern  virtues  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  gave  birth  to  a spirit  of  seriousness  and  sentiment,  of  love  and  honour,  of 
enterprise  and  adventure,  which  led  to  a constant  aspiration  after  the  great,  the 
wonderful,  the  wild,  and,  by  mingling  the  melancholy  of  a sublime  religion  with 
an  enthusiastic  homage  for  female  worth,  threw  an  anxious  but  unparalleled  inte- 
rest over  all  the  relations  of  existence,  and  all  the  products  of  intellectual  elfort. 

The  effect  of  this  combination  on  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  that  of  the  immediately  subsequent  centuries,  in  impressing  it  with  an 
awful  and  mysterious  character,  has  been  beautifully  sketched  by  Schlegcl,  par- 
ticularly where,  as  in  the  following  passage,  ho  accounts  for  the  solemn  and  con- 
templative cast  of  its  structure,  by  tracing  its  dependency  on  the  genius  of  our  faith. 

“Anion*  the  Greeks,”  be  observes,  “human  nature  was  in  itself  all-sulfirient ; they  were 
conscious  of  no  wants,  ami  aspired  at  no  higher  perfection  than  that  which  they  could  actually 
attain  by  the  exercise  or  their  own  faculties.  IVe,  however,  arc  taught  by  superior  wisdom  that 
man,  through  a high  offence,  forfeited  the.  place  for  which  he  was  originally  destined;  and  that 
the  whole  object  of  his  earthly  existence  is  to  slrive  to  regain  that  situation,  which,  if  left  to  his 
own  strength,  he  could  never  accomplish.  The  religion  of  the  senses  had  only  in  view  the  pos- 
session of  outward  and  perishable  blessings ; ami  immortality,  in  so  far  ns  it  was  believed,  ap- 
peared in  an  obscure  distance  tike  a shadow,  a faint  dream  of  this  bright  and  vivid  futurity.  The 
very  reverse  of  all  ibis  is  (he  case  with  the  Christian  ; every  thing  finite  and  mortal  is  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  infinity ; life  has  become  shadow  and  darkness  and  the  first  dawning  of  our 
real  existence  opens  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  Such  a religion  must  waken  the  foreboding, 
which  slumbers  in  every  feeling  heart,  to  the  most  thorough  consciousness,  that  the  happiness 
after  which  we  strive  we  ran  never  here  attain;  that  no  external  object  can  ever  entirely  fill  our 
souls ; and  that  every  mortal  enjoyment  is  bid  a fleeting  and  momentary  dereplion.  When  tbe 
soul,  resting  as  it  were  under  the  w illows  of  exile,  breathes  out  its  longing  for  its  distant  home, 
the  prevailing  character  of  its  songs  must  be  melancholy.  Henrc  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  was 
the  poetry  of  enjoyment,  and  ours  is  that  of  desire : the  former  has  its  foundation  in  the  scene 
which  is  present,  while  the  latter  hovers  betwixt  recollection  and  hope.  Let  inc  not  be  understood 

* See  Gent.  Magaiine,  vol  ixxav.  p.  219,  and  fiio-rnpbin  Dramatiea,  1782,  voi.  i.  p.  118,  article 
Davenport. 

-f  ( olniau'i*  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  voi,  i,  p.  119. 

I 11  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,”  observes  Stcevens,  u could  not  have  been  composed  till  after  1611,  nor 
perhaps  antecedent  to  the  deaths  of  Beaumont  amt  our  author,  when  assistance  and  composition  reused, 
and  the  poet,  who  resembled  the  latter  most,  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  success  During  the  life  of  Beau- 
mont,  which  com-hided  in  1615.  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  tbnt  Fletcher  would  have  deserted  him,  to 
w rite  in  concert  with  any  other  drnmatisl.  Shnkspenre  survived  Beaumont  only  by  one  year,  nntl,  during 
that  time,  is  known  to  have  lived  io  Warwickshire,  hevotid  the  reach  of  Fletcher,  who  continued  to  reside 
in  London  till  he  fell  n sacrifice  to  the  plague  iu.1625.” 


as  * 
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to  affirm  that  every  thing  flows  in  one  strain  of  wailing  anil  complaint,  ami  that  the  voice  of 
mcianchol;  must  always  be  loudly  heard.  As  the  austerity  of  tragedy  was  not  incompatible  with 
the  joyous  views  ol  the  Greeks,  so  the  romantic  poetry  can  assume  every  lone,  even  that  of  the 
most  lively  gladness ; but  still  it  will  always,  in  some  shape  or  other,  bear  traces  of  the  source  from 
which  it  originated.  The  feeling  of  the  moderns  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  intense,  their  fancy 
more  incorporeal,  and  their  thoughts  more  contemplative.”  * 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  this  reference  to  futurity,  this  apprehension  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  death,  which  chills  the  blood  with  awful  emotion,  and 
mingles  fear  even  with  the  energies  of  hope,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
serious  drama  of  Shakspcare ? In  what  poet,  for  instance,  shall  we  find  the  ter- 
rors of  dissolution  painted  with  such  appalling  strength  ? where  nature  recoiling 
with  such  involuntary  horror  from  the  thoughts  of  extinction?  and  where  those 
Mended  feelings  which,  on  the  eve  of  our  departure,  even  agitate  the  good,  ere  the 
forms  of  earthly  love  sink  into  night,  and  a world  unknow  n receives  the  disembo- 
died spirit  ? Need  we  point  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  to  Hamlet,  to  Measure  for  Measure, 
to  Macbeth,  and  to  many  others,  for  proofs  of  this  continual  appeal  to  life  beyond 
the  grave,  this  perpetual  effort  to  unite,  with  influential  power,  these  two  states 
of  our  existence,  certainly  one  of  ttie  most  striking  distinctions  which  separate  the 
romantic  from  the  antique  style  of  dramatic  fiction,  and  in  which,  as  in  every  other 
feature  of  this  species  of  poetry,  Shakspeare  was  the  first  who,  in  our  own  or  any 
other  country,  exhibited  such  unrivalled  excellence,  as  to  constitute  him,  in  every 
just  sense  of  the  term,  the  founder  of  this  species  of  the  drama. 

For  have  we  not,  in  his  productions,  the  noblest  model  of  that  comprehensive 
form  which,  including  under  one  view  all  the  varieties  and  vicissitudes  of  human 
being,  presents  us  with  a picture  in  which  not  only  the  virtues  and  the  vires,  but 
the  follies  and  the  frailties,  the  levities  and  the  mirth  of  man,  are  harmonised  and 
blended  into  a perfect  whole,  connected  too,  and  that  intimately,  with  a vast  range 
of  surrounding  circumstances  which,  both  in  the  foreground  and  in  the  distance, 
are  so  managed,  as,  by  the  illusory  aid  of  tinting,  grouping,  and  shadowing,  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  a greatand  determinaieeffeel.  To  evince  the  superiority 
of  this  mode  of  composition  over  tiiat  which  prevailed  on  the  Grecian  stage,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  reflect,  that  the  concatenated  scries  of  events  which  is  unfolded, 
with  so  much  unity  of  design,  in  the  single  drama  of  Macbeth,  could  only  he  re- 
presented, on  the  simple  and  confined  plan  of  the  school  of  Athens,  by  a trilogy, 
or  succession  of  distinct  tragedies  I Can  a system,  thus  necessarily  broken  inio 
insulated  parts,  be  put  into  competition  with  the  ricli  and  full  evolution  of  the  ro- 
mantic or  Shakspearean  drama? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  tiiat  the  romantic  orpicturesque  drama  should  lie  judged 
by  laws  and  regulations  of  its  own;  that  i(  is  a distinct  order  of  art,  displaying 
great  originality  and  invention,  and  a much  more  perfect  and  profound  view  of 
human  life  and  its  dependencies,  than  any  anterior  effort  in  the  same  department 
of  literature;  and  as  all  the  productions  of  our  poet  are  exclusively  referable 
to  this  order,  of  which  he  is,  without  dispute,  the  greatest  master,  a brief  en- 
quiry into  the  Condi ct  of  his  Drama  cannot  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  (lie 
subject. 

Of  the  three  unities,  upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  French 
critics,  Shakspcare  has  in  general,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  judiciously,  rejected 
two.  One  of  these,  the  unity  of  place,  was,  indeed,  indissolubly  connected  with 
ttie  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  ; for  as  the  chorus  was  continually  on  their  stage,  no 
curtain  could  be  dropped,  nor  was  any  change  of  scene  therefore  possible;  but  the 
unity  of  time  was  most  assuredly  neither  rigidly  observed  by  them,  nor  did  it 
constitute  any  essential  part  of  their  system ; on  the  contrary,  Aristotle,  after 
remarking,  “ that  the  dramatic  fable  should  have  such  a length  that  the  con- 
nexion of  the  circumstances  may  easily  he  remembered,”  immediately  afterwards 
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declares  of  this  very  length,  that  “ as  far  as  regards  the  time  of  the  performance 
and  the  spectators,  it  has  no  relation  to  the  poetic  art,”  and  that  “ as  to  the  na- 
tural boundary  of  tin;  action,  the  greater  it  is  the  better,  provided  it  be  perspi- 
cuous.” * In  fact,  as  to  unity  of  place,  no  rule  was  required,  this  limitation,  as 
we  have  seen,  being  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  defective  and  insulated  con- 
struction of  their  dramatic  fable  ; and  as  to  unity  of  time,  the  observation  which 
we  lone  just  quoted  from  Aristotle  is  deciafre,  the  circumstances  attending  both 
these  supposed  laws  being  such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Twining, 
who,  commenting  on  the  Stagyrite,  observes,  that  “ with  respect  to  the  strict 
unities  of  time  and  place,  no  such  rules  were  imposed  on  the  Greek  poets  by  the 
critics,  or  by  themselves;  nor  are  imposed  on  any  poet,  either  by  the  nature,  or 
the  end,  of  the  dramatic  imitation  itself;”  and  wre  may  add,  that,  in  as  far  as  both 
have  been  simultaneously  reduced  to  practice,  either  by  the  Greeks  themselves, 
or  by  their  still  more  scrupulous  imitators  the  French,  have  interest  and  proba- 
bility been  proportionably  sacrificed. 

Whether  Shakspeare,  therefore,  acting  solely  from  his  own  judgment,  rejected, 
or,  guided  merely  by  the  usage  of  his  day,  overlooked  these  unities,  a great  point 
was  gained  for  all  the  lovers  of  nature  and  verisimilitude.  For,  omitting  regula- 
tions which,  though  generally  or  partially  observed  by  the  ancients,  were  either 
altogether  arbitrary,  or  only  locally  necessary,  he  has  adopted  two,  of  which  it  may 
be  said,  that  neither  time,  circumstance,  nor  opinion,  can  diminish  the  utility. 
To  unity  of  action,  the  indispensable  requisite  of  every  well-constituted  fable,  he 
has  added,  what  in  him  is  found  more  perfect  than  in  any  other  writer,  unity  of 
feeling,  as  applicable  not  only  to  individual  character,  but  to  the  prevailing  tone 
and  influence  of  each  play.  Thus,  while  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  former  is, 
in  a few  instances,  broken  in  upon,  by  the  admission  of  extraneous  personages  or 
occurrences,  in  no  respect  is  the  latter,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  his  pro- 
ductions, forgotten  or  violated. 

It  is  to  this  sedulous  attention  in  the  preservation  of  unity  of  feeling,  that  Shak- 
speare owes  much  of  his  fascination  and  powers  of  impression  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  his  audience.  It  has  been  duly  panegyrised  by  the  critics  with  respect 
to  his  delineation  of  character;  but  as  referable  to  the  expression  and  effect  of  an 
entire  drama,  it  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more 
distinct  than  the  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades  every  portion  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  Macbeth,  and  how  consistently  is  this  tone  preserved  throughout  each ! 
Through  the  first,  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  breathe  the  freshness  and  the 
fragrance  of  youth  and  spring,  their  sweetness,  their  innocencv,  and  alas!  their 
transiency;  while  in  the  second,  a tempest  of  more  than  midnight  horror,  and 
the  still  more  turbulent  strife  of  human  vice  and  passion,  howl  for  ever  in  our 
earsl  Again,  how  delightful  is  the  tender  and  philosophic  melancholy,  which 
steals  upon  us  in  every  scene  of  As  You  Like  It,  and  how  contrasted  with  the 
bustle  and  vivacity  , the  light  and  effervescent  wit  which  animate,  and  sparkle  in, 
the  dialogue  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing!  — We  consider  this  unity,  by  which 
the  separate  parts  of  a drama  are  rendered  so  strictly  subservient  to  a single  and 
a common  object,  namely,  the  production  of  a combined  and  uniform  impression, 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
mind  of  Shakspeare. 

This  excellence  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  his 
drama  is  perhaps  so  prominent,  as  that  mixture  of  seriousness  and  mirth,  of  comic 
and  tragic  elfect,  which  springs  from  the  very  structure  itself  of  the  romantic 
drama.  Hut  this  interchange  of  emotion  serves  only  to  place  the  intention  of  the 
poet,  and  the  fulness  of  his  success,  more  completely  in  our  view;  for  he  has  almost 
always  contrived,  that  the  ludicrous  personages  of  liis  play  should  give  essential  aid 
to  the  pro  determined  effect  of  the  composition  as  a whole;  and  this  co-operaiion 
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is  even  most  apparent,  where  the  impression  intended  to  lie  excited  is  the  most 
tragic  : thus  the  anguish  which  lacerates  the  liosom  of  Lear,  when  deserted  by  his 
children,  and  driven  forth  amid  the  horrors  of  the  tempest,  is  augmented  almost 
to  madness  by  the  sarcastic  drollery  of  the  fool;  developed,  indeed,  with  an 
energy  and  strength  which  no  other  expedient  could  have  accomplished. 

These  contrasts,  which  are,  in  fact,  of  the  very  essence  of  the  romantic 
drama,  as  requiring  richer  and  more  varied  accompaniments  than  the  antique 
species,  form,  in  their  whole  spirit  and  effect,  a sufficient  apology,  were  one  in 
the  least  necessary,  for  the  tragi-comic  texture  of  our  author's  principal  pro- 
ductions. 

By  embracing  in  one  view  the  whole  of  the  checkered  scene  of  human  exis- 
tence, its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  perpetually  shifting  circumstances  and  relations, 
and  by  blending  these  into  one  harmonious  picture,  Shakspearc  has  achieved  a 
work  to  which  the  ancient  world  had  nothing  similar,  and  which,  of  all  the 
efforts  of  human  genius,  demands  perhaps  the  widest  and  profoundesl  exertion  of 
intellect.  It  demands  a knowledge  of  a man,  both  as:  genus  and  a species;  of  man, 
as  acting  from  himself,  and  of  man  in  society  under  all  its  aspects  and  revolutions 
it  demands  a knowledge  of  what  has  influenced  and  modilied  his  character  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  record  ; and,  above  all,  it  demands  a conversancy  of  the  most 
intimate  kind  with  his  constitution,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious;  so  that  in 
detaching  a portion  of  history  for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  composition,  the  philo- 
sopher shall  be  as  discernible  in  the  execution  as  the  poet. 

It  is  this  depth  ami  comprehension  of  design  in  the  conductor  hisdrama.  this 
amplitude  of  “ a mind  reflecting  ages  past  which,  while  it  has  rendered  Sliak- 
speare  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  intelligent  student  of  nature,  has  occasioned 
him  to  be  so  often  and  so  grossly  misinterpreted  by  the  narrow  critic  and  the 
careless  reader. 

To  these  brief  remarks  on  the  Genius  and  Conduct,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
a few  observations  on  the  Characters,  the  Passions,  the  Comic  Painting,  and  the 
Imaginative  Powers,  of  his  drama. 

“ To  give  a stage, 

Ample,  and  true  with  life, — voice,  action,  age, 

To  story  coldly  told — 

To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  hearse, 

To  enliven  their  pale  trunks,” 

and  to  make  us 

M Joy  in  their  joy,  and  tremble  at  their  rage," 

Is,  indeed,  a task  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and  difliculty,  but  one  in  which  our 
poet  has  succeeded  with  a felicity  altogether  unparalleled.  His  characters  live 
and  breathe  before  us ; we  perceive  not  only  what  they  say  and  do,  but  what 
they  feel  and  think;  and  we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  like  some  magician  of 
old,  he  possessed  the  art  of  transfusing  himself  into  the  frame,  and  of  speaking 
through  the  organs,  of  I host;  whom  he  wished  to  represent;  so  exactly  has  he 
drawn,  without  deviation  from  the  general  laws  and  broad  tract  of  life,  each  class 
and  condition  of  mankind. 

Whether  he  delineate  the  possessor  of  a throne,  or  the  tenant  of  a cottage;  the 
warrior  in  battle,  or  the  statesman  in  debate;  youth  iu  its  fervour,  or  old  age  in 
its  repose;  guilt  iu  agony,  or  innocence  in  peace;  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  or 
the  victims  of  despair;  we  behold  each  character  developing  itself,  not  through 
the  medium  of  self-description,  but,  as  in  actual  experience,  through  the  influence 
and  progression  of  events,  and  through  the  re-action  of  surrounding  agents. 

This  expression,  nml  the  verses  which  open  some  of  the  leading  subjects  of  this  summary,  ttre  token 
from  n poem  “tin  worth.  Master  Sliakspeare.  ’*  supposed  to  have  been  the  com[Ktsition  of  Jnsper  Msjtio, 
hut  which  Mr  Uodwin,  if  we  recollect  aright,  for  tne  hook  is  not  before  ns,  is  desirous  of  attributing,  on 
account  of  its  singular  excellence,  to  the  pen  of  Milton. — See  his  Lives  of  E.  and  J.  Philips,  4to. 
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Thus,  from  the  mutual  working  of  conflicting  interests  anil  emotions,  from  their 
various  powers  of  coalescence  and  repulsion,  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  are, 
like  those  in  real  life,  evolved  with  an  energy  and  strength,  with  a freedom  and 
boldness  of  outline  which  will,  probably  forever,  stamp  them  with  the  seal  of 
unapproachable  excellence. 

Nor  is  he  less  distinguished  for  an  illimitable  sway  over  the  Passions: — 

“ To  move 

A chilling  pity — 

To  strike  both  joy  anti  ire ; — 

To  steer  the  affections;  and  l»y  heavenly  fire 
Mould  us  anew, — 

Vet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 
Take  pleasure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 
Both  weep  and  smile” — 

are  some  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  dramatic  poet,  and  more  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  Shakspeare  than  of  any  other  w riter.  The  birth  and  progress  of  the 
numerous  passions  which  awaken  pity  and  terror,  he  has  unfolded,  indeed,  with 
such  minute  fidelity  to  nature,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  as  Madame  De  Stat'd  has 
observed,  to  sympathise  thoroughly  with  Shakspearc’s  suflerers,  without  tasting 
also  of  the  bitter  experience  of  real  life. 

The  pathos  of  Shakspeare  is  either  simple  or  figurative,  in  aceordancy  w ith  the 
character,  and  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  ofthc  feeling,  from  which  it  emanates. 
The  sigh  of  suffering  merit,  or  the  pang  of  unrequited  love,  affects  us  most  w hen 
clothed  in  the  language  of  perfect  simplicity ; hut  the  energy,  the  paroxysm  of 
extreme  sorrow5,  naturally  hursts  into  figurativ  e language,  nay  often  demands  that 
very  play  of  imagery  and  words,  for  which  our  hard  has  been  ignorantly  con- 
demned, but  which,  like  laughter  amid  the  horrors  of  madness,  can  alone  impress 
us  with  an  adequately  keen  sense  of  the  overwhelming  agony  of  the  soul.  Of  these 
two  modes  of  exciting  pity,  we  possess  very  striking  examples  in  the  sulferings  of 
Katherine  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  the  parental  afllietions  of  Constance  in 
King  John. 

The  excitement,  indeed,  of  unallaved  pity  must  necessarily  either  be  very  short, 
or  very  painful,  and  it  has  therefore  been  the  endeavour  of  our  dramatist,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  fine  old  bard  just  quoted, 

41  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 

Take  pleasure  in  their  pain;  ” 

and  this  lie  has  effected,  and  often  w ith  great  skill  and  judgment,  hv  a transient 
intermixture  of  playful  fancy  or  comic  allusion,  of  which,  instances  w ithout  num- 
ber are  to  be  found  dispersed  throughout  his  plays. 

Yet  great  as  we  acknowledge  the  influence  of  Shakspeare  to  have  been,  in 
eliciting  Hie  tears  of  pity  and  compassion,  he  lias  surpassed,  not  only  others  but 
himself,  in  the  pow'er  and  extent  of  his  dominion  over  the  sources  and  operation 
of  terror.  “It  may  he  said  of  crimes  painted  by  Shakspeare,"  remarks  an  ac- 
complished critic,  “as  the  Bible  says  of  Death,  that  he  is  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors;” " an  assertion  fully  warranted  by  an  appeal  to  Richard,  to  Lear,  to  Hamlet, 
to  Macbeth,  where  this  soul-harrowing  emotion,  as  derived  from  natural  or  su- 
pernatural causes,  from  remorseless  cruelty,  from  phrenzy-strickcn  sorrow,  from 
conscious  guilt  or  withering  fear,  is  depicted  with  an  energy  so  awful  and  ap- 
palling as  to  blanch  the  cheek  and  chill  the  blood  of  every  intellectual  being. 
More  especially  do  we  pursue  his  creations  with  trembling  hope  and  breathless 
apprehension,  when  he  traces  the  wanderings  of  despair,  when  lie  presents  to  our 
view  that  “shipwreck  of  moral  nature,"  in  which  “the  storm  of  life  surpasses  its 
strength.”  f 

• “The  Influence  of  I.itcraturo  upon  Society,  ” l>j  Madame  ?)c  Slael-HoUleiu,  vul.  i.  p.  291.  Trans- 
lation, 2d.  edit.  1812 

t Ibid  p.  305 
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The  scenes  which  are  necessarily  required  for  the  development  of  villany  and 
its  artilires,  must,  of  course,  disclose  many  deeds  ofatrocily  and  vice,  from  which 
the  unpolluted  mind  recoils  with  shuddering  astonishment;  but  vividly,  and  justly 
too,  as  these  have  been  portrayed  by  our  poet,  in  all  their  native  deformity,  he 
has,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  so  managed  the. exhibition,  that,  unless 
to  very  feeble  minds,  the  impression  never  becomes  too  painful  to  be  borne. 
Some  qualifying  property  in  the  head  or  heart  of  the  offender,  or  some  repost; 
from  the  intervention  of  more  amiable  or  more  cheerful  characters,  occurs  to 
subdue  to  its  proper  tone  w hat  would  otherwise  amount  to  torture.  Thus  the 
disgust  which  would  lie  apt  to  arise  from  contemplating  the  gigantic  iniquity  of 
Richard  the  Third,  is  corrected  by  an  almost  involuntary  admiration  of  his  in- 
tellectual vigour;  and  the  merciless  revenge  ofShylock,  being  perpetually  broken 
in  upon  by  the  alleviating  harmonics  of  love  and  pity  in  the  characters  of  those 
w ho  surround  him,  passes  not  beyond  the  due  limits  of  tragic  emotion. 

The  inimitable  felicity,  indeed,  with  which  Shaks|>eare  has  intermingled  the 
finest  chords  of  pity  and  of  terror,  such  as  we  listen  to,  w ith  unsated  rapture  in 
his  Romeo,  his  Lear,  and  his  Othello,  has  been  a subject  of  eulogium  to  thousands, 
but  never  can  it  meet,  from  mortal  tongue,  with  praise  of  corresponding  worth. 
For  who  shall  paint  the  beauty  of  those  transitions,  when  on  a night  of  horror 
breaks  the  first  bright  ray  of  heaven,  the  dawn  of  light  and  hope;  when,  like  the 
sounds  of  an  .Folian  harp  amid  the  pauses  ofa  tempest,  the  still  soft  voice  of  love 
succeeds  the  tumult  of  despair,  and  w hispers  to  the  troubled  spirit  accents  of 
mercy,  peace,  and  pardon '! 

It  is  perhaps  only  of  Shakspcare  that  it  can  be  said  w ith  truth,  that  his  comic 
possesses  the  same  unrivalled  merit  as  his  tragic  drama.  The  force  and  versa- 
tility of  his  painting  in  this  department,  its  richness,  its  depth,  and  its  expression, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  originality  and  fecundity  of  invention  which  it  every- 
where exhibits,  astonish,  and  almost  overwhelm  the  mind  in  its  endeavour  to 
form  an  estimate  of  powers  so  gigantic,  and  w hich  may  not  be  altogether  incom- 
mensurate with  its  scope  and  comprehensiveness.  Whether  we  consider  his  de- 
lineations of  this  kind  as  the  product  of  pure  fiction,  or  founded  on  the  costume 
of  his  age,  they  alike  delight  us  by  their  novelty  and  their  adhesion  to  nature. 
Falstafl'and  Parollesare,  in  many  respects,  as  much  the  birth  of  fancy  as  Caliban 
or  Ariel;  but  being  strictly  confined  within  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  displaying 
all  its  features  with  living  truth  and  distinctness,  the  inventive  felicity  of  their 
combination  is  apt  to  escape  us  through  our  familiarity  with  its  component  parts. 
His  Fools,  or  Clowns,  on  the  contrary,  were,  in  bis  time,  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  court  of  the  monarch,  and  the  castle  of  the  baron, 
but  in  the  ball  of  the  squire,  and  even  beneath  the  roof  of  tho  churchman  ; yet, 
from  comparing  what  history  has  recorded  of  this  motley  tribe  with  tfie  spirited 
sketches  of  our  author,  how  has  he  heightened  their  wit  and  sarcasm  ! — to  such 
a degree,  indeed,  that  they  havo  frequently  become  in  his  hands  personages  of 
poetic  growth,  wild  and  grotesque,  it  is  true,  yet  powerfully  original. 

This  pre-eminence  of  Shakspeare  in  the  characterisation  of  his  fools  probably 
led  to  their  dramatic  extinction ; for  it  must  have  been  found  very  difficult  to  sup- 
port their  tone  and  spirit  after  such  a model.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  it  has 
been  observed,  have  but  rarely  introduced  them;  Ben  Jonson  and  Massinger 
never;  and  yet  the  court-fool  had  not  ceased  to  exist  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  nor  the  domestic  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  ' 

Another  of  the  great  distinctions  w hich  have  elevated  Shakspcare  so  completely 
above  the  dramatic  class  of  poets,  is  the  splendour  and  infinity  of  his  imagination — 
...  • 

* Of  court-fools,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Douce,  that  u Muckle  John,  the  fool  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
the  successor  of  A rchee  Armstrong,  is  perhaps  the  last  regular  personage  of  the  laud."— Illustrations,  vol.  ii. 
p.  308. 

We  also  find  an  epitaph  hv  Dean  Swift,  on  Dicky  Pierce,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk’s  fool,  who  was  buried  in 
Berkeley  church-ynrd,  June  J8,  17*28,  in  the  same  ingenious  essay. 
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“ To  out-run  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 

Roll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 

Of  death  and  Lethe hy  art  to  learn 

The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 

Thera  sudden  birth — * and’  from  ‘ his'  lofty  throne, 

. Create  and  rule  a world,  and  work  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines,'’ 

was  deemed,  even  by  his  contemporaries,  the  peculiar  destiny  of  our  bard;  a 
destination  that  has  been  still  more  thoroughly  felt  and  acknowledged  by  succeed- 
ing hges,  and  by  which,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  more  legitimate  provinces 
of  the  drama,  he  has  acquired  for  his  poetry  that  stamp  of  glowing  inspiration, 
which  more  than  places  it  on  a level  with  the  daring  flights  of  Homer,  of  Dante, 
or  of  Milton;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  exclusively  belongs  to  him  an  in- 
sinuating loveliness  of  fancy  that  endears  him  to  our  feelings,  and  brings  with  it 
a recognition  of  that  visionary  happiness  which  charmed  our  earliest  youth,  w hen 
all  around  us  breathed  enchantment,  and  the  heart  alone  responded  to  the  fairy 
melodies  of  love  and  hope. 

What  contrast,  for  instance,  of  poetic  power  has  ever  exceeded  that  which  we 
experience  in  passing  from  the  my  sterious  horrors  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  from 
the  visitations  of  the  midnight  spectre,  and  the  unhallowed  rites  of  w itrhrraTt,  to 
the  sportive  revelry  of  the  tripping  elves,  and  the  exquisite  delights  of  Ariel ; from 
the  fiend-like  character  of  Iago,  from  the  soul-harrowing  distraction  of  Lear,  and 
the  unearthly  wildness  of  Edgar,  to  that  music  of  paradise  which  falls  melting  from 
the  tongue  of  Juliet  or  Miranda ! 

Were  we  to  lengthen  this  summary  by  any  dissertation  on  the  morality  of  our 
author's  drama,  it  might  justly  be  considered  as  a work  of  supererogation.  So 
completely,  indeed,  does  this,  the  most  valuable  result  or  composition,  pervade 
every  portion  of  his  dramatic  writings,  that  we  can  scarcely  open  a page  of  his 
best  plays  without  being  forcibly  struck  by  its  lessons  of  virtue  and  utility;  such 
as  are  applicable,  not  only  to  extraordinary  occasions,  but  to  the  common  business 
and  routine  of  life;  and  such  as,  while  they  must  make  every  individual  better 
acquainted  with  his  own  nature  and  conditional  destiny,  are  calculated,  beyond 
any  other  productions  of  unrevealed  wisdom,  to  improve  that  nature,  and  to  render 
that  destiny  more  happy  and  exalted. 

Still  less  it  is  pecessary  to  comment  on  the  faults  of  Shakspeare,  for  they  lie 
immediately  on  the  surface.  When  we  add,  that  some  coarsenesses  and  indeli- 
cacies which,  however,  as  they  excite  no  passion  and  flatter  no  vice,  are,  in  a 
moral  light,  not  injurious;  some  instances  of  an  injudicious  play  on  words,  and  a 
few  violations,  not  of  essential,  but  merely  of  technical,  costume,  form  their  chief 
amount,  no  little  surprise,  it  is  possible,  may  be  excited ; but  let  us  recollect,  that 
many  of  the  defects  which  prejudice  and  ignorance  have  attributed  to  Shakspeare, 
have,  on  being  duly  weighed  and  investigated,  assumed  the  character  of  positive 
excellencies.  Among  these,  for  example,  it  will  he  sufficient  to  mention  the  com- 
posite or  mixed  nature  of  his  drama,  and  his  general  neglect  of  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  features  in  the  conduct  of  his  plays  which,  though  they  have  for  a 
long  period  heaped  upon  his  head  a torrent  of  contemptuous  abuse,  are,  at  length, 
acknowledged  to  have  laid  the  foundation,  and  to  have  furnished  the  noblest  model 
of  a dramatic  literature,  in  its  principles  and  spirit  infinitely  more  profound  and 
comprehensive  than  that  w hich  has  descended  to  us  from  the  shores  of  Greece. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  narrow  and  mistaken  views  which  were  once  enter- 
tained of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare ; it  was  in  refutation  of  the  calumnies  of 
Rymer,  and  the  senseless  invective  of  Voltaire,  who  had  charged  us  with  an  ex- 
travagant admiration  of  this  barbarian,  that  Mr.  Morgan,  forty  years  ago,  stood, 
forward  the  avowed  champion,  and,  we  may  add,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defen- 
ders which  his  country  has  yet  produced,  of  England’s  calumniated  Bard. 

Speaking  of  the  magic  influence  which  our  poet  almost  invariably  exerts  over 
his  auditors,  he  remarks,  that 
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“ On  such  an  occasion,  a fellow,  like  Rymer,  waking  from  his  trance,  shall  lift  up  bis  Consta- 
ble's stall',  and  charge  this  great  Magic  ian,  this  daring  prartisrrof  arts  inhibited,  in  the  name  of 
Aristotle,  to  surrender;  whilst  Aristotle  himself,  disowning  bis  wretched  officer,  would  fall  prostrate 
at  his  feel  and  acknowledge  his  supremacy. — * O supreme  of  Dramatic  excellence!  (might  he 
say)  not  to  me  he  imputed  the  insolence  of  fools.  The  bards  of  Greece  were  confined  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  Chorus,  and  hence  they  found  themselves  constrained  to  practise,  for  the  most 
part,  (he  precision,  and  copy  the  details  of  nature.  I followed  them,  and  knew  not  that  a larger 
circle  might  he  drawn,  and  the  drama  extended  to  the  whole  reach  of  human  genius.  Convinced, 

1 see  that  a more  compendious  nature  may  be  obtained  ; a nature  of  elTects  only,  to  which  neither 
the  relations  of  place,  or  continuity  of  time,  arc  always  essential.  Nature,  condescending  to  the 
faculties  and  apprehensions  of  man,  has  drawn  through  human  life  o regular  chain  of  visible 
causes  and  cfTecls  : hjit  Poetry  delights  in  surprize,  conceals  her  steps,  seizes  at  once  upon  the 
heart,  nnd  obtains  the  sublime  of  tilings  without  lietraying  the  rounds  of  her  ascent.  True 
Poesy  is  magic,  not  nature:  an  elTcct  from  causes  hidden  or  unknown.  To  the  Magician  I 
prescribed  no  laws  ; his  law  nnd  his  power  are  one  ; his  power  is  his  law. — If  his  end  is  obtained, 
who  shall  question  his  course?  Means,  whether  apparent  or  hidden,  are  justified  in  Poesy  by 
success  ; but  then  most  perfect  and  most  admirable  when  most  concealed.* — 

" 4 Yes,’  whatever  may  be  the  neglect  of  some,  or  the  censure  of  others,  there  are  those,  who 
firmly  believe  (hat  this  wild,  this  uncultivated  Barbarian  has  not  yet  obtained  one  half  of  his  fame  ; 
and  who  trust  that  some  new  Stagyrite  will  arise,  who,  instead  of  pecking  at  the  surface  of  things, 
will  enter  into  the  inward  soul  of  his  compositions,  and  expel,  by  the  force  of  congenial  feelings, 
those  foreign  impurities  which  have  stained  and  disgraced  his  page.  And  as  to  those  spots  which 
still  remain,  they  may  perhaps  become  invisible  to  those  who  shall  seek  them  thro1  the  medium  of 
his  beauties,  instead  nr  looking  for  those  beauties,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  thro*  the  smoke  of 
some  real  or  imputed  obscurity.  When  the  hand  of  lime  shall  have  brushed  oIThis  present  Editors 
and  Commentators,  and  when  the  very  name  of  Voltaire,  and  even  the  memory  of  the  language  in 
which  he  has  written,  shall  he  no  more,  the  Apalachian  mountains,  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  plains  of  Scioln  shall  resound  with  the  accents  of  this  Barbarian.  In  his  native  tongue  he  shall 
roll  the  genuine  passions  of  nature  ; nor  shall  the  griefs  of  Lear  be  alleviated,  or  the  charms  and 
wit  of  Rosalind  be  abated  by  lime.*'  * 

Since  this  eloquently  prophetic  passage  was  written,  how  has  the  fame  of 
Shakspeare  increased!  Not  only  in  England  has  the  grow  th  of  a more  enlightened 
criticism  operated  in  his  favour,  hut  on  the  Continent  an  enthusiasm  for  his 
genius  has  been  kindled,  which,  we  may  venture  to  say,  will  never  be  extin- 
guished. In  Germany,  the  elforts  of  Herder,  of  Goethe,  of  Tieck,  and,  above  all, 
of  Augustus  William  Srhlegel,  the  “new  Stagyrite,”  as  he  may  justly  be  termed, 
the  best  critic  on,  and  the  best  translator,  of  our  author, -j-  have,  as  it  were, 
naturalised  the  poet;  and  if  in  Franco  the  labours  of  Leniercier  and  Ducis  have 
failed  to  produce  a similar  elTcct,  yet  a taste  for  Shakspeare  in  the  original  has 
been  very  powerfully  heightened  by  the  nervous  and  elegant  compositions  of  De 
Stael. 

Nor  has  Europe  alone  borne  testimony  to  the  progress  of  his  reputation ; not 
twenty  years  had  passed  over  the  glowing  predictions  of  Morgan,  when  the  first 
transatlantic  edition  of  Shakspeare  appeared  at  Philadelphia;^:  nor  is  it  too  much 
to  believe  that,  ere  another  century  elapse,  the  plains  of  Northern  America,  and 
even  the  unexplored  wilds  of  Australasia,  shall  he  as  familiar  with  the  fictions  of 
our  poet,  as  are  now'  the  vallics  of  his  native  Avon,  or  the  statelier  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

It  is,  indeed,  a most  delightful  consideration  for  every  lover  and  cultivator  of 
our  literature,  and  one  which  should  excite,  amongst  our  authors,  an  increased 
spirit  of  emulation,  that  the  language  in  which  they  write,  is  destined  to  be  that 
of  so  large  a portion  of  the  new  world;  a field  of  glory  to  which  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  will  assuredly  give  an  unperishable  permanency;  for  the  diffusion  and 
durability  of  his  fame  are  likely  to  meet  with  no  limit,  save  that  w hich  circum- 
scribes the  globe,  and  closes  the  existence  of  time. 

* E*say  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Falstaff,  n.  G9.  70,  71,  and  64,  66. 

| For  just  and  discriminative  characters  of  Schlegel  and  his  writings,  see  the  German)  of  Madame  Do 
Slnel.  and  the  Monthly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews. 

4 In  the  year  1793.  Printed  nnd  sold  by  Bioren  and  Madan. 
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CHAPTER  XI IF. 

A Brief  View  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  its  Cultivators,  during  Sliakspearc’s  Connection  with  the 

Stage. 

That  the 'master-spirit  which  Shaksprare  exhibited  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries ; that  the  great  improvements  which  he  had  made  on  the  drama  pf  Peele 
and  Marlowe,  and  their  associates,  should  excite  the  wonder  and  call  for  the 
emulation  of  his  age,  were  events  naturally  to  he  expected.  He  was  accordingly 
the  founder  of  a school  of  dramatic  art  which  continued  to  flourish  until  extinguished 
by  those  convulsions  that  destroyed  the  monarch,  and  overturned  the  government 
of  the  country, — a school  to  which  we  have  since  had  nothing  similar,  or  even 
approximating  in  excellence. 

The  fate,  however,  of  the  leader  and  his  disciples  has  been  widely  different. 
During  the  life-time  of  Shakspeare,  the  spirit  of  competition  forbade  an  open 
acknowledgment  of  his  pre-eminence,  and  those  who  had  run  the  race  of  glory 
with  him,  and  outlived  his  day,  had  influence  sufficient,  either  from  persona] 
interest,  or  the  charm  of  novelty,  to  procure  a more  frequent  representation  of 
their  own  productions,  however  inferior,  than  of  those  of  their  departed  luminary. 
But  when  the  grave  had  closed  alike  on  their  great  exemplar  and  on  themselves, 
apart,  indeed,  was  their  allotment  in  the  estimation  of  the  living;  for  while  the 
former  sprang  from  the  tomb  with  fresh  energy  and  beauty,  over  the  latter 
dropped,  comparatively,  the  mantle  of  oblivion  1 Yet,  not  for  ever! 

Though  lost,  for  a time,  in  the  effulgence  of  that  lustre  which  has  continued 
to  brighten  ever  since  its  revivescence,  they  have  nevertheless,  through  an 
intrinsic  though  more  subdued  brilliancy  of  their  own,  begun,  at  length,  to  emerge 
into  day,  and  their  demand  upon  the  justice  of  criticism,  for  their  station  and  their 
fame,  is  loud  and  imperative. 

Let  us,  therefore,  as  far  as  our  brief  limits  will  permit,  and  in  furtherance  of 
what  has  been  so  judiciously  commenced,  co-operate  in  the  endeavour  (o  appor- 
tion to  these  immediate  successors  of  our  matchless  bard,  the  honour  due  to  their 
exertions.  If  correctly  attributed,  it  cannot  be  trifling,  and  may  assist  in  forming 
a just  notion  of  the  most  valuable  period  of  our  dramatic  poesy, 
i We  shall  commence  with  those  who,  in  their  own  age,  were  deemed  the  rivals, 
and  followed,  indeed,  fast  upon  the  footsteps  of  Shakspeare,  hesitating  not  to  give 
priority  of  notice  to  the  name  of  John  Fletcher,  who,  though  hitherto  inseparably 
united  in  fame  and  publication  with  his  friend  Francis  Beaumont,  deserves,  both 
from  the  comparative  number  and  value  of  his  pieces,  a separate  and  exclusive 
consideration. 

Of  the  fifty-three  plays  which  have  been  ascribed  to  these  poetical  friends,  it 
appears  that  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  were  the  joint  productions  of  Beaumont, 
and  Fletcher;  in  still  fewer  was  he  assisted  by  Massinger,  Rowley,  and  Field,  and 
the  ample  residue,  independent  of  two  pieces  now  lost,  and  known  to  have  been 
his  sole  composition,  was  therefore  the  entire  product  of  Fletcher's  genius." 
With  this  curious  fact,  we  were  first  made  acquainted  by  Sir  Aston  Cokain, 
who,  speaking  of  the  thirty-four  plays  of  these  poets,  as  published  in  the  folio 
of  1647,  informs  us,  that 

“ Beaumont  of  those  many  writ  in  few ; 

And  Massinger  in  other  few : the  main 

Being  sole  issues  of  sweet  Fletcher’s  brain.”  f 

* Vide  Malone'*  Dry  den,  tol.  i.  pnrtii.  101. 

■J"  Verses  addressed  to  Mr.  Humphrey  Motcly,  published  in  hi*  Poems,  Epigrams,  &c.  165S. 
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In  fact,  as  Sir  Aston  has  elsewhere  told  us,*  the  hulk  of  the  collection  was 
written  after  Beaumont's  death,  which  took  place  in  1015;  the  fecundity  of 
Fletcher  being  so  great,  that  in  the  interval  between  that  event  and  his  own  de- 
cease in  1025,  he  had  produced  nearly  forty  dramas,  besides  some  which  were 
left  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  completed  by  Shirley. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ten  plays  which  issued  from  the  firm  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are,  by  no  means,  the  best  of  the  entire  series  : they  are 
Philaster, — The  Maids  Tragedy, — King  and  No  King, — The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle, — Cupid's  Revenge, — The  Coxcomb, — The  Captain, — The  Honest 
Man's  Fortune, — The  Scornful  Lady,  and  The  False  One;-{-  productions,  in 
allusion  to  which  it  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  with  no  great  injustice,  that  “if 
the  plays  of  Beaumont  were  thrown  out  of  the  collection  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  remainder  would  form  a richer  ore.”  j: 

Warrantable,  therefore,  upon  this  statement,  must  it  be  deemed,  should  we 
now  drop  the  name  of  Beaumont,  after  observing,  that  a portion  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Fletcher  may  be  attributed  to  his  friend,  and  that,  in  the  estimation 
of  Ben  Jonson  (on  this  subject  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony),  he  possessed, 
beyond  all  others  of  his  age,  a sound  and  correct  judgment.  § 

The  characteristic  of  Fletcher,  in  the  serious  department  of  his  art,  was  a pe- 
culiar mastery  in  the  delineation  of  the  softer  passions,  especially  of  love.  There 
is  a sweetly  pensive  tone  in  many  of  his  pictures  of  this  kind,  w hich  steals  upon 
the  mind  with  the  most  insinuating  charm,  producing  that  species  of  pathos  which 
soothes  while  it  gently  agitates  the  soul ; a feeling  too  sad  and  melancholy  for  the 
genius  of  comedy,  and  too  mild  and  subdued  for  that  of  tragedy,  but  admirably 
adapted  to  an  intermediate  style  of  composition,  of  which  he  has  given  us  some 
happy  instances  under  the  title  of  tragi-comedy.  It  must  he  confessed,  however, 
that  an  impression  of  feebleness  and  effeminacy,  a sickliness  of  sentiment,  and  a 
want  of  dignity  in  the  pity  which  he  endeavours  to  excite,  but  too  often  accom- 
pany his  eiTorts,  even  in  this  his  favourite  province. 

Yet  not  unfrequentty  did  Fletcher  aspire  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  the  dramatic 
muse;  to  the  terrible,  to  the  wildly  awful,  to  the  agony  of  grief.  But  here  hit 
sank  beneath  the  genius  of  Shakspeare;  in  his  endeavour  to  be  great,  there  is  a 
labour  and  contortion  which  frequently  betrays  the  struggle  to  have  been  pain- 
fully arduous;  an  impression  which  we  never  receive  from  the  drama  of  his  pre- 
decessor, who  seems  to  attain  the  highest  elevation  with  an  ease  and  spontaneity 
of  movement,  which  suggests  an  idea,  approaching  to  sublimity,  of  the  fulness 
and  extent  of  his  resources.  But,  as  an  elegant  critic  has  observed,  Fletcher 
was  “ too  mistrustful  of  Nature;  he  always  goes  a little  on  one  side  of  her.  Shak- 
speare chose  her  without  a resene  : and  had  riches,  power,  understanding,  and 
long-life,  with  her,  for  a dowry."  *“ 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  result  of  his  efforts,  when  he  touched  the 
gaieties  of  life;  for  in  this  path,  he  moves  with  a grace  and  legerity  which  has 
not  often  been  equalled.  He  displays,  it  is  true,  little  humour,  and  consequently 
not  much  strength  of  character;  but  we  are  told,  on  good  authority,  that  no 
poet  before  him  |utinted  the  conversation  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  day  with  such 
fidelity  and  truth;  a declaration  which  impresses  us  with  an  high  opinion  of  the 
vivacity  and  intellectual  smartness  of  the  dialogue  of  that  age;  for  there  is  in  the 
representation  of  Fletcher  an  almost  perpetual  effervescency  and  corruscation  of 
wit  and  repartee. 

The  imagination  of  Fletcher,  when  not  straining  after  the  eagle  wing  of  the 

# Verses  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  Cotton. 

+ See  Malone's  Dryden,  vol.  i.  pari  ii.  p.  101.  note. 

£ MtMithly  Review,  new  series,  vol.  lxxxi.  p.  126. 

$ Malom*’s  Dryden,  vol.  i.  part  ii  p.  100. —Fuller  tells  us,  iu  his  <]  unitit  hut  emphatic  manner,  lltnl 
Beaumont  b rough  t “tho  ballast  of  judgment,”  aud  Fletcher  “the  sad  of  pbantasie.” — Worthies,  part 
ii.  p.  288. 

'*  Lamb's  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  p.  409.  tf  Dryden  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 
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baril  of  Avon,  was  fertile  and  felicitous  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  romantic, 
the  fanciful,  the  playful,  are  epithets  peculiarly  descriptive  of  its  range  and  lone, 
within  which  he  frequently  emulates  with  success  the  excellence  of  his  great 
master.  There  appears,  indeed,  in  several  of  his  pieces,  an  evident  intention  of 
entering  the  lists  with  Shakspcare.  'Thus  the.  exquisitely  pleasing  character  of 
Euphrasia,  under  the  disguise  of  a page,  in  Plfilaster,  was  undoubtedly  intended 
to  rival  the  similar  concealments  in  The  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona,  in  As  You 
Like  It,  in  Cymheline,  and  in  Twelfth  Night.  Amoret,  in  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess, is  a delightful  counterpart  of  Perdita,  in  The  Winter’s  Tale,  and  through- 
out The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and  especially  in  the  character  of  the  Tailor’s 
daughter,  there  is  a striking,  and,  in  general,  a very  happy  effort  made,  to  copy 
the  express  colouring  of  Shakspeare' s style,  and  his  mode  of  representing  the 
wanderings  of  a disordered  intellect. 

But  when,  regardless  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  experiment,  he  attempts,  in 
his  Sea  Voyage,  to  emulate  the  magic  structure  and  w ild  imagery  of  The  Tempest, 
his  ambition  serves  but  to  show,  that  he  had  formed  a very  inadequate  estimate 
of  his  own  powers. 

Yet  the  failure  in  such  an  enterprise  can  reflect  no  disgrace,  and  from  what 
has  been  said,  it  must  necessarily  be  inferred,  that  we  consider  Fletcher  as  holding 
a very  high,  if  not  the  highest  rank,  in  the  school  of  Shakspeare. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  then,  that  excellence  such  as  this  should  havo 
been  polluted  by  the  grossest  spirit  of  licentiousness;  for  it  would  appear,  from 
the  tenourof  many  of  our  author's  plays,  that,  in  his  vocabulary,  sensuality  and 
sensibility  were  synonymous  terms ; so  nakedly  and  ostentatiously  has  he  brought 
forward  the  most  immodest  impulses  of  sexual  appetite.  Shakspeare  inav  lx1, 
and  is,  occasionally,  coarse  and  unreserved  in  his  language;  hut,  if  compared 
with  Fletcher,  the  nudity  of  his  expressions  is  like  the  marble  statue  of  a vestal, 
when  contrasted  with  the  wanton  exposure  of  a prostitute. 

As  we  wish  to  he  spared  the  pain  of  reverting  to  such  a subject,  for  which 
the  age  of  Fletcher  and  his  successors  offers,  unfortunately,  but  too  many  oppor- 
tunities, it  shall  here  be  closed  with  a sinsle  expression  of  regret,  that  a depart- 
ment of  poetry  which,  in  itself,  seems  better  calculated  than  any  other  to  serve 
the  cause  of  v irtue,  should  be  degraded  to  a purpose  thus  base  and  unworthy.” 

On  a level  with,  if  not  one  degree  above,  the  writings  of  Fletcher,  follow  the 
purer  and  more  chastised  productions  of  Philip  Massinger,  a poet  of  unwearied 
vigour  and  consummate  elegance.  That  he  had,  in  conjunction  with  others,  com- 
posed for  the  stage  some  years  anterior  to  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude;  for  his  first  arrival  in  London,  in  1606,  was,  we  are  told, 
under  necessitous  circumstances,  and  with  the  view  of  dedicating  his  talents  to 
dramatic  literature;  and  though  his  Virgin  Martyr,  his  earliest  publication,  did 
not  appear  until  1622,  it  was  a notorious  fact,  that  he  had  written  in  conjunction 
both  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. f It  is  almost  certain,  indeed,  from  what 
Mr.  Gifford  has  stated,  that,  in  the  interval  just  mentioned,  he  had  brought  on 
the  stage  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  plays,  j: 

The  English  drama  never  suffered  a greater  loss  (for  all  Shakspeare’s  pieces 
have  descended  to  us)  than  in  the  havoc  which  time  and  negligence  have  com- 
mitted among  the  works  of  Massinger ; for  of  thirty-eight  plays  attributed  to  his 
pen,  only  eighteen  have  been  preserved  ! 

Massinger,  like  Fletcher,  pursued  the  path  in  w hich  Shakspeare  had  preceded 


* Would  that  the  Commentator*  on  Shak*peare  had  pursued  the  plan  which  Mr.  Gifford  has  adopted 
in  hi*  edition  of  Malinger,  who,  sneaking  of  the  freedom*  of  hi*  author,  declare*,  that  “those  who  examine 
the  note*  with  a prurient  eye,  will  And  no  j;nat  gratification  of  their  licentiousness.  1 have  called  in  uo  ‘out-’ 
(he  add*)  to  drivel  out  gratuitous  obscenities  in  uncouth  language  ; uo  ‘one’ to  ransack  the  annals  of  a brothel 
for  secrets  * better  hid  :*  where  1 wished  not  to  detain  the  reader,  1 hare  been  silent,  and  instead  of  aspiring 
to  the  fame  of  a liceutious  commentator,,  sought  only  for  the  quid  approbation  with  which  the  father  or 
the  husband  mar  reward  the  faithful  editor.” — Massinger,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxiii,  Ixxxiv. 

•[  Gilford1*  Mansi  iger,  vol  i.  p.  xii,  x:v.  Introduction.  | Ibid.  vol.  i.  |>.  xviii. — xx. 
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him  with  such  imperishable  glory;  but  he  wants  the  tenderness  and  wit  of  the 
former,  and  that  splendour  of  imagination  and  that  dominion  over  the  passions, 
which  characterise  the  latter.  lie  has,  however,  qualities  of  his  own,  sufficiently 
great  and  attractive,  to  gift  him  with  the  envied  lot  of  being  contemplated,  in 
union  with  these  two  bards,  as  one  of  the  chief  pillars  and  supporters  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Drama. 

He  exhibits,  in  the  first  place,  a perfectibility,  both  in  diction  and  versification, 
of  which  we  have,  in  dramatic  poesy,  at  least,  no  corresponding  example.  There 
is  a transparency  and  perspicuity  in 'the  texture  of  his  composition,  a sweetness, 
harmony,  and  ductility,  together  with  a blended  strength  amt  ease  in  the  structure 
of  his  metre,  which,  in  his  best  performances,  delight,  and  never  satiate  the  ear. 

To  this,  in  some  degree,  technical  merit,  must  be  added  a spirit  of  commanding 
eloquence,  a dignity,  and  force  of  thought,  which,  while  they  approach  the  pre- 
cincts of  sublimity,  and  indicate  great  depth  and  clearness  of  intellect,  show,  by 
the  nervous  elegance  of  language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  a combination  anil 
comprehension  of  talent  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence. 

These  qualities  are,  it  must  he  allowed,  not  peculiar  to  dramatic  poetry;  but 
when  we  find,  that  to  their  possession  are  added  a powerful  discrimination  anil 
marked  consistency  of  character,  no  inconsiderable  display  of  humour,  much  fer- 
tility of  invention  in  the  preparation  and  development  of  his  incidents,  and  an  un- 
precedented degree  of  grace  and  amenity  in  the  construction  of  several  of  his  comic 
scenes,  together  with  a fund  of  ethic  knowledge,  an  exquisite  sense  of  moral  feel- 
ing, and  above  all,  a glow  of  piety,  in  many  instances  amounting  to  sublimity,  we 
willingly  ascribe  to  Massinger  originality  and  dramatic  excellence  of  no  inferior 
order. 

But  when  Dr.Ferriar,  closing  his  “ Essay  on  the  Writings  of  Massinger,”  asserts 
that  he  “ ranks  immediately  under  Shakspeare  himself,”* * * §  we  must  crave  per- 
mission to  hesitate  for  a moment,  in  reference  to  the  enchanting  tenderness  of 
Fletcher. 

*•  If  there  he  a class  of  writers,  of  which,  above  all  others,”  observes  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, “ England  may  justly  be  proud,  it  is  of  those,  for  the  stage,  coeval  with 
and  immediately  succeeding  Shakspeare :’’ f an  observation  which  the  names 
alone  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger  would  sufficiently  justify;  hut  when  to  these  we 
are  enabled  to  add  such  fellow-artists  as  Ford,  Webster,  Middleton,  etc.,  we  are 
astonished  that  even  the  talents  of  Shakspeare  should,  for  so  long  a period,  have 
eclipsed  their  fame. 

Fo.ru’s  first  appearance  as  an  author,  was  in  a copy  of  verses  to  the  memory 
of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  in  1006,  and  his  earliest  play  of  which  We  have  the  date 
of  performance,  was  “ A Bail  Beginning  makes  a Good  Ending,"  acted  at  court, 
in  16)3,  t but  it  is  probable  that  the  three  plays  mentioned  with  this,  in  Mr. 
Warburton's  Collection,  and  like  it,  never  published,  and  now  lost,  § were  like- 
wise early,  and  |>erhaps  anterior,  compositions. 

As  it  was  the  fashion,  at  this  period,  for  dramatic  writers  to  commence  their 
course  ifi  conjunction  with  others,  we  find  Ford  accepting  frequent  assistance 
from  his  friends:  thus  The  Sun’s  Darling,  The  Fairy' Knight,  and  the  Brislowe 
Merchant,  were  written  in  conjunction  with  Decker:  and  The  Witch  of  Edmon- 
ton with  the  aid  of  both  Decker  and  Ilowley. 

Of  the  nieces  which  were  exclusively  the  product  of  his  own  genius,  ’Tis  Pity 
She’s  a Whore,  though  not  published  the  first,  was  the  first  written,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded l>y  the  Lover’s  Melancholy,  The  Broken  Heart,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  Perkin 
Warbeck,  The  Fancies  Chast  and  Noble,  ami  The  Ladies  Tryal. 

Ford  possesses  nothing  of  the  energy  and  majesty  of  Massinger,  and  hut  little  or 

• CHIT Malinger,  vol  i.  K*sny  on  the  Writings  of  Massinger,  p.  exxvi. 

t Letter  to  William  (1  tYird.  Ekj.  on  the  late  edition  of  Ford's  Plays,  8vo.  1811,  p.  7 

j Vide  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  xiv  p.  405. 

§ GeiitlcinaiiS  Magazine,  \ol.  IxXXV.  p.  219. 
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the  playful  gaiety  and  picturesque  fancy  or  Fletcher,  yet  scarcely  Shakspeare  him- 
self has  exceeded  him  in  the  excitement  of  pathetic  emotion.  Of  this,  his  two 
Tragedies  of ’Tis  Pity  She’s  a Whore,  ami  the  Broken  Heart,  hear  the  most  over- 
powering testimony.  Though  too  much  loaded  in  their  fable  will)  a wildness  and 
horror  often  felt  as  repulsive,  they  are  noble  s|>ecimens  of  dramatic  genius;  and 
who  that  has  a heart  to  feel,  or  an  eye  to  weep,  can,  in  the  first  of  these  produc- 
tions, view  even  the  unhallowed  loves  of  Giovanni  and  Annahella;  or  in  the  se- 
cond, the  hapless  and  unmerited  fates  of  Calantha  and  Pcnthea,  with  a cheek  un- 
bathed in  tears! 

John  Webster,  whom  we  shall  place  immediately  after  Ford,  as  next,  perhaps, 
in  talent,  resembled  him  in  a predilection  for  the  terrible  and  the  str'arige,  but 
with  a cast  of  character  still  more  lawless  and  impetuous.  Of  the  six  plavs 
which  he  produced,  two  were  written  in  conjunction  with  William  Rowley,  and 
are  comedies;  the  remaining  four,  containing  three  tragedies,  and  a tragi-eomedy 
are  the  issue  of  his  unaided  pen.  The  tragedies,  especially  The  White  Devil,  or 
Vittoria  Corombona,  first  printed  in  1012,  and  the  Dutchcsseof  Malty,  in  1823,  are 
very  striking,  though,  in  many  respects,  very  eccentric  proofs  of  dramatic  vigour. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  dedication  to  the  “ White  Devil,”  that  our  author 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  ancient  drama,  and  that  “ willinglv,  and 
not  ignorantly,"  he  adopted  the  Romantic  or  Shakspearean  form.  The  last'para- 
graplt  of  this  address  is  a pleasing  instance  of  his  diffidence,  liberality,  and  good 
sense:— “For  mine  own  part,"  says  he,  “I  have  ever  truly  cherished  my  good 
opinion  of  other  men’s  worthy  labours,  especially  of  that  full  and  heightened  stvle 
of  master  Chapman ; the  laboured  and  understanding  works  of  master  Jonson* 
the  no  less  worthy  composures  of  the  both  worthily  excellent  master  Beaumont 
and  master  Fletcher;  and  lastly  (without  wrong  last  to  be  named  , (he  right 
happy  and  copious  industry  of  master  Shakspeare,  master  Decker,  and  master 
Heywood,  wishing  what  I write  may  be  read  by  their  light;  protesting  that,  in  the 
strength  of  mine  own  judgment,  1 know  them  so  worthy,  that  though  I rest  silent 
in  my  own  work,  yet  to  most  of  theirs  I dare  (without  flattery)  fix  that  of  Mar- 
tial : — 

— u non  uoruni  litre  mommirnta  mori.  * 

The  silence  which  modesty  dictated  to  Webster,  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
broken,  by  a declaration,  that  he  was  finally  entitled  to  a niche  in  the  same  temple 
of  Fame  with  those  whom  he  has  here  commemorated.  In  his  pictures  ofwrctchcd- 
ness  and  despair,  he  has  introduced  touches  of  expression"  which  curdle  the  very 
blood  with  terror,  and  make  the  hair  stand  erect.  Of  this,  the  death  of  The 
Dutchcsse  of  Malfy,  with  all  its  preparatory  horrors,  is  a most  distinguishing  proof. 
The  fifth  act  of  his  Vittoria  Corombona  shows,  also,  with  what  occasional  skili 
he  could  imbibe  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare,  particularly  where  its  features 
seem  to  breathe  a more  than  earthly  wildness.  The  danger,  however,  which 
almost  certainly  attends  such  an  aspiration  after  what  may  be  called  in- 
imitable excellence,  Webster  has  not  escaped;  for,  where  his  master  moves  free 
and  ethereal,  an  interpreter  for  other  worlds,  he  but  too  often  seems  laboriously 
striving  to  break  from  terrestrial  fetters;  and,  when  liberated,  he  is,  not  unfre- 
quently,  “ an  extravagant  and  erring  spirit.  ” Yet,  with  all  their  faults,  his 
tragedies  arc,  most  assuredly,  stamped  with,  and  consecrated  by,  the  seal  of 
genius. 

Not  less  than  twenty-four  plays  are  ascribed  to  Thomas  Middleton,  of  which, 
sixteen  at  least,  appear  to  owe  their  existence  entirely  to  himself,  the  rest  are  written 
in  conjunction  with  Jonson,  Fletcher, Massinger,  Decker,  and  Rowley.  Middleton 
it  is  probable,  began  to  compose  for  the  stage  shortly  after  Shakspeare,  f for  one 

* Vide  Ancient  Rritish  Drama,  vol.  tit.  p 3 

| The  Old  Law  j»  which  lie  assisted  Kowlej,  was  acted  iu  its  ori-ii.a!  state,  am!  before  it  was  rc-touch- 
cd  by  Mas-dnger,  ii.  i«99. 
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of  his  pieces  was  published  as  early  as  1602,  and  eight  had  passed  the  press  before 
1612.  His  talents  were  principally  directed  towards  cpuicdy,  only  two  tragedies, 
TheChangeling,  and  Women  bew  are  Women,  and  twro  tragi-comcdics,  The  Phoenix 
and  The  Witch,  being  included  in  the  list  of  his  productions. 

Humour,  wit,  and  character,  though  in  a degree  inferior  to  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  preceding  poets,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  comedy  of  Middleton  : and, 
occasionally,  a pleasing  interchange  of  elegaut  imagery  and  tender  sentiment. 
Ills  tragedy  is  not  devoid  of  pathos,  though  possessing  little  dignity  or  elevation ; 
hut  there  is,  in  many  of  his  plays,  and  especially  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  The 
Witch,  a strength  and  compass  of  imagination  which  entitle  him  to  a very  re- 
spectable rank  among  the  cultivators  of  the  Romantic  drama. 

A more  than  common  celebrity  has  attached  itself  to  this  last-named  composi- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Steeveos,  that  it  preceded  Macbeth, 
and  alforded  to  Shakspearc  the  prima  stamina  of  the  supernatural  machinery  of 
that  admirable  play.  This  may  readily  be  granted,  without  aspersing  the  originality 
of  the  Hard  of  Avon  ; for  if  we  except  the  mere  idea  of  the  introduction  of  such  an 
agency  into  dramatic  poetry,  there  is  little  beside  a few  verbal  forms  of  incantation, 
and  two  or  three  metrical  invocations,  of  singular  notoriety  perhaps  at  the  period, 
which  can  be  considered  as  betraying  marks  of  imitation.  In  every  other  respect, 
affinity  or  resemblance  there  is  none;  for  the  Witches  of  Middleton  and  of 
Shakspcare  are  beings  essentially  distinct  both  in  origin  and  office.  The  former 
are  creatures  or  flesh  and  blood,  possessing  power,  indeed,  to  indict  disease,  and 
to  execute  more  (ban  common  mischief,  but  very  subordinate  instruments  of  evil, 
wliep  compared  with  the  spiritual  essence  and  mysterious  sublimity  of  the  Weird 
Sisters,  who  are  the  authors  not  only  of  nameless  deeds,  but  who  are  nameless 
themselves,  who  float  upon  the  midnight  storm,  direct  the  elemental  strife,  and, 
more  than  this,  who  wield  the  passions  and  the  thoughts  of  man. 

The  hags  of  Middleton  are,  however,  drawn  with  a bold  and  creative  pencil, 
and  seem  to  take  a middle  station  between  the  terrific  sisterhood  of  Shakspeare, 
and  the  traditionary  w itch  of  the  country-village.  They  are  pictures  full  of  fancy, 
but  not  kept  sufficiently  aloof  from  the  ludicrous  and  familiar. 

On  tho  same  elevation  with  Middleton,  as  to  dramatic  merit,  may  we  place  the 
name  of  Thojias  Decker,  who,  if  he  has  not  equalled  his  contemporary  in  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  has,  in  some  instances,  exceeded  him,  in  the  vigorous  con- 
ception of  his  characters,  and  the  skilful  management  of  his  fable.  So  early  as 
1600,  had  he  published  one  of  his  l>est  dramas,  under  the  title  of  Old  Fortunatus, 
which,  together  with  The  Honest  Whore,  printed  in  1604,  very  adequately  prove 
that  his  talents  were  of  no  inferior  class;  the  character  of  Orleans  in  the  first  of 
these  plays,  and  that  of  Bcllafront  in  the  second,  exhibiting  not  only  many  beautiful 
ideas  in  richly  pdetical  language,  but  many  indications  of  an  original  and  dis- 
criminative mind. 

The  fertility  of  Decker  was  great ; for  independent  of  numerous  pieres  of  a mis- 
cellaneous kind,  he  wrote,  or  contributed  to  w'rite,  not  fewer  than  thirty-two  plays. 
Several  of  these,  however,  were  never  printed,  and  arc  not  now,  probably,  ill 
existence  ;and  two,  which  were  once  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  possession,  perished  with 
his  ill-fated  collection.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  twelve,  if  not  fifteen, 
originated  solely  with  himself,  and  for  the  remainder,  his  associate's  wore  Middle- 
ton,  Massinger  and  Ford,  Webster,  Day  and  Rowley.  With  the  latter  and  Ford, 
he  wrote  “ The  Witch  of  Edmonton,”  the  execution  of  w hich  show  s,  that,  though 
he  has  availed  himself,  with  much  elTect,  of  the  common  superstitions  connected 
with  his  subject,  he  was,  in  point  of  fancy,  inferior  to  Middleton,  the  Witch  of  this 
triumvirate  being  little  more  than  the  ignorant  and  self-deluded  victim  of  the  folly 
of  the  times,  then,  under  the  shape  of  decrepit  and  female  old  age,  to  lx*  found  in 
almost  every  hamlet  in  the  kingdom. 

Decker  has  been  more  known  to  posterity  by  his  connection  and  quarrel  with 
Ben  Jonson,  than  by  his  ow  n works,  a fate  which  has  also  obscured  the  w ritings 
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ami  reputation  of  John  Marston,  who,  in  his  life-time,  was  not  undeservedly  cele- 
brated both  as.a  dramatic  aixl  a satiric  |>oet.  In  the  former  capacity  lie-produced 
eight  plays,  of  which  tho  two  parts  of  Antonio  and  Mellida,  “ The  Insatiate  Cfiun- 
tess,”  and  “.The  Malcontent,”  published  as  early  as  1602,  1603,  and  1604,  re- 
flect great  credit  on  his  abilities.  These,  and  indeed  all  his  dramas,  givoevidenre 
of  great  wealth  and  vigour  of  description,  of  much  felicity  in  expression,  and  of 
much  passionate  eloquence  ; nor  are  his  characters  raw  or  indistinct  sketches,  but 
highly  coloured  and  well  supported.  The  compliment,  however,  which  some 
modern  writers  have  paid  him,  on  the  score  of  chastity  of  thought  and  style,  is, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  most  unmerited  ; for  neither  is  it  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries,  nor  bv  the  testimony  of  his  own  writings.  So  greatly  was 
he  a sinner  in  this  respect,  that  an  old  satirist  says  of  him, — 

“ Tut,  ivhat  cares  he  Tor  rnodCst,  close  couched  terms, 

Cleanly  to  gird  our  looser  libertines? 

Giro  him  plain-naked  words,  stripped  from  their  shirts, 

That  might  beseem  plain-dealing  A reline.’1  * f 

If  fecundity  were  a test  of  genius,  no  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Lopez  do 
Vega,  would  stand  u|ion  such  elevated  ground  as  Thomas  lleywood,  who  tells  us, 
in  the  Preface  to  his  “ English  Traveller,”  a tragi-comedy,  that  it  was  “one  re- 
served amongst  ’2‘20  in  which  he  had  either  an  entire  hand  or  at  the  least  a main 
finger  ;”  a degree  of  industry  and  fertility  which  may  justly  excite  our  astonish- 
ment.  Q 

It  is  |ierhaps  equally  extraordinary,  that,  in  periods  so  lafe  as  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  and  w hen  the  art  of  printing  was  in  full  activity, 
only  twenty-six  of  this  prodigious  number  should  have  issued  from  the  press,  a 
paucity  for  which  their  author  accounts,  in  the  prefare  just  quoted,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  “ One  reason,”  he  avers,  “is  that  many  of  them,  by. shifting  and 
change  of  companies,  have  been  negligently  lost ; others  of  them  are  still  retained 
in  the  hands  of  some  actors,  who  think  it  against  their  peculiar  profit  to  havtf 
them  conte  in  print ; and  a third,  that  it  never  was  any  great  ambition  in  me, 
to  be,  in  this  kind,  voluminously  read.” 

This  apathy  or  modesty  has,  no  doubt,  deprived  us  of  some  interesting  plays  ; 
for  though  lleywood  had  little  of  the  enthusiasm  or  fancy  of  the  genuine  poet, 
there  are  in  several  of  the  pieces  which  remain,  an  unalfectcd  ease  and  simplicity, 
and  a power  of  touching  the  heart,  which  merit  preservation  in  no  common  degree, 
lie  abounds,  too,  in  pictures  of  domestic  life  very  minutely  finished,  correct  without 
being  cold,  and  effective  without  being  overcharged.  To  his  skill  in  exciting  pa- 
thetic emotion,  his  tragedy  entitled  “ A Woman  killed  with  Kindness"  bears  the 
most  impressive  testimony. 

lleywood,  as  may  be  conceived,  began  early,  and  continued  tortg  to  write.  Of 
the  dramas  which  are  left  us,  the  first  published,  was  his  “ Death  of  Robert  Earle 
of  Huntington,"  dated  16Q1,  and  the  last,  the  tragi-comedy  of  “ Fortune  by  Land 
and  Sea,”  dated  1635.  He  was  occasionally  assisted  by  Rowley,  Brome,  etc. 

Greatly  superior  in  poetic  force  and  vigour  to  Heywood,  but  equally  inferior  as 
to  truth  of  dramatic  imitation,  wo  have  now  to  mention  the  venerably  epic  name 
of  George  Chapman,  the  translator  of  Ilomer,  and  the  friend  of  Shakspcare  and 
Jonson,  with  whom,  as  a writer  for  the  stage,  he  was  nearly  roeval. 

Though  the  author  of  more  comedies  than  tragedies,  the  gcuius  of  Chapman 
was  infinitely  better  calculated  for  the  latter  province.  Many  beauties,  it  must  be 
granted,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  his  comedies,  especially  in  his  “ All  Fooles,” 
and  “ Widdowe's  Tears,”  but  they  stand  aloof  from  the  character  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  are  included.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  lofty  and  heroic  drama, 
in  the  more  elevated  anil  descriptive  parts  of  tragedy,  that  he  excels ; in  a gran- 
deur often  wild  and  irregular,  but  highly  animated  and  striking.  Thus  the  two 
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tragedies,  entitled  “ Bussy  D’Ambois,”  breathe  a chivalric  spirit  truly  inspiring, 
and,  however  censured  by  Dryden*  for  tumour  and  incorrectness  of  style,  excite 
in  the  reader  a sensation  of  involuntary  transport.  It  will  readily  be  admitted, 
however,  that  such  a mode  or  composition  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  dramatic 
purposes,  and  presents  no  safe  or  legitimate  model.  Chapman  wrote  sixteen  plays, 
besides  assisting  Jonson  and  Marston  in  “ Eastward  Hoe,”  and  Shirley  in  at  least 
two  of  his  productions. 

With  nearly  all  the  poets  whom  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  did  William  Row- 
ley  unite  in  the  composition  of  various  pieces  for  the  stage  ; namely,  with  Massin- 
ger, Middleton,  and  Hey  wood,  Ford,  Decker,  and  Webster,  and,  it  has  even  been 
said,  with  Shakspeare,  in  a play  entitled  “ The  Birth  of  Merlin.”  For  this  last 
association,  however,  there  appears  to  be  no  other  foundation  than  the  bookseller’s 
assertion,  who  printed  this  play  in  1662,  and  which  is  totally  unsupported  by  any 
other  evidence  external  or  internal. 

But  Rowley  wanted  not  talent  and  originality  for  independent  exertion,  and  five 
dramas  out  of  nine  which  have  been  attributed  solely  to  his  pen,  have  reached  us 
from  tho  press.  That'a  writer  who  was  deemed  a worthy  assistant  in  such  plays 
as  “The  Witch  of  Edmonton,”  “The  Thracian  Wonder,”  and  “ The  Spanish 
Gipsey,”  must  have  possessed  no  very  inferior  abilities,  can  admit  of  little  doubt, 
and  is  confirmed  indeed  by  his  own  exclusive  compositions ; for  “ A Match  at 
Midnight/'  and  “ All's  Lost  by  Lust,”  the  former  in  the  comic,  and  the  latter  in 
the  tragic,  department  of  his  art,  evince,  in  incident  and  humour,  in  character  and 
in  pathos,  powers  which  repel  the  charge  of  mediocrity.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, ,we  consider  him  as  ranking  last  in  the  roll  of  worthies  who  have  thus  far 
graced  our  pages. 

Among  the  crowd  of  poets  who  commenced  writers  for  the  stage,  during  tho 
dramatic  lifetime  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  were  peculiarly  disciples  of  the  same 
• school,  we  have  now,  in  our  opinion,  noticed  the  most  eminent ; and  if  we  add 
to  the  list,  the  names  of  Tailor,  Tomkis,  and  Tourneur,  the  first  the  author  of 

The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,”  the  second  of  “ Albumazar,”  and  the  third  of 
“ The  Revenger’s  Tragedy,”  “ The  Atheist's  Tragedy,”  and  “ The  Nobleman,” 
productions  in  which  some  very  beautiful  passages  are  to  be  found,  and  some 
entire  scenes  of  great  merit,  we  shall  not  probably  be  charged  with  the  omission 
of  any  thing  which  could  materially  serve  to  heighten  our  idea  of  this  unrivalled 
period  of  the  romantic  drama.  Beyond  the  limits,  indeed,  to  which  we  are  con- 
lined,  one  great  name,  that  of  Shirley,  meriting,  in  many  respects,  the  celebrity 
which  now  accompanies  the  memory  of  Massinger  and  Fletcher,  would  require 
particular  attention  ; but  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
by  a simple  enumeration,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  those  w ho,  in  any  degree,  con- 
tributed to  Oil  the  school  or  Shakspeare  whilst  its  founder  was  in  existence : — 
Armin,  Robert ; Barnes,  Barnaby ; Barry,  Lodowick  ; Bird,  William  ; Borne, 
William  ; Boyle,  William  ; Brandon,  Samuel ; Brewer,  Anthony  ; Campion,  Tho- 
mas ; Carey,  Elizabeth;  Chettle,  Henry;  Cook,  John  ; Dauborn,  Robert;  Day, 
John;  Downton,  Thomas;  Drayton,  Michael;  Field,  Nathaniel ; Goff,  Thomas; 

Hathway,  Richard  ; Haughton,  William  ; Hawkins, ; Jubey,  William  ; Ma- 

chin,  Lewis;  Massey,  Charles;  Mason,  John  ; Monday,  Anthony;  Pett, ; 

Porter,  Henry  ; Rankins,  William  ; Ridley,  Samuel ; Robinson, ; Rowley, 

Samuel ; Sharpman,  Edward  ; Shawe,  Robert;  Singer,  John;  Slaughter,  Martin  ; 
Smith,  William;  Smith,  Wentworth;  Stephens,  John  ; Taylor,  John;  Wadcson, 

Anthony  ; Wilkins,  George  ; Wilson,  Robert;  and  Wilson, -.+ 

In  this  long  list,  the  only  name  of  celebrity  is  that  of  Michael  Drayton,  and  it 
is  a circumstance  very  extraordinary,  and  much  to  lie  regretted,  that,  although  we 
find,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Dulwich  College,  this  great  poet  had  written  an 
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entire  play,  under  the  title  of  “ William  Longsword,”  and  had  contributed  towards 
the  composition  of  not  less  than  twenty  others,  whilst  we  learn,  at  the  same  time, 
from  Meres,  that  he  was  well  known  as  a writer  of  tragedy,  not  a particle  of  his 
authenticated  poetry,  in  this  province,  should  have  reached  posterity. 

After  this  concise  view  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare,  whom  we  conceive 
to  have  in  general  adopted,  either  tacitly  or  avowedly,  and  with  an  approximation 
nearly  proportioned  to  their  talents,  the  style  and  structure  of  his  drama,  we  have 
now  to  bring  forward  the  mighty  leader  of  another  school,  which,  if  not  equally 
excellent  with  that  established  by  Shakspeare,  possesses  the  most  undoubted  origi- 
nality, and,  in  its  peculiar  walk,  a degree  of  merit  which  neither  in  its  own  day, 
nor  in  any  subsequent  period,  has  encountered  any  successful  rivalry.  To  this 
description  is  it  necessary  to  add  the  name  of  Ben  Jonson? 

Some  attempts  at  a more  classical  construction  of  our  drama  had  been  made 
about  the  period  when  Jonson  began  to  write:  Daniel,  for  instance,  had  published 
his  “Cleopatra,"  in  1594,  after  the  models  ofhntiquity,  and  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Stirling,  printed,  in  1603  and  1604,  his  Monarchic  Tragedies,  in  which  a regular 
chorus  is  introduced;  but  these  were  abortive  efforts,  unsupported  by  the  requi- 
site abilities  for  dramatic  composition,  and  it  remained  for  Jonson  to  impress  upon 
his  own  age,  and  upon  posterity,  the  conviction  that  an  equally  correct  form  of 
art  might  be  combined  with  some  of  the  striking  excellencies  of  the  Uomantic 
school. 

It  is  probable  that  when  Jonson  first  began  to  write  for  the  theatre,  which  we 
find,  from  Mr.  Henslowe’s  memorandums,  was  as  early  as  1593,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Decker,  Marston,Chettle,  etc.,  he  conformed  himself  to  their  mode 
of  composition ; but  no  sooner  had  he  ventured  on  the  stage  with  a comedy  exclu- 
sively his  own,  than  he  aspired  to  the  establishment  of  a Dramatic  Literature  in 
this  province,  which,  while  it  should  adhere  to  the  structure  of  the  classical  mo- 
del, might  exhibit  various  and  extensive  views  of  human  nature,  and  uniformly 
have  for  its  object  the  correction  of  vice  and  folly  through  the  medium  of  unspar- 
ing satire. 

Success,  in  a very  extraordinary  degree,  accompanied  this  first  adventure  of 
laudable  ambition,  which,  under  the  title  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  made  its 
appearance,  at  The  Bose  theatre,  in  1596,  and,  with  material  alterations  and  im- 
provements, at  The  Globe,  in  1598.  This  was  followed,  at  various  periods,  and 
almost  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  by  thirteen  more  pieces  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, of  which  ten  are  comedies,  and  the  remaining  three,  as  their  author  chose 
to  designate  them,  comical  satires. 

That  these  productions,  though  in  the  line  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius, 
should  be  equally  excellent,  it  would  be  extravagant  to  expect.  The  best,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  most  incomparable  in  their  kind,  are  the  play  just  mentioned, 
“Volpone,  or  The  Fox,”  “Epicsene,  or  The  Silent  Woman,”  and  “The  Alche- 
mist.” As  much  inferior  to  these,  but  yet  possessed  of  considerable  merit,  we 
may  next  enumerate  “ The  Case  is  Altered,”  “The  Devil  is  an  Ass,”  and  “The 
Staple  of  News and  lastly,  though  not  devoid  of  interesting  and  well-written 
passages,  “Bartholomew  Fair,”  “The  New  Inn,”  “ The  Magnetic  Lady,”  and 
“ A Tale  of  a Tub."  The  comical  satires,  entitled  “Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu- 
mour,” “Cynthia’s  Bevels,”  and  “The  Poetaster,”  are,  especially  the  last,  com- 
posed in  a tone  of  indignant  strength  ; and,  as  their  appellation  might  lead  us  to 
suppose,  are  personal  and  severe ; but  probably  not  more  so  than  the  occasion 
warranted. 

The  fair  fame  of  Jonson  which,  both  in  a moral  and  dramatic  light,  has,  for 
more  than  a century,  been  overwhelmed  by  a cloud  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
now  brightens  with  more  than  pristine  lustre,  through  the  liberal  and  generous 
efforts  of  some  accomplished  scholars  of  the  present  day;  and  if  ever  it  be  per- 
mitted to  departed  spirits  to  witness  the  transactions  of  this  sublunary  sphere, 
with  what  delight  and  gratitude  must  the  spirit  of  the  injured  bard  look  down 
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upon  tho  labours  of  his  learned  friends,  upon  tho  noble  and  disinterested  protec- 
tion of  a Gilchrist,  a Godwin,  and  a Gilford  1 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  a triumvirate  in  his  support,  it  were 
needless,  and,  indeed,  it  were  unjust,  to  do  more  than  repeat  in  this  place  their 
own  summary  of  his  merit  as  a comic  poet,  to  which  we  will  now  add,  once  for 
all,  however  unimportant  it  may  be,  the  expression  of  our  conviction  of  the  ge- 
neral justness  of  their  sentiments  with  regard  to, his  writings,  and  of  the  unan- 
swerable nature  of  their  defence  with  regard  to  his  moral  character ; a tribute 
which  we  are,  beyond  measure,  gratilied  in  paying,  as  w hilst  they  have  impar- 
tially brought  forward  the  great  talents  of  Jonson,  they  have  paid  a full  and  frank 
acknowledgment  to  the  superior  comprehensiveness  of  the  genius  of  Shaks|>eare  : 
and  have,  at  the  same  time,  placed  ill  a striking  point  of  view  the  steady  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  these  two  luminaries  of  the  dramatic  world. 

It  is,  however,  only  with  the  literary  character  of  Jonson  that  we  are  now  oc- 
cupied ; and  on  the  topic  immediately  before  us,  the  consideration  of  his  comic 
powers,  Mr.  Godwin  has  cursorily,  but  very  justly,  remarked,  that 

“ These,  perhaps,  compose  his  strongest  claim  to  the  admiration  of  all  posterity.  He  eiceh- 
every  writer  that  ever  existed,  In  the  article  of  humour ; and  it  is  a sort  of  identical  proposition  l» 
say,  that  humour  is  the  soul  of  comedy.  Even  the  caustic  severity  of  his  turn  of  mind  aided  him 
in  this.  He  seized  with  the  utmost  precision  the  weaknesses  of  human  character,  and  painted 
them  with  a truth  that  is  altogether  irresistible.  Shakspearc  has  some  characters  of  humour 
marvellously  felicitous.  Rut  the  difference  between  these  two  great  supporters  of  the  English 
drama,  in  the  point  of  view  we  are  considering,  lies  here.  Humour  is  not  Shakspeare's  mansion, 
the  palace  wherein  he  dwells ; there  arc  many  of  his  comedies,  where  the  humorous  characters 
rather  form  the  episode  of  the  piece ; poetry,  the  manifestation  of  that  lovely  medium  through 
which  all  creation  appeared  to  his  eye,  and  the  quick  sallies  of  repartee,  are  the  objects  w ill)  w hich 
his  comic  muse  more  usually  delights  herself.  But  Ren  Jonson  is  all  humour;  and  the  fertility 
of  his  muse,  in  characters  of  this  sort,  is  wholly  inexhaustible.”  * 

With  a fuller  elucidation  of  the  subject,  which  laid  more  directly  before  hint, 
Mr,  GilTord,  after  commenting  on  the  inutility  of  the  common  practice  of  con- 
trasting the  two  poets,  and  after  observing  that  ••  Shakspearc  wants  no  light  hut 
his  own  ; ‘ for'  as  he  never  has  been  equalled,  and  in  all  human  probability  never 
will  he  equalled,  it  seems  an  invidious  employ,  at  best,  to  speculate  minutely  < 11 
the  precise  degree  in  which  others  fell  short  of  him,”  proceeds  to  state,  that  “ the 
judgment  of  Jonson  was  correct  and  severe,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
extensive  and  profound.  He  was  familiar  with  the  various  combinations  of  the 
humours  and  atTcctions,  and  with  the  nice  and  evanescent  tints  by  which  the  ex- 
tremes of  opposing  qualities  melt  into  one  another,  and  are  lost  to  the  vulgar 
eve:  but  the  art  which  he  possessed  in  perfection,  was  that  of  marking  in 
the  happiest  manner  the  different  shades  of  the  same  quality,  in  different  minds, 
so  as  to  discriminate  the  voluptuous  from  the  voluptuous,  the  covetous  from  the 
covetous,  etc. 

“ In  what  Hurd  calls  * picturing,'  he  was  excellent.  Ilis  characters  are  de- 
lineated with  a breadth  and  vigour,  as  well  as  a truth,  that  display  a master  hand; 
his  figures  stand  prominent  on  the  canvas,  bold  and  muscular,  though  not  elegant; 
his  attitudes,  though  sometimes  ungraceful,  are  always  just;  while  his  strict  ob- 
servation of  proportion  (in  which  he  was  eminently  skilled,)  occasionally  mel- 
lowed the  hard  and  rigid  tone  of  his  colouring,  and  by  the  men;  force  of  symmetry, 
gave  a warmth  to  tho  whole,  aS  pleasing  as  it  was  unexpected.  Such,  in  a word, 
was  his  success,  that  it  may  he  doubted  whether  he  has  been  surpassed,  or  even 
equalled,  by  any  of  those  w ho  have  attempted  to  tread  in  his  steps. 

“ In  the  plot*  of  his  comedies,  which  were  constructed  from  his  own  materials,  he  is  deserving 
of  undisputed  praise.  Without  violence;  without,  indeed,  any  visible  effort,  the  various  events 
of  the  story  arc  so  linked  together,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  accidental  introduction  ; yet 
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itiej  all  contribute  to  the  main  design,  and  support  that  just  harmony  which  atone  constitutes  a 
perfect  fable.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  rigid  accuracy  of  his  plans,  that  it  requires  a constant,  and 
almost  paiuful  attention,  to  trace  out  their  various  bearings  and  dependencies.  Nothing  is  left 
to  chance  : before  he  sat  down  to  write,  he  had  evidently  arranged  every  circumstance  in  his 
mind  ; preparations  are  made  for  incidents  which  do  not  immediately  occur,  and  hints  are 
dropped,  which  can  only  be  comprehended  at  the  unravelling  of  the  piece.  The  play  does  not 
end  with  Jonson,  because  the  fifth  act  is  come  to  a conclusion  ; nor  are  the  most  important  events 
precipitated,  and  the  most  violent  revolutions  of  character  suddenly  etTccled,  because  the  progress 
of  the  story  has  involved  the  poet  in  difficulties  from  which  he  cannot  otherwise  eslricalc  him- 
self. This  praise,  whatever  be  its  worth,  is  enhanced  by  the  rigid  attention  paid  to  the  unities  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  those  of  place  and  character,-  that  of  lime  is  so  well  observed  in  most  of  his 
comedies,  that  the  representation  occupies  scarcely  an  hour  more  on  the  stage,  than  the  action 
would  require  in  real  life.”  * 

Mr.  GifTord  then  goes  on  to  explain,  why  Jonson,  “ with  such  extraordinary 
requisites  for  the  stage,  joined  to  a strain  of  poetry  always  manly,  frequently  lofty, 
and  sometimes  sublime,"  should  not  have  retained  his  popularity;  accounting  for 
this  result  by  the  assignment  of  three  causes,  of  which  the  first  was,  his  dismiss- 
ing “ the  grace  and  urbanity  w hich  mark  his  lighter  pieces  whenever  he  ap- 
proached the  stage,  putting  on  the  censor  with  the  sock;”  tin;  second  sprung  from 
the  circumstance,  that  “ Jonson  was  the  painter  of  humours,  not  of  passions," 
and  aiming  less  to  excite  laughter  in  his  hearers,  “ than  to  feast  their  understand- 
ing, and  minister  to  their  rational  improvement,”  he  frequently  brought  forward 
unainiable  and  uninteresting  characters,  (tests  which  he  wished  to  extirpate  from 
society,  not  only  by  rendering  them  ridiculous,  but  hv  exhibiting  them  in  an  odious 
and  disgusting  light;  and  the  third  was,  “a  want  of  just  discrimination.  He 
seems  to  have  been  deficient,"  observes  Mr.  GifTord,  “ in  that  true  tact  or  feeling 
of  propriety  which  Shakspeare  possessed  in  full  excellence,  lie  appears  to  have 
had  an  equal  value  for  all  his  characters,  and  he  labours  upon  the  most  unimpor- 
tant, and  even  disagreeable  of  them,  with  the  same  fond  and  paternal  assiduity 
which  accompanies  his  happiest  eirorts."  j-  This  laboured  and  indiscriminate 
finishing  may  be  termed,  indeed,  one  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Jonson's 
composition;  and  has,  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing  else,  contributed  to  obscure 
his  reputation. 

The  genius  of  Jonson  seems  to  have  forsaken  hint,  when  he  touched  the  tragic 
chords.  Neither  pity  nor  terror  answered  to  his  call,  and  “ Sejanus"  and  “ Cati- 
line" are  valuable,  principally,  for  their  correct,  though  cold  and  hard,  delinea- 
tions of  Homan  character  and  costume,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  tragedies,  Jonson  has  deserted  his  Athenian  masters,  and,  adopting 
the  license  of  the  Romantic  school,  he  has  laid  aside  the  unities  of  time  and  placo; 
but  without  acquiring  that  breadth  and  freedom  in  the  execution  of  his  subjects, 
with  which  such  deviations  ought  to  have  been  accompanied. 

The  devotion  of  the  poot  to  this  high  department  of  his  art  was  not  confined, 
however,  to  these  two  Homan  dramas;  he  had  planned  a tragedy  on  the  Fall  of 
Mortimer,  of  which  only  a small  fragment  remains  ; and  we  find,  from  the  Dul- 
wich Manuscripts,  that,  the  year  preceding  the  first  performance  of  Sejauus,  he 
had  actually  been  engaged  in  writing  a play  on  the  subject  of  Richard  the  Third  : 
— “ Lent,  unto  Benjemy  Johstone,"  says  Henslowe’s  memorandum,  “at  the 
appnyntmcnt  orE.  Alleyn  and  Wm.  Birde  the  ‘22  June,  1002,  in  earnest  of  a boocke 
called  Richard  Crook-hack,  and  for  new  adveions  for  Jeronymo,  the  some  of  xlb." 
The  Richard  of  Jonson,  and  the  Maebcth  of  Milton  ! — would  that  time  had  spared 
the  one  and  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  other!  How  delightful,  how  interesting 
might  have  l>ccn  the  labour  of  comparison ! 

If  Jonson  failed,  as  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  done,  in  communicating  pathos 
and  interest  to  his  tragic  productions,  he  has  made  us  ample  amends  by  the  unri- 
valled excellence  of  his  numerous  Masques,  a species  of  dramatic  poetry,  to  which 


• Clifford':*  Jonson,  toI.  i.  Memoirs  of  Jonson,  p.  ccxii — eext. 


7 Ibid,  p eexvi— coxix. 
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be,  and  he  alone,  put  the  seal  of  perfection.  Here  his  imagination,  which,  in  the 
peculiar  line  of  comedy  he  cultivated,  had  but  little  scope  for  expansion,  and  was, 
in  his  tragedies,  altogether  repressed,  by  an  undeviating  adhesion  to  the  letter  of 
history,  expatiated  as  in  its  native  element.  “ No  sooner,”  remarks  Mr.  Gifford, 
“ has  he  taken  down  his  lyre,  no  sooner  touched  on  his  lighter  pieces,  than  all  is 
changed  as  if  by  magic,  and  he  seems  a new  person.  His  genius  awakes  at  once, 
his  imagination  becomes  fertile,  ardent,  versatile,  and  excursive;  his  taste  pure 
and  elegant;  and  all  his  faculties  attuned  to  sprightliness  and  pleasure.”* 

No  greater  honour,  however,  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Jonson,  than  the 
proof  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  brought  forward  of  his  being  the  favourite  author  of 
Milton,  “ the  predecessor  that  he  chiefly  had  in  his  eye,  and  whom  he  seems  prin- 
cipally to  resemble  in  his  stylo  of  composition.”  -f  Among  the  numerous  passages 
by  which  he  has  substantiated  this  fact,  none  arc  more  conspicuous  than  those  that 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  lyrical  portion  of  the  Masques;  for  “ Milton,”  as  he  ob- 
serves, “ will  certainly  be  found  to  have  studied  his  compositions  in  this  kind  moro 
assiduously  than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. — It  would  be  strange  indeed, 
if  the  poet,  who  in  early  youth  composed  the  Mask  of  Comus,  had  not  diligently 
studied  the  writings  of  Ben  Jonson.”  ^ Can  there  be  a test  of  merit  more  indis- 
putable than  this  ? for  “ Comus,”  though  by  no  means  faultless  as  a Masque,  has 
to  boast  of  a poetry  more  rich  and  imaginative  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
composition,  save  The  Tempest  of  Shakspcare. 

“ It  it  Dot,  however,”  proceeds  Mr.  Godwin,  “In  lighter  and  incidental  matters  only,  that 
Milton  studied  the  great  model  afforded  him  by  Jonson  : we  may  find  in  him  much  that  would 
almost  tempt  us  to  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras,  and  to  believe  that  the  very  spirit  an<f  souls 
of  some  men  became  transfused  into  tbeir  poetical  successors.  The  address  of  our  earlier  poet 
to  the  two  universities,  prefixed  to  his  most  consummate  performance,  the  comedy  of  “ The  Fox,” 
wilt  strike  every  reader  familiar  with  the  happiest  passages  of  Milton’s  prose,  with  its  wonderful 
resemblance. — They  were  both  of  them  emphatically  poets  who  bad  sounded  the  depths,  and 
formed  themselves  in  the  school,  of  classic  lore. 

“The  difference  between  ‘ them' may  perhaps  best  be  illustrated  from  the  topic  of  religion. 
They  had  neither  of  them  one  spark  of  libertine  and  latitudinariau  unbelief.  But  Jonson  was 
not,  like  Milton,  penetrated  with  his  religion.  It  is  to  him  a sort  of  servitude — it  is  not  the 
principle  that  actuates,  but  the  check  that  controls  him.  But  In  Milton,  it  is  the  element  in 
which  he  breathes,  a part  of  his  nature.  He  acts,  ' as  ever  in  his  Great  Task-master’s  eye  :’ 
and  this  is  not  his  misfortune ; but  he  rejoices  in  his  condition,  that  be  has  so  great,  so  wise, 
and  so  sublime  a Being,  to  whom  to  render  his  audit.”  * 

The  labours  of  Jonson  closed  with  a species  of  dramatic  poetry  in  which  he  had 
made  no  previous  attempt,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  it  was  left  in  an  un- 

, * Gifford’s  Jonson,  vol.  i.  Memoirs,  p.  ccxxx.  After  the  passage  which  we  have  inserted  in  {the  text, 
follow  these  admirable  observations  : — 

u Such  were  the  Masques  of  Jonson,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Malone  says,  ’ the  wretohed  taste  of  those  times 
found  amusement.’  That  James  and  his  court  delighted  in  them  cannot  he  doubted,  and  we  have  only  try 
open  the  Memoirs  of  Win  wool!  and  others  to  discorer  with  what  interest  they  were  followed  by  the  nobility 
of  both  sexes.  Can  we  wonder  nt  this  ? There  were  few  entertainments  of  a public  kind  at  which  they 
could  appear,  and  none  in  which  they  could  participate.  Here  all  was  worthy  of  their  hours  of  relaxation. 
Mythologucs  of  classic  purity,  in  which,  as  Hurd  noserves,  the  soundest  moral  lessons  came  recommended 
by  the  charm  of  numbers,  were  set  forth  with  all  the  splendour  of  royalty,  while  Jones  and  Lanier,  and 
t.avves  and  Ferrabosco,  lavished  all  the  grace  end  elegance  of  their  respective  arts  on  the  embellishment  of 
tile  entertainment. 

u Hut  in  what  was  ‘ the  taste  of  the  times  wretched  T In  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  they  have  not 
since  been  equalled  ; in  theology,  and  moral  philosophy,  they  are  not  even  now  surpassed ; and  it  ill 
becomes  us,  who  live  in  an  age  which  can  scarcely  produce  a Bartholomew  Fair  farce,  to  arraign  the  taste 
of  a period  whioh  possessed  a cluster  of  writers,  of  whom  the  meanest  would  now  be  esteemed  a prodigy. 
And  why  is  it  assumed  that  the  followers  of  the  court  of  James  were  deficient  in  what  Mr.  Malone  is  pleased 
to  call  taste  ? To  say  nothing  of  the  meu  (who  were  trained  to  a high  sense  of  d ecorum  noil  intellectual 
discernment  under  Elizabeth),  the  Veres,  the  Wroths,  the  Bedfords,  the  Rutland*,  the  Cliffords,  and  the 
Arundels,  who  danced  in  the  fairy  rings,  in  the  gay  and  gnllnut  circles  of  these  enchanting  devices,  of  which 
our  most  splendid  shows  are,  at  best,  hut  beggarly  parodies,  were  fully  as  accomplished  in  'll  cry  internal 
and  external  grace  as  those  who,  in  our  days,  have  succeeded  to  their  names  and  honours.” — .Memoirs, 
p.  ccxxx. 

+ Gifford’s  Jonson.  vol.  i.  p.  ccxcvii.  ( Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  ccciii — cccv. 

§ Ibid.  vol.  i p.  esevii. 
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finished  slate;  for  had  tho  “ Sad  Shepherd"  been  completed  in  the  style  of  excel- 
lence  in  which  it  was  commenced,  it  would  have  been  superior  not  only  to  tho 
“ Faithful  Shepherdess”  of  Fletcher,  but  perhaps  to  any  thing  which  he  himself 
had  written. 

When  Jonson,  in  his  noble  and  generous  eulogium  on  Shakspeare,  tells  us,  that 

“ He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time," 

he  seized  a characteristic  of  which  the  reverse,  in  some  degree,  applies  to  himself; 
for  had  he  paid  less  attention  to  the  minvtice  of  his  own  ago,  and  dedicated  himself 
more  to  universal  habits  and  feelings,  his  popularity  would  have  nearly  equalled 
that  of  the  poet  whom  he  loved  and  praised.  Yet  his  fame  rests  on  a broad  and 
durable  foundation,  and  we  point,  with  pride  and  triumph,  to  that  matchless, 
constellation  of  dramatic  merit,  where  burn,  with  inextinguishable  glory,  the 
mighty  names  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Massinger. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  Biography  of  Shakspeare  continued  to  the  Close  of  his  Residence  in  London. 

* 

Variois  particulars  relative  to  the  personal  history  of  Shakspeare,  in  addition- 
to  those  which  terminated  his  biography  in  the  country,  having  been  detailed  in 
the  chapters  that  record  his  commencement  as  an  actor,  * the  composition  of 
his  poems,  f and  his  first  efforts  as  a dramatic  writer,  f we  have  now  to  collect 
the  few  circumstances  of  his  life  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  during  the  most 
active  season  of  its  duration,  resuming  our  narrative  at  a period  when  the  capital 
was  under  considerable  alarm  from  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  and  from  the 
numerous  conspiracies  which  were  entered  into  against  the  life  of  the  Queen. 
Shakspeare  had  been  exposed,  during  the  year  of  his  birth,  to  great  risk  from  the 
plague  at  Stratford,  and  its  recurrence  in  1593  seems  to  have  made  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  him,  that  he  has  alluded  to  it  in  more  than  one  of  his  plays  ; 
particularly  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  written  in  this  very  year,  where  he  mentions 
the  practice  of  sealing  up  the  doors  of  houses,  in  which,  “ the  infectious  pestilenco 
did  reign.”  § It  is  probable  that  the  effect  on  his  mind  might  have  been  rendered 
more  powerful,  by  the  recollected  narrative  of  those  who  had  tended  his  infancy, 
and  who,  no  doubt,  had  often  told  him  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  dawn 
of  his  existence. 

We  have  found  that,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  his  first  employment  was  that 
of  an  actor,  a profession  which,  we  certainly- know,  tie  continued  to  exercise  for, 
at  least,  seventeen  years.  That  he  was  by  no  means  partial,  however,  to  this 
occupation,  nay,  that  he  bitterly  regretted  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to 
have  recourse  to  it,  as  a mode  of  procuring  subsistence,  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  the  language  of  his  ninety-first  sonnet: — 

“ O for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide,  • , 

Tbe  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds,”  &c. 

It  appears  strongly  indeed,  from  the  best  of  all  evidence,  that  of  his  own  words* 
that  his  early  progress  in  life  was  thwarted  by  many  obstacles,  and  accompanied 
by  severe  struggles,  by  poverty,  contumely,  and  neglect.  This  he  has  emphati- 
cally told  us,  not  only  in  one,  but  in  several  places,  and  in  terms  so  expressive  as 

• Vide  Part.  II.  Chap.  I.  + Part  II.  Chap.  28t  5.  f Part  II  Chap.  9 

$ Act  v.  sc.  3.  See  also  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act.  ii.  sc.  1. 
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to  make  us  sympathize  acutely  with  his  sorrows.  Yet  we  perceive  him  hearing 
up  under  his  difficulties  with  a noble  and  independent  spirit,  and  contrasting  the 
world’s  oppression  with  the  solace  of  private  friendship.  Thus,  in  that  beautiful 
sonnet,  the  twenty-ninth,  which  has  been  noticed  in  another  place,  the  transition 
from  despair  to  hope  is  finely  painted: — 

u When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 

1 all  alone  beweep  my  out-cast  state,”  &c. 

and  again,  in  sonnet  the  thirty-seventh, — 

44  As  a decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  bis  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth,”  fee. 

That,  by  the  salutary  though  severe  lessons  of  adversity,  he  had  learnt  to  con- 
quer his  misfortunes,  and  to  despise  the  shafts  of  vulgar  scandal,  will  be  evident 
from  the  two  subsequent  passages: 

u Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ; if  ever,  now ; 

Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross. 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss  : 

Ah  ! do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  this  sorrow, 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a conquer'd  woe."  Sonnet  UO. 


M Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow  ; 

For  what  care  I who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 

So  you  o’er-green  ray  had,  my  good  allow  ?— 

In  so  profouud  abysm  1 throw  all  care 
Of  other’s  voices,  that  my  adders  sense 

To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are."  Sonnet  114. 

These  complaints  and  consolations  were,  no  doubt,  written  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  residence  in  London,  while  his  reputation,  as  a poet,  was  yet  assail- 
able, and  while  the  patronage  of  Lord  Southampton  was  his  only  shield  against 
the  jealousy  and  traduction  of  illiberal  competitors,  whether  off  or  on  the  stage. 
But  the  fame  arising  from  his  poems,  and  from  the  dramas  of  Borneo  and  Juliet, 
and  King  Kichard  the  Third,  had,  in  1590,  most  assuredly  secured  him  from  any 
apprehensions  of  permanent  injury  ; more  especially  as,  soon  after  this  period, 
tlje  encouragement  and  support  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Philip.  Earl 
of  Montgomery,  who,  as  the  players  tell  us,  in  their  dedication  of  the  first  folio, 
“ had  prosecuted  our  poet's  plays,  and  their  author  living,  with  so  much  favour,” 
were  added  to  the  protecting  influence  of  Southampton. 

It  was  in  this  year,  namely  1596,  that  Shakspeare's  feelings  as  a father  were 
put  to  a severe  trial,  hv  the  loss  of  his  only  son  Hamnct,  who  died  in  the  month  of 
August,  at  the  age  of  twelve — a deprivation  which,  however  sustained  with  forti- 
tude, must  have  been  long  deplored. 

Ife  was  now  residing,  it  would  appear  from  evidence  referred  to  by  Mr.  Malone,* 
near  the  Bear-tiarden  in  Southwark,  and  in  the  following  year  (1597)  purchased 
of  William  Underhill,  Esquire,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  his- native  town  of  Strat- 
ford, which,  having  repaired  and  improved,  ho  denominated  New  Place. 

" See  hi*  u Inquiry,”  p.  315. 

+ Of  this  mansion,  which  Dugdale  informs  us  was  originally  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  in  the  time  of 
lieary  the  Seventh,  and  was  then  u a fair-house,  built  of  brick  and  timber,”  and  coutiuued  in  the  Clopton 
family  until  1563,  when  it  was  purchased  by  William  Bolt,  and  resold  in  1570  to  William  Underhill,  Esq., 
„\lr.|Wheler  has  given  us  the  following  account,  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  our  poet: — uOu  Shakspeare's 
death,  it  came  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Hall,  for  her  life ; and  then  to  her  only  child  Elizabeth.  afterward* 
Lady  Barnard;  after  whose  death  New  Place  was  sold,  in  1675,  to  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Kilt.  CJarler, 
King  at  Arms,  who  died  the  20ih  of  February,  1676-7  ; and  under  1i is  Will,  dated  the  49lh  of  June,  1676, 
it  mine  to  liis  only  child,  Barbara,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Clopton,  Kut.  of  Clopton,  in  this  parish.  Their 
younger  sou.  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.  a barrister  at  law,  and  one  of  the  heralds  at  Hrnis,  afterwards  became 
possessed  of.New  Place,  which  he  modernised  by  internal  and  external  alterations;  and  in  1743,  enter-' 
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Whether  this  was  the  purchase  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  materially 
assisted  by  Lord  Southampton,  cannot  positively  he  allirmcd ; but  as  he  had  not 
long  emerged  from  his  difficulties,  it  is  highly  probable  that  on  this,  as  well  as  oil 
subsequent  occasions,  lie  was  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  his-  patron.* 

To  the  year  1598  has  been  commonly  assigned  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
timacy between  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson.  This  epoch  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  informs  us,  that 

“ Shakspeare’s  acquittance  with  Ben  Jonson  began  with  a remarkable  piece  of  humanity  ami 
good-nature.  Mr.  Jonson,  who  was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered 
one  of  his  plays  to  the  players  to  have  it  acted ; and  the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after 
having  turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  was  just  upon  the  point  of  returning  it  to  him 
with  an  ill-natured  answer,  that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  tbeir  company,  when  Sbakspeare 
luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  something  so  well  in  it,  as  to  engage  him  first  to  read  it 
through,  and  afterwards  to  recommend  Mr.  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the  public.” 

That  this  kind  office  was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  general  character  of  Shak- 
speare,  will  readily  be  admitted,  yet  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  account  is  without  foundation  ; for,  as  we  have  related,  in  the  last  chapter, 
“ Every  Man  in  his  Humour,’’  which  is  supposed  by  all  the  editors  and  commen- 
tators to  bo  the  play  alluded  to  by  Rowe,  was  first  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre; 
and 

“That  Jonson  was  ‘altogether  unknown  to  the  world,1  *'  remarks  Mr.  Gifford,  “ is  a palpable 
untruth.  At  Ibis  period,”  (1598)  he  continues,  “Jonson  was  as  well  known  as  Shakspeare,  and 
perhaps  belter.  He  was  poor  indeed,  and  very  poor,  and  a mere  retainer  of  the  theatres  ; but  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Henslowe  and  Alleyn,  and  with  all  the  performers  at  their  houses. 
He  was  familiar  wilt*  Drayton  and  Chapman,  and  Rowley,  and  Middleton,  and  Fletcher;  he  had 
been  writing  for  three  years,  in  conjunction  with  Marslon,  and  Decker,  and  Chclllc,  and  Porter, 
and  Bird,  and  with  most  of  the  poets  of  the  day  : he  was  celebrated  by  Meres  as  one  of  the  principal 
writers  of  tragedy ; and  he  had  long  been  rising  in  reputation  as  a scholar  and  a poet  among  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age.  At  this  moment  he  was  employed  on  “ Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour,  ” which  was  acted  in  1599,  and.  in  the  elegant  dedication  of  that  comedy  to  the 
‘ Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,’  be  says,  ‘ When  I wrote  this  poem,  1 had  friendship  with 
divers  in  your  Societies,  who,  as  they  were  great  names  in  learning,  so  were  they  no  less  examples 
of  living.  Of  them  and  then,  that  1 say  no  more,  it  was  not  despised.’ — And  yet,  Jonson  was, 


tained  Macklin.  Garrick,  and  Dr.  Delany,  under  Shakspeare’s  mulberry  tree.  By  Sir  Hugh'*  MNHu-Ikw 
and  executor,  Henry  Talbot,  Esq.  brother  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  it  was  sold  to  the  Rev.  Francis 
Gostreli,  vicar  of  Frodsham  in  Cheshire;  who,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  actions,  felt  no  tort  of  pride  or 
pleasure  in  this  charming  retirement,  no  consciousness  of  his  being  possessed  of  the  sacred  ground  which 
the  mdses  had  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  their  favourite  poet.  The  celebrated  mulberry-tree  planted 
by  Shnkspearc'g  hand  became  first  an  object  of  his  dislike,  because  it  subjected  him  to  answer  the  frequent 
iiii|N)rt(Iuilies  of  travellers,  whose  zeal  might  prompt  them  to  visit  it.  rnul  to  hope  that  they  might  meet 
inspiration  under  its  shade.  In  an  evil  hour,  the  sacrilegious  priest  ordered  the  tree,  then  remarkably 
large,  and  at  its  full  growth,  to  he  cut  down  ; which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  it  was  cleft  to  pieces  for 
fire-wood : this  took  place  in  1756,  to  the  great  regret  aud  vexation,  not  only  of  the  inhabitants,  but  of 
every  admirer  of  our  bard.  The  greater  part  of  it  was,  however,  soon  after  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  watch-maker,  of  Stratford  ; who,  well  acquainted  with  the  value  set  upon  it  by  the  world,  turned  it 
much  to  his  advantage,  by  converting  every  fragment  into  small  boxes,  goblets,  tooth-pick  cases,  tobacco- 
stopper*,  mid  numerous  other  articles.  Nor  did  New  Place  long  escape  the  destructive  hand  of  Mr. 
Gastrell ; who,  being  compelled  to  pay  the  monthly  assessments  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
(some  of  which  he  expected  to  nvoid,  because  he  resided  part  of  the  year  at  Lichfield,  though  his  servants 
continued  in  the  house  at  Stratford  during  his  absence),  in  the  heat  of  his  anger  declared,  that  housejshould 
never  be  assessed  again  ; and  to  give  Ins  imprecation  due  effect,  and  wishing,  as  it  seems,  to  be  u damued 
to  everlasting  fame,”  the  demolition  of  New  Place  soon  followed ; for,  in  1769,  Jie  rased  the  building  to 
ground,  disposed  of  the  materials,  and  left  Stratford  amidst  the  rage  and  curses  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus 
was  the  town  deprived  of  one  of  its  principal  ornaments,  and  most  valued  relics,  by  a man,  who,  had  he 
been  possessed  of  a true  sense,  and  a veneration  for  the  memory  of  our  bard,  would  have  rather  preserved 
whatever  particularly  concerned  their  great  and  immortal  owner,  than  ignorantly  have  troddeu  the  ground 
which  hair  been  cultivated  by  the  greatest  genius  in  the  world,  without  feeling  those  emotions  which 
naturally  arise  in  the  breast  of  the  generous  enthusiast. 

M The  site  of  New  Place  was  afterwards  added  to  the  adjoining  garden,  by  its  illiberal  proprietor  ; under 
whose  Will,  made  on  the  2d  of  October,  I7G8,  it  came  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Jane  Gaslrcll  ; who,  in  1775, 
sold  it  to  William  lluul,  Ksu.  late  of  this  town  ; from  whose  family  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  llattersliec 
und  Morris,  bankers,  of  Stratford. ’’—Wheeler’s  History  of  Stratford,  pJKflld  Guide  to  Stratford,  p.45,47. 

It  is  more  probable  that  he  was  assisted  on  various  occasions  by  Hi*  Lordship,  than  thut  the  large 
sum,  mentioned  by  tradition,  was  bestowed  nt  once,  and  at  a period,  too,  when  it  was  levs  required. 
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at  (hit  time,  'altogether  unknown  to  the  world!’  and  offered  a virgin  comedy  (which  had  already 
been  three  yean  on  the  stage)  to  a player  in  the  humble  hope  that  it  might  be  accepted.”  * 

The  presumption  is,  that  our  poet  and  Jonson  were  acquainted  anterior  to 

1598,  probably  as  early  as  1595,  and  that  the  dramatic  reputation  of  Ben  was  the 
chief  motive  which  induced  the  company  at  the  Black  Friars  to  procure  the  alter- 
rations  in,  and  to  secure  the  property  of,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  Such  even 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone  himself,  when  he  has  once  forgotten  the  prepos- 
terous charge  of  ingratitude,  on  the  part  of  Jonson,  for  this  imaginary  introduction 
to  the  stage  by  Shakspeare;  for  in  a note,  on  an  entry  of  Mr.  Henslowe's,  which 
runs  thus : — “ 11  of  Mayo  1597,  at  the  comedy  of  umers  (humours)  11,"  that 
is,  acted  eleven  times  since  November,  1590,  he  observes, — “ Perhaps  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  Every  Man  in  his  Humour."  It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  he  had  money 
dealings  with  Mr.  Ilcnslowe,  the  manager  of  this  theatre,  and  that  he  wrote  for 
him.  The  play  might  have  been  afterwards  purchased  from  this  company  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  Servants  (that  is,  by  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  Heminge,  etc.) 
by  whom  it  w as  acted  in  1598;  an  inconsistency  which  has  been  keenly  and  justly 
animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  Gilford,  f 

Two  domestic  circumstances  mark  the  next  year  of  our  author’s  life  ; for,  in 

1599,  his  father  obtained  from  the  Heralds’  Office  a confirmation  of  his  Coat  of 
Arms,  and  his  sister  Joan  married  Mr.  William  Hart,  a hatter  in  Stratford,  oc- 
currences which,  in  the  great  dearth  of  events  unfortunately  incident  to  our  sub- 
ject, are  of  some  importance. 

If  an  inference,  however,  made  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  could  be  considered  as  le- 
gitimately drawn,  this  year  might  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
poet's  life;  for,  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  his  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
when  speaking  of  the  local  traditions  respecting  Macbeth’s  castle  at  Dunsinnan,  ho 
infers,  from  their  coincidence  with  the  drama,  that  Shakspeare,  “ in  his  capacity 
of  actor,  travelled  to  Scotland  in  1599,  and  collected  on  the  spot  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  his  imagination." 

"Every  attempt,”  remarks  Mr.  Stoddart,  who  has  introduced  this  anecdote  into  bis  interesting 
Tour,  “to  illustrate  the  slightest  circumstance  concerning  such  a mind,  deserves  our  gratitude; 
but  in  this  instance,  conjecture  seems  to  hove  gone  its  full  length,  if  not  to  have  overstepped  the 
modesty  of  nature.  The  probability  of  Shakspeare’s  ever  having  been  in  Scotland,  is  very  remote. 
It  sbonld  seem,  by  his  uniformly  accenting  the  name  of  this  spot  DunsinAne,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  have  taken  it  from  the  mouths  of  the  country-people,  who  as  uniformly  accent  it  Dun- 
sinnan. Every  one  knows,  with  what  ease  local  tradition  is  so  modified,  as  to  suit  public  history  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  what  Sir  John  heard  in  1772,  was  a superstructure  raised  upon  the  drama 
itself.  Amid  the  blaze  of  Shakspearc's  genius,  small  praise  is  lost ; but  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
honourable  to  bis  intellectual  energies  to  suppose,  that  so  much  minute  information  was  collected 
from  books,  or  from  conversation,  than  from  an  actual  acquaintance  wilh  the  place.”  + 

Though  we  by  no  means  contend  for  the  validity  of  the  inference,  yet  we  must 
observe,  that  one  of  the  principal  objections  of  Mr.  Stoddart  is  unfounded;  for 
Shakspeare  certainly  was  familiar  with  both  modes  of  pronunciation,  and  has 
given  us  a specimen  of  the  popular  accent  in  the  following  well-known  passage:  — 

“ Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish’d  he,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Duusiuanc  hilt 
Shalt  come  agaiost  him.” 

Neither  do  we  think,  that  his  genius  would  have  sulTered  any  deterioration,  nor 
his  drama  any  loss  of  interest,  had  he  actually  painted  from  local  observation.  § 

If  we  be  correct  in  attributing  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  to  the  year  1599,  it  is 

# Gifford's  Jonson,  vol.  i.  Memoirs,  p.  ziiii.  zliv.  xlv. — Shakspeare,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  principal  performers  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  is  supposed  to  have  acted  the  port  of  Knowell. 

t Gifford's  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  cclxiix. 

f Itemarkson  laical  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland,  8vo.  sol.  ii  p.  197,  198. 

§ It  is  a remarkable  eircumstauce,  however,  that  James  is  said,  during  this  very  year  (1999),  to  have 
sol, cited  (Jueen  Eliiabcth  to  send  a company  of  English  comedians  to  Edinburgh. 
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here  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  an  anecdote  recorded  by  Aubrey,  who, 
meaning  to  allude  to  the  character  of  Dogberry  in  this  play,  though  by  mistake 
he  refers  to  the  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream,  says,  that  “ the  humour  of  the  con- 
stable he  (Shakspeare)  happened  to  take  at  Grendon,  in  Bucks,  w hich  is  the  roado 
from  London  to  Stratford,  and  there  was  living  that  constable  about  1542,  when 
I first  came  to  Oxon.  Mr.  Jos.  llowe  is  of  that  parish,  and  knew  him.  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  he  did  gather  humours  of  men  dayly,  wherever  they  came.”* 

That  Shakspeare  was  accustomed  to  visit  Stratford  annually,  has  been  already 
noticed;  f and  we  learn  from  Antony  Wood,  that  in  performing  these  journeys, 
he  used  to  bait  at  the  Crown-Inn,  in  Oxford,  which  was  then  kept  by  John  Da- 
venant,  the  father  of  the  poet.  Antony  represents  Mrs.  Davenant  as  both  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished,  and  her  husband  as  a lover  of  plays,  and  a great  admirer  of 
Shakspeare.  The  frequent  visits  of  the  bard,  and  the  charms  of  his  landlady,  ap- 
pear to  have  given  birth  to  some  scandalous  surmises;  for  Oldys,  repeating  Wood’s 
story,  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Betterton  and  Pope,  that  “ their  son,  young  Will. 
Davenant  (afterwards  Sir  William],  was  then  a little  school-boy  in  the  town,  of 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  so  fond  also  of  Shakspeare,  that  whenever  ho 
heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  By  from  school  to  see  him.  One  day,  an  old  towns- 
man observing  the  boy  running  homew  ard  almost  out  of  breath,  asked  him  whither 
he  was  posting  in  that  heat  and  hurry.  lie  answered,  to  see  his  god-fatlier 
Shakspeare.  There’s  a good  boy,  said  the  other,  but  have  a care  that  you  don’t 
take  God's  name  in  vain.”  D has  also  been  said,  that  Sir  William  had  the 
weakness  to  feel  gratified  by  the  publicity  of  the  supposition. 

It  is  very  probable  that,  in  1600,  Shakspeare  might  so  time  his  annual  visit  to 
Stratford,  as  to  be  present  at  the  christening  of  his  nephew,  'William  Hart,  his 
sister’s  eldest  son  ; who,  according  to  the  Bcgister,  was  baptized  on  the  28lh  of 
the  August  of  this  year,  and  who,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Michael,  is  remembered  in  the  poet’s  will,  by  a legacy  of  live  pounds. 

The  subsequent  year  exhibits  our  bard  in  great  favour  at  court.  The  Queen  had 
been  delighted  with  the  Two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  honoured  their  au- 
thor with  a command  to  bring  forward  Falstalfin  another  play.  Tradition  says 
this  was  executed  in  a fortnight,  and  afforded  Her  Majesty  the  most  entire  satis- 
faction. The  approbation  and  encouragement,  indeed,  of  the  two  sovereigns  under 
whose  reigns  he  flourished,  was  a subject  of  contemporary  notoriety;  for  Jonson, 
in  his  celebrated  eulogy,  thus  apostrophises  his  departed  friend:  — 

“ Sweet  swan  oT  Aron,  what  a Bight  it  were, 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear : 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  hanks  of  Thames, 

That  to  did  takt  Eliza , and  our  James. n 

That  Elizabeth  “ gave  him  many  gracious  marks  of  her  favour,"  hasbeon  men- 
tioned by  Rowe  as  a matter  of  no  doubt;  and  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  ‘i  what 
grace  soever  the  Queen  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  not  to  her  only  he  owed  tho 
fortune  which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made;”  an  observation  which  ushers  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  Southampton’s  well-known  generosity. 

The  pleasure  arising  from  this  tide  of  success  must  have  been,  in  no  slight  de- 
gree, damped  by  the  sorrow  which  a son  so  truly  great  and  good,  must  have  felt  on 
the  loss  of  his  father.  This  worthy  man,  of  w hom,  in  the  opening  of  our  work, 
some  account  will  be  found,  expired  on  the  8th  of  September,  1601,  leaving  a 
name  immortalised  by  the  celebrity  of  his  offspring. 

In  1602,  no  other  trace  of  our  author  is  discoverable,  independent  of  his  literary 
exertions,  than  that,  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  he  purchased,  in  the  town  and  parish 
of  Stratford,  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land,  for  tho  sum  of  320/.,  which 
lands  appear  to  have  been  indissolubly  connected  with  his  former  purchase  of  New 


• Bodleian  Letters,  sol.  iii.  p.  307. 


■\  Vide  Part  II.  Chapter  1. 
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Place,  and  to  have  descended  with  it,  until  the  extinction  of  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Gastrell.  ' 

The  year  following,  however,  brought  an  accession  of  dignity  and  power;  for 
no  sooner  had  James  gotten  possession  of  the  English  throne,  than  he  granted  a 
License  to  the  Company  at  the  Globe,  which  bears  date  the  19th  of  May,  1603, 
and  being  entitled  “Pro  Laurcntio  Fletcher  et  Willielmo  Shakespeare  et  aliis," 
gives  us  reason  to  conclude,  that  tiie  persons  thus  distinguished  were,  if  not  joint 
managers,  at  least  leaders  in  the  concern,  -f 

It  was  about  this  period  also  that  Shakspeare  may,  upon  good  grounds,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  his  farewell  of  the  stage  as  an  actor;  relinquishing  this  pro- 
fession, of  which  he  appears  not  to  have  been  very  fond,  forthc  purpose  of  more 
closely  superintending  the  general  concerns  of  the  theatre,  of  which  his  writings 
continued  to  be  the  chief  support.  One  strong  motive  for  this  deduction  has  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  his  name,  as  a performer,  is  no  where  visible  beyond 
the  era  of  Jonson's  Sejanus,  in  which  play,  (irst  acted  in  1603,  it  is  found  in  the 
list  of  the  principal  comedians;  while  in  The  Fox,  published  only  two  years  after- 
wards, performed  at  the  same  theatre,  and  by  the  same  company,  he  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  the  list  of  players  is,  as  usual,  inserted.  That  the  term  fellow, 
which  continued  to  be  mutually  used  by  Shakspeare  and  the  comedians  of  the 
Globe,  cannot  indicate  a contrary  conclusion,  is  evident  from  the  language  of  the 
poet  himself,  who,  in  his  will,  though  written  three  years  after  all  connection,  on 
iiis  part,  with  the  theatre  had  been  given  up,  still  speaks  of  Hcminge,  Burbage, 
and  Condcll  as  his  fellows. 

To  nearly  the  same  epoch  we  may  attribute  the  friendly  association  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Jonson  in  the  celebrated  club  at  the  Mermaid,  a form  of  society  to  which, 
from  its  ease  and  independency,  Englishmen  have  always  been  peculiarly  partial. 
The  institution  in  question  originated  w'ith  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and,  as  Mr.  GilTord 
has  well  observed,  speaking  of  Jonson's  resort  to  it  about  the  year  1603,  “com- 
bined more  talent  and  genius,  perhaps,  than  ever  met  together  before  or  since ; — 
here,”  he  adds,  “for  many  years,  he  (Jonson)  regularly  repaired  with  Shakspeare, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne,  and  many  others, 
whose  names,  even  at  this  distant  period,  call  up  a mingled  feeling  of  reverence 
and  respect.  Here,  in  the  full  flow  and  confidence  of  friendship,  the  lively  and 
interesting  ‘wit-combats'  took  place  between  Shakspeare  and  our  author;  and 
hither,  in  probable  allusion  to  them,  Beaumont  fondly  lets  his  thoughts  wander, 
in  his  letter  to  Jonson,  from  the  country: — 

“ What  things  have  we  seen, 

Done  at  the  Mbkmaid  ! beard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came. 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a jest,”  Ike.  $ 

n For  the  expression  “wit-combats,”  in  this  interesting  passage,  we  must  refer 
to  Fuller,  who,  describing  the  character  of  the  bard  of  Avon,  says:  “Many  were 
the  wit-combats  between  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  I behold  them  like  a 
Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man  of  war.  Master  Jonson,  like  the  for- 
mer, was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his  performances;  Shak- 
speare, like  the  latter,  lessor  in  bulk,  hut  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all 
tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and 
invention.”  § 

With  what  delight  should  we  have  hung  over  any  well  authenticated  instances 
of  these  “ wit-combats !''  but,  unfortunately,  nothing,  upon  which  we  can  depend, 
has  descended  to  us.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  Fuller,  who,  no  doubt, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  mentioned  the  subject,  had  many  of  these  lively 

* VVhcler'n  Guide  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  n.  18. 

+ Sec  this  License  given  nt  length  in  our  History  of  the  Stnge,  Pnrt  II.  Chapter  7. 

| Gifford's  Jonsoti,  vol.  i.  Memoirs,  p.  Ixv.  Ixvi.  $ Worthies,  folio  edition,  p.  ItG. 
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sallies  fresh  in  his  recollerlion,  has  nol  been  more  communicative  1 What  tradi- 
tion, however,  or  rather,  perhaps,  what  fabrication,  lias  left  us,  of  this  kind,  will 
be  found  in  the  notes. ' 

It  would  appear  that  Shakspcare  was  now  rapidly  accumulating  property;  he 
had  purchased,  we  have  seen,  New  Place  in  1597,  a hundred  and  seven  acres  of 
land  in  1002,  and  in  1605  he  became  the  purchaser  of  the  lease  of  the  moiety  of 
the  great  and  small  tithes  of  Stratford,  for  the  sum  of  440/.,  a pretty  strong  proof 
of  the  success  which  had  acconi|>anied  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  both  as  an  actor 
and  a poet,  and  a complete  one  of  his  having  overcome  the  diflicultics  which,  for 
some  years  after  his  arrival  in  London,  had  so  oppressively  encumbered  his 
efforts. 

We  may  add,  that  he  was  gratified  this  year  by  the  affectionate  remembrance 
of  his  former  associate  Augustine  Phillips,  who,  in  his  Will,  proved  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1605,  gives  and  bequeaths  to  bis  “Fcllowe  Willm  Shakespeare  a thirty 
shillings  piece  in  gould." 

It  was  the  fashion  at  this  period  among  the  poets,  to  compliment  a monarch, 
who  was  |ieculiarly  open  to  llattcrv,  especially  on  the  subject  ofhis  genealogy,  and 
on  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  his  own  person;  a species  of  panegyric  in 
which  our  author  had  been  preceded  by  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  lien ilonson,  and 

• Were  the  repartees,  however,  of  which  time  has  deprived  us,  no  better  than  those  tlmt  we  have  now 
lo  communicate,  ,il  must  be  confessed,  that  the  two  bards  have  no  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  lom 
“ Shakspcare,”  relates  Capell,  “wa*  god-father  to  one  of  Ben  Jonsou’s  children,  and  after  the  ehrinteninc;, 
being  in  deep  study.  Jon  son  came  Ui  cheer  him  up ; aud  asked  him  why  lie  was  so  melancholy  ? No  faith, 
Ben,  says  he,  not  I ; but  I have  been  considering  a great  while  what  should  he  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to 
bestow  upon  my  god-child,  and  l have  resolved  at  last.  I prithee  what,  says  he?  I’failh,  Ben,  III  r’eti 
give  her  a dozen  good  Latin  (latlen)  spoons,  aud  thou  shall  translate  them.” — Notes  on  Shakspcare, 
vol.  i.  p.  94. 

The  second  of  these  morceaux  is,  if  possible,  still  worse  than  the  preceding  : “Mr.  Ben  Jouson  aud  Mr. 
William  Shakspcare  being  merrie  at  a tavern,  Mr.  Jouson  begins  this  for  his  epitaph, 

“ Hero  lies  Ben  Jonson 
Who  was  once  one — 

he  gives  it  to  Mr  Shakspeare  to  make  up,  who  presently  write, 

“ That,  while  he  liv'd  was  a slow  thing, 

And  now,  being  dead,  is  no-thing.” 

“ This  stuff,”  adds  Mr.  Gifford,  “ is  copied  from  the  Ashmolc  MS.  .18.  ” — Gifford's  Ben  Jouson,  vol.  i. 
Memoirs,  p.  Ixxx.  note. 

The  next  mav  he  said  to  he  rather  of  a “better  leer  ” 

“ Verses  by  Ben  Jouson  and  Shakspeare,  occasioned  by  the  motto  to  the  Globe  Theatre  - Tot  us  mitnUus 
agit  Instrument. 

Jonson. 

“ If,  but  stane  actors , all  the  world  displays. 

Where  shall  we  find  spectators  of  their  plays  ?” 

Shakspeare. 

“ Little,  or  much,  of  what  we  see,  we  do ; 

We  are  all  both  actors  and  spectators  too.”  « 

“Poetical  Characteristics,  8vo.  MS.  vol  i.  some  time  in  the  Harlcian  Library,  which  volume  was 
returned  to  its  owner.”— 

“That  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  were  intimate,”  observes  Dr.  Berkenhout,  “ appears  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  writleu  by  G.  Peel,  a dramatic  poet,  to  his  friend  Marie: — 

* Friend  Marie, 

* I never  longed  for  thy  company  more  than  last  night  ; we  were  all  very  merrye  at  the  Globe,  when  Ned 
Alleyn  did  not  scruple  to  affyrme  plcasontely  to  thy  friend  Will,  that  he  had  stolen  his  speeche  about  the 
qualitycs  of  an  actor's  exccllencye,  in  Hamlet  hys  brngedye,  from  conversations  manyfold  which  bad  passed 
between  them,  and  opinyons  given  by  Alleyn  touchiuge  the  subject.  Shakspeare  did  not  take  this  talke  in 
good  sorte;  but  Jonson  put  an  end  to  the  strife,  witty  fie  remarking.  This  affaire  needeth  no  cotitentioue ; 
you  stole  it  from  Ned,  no  doubt:  do  not  marvel:  have  you  not  seen  him  act  tymes  out  of  number  r 

*U.  Pkkl.' 

u Whence  I copied  this  letter,  I do  not  recollect ; but  I remember  that  at  the  time  of  transcribing  it,  I 
had  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.”— Biographia  Lilcntria,  p.  399,  400.  4to.  1777. 

I believe  the  first  appearance  of  this  letter  was  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1770,  whence  it  was  copied 
into  the  Biographia  BriUuinica,  and  in  both  these  works  it  commences  in  the  following  manner:  “ 1 must 
desyre  tlmt  my  sysler  hvr  watche,  and  the  cookcric  book  you  promysed,  may  be  scute  bye  the  man  — I never 
longed,  &c Of  the  four,  this  is  the  only  anecdote  worth  preserving  ; but  I apprehend  it  to  be  a mere 
forgery. 
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even  by  such  grave  characters  asDugdale  and  Wake.  * It  was  natural,  therefore, 
for  Shakspeare,  who  had  been  under  some  obligation  to  James,  to  express  his  sense 
of  it  in  a similar  way,  and  he  has  accordingly,  through  the  medium  of  his  Macbeth, 
which  we  conceive  to  have  been  performed  in  1600,  represented  James  as  descend- 
ed from  Banquo,  a character  which,  for  this  purpose,  ho  has  drawn,  contrary  to 
his  historical  authorities,  noble  and  blameless.  James,  as  Dr.  Farmer  thinks,  was 
so  delighted  with  the  line  which  painted  him  as  carrying  “twofold  balls  and 
treble  sceptres,”  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  was  induced  to  acknowledge  the 
compliment  by  a letter  to  the  bard  from  his  own  hand;  an  anecdote  which  seems 
entitled  to  full  credit,  as  it  originated,  Oldys  tells  us,  with  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  it  immediately  from  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  in  whose  hands 
the  letter  long  remained. 

This  year  has  been  also  rendered  memorable  in  the  biography  of  our  poet  by 
the  publication  of  a drama  called  “ The  Return  from  Parnassus,”  which  had  been 
acted  by  the  students  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  as  early  as  1602.  To  a 
passage  in  this  very  curious  production  is  to  bo  ascribed  all  tho  idle  tales  which 
have  been  circulated  with  so  much  industry  and  avidity  relative  to  a supposed 
quarrel  between  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson,  in  doing  which,  though  the  prin- 
cipal object  has  been  to  substantiate  a charge  ofenvy  and  malignancy  against  the 
latter,  the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  is  executed  has  been  such  as  would,  were 
the  premises  true,  reflect  no  credit  on  the  former.  But  the  whole  is  a tissue  of 
the  most  groundless  and  indefensible  scandal,  and  we  stand  aghast  at  the  motives 
which  could  induce  such  persevering  hostility  against  the  very  man  who,  more 
than  all  others,  had  been  the  steady  and  professed  eulogist  of  the  poet  whom 
these  commentators  sally  forth  to  protect. 

The  passage,  however,  as  equally  applicable  and  important  to  both  these  great 
men,  it  will  be  necessary  to  transcribe.  Burbage  and  Kempe,  Shakspearc’s  fel- 
low-comedians, are  introduced  conversing  about  the  histrionic  powers  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Cambridge,  the  latter  ridiculing  and  the  former  defending  their  attempts, 
by  observing,  “that  a little  teaching  will  mend  their  faults;  and  it  may  be,  be- 
sides, they  will  be  able  to  pen  a part;"  to  which  Kempe,  who  seems  here  an  ob- 
ject of  irony,  replies,  — 

“ Few  of  the  university  pen  plays  well ; they  smell  too  much  of  that  writer  Ovid,  anil  that  writer 
Metamorphosis,  and  talk  too  much  of  Proserpina  and  Jupiter.  Why  here's  our  fellow  Shakspeare 
put  them  (the  University  poets)  all  down,  ay,  and  Hen  Jonson  too.  O that  Ben  Jonson  is  a 
pestilent  fellow ; he  brought  up  Horace,  giving  the  poets  a pill,  but  our  fellow  Shakspeare  baa 
given  him  a purge  that  made  him  bewray  his  credit.”f 

“ When  an  object  is  placed  too  near  lo  the  eye,”  observe*  Mr.  Gilchrist,  commenting  on  this 
quotation,  “ the  vision  is  strained  and  impaired,  and  the  object  obscured  or  distorted  : if  the 
commentators  had  viewed  this  passage  ' as  others  use,’  they  would  have  found  in  the  numerous 
dramas  published  anterior  to  the  above  passage,  the  instrnments  by  which  he  put  Hen  down ; and,' 
in  their  various  excellence,  the  means  by  which  he  threw  the  claims  of  his  competitor  into  the 
shade.  The  passage  has  no  reference  lo  personal  animosity  ; it  was  a just  testimony  to  the 
superior  merit  of  * the  poet  of  nature,’  over  the  Writings  of  more  * learned  candidates  for  fame 
and  the  well-merited  compliment  is  very  appropriately  put  into  the  mouth  of  Will  Kempe,  one  of 
Shakspeare’s  fellows.”  t 

It  is  remarkable,  that  with  the  exception  of  Rowe,  who,  however,  soon  re- 
tracted the  accusation,  none  of  the  editors  of,  and  commontators  on,  Shakspeare 
had,  previous  to  Steevens,  attempted  to  prove  Jonson  the  libeller  of  his  friend. 
It  remained  therefore  for  his  commentators  of  the  last  half  century  to  undertake 
the  noble  task  of  heaping  a thousand  groundless  calumnies  on  the  defenceless  head 
of  Shakspeare’s  dearest  friend,  on  him  whom  lie  most  admired,  and  by  whom  he 
was  best  beloved!  The  iteration  of  these  charges,  under  every  form  and  shape, 

♦ 

t * Woke,  in  his  u Rex  PUtwricus,  aivc  de  potentiis,  principis  Jacobi  regis  ad  Acad.  Oxon.  adventu, 
anno  1606,”  speaking  «if  the  prophecy  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  soya,  M Vaticinii  veritalem  rerum  eventus  com- 
probavit;  Banquonis  enim  e atirpe  potentissimus  Jacobus  oriuudiitt.” 

t Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  i.  p.  64.  Act  is.  sc.  3.  J Gilchrists  Examination,  p.  15,  16. 
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and  connected  with  a commentary  rendered  popular  by  the  text  to  which  it  wai 
appended,  had  totally  poisoned  the  public  mind,  when  Mr.  Gilchrist,  and,  still 
more  amply,  Mr.  Gifford,  by  hunting  these  gentlemen  through  all  their  windings 
and  doublings,*  through  all  the  channels  to  which  they  had  recourse  for  defama- 
tion, have  produced  a refutation  of  theirchargcs,  and  a detection  of  their  practices, 
more  complete,  perhaps,  than  any  other  instance  of  the  kind  on  literary  record." 

Truly  delightful  must  it  be  to  every  lover  of  Shakspeare  and  of  human  nature, 
to  find  that  the  allcctionate  confidence  of  our  bard  was  not  thrown  away,  was 
not  placed  on  a man  worthless  and  insensible  of  the  gift,  but  was  returned  by 
honest  Ben,  however  occasionally  rough  in  his  manner  and  temper,  with  an  at- 
tachment amounting  to  enthusiasm,  with  a steadiness  which  neither  years  nor 
infirmities  could  shake. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1007,  our  poet  buried  at  the  church  of  St.  Saviour’s 
Southwark,  his  brother  Edmond,  who,  with  singular  precision,  is  entered  in  the 
register  of  that  parish  as  “Edmond  Shakspeare,  a player,”  so  that,  as  Mr.  Chal- 
mers has  observed,  “ there  were  two  Shakspeares  on  the  stage  during  the  same 
period.” 

He  had  likewise  married,  on  the  fifth  of  June  of  this  year,  his  favourite  daughter 
Susanna,  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a physician  of  considerable  skill  and  reputation  in 
his  profession,  which  he  exercised  at  Stratford,  residing  during  his  father-in-law’s 
life-time  in  the  old  town,  but,  on  his  death,  removing  to  New  Place,  which,  with 
the  chief  part  of  his  property,  had  been  left  by  the  poet  to  Mrs.  Hall.  Susanna 
was,  on  her  nuptials  with  i)r.  Hall,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  her  father  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  an  event  so  ma- 
terially affecting  the  happiness  of  his  child.  ^ 

It  is  highly  probable,  that,  independent  of  his  regular  annual  visit,  family- 

* One  of  these  refutations,  ns  including  a complete  detection  of  the  fallacious  grounds  on  which  a well- 
known  anecdote  relative  to  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  has  been  founded,  it  will  be  useful  as  well  as  enter- 
taining to  transcribe. 

* “ Fifties  of  Eaton,”  observes  Mr.  Gifford,  w was  reported  to  have  said  (though  the  matter  was  not  much 
in  Hales  of  Eaton's  way),  * that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  person  ever  writ,  hut  he  would  produce 
it  much  better  done  by  Shakspeare,’  p.  16 — Shakspeare,  vnl.  i.  edit.  1593.  This  is  told  by  Dryden,  1667. 
The  next  version  is  by  Tate,  16H0.  ‘ Our  learned  1 tales  was  wont  to  assert,  that  since  the  time  of  Orpheus 

no  common  place  has  been  touched  upon,  where  Shakspeare  has  not  performed  as  well.’  Next  comes 
the  illustrious  Gildon  (of  Dunciad  memory),  and  he  models  the  story  thus,  from  Dryden,  as  he  says,  with 
a salvo  for  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection  1 '.Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  affirmed,  that  he  would  shew  all  the 
poets  of  antiquity  outdone  by  Shakspeare. — The  enemies  of  Shakspeare  would  by  no  means  yield  to  this ; 
so  that  it  came  to  a trial  of  skill.  The  place  agreed  on  for  the  dispute  was  Mr.  Hales’s  chamber  at  Eton. 
A great  many  books  were  sent  doum  by  the  enemies  of  this  poet,  and  on  the  appointed  day  my  lord 
Falkland,  sir  John  Suckling,  and  all  the  persons  of  quality  that  had  wit  and  learning,  met  there,  and  upou 
a thorough  disquisitiou'of  the  point,  the  judges  chosen  out  of  this  assembly  unanimously  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  were  adjudged  to  vail  at  least  their  glory  iu  tliut  to 
the  English  poet.’  P.  17. 

w The  story  now  reached  Rowe ; and  as  it  was  discovered  about  this  time,  that  the  praise  of  Shakspeare 
was  worth  nothing  unless  coupled  with  the  abuse  of  Jonson,  it  puts  on  this  form.  ‘ Mr.  Hales,;  who  had 
sate  still  some  time,  hearing  Bon  reproach  .Shakspeare  with  the  want  of  learning,  and  ignorance  of  the 
ancients,  told  him,  at  last.’  &c.  Thus  it  stood  in  the  first  edition:  but  Mr.  Rowe  was  an  honest  mau,  and 
having  found  occasion  to  change  his  mind  before  the  apjiearance  of  the  second  edition,  he  struck  the  pas- 
sage out,  and  inserted  in  it*  stead, — 4 sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  a professed  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  had 
undertaken,  with  some  warmth,  his  defence  against  Ben  Jonson,  when  Mr.  llales,’  8ce.  &c. — 

“Thus  we  have  the  Fable  of  the  Three  Black  Crows!  and  thus  a simple  observation  of  Mr.  llales 
(which  in  nil  probability  he  never  made),  is  dramatised,  at  length,  into  a scene  of  obloquy  against  our 
author!  A tissue  of  mere  dotage  scarcely  deserves  unravelling;  but  it  may  be  just  observed  , that  when 
Jonson  was  seized  with  his  last  illness  (after  which  he  certainly  never  went  ‘ to  Mr.  Hales’s  chamber,  at 
Eton/  or  elsewhere),  the  two  grave  judges.  Suckling  nnd  Falkland,  who  sat  on  the  merits  of  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poet*,  and  decided  with  such  convincing  effect,  were,  the  first  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  second 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  ages!— But  the  chief  mistake  lies  with  Dryden,  whose  memory  was  always 
subservient  to  the  passions  of  the  day ; the  words  which  he  lias  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Hales  being,  in  fact, 
the  property  of  Jonson.  Ixmg  before  Suckling  and  F alkland  were  outof  leading-strings,  he  had  told  the  world, 
that  Shakspeare  surpassed  not  only  all  his  contemjmrary  jioets,  but  even  those  of  Greece  and  Rome: — 
and  if  Mr.  llales  used  these  words,  without  giving  the  credit  of  them  to  Jonson,  he  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a bold  plagiarist.” — Vol.  i.  p.  cclxii. 

*j*  M It  Is  my  fixed  persuasion,  ” says  Mr.  Gifford  (not  lightly  adonted,  but  deduced  from  a wide  exami- 
nation of  the  subject),  that  they  (Jonson  and  Shakspeare)  were  friends  OJid  associates  till  the  latter  finally 
retired-— that  no  feud,  no  jealousy  ever  disturbed  their  connection — that  ShakspcHre  was  pleased  with 
Jonson,  ami  that  Jonson  loved  and  admired  Shakspeare.” — Vol,  i.  p.  ccli. 

$ Vids  Wheler’s  Guide,  p.  27. 
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ficiurrenccs  frequently  drew  Shakspeare  from  London  to  the  purer  atmosphere,  of 
liis  native  lields;  for,  in  the.  year  succeeding  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  two 
events  of  this  kind  took  place,  of  which  ono  required  his  personal  attendance.  On 
the '21st  of  February,  1608,  his  granddaughter  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  I)r.  Hall, 
was  baptized;  and,  on  the  16th  of  the  October  following,  he  stood  godfather  for 
William  Walker,  the  son  of  Henry  Walker  of  Stratford,  remembering  the  child 
in  his  will,  with  twenty  shillings  in  gold,  under  the  title  of  his  “godson  William 
Walker.” 

The  year  1609  is  sufficiently  commemorated  by  the  general  opinion,  that,  at 
this  period,  Sliakspcarc  planted  the  Mulberry  Tree,  whose  premature  fate  has 
been  recorded  in  a preceding  note. 

"That  Shakspeare  planted  this  tree,”  “ observes  Mr.  Malone,  "is  as  well  authenticated  as 
an;  thing  at  that  nature  can  be.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  iutorms  me,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor 
(the  father  of  his  clerk),  who  is  now  eighty-five  years  old  and  an  alderman  oMVarw  ick,  where  be 
at  present  resides,  says,  he  lived,  when  a boy,  at  the  nest  house  to  New  Place;  that  his  family 
had  inhabited  the  house  for  almost  three  hundred  years;  that  it  was  transmitted  from  father  In 
son  during  the  last  and  the  present  century  ; that  this  tree  (of  the  fruit  of  which  he  had  often  eaten 
in  his  younger  days,  some  of  its  branches  hanging  over  his  father's  garden),  was  planted  by  Shak  - 
spcarc;  and  that  till  this  was  planted,  there  was  no  mulberry-tree  in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Taylor  adds,  that  he  was  frequently,  when  a boy,  at  New  Place,  and  tbat  Ibis  tradition  was  pre- 
served in  the  Clopton  family,  as  well  as  in  his  own.” 

Thai  it  w as  planted  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  seems  established  by  the  facts, 
that,  previous  to  the  epoch  in  question,  mulberry-trees,  though  not  absolutelv 
unknown  in  this  country,  were  extremely  scarce;  and  that,  in  1609,  King  James, 
with  a view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  silk  manufacture,  imported  many 
hundred  thousand  of  these  trees  from  France,  dispersing  them  all  over  England, 
accompanied  by  circular  letters,  written  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  so 
useful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ornamental,  a production  of  the  vegetable  world. 

It  may  safely  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  our  poet,  on  his  visit  this  year  to 
Stratford,  had,  in  deference  to  the  recommendation  of  his  sovereign,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  taste  and  inclination,  embellished  his  garden  with  this  elegant  tree. 

With  the  exception  of  a Writ,  issued  out  of  the  Stratford  Court  of  Record,  in 
June,  1610,  for  a small  debt  due  to  our  author,  scarcely  a vestige  of  his  existence, 
apart  from  his  works,  can  be  found  for  the  next  three  years.  This  writ,  and 
another  issued  the  preceding  year  for  a similar  purpose,  have  the  subjoined  signa- 
ture of  Greene,  being  that  of  Thomas  Greene,  Esq.,  a cousin  of  the  poet’s;  who, 
though  resident  in  Stratford,  and  clerk  to  its  corporation,  had  at  the  same  time 
chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  a barrister  in  Chancery.  He  is  entitled 
to  this  notice,  as  being  not  only  the  relation,  but  the  intimate  friend  of  Shakspeare. 

We  now  approach  the  last  year  of  Shakspeare’s  abode  in  London,  which,  there 
ig  every  reason  to  suppose,  continued  to  be  in  that  part  of  it  where  we  found  him 
in  1596;  where  he  assuredly  was,  according  to  Malone,  in  1608,  and  where  he 
no  doubt  remained,  until,  as  a resident,  he  quitted  the  capital  for  ever.  * Before 
he  took  this  step,  however,  he  became  the  purchaser  of  a tenement  in  Blackfriars, 
for  which,  according  to  a deed  still  extant,  he  agreed  to  give  one  Henry  Walker 
the  sum  of  140/.,  of  which  he  paid  80/.  down,  and  mortgaged  the  premises  for 
the  remainder.  The  property  acquired  by  this  transaction,’  which  took  place  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1613,  is  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Susanna,  and 
being  there  described  as  “that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances, 
wherein  John  Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars  in 
London,  near  the  Wardrobe,”  was  probably  let  to  this  tenant  soon  after  the 
purchase. 

Among  the  arrangements  which  such  a change  of  situation  would  almost  neces- 
sarily require,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  his  property  in  the  Globe  theatre 


* Malone's  Inquiry,  p,  21G 
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would  not  he  forgotten;  hut  as  this  is  neither  mentioned  in  his  will,  nor  he  him-, 
self  once  noticed  in  the  transactions  of  the  theatre  for  1013,  we  are  entitled  to 
infer,  that  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  concern  previous  to  his  leaving  London. 

That  this  event  took  place  before  the  close  of  1013,  in  all  probability  during  the 
summer  of  the  year,  not  only  this  circumstance  relative  to  the  theatre,  and  the 
general  tradition,  that  a few  years  anterior  to  his  death,  lie  had  left  the  metropolis 
for  “case,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends”  at  Stratford,  but  two 
other  circumstances  of  importance,  will  lead  us  to  conclude.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  calculated  that,  at  this  period,  his  income  from  real  and  personal 
property  was  such,  as  toenable  liihi  to  live  handsomely  in  the  country,  independent 
of  any  profit  from  the  stage;'  and  secondly,  we  have  found  suflicient  data  for 
believing,  that  his  literary  career  was  terminated  by  the  production  of  The  Twelfth 
Night,  and  that  this  play  was  written  in  1013. 

These  considerations,  when  united,  impress  us  with  a perfect  conviction,  that 
when  Shakspeare  bade  adieu  to  London,  he  left  it  predetermined  to  devote  the 
residue  of  his  days  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  social  and  domestic  happiness 
in  the  shades  of  retirement. 

* Gildon  say*  that  Shakspeare  left  behind  him  an  estate  of  300/.  per  annum,  equal  to  at  h ast  1000/.  per 
ann.  at  this  day  ; but  Mr.  M.ilonc  doubt*  “ whether  ail  his  properly,  real  and  personal,  amounted  to  much 
more  than  200/  per  ann.  which  yet  was  a considerable  fori  um-  in  tlio-c  clays.  “ If.  ” he  adds,  a we  rate  the 
j\etv  Place  with  the  appurtenances,  and  our  poet's  other  bouses  in  Stratford,  at  60/.  a year,  and  his  house. 
&c.  in  the  Blackfriars,  (for  which  he  paid  140/.)  at  20/.  a year,  we  have  a rent-roll  of  150/.  per  unn.  Of 
his  personal  property  it  is  not  now  possible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate ; hut  if  wo  rate  it  at  500/.,  money 
then  bearing  au  interest  of  10/.  per  cent.  Shakspeare’s  total  income  was  200/.  per  ann." 
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SHAKSPEARE  IN  RETIREMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Anecdotes  relative  to  Sltakspeare  during  his  Retirement  at  Stratford. 


Yes,  high  in  reputation  as  a poet,  favouretl  by  the  great  and  accomplished,  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  Shakspearc,  after  a long  residence  in  the  capital,  to 
the  rational  pleasures  of  which  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  intliv  idual 
of  his  age,  at  length  sought  for  leisure  and  repose  on  the  banks  of  his  native 
stream:  perhaps  wisely  considering,  that,  as  he  had  acquired  a competency  ade- 
quate to  the  gratifications  of  a well-regulated  mind,  life  had  other  duties  to 
perform,  to  the  discharge  of  which,  while  health  and  vigour  should  remain,  he 
was  now  called  upon  to  dedicate  a larger  portion  of  his  time. 

The  Genius  of  dramatic  poetry  may  sigh  over  a determination  thus  early 
taken  I but  who  shall  blame  what,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  man,  we  may 
justly  conceive  to  have  been  his  predominating  motive,  the  hope  that  in  the  bosom 
of  rural  peace,  aloof  from  the  dissipations  and  seductions  of  the  stage,  he  might 
the  better  prepare  for  that  event  which  awaits  us  all,  and  which  talents,  such  as 
his  were,  can  only,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  trust,  render  more  awfully  re- 
sponsible. 

That  he  was  greatly  honoured  and  respected  at  Stratford  we  are  induced  to 
credit,  not  only  from  tradition,  but  from  the  tone  and  disposition  of  heart  and 
intellect  which  his  works  everywhere  evince;  and  accordingly,  Rowe  has  told  us, 
that  “his  pleasurable  wit  and  good-nature  engaged  him  in  the  acquaintance,  and 
entitled  him  to  the  friendship  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.” 

He  had  scarcely,  however,  settled  in  the  place,  when  his  property,  and 
that  of  all  his  neighbours,  was  threatened  with  utter  extinction;  for,  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1014,  a fire  broke  out  in  the  tow’n,  which  according  to  a brief  shortly 
afterwards  granted  for  its  relief,  “ within  the  space  of  lesse  than  two  lioures  con- 
sumed and  burnt  fifty  and  fowre  Dwelling  Howses,  many  of  them  being  very  faire 
Houses,  besides  Barnes,  Stables,  and  other  How  ses  of  Office,  together  with  great 
Store  of  Corne,  Hay,  Straw,  Wood  and  Timber  therein,  amounting  to  the  value 
of  Eight  Tltowsand  rounds  and  upwards : the  force  of  which  Tier  was  so  great  (the 
Wind  sitting  full  upon  the  Towne)  that  it  dispersed  into  so  many  places  thereof, 
whereby  the  whole,  Towne  was  in  very  great  danger  to  have  been  utterly  con- 
sumed." * Shakspeare’s  house  fortunately  escaped. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  1014,  our  author  was  deprived  of  his  neighbour  and  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  John  Comlte,  a character  whose  celebrity  is  altogether  founded  on 
the  epitaph  which  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  written  upon  him.  The  story,  how- 
ever, as  related  by  Rowe,  is  injurious  to  the  memory  of  its  supposed  author,  by 
representing  hint  as  wantonly  inflicting  pain  at  the  moment  when  his  friendship 
and  forbearance  were  most  required.  “ In  a pleasant  conversation  amongst  their 
common  friends,”  relates  Rowe,  “ Mr.  Combe  told  Shakspearc,  in  a laughing 

* \Vliu!cr'»  Ilistury  and  AuiiqtiiiicH  of  Stratford,  p 15. 
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manner,  tliat  he  fancied  he  intended  to  write  his  epitaph,  if  he  happened  to  out- 
live him  ; and  since  he  could  not  know'  what  might  lie  said  of  him  when  he  was 
dead,  he  desired  it  might  be  done  immediately;  upon  which  Shakspeare  gave  him 
these  four  verses : — 

‘ Ten  in  the  hundred  lie*  here  en grav’d  ; 

’Tiit  a hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav’d  : 

If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tomb? 

Oh  ! ho!  quoth  the  Devil,  ’tis  ray  John-a-Corabe.” 

But  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung  the  man  so  severely,  that  he 
never  forgave  it.” 

That  Shakspeare,  the  gentle  and  unoffending  Shakspeare,  as  he  is  always  re- 
presented, should  have  violated  the  hour  of  confidential  gaiety  by  this  sarcastic  and 
condemnatory  sally,  is  of  itself  sufficiently  improbable ; but  we  are  happiiv  released 
from  weighing  the  inconsistencies  accompanyingsuch  an  anecdote,  by  the  discovery 
of  a prior  and  more  authentic  statement,  which  completely  exonerates  the  bard, 
as  it  proves  that  the  epitaph  in  question  was  written  after  the  death  of  its  object : 
“One  time'as  he  (Shakspeare}  was  at  the  taverne  at  Stratford,”  narrates  Aubrey, 
“Mr.  Combes,  an  old  usurer,  was  to  be  buried;  he  makes  then  this  extem- 
porary epitaph  upon  him  : — 

‘ Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devil!  allowed, 

Rut  Combes  Will  have  twelve,  he  swears  and  he  vowes  ; 

If  any  one  aske,  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 

Hoh  ! quoth  the  devill,  Vis  my  John-a-Corabe.”  * 

Mr.  Combe,  who,  it  appears,  was  buried  two  days  after  his  disease, •{-  was  by  no 
means  a popular  character,  having  amassed  considerable  wealth,  through  the 
medium  of  usury,  a term  then  uniformly  applied  to  the  practice  of  all  who  took 
any  interest  or  usance  for  money.  The  custom,  though  now  honourable  and 
familiar,  was  then  deemed  so  odious,  and  even  criminal,  that  to  be  a money- 
lender, on  such  a plan,  was  considered  as  an  indelible  reproach. 

That  Shakspeare,  therefore,  though  intimate  with  the  family,  should,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Combe,  have  uttered  this  impromptu  (which  the  reader  will  observe 
is  in  Aubrey,  without  the  condemnatory  clause]  as  a censure  on  his  well-known 
rapacity,  may,  without  any  charge  of  undue  severity  on  his  part,  or  even  any 
breach  of  his  customary  suavity  of  temper,  readily  be  granted. 

It  is  certain  that  he  continued  on  good  terms  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
as  in  his  Will  he  bequeaths  tojMr.  Thomas  Combe,  the  nephew  of  the  usurer,  his 
sword,  as  a token  of  remembrance. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  epitaph  which  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  written;  two 
others  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  one  of  which,  as  being  given  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  “ a testimony,”  observes  Mr.  Malone,  “ sufficient  to  ascer- 
tain its  authenticity,”  and  possessing  besides  strong  internal  marks  of  being  ge- 
nuine, requires  admission  into  our  text. 

It  is  w ritten  in  commemoration  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  who  died  some 
time  after  the  year  1600,  and  is  thus  described  by  Sir  William  : — 

“ On  the  north  tide  of  the  chanccll  (of  Tongue  church,  in  the  county  of  Salop)  stands  a very 
stalely  tombe,  supported  with  Corinthian  coluumes.  It  hath  two  figures  of  men  in  armour, 
thereon  lying,  the  one  below  the  arches  and  columnes,  and  the  other  above  them,  and  this  epitaph 
upon  it : — 

“ ‘ Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  second  son  of  Edward  Earle  of  Derby,  Lord  Stanley  and  Strange, 
descended  from  the  famiclie  of  the  Stanleys,  married  MargareL  Vernon  of  Nether-Hadden,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons,  Henry  and  Edward.  Henry  died  an 
infant;  Edward  survived,  to  whom  those  lordships  descended  ; and  married  the  Indy  Lucie  Pcrcie, 
second  daughter  of  the  Earle  of  Northumberland  : by  Iter  he  had  issue  seaven  daughters.  She 
and  her  foure  daughters,  Arabella,  Marie,  Alice,  and  Priscilla,  are  interred  under  a monument  in 

• Letters  by  Emiuont  Persons,  8tc  1813,  vol.  iii.  p.  ,107.  t On  the  19th  of  July, 1014. 
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the  church  of  Waltham,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  Thomas,  her  son.  died  in  his  infancy,  and  is 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Winivich  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  The  other  three,  Petro- 
nilla,  Frances,  and  Vencsia,  are  yet  living.’ 

“The  following  verses  were  made  by  William  Suakspkare,  the  late  famous  (raged  an  . — 

44  Written  upon  the  east  ende  of  this  tombe. 

4 Aske  who  lies  here,  hut  do  not  weepe; 

He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  hut  sleepc. 

This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones. 

His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones  : 

And  his  own  goodness,  with  himself  being  gone, 

Shall  live,  when  earthly  monument  is  none.’ 

w Written  upon  the  west  ende  thereof. 

1 Not  monumental  stone  preserves  our  fame, 

Nor  skye-nspiriug  pyramids  our  name. 

The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands, 

Shall  out-live  marble,  aud  defacer's  hands. 

When  all  to  time’s  consumption  shall  be  given, 

Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  eland  in  heaven. 

It  li.is  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  the  fifth  and  last  lines  of  this 
epitaph  4‘  hear  very  strong  marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakspeare.” 

As  every  circumstance  relative  to  our  author  is,  however  minute,  possessed  of 
interest,  the  following  particulars  and  conversation  concerning  a negotiation  for 
the  enclosure  of  some  land  near  Stratford  in  1614,  and  which  were  first  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  by  Mr.  Wilder,  shall  be  given  in  that  gentleman’s  own  words. 

“ About  the  year  1614,’*  he  relates,  “ there  was  an  inlenlenlion  of  inclosing  Welcombc  field, 
in  this  parish,  where  part  of  Shakspeare' s landed  property  lay,  which  he  had  purchased  in  1602 
of  William  and  John  Combe,  and  over  which  field  the  tithes  extended,  of  which  he  purchased  a 
moiety  in  1005.  Shakspeare  was  therefore  doubly  interested  in  this  inclosurc ; and  from  some 
memorandums  of  notes  commenced  in  London,  but  concluded  at  Stratford,  by  Thomas  Qreen, 
Esq.  (the  owner  of  part  of  the  tithes,  perhaps  the  other  moiety),  a relation  of  Shakspeare’s — tho 
following  particulars  of  his  conversation  with  Shakspeare  are  extracted. 

4 Kcc.  16.  No.  1014,  at  4 o'clock  afr.  noon,  a Lre.  from  Mr.  Bayly,  and  Mr.  Alderman, 
(the  Baiiiffnnd  chief  Alderman  of  Stratford-upon-Avon),  dated  12.  No.  1614,  louchyng  the  in- 
closure busyncs.’ 

‘Jovis  17.  No.  (1614)  My  Cosen  Shakspoarc  comyng  yesterday  to  town,  1 went  to  see  him 
how  he  did.  lie  told  me  that  they  (the  parlies  wishing  to  inclose)  assured  him  they  merit  to 
inclose  no  further  than  to  Gospel  hush,  aud  so  upp  straight  (leaving  out  pt.  of  the  Dyrtgles  to 
the  field),  to  the  gate  in  Clopton  hedg  and  lake  in  Salisbury  Is  peece;  and  that  they  mean  in 
April!  to  Ivey,  the  land  and  then  to  gyve  satisfaction  and  not  before:  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall, 
(Sli.tkspearc’s  son-in-law,  probably  present)  say  they  think  yr.  (there)  will  be  nothyng  done 
ol  alt.1 

“ Mr.  Green,  (the  common  clerk  to  this  corporation,  who  were  adverse  to  the  inclosure)  re- 
turned to  Stratford  at  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1614,  and  con- 
tinued his  notes  until  the  23d  of  December  : upon  which  day  it  appears  that  letters  were 
written  by  the  corporation  to  Shakspeare  and  to  Mr.  Manwariug,  (another  proprietor,  resident 

• * u Preserved,”  says  Mr  Malone,  uin  a collection  of  Epitaphs,  at  the  end  of  the  Visitation  of  Salon, 

taken  by  S.r  William  Du^dale  in  the  year  lfili4,  now  remaioii  ^ in  the  College  of  Arms  chap.  xxxv.  fol  20.; 
a transcript  of  which  Sir  l»uac  lliard,  Garter  principal  King  at  Arms,  has  obligingly  transmitted  u> 
me.” 

The  other  epitaph  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  from  44  a Manuscript  volume  of  Poems  by  William  Herrick 
aud  others,  m the  hand-writing  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  among  iiawimson's  Collections  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

AN  EPITAPH. 

4 Wljen  God  was  pleas’d,  the  world  unwilling  yet 
Elias  James  to  nature  pay  'd  his  debt. 

And  here  reposelli : as  lie  IK 'd,  he  dyde ; 

The  saying  in  him  strongly  verifide, — 

Such  life,  such  death  : then,  the  known  truth  to  tell. 

He  liv’d  a godly  life,  and  dyde  as  well.  VVm.  Shakspeare. ' ” 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Malone’s  researches,  that  the  James’s  were  a family  living  at  Stratford  both  during 
aud  after  our  jioet’s  time. 
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in  London),  both  or  whom  scorn  In  have  hccn  desirous  of  inclosing.  Mr.  Orren’s  memorandum, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  transcribed,  being  almost  illegible  and  the  paper  sumcubal  damaged,  is  as 
follows : — 

“ 1 23.  Dec.  (1614.)  a Hall.  Lrcs.  wrjilen,  one  to  Mr.  Manuring — another  to  Mr.  Shak- 
speare,  will*  almost  all  the  company’s  hands  to  ejlhcr.  1 also  acrylic  myself  to  my  Csn.  (Cousin) 
Shakspear,  Ihe  coppyes  of  all  our  .'  . . then  also  a note  of  the  inconycnycnces  wold  . by 

the  inclosure.’ 

*•  From  a copy  or  lire  corporation's  Idler  to  ‘ Arthur  Mannering,  Esq.’  (then  residing  at  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  house,  perhaps  in  some  official  capacity)  as  noticed  by  Orcon  to  have  been 
written  on  the  23d  of  December,  1614,  it  appears  that  he  was  apprized  of  the  injury  to  be  ei- 
pected  from  the  intended  inclosurc;  reminded  of  the  damage  that  Stratford,  then  ‘lying  in  the 
ashes  of  desolation,'  had  sustained  from  recent  Ores  ; and  entreated  to  forbear  Ihe  inclosurc.  The 
letter  written  to  Shakspeare,  the  author  has  not  been  sytiicieully  fortunate  to  discover;  but  it  was 
probably  to  the  same  effect.  A petition  was  presented  from  Ihe  corporation  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  requesting  their  injunction  to  William  Combe,  Esq.  of  Stratford  College,  then 
High  ShcriiT  of  this  County  ; w ho,  being  proprietor  of  considerable  estates  at  Welcombc,  was 
desirous  of  an  inclosurc.  Nothing,  however,  was  done,  as  Shakspeare  had  surmised;  and  the 
fields  remained  open  until  Ihe  year  1174.”  * 

Early  in  1616  our  poet  married  his  youngest  daughter  Judith  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Quiney,  a vintner  in  Stratford.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  February  the  10th, 
1616,  the  bridegroom  being  four  years  older  than  the  bride,  who  had,  however, 
completed  tier  thirty-second  year. 

The  daughters  of  Shakspeare  appear  to  have  been,  like  those  of  Milton,  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  writing;  Judith,  at  least,  in  attesting  a deed  still  extant,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  making  Iter  mark,  which  is  accompanied  by  ttie  explana- 
tory appendage  of  “ Signu  in  Judetli  Shakspeare” •}•  The  omission,  however,  is 
less  extraordinary  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  than  in  those  of  his  great  successor; 
the  education  of  women,  during  Ihe  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  being  in  general 
calculated,  with  a few  splendid  exceptions,  principally  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  for  the  discharge-of  mere  domestic  duties;  and  when,  to  tie  able  to  read 
was  considered  as  a very  distinguishing  compliment. 

The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  three  sons,  Shakspeare,  Richard,  and  Thomas 
Quiney  ; the  first  dying  in  his  infancy,  the  second  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
the  third  in  his  twentieth  year;  so  that,  as  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Susanna, 
by  l)r.  Hall,  had  no  issue  by  her  two  husbands,  Thomas  Nash,  Esq.  and  Sir  John 
Barnard,  she  proved  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  her  grandfather. 

It  was  very  shortly  after  the  marriage'of  Judith,  that  our  author,  being  in  per- 
fect health  and  memory,  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  his  Will;  a document 
which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  25th  of  February,  1016,  thougli  not 
executed  until  the  ‘25th  of  the  following  month. j; 

That  the  event,  for  which  this  was  a proper  preparatory  act,  should  have  so 
rapidly  followed,  could  lie  littlo  in  the  contemplation  of  one  w ho  had  not  reached 
his  fifty-second  year,  and  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  wasin  perfect  health 
and  memory.  Yet  wo  may  venture  to  infer,  from  what  tradition  has  left  us  of  his 
life  and  character,  that  few  were  belter  prepared  for  the  transition,  that  few  cotdd 
he  found,  over  whom,  when  the  event  had  occurred,  with  more  justice  might  it 
be  said, — 

“ Atler  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well !" 


* Wilder’*  Guide  to  Stratford,  p.  22 — 25.  Vide  Whiter'*  Guide,  p.  21. 

$ u February says  Mr.  Malone,  w was  first  written,  nnd  afterwards  struck  out,  aud  March  written 
over  it* 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  Death  ofShakspeare  — Observations  on  his  Will — On  the  Disposition  and  Moral  Character 
or  Shakspeare  — On  the  Monument  erected  to  his  Memory,  and  on  the  Engraving  of  him  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  Folio  Edition  of  his  Plays— Conclusion. 


The  death  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  last  chapter 
had  atTorded  us  an  intimation,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  on 
his  birth-day,  and  when  he  had  exactly  completed  his  fifty-second  year.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  on  the  same  day  expired,  in  Spain,  his  great  and  amiable  con- 
temporary, Cervantes;  the  world  being  thus  deprived,  nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
of  the  two  most  original  writers  which  modern  Europe  lias  produced. 

That  not  the  smallest  account  of  the  disease  which  terminated  so  valuable  a 
life,  should  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  is  perhaps  equally  singular ; and 
the  more  so,  as  our  poet  was,  no  doubt,  attended  by  his  son-in-law,  ])r.  Hall, 
who  was  then  forty  years  of  age;  and  who  should  have  recollected,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances w hich  led  to  the  dissolution  of  such  a man,  had,  whether  profession- 
ally important  or  not,  a claim  to  preservation  and  publicity.  But  the  age  was  a 
most  incurious  one,  as  to  the  personal  history  of  literary  men;  and  Hall,  who 
left  for  publication  a manuscript  collection  of  cases,  selected  from  not  less  than  a 
thousand  diseases,  has  omitted  the  only  one  which  could  have  secured  to  his  w ork 
any  permanent  interest  or  value.  * 

On  the  second  day  after  his  decease,  the  remains  of  Shakspeare  were  com- 
mitted to  the  grave;  being  buried  on  the  25th  of  April,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  the  great  church  of  Stratford. 

Fortunately,  some  light  has  been  throw  n upon  the  domestic  circumstances  of 
the  poet,  by  the  preservation  of  his  Will,  yet  extant  in  the  Prerogative  Court, 
and  which,  though  often  published,  we  have  again  introduced,  as  a necessary 
appendage  to  our  work. 

The  most  striking  features  in  this  document,  are  the  apparent  neglect  or  his 
wife,  and  the  favouritism  exhibited  with  regard  to  his  eldest  daughter.  Mrs.  Shak- 
speare. indeed,  was  so  entirely  forgotten  in  the  original  Will,  that  the  only  bequest 
which  her  husband  makes  her,  of  his  “ second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture,”  is 
introduced  by  an  interlineation. 

This  omission,  and  the  trilling  nature  of  the  legacy,  have  given  birth  to  some 
conjectures  on  the  part  of  his  biographers  and  commentators.  Oldys,  misap- 
plying the  language  of  one  of  his  sonnets,  has  hinted,  that  the  poet  entertained 
some  doubts  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  beautiful  wife;  an  intimation  which  soon  after 
occasioned  a curious  controversy  between  Messrs.  Sleevens  and  Malone;  the  latter 
impeaching,  and  the  former  defending,  the  conjugal  affection  of  their  hard.  “ His 
wife  had  not  wholly  escaped  his  memory,”  observes  Mr.  Malone;  “he  had  forgot 
her, — he  had  recollected  her, — hut  so  recollected  her,  as  more  strongly  to  mark 
how  little  he  esteemed  her;  he  had  already  (as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed)  cut 
her  otr,  not  indeed  with  a shilling,  but  with  an  old  bed.”  “ That  our  poet  was 
jealous  of  this  lady,”  remarks  Mr.  Steevens,  “is  an  unwarrantable  conjecture. 
Having,  in  times  of  health  and  prosperity,  provided  for  her  by  settlement  (or 
knowing  (hat  her  father  had  already  done  so),  he  bequeathed  to  her  at  his 


* These  Cases  were  nftorwards  translated  from  the  original  Latin  hy  James  Cooke,  a Surgeon  at  War- 
wick, under  the  title  of  “Select  Observations  on  English  Bodies  ; or  Cures,  both  eni|ierical  and  historical, 
performed  upon  very  emiuenl  pel  sous  in  desperate  diseases. ” London,  1657.  12mo. 
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ilcath,  not  merely  an  old  piece  of  furniture,  but  perhaps,  as  a mark  of  peculiar 
tenderness, 

u The  very  bed  that  on  his  bridal  night 
Received  him  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera.” 

In  fact,  we  do  know  that  Shakspeare  married  for  love,  but  we  do  not  know 
of  any  the  smallest  intimation  or  hint,  previous  to  the  wild  conjecture  of  Oldys, 
that  coolness  or  estrangement  had  subsisted  between  the  poet  and  his  wife.  We 
have  every  right,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  Mrs.  Shakspeare  had  been  pre- 
viously and  amply  provided  for,  either  by  her  husband,  or  by  her  father,  whose 
circumstances  are  represented  by  Rowe,  as  having  been  “substantial."  We 
may,  at  least,  rest  satisfied,  as  well  from  the  known  integrity  of  Shakspeare,  as 
from  the  humanity  or  his  disposition,  that  nothing  harsh  or  unjust  had  been  com 
milted  by  him  on  this  occasion.  Indeed,  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  the  love 
of  mankind  for  propagating  what  tends  to  deteriorate  superior  characters,  would, 
doubtless,  have  protected  such  a family-anecdote  from  oblivion. 

Why  the  executorship  was  intrusted  to  Dr.  Hall  and  his  lady,  may  be  readily 
conceived  to  have  originated,  independent  of  their  being  the  persons  principally 
concerned,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  poet  that  the  former,  who  was  a man  of 
business,  was  much  better  calculated  than  Mrs.  Shakspeare  could  possibly  be, 
for  carrying  the  will  into  execution. 

That  superior  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  more  especially  when  united, 
are  entitled,  even  under  the  parental  roof,  to  marked  distinction,  who  will  deny  1 
and  that  such  were  the  blended  qualities  which  rendered  Susanna  the  favourite  of 
her  father  may  be  certainly  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  while  we  hear 
nothing  of  Judith,  but  that  she  is  supposed  to  have  married  contrary  to  her 
father's  wishes,  of  Susanna  we  are  told  that  she  was  “witty  above  her  sex  that 
she  had  “something  of  Shakspeare”  in  her,  and,  above  all,  that  she  was  “wise 
to  salvation,”  that  she  “ wept  with  all  that  wept,  yet  set  herself  to  cheer  them  up 
with  comforts.”  To  a child  thus  great  and  good,  we  need  not  wonder  that  Shak- 
speare paid  a delighted  deference.  * 

It  may  bo  objected  that,  however  superior  the  elder  daughter  might  be  in  point 
of  intellect  and  moral  sensibility,  if  the  younger  had  done  nothing  worse  than 
marry  without  her  father’s  approbation,  no  great  difference  should  have  been 
made  between  them  in  the  distribution  of  his  property.  But  we  must  recollect, 
that  they  moved  in  difTcrentcircles,  that  whilst  Susanna  was  united  to  a physician, 
who  being  in  great  practice,  and  intimate  with  the  first  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  obliged  to  support  an  etablishuient  of  much  expense,  Judith  was  the 
w ife  of  a vintner,  a station  comparatively  inferior,  and  not  necessarily  requiring 
such  an  expenditure.  Under  these  considerations  we  shall  probably  bo  induced 
to  acquit  the  poet  of  any  undue  partiality,  and  to  view  the  provisions  of  his  Will 
as  neither  disproportioned  to  the  stations  nor  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

To  the  disposition  and  moral  character  of  Shakspeare,  tradition  has  ever  borno 
the  most  uniform  and  favourable  testimony.  And,  indeed,  had  shebeen  silent  on 
the  subject,  his  own  works  would  have  whispered  to  us  the  truth ; would  have 
told  us,  in  almost  every  page,  of  the  gentleness,  the  benevolence,  and  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart.  For,  though  no  one  has  exceeded  him  in  painting  the  stronger 
passions  of  the  human  breast,  it  is  evident  that  he  delighted  most  in  the 
expression  of  loveliness  and  simplicity,  and  was  ever  w illing  to  descend  from  the 
loftiest  soarings  of  imagination,  to  sport  with  innocence  and  beauty.  Though 
“ the  world  of  spirits  and  of  nature,”  says  the  admirable  Schlegel,  “ had  laid  all 
their  treasures  at  his  feet : in  strength  a demi-god,  in  profundity  of  view  a 


* I recollect  an  engraving,  from  a picture  by  WestaH,  of  Milton  composing  Paradise  Lost  in  which  he 
is  attended  by  his  two  daughters.  Shakspeare  and  hi**  favourite  Susanna  might  furnish  a pleating  subject 

for  the  same  elegant  artist. 
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prophet,  in  all-seeing  wisdom  a protecting  spirit  of  a higher  order,  he  vet  lowered 
himself  to  mortals  as  if  unconscious  of  his  superiority,  and  was  as  open  and  un- 
assuming as  a child.”* 

That  a temper  of  this  description,  and  combined  with  such  talents,  should  be 
the  object  of  sincere  and  ardent  friendship,  can  excite  no  surprise.  “I  loved  the 
man,"  says  Jonson,  with  a noble  burst  of  enthusiasm,  “and  do  honour  his  me- 
mory on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any.  lie  was,  indet'd,  honest ; and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature;"  and  Ilowe,  repeating  the  uncontradicted  rumour  of  times 
past,  has  told  us, — “ that  every  one,  who  had  a true  taste  of  merit,  and  could 
distinguish  men,  had  generally  a just  value  and  esteem  for  him  adding,  “that 
his  exceeding  candour  and  good-nature  must  certainly  have  inclined  all  the  gentler 
part  of  the  world  to  love  him.” 

No  greater  proof,  indeed,  can  lie  given  of  the  felicity  of  his  temper,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  manners,  than  that  all  who  addressed  him,  seem  io  have  uni- 
formly connected  his  name  with  the  epithets  worthy,  gentle,  or  beloved  ;•]-  nor 
was  he  backward  in  returning  this  esteem,  many  of  his  sonnets  indicating  the 
warmth  with  which  he  cherished  the  remembrance  of  his  friends.  Thus  the 
thirtieth  opens  with  the  following  pensive  retrospect : — 

“ When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I sigh 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night 

and  in  the  thirty-first  he  tenderly  exclaims, — 

u How  many  a holy  and  obsequious  tear 

Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye, 

As  interest  of  the  dead  I” 

Another  very  fascinating  feature  in  the  character  of  Shakspeare,  was  the  almost 
constant  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  his  mind  : he  was  “ veric  good  [company,” 
says  Aubrey,  “and  of  a very  ready,  and  pleasant,  and  smooth  witt.”  j:  In  this, 
as  Mr.  Godwin  has  justly  observed,  he  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  Chaucer, 
who  was  remarkable  for  the  placidity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  nor 
can  there,  probably,  he  a surer  indication  of  that  peace  and  sunshine  of  the  soul 
which  surpasses  all  other  gifts,  than  this  habitual  tone  of  mind. 

That  Shakspeare  was  entitled  to  its  possession  from  his  moral  virtues,  we  have 
already  seen  ; and  that,  in  a religious  point  of  view,  he  had  a claim  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, the  numerous  passages  in  his  works,  which  breathe  a spirit  of  pious  gra- 
titude and  devotional  rapture,  will  sufficiently  declare.  In  fact,  upon  the  topic 
of  religious,  as  upon  that  of  ethic  wisdom,  no  profane  poet  can  furnish  us  with  a 
greater  number  of  just  and  luminous  aphorisms  ; passages  which  dwell  upon  the 
heart  and  reach  the  soul,  for  they  have  issued  from  lips  of  fire,  from  conceptions 
worthy  of  a superior  nature,  from  feelings  solemn  and  unearthly. 

To  these  observations  on  the  disposition  and  moral  character  of  Shakspeare, 
we  must  add  a few  remarks  on  the  taste  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  an 
exquisite  degree,  for  all  (lie  forms  of  beauty,  whether  resulting  from  nature  or 
from  art.  No  person  can  study  his  writings,  indeed,  without  perceiving,  that, 
throughout  the  v ast  range  of  being,  w hatever  is  lovely  and  harmonious,  w hatever 
is  sweet  in  expression,  or  graceful  in  proportion,  was  constantly  present  to  his 
mind  ; that 

“on  every  part. 

In  earth,  or  air,  the  meadow's  purple  stores. 

The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  limn. 


* Hectares  on  Dramatic  literature  vol.  ii  p.  138 

T “ My  gentle  Shakspeare”  is  the  language  of  Jonson,  in  his  Poem  to  the  memory  of  our  hard  : and  see 
thcCommcudnturv  Poems  Prefixed  to  our  author's  works. 

f Letters  by  Eminent  persons,  from  the  Bodleian  Library,  vol  iii.  p.  307. 

$ Life  of  Chaucer,  vol.  it.  p.  175, 
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he  saw  pourtray’d 

That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.”  * 

Nor  was  lie  a less  delighted  W'orshipper  of  the  imitative  eJTorts  of  art.  With 
what  taste  and  enthusiasm  he  has  spoken  of  the  effects  of  music,  has  heen  already 
observed  ; but  it  remains  to  notice  in  what  a sublime  spirit  of  piety  he  refers  this 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,  to  its  source  in  that  transcript  of  Almighty,  “ the  world's 
harmonious  volume: — ” 

“ There’s  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eye’d  cherubins : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.” 

Of  the  beauties  of  painting  and  sculpture  he  appears  to  have  had  a keen  and 
lively  discernment.  On  Julio  Kouiano,  the  most  poetical,  perhaps,  of  painters, 
he  has  pronounced,  that  “ had  he  himself  eternity,  and  could  put  breath  into  his 
work,  4 lie’  would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom  ; and  of  his  masterly  apprecia- 
tion of  the  art  of  sculpture,  the  following  lines  from  the  The  Winter’s  Tale,  where 
Paulina  unveils  to  Leontes  the  supposed  statue  of  Hermione,  alford  evidence 
beyond  all  praise  : — 

“ P ft  til.  — - — Here  it  is : prepare 

To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 

Still  sleep  mock’d  death:  behold;  and  say,  ’tin well.” — &cc.  Act  v.  sc.  8. 

To  the  memory  of  a poet  who,  independent  of  the  matchless  talents  which  he 
has  exhibited  in  bis  own  peculiar  province,  had  show  n such  proofs  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  sister  arts,  some  tribute,  from  these  departments  of  genius,  might 
naturally  be  expected,  and  w as  certainly  due.  Nor  w as  it  long  ere  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude was  paid;  before  the  year  10-23,  a monument,  containing  a bust  of  the  poet, 
had  heen  erected  in  Stratford  Church,  immediately  above  the  grave  which  inclos- 
ed his  hallowed  relics.  The  tradition  of  his  native  town  is,  that  this  bust  was 
copied  from  a cast  after  nature.  •{•  It  is  placed  beneath  an  arch,  and  between  two 
Corinthian  columns  of  Mack  marble,  and  represents  the  poet  in  a sitting  posture, 
with  a cushion  spread  before  him,  holding  a pen  in  his  right  lrand,  whilst  his 
left  rests  upon  a scroll  of  paper.  The  entablature  exhibits  the  arms  of  Shakspeare 
surmounted  by  a death's  head,  with  an  infantine  form  sitting  on  each  side;  that 
on  the  right  supporting,  in  the  same  hand,  a spade,  and  the  figure  on  the  left, 
whose  eyes  are  closed,  reposing  its  right  hand  on  a skull,  whilst  the  other  holds 
an  inverted  torch. ^ 

On  a tablet  below  the  cushion  arc  engraved  the  two  following  inscriptions  : 

M Jmlicio  Pylivm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 

Terra  trgit,  popvlvs  nnrret,  Olyinpvs  habet.” 

“ Stay  passenger,  why  goest  thov  by  so  fast. 

Head,  if  thov  canst,  whom  envious  death  hath  plast 
Within  this  monument,  Shakspeare  ; with  whome 
Quick  uatvre  didc;  whose  name  doth  deck  ys  tombe 
Far  more  than  eost;  sieth  all  yt.  he  hath  writt, 

Leaves  living  art,  bvt  page  to  serve  his  wilt. 

Obiit  Ano.  Doi.  1016.  .Ktatis  53.  Die  23.  Ap.” 


* Akenside’s  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  i. 

t Wheler's  Guide  to  Stratford,  p.  87 — “ If  Shakspeare-'*  and  Lord  Totness’s  tombs,”  says  Mr.  Whcler, 
“were  erected  by  one  and  the  same  artist,  circumstances  not  nl  all  improbable,  it  would  not  appear  that  he 
(Thomas  Stanton,  the  Sculptor)  had  any  want  of  skill  in  preserving  a resemblance ; for  the  monumental 
likeness  of  Lord  Totocss  strongly  resembles  the  eanital  paintings  of  him  in  Hopton  House,  and  at  Gorham- 
bury, ’in  Hertfordshire,  as  well  as  the  engraving  of  him  prefixed  to  bis  4 Hibernia  Pacata,'  a posthumous 
publication  in  1G33.” 

% The  arms  ou  this  monument,  are. — Or,  on  a bond  sable,  a tilling  spear  of  the  first,  (mint  upwards,  headed 
argent. — Crest,  A falcon  displayed  argent,  supporting  a spear  in  pale  or. — Vide  Shakspcare’sYVorkt*,  p.  xvi. 
Paris  edition,  2 vol.  8 vo. 
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A (lal  stone  which  covers  his  grave,  presents  us  with  these  singular  lines,  saiit 
to  have  been  written  by  the  hard  himself,  and  which  were  probably  suggested, 
as  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  “by  an  apprehension  that  ‘his’  remains  might 
share  the  same  fate  with  those  of  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  be  added  to  the 
immense  pile  of  human  bones  deposited  in  the  charnel-house  at  Stratford: — 

44  Good  Trend,  for  Jesvs  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dvat  encloased  heare ; 

Blesc  be  ye.  man  yt.  spares  thes  stones, 

And  cvrst  be  he  yt.  moves  ray  bones.” 

M We  view  the  monumental  bust  of  Shakspeare,”  observes  Mr.  Britton,  “as  a family  record  , as 
a memorial  raised  by  the  affection  and  esteem  of  bis  relatives,  to  keep  alive  contemporary  admira- 
tion, and  to  excite  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  in  posterity.  This  invaluable  4 effigy’  is  attested  by 
tradition,  consecrated  by  lime,  and  preserved  in  the  inviolability  of  its  own  simplicity  and  sacred 
station,  it  was  evidently  executed  immediately  after  the  poet’s  decease;  and  probably  under  the 
superintendance  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall,  and  his  daughter;  the  latter  of  whom,  according  to 
her  epitaph,  was  4 witty  above  her  sexe,’  and  therein  like  her  father.  Leonard  Diggcs,  in  a poem, 
praising  the  works  and  worth  of  Shakspeare,  and  published  within  seven  years  after  his  death, 
speaks  of  the  Stratford  monument  as  a well-known  object.  Dugdale,  in  liis  4 Antiquities  of 
Warwickshire,’  1656,  gives  a plate  of  the  monument,  but  drawn  and  engraved  in  a truly  tasteless 
and  inaccurate  style,  and  observes  in  the  text,  that  the  poet  was  famous,  and  thus  entitled  to  such 
distinction.  Langbaine,  in  his  4 Account  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,’  1691,  pronounees  the 
Stratford  bust  Shakspcare’s  4 true  effigies.’  These  are  decided  proofs  of  its  antiquity;  and  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a faithful  portrait  of  the  poet. — 

“ The  bust  is  the  size  of  life;  it  is  formed  out  of  a block  of  soft  stone,  and  was  originally 
painted  over  in  imitation  of  nature.  The  hands  and  face  were  of  flesh  colour,  the  eyes  of  a light 
hazle,  and  the  hair  and  beard  auburn ; the  doublet  or  coat  was  scarlet,  and  covered  with  a loose 
black  gown,  or  tabard,  without  sieves;  the  upper  part  of  the  cushion  was  green,  the  under  half 
crimson,  and  the  tassels  gilt.*  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  original  features  of  this  important, 
hut  neglected  or  insulted  bust.  After  remaining  in  this  slate  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
■years,  Mr.  John  Ward,  grandfather  to  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr.  Kemble,  caused  it  to  be  4 repaired,' 
and  the  original  colours  preserved  ,f  in  1748,  from  the  profits  of  the  representation  of  Othello. 
This  was  a generous,  and  apparently  judicious  act,  and  therefore  very  [unlike  the  next  alteration 
it  was  subjected  to  in  1793.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Malone  caused  the  bust  to  be  covered  over  with 
one  or  more  coats  of  white  paint;  and  thus  at  once  destroyed  its  original  character,  and  greatly 
injured  the  expression  of  the  face.J  Having  absurdly  characterized  this  expression  lor  4 perlness,' 
and  therefore  4 differing  from  that  placid  composure  and  thoughtful  gravity  so  perceptible  in  his 
original  portrait,  and  his  best  prints,’  Mr.  M.  could  have  few  scruples  about  injuring  or  de- 
stroying it.  In  this  very  act,  and  in  this  line  of  comment,  our  zealous  annotator  has  passed  an  ir- 
revocable sentence  on  his  own  judgment.  If  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  best  sculptors  and 
painters  of  the  metropolis  are  entitled  to  respect  and  confidence  on  such  a subject,  that  of  Mr. 
Malone  is  at  once  false  and  absurd.  They  justly  remark,  that  the  face  indicates  cheerfulness, 
good  humour,  suavity,  benignity  and  intelligence.  These  characteristics  are  developed  by  the 
mouth  and  its  muscles — by  the  checks— eye-brows — forehead — and  skull;  and  hence  they 
rationally  infer,  that  the  face  is  worked  from  nature.”  $ 

• u Although  the  practice  of  paiuliug  statues  and  hosts  to  imitate  nature  is  repugnant  to  good  taste,  and 
must  be  stigmatized  as  vulgar  and  hostile  to  every  principle  of  art,  yet  when  on  elligy  is  thus  coloured  and 
transmitted  to  us,  as  illustrative  of  a particular  age  or  people,  and  as  a record  of  fashion  mud  costume,  it 
heroines  uu  interesting  relic,  and  should  be  preserved  with  as  much  care  as  an  Etruscan  vase,  or  an  early 
specimen  of  Raftucl's  painting  ; and  the  man  who  deliberately  defaces  or  destroys  cither,  will  ever  be  re- 
garded as  a criminal  in  the  high  court  of  criticism  aud  taste.  From  an  absence  of  this  feeling,  many  truly 
curious,  and,  to  us,  important  subjects  have  been  destroyed.  Amoug  which  is  to  be  noticed  a vast  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  on  Marbrough  Downs,  in  Wiltshire ; and  which,  though  once  the  most  stupendous  work 
of  human  labour  and  skill  in  Great  Britain,  is  now  nearly  demolished.  Britton. 

+ 44  Wheler's  Guide,  p.  90. 

f 44  Mr  Wheler,  in  his  interesting  Topographical  Vade  Mecum,  relating  to  Stratford,  has  given  publicity 
to  the  following  stanzas,  which  were  written  in  the  Album,  at  Stratford  church,  by  one  of  the  visitors  to 
Shakspcare’s  tomb.” 

44  Stranger,  to  whom  this  Monument  is  shown, 

Invoke  the  Poet’s  curses  on  Malone  ; 

Whose  un-iidling  zeal  his  barbarous  taste  displays. 

And  daubs  his  tomb- stone,  as  he  roarr’d  his  plays.” 

§ 44  Britton’s  Remarks  on  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shakspeare.”  These  Remurks,  which  were  published 
nn  April  *23,  1816,  “The  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  Second  Centenary 
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With  these  observations,  which  seem  the  result  of  a just  and  discriminating 
judgment,  we  feel  happy  in  coinciding ; having  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  summer 
of  1815,  of  visiting  this  celebrated  monument,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  what 
we  conceive  to  be  a laudable  curiosity.  When  on  the  spot,  we  felt  convinced, 
from  the  circumstances  which  have  been  preserved  relative  to  the  erection  of  this 
bust;  from  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  poet  died,  and  above  all  from  the  cha- 
racter, distinctness  and  expression  of  the  features  themselves,  that  this  invaluable 
relique  may  be  considered  as  a correct  resemblance  of  our  beloved  hard. 

That  he  was  “ a handsome  well-shaped  man,"  vvc  are  expressly  informed  by 
Aubrey,  and  universal  tradition  has  attributed  to  him  cheerfulness  and  good  temper. 
Now  the  Stratford  effigy  tells  us  all  this,  together  with  the  character  of  his  age, 
in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken;  and  it  once  supcraddcd  to  the  little  which 
has  been  recorded  of  his  person,  what  wre  have  no  doubt  was  accurately  given  by 
the  original  painter  of  his  bust,  the  colour  of  his  eyes  and  the  beautiful  auburn  of 
his  hair. 

But  it  tells  us  still  more;  for  the  impress  of  that  mighty  mind  which  ranged  at 
will  through  all  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  fancy,  and  which,  though  incessantly 
employed  in  the  personification  of  passion  and  of  feeling,  was  ever  great  without 
effort,  and  at  peace  within  itself,  is  visible  in  the  exquisite  harmony  and  symmetry 
of  the  whole  head  and  countenance,  which,  not  only  in  each  separate  feature,  in 
the  swell  and  expansion  of  the  forehead,  in  the  commanding  sweep  of  the  eye 
brow,  in  the  undulating  outline  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  open  sweetness  of  the  lips, 
but  in  their  combined  and  integral  expression,  breathe  of  him,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  in  his  own  emphatic  language,  that 

* We  ne’er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Very  shortly  after  the  erection  of  this  monument,  appeared  the  first  folio  edition 
of  our  author's  plays,  in  the  title-page  of  which,  bearing  the  date  of  1623,  is  found 
the  earliest  print  of  Shakspeare,  an  engraving  by  Martin  Droeshout,  with  the  fol- 
lowing attestation  of  its  verisimilitude  from  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson  : 

“ TO  THE  READER. 

u This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put, 

It  was  for  gentle  Shakspeare  cut ; 

Wherein  the  graver  had  a strife 
With  nature,  to  out-do  the  life. 

O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit, 

As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit 
Ills  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass ; 

But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look, 

Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  book/’ 

Between  the  wretched  engraving,  thus  undeservedly  eulogised,  and  the  monu- 
mental bust  at  Stratford,  there  is  certainly  such  a resemblance  as  to  prove,  that  the 
assertion  of  Jonson  with  regard  to  its  likeness,  was  not  altogether  without  foun- 
dation ; hut,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  well  remarked,  “ Shakspeare’s  countenance, 
deformed  by  Droeshout,  resembles  the  sign  of  Sir  Roger  dc  Coverley,  when  it  had 
been  changed  into  a Saracen’s  head ; on  which  occasion  The  Spectator  observes, 
that  the  features  of  the  gentle  Knight  were  still  apparent  through  the  lineaments 
of  the  ferocious  Mussulman.” 

There  is,  however,  a much  greater,  nay,  a very  close  and  remarkable  simili- 


after  hist  Decease,”  art#  accomnnuied  by  an  admirably  executed  Mc/mtinto  of  Shnkvpcnro  from  the  Monu 
mental  Bust;  engraved  by  William  Ward,  from  a Puiutiug  by  Thomas  Phillips,  Esq.  K.  A.  after  a Cast 
made  from  the  original  bust  by  (ieorge  Bullock. 

Mr.  Urittou  hail  previously  expressed  a similar  opinion  of  the  merits  and  fidelity  of  this  Bust,  in  some 
very  ingenious  and  well-written  “ Kemarkson  the  Life  and  Writing*  of  Shakspeare,”  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  the  Poet’s  Plays,  by  \\  tiillinghnm  and  Arliss. 
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tiidp,  between  the  engraving,  from  the  Felton  Shakspeare,  and  the  bust  at  Strat- 
ford. What  basis  Mr.  Gilchrist  may  have  had  for  his  observation,  that  “ Mr. 
Steevens  failed  in  rommunicating  to  the  public  his  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
Mr.  Felton’s  picture,”  we  know  not ; * but,  if  the  most  striking  allinitv  to  the  mo- 
numental clligy  be  deemed,  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be,  a proof  of  authenticity, 
this  picture  is  entitled  to  our  confidence  : for  whether  we  consider  the  general  con- 
tour of  the  head,  or  the  particular  conformation  of  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  or 
mouth,  the  resemblance  is  complete;  the  only  perceptible  deviation  being  in  the 
construction  of  the  eye-brows,  which,  instead  of  forming  nearly  a perfect  arch,  as 
in  the  sculpture,  have  an  horizontal  direction,  and  arc  somew  hat  elevated  towards 
the  temples. 

We  have  now  reached  the  termination  of  a work,  of  which  whatever  shall  be  its 
reception  with  the  public, even  Diffidence  itself  may  say,  that  it  has  been  prosecuted 
with  incessant  labour  and  unwearied  research;  with  an  ardent  desire  to  give  it  a 
title  to  acceptance,  and  with  an  anxiety,  which  has  proved  injurious  to  health,  that 
it  should  be  deemed  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  bard  whose  name  it  bears. 

It  has  also  been  a labour  of  love,  and,  though  much  indisposition  has  accompa- 
nied several  of  the  years  devoted  to  its  construction,  it  is  closed  with  a mingled 
sensation  of  gratitude,  for  what  of  health  and  strength  has  been  spared  to  its  author; 
of  regret,  in  relinquishing,  what,  with  all  its  concomitant  anxieties,  has  been  often 
productive  of  rational  delight;  and  of  hope,  that,  in  the  inevitable  hour  which  is 
fast  approaching,  no  portion  of  its  pages  shall  suggest  a thought,  which  can  add 
poignancy  to  sutfering,  or  bitterness  to  recollection. 


* Clifford’*  Jonson,  toL  i.  p.  ccclvui. 
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SHAKSPEARES  WILL. 


( From  the  Original , in  the  Office  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.) 


Vicesimo  quinta  die  Marti/,  Anno  Regni  Domini  nostri  Jacobi  nunc  Regie  Anglian,  etc.  dcchno 
quarto,  et  Scutee  quadragesimo  nono.  Anno  Domini,  161G. 


In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I William  Siiakspeare  of  Siralford-upon-Avon,  in  Ihe  county 
of  Warwick,  gent,  in  perfect  health  and  memory,*  (God  be  praised!)  do  make  and  ordain  this 
my  lost  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  follow  ing  ; that  is  to  say  : 

First , I commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my  Creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  believing, 
through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlasting  ; and 
my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

Item,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful 
English  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following ; that  is  to  say,  one  hundred 
pounds  in  discharge  of  her  marriage-portion  within  one  year  after  my  decease,  with  consideration 
after  the  rale  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  f for  so  long  time  as  the  same  shall  be  unpaid  unto  her 
after  my  decease ; and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof,  upon  her  surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  such 
sufficient  security  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like  of,  to  surrender  or  grant,  all  her  estate 
and  right  that  shall  descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  decease,  or  that  she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or 
to,  one  copyhold  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  afore- 
said, in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of  the  manor  of  Kowington,  unto 
my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Item,  1 give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if 
she,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  next  ensuing  the  day  of  the  date 
of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her  consideration  from  my  decease  ac- 
cording to  the  rale  aforesaid  : aud  if  she  die  within  the  said  term  w ithout  issue  of  her  body,  then 
my  will  is,  and  1 do  give  and  bequeath  one  huudred  pounds  thereof  to  my  riicce  I Elizabeth  Hall, 


From  the  short  period  which  elapsed  between  the  dale  of  this  Will  and  the  death  of  the. poet,  we  must 
infer,  that  the  “ malady  which  at  so  early  a period  of  life  deprived  England  of  its  brightest  ornament, ” was 
sudden  iu  its  attack,  aud  rapid  in  its  progress. 

+ Ten  per  cent.,  we  find  from  this  passage,  was  the  usual  interest  of  money  in  our  author's  days;  and 
in  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Combe,  a*  preserved  by  Aubrey,  this  old  gentleman  is  censured  for  taking  twelve  per 
cent. : — 


“ But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  sweares  and  he  vowes.” 

$ to  my  niece — ) 4‘  Elizabeth  Hall  was  our  poet’s  grand-daughter.  So,  in  Othello,  net  i.  sc.  1, 

Iago  says  to  Brabaotio : ‘You'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you;’  meaning  his  grand  children.”  — 
Ma  lode. 
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and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  forth  by  ray  executors  during  tbe  life  of  my  sisler  Joan  Hart,  and 
the  use  and  profit  thereof  coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my  said  sister  Joan,  and  after  ber  decease  the 
said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain  amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to  be  divided  amongst 
them ; but  if  ray  said  daughter  Judith  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  issue  of 
her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  1 devise  and  bequeath  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be 
set  out  by  my  executors  and  overseers  for  the  best  benefit  of  her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  to 
he  paid  unto  her  so  long  as  she  shall  be  married  and  covert  baron  ; but  my  will  is,  that  she  shall  have 
tbe  consideration  yearly  paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  ber  decease  the  said  stock  and 
consideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children,  if  she  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors  or  assigns,  she 
living  the  said  term  after  my  decease  : provided  that  if  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  tbe  end  of  the 
said  three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  (time)  after,  do  sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issue 
of  her  body,  lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  so 
by  my  executors  and. overseers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid 
to  such  husband  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use.  * 

item , 1 give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sisler  Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel, 
to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  decease  ; and  1 do  will  and  devise  unto  her  the 
house,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  tbe 
yearly  rent  of  twelve-pence. f 

item,  l give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons,  William  Hart, Hart 4 and  Michael  Hart, 

five  pounds  a-piece,  to  be  paid  Within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

Item , I give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Hall  ail  my  plate  (except  my  broad  silver  and 
gilt  bowl)  that  1 now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my  will.  § 

item,  l give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford  aforesaid  ten  pounds;  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Combe**  my  sword;  to  Thomas  Russel,  esqr.  five  pounds;  and  to  Francis  Collins  of  the 
borough  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  to  be  paid  within  one 
year  after  my  decease. 

Item , I give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  (Hamnet)  Sadler,  $$  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  to 
buy  him  a ring;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent,  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a ring  ; 


* Judith  died  .at  Stratford,  aged  77,  and  was  buried  there,  Feb.  9th,  1662. 

t Joan  Hart,  the  poet’s  sister,  was  buried  at  Stratford,  Nov.  4th,  1646. 

' $ M It  is  singular  that  neither  Shakspeare  nor  any  of  his  family  should  hare  recollected  the  Christian  name 
of  his  nephew,  who  was  born  at  Stratford  but  eleven  years  before  the  making  of  his  will  His  Christian 
name  was  Thomas ; and  he  was  baptized  iu  that  town,  July  24,  1605.”— Malone. 

§ Elizabeth  Hall,  the  poet's  grand-daughter,  was  married  at  Stratford,  on  April  22d,  1626,  to  Thomas 
Nash,  Esq.,  and  after  the  decease  of  thisgentlemau  on  April  4th,  1647,  she  again  entered  into  the  marriage- 
state  with  Sir  John  Barnard  of  Ahington,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  Killesley  near 
Stratford,  on  the  5tli  of  June,  1649,  and  Lady  Barnard  died,  without  issue  by  either  of  her  husbands,  at 
Abington,  and  was  buried  there  ou  the  17th  of  February.  1669  70. 

w If  any  of  Shakspeare's  manuscripts,”  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  u remained  in  his  grand-daughter’s  custody 
at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage  (and  some  letters  at  least  she  surely  must  have  had),  they  probably  were 
then  removed  to  the  house  of  her  uew  husband  at  Abingtou.  Sir  Hugh  Clop  ton,  who  was  bom  two  years 
after  her  death,  mentioned  to  Mr.  Macklin,  in  the  year  1742,  an  old  tradition  that  she  had  carried  away 
with  her  from  Statford  many  of  her  grandfather's  papers.  Ou  the  death  of  Sir  John  Barnard  they  must  have 
fallen  into  the  handr<  of  Mr.  Edward  Bagley,  Lady  Barnard's  executor ; and  if  uuy  descendant  of  that  gentle- 
man be  now  living,  in  his  custody  they  probubly  remain.”  . 

**  “ Mr.  Thomas  Combe  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  9,  1588-9.  so  that  he  was  twenty-seven  years 
old  at  the  time  of  Shakspeare's  death.  He  died  at  Stratford  in  July,  1657,  aged  68  ; and  his  elder  brother 
William  died  at  the  same  place,  Jan.  30.  1666-7,  aged  80.  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  by  his  will,  made  June  20, 
1666,  directed  bis  executors  to  convert  all  his  personal  property  into  money,  and  to  lay  it  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands,  to  be  settled  on  William  Combe,  the  ekiest  son  of  John  Combe,  of  All-church,  in  the  county 
of  Worcester,  gent,  and  bis  heirs  male;  remainder  to  his  two  brothers  successively.  Where,  therefore, 
our  poet’s  sword  has  wandered,  1 have  not  been  able  to  discover.” — Malone. 

ft  w Francis  Collins — u This  gentleman,  who  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Walter  Collins,  was  baptized  at  Strat- 
ford, Dec.  24, 1582.” — Malone.  • 

44  Hamnet  Sadler  was  godfather  to  Shakspeare’s  only  son,  who  was  called  after  him.  Mr.  .Sadler, 
1 believe,  was  born  about  the  year  1550,  and  died  at  Slralford-upou-Avou,  in  October,  1624.  His  wife, 
Judith  Sadler,  who  was  god-mother  to  Shakspeare’s  youngest  uaughter,  was  buried  there,  Mnrrh  23, 
1613-14  Our  poet  probably  was  god-father  to  their  sou  tfiltiam,  who  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  5, 
1597  8.”— Malone. 
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to  my  godson  William  Walker  twenty  shillings  in  gold  ; to  Anthony  Nash,*  gent,  twenly-six 
shillings  eight-pence;  audio  Mr.  John  Nash  + twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence ; and  to  my 
fellowes,  John  Hemynge  X,  Richard  Burbage  $ , and  Henry  Cundell,**  twenty-six  shillings  eight 
pence  a-piece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

Item,  I give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  ff  for  better  enabling 
of  her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that  capital  messuage  or 
tenement,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place,  wherein  I now 
dwell,  and  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in 
Henley-slreet,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforesaid;  and  all  my  barns,  stables,  orchards, 
gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had, 
received,  perceived,  or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Old  Stratford,  Bisbopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said  county 
of  Warwick  ; and  also  all  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John 
Robinson  dwellelb,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars  in  London  near  the  Wardrobe  ;-|-f 
and  all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  ; to  have  and  to  hold  all  and 
sigular  the  said  premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during 
the  term  of  her  natural  life  ; and  after  her  decease  to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ; 
and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfutly  issuing  ; and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  to  the  second  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said 
second  son  lawfully  issuing ; and  for  default  of  such  heirs,  to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  third  son  lawfully  issuing  ; and 
for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same  so  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  sons 
of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing  one  after  another,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  said 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons  lawfutly  issuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to 
be  and  remain  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs  males  ; and 
for  default  of  such  Issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my  said  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs 
males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing  ; and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the 
heirs  males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me 
the  said  William  Shakspeare  for  ever. 

Item,  I give  unto  my  wife  ***  my  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture. 

Item , 1 give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter  Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  bow!.  All  the  rest 
of  my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  houshold  stulT  whatsoever,  after  my  debts  and 
legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  expenses  discharged,  I give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in- 
law,  John  Hall,ttf  gent,  and  my  daughter  Susanna  his  wife,  whom  1 ordain  and  make  executors 

3s - 

• “ Anthony  Nash  was  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  who  married  our  poet’s  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth 
Hall.  He  lived,  1 believe,  at  Welcombe,  where  his  estate  lay  ; and  was  buried  at  Stratford,  Nov.  18,  1622  ” 
Malone. 

f “ Mr.  John  Nash  died  at  Stratford,  and  was  buried  there,  Nov.  10,  1623.”— Malone. 

X John  Hemynge  died  in  October,  1630. 

§ Burbage  died  in  March,  1619. 

**  Cundell  died  in  December,  1627.  For  accounts  of  these  three  celebrated  performers,  see  Shak~ 
speare's  Works,  Paris  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  xeix  et  seq. 

ft  Susanna  Hall, [the  poet’s  favourite  daughter,  died  on  the  11th  of  July,  1649,  aged  66,  and  was  buried 
in  Stratford  church  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month. 

XX  This  messuage  or  tenement  was  the  house  which  was  mortgaged  to  Henry  W alker. 

§§  The  poet's  wife  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1629,  and  was  buried  between  her  husband's  grave  and 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  A brass  plate  affixed  to  her  tomb-stone  exhibits  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

M Ubera,  tu  mater,  tu  laevitamq.  dedisti, 

Va*  mihi ; pro  tanto  munere  Saxa  dabof 
Quam  mallem.amovcnt  lapidem,  bonus  Angel*  ore’ 

Exeat  ut  Christi  Corpus,  imago  tua 
Sed  nil  vota  valent,  vemas  cito  Christe  resurget, 

Clausa  licet  tumulo  mater,  et  ostra  petet.” 

’**  John  Hall,  M.D.  died  Nov.  25,  1635,  aged  60.  His  grave-stone  in  Stratford  church  is  thus  in- 
scribed 

44  Hallius  hie  situs  cst  medira  colcberritnus  arte, 

Ex  pec  tans  regui  guadiu  beta  Dei 
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of  ihis  my  Iasi  will  and  testament.  And  I do  entreat  and  appoint  the  said  Thomas  Russel,  esqr. 
and. Francis  Collins,  gent,  to  be  overseers  hereof.  And  do  revoke  all  former  wills,  and  publish 
this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.  In  witness  whereof  1 have  hereunto  pul  my  band,  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written.  By  me. 


Willies*  to  the  publishing  hereof , 

Fra.  Collyns, 

Julius  Shaw, 

John  Robinson, 

Hamlet  Sadler, 

Robert  Wiiattcott. 


Probatumfuit  tent  amentum  suprascriptum  apud  London,  coram  Magistro  William  Jlyrde, 
Legum  Doctore , etc.  vicesimo  secundo  die  mensis  Junii,  Anno  Domini  1616;  juramento  Juhanni a 
Hall  uni  us  ex.  cui , etc.  de  bene , etc.  jurat,  reservata  potentate,  etc.  Susanna:  Hall,  alt.  ex.  etc. 
earn  cum  venerit,  etc.  petiiur,  etc. 


Dignus  erat  mentis  qui  Nestora  vinceret  annis, 
lnterris  omnt-s,  sed  raid!  a qua  dies ; 

Ne  lumulo,  quid  dcsit  aoest  tidisnima  conjux, 
Et  viUe  comitem  nunc  quoq.  mortis  babet.” 


THE  END. 
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AckeUy  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  328. 

Acting f art  of,  consummately  known  to  Shakspeare, 
2UQ.  Parts  chiefly  performed  by  him,  2U7. 

Actors,  companies  of,  when  lira!  licensed,  142. 
Placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  masters  of 
the  revels,  ibid.  Their  renumeration,  443.  Pa- 
tronized by  the  court.  444-  Days  and  hours  of  their 
performance,  44H.  Their  renumeration,  45*2. 

Admission  to  the  theatre,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
prices  of,  449. 

Aujcon,  exquisite  portrait  of,  iu  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 

.Eschylus,  striking  affinity  between  the  celebrated 
trilogy  of,  and  Sluikspeare’s  Macbeth,  566. 

Affection  (maternal),  exquisite  delineation  of,  54 ‘2. 

Affections  (sympathetic),  account  of.  IHl. 

Agate  stone,  supposed  virtue  of,  182 

Air , spirits  of,  introduced  into  the  Tempest,  588. 

Alchemistry.  a favourite  pursuit  of  the  Age  of  Shak- 
speare, 420. 

Aiaerson  (Dr.),  opinion  of,  on  the  cause  of  spectral 
visitations,  535,  His  application  of  them  to  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  53(3. 

Ate.  synonymous  with  merry  making,  85*  Different 
kinds  of  Ales,  ibid.  Leet-ale,  86. 

Alehouse* , picture  of,  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  105 

Alfs,  or  bright  and  swart  elves  of  the  Scandinavians, 

account  of,  491. 

AH  Halloo: -Ev.  festival  of,  Supposed  in- 

fluence of  fairies,  spirits,  &c.  167. 

Alliterations , in  the  English  language,  satirised  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  217. 

AlPs  Well  that  Ends  fY ell , prohable*date  of,  512 
Analysis  of  its  characters, — the  Countess  of  Rou 
si  lion,  543.  Helen,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  minor  cha- 
racters, ibid 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  L scene  3,  643. 

Act  ii.  scene  £,  62,  86,  547. 
scene  2,  63.  ZZj 
scene  5,  54 7. 
scene  7]  ibid. 

Act  Hi.  scene  2,  398,  543. 

Activ.  scene  10. 17(3 
scene  12,  437. 

All  Saints'  Day.  festival  of,  166. 

Allot  (Robert),  “ English  Parnassus,”  347 

Amadts  of  Gaul  (Romance  of),  popularity  of, 
265. 

Amusements  of  the  fairies,  605. 

Amusements,  national,  in  the  age  bf  Shakspeare, 
enumerated,  120.  Account  of  the  itinerant  stage, 
ibid.  The  Cots  wold  games,  123.  Hawking,  132. 
Hunting,  140.  Bird-batting,  141 . Fishing,  ibid. 
Horse-mcmg,  145.  The  Quintaine,  l46.|VVilagoosc 
chace.  148.  Hurling,  ibid.  Shovcl-bonrd,  149 
Shove-groat,  ibid.  Juvenile  sports,  150—152 
Amusements  of  the  metropolis  and  court,  426. 
Card-playing,  ibid.  Tables  and  dice,  427.  Danc- 
ing, 428.  Bull-baiting  and  bearhniting.  430.  .-  Ar- 
chery, 431.  Frequenting  of  Paul’s  Walk,  433. 
Sagacious  horses,  434.  Masques  and  pageants, 
436.  Royal  progresses,  438.  Dramatic  perfor- 
mances, 441. 

Anderson  (James),  a minor  poet,  328. 


Andrew  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  328. 

Angels,  different  orders  of,  163.  Account  of  th* 
doctrine  of  guardian  angels  prevalent  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  ibid.  The  Supposed  agency  of  angelic 
spirits,  as  believed  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  critically 
analysed,  533. 

Angling,  notice  of  books  on  the  art  of,  141.  Con- 
templations of  an  angler,  142.  His  qualification* 
described,  143  Encomium  on,  by  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
tOO,  144.  Beautiful  verses  on,  by  Davors,  298. 

Anglo-Norman  romances,  account  of,  254—258. 

Anncson  (James),  a minor  poet,  328. 

Antropophagi,  supposed  existence  of,  188.  Allu- 
sions to  by  Sliaksjicare,  ibid. 

Antonyland  Cleopatra,  date  of,  574.  Character  and 
conduct  of  this  drama,  ibid. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  u scene  4,  62. 

Act  ii.  scene  3,  164. 

Act  iii.  scene  9(  6 Z. 

Act  iv.  scene  16J  150. 

Aprmantus,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  555. 

Apes,  kept  as  companions  for  the  domestic  fools, 
416.  • • 

Aphorisms  of  Shakspeare,  character  of,  252. 

Apparitions,  probable  causes  of,  535. 

Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  critical  notice  of,  266- 
Ailuded  to  by  Shakspeare,  277. 

Archery,  a favourite  diversion  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 431.  Encouraged  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
ibid.  Decline  of  archery,  432 

Arden  or  Ardent  family,  account  of,  2. 

ArdesoiJ (Mr.),  terrific  death  of,  71 

Ariel,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  580,  587. 

Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  remarks  on,  305,  His 
u Supposes,”  a comedy,  translated  by  Gascoigne, 
457. 

Armin  (Thomas),  complaint  of,  against  the  critics  of 
his  day,  223 

Arms , grant  of,  to  John  Shakspeare,  L 

Arras  Hangings , in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  401. 

Arlhinqton  (Heftry),  a minor  poet,  328. 

Arthur's  Chase,  account  of,  l&L 

Arthur's  Round  Table,  a society  of  archers,  account 
of,  272. 

Arval,  or  Funeral  Entertainment,  account  of,  116. 

Ascham  (Roger),  complaint  of,  on  the  little  reward 
of  schoolmasters,  Li*  note,  45.  Improved  the 
English  language,  214.  Remarks  of,  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  classical  literature  in  England,  219 ; 
and  of  Italian  literature,  220  Notice  of  his 
“ Scholemaster,”  221.  His  censure  of  the  popu- 
larity of  u La  Morte  d’Arthur,”  256.  Design  of 
his  u Toxophilus,”  432. 

A*ke  (James),  a minor  poet,  328. 

Asses’  Heads,  absurd  recipe  for  fixing  on  the 
shoulders  of  man.  510. 

As  You  Like  It,  date  of,  646.  Remark*  on  the 
general  structure  of  its  fable,  ibid.  Analysis  of 
the  character  of  Jaques,  547. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama 
Act.  L scene  2,  146. 

Act.  ii.  scene  L 179. 

scene  7,  'Jti,  396. 

Act.  iii.  scene  402. 
scene  3,  281. 
scene  4,  270. 

Act.  iv.  scene  281,  421. 

41 
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Act.  v.  scone  4,  401,  4*22. 

The  Epilogue,  106. 

Aubrey,  statement  of,  respecting  Shnkspcnrc's  being 
a butcher,  1Z.  Probability  of  his  account  that 
Shakspearc  had  been  a schoolmaster,  22.  His 
character  of  the  poet,  632. 

Avalc  (Lemcke),  a minor  poet,  328. 

Autolycns,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  6 77. 


B. 


Biographical  Writer* , during  the  age  of  Elisabeth, 
notice  of,  235. 

Bird*,  different  modes  of  taking  iu  the  16th  century , 
140. 

Biackfriare , theatre  in,  account  of,  445. 

Bhuk  Letter  books,  chiefly  confined  to  the  time  of 
Elisabeth,  214. 

Btenerhassrt  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  328.  Ad- 
ditions made  by  him  to  the  teMirrour  for  Magis- 
trates,” 340. 

Boar's-head,  anciently  the  first  dish  brought  to  table. 


Bacon  (Lord),  character  of  his  Henry  VII.,  232, 
and  of  his  u Essays,”  240,  251. 

Bag- Pipe,  the  ancient  accompaniment  of  the  Mor- 
ris-dance and  May-game's,  HO. 

Baldwyne's  u Myrrour  for  Magistrates,”  account  of. 
340. 

Ballade,  early  English,  notice  of  a collection  of,  27S. 
Quotations  from  and  allusious  to  them  by  Shak- 
siieare,  279. 

Batnevis  (Henry),  a minor  poet,  32S. 

Bandello,  principal  novels  of,  263. 

Banquet s,  where  taken,  in  the  age  of  Shaksneare, 
414. 

Barley-Break,  verses  on,  150.  How  played.  151 
Barnrfieldc  (Richard),  a minor  poet,  works  of. 
323. 

Barnet  (Barnahe),  a minor  p6ct,  328. 

Baronets,  order  of,  when  created,  590.  Their  arms, 
ibid. 

Barry's  u Ram  Alley,”  illustrated,  109. 

Barton  or  Barston,  village,  allusion  to  by  Shak- 
s|n*are.  25. 

Bastard  (Thomas),  notice  of  the  epigrams  of,  328. 
and  note. 

Batman  (Stephen),  a minor  poet.  328. 

Batman's  translation  of  u Bartholome  de  Proprieta- 
tibus  Rerum,”  well  known  to  Sbakspeare,  235. 
Bear-baiting , a fashionable  amusement  in  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  429.  Prices  of  eutrancc  to  tju 
bear-gardens,  430 

Beards,  fashions  of,  in  the  age  of  Shnkspenre. 
103 

Beards  Wag  all,n  the  proverb  of.  explained,  69. 
Beaufort  (Cardinal),  dy  ing  scene  of,  190. 

Beaumont  (Sir  John),  critical  notices  of,  as  a poet. 
291.  His  elegiac  tribute  to  the  memory  of  tin 
Karl  of  Southampton,  358.  How  far  he  assisted 
Fletcher,  604. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  illustrations  of  the  plays  of. 
Custom  of  the  Country,  232 — Fair  Maid  of 
the  Inn,  160.—  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  232, 
479.— Play house  to  Let,  ibid. — Scornful  Lady, 
109. — Woman  Pleased,  act  iv.  sc.  L 54. 

Beauty,  exquisite  taste  for,  discoverable  iu  Shak- 
•peares  works.  632. 

Belemnitet,  or  Hug-Stones,  supposed  virtues  of 
178. 

BelUfuretV % and  Bvisleau'a  “Cent  Histoires  Tragi 
ques,”  264, 

Bells,  why  tolled  at  funerals,  113.  Worn  by  Hawks 
131. 

Bettein,  or  rural  sacriflce  of  the  Scotch  Highlander' 
on  May-day,  7 A, 

M Bel  vedere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses,”  348. 
Benefices  bestowed  in  Elizabeth's  time  ou  menial 
servants,  14. 

Betrothing,  ceremony  of,  107 
Beverley  fPetcr),  a minor  poet,  328. 

Bevis  (Sir),  of  Southampton,  notice  of,  2Z4. 

Bezoar  stones,  supposed  virtues  of,  179. 
Bibliography,  cultivated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  209. 
Influence  of  her  example,  21 L Account  of  emi- 
nent bibliographers  and  bibliophiles  of  her  court, 
211. 

Bid  ford  Topers , anecdote  of  them  and  Sbakspeare. 

23, 

Blenton  (Roger),  a minor  |>oet,  328. 


Bucracio,  principal  novels  of,  translated  by  Payuter, 
263. 

Bodenham's  (John),  u Garden  of  the  Muses,”  a col- 
lection of  jiocms,  347. 

Bodley  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  book  collector, 
notice  of,  212.  Observation  of  King  James  L 
on  quitting  the  Bodleian  library,  212. 

Bolton  (Edward),  critical  notice  of  his  •“  Hyper  cri- 
tical 232. 

Bond  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent  1 .alia  philologer,  222. 

Booke  of  St.  Albans,  curious  title  and  dedication  of 
MarknaiuN  edition  of,  34,  note.  Rarity  of  the 
original  editioo,  34.  note,  extract  from,  ibid.  35. 
note. 

Book  of  Sports,  account  of,  84. 

Books,  taste  for,  encouraged  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
299,  211.  Were  ancnuUy  placed  with  their 
leaves  outwards,  213.  Were  splendidly  bound  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  211.  and  note,  213.  Hints 
on  the  best  mode  of  keeping  books,  213.  Re- 
marks on  the  style  in  which  they  were  executed  213. 

Boors,  or  couulry  clowns,  character  of,  in  the  16tli 
century,  6JL 

Boots,  pretHisterous  fashions  of,  in  the  age  of  Sliuk- 
speare,  398. 

Bourcher  (Arthur),  a minor  poet,  3281 

Bowman  (Nicholas),  a minor  |H»et,  32S. 

Boys  (Rev.  John),  au  eminent  Grecian,  22L 

Bradshaw  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  328. 

Brathicail's  English  Gentleman,  126. 

Bralhwayte  (Richard),  a minor  poet,  328. 

Brawls,  a fashionable  dance  in  the  age  of  Shakspearc, 
428. 

Bread,  enumeration  of  diflferent  kinds  of,  407. 

Breeches,  prejMMtcrous  size  of,  397. 

Breton  (Nicholas),  poems  of,  292. 

Brewer's  " Lingua/’  illustration  of,  232. 

Brice  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  328. 

Bndal  Bed , why  blessed,  1 10. 

Bride,  custom  of  kissing  nt  tbe  altar,  lit).  Sup- 

{ wised  visionary  appearances  of  future  brides  and 
iridegriNHiis,  oil  Midsummer-Eve,  161 . and  on  All- 
Hallow-Eve,  167. 

Bride  Ale , description  of.  111. 

Britton  (Mr.),  remarks  of,  on  the  monumental  bust 
of  Shakspearc,  634. 

Broke  (Arthur),  account  of  his  “Tragirall  History e 
of  Romeus  and  Juliet,"  512. 

Brooke,  (Christopher)  a minor  poet,  329. 

Brooke  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  329. 

Broughton  (Rowland), *n  miuor  poet,  329. 

Btoxcue's  (William)  Britauuia's  Pastoral*.  quota- 
tions from,  Z5.  Critical  notice  of  bis  merits  o-s  a 
poet,  292. 

Brownie,  a benevolent  Scottish  fairy,  account  of, 
566.  Resemblance  between  him  and  Shakspearc’* 
Puck,  51iL 

Brutus,  character  of,  673. 

Brydges  (Sir  Egerton),  on  the  merits  of  Lodge,  ns  a 
poet,  ‘..07.  Estimate  of  the  poetical  character 
of  Sir  W alter  Raleigh,  310.  Critical  observations 
of,  on  the  “ Paradise  of  Dainlie  Devises,”  342. 
And  on  u England's  Helicon,”  346. 

Bryskett  (Lodowick),  a minor  poet,  329. 

Buc  (Sir  George),  a minor  pool,  329. 

Buchanan's  “ Rerum  Scoticarum  llistoria,”  e ha  racier 
of,  232. 
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Bull- bailing , a fashionable  amusement  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  429 

Bntlokar's  “ Bref  Grammar  for  English,’1  222.  Ilis 
innovations  in  English  spelling,  satirised  by  Shak- 
speare, 230. 

Bur  boar,  the  player,  notice  of,  203* 

Burial,  ceremony  of,  113.  Tolling  the  passing- 
bell,  I but.  114.  l*ake-wlus,  described,  1 00. 
Vestiges  of,  in  the  north  of  England,  lib.  Funeral 
entertainments,  116  Garlands  of  flowers  some- 
times buried  with  the  deceased,  117.  Graves 
planted  with  flowers,  118. 

Burnt , poetical  description  by,  of  the  spells  of  All- 
Hallow-Kve,  168.  • 

Burton  (William),  critical  notice  of  his  “History  of 
Leicestershire,”  234. 

Barton’s  apology  for  May-gamas  and  sports,  84* 
Invective  against  the  extravagance  at  inns,  107. 
His  list  of  sports  pursued  in  his  time,  120.  Por- 
trait of  the  illiterate  country  gentlemen  of  that  age, 
210.  Eulogium  on  books  and  book  collectors,  212. 
Bust  of  Shakspeare,  in  Stratford  church,  originality 
of,  proved,  634.  Its  character  aud  expression 
injured  through  Mr.  Malone)*  interference,  ibid. 
Buttes  (John),  “ Dyets  Dry  Dinner,”  450. 

Byrd’s  (William),  collection  of  “Tenor  Psalrncs, 
Sonets,  and  Songs,  of  Pietic,”  fcc.  360. 

Byron's  (Lord)  “Siege  of  Corinth”  illustrated, 
538. 

c. 

Caliban , remark*  on  the  character  of,  5S0,  5KH 
Camden  (William),  character  of  his  “Annals,”  232. 
Campbell's  “ Pleasures  of  Hope,”  290 
Campion  (Thomas),  critical  notice  of  his  “ Observa- 
tions on  the  Art  of  English  Poesie,”  228 
Canary  Dance , account  of,  429. 

Candlemas- day,  origin  of  the  festival,  67*  Cere- 
monies for  Candlemas-eve  and  day,  ibid. 

Capel  (Mr.),  Erroneous  notions  of,  concerning  Slink- 
speare’s  marriage,  30. 

Caps  worn  by  the  ladies,  393. 

Carbuncle,  imaginary  virtues  of,  193. 

Cards,  fashionable  game*  of,  in  the  ago  of  Shak- 
speare, 426  Were  played  in  the  theatre  by  the 
audience  before  the  performance  commenced, 
449. 

f'atew  (Richard),  a minor  poet,  329. 

('arete's  “ Survey  of  Cornwall,”  234 
Carols  (Christmas),  account  of,  96, 

Carpenter  (John),  a minor  poet,  329. 

Cos  tig  Hones  “ Cortegiano”  translated  into  English, 

Ml. 

Chair  of  Shakspeare,  purchased  by  Princess  Crar- 
tonrskya,  II. 

CkaUihill  (John),  critical  notice  of  the  poems  of, 

Chalmers  (Mr.),  probable  conjecture  of,  on  the 
authenticity  of  Shakspeare’*  will,  Z.  Hi*  hypo- 
thesis, concerning  the  person  to  whom  Shakspeare 
addressed  his  sonnets,  disproved.  377.  Ex- 
amination of  his  con -ec lures  respecting  the  date 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  512.  Of  Richard  111..  518.  Of 
Richard  11  , 621*  Of  Henry  IV.,  Party  I . ami  11.522 


Of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  625.  " Of  Hamlet,  529. 
Of  King  John,  54L  Of  All’s  Well  that  Euds  Well, 
542.  His  opinion  on  the  traditionary  origin  of  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  controverted,  548.  Hi* 
conjecture  on  the  date  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  549. 
Of  Henry  VIII.,  551.  Of  Timon  of  Athens,  562- 
Of  Measure  for  Measure,  55G.  Of  King  Lear,  558 
Of  the  Tempest,  5ZZ*  Of  Othello,  591*  Of  Twelfth 
Night,  592. 

Chapman  (George),  critical  merits  of  a*  a poet,  294 
His  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Southamp 
ton,  358.  Estimate  of  his  merits  a*  a dramatic 
poet,  60 9. 


Characters , writers  of,  in  the  age  of  Elisabeth,  218. 
Sketch  of  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  413. 
and  of  James  L ibid.  Of  Shakspeare’*  drama,  re- 
* marks  on.  59ft. 

Ch  or  loot  t-  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  no- 
tice of,  196. 

Charms  practised  on  Midsummer- Eve,  161.  On 
All-Ilaflow-Eve,  167.  Supposed  influence  of,  168 
1Z6 

Chaucer , poetical  description  of  May-day  by,  ZA* 
Illustration  of  his  “ Assemblie  of  Fooles,”  185* 
Description  of  the  carbuncle,  193.  Alluded  to,  by 
Shakspeare,  386.  Allusions  by  Chaucer  to  fairy 
mythology,  493.  495. 

Cheiter  (Robert),  a minor  poet.  329.  Critical  no- 
tice of  his  “ Love’s  Martyr,”  349. 

Chrttle  (Henry),  a minor  poet,  329* 

Children , absurdity  of  frightening  by  superstitious 
tales,  154.  Notice  of  legendary  tales,  of  their 
being  stolen  or  changed  by  fairies,  498. 

C hie  alric  Amusements  of  Shakspeare’*  age,  described, 
268.  ’ 

Chivalry , influence  of,  on  the  poetry  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan (age,  289.  Allusion  to  it,  by  Sliakspenre, 

m. 

Chnpine  or  Venetian  stilt,  394. 

Chrismale  Cloth,  account  of,  1 13. 

Christenings,  description  of,  112, 

Christian  IV.  (King  of  Denmark),  drunken  entertain  - 
inent  given  to,  406. 

Christian  Name,  the  same  frequently  given  to  two 
successive  children  in  the  age  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 3 

Christmas  Brand,  notion  concerning,  68. 

Christmas,  festival  of,  94.  Of  Pagan  origin,  ibid. 
Ceremony  of  bringing  in  the  Christmas  block,  ibid. 

I louses  decorated  with  ivy,  Kcc.  on  Christmas- Eye. 
95.  Origin  of  this  custom,  96*  Custom  of  singing 
carols  in  the  morning,  ibid.  Gambols,  anciently  in 
use  at  this  season,  98 — 1U0  note.  Poetical  descrip- 
tion of,  by  Herrick,  lQO.  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
101.  At  present  how  celebrated,  19L 
Church-Ales , account  of,  86* 

Charles  and  gentlemen,  difference  Between,  34* 
Church-yard  (Thomas),  critical  notice  of  the  poems 
of.  205 

Chute  ( Ant.),  a minor  poet,  329. 

Chrono  topical  list  of  Snaksneare’s  plays,  469. 

Cinlhio  (Giraldi),  principal  novels  of,  264* 

Citizens  of  London,  dress  of,  400* 

Clapham  (Henoch),  a minor  poet  of  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 32*L  , . , f r,.. 

Classical  literature,  diffusion  of,  to  the  reign  ot  Eli- 
zabeth. 13*  Fashionable  among  country  gentle- 
men, 4£L  Cultivated  generally,  219*  The  knowledge 
of  Greek  literature  greatly  promoted  by  Sir  Iho- 
mas  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  and  Dr.  Boys,  221* 

I ,atin  literature  promoted  by  Ascham,  Grant,  Bond, 
Rider,  and  others,  222. 

Claudio,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  55 7. 

Cleanliness,  attention  of  Shakspeare’*  fairies  to,  jQZ* 
Cleaion  (Ralph,  a clergyman),  character  of,  4i* 
Cleopatra,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  574. 
Clergymen , anciently  styled  Str , 41  Picture  of 
country  clergymen  iu  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  44. 
Their  degraded  state  under  James  L ibid.  _ The 
younger  clergy,  chiefly  schoolmasters,  45*  Bishop 
Hall's  picture  of  their  depressed  state.  Hi.  Prohi- 
bited from  hawking,  120*  note 
Clerk-ale,  notice  of,  86* 

Cloten , remarks  on  the  character  of,  in  Cymbeune, 

Clothes,  materials  of,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  391* 
How  preserved,  ibid. 

Cloten  (country),  character  of  in  the  16th  century, 
Coaches,  when  first  introduced  into  England,  416. 

Extravagant  number  of,  ibid. 
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u (lock  and  Pye ,”  explanation  of  the  phrase,  269. 

Corkayn  (Sir  Aston),  epigram  of,  ou  Wincot-ule, 
23. 

Cock-fighting , a favourite  *port  in  Shakspearc's  age, 
ZSL  Awful  death  of  a cock- fighter,  ZL 

(locks,  throwing  at,  a barbarous  sport  on  Shrove- 
Tucsdaj,  70,  Kidiculed  by  Hogarth,  and  now 
completely  put  down,  ZL 

Colei' i (Dean),  Grammatical  Institutes,  notice  of, 

12.  L 

Combe  (Mr.  John),  satirical  epitaph  on,  by  Shak- 
spearc,  627. 

Combe  (Mr.  Thomas),  notice  of,  638. 

Comedy , M Gammer  Gurton's  Needle , ’*  the  first  ever 
performed  in  England,  453. 

Comedy  of  Errors , probable  date  of,  48i.  Mr. 
Sleevens'  opinion  thnt  this  drama  was  not  wholly 
Shakspeare’s,  controverted  and  disproved,  ibid. 
Superior  to  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus,  ibid.  Exqui- 
site portrait  of  .^zeon,  482.  General  observations 
ou  this  drama,  ibid.  . 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  L scene  1,  516.  j 

Act  ii.  scene  2^  192. 

Activ.  scene  2,  269. 

Comic  Painting,  exquisite,  of  Shakspearc’s  dramas. 
600. 

Commentators  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  notice  of, 
228. 

Compact  of  witches  with  the  devil,  acoouul  of, 
569. 

Compliments,  extravagant,  current  in  the  ageofShak- 
speare,  423. 

Composition  of  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  age  con- 
si  dered,  289. 

Compton  (Lady),  moderate  demands  of,  from  her  hus- 
band, 415. 


Conduct  of  Shakspeare’s  drama  considered,  596. 
Conjurors  and  schoolmasters,  frequently  united  in 
the  same  person  in  the  16th  century,  46. 

Constable  (Henry),  critical  notice  of  the  poems  of, 
296.  Particularly  of  his  sonnets,  374. 

Constance , remarks  on  the  character  of,  541. 

Cooks , in  Shakspeare 's  time,  overlooked  hy  their 
masters,  3fL  Were  better  paid  than  clergymen, 
45. 

Cooper' h I^Atin  and  English  Dictionary,  used  by 
Shakspeare,  12.  The  author  preferred  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  13. 

Copley  (Ant),  a minor  poet,  3*29 
Copyholder , character  of  a poor  one,  in  the  time  of 
Elisabeth,  58. 

Copyrights  of  plays,  how  disposed  of  in  Shakspeare’^ 
time,  452. 

Cordelia , beautiful  character  of,  561. 

Coriolantu,  date  of  the  tragedy  of,  574.  Critical 
remarks,  ibid. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  L scene  4^  194. 

Act  ii.  scene  1,  2piL 
Comwall,  May-day  how  celebrated  in,  Z4.  Obser- 
vance of  Midsummer  eve  there,  161 
Corpse-Candles,  superstitious  uolious  concerning. 
174. 

Coryatc'%  “ Crudities,”  critical  notice  of,  233, 
Costwold  games,  account  of,  123.  Revived  by  Dover, 
ibid. 

f'ottaaes  of  farmers  or  yeomen,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, described,  48. 

Cottesford,  (Thomns)  u minor  poet,  329. 

Cotton  (Sir  Robert/,  nu  eminent  book  collector, 
214. 

Cotton  (Roger),  a minor  poet,  329. 

Country  inns,  picture  of,  105. 

Country  life,  manners  mid  customs  during  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  32.  Description  of  iIn  holidays  and 
festivals,  amusements,  52.  Superstitious,  152. 
r Literature  but  little  ciiltiinted,  210. 

Country  squires,  rank  of,  in  Shakspearc's  age,  23. 


Description  of  their  mansion  houses,  25.  And  halls, 
36.  Distinctions  observed  at  their  tables,  ib>d. 
Their  diet.  37.  But  little  skilled  in  iiteratore.  210. 
Portrait  of  a country  squire  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  43. 

Courtiers  of  Elizabeth,  sometimes  wrote  lyric*,  for 
music,  350.  Instances  of  her  rough  treatment  of 
them,  418, 

Courting  chair  of  Shakspeare,  notice  of,  29. 

Courtship , how  anciently  conducted,  107 . 

Cox  (Captain),  an  eminent  book  collector,  212. 
List  of  romances  in  his  library,  252.  Remarks  on 
it  by  Mr.  Dibdiu,  253. 

Crab-tree , Shakspearc’s,  still  remaining  at  Bidford, 
23.  Roasted  crabs  and  ale  a favourite  mess,  50. 
Credulity  of  the  age  of  Shaksfieare,  instances  of, 

152.420. 

Criticism , slate  of,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  222.  Severity  of  controversial  criticism,  9*23. 
“Lampooning  critics,  224.  Notice  of  tho  critical 
labours  of  Gascoigne,  225.  Of  James  L ibid.  Of 
Webbe,  Spenser,  Frau  nee,  and  Hake,  2^L  Of 
Putlenham.  *227.  Of  Sir  John  Harrington,  ibid 
Of  Sir  Philip  -Sidney,  228.  Of  Meres,  ibid.  Of 
Campion,  ibid,  and  of  Bolton,  229. 

Crocodiles,  legendary  tales  concerning, notiped,  190. 
Cromek  (Mr.),  accounts  of  the  fairy  superstitions  in 
Scotland,  498. 

Cross-bow , chiefly  used  for  killing  game,  432. 

Culrose  (Elizabeth),  a minor  poetess,  329. 

Curiosity  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  illustrations  of, 

420. 

Cutwode  (T.),  a minor  poet,  329. 

Cymbeline,  probable  cate  of,  562.  Beauty  of  iu 
fable,  ifna.  Remarks  on  the  character  of  Imogen, 
ibid.  And  of  Cloten,  563. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  ii.  scene  2,  402.  403. 

scene  4*  401. 

Actiii.  scene  2,  145. 
scene  4,  391. 

• Act  iv  . scene  L,  118. 

scene  2,  H9, 193. 

Act  v.  scene  3*  150. 
scene  5,  194. 

Czartoryska  (Princess),  the  purchaser  of  Shakspearc’s 
chair,  10. 


D. 


u Damon  and  Pythias ,”  illustration  of.  5L 

Dancing , a favourite  amusement  in  the  age  of  Sli&k- 
speare,  428.  Notice  of  different  kiuds  of  dances, 
The  Brawl,  ibid.  The  Pavin,  ibid,  Canary  Dance, 
429.  Corantoes,  ibid. 

Dancing  Horse,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  notice  of, 
434. 

Danes , massacre  of,  7fL 

Danger , supposed  omens  of,  171. 

Daoiel  (Samuel),  critical  notice  of  his  “Defence  ol 
Byrne,"  220.  And  of  his  poems,  296.  Causes  ol 
the  unpopularity  of  his  poem  on  the  “Civil  Wars 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,”  ibid. 
General  observations  on  his  style  and  tcrsificalion. 
*297.  Notice  of  his  sonnet",  374.  Was  the  pro- 
totype of  Shakspeare’*  amatory  verse,  375. 

Daniel'*  History  of  Euglatid,  character  of,  232. 

Dancin'*  (Dr.)  (metical  description  of  the  night- 
mare, 160. 

IJavenant  [Sir  William),  anecdote  of  his  attachment 
to  Shakspeare.  G19. 

DavuUtonr  (John),  a minor  poet  of  Elizabeth.  321). 

Davies  (Sir  John),  notice  of,  297.  Critical  merit* 
of  lii*  poem,  entitled  u Nonce  Teipmun,”  ibid. 

Danes  (.John),  a minor  poet,  329.  List  of  the  pieces 
of.  330. 

Davison  (Francis  and  Waller),  minor  poets.  331). 
Critical  notice  of  their  u Poetical  Rapsoaie,”  319. 
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Davors  (John),  critical  remarks  on  the  poems  of, 

m 1 

Days  (particular),  superstitious  no  lions  concerning, 
157L  St.  Valentine V-Dajr,  157.  Midsummer- 
Ere,  160.  Michaelmas- Day,  162.  All-Hallow-Eve, 
166. 

Dead,  bodies,  frequently  rifled  of  their  hair,  302. 
Death , account  of  supposed  omens  of,  171.  Deli- 
neation of,  557. 

Decker  (Thomas),  character  of  as  a miscellaneous 
writer,  237.  Notice  of  his  M Oul’s  Horn  Booke,” 
ibid.  Of  his  u Bclman  in  London,  ibid.  Of  his 
w Lanthern  and  Candlelight,”  ibid.  His  quarrel 
with  Ben  Jonson,  ibid.  Probable  time  of  his  death, 
238.  Estimate  of  his  merits,  as  a.  dramatic  poet, 
608,  Extract  from  his  u Gul's  Horn  Book,”  on  the 
fashions  of  that  age,  3%. 

..  Passages  of  his  Plays,  tehieh  are  illustrated  or 
« explained. 

' The  Honest  Whore,  36. — Morn  Dissemblers 
besides  Women,  403. — Seven  Deadly  Sinnes 
of  London,  122 ' Vilhmies  Discovered  by  l*an- 
torne  and  Candle-light,  133,  193. 

Dedications  of  plays,  reward  for,  453, 

Dee  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent  book-collector,  212. 
And  magician,  582.  Account  of  his  singular  cha- 
racter,  ibid.  Catalogue  of  his  library,  583. 
Dcer-steuhnq , Shakspeore  punished  for,  197.  199 
De  la  Casa  (John),  the  M Galatea”  of,  221. 

Detone  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  330. 

Demoniacal  voices  and  and  shrieks,  superstitious  no- 
tions concerning,  173.  The  presence  of  demons 
supposed  to  be  indicated  by  lights  burning  blue,  174. 
Dennys,  or  Davors,  (John),  “Treatyse  on  Fishing,” 
notice  of,  142.  Beautiful  quotation  from,  ibid. 
His  book  translated  into  prose  by  Markham,  143. 
Derricke  (John),  a minor  poet,  330 
Desdemona,  beautiful  ditty  quoted  by,  287. , Re- 
marks on  her  character,  591. 

Desserts , where  taken,  414, 

Devil,  supposed  compact  with,  of  witches,  account 
of,  569.  ; 

Dihdin's  (Rev.  T.  F.),  u Bibliomania,”  notice  of, 
211.  His  character  of  uStubbes's  Anatomic  of 
Abuses,”  244.  Account  of  Dr.  Dee’s  library, 
582. 

Dicer's  Oaths , falsehood  of,  427 
Dictionaries , list  of,  in  use  in  Shakspeare's  time,  12. 
Cooper’s  Latin  and  Euglish  Dictionary  used  by  him 
ibid. 

Diet  of  country  squires,  36.  Of  country  gentlemen 
38.  Of  farmers  or  yeomen,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
50.  On  festivals,  52*  Of  the  sovereigns  and  higher 
classes,  404. 

Digby  { Sir  Kenehn),  marvellous  properties  ascribed 
to  his  sympathetic  powder,  182. 

Dinner,  hour  of,  406.  Account  of  the  dinners  of 
the  higher  classes,  40Z_  Hands,  why  always  wash- 
ed before  dinner,  414. 

Dionysius’s  angelic  hierarchy,  account  of,  163 
Distaff" s (Saint)  Day,  festival  of,  65.  Verses  on, 
ibid.  66. 

Diversions,  enumeration  of,  120.  Account  of  the 
itinerant  stage,  121.  Cots  wold  games,  123.  Hawk- 
ing, 125.  Hunting,  132.  Fowling,  140.  Bird- 
batting, 141.  Fishing,  t hid.  Horse-racing,  144. 
The  Quintainc,  146.  Wild-goose  chase,  149 
— Hurling,  ibid.  Shovel-board,  1 19.  Shove-groat. 
ibid.  Juvenile  sptirts,  150.  Diversions  of  the 
mctro|io)is  and  court,  420.  Card-playing,  i hid 
Tables  aud  dice,  127.  Dancing,  428.  Bull-baiting 
and  bear-baiting,  430.  Archery,  431.  Frequent- 
ing of  Paul's  Walk,  4331  Sagacious  horses,  431. 
Masques  and  Pageouts,  435.  Royal  Progresses, 
43M.  The  stage,  141. 

Dives,  or  evil  genii  of  the  Persians.  189. 

Dogberry , origin  of  the  character  of,  618 
Donne  (Dr.),  critical  notice  of  the  poems  of,  298. 
Doublets,  fashion  of,  397. 


Douce  (Mr.),  beautiful  version  of  a Christmas  carol 
by,  97.  On  the  source  of  Shakspeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice,  526.  His  vindication  of  Shakspeare's 
love  of  music,  against  Mr.  Steevens’s  flippant  cen- 
sures, 528.  Conjecture#  on  the  probable  date  of 
Shakspeare’s  Tempest,  572.  His  u Illustrations  of 
Shakspeare”  cited,  passim. 

Doirricke  (Anne),  a minor  poetess.  330. 

Dragon . introduction  of,  into  the  May-games,  ML 

Drake  (Sir  Francis),  costly  uew  year’s  gift  of,  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  395.  Tobacco  first  introduced 
into  England  by  him,  411. 

Drake  (l*ady),  beautiful  sonnet  to,  361 

Drama,  patronized  by  Eliznbeth  and  her  ministers, 
442.  Bjr  private  individuals,  whose  names  they 
bore,  ibid.  And  by  James  L*  444. 

Dramatic  Poets,  remuneration  of,  152. 

Dramatic  Poetry,  sketch  of,  from  the  birth  of  Shak- 
speare  to  the  period  of  his  commencing  a writer 
for  the  stage,  453.  Mysteries,  moralities,  and 
interludes,  the  first  performances,  ibid.  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,  the  first  regular  tragedy,  ibid  Gam- 
mar  Gurton’s  Needle,  the  first  regular  comedy, 
ibid.  Dramatic  Histories,  454.  Composite  drama 
of  Tarletoo,  ibid.  Account  of  emiueot  dramatic 
poets  during  this  period,  455.  Conjectures  as  to 
the  extent  of  Shakspeare's  obligation  to  his  pre- 
decessors, 465*  Brief  view  of  dramatic  poetry, 
and  its  principal  cultivators,  during  Shakspeare’s 
connection  with  the  stage,  603,  Account  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  Fletcher,  ibid.  Massinger, 
61KL  Ford,  666.  Webster,  607.  Middleton,  ibid. 
Decker,  60S*  Marston,  ibid.  I ley  wood,  609 

Chapman,  ibid.  Rowley,  610.  Other  minor  dra- 
matic poets,  ibid.  Ben  Jonson.  fill. 

Drant  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  330. 

Drayton  (Michael),  notice  of,  298.  Critical  re- 
marks on  his  historical  poetry,  298.  On  his 
poems,  299,  Poetical  description  by  him  of  the 
dress,  fiec.  of  young  women,  4H  Of  Robin 
Hood,  ZZ.  Of  Tom  the  Piper,  80,  Sheep -shear - 
mg.  88.  Of  the  carbuncle,  194.  Encomium  on 
Lilly’s  Euphues,  215.  Commendatory  verses  bv, 
on  Shakspeare’s  Rape  of  Lucreec,  367.  |Tis 
tragedies  totally  lost,  610.  Character  of  his  Son- 
nets, 375. 

Dreams , considered  as  prognostics  of  good  or  evil. 

Dress  of  country  gentlemen,  41L  Of  farmers  or 
veomcn,  63,  Wedding  dress  of  a rustic.  111 
Proper  for  anglers,  143.  note.  Of  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  389.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth,  390. 
Of  the  ladies  of  that  time,  391.  Of  the  gentle- 
men, 389.  Of  the  citizen,  400.  Of  servants,  512. 

Drinking  of  healths,  origin  of,  61. 

Drummond  (William),  biographical  notice  of,  290. 
His  merits  ns  a poet,  considered,  300. 

Drunkenness,  propensity  of  the  Euglish  to,  408 

Dry  den' % testimony  to  the  priority  of  Shakspeare's 
Pericles,  considered,  478. 

Duelling,  prevalence  of,  422. 

Dunlop  (Mr),  opinion  of  on  the  source  of  Shak- 
speare's Romeo  and  Juliet,  513.  And  of  Measure 
for  Measure,  556 

Durham,  Easter  gambols  at,  72,  note. 

Dyer’s  w Fleece.”  illustration  of,  MIL 

Dying,  form  of  prayer*  for,  ILL  Superstitions 
notions  concerning  the  last  moments  of  persons 
dying,  190. 

E. 

Earle  (Bishop^,  character  of  his  M Microcosmo- 
graphy219.  His  portrait  of  an  upstart  coun- 
try squire  or  knight,  4L  Of  a country  frllovv, 
or  clown,  5S* 

Earthquake  of  1580,  alluded  to  by  Shnkspcarc,  25. 
Account  of,  26. 
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Eastti-Udc,  festival  of,  ZL  Early  ri«*tn^  on  Banter 
Sunday,  ibid.  Amusements,  ibid.  Handball,  i bid 
Prcscutiug  of  eggs,  22, 

Edgar  % remarks  on  the  assumed  madness  of,  285 
Contrast  between  his  insanity  mid  the  madness  of 
Hear,  560. 

fCi/u-a/ion,  slate  of,  during  Shakspeare’*  youth, 

Edwardes  (C.),  a minor  poet,  330. 

Edward  (Richard).  specimen  of  the  poetical  talents 
of,  342.  Character  of  his  dramatic  composi 
tions,  455. 

Eggs,  custom  of  giving,  at  Easter,  22. 

Elder  ton  (William),  a minor  poet,  339. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  school  books  commanded  by,  to 
be  used.  12.  Visit  of,1  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
at  Kenilworth  Castle,  11C  437.  Account  of 
presents  made  to  her  on~New-Vear's  Day,  60. 
Magnificent  reception  of  her,  at  Norwich,  94, 
note.  Her  wisdom  in  establishing  the  Fleming* 
in  this  country,  94*  note.  A keen  huntress,  139. 
Touched  persons  for  the  evil,  181  Cultivated 
bibliography,  209.  The  ladies  of  her  court  skilled 
in  Greek  equally  with  herself,  209.  Classical  lite- 
rature encouraged  at  her  court,  ibid.  210.  Notice 
9 of  her  Prayer-book,  i bid  21 1.  Influence  of  her 
example,  ibid.  Notire  of  her  works.  220-  Deeply 
skilled  in  lialiaa  literature,  ibid.  Notice  of  her 
poetical  nieces,  338.  note.  Proof  that  Shak- 
speare’s  Sonnets  were  not  and  could  not  be  ad- 
dressed to  her,  322.  Instances  of  her  vanity 
and  love  of  dress,  390.  Description  of  her  dress, 
ibid.  Amount  of  her  wardrobe,  391.  Silk  stock- 
ings first  worn  by  her,  394.  Costly  New- V' ear*!, 
gifts  made  to  her,  395,  Furniture  of  her  palace*, 
400.  Description  of  the  mode  in  which  her  table 
was  served,  405.  Her  character  as  a sovereign, 
41fL  Her  industry,  ibid.  Instances  of  her  vanity 
and  coquetry,  ibid.  Alfrctation  of  youth,  417 
Artfulness,  ibid.  Extreme  jealousy,  418.  Illy 
treatment  of  her  courtier*,  ibid.  Excelled  in 
dancing,  428.  Delighted  with  bear-baiting,  430. 
Account  of  her  progresses,  438.  Passionately  fond 
of  dramatic  performances,  ‘143-  Ordered  Slink- 
speare’s  w Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor,”  548.  And 
bestowed  many  marks  of  her  favour  upon  him. 
619. 

Elftand  or  Fairy  Land,  description  of,  495. 

Elces  or  fairies  of  the  Scandinavians,  491.  Ac- 
count of  the  Bright  Elves,  or  benevolent  fairies, 
ibid.  Of  the  Swart  Elves,  or  malignant  fairies, 
492.  And  of  the  Scottish  Elves,  493, 
h'./tiden  (Edmond),  a minor  poet,  330. 

**  England' s Helicon ,”  a collection  of  poem*,  346. 
English  Language  but  little  cultivated  prior  Ui  the 
time  of  Ascham,  214.  Improved  by  the  labours 
. of  Wilson,  215  Corrupted  by  Lilly,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  ibid  This  affectation  satirised  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  216.  And  by  Slmkspearc,  217. 
The  English  language  improved  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  his  contemporaries,  ibid.  Remark* 
on  the  prow  writers  of  the  reign  of  James  L.  218 
Notice  of  Mulcawter’s  labours  for  improving  it, 
222.  And  of  Bullokar'*,  ibid,  227. 

English  M ereury,  the  first  newspaper  ever  pub- 
lished,  247. 

English  nation,  character  of,  420 
u Epicedium*  a funeral  song  on  the  death  of  Lady 
Branch.  367.  note. 

Epilogue , concluded  with  prayer  in  the  time  of 
SHakspeare,  451. 

Enitaph  on  Shakspeare,  in  Stratford  church, 
633 

E/iitaphs  by  Shakspeare: — a satirical  one  on  Mr 
Combe,  627.  On  Sir  Thoma*  Stanley,  628. 
And  on  Elias  Jainc*.  ibid. 

Enkine  (Mr.),  exquisite  poetical  allusions  of,  In 
fairy  mythology,  499.  603 
Espousals,  ceremony  of,  107. 


Essays,  critical  account  of  the  writers  of,  in  the  age 

_ of  Elizabeth,  219. 

Etans  (Lewes  and  William),  minor  poets,  330. 

Evergreens , why  carried  at  funerals,  119. 

Evil  spirits,  supposed  to  be  driven  away  by  the 
sound  of  the  passing-bell,  113. 

V. 

Face  ha1,  notice  of  writer*  of,  during  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  961. 

u Faene  Queene”  of  Spenser,  critical  remarks  ou, 
313. 

Fair e far  (Edward),  biographical  notice  of,  300. 
Examination  of  his  version  of  Tasso,  ibid.  His 
original  fioetry  lost,  ibid. 

Fairies,  superstitious  traditions  concerning,  155. 
Their  supposed  influence  on  All-Hallow-Eve,  192. 
Supposed  to  haunt  fountains  and  wells,  12L  Cri- 
tieal  account  of  the  fairy  mythology  of  Shak- 
speare, 488.  Oriental  fairies,  489.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  oriental  fairy  mythology  introduced 
from  the  Italians,  489.  Origin  of  the  Gothic 
system  of  fairy  mythology,  ibid.  Known  in  Eng- 
land in  the  eleventh  century,  490.  Scandinavian 
system  of  fairy  mythology,  491.  Scandinavian 
. system  current  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, 493  Scottish  elves,  ibid.  Their  dress  and 
weapons,  494.  l»wland  fairies,  ibid.  Allusions 
to  fairy  superstitions  by  Chaucer,  ibid.  Descrip- 
tion of  Elf  or  Fairyland,  495.  Allusions  to  it  ny 
various  poets,  496.  Fairy  processions  at  Roods- 
tnasK,  497.  Fairies  in  Scotland  supposed  to  ap- 
pear jmosl  commonly  by  moonlight,  ibid.  Their 
supposed  influence  on  pregnant  women,  ibid.  Child- 
ren said  to  be  stolen  and  changed  by  them,  498. 
Expedients  for  recovering  them,  ibid.  Their 
speech,  food,  and  work,  499.  Account  of  the  ma- 
lignant fairy  called  the  Wee  Broicm  Man  of  the 
Muirs,  ibid.  Traditions  relative  to  the  benevolent 
sprite.  Brownie,  500.  The  fairy  mythology  of 
Shakspeare,  merits  the  title  of  the  English  System, 
503  Critical  illustrations  of  his  ajiusions  to  fairies 
and  Fairv-land,  ibid.  Scandinavia  the  parent  of 
our  popular  fairy  mythology,  511. 

Fairs , how  celebrated  anciently,  165. 

Falconer , an  important  officer  in  the  households  of 
the  great,  129.  His  qualifications,  130. 

Falconry,  when  introduced  into  England.  125. 
Universal  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  ibid.  No- 
tices of  book*  on,  ibid.  note.  Falconry  an  exjiensive 
diversion,  ibid.  Prohibited  to  the  clergy,  12fi. 
Remarks  on  this  sport,  127.  Poetical  description 
of  it  by  Massinger,  128.  A favonrite  diversion  of 
the  ladies,  129. 

Falcons , different  sorts  of,  128.  Account  of  their 
training,  131L 

FuUlaff,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  as  introduced  in 
Shakspeare’*  plays  of  Henry  IV  , Part*  L and 
II.,  623.  Anu  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor . 
518 

Fans,  structure  and  fashion  of,  394. 

Fare  of  country  snuires,  36.  Of  country  gentlemen, 
38.  And  of  ^tne  sovereign  and  higher  classes, 
404. 

Farmers,  character  of,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
48.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  ibid.  Description 
of  their  houses  or  cottages,  ibid.  Their  furniture 
and  household  accommodations,  49.  Theirordinary 
diet,  50.  Diet  on  festivals,  62.  Dress,  ibid.  Qua- 
lifications of  a good  farmer's  wife,  Occupa- 
tion*, &c.  of  their  servants,  54.  Manner’s  8tc.  of 
Scottish  fanner*  during  the  same  period,  5Z_  Pro- 
gress of  extravagance  among  this  class  of  persons. 

Farmer  (l>r.),  conclusion  of,  as  to  the  result  of  Shnk- 
spcarcK  school  education,  14.  His  conclusion 
controverted',  t bid.  His  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
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of  Shakspeare’s  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian 
literature  considered,  2G. 

Faulconbndge , analysis  of  the  character  of,  541- 

(ordinary)  curious  directions  for,  39,  note. 

Felton'*  portrait  of  Shalupearc,  636. 

Fenner  (Dudley),  a miuor  poet,  331). 

Fenton  s (Geffray),  account  of  his  “ Certain  Tragicall 
Discourses,”  263. 

Fern-iced,  supposed  to  lie  visible  on  Midsummer- 
Eve,  160. 

u Ferrex  and  Porrcx,”  the  first  regular  tragedy  ever 
|>crfomied  in  England,  453 

Ferrers  (George),  a minor  |H>et,  330 

Ferriar  (Dr),  theory  of  apparitions  of,  535*  Ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  536.  His 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  Massinger  es  a dramatic 
poet  controverted,  606. 

Festivals,  account  of  those  observed  in  Sbakspeare'* 
Umc,  59.  New-Year’s  Day,  ibid.  Twelfth  Dav, 
fii-  St.  Distaffs  Day,  65.  Plough  Monday,  66. 
Caudlemas  Dav,  GL  Shrove  Tide,  68*  Easter 
Tide,  ZL  Hock  Day,  7±  May  Day,  7A  W hit- 
sunlide,  82-  Sheep-shearing,®*  Harvest- home, 

Martinmas,  01  Christmas,  ilnd.  Wakes  or 
fmrs,  104.  Weddings.  107 — 111.  Christenings. 
112.  Burials,  113—119  * 

Fete,  magnificent,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  given  to 

l Queen  Elizabeth,  HL 

Fetherstone  (Christopher),  a minor  poet,  330. 

Fire*  kindled  on  Miasumincr-Eve.  of  Pagan  origin, 
159;  mid  on  All -Hallow -Eve,  106. 

Fire  Spirits i machinery  of,  introduced  in  the  Tern 
peat,  687. 

Fnking , pursued  with  avidity,  in  the  ICth  century. 
111.  A ccount  of  hooks  on  this  sport,  14*2.  Poetical 
description  of,  113*  Qualifications  requisite  for, 


Fitzaejfrey  (Charles j,  Biographical  notice  of,  301. 

Fit  user  bet  t (Sir  Anthony),  notice  of  bis  agricultural 
treatises,  50. 

^rartn^Abraham),  a miscellaneous  writer,  account 

Fletcher  (Robert),  a minor  poet.  330. 

Fletcher  (Giles),  critical  remarks  uu  the  poetry  of. 
301. 

Fletcher  (Phincas),  notice  of,  302.  Critical  obser- 
vations on  bis  w Purple  Island,”  302;  and  on  his 
M Piscatory  Eclogues,”  ibid. 

Fletcher  (John),  the  chief  author  of  the  plays  extant 
under  his  ipame,  603.  How  far  he  was  assisted  by 
Beaumont.  604.  ’ '** 


603.  ,.un  ,»  w WWHKU  I JJ 

Critical  estimate  of  bis  character 


_b  a dramatic  poet,  ibid.  His  feeble  attempts  to 
emulate  Sbakspeare,  605.  His  Faithful  Shepher- 
dess (act.  v-  sc.  ij  illustrated,  63*  Sec  also 
Beaumont , in  this  index. 

F lor  alia  (Roman),  perpetuated  in  May-Day,  24. 

Florin  (John),i  pedantry  of,  satirised  by  Sbakspeare, 
217.  iVppoiuted  render  of  the  Italiaii  language 
to  the  Queen  of  James  220. 

Flowers^  anciently  scattered  on  streams  at  shoep- 
»lK*aring  time.  90.  Garlands  of  flowers  carried  at 
funerals, and  buried  with  the  deeeased,  117.  Graves 
ia  Woles  still  decorated  with  flowers,  IIS 
Allusions  to  this  custom  by  Shakspearc,  1 19. 

Fools  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  flee,  remarks  on,  284. 
6DQ*  Description  of  tbeir  apparel  and  condition, 
them  4/5*  or  mon^'c9  99  companions  for 

Ford,  merits  of,  as  a dramatic  poet,  considered, 

606. 

Forks,  when  introduced  iuto  England,  407. 

Furtescue'n  (Thomas)  u Forest  of  His  to  ryes,”  264. 

u Fortune  my  Foe, ” a popular  song,  quoted  by  Shak- 
spenre,  667 

Fountains  and  wells,  why  superstitiously  visited. 
I2L  Supposed  to  be  the  haunts  of  fairies  and  spi- 
rits, ibid.  Pilgrimages  made  to  them,  192. 

Fowling  how  pursued  iu  the  sixteenth  century, 

140. 


Fox's  “Acu  and  Monuments,”  alia  renter  of,  9:u 
Aranncn  ( Abraham),  notice  of  hi,  - Arcadian  Klicto- 
ncke,  220.  List  of  his  poetical  works,  330 
r rcetnan  (Thomas),  a minor  poet.  331. 
r rem h Language,  Shakspeare’s  knowledge  of,  when 
acquired,  26.  Proofs  that  he  had  some  acquain- 
tance with  it,  1 bid-  List  of  French  grammars  which 
he  might  have  read.  2 L 

“ F?£Jf9?Ur,!:.nV”  • beautiful  ballad,  notice 
of,  280.  Quoted  by  Shokapeore,  -2K5 
Aiwnd,  absence  from,  c*qui.ilely  ipourtraied  by 
Shakstieare,  385.  ' 7 

Friendship,  beautiful  delineation  of,  Mft 
Fulbcck’s  account  of  Roman  factions,  232 
Fulbrokc  Park,  the  scene  of  Shakspearc’*  decr- 
stealmg.  196  J 

Fuller  (Thomas),  character  of  Shakspenrc,  14 1 and 
of  Dr.  Dee,  ami  his  a«»i«tant  Kelly.  583. 

Fullin- U (Ulpiaii),  a minor  poet,  331. 

Futural  ceremonies  described.  1 13  Entertainments 
given  on  those  occasions,  116 
Furniture,  splendid,  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  palaces, 
UHL  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Loudou,  49L  Of  the 
halls  of  country  gentlemen,  3Z* 

G. 


Gale  (Dunstnn),  a minor  poet,  HI 

damage  (William),  a miuor  poet,  331. 

G antes  (Cots  wold),  account  of,  123. 

Gaming,  prevalence  of,  in  the  age  of  Sbakspeare, 

421. 

44  Gammer  Clarion's  Needle illustration  of,  5L 
The  earliest  comedy  ever  written  or  performed  in 
England,  453.  Critical  remarks  on,  456 

Garlands,  anciently  used  at  funerals,  and  buried  with 
the  deceased,  117. 

Gamier  * 1 lenriade  probably  seen  by  Sbakspeare,  26. 

Garter  (Barnard),  a minor  poet,  331 

Garter  (Thomas),  a dramatic  poet  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  457. 

Gascoigne  (George),  notice  of  the  “Posies”  of,  225. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  302  Remarks  on  his 
poetry,  3113.  Character  of,  456. 

Gas tr ell  (Key.  Francis)  purchases  Sbakspeare'* 
house  at  Stratford,  617.  Cuts  down  his  mulberry 
tree,  ibid,  and  destroys  the  house  itself. 

Gay’s  Trivia,  quotation  from,  on  the  influence  of 
particular  days,  15Z*  Poetical  description  of 
spells,  161. 

Genius  of  Shakspeare's  drama  considered,  594 

Gentlemen,  different  sorts  of,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
spearc, 33.  Tbeir  virtues  and  vices,  ibid.  &L 
Description  of  the  mansion  houses  of  country 
gentlemen,  35*  Their  usual  fare,  38.  Employment* 
and  dress  of  their  daughters,  41L  Character  of 
country  gentlemen  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century',  4L  When  they  began  to  desert 
tbeir  halls  for  the  metropolis,  ibid.  Portraits  of, 
in  the  close  of  the  17 tb  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  centuries.  42.  Dress  of  gentlemen  in  the 
metropolis.  3S9,  395. 

Gerbelius  (Nicholas),  rapturous  declamation  of,  on 
the  restoration  of  some  Greek  authors,  212. 

Gerguniutn , a fabulous  Briton,  notice  of,  94*  note. 

Germans , fairy  mythology  of.  493. 

Gesta  Ilomanurum , a popular  romance  in  Shak- 

1 speare’s  time.  260.  Different  translations  of  the 
continental  Gesta,  ibid  Critical  account  of  the 
English  Gesta , 260,  526.  Notice  of  its  different 
editions,  261.  Long  continuance  of  its  popu- 
larity, 261. 

Ghosts,  superstitious  notions  concerning,  prevalent 
in  the  age  of  Sbakspeare,  154.  Remarks  on  the 
supposed  agency  of  ghosts,  as  received  at  that  time, 
532.  - Consideration-,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
ghost  iu  Hamlet,  538  Its  superiority  over  all  other 
ghostly  representations,  ancient  or  modern,  540. 
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Gifford  ' Humphrey),  a minor  331 . 

Gifford  \\\r.  ),  conjecture  of,  on  the  dale  of  Shak- 
speare ji  Henry  VHI..  551,  Observations  on  the 
excellent  plan  of  his  notes  on  Massinger,  (>05.  His 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  Ben  Jonson,  as  a dramatic 
poet.  fiI2,  Vindicates  J orison  from  the  cavils  of 
Mr.  MaJone,  614. 

Gilchritt  (Mr.),  on  the  character  of  Puttetiham’.- 
M Arte  of  English  Poesie,”  227. 

Gleek , a fashionable  game  at  cards,  notice  of.  4*27 
(Hen  Banchar,  anecdote  of  a peasant  of,  115 
I Globe  Theatre,  license  to  Shakspeare  for,  444. 

Account  of  it,  445.  Description  of  its  interior,  446 
‘Gloves,  costly,  presented  to  Elizabeth,  -{‘Jo. 

Goblins  and  spectres,  snperstilious  notions  concern- 
ing, 153.  Machinery  of  goblins  or  spirits  of  earth, 
introduced  into  the  Tempest,  588. 

( loder  Horner,  or  beneficent  elves  of  the  Goths, 
notice  of,  4111 . 

LWicm  (Mr.),  remarks  of,  ou  Shakspearc’s  TroUu 
and  Cressida,  551).  His  estimate  of  the  merits 
of  Ben  Jonson.  (ill 
Golding  (Arthur),  a minor  poet,  33L 
Googe  (Barnaby).  description  of  Midsummer-Eve 
superstitions,  159.  Notice  of  his  poetical  works, 

Gorboduc , critical  remarks  on  Sackvillc's  tragedy  of, 
455. 

Gordon  (Patrick),  a minor  pool,  3&L 
M Gortftous  Gallery  of  Gallant  Invention*."  a col- 
lection of  poems,  critical  account  of,  343 
Gorges  (Sir  Arthur),  a minor  poet,  3,11 . 

Gosxinping,  prevalence  of,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeurc, 

422* 

Gosson  (Stephen),  a Poritannical  wit,  in Shakspeare** 
time,  account  of,  244.  Notice  of  his  “ Speculum 

humanum 331 

Gotcns , materials  ami  fashions  of,  304. 

Grammars  and  dictionaries,  list  of,  LL  Henry  VIII/* 
grammar  learned  by  Shnkspearc,  LiL  The  English 
grammar  but  litile  cultivated,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Aseham.  Improved  by  him,  and  by  Wilson, 
215.  Notice  of  eminent  Latin  grammarians,  221 
English  grammar  of  Beu  Jonson,  222. 

Grange  ( John ) . a minor  poet.  331 . 

Grant  (Edward  <,  an  eminent  Latin  phitologer,  notice 
of.  222 

Grates,  why  planted  with  flowers,  lift.  Allusion: 
to  this  custom  by  Shakspeare,  ibid. 

Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  songs ‘misquoted  by,  pro 
bably  by  design,  286 

Greek  literature,  cultivated  and  encouraged  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  209  Promoted 
essentially  by  the  labours  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  mid  Dr.  Boys,  22L  List  of 

Greek  authors,  traushaed  iuto  English  in  ike  time 
of  Shakspeare.  235. 

Greene  (Thomas),  the  barrister,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Sbakspenre,  625. 

Greene  (Thomas),  the  player,  notice  of,  204. 
Whether  a townsman  and  relation  of  Shakspeare, 

295. 

Greene  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  331. 

Greene  (Robert),  biographical  account  of,  23L. 
Studies  and  dissipations  of  his  early  years,  23S 
His  marriage,  ibid.  Pleasing  sketch  of  his  domes- 
tic life,  239.  Returns  to  the  dissipations  of  the  me- 
tropolis. ibid.  Affectionate  demeanour  of  his  wife, 
»6»A  His  beautiful  address.  M By  a Mother  to  her 
Infant,”  240.  Becomes  a writer  for  bread,  241. 
List  of  his  principal  pieces,  ibid.  Poetical  extract 
from  his  **  Never  Too  1 Ate,”  212.  Hi*  death,  ibid. 
Miserable  state  of  his  latter  days,  243.  Satirical 
sonnet  addressed  to  him.  ibid.  Critical  notice  of 
his  poetry , 301,  List  of  his  dramatic  productions 
with  remarks,  464.  I 
Greepe  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  33L  v* 
GceeiUe  (Sir  Fulko),  list  of  the  poems  of,  33L 
Griffin  (B,),  a minor  poet,  332.  s 


Griffith  (William),  a minor  poet,  332.  * 

Grove  (Matthew),  a minor  poet,  332 . 

Grymeston  (Elizabeth),  a minor  poetess,  332. 

Guardian  angels , superstitious  notions  concerning, 
163.  Observations  on,  by  Dr.  Horsley,  165. 

Guests,  ranks  of,  how  distinguished  at  table,  SfL 

Gut eli , or  benevolent  fairies  of  the  Germans,  -193. 

Guy  of  Warwick , allusions  by  Shakspeare  to  the 
legend  of,  274 

tL 

Haggard- llavk,  notice  of.  132. 

Hair,  fashion  of,  292.  The  dead  frequently  plun- 
dered for,  ibid.  The  hair  thus  obtained,  dyed  of 
a sandy  colour,  ibid.  Hair  of  unmarried  women, 
how  worn.  ibid.  Various  coverings  for,  ibid. 

Hake  ( Edward ) , notice  of  his  w Touchstone  of 
Wittes,”  List  of  his  poetical  pieces,  332 

Hakluyt's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  232 

Hall  (Arthur  and  John),  minor  poets,  332. 

HaU  (Bishop),  portraits  by,  of  a domestic  chaplain 
and  tutor,  46.  Of  an  extravagant  farmer’s  heir, 
58._  Of  a poor  copyholder,  ibid.  Of  horse-racing 
145.  List  of  his  poems,  304.  Critical  remarks  ou 
his  satires,  354. 

Hall  (Dr.),  marries  Shakspeare'*  daughter  Susanna, 
623.  Birth  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  624.  No- 
tice of  her,  ibid.  The  executorship  of  Shakspeare’* 
will  iiurustifd  to  Dr.  Hall,  630.  Epitaph,  639 

Halls  of  country  squires  and  gentlemen,  35.  Of  the 
nobility  how  illuminated,  492. 

H am Ul,  Prince  of  Denmark,  date  of,  529.  Ana- 
lysis of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  ibid.  Remarks 
on  tlu*  agency  of  spirits,  as  connected  with  the 
(■host  in  this  play,  532_  On  (the  nature  of  Ham- 
let’s hl«ac> , 534.  The  introduction  of  the  Ghost 
critically  considered,  538  Its  strict  consistency 
with  the  superstition  of  the  times,  ibid.  Superi- 
ority of  ShnKspcare’s  introductions  of  spirits  over 
ancient  ami  modern  dramatists,  540 

Illustrations  of  this  drama.  c 

Act  L scene  L 171.  539 
scene  T,  LKi. 
scene  T,  02,  53ft 

Act  L scene  5,  184,  192,  539.  540. 

Act  ii.  scene  2,  122.  194.  282,  530. 

Act  iii.  scene  13  ?? 6 . 529. 

scene  'L  H3,  M2*  398, 451 
scene  3,  401. 
scene  4,  297.  537. 

Act  iv  scene  5,  lift),  117.  159,  286. 

Act  v.  scene  L 118,  530. 
scene  2,  17. 

Hand-ball , playing  at,  a favourite  Bport  at  Easter, 
71. 

M Handful l of  Pleasant  Deliles”  a collection  of  poems, 
344. 

Hands,  why  always  washed  before  dinner,  411 

Harbert  [Sir  William),  a minor  poet,  332. 

Harberl  (William),  a minor  poet,  332. 

Hanngton  (Sir  John),  critical  notice  of  his  1“  Apolo- 
gie  of  Poetry,”  227.  His  w New  Discourse  of 
a stale  Subject,”  and  of  his  M Metamorphosis,” 
251.  Remarks  on  his  poetry,  304.  Ludicrous 
account  of  a carousal  given  to  the  Ring  of  Den- 
mark, 406.  The  inventor  of  water-closets,  411. 
His  M Orders  for  Household  Servontcs,”  413. 

Harmony  of  the  spheres,  doctrine  of,  1S£L  Allu- 
sions to,  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  186. 

Harrison  (Rev.  William),  character  of  his  u Descrip- 
tion of  England,”  232.  Picture  of  rural  man- 
sions in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  35.  Delineation  of 
country -clergymen,  44.  Of  farmers,  48.  And  of 
their  cottages  and  furniture,  43.  Of  country-inns 
and  ale-houses,  105.  Of  the  fashionable  mode  of 
dress  389.  Of  the  hospitality  and  style  of  eutiug 
and  drinking  iu  the  higher  classes,  104 
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Harl  Joan).  Shaktpeare’s  mister,  bequest  to,  638 
l {arte  '(William),  Shakspeare’ s nephew,  not  the  per- 
son to  whom  bis  sonnets  were  addressed,  377, 
Harvest- Home,  festival  of,  how  celehralcd,  99-  Dis- 
tinctions of  society  then  abolished,  9L  The  last 
load  of  corn  accompanied  home  with  music  and 
dancing,  ill-  Poetical  description  of,  by  Herricke, 

92.  Thanksgivings  offered  in  Scotland  lor  the  safe 
in-gathering  of  the  harvest,  166. 

Harvey  (Gabriel) .notice  of,  223.  Rarity  of  his  works, 
ibid.  His  account  of  Gresne's  last  days,  243.  No- 
tice of  his  sonnets,  33*2. 

Hastings  (Henrv),  account  of,  42, 

Hathaway  family,  account  of,  29.  Their  cottage  still 
standing  at  Shottery,  ibid. 

Hathaway  ( Anne),  the  mistress  of  Shakspeare,  spuri- 
ous sonnet  ascribed  to,  28-  Married  to  Shaks[»eare 
with  her  parents*  consent,  311.  flis  bequest  to  her, 
639.  Remarks  thsrcon,  630.  Her  epitaph,  631,  639. 
Hats , fashion  of,  390. 

Hatton  (Sir  Christopher),  promoted  for  his  skill  iu 
dancing,  429. 

Haunted  houses , superstitious  notions  concerning, 
166. 

Hawking , when  introduced  into  England,  124.  Uni- 
versal among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  126-  Notice 
of  books  on  Hawks  and  Hawking,  ibid.  Expense 
attending  this  pursuit,  ibid.  Forbidden  to  the 
clergy,  126.  Observations  on  this  sport,  127. 
Poetical  description  of  128.  Land  ami  water  hawk 
ing.  129.  Allusions  to  hawking  by  Shakspeare,  132. 
Hawks,  different  sorts  of,  12S.  Penalties  for  de 
stroying  their  eggs,  129.  Account  of  their  training 
ibid. 

Hazlewood  (Mr.),  character  of,  34-  Notice  of  his 
edition  ot  Puttenham’s  “Arte  of  English  Poetic," 
227.  Account  of  the  “ World’s  Folly,”  a collection 
of  ballads,  278.  Bibliographical  notice  of  “ Poli- 
mantcia,”  307.  Account  of  Brakes*  “Tragicall 
Historic  of  Romcus  and  Juliet,"  513. 

Hayward  (Sir  Johu),  character  of  his  Histories,  232. 
Healths , origin  of  drinking,  62. 

Hell , legendary  punishraeuts  of,  184.  The  lower  part 
of  the  stage  so  called  in  Sbakspearc’s  time,  448. 
Heminae,  the  player,  notice  of,  and  of  his  family 
203. 

Hemp-seed,  why  sown  on  Midsummer  Eve,  161. 
Henry  IV.,  Parts  L and  ITj,  probable  date  of,  522. 
Critical  analysis  of  its  principal  characters,  523- 
Contrast  between  Hotspur  and  Prince  Henry,  ibid. 
Analysis  of  the  character  of  Falstaff,  524.  And  of 
the  general  construction  of  the  fable  of  these  plays 

525- 

Illustrations  of  King  Henry  IV.  Part  L 
Act  L scene  2,  27 (h 
Act  ii.  scene  3*  ICO.  276. 

scene  T,  397, 401,  409. 

Act  iii.  scene  L 172,  m 
Act  iv.  scene  lj  145. 

Act  l scene  3,  281. 

scene  _L  198, 

Illustrations  of  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 

Act  L scene  L 1 13. 

scene  2,  164. 

Act  ii.  scene  i 94- 

scene  4,  150, 164  283, 393. 

Act  iii.  scene  2*  124 , 272- 
Act  v.  scene  L 71L  98, 2G9L 
scene  2,  36. 
scene  3,  283,  284. 

The  epilogue,  451. 

Henry  V.  Pnnee  of  W ales,  character  oft  523.  Pro- 
bable dnte  of  the  play  of,  644.  Analysis  of  the  ad- 
mirable character  of  tha  King,  ibid.  Remarks  on 
the  minor  characters  and  general  conduct  of  the 
play,  545. 

Illustrations  of  Henry  V. 

Act  ii.  scene  2,  644. 
scene  3^  113. 


Act.  ii.  scene  -L  85. 

Act  iii.  scene  L 545. 

scene  3,  i bid. 

Act  iv.  scene  L 544- 
sccnc  2,  402. 

Act  t.  scene  L 275. 
scene  2,  15t). 

Henry  VI.,  Parts  L,  H^  and  111. — The  First  Port  of 
Henry  VI.,  usually  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  spuri- 
ous, 404.  Alterations  probably  made  in  it  by  him, 
ibid.  Hate  of  these  two  Parts,  485.  Exquisite 
contrast  between  the  characters  iif  Henry  VI  and 
Richard  of  Gloucester,  486.  Illustrations  of  Henry 
VI.  Part  L act  L scene  4*  468. 

Illustrations  of  Henry  VI.  Part  II. 

Act  L scene  2,  433. 

Act  ii.  scene  L 190. 

scene  .T.  274. 

Act  iii.  scene  L 86. 

scene  27 182. 

Act  iv,  scene  2,  198. 

Act  v.  scene  3,  283. 

Illustrations  of  Henry  VI.  Part  III. 

Act  l scene  1,  620. 

scene  2.  1S1. 

Act  iii.  scene  LL  206. 

Act  v.  secue  3,  177. 

scene  57  172,  519. 
scene  7,  ibid. 

Henry  VIII.'s  Latin  Grammur,  exclusively  taught  in 

schools,  12. 

Henry  VII 1. , probable  date  of  the  play  of,  55L  Re- 
marks on  its  characters,  663. 

Illustrations  of  Hairy  VIII. 

Act  L scene  L 141. 

scene  IV  395. 

Act  ii.  scene  3,  194. 

Activ.  scene  L 76. 

Act  v.  scene  L 426. 
scene  27  36. 


Heiitzner’s  (Paul),  “description  of  the  dress  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  390.  Of  the  manner  in  which  her  tahlo 
was  served,  405.  And  of  the  dress  of  servants,  412. 
Character  of  the  English  nation,  420  Description 
of  an  Euglish  bull-bailing  and  bear-whipping,  436. 
Herbert  (Mary),  a minor  poetess,  332- 
Herrirk , verses  of,  on  Twelfth  Night,  65.  On  Rock 
or  St.  Distaff’s  Day,  idem.  On  Candlemas  Eve,  67- 
And  on  Candlemas  Day,  68.  On  May  Day,  76, 
On  Harvest-home,  92-  On  Christmas,  25 
Hesiod,  beautiful  passage  of,  on  the  ministry  of 
spirits,  533, 

tleywood  (Jasper),  a minor  poet,  332. 

Hcywood  ( Thomas),  complaint  of,  against  the  critics 
of  his  day,  222.  Notice  of  his  Troia  Brilannica, 
a poem,  369.  Vindicates  Shakspeare  from  the 
charge  of  plagiarism,  370.  Estimate  of  his  merits 
as  a dramatic  poet,  609.  Illustration  of  his  “ Wo- 
man killed  with  Kindness,"  104,  131, 

Higgins  (John),  a minor  poet,  332.  Additions  made 
by  him  to  the  “ Mirrour  for  Magistrates,"  340. 
Historical  Wiiters  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  notice 

of,  23L 

Hobbyhorse , when  introduced  into  the  May  games, 
81.83. 

Hock  Cart , poem  on,  92. 

Hock  Day,  or  Hoke  IJay,  origin  of,  72.  Derivation 
of  the  term  Hot  k,  ibid.  Z1L  and  note,  73 
HotinshecT a description  of  the  earthquake  of  1580, 25. 
Proof  that  Shaxspcare  was  conversant  with  his 
history,  27.  Character  of  his  “ Chronicle,”  232. 
Holland  (Robert),  a minor  poet,  332. 

Homer , as  translated  by  Chapman,  critical  obser- 
vations on,  295. 

Hooding  o£  lluwks,  136. 

Hoppings,  or  country  dances  at  wakes,  HH. 

Horse , beautiful  poetical  description  of,  361. 
Horsemanship,  directions  for,  145. 

Horse-racing,  a fashionable  sport,  144. 
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Horsley  (Bishop),  remark*  of,  on  ihr  ministry  of 
angels,  165.  fiffiL  And  on  the  resurrection,  534. 

Hospitality  of  the  English  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
4l)4, 

Hotsjmr,  contrast  between  the  character  of,  and  that 
of  Henry  5*23. 

Hounds,  diflerent  kinds  of,  in  the  16th  century,  138 
Beautiful  allusions  to,  by  Shakspeare,  139. 

House  where  Shakspeare  was  born,  described,  10. 

Household  Servants , economy  of,  in  the  age  of  Shak  - 
speare,  412. 

Housewife , portrait  and  qualifications  of  a good  Eng- 
lish one,  53. 

Howard  /Lady),  rude  treatment  of,  by  Queen  Eliza 
beth,  391. 

Hovel  (Mr.),  marvellous  cure  of,  by  sympathetic  pow 

der,  183. 

Howell  /Thomas),  a minor  poet,  33*2. 

Hubbard  (William),  a minor  poet,  333. 

Hudson  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  ibid. 

Hughes  (Thomas''*,  a dramatic  writer  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  notice  of,  461. 

Hughes  /William),  not  the  person  to  whom  Sliak- 
speare’s  sonnets  were  addressed,  3 77. 

Hume  ( Alexander),  a minor  poet,  533. 

Hundred  Mery  Tales , a popular  collection  of  Italian 
novels,  262. 

Hutinu  (William),  a minor  poet,  333.  Specimen  of 
his  contribution  to  the  “Paradise  of  Daintie  De 
vises,”  342. 

Hunting,  account  of,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ami 
James  ]_,  132.  Description  of  bunting  in  inch» 
su res,  f^o.  Stag-hunting,  135.  Frequently  attend 
ed  with  danger,  136.  Explanation  of  hunting-terms , 
idem.  Frequently  practised  after  dinner,  lidL 

Huntsman , character  and  qualifications  of,  in  the  16tl; 
century.  137. 

Huon  of  Bourdeaux , allusions  by  Shakspeare  to  the 
romance  of,  273. 

Hurling,  a rural  sport,  account  of,  14JL 

Husbands , supposed  visionary  appearance  of  future 
on  Midsummer  Eve,  161. 

And  on  All  Hallow  Eve,  167.  Advice  in'  them 
250. 


L 

Logo,  the  character  of,  591. 

lb  far  Homer,  or  malignant  elves  of  the  Goths,  49 1 . 

Imogen,  the  character  of,  562.  j 

Incubus , or  night-mare,  poetical  description  of,  169. 
Supposed  influence  of  Saint  Witholu  against,  170. 

Indians , exhibited  as  monsters,  1S9. 

Inns  (country),  picture  of,  105. 

Inns  of  Court,  account  of  a splendid  masque  given 
by  the  gentlemen  of,  436- 

In teres t,  exorbitant,  given  for  money  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  421. 

Ireland  (Mr.  Samuel),  his  description  of  the  birth- 
place of  Shakspeare,  10.  Anecdote  of  Shakspearc'.s 
toping,  preserved  by  him,  23. 

Isabella , the  character  of,  454. 

Italian  language  and  literature,  considerations  oa 
Shakspeare’*  knowledge  of,  ‘i6.  List  of  Italian 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  which  he  might  have 
read,  2Z.  Greatly  encouraged  in  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  1 , 220.  Account  of  Italian  Ro- 
mances, 214.  The  Italian  Sonnet,  the  parent  of 
English  Sonnets,  373- 

I liner  ant  Stage,  and  players,  account  of,  120. 

liory  Coffers,  an  article  of  furniture,  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  103. 

J. 

Jack  o’Lantsm.  superstitious  notions  concerning, 
195.  Probable  causes  of,  195. 


Jackson  .Richard),  notice  of  his  battle  of  Fiodden, 
333. 

Jaggard's  editions  of  the  u Passionate  Pilgrim,”  pub- 
lished without  Slmkspcar’s  consent,  3(H). 

James  E_,  book  of  sports,  issued  by,  84.  Partiality 
of,  for  bunting,  140.  Exclamation  of,  on  quitting 
the  Rodteinu  library,  212.  Account  of  his  treatise 
on  “Scottish  Poesie,”  225.  Notice  of  his  Poetical 
Works,  337  Expense  in  dress,  encouraged 
by  him,  though  niggardly  in  his  own,  395  Drtm- 
k«n  excesses  of  the  King,  and  his  courtiers,  406 
His  philippic  against  tobacco,  411.  Sketch  of  his 
character,  4 IS.  Cruel  act  passed  by  him  against 
witchcraft,  567.  His  description  of  the  feats  of 
supposed  witches,  569.  His  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgement to  Shakspeare,  622. 

James  (Dr.),  an  eminent  bibliographer,  211. 

James  (Elias),  epitaph  on,  by  Shakspeare,  62S. 

J agues.  the  character  of,  in  As  You  Like  It,  547. 
Jenry  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  3*33. 

Jenynyes  (Edward),  a minor  poet,  333. 

Jerome  (St.),  doctrine  of,  1<m. 

Jest  ours,  or  minstrels,  in  the  ago  of  Elizabeth, 
270.  Deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds  by  act  of 
parliament,  272. 

Jewels,  fashions  of,  396. 

John  (King),  probable  date  of,  541.  Its  general 
character,  ibid.  Analysis  of  the  particular  cha- 
racters of  Faulconbridge,  ibid.  Of  Arthur,  542. 
.Of  Constance,  STL  Exquisitely  pathetic  scene 
of  Hubert  anil  the  executioners.  542. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act.  i.  scene  L 174  , 423. 

Act.  ii.  scene  2^  IQS 
Act.  iii.  scene  L.  341. 

scene  2,  342. 

Act.  iv.  scene  L 401. 
scene  £ 186. 

John’s  Kre  (St.),  superstitious  observances  on, 
159.  Fires  lighted  then,  of  Pagan  origin,  159. 
Fern-seed  supposed  to  be  visible  only  on  that  eve, 
180.  Spirits  visible,  of  per*>ns  who  are  to  die 
in  the  following  year,  160.  Visionary  appearances 
of  future  husbands  nnd  wives  on  that  eve,  161. 
Johnson  (Richard),  a minor  poet,  333. 

Johnson  (Dr.),  bis  unjust  censure  of  Cymbeline, 
561 

Jon  son  (Pen),  notice  of  the  l^atin  Grammar  of, 
222.  Critical  remarks  on  his  minor  poems,  306. 
His  account  of  a splendid  masque,  435.  Began, 
to  write  fur  the  stage  in  conjunction  with  other 
dramatic  poets,  611.  Enumeration  of  his  pieces, 
ibid.  Critical  estimate  of  his  merits  as  a dramatic 
poet,  by  Mr.  Godwin,  612.  By  Mr.  Gifford,  ibid. 
Causes  of  Jonson’s  failure  in  tragedy,  613.  Un- 
rivalled excellence  of  his  masques,  614.  Jonson, 
the  favourite  model,  studied  by  Milton,  ibid.  Re- 
partees ascribed  to  J orison  and  Shakspeare,  620. 
The  story  of  their  quarrel,  disproved,  622.  Verses 
of  Jon  son  on  Shakspeare’*  engraved  portrait,  635 
Illustrations  of  Ben  Jonson’s  works. 
Bartholomew  Fay  re,  h4,  123. 

Christmas,  a masque,  63, 22, 

Cynthia’s  Revells.  Act.  l hc.  2,  26. 

Act  ii.  sc.  5,  404. 

Devil  is  an  Ass,  406, 

Entertainment  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  at  Al- 
thorpe,  84. 

Epigrumnios,  63,  435. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  L sc.  1,  40. 
125,  1511 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  t.  sc.  10, 

— — • Act  ii.  sc.  3, 426. 

Masque  of  Queens,  fcZ, 

New  lun,  160. 

Poetaster,  122. 

Sad  Shepherd,  137. 

Staple  of  Newes,  46.  247.  248. 
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So,  am  is,  17S. 

Silent  Woman,  -107. 

Tolo  of  u Tub,  ill. 

Julia , remark*  on  the  character  of.  517. 

Julio  Romano , Slmkspearc’s  uiilogium  oil.  633 

Julius  Ctrsar,  date  of.  573.  Remark*  on  tl; 
character  of  Cmsar,  ibid.  And  of  Brutus,  ibiJ 
General  conduct  of  iIilm  drama,  ibid. 

< ■ Illustration*  of  this  drama. 

Act.  ii.  scene  2*  171. 

Act.  v.  scene  '2±  1 12. 

; scene  3*  112. 

Kceue  ll  573, 

J utl ices  of  the  peace,  venality  of,  425, 

K. 

Kelly,  tlic  magical  associate  of  Dr.  Dee,  583.  Hi' 
death  and  character,  584. 

Kellye  (Edmund),  a minor  poet,  333. 

Kempt  (William),  a minor  poet,  333. 

Kendal  (Timothy),  a minor  poet,  333.  * 

Kenilworth  Castle , visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to,  liL 
Account  of  her  magnificent  reception  there,  liL 
195,  Quaint  description  of  the  castle  and  grounds 
20.  Observation  of  Ilishojp  Hurd  on,  441. 

dnd  Queen , origin  of  ch using,  or  Twelfth 
Night,  £L  Still  retained,  6 5.  Anciently  chosen 
at  ibtep  ■•hearing,  89. 

Kings,  supposed  omens  of  tlic  death  or  fall  of,  511. 

King's  Evil,  supposed  to  he  cured  by  royal  touch. 

Kirk  (Mr.),  notice  of  his  “Nature,  &c.  of  fairies 
494.  Extracts  from  it,  relative  to  the  fairy  super 
s tit  ions  of  Scotland,  ibid.  497. 

Kirke  White  (Henry),  poetical  description  of  n 
Winter’s  Evening  Conversation,  156. 

Kiss , beautiful  sonnet  on  one,  374. 

Knell  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  333. 

Knights , tournaments  of,  in  the  Kith  century,  26S. 
Their  vows  how  made,  ibid.  Tilting  at  the  ring. 
569. 

Kniuhts  of  Prince  Arthur '*  Round  Table , a society 
ui  archers,  account  of,  TIP. 

Knives,  when  introduced  into  Eugland,  407. 

Knolles’ s History  of  the  Turks,  character  of,  232. 

Kyd  (Thomas),  a dramatic  writer,  461. 

Kyjftn  (Maurice),  u minor  poet,  333. 

L. 

Ladies,  dress  of,  391.  Their  accomplishments,  419. 
Manually  corrected  their  servants,  ibid. 

Lake  Wakes , derivation  of,  114.  Description  of, 

1 15.  Vestiges  of,  in  the  Nortli  of  England,  118. 

Lamb  Ale , account  of,  88.  Poetical  description  of 
hy  Tusscr,  and  Drayton,  ibid.  Allusions  to  it  by 
Shakspeare,  89. 

Lambarde'*  u Archaionomin,”  234. 

Lane  (John),  a poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  326. 

Laneham' » description  of  Kenilworth  castle  and 
grounds,  19.  Cited,  181.  Description  of  the 
shows  exhibited  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  253,  439. 
Account  of  his  mode  of  spending  his  time.  410. 

Latin  literature , promoted  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
221,  List  of  Latin  writers  translated  into  English 
in  the  time  of  Shakspcurc,  235. 

JMraterus , remurks  of,  on  the  absurdity  of  terrifying 
children,  154.  On  the  ministry  of  angels,  163.  On 
corpse  candles,  174.  And  sadden  noises,  as  fore- 
run iuts  of  death,  176. 

Lave  terms,  coliecliou  of,  found  in  Shakspoare’r 
plays,  26. 

Jjear  (King),  probable  date  of,  558.  And  sources, 
559.  Observations  on  the  gcucral  conduct  of  (!u 
play,  ibid  Analysis  of  the  character  of  Lear,  560. 
Of  Edgar,  ibid.  Of  Cordelia,  1X3 1 - 


Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  L-  scene  2,  181. 
scene  T>.  564). 

Act  ii.  scene  *bid. 

Act  iii.  scene  L 561. 
scene  ibid. 

scene  4j  168.  274,  285,  56  L 
scene  6j  285. 

Act  vi.  scene  3,  287. 
scene  6.  150. 
scene  7.  561 

Leet  Ale,  account  of,  86. 

/ sgge  (Thomas),  a dramatic  writer  in  the  Elizabethau 
age,  character  of,  464. 

Leicester  (Hubert  Dudley,  Earl  of),  his  magnificent 
reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  18.  439 

Leighton  (Sir  William),  a minor  poet,  ->33. 

Lever  (Christopher),  a minor  poet,  333- 

Lexicoijraphers,  but  little  rewarded,  13,  note. 

l.eyden  (Dr  ),  beautiful  poetical  allusions  of,  to 
Scottish  traditions  concerning  fairies,  196.  Fine 
apostrophe  to  .Mr.  Scott,  i bid. 

Lhuyd  (thtmphry),  notice  of  his  topographical 
labours,  233 

L brary,  hints  for  the  best  situation  of,  213.  Notice 
of  Captain  (’ox’s  library  of  romances,  252.  And 
of  Dr.  Dee’s  library  of  magical  and  other  books.&82. 

Lights , burning  blue,  a supposed  indication  of  the 
presence  of  spirits,  174. 

Lilly  (John),  notice  of  his  “ Euphues”  a romance, 
215.  Encomiums  on  it,  216.  Estimate  of  its  real 
character,  ibid.  His  style  corrupted  the  English 
language,  ibid.  Satirised  by  Sliakspeare,  217. 
Character  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  460. 

Li1  ye,  a dexetrous  repairer  of  old  hooks,  211. 

Linche  (Richard),  a minor  poet,  333. 

Lisle  (William),  a minor  poet,  333. 

Literature  (indite),  outline  of,  209.  Encouraged  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  209—211.  Influence  of  her 
example,  211.  State  of  philological  or  grammatical 
literature,  2LL  Innovations  m the  English  lan- 
guage hy  Lilly,  215.  Improvements  in  the  Ian- 
mmge,  217.  Classical  literature  greatly  encouraged, 
2 1 9.  Modem  languages  then  cultivated,  220 

Slate  of  criticism,  222.  Of  history,  231.  Voy  ages 
and  travels,  232.  Topography  and  antiquities, 
233.  Biography,  234.  Translations  of  ekissical 
authors,  236.  Natural  history,  ibid.  .Miscellaneous 
literature: — of  the  wits  of  that  age,  ibid.  Of  tile 
Puritans,  243.  Sober  writers,  245.  Origin  of. 
newspapers,  247.  Writers  of  characters,  24 s, 
Essayists,  249.  Writers  of  facetim,  251.  State 
of  romantic  literature,  252.  Of  poetry  in  general, 
225,288,  127  , Table  of  miscellaneous  minor  poets, 
328.  Collections  of  poetry  nud  poetical  miscel- 
lanies, 310.  State  of  literature  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  highly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  iioetio 
genius,  m 

Literature  (juvenile),'  state  of,  during  Shakspeare  s 
youth,  12. 

Lithgow (Willinm),  critical  notice  of  his  “Travels,’' 

233. 

I Mile  cole  House , description  of,;  and  of  its  ancient 
furniture,  3L 

Little  John , the  companion  of  Robin  Hood,  account 
of,  80. 

Lloyd  (Lodowick),  a minor  poet,  333. 

Lobeira  (Vasco),  the  author  of  “ Amadis  of  Gaul,” 
265. 

Lodge  (Dr.  Thomas),  a miscellaneous  and  dramatic 
writer,  245.  His  {principal  works,  ibid.  Defects 
in  his  literary  character,  ibid.  Remarks  of,  on 
the  quarrelsome  temper  of  Nash,  224.  Remarks 
on  his  poetry.  3 6Z.  Character  of  his  dramatic 
productions,  464. 

l.offt  (Mr.  Capel),  opinion  of,  on  the  sources  of  Shak- 
speare’s  wisdom,  16.  Ou  the  extent  of  his  know 
ledge  u£  Italian  literature,  26.  Notice  of  bis 
edition  of  Shakspeare  s “ Aphorisms,”  25L 
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1j&  /Henry ),  a minor  poet.  333. 

London , when  first  resorted  to  by  country-gentlOmen, 
4L  Dress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 
389.  Their  houses,  how  furnished.  400.  Food 
and  drinking,  l!LL  Servants,  412.  .Miscellaneous 
household  arrangements,  414.  Peculiarities  in 
their  manners,  415.  Police  of  London  during  the 
age  of  Shakspcare,  424.  Their  manners,  419. 
Credulity  and  superstition,  ibid.  Curiosity  for 
seeing  strange  sights,  420.  Passion  for  travelling. 
ibid.  Love  of  gaming,  421.  Duelling,  422.  l<ove 
of  quarrelling,  ibid-  Lying,  ibid.  Gossipping,  ibid. 
Swearing,  ibid.  Complimentary  language,  4*23 
Ceremonies  of  inaugurating  the  Ixjrd  Mayor,  424* 
Regulation  of  the  police  of  the  city,  ibid.  Diver- 
sions of  the  court  and  city,  426.  Account  of  a 
splendid  masque  given  by  the  citizens,  436. 

Lovell  {Thomas),  a minor  poet,  333, 

Lovelocks  worn  by  gentlemen  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare,  397. 

“ Lover’s  Complaint ,”  n minor  poem  of  Sbakspcare, 
critical  analysis  of,  387. 

Love's  Labour’s  Lost,  date  of  this  drama  of  Sbak- 
* speare,  483.  Proofs  that  it  is  one  of  Shokspcare’s 
earliest  compositions,  ifiid.  The  first  edition  of  it 
lost,  ibid.  Critical  remarks  on  it,  ibid. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  L scene  % 434. 

Act  iii.  scene  L 83,  281.  428. 

Act  iv.  scene  H 281.  43*2. 

scene  UL  note.  552. 

Act  v.  scene  L 46,  150. 

scene  5^  OT]  63,  250.  269,  427. 
Lunece , beautiful  picture  Tif,  365.  See  Rape  of 
Lucrece. 

Lucy  (Sir  Thomas),  biographical  notice  of,  196, 
His  deer  stolen  by  Shakspcare,  197.  Whom  he 
reprimands  and  exposes,  ibid.  Is  libelled  by  Shak- 
s pea re.  ibid.  Prosecutes  him,  199.  Ridiculous 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomas,  21111. 

Luders  (Mr.),  notice  of  his  essay  on  the  character  of 
Henry  V.,  523. 

Luigi  da  Porta,  the  Giuletta  of,  the  source  of  Shak- 
sp care’s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  514. 

Lunacy  (latent),  philosophical  and  medical  remarks 
on,  535.  Application  of  them  to  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  536. 

Lunton  (Thomas),  a dramatic  writer  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  458. 

Luring  of  Hawks,  130. 

M. 


Mab , queen  of  the  fairies,  exquisite  picturo  of,  505 
Macbeth , date  of,  563.  Analysis  of  the  character  of 
Macbeth,  ibid.  Remarks  on  the  management  of 
the  fable,  564.  Its  striking  affinity  to  tlic  tragedy 
of  ASschylus,  ibid.  Critical  remarks  on  the  super- 
natural machinery  of  this  play,  565.  Account  of 
the  popular  superstitions  concerning  witchcraft, 
current  in  Shakspcare  s time,  566.  Admirabk 
adaptation  of  them  to  dramatic  representation  in 
Macbeth,  62L 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  L scene  3,  487,  67*2. 

scene  02. 

Act  ii.  scene  L 40. 
scene  £ 564, 

scene  IT  122  > * ' 

Act  iii.  scene L 189.  v 

scene  5, 188, 

Act  iv.  scene ISO 

Machin  (Lewis),  “ The  Dumb  Knight”  of,  3L 
Madmen,  in  Shakspcare’*  plays,  remarks  on,  284 
Characteristic  madness  ot  Edgar,  in  the  play  of 
Lear,  235.  Affecting  madness  of  Ophelia  in  Ham- 
let, 265,  Contrast  bet  ween  the  madness  of  Lear 


and  Ophelia,  531.  The  madness  of  Edgar  and 
Lear  considered,  5CQ.  / 

Madrigals , collection  of,  350, 

Magic,  state  of  the  art  of,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  582.  Notice  of  eminent  magicians  at 
that  time,  ibid.  Different  classes  of  magicians,  564. 
Prospero,  one  of  the  higher  class,  i bid.  Mode  of 
conjuring  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  585.  Diffe- 
rent orders  of  spirits  under  magical  power,  587. 
Maid  Marian,  origin  of,  28.  One  of  Robin  Hood's 
associates  in  the  May-games,  29. 

Malone  (Mr.),  opinion  of,  on  the  authenticity  of  John 
Shakspearc's  will,  7.  On  tbe  probability  of  Wil- 
liam Sluikspeare’s  being  placed  with  an  attorney, 
20.  His  conjecture  as  to  tbe  person  to  whom 
Shakspcare’*  sonnets  were  addressed,  3 77.  Re- 
futed, 378.  Strictures  on  his  inadequate  defence 
of  Shakspeare’s  sonnets,  against  Mr.  S tee  vena's 
censure,  383,  Conjecture  of,  as  to  the  amount  of 
Shakspearc’s  income,  534.  Ascribes  Pericles  to 
him,  471.  Hi*  opinion  on  the  date  of  love's  La- 
Labour's  Lost,  483.  On  the  spuriousness  of 
Henry  VI.  Part  Ij 484.  His  able  discrimination  of 
genuine  from  the  spurious  passages,  485.  Stric- 
tures on  his  splenetic  censure  of  Ben  Jonson,  614. 
Remarks  of,  on  the  epitaphs  ascribed  to  8hak- 
spenre,  628.  Character  and  expression  of  tbe 
poet's  bust  injured  through  his  interference,  634. 
Malory  (Sir  Thomas),  account  of  his  translation  of 
the  romance  of  “ La  Morte  D’Arthur,”  255. 
Mandrake , fable  concerning,  182. 

Manners  of  the  metropolis  during  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare,  417.  Influence  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L 
upon  them,  419.  Credulity  and  superstition,  4*20. 
Love  of  strauge  sights,  ibid  Passion  for  travell- 
ing, 421.  I/>ve  of  Gaming,  ibid.  Duelling  and 
quarrelling,  422.  Lying  aud  gossipping,  ibid. 
Complimentary  language,  423. 

Manning  of  hawks,  130.  note. 

Manningtree,  celebrated  for  its  fairs  and  stage  plays. 
122. 

Mansions  of  country  squires  and  gentlemen,  iu  Shak- 

speare's  age,  35. 

Mantuanus,  Eclogues  of,  probably  one  of  Shakspeare's 

school  books,  13. 

Marbeck  (John),  a minor  poet,  333. 

Marloice  (Christopher),  character  of,  as  a poet,  &KL 
As  a dramatic  writer,  with  specimens,  462.  His 
7 wretched  death,  463.  Hi*  “ Passionate  Shepherd,” 
cited  by  Shakspcare,  280. 

Mars  ton  (John),  biographical  notice  of,  308.  Cha- 
racter of  his  satires,  309.  Estimate  of  his  merits,  60S, 
His  “Scourge  of  Yillnnie,”  423. 

Mark's  Day  (St),  supposed  influence  of,  on  life  and 
death,  157. 


Markham  (Gcrvase),  biographical  account  of,  246. 
List  of  his  works,  ibid.  Their  great  popularity, 
ibid.  Notice  of  his  “Book©  of  St.  Alban’s,”  34, 
125.  His  difference  between  ehurles  and  gentle^ 
men,  35.  His  edition  seeu  by  Shakspcare,  35. 
Directions  of,  for  an  ordinary  feast,  39.  His  ex- 
planation of  terms  in  hawking,  130.  On  different 
sorts  of  hounds,  138.  Description  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  augler,  143.  ^Notice  of  his  w Discourse 
of  Horscmanshippc.”  145.  List  of  his  poems,  333. 
His  address  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  358. 

Marriage , ceremony  of,  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  109. 
Rosemary  strewed  before  the  bride,  ibid.  Cere- 
monies in  the  church,  110.  Drinking  out  of  the 
bride  cup,  ibid.  Blessing  the  bridal  bed,  ib.  De- 
scription of  a rustic  marriage,  111.  How  celebrat- 
ed in  the  North  of  England  in  the  18lh  century, 
112. 

Martial,  epigram  of,  happily  translated,  233. 

Martinmas , or  the  festival  of  St.  Marlin.  93.  Poeti- 
cal description  of,  24.  Universally  observed  through- 
out Europe,  93l  Allusion  to  this  day,  by  Shak- 
speare,  9Jl 

Martin  Mar- Prelate,  notice  of,  223. 
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MascaU's  (Leonard),  “ Booke  of  Fi*hing,”  143. 

Masks  iu  the  age  of  Shakspcare,  393. 

Masques,  splendid,  account  of,  435.  Allusions  to 
them  by  Shnkspeare,  437.  Unrivalled  excellenco 
of  Ben  Jonson's  masques,  614. 

Massinger  (Philip),  merits  of,  as  a dramatic  poet, 
605.  Illustrations  of  several  of  his  plays,  viz. 

City  Madam,  36. 

, Act  ii.  scene  1^  87 

Guardian,  1*28 
Virgin  Martyr,  151. 

Master  of  the  Revels,  office  of,  when  instituted,  442. 
The  superintendence  of  the  stage  and  of  actors, 
committed  to  them,  ibid.  Players  sometimes  term- 
ed children  of  the  revels,  4-15. 

Masncell  (James),  a minor  poet  of  the  age  of  Shak 
speare,  334. 

Mau-Day,  anciently  observed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, Z±L  A relic  of  the  Roman  Ftoralia,  ibid. 
Poetical  description  of,  in  Henry  Vlll.’s  time,  ibid. 
Cornish  mode  of  celebrating,  ibid,  llow  celebrated 
in  the  age  of  Shakspcare,  Z5.  Allusions  to  it  by 
the  poet,  7 IL  Verses  on,  by  Herrick,  ibid.  Mor- 
ris-dances, the  invariable  accompaniment  of  Slay- 
day,  77.  Robin  Hood  and  his  associates,  when 
introduced,  Z8.  Music  accompanying  May -games, 
80.  Description  of  the  May-games,  8L  Opposi- 
tion made  to  them  by  the  Puritans,  and  their  con- 
sequent decline,  83.  Revived  by  King  James*' 
M Book  of  Sports,”  &L  Their  gradunl  disuse,  85 

May  Tie's  “ City  Match,”  illustration  of,  189. 

Maypole , ceremony  of  setting  up,  Z5. 

Measure  for  Measure,  probable 


primary  source, 
t bid. 


ibid. 


date  of,  556.  Its 
Analysis  of  its  characters, 


Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  ii.  scene  L 406. 

Act  iii.  scene  17 1^,  557,  i 

Act  v.  scene  1 , 108. 

Merurchmi  of  Plautus,  the  basis  of  Shakspcare *s  Co- 
medy of  Errors,  481. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  date  of,  525.  Probable  source 
of  its  Cable,  526.  Analysis  of  it,  ibid.  And  of  its 
characters,  527.  Particularly  that  of  Shylock, 
ibid. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  ii.  scene  8,  528. 

Act  iii.  scene  5*  392. 

• Act  »v.  scene  |7  182. 

Act  v.  scene  L 9L  185,  528. 

Meres  (Francis),  critical  notice  of  his  M Comparative 
Discourse  of  our  English  Poets,  &c.  228.  tlis  cen 
sure  of  the  popularity  of  “ La  Morte  D’Arthur,’ 
255.  Encomium  on  Venus  and  Adonis,  362.  On 
several  of  Shakspcare  s dramas,  481. 

Merry  Pin,  explanation  of  the  tenn,  63. 

Merry  /firm  of  Wtndsor,  tradition  respecting  the 
origin  of,  548.  Analysis  of  its  characters,  ibid. 
Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act.  L scene  1,  Iff,  149,200,430. 

scene  4,  4£L  . 

Act.  ii.  scene  L 278. 
scene  2,  411. 

Act.  iii.  scene  3,  132  280, 392.  402, 
scene  5,  409. 

Act.  iv.  scene  4,  126. 

scene  :±.  403,  426. 

* Act  v.  scene  5,  40,  505.  5Q8 
Metrical  Romances,  origin  of,  254. 

Michael  (St)  and  All  Angels , festival  of,  162.1  Su- 
perstitious doctrine  of  the  ministry  of  angels,  ibid. 
Michaelmas-geese,  165. 

Middleton  (Christopher),  a minor  poet,  334. 
Middleton  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  334.  Wrote 
several  pieces  for  the  stage,  60L  Estimate  of  his 
merits,  i bid.  Illustrations  of  his  M Fair  Quarrel.” 

109.  And  “No  Wit,  No  Help  like  a Woman V, 

110. 

Midsummer- Eve,  superstitious  observances  on,  152, 


Midsummer-Kve  fire,  of  Pagan  origin,  ibtd.  Fenv- 
seed  only  visible  on  that  eve,  160.  Spirits  visible 
of  persons,  who  are  to  die  in  the  following  year, 
ibia.  Recent  observance  of  Midsummer- Eve  in 
Cornwall,  BiL  Visionary  appearance  of  future 
husbands  and  wives  supposed  to  take  place  on  this 
Eve,  ibid.  Plays  ana  masques  performed  then, 
162. 

Midsummer- Nia h Cs  Dream,  composed  for  Midsum- 
mer-Eve, ibid.  Its  probable  date,  4S7.  Critical 
remarks  on  some  of  its  characters,  488.  And  ou 
the  fairy  mythology  of  this  play,  ibid.  ( See  “ Fai- 
ries.”) 

Illustrations  of  this  drama 
Act  L scene  L 75. 
scene  £45L 

Act  ii.  scene  L 5L  505.  606.  509. 

scene  2,  T5t),  IS7,  503,  506, 511. 
scene  X 505,  51 1. 

Act  iii.  Beene  1J  427,  505.  507. 

scene  2*  77,  488, 51L 
Act  iv.  scene  |7  77 , 139,  157,  504,  510. 
scene  2,  i Hid. 

Art  v.  scene  2,  110,  499,  507. 

Milan  Hells  for  hawks,  130. 

Milt  Maids,  procession  of,  on  May-day,  Z5. 

Milton's  “Comus,”  illustration  of,  63.  Illustrations 
of  “ Paradise  Ixjst,”  165.  Proof  that  he  imitated 
Shakspcare'*  Pericles,  477.  Exquisite  passage 
from  nis  “ Paradise  Lost,”  on  the  ministry  of  an- 
gels, 533. 

Minstrels  better  paid  than  clergymen,  45.  Their  con- 
dition in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  270.  Their  costume 
described,  ibid.  Dissolute  morals  of,  271.  Allu- 
sions to  them  by  Shnkspeare,  ibid.  Their  profes- 
sion annihilated  by  act  of  parliament.  272.  Allu- 
sions to  their  poetry  by  Shakspcare,  278. 

Miranda , remark*  on  the  character  of,  580. 
u Mirrour  for  Magistrates ,”  a collection  of  poetical 
legends,  planned  by  Sackville,  311).  Account  of  its 
various  edition*,  ibid.  It*  character,  341.  Influ- 
ence on  our  national  poetry,  ibid. 

Mon  kies  kept  os  the  companions  of  the  domestic  fool, 

Monsters , supposed  existence  of,  187. 

Montgomery  (Alexander),  poems  of,  334. 

Monument  of  Shakspeare,  in  Stratford  church,  de- 
. scribed,  633.  Remarks  on  the  bust  erected  on  it, 

ibid. 

Moon,  supposed  influence  of,  186.  Exquisite  picture 
of  moonlight  scenery,  528. 

Morality  of  Slmksneare’s  dramas,  66L 
Morgan  (Mr.),  vindicates  Shakspcare  from  the  calum- 
nies of  Voltaire,  602.  ^ * 

Morley's  (Thomas)  Collection  of  Madrigals  illustra- 
tive of  May-games,  86.  Account  of  his  “ Collec- 
tions,” 351L 

Morris-dance , origin  of,  26.  Dress  of  the  Morris- 
dancers,  TL  Morris  dances  performed  at  Easter, 
ZL  And  at  May-day,  ZZ,  Music  by  which  these 
dances  were  accompanied,  80.  Morris-dances  in- 
troduced also  at  Whitsuntide,  85. 

“ Morte  D‘ Arthur, ” a celebrated  romance,  account 
of.  255.  Its  popularity  censured  by  Asclmm  and 
Meres,  ibid.  Notice  of  it*  principal  editions,  256. 
Specimen  of  its  style,  ibid.  Furnished  Spenser 
with  many  incidents,  257.  Allusions  to  it  by  Shak- 
" speare,  272, 

Moryson (Fynes),  critical  notice  of  his  “ Itinerary,” 
233.  His  character  of,  “ Amadis  of  Gaul,”  265. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing , date  of,  545.  Strictures 
on  its  general  character,  and  on  the  conduct  of  its 
fable,  ibid.  Original  of  the  character  of  Dogberry 
in  this  play.  619. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  L scene  1, 150. 
scene  3^401. 

Act  ii.  scene  T,  262, 273, 429. 

_ scene  ST  140,  230,  39L 
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Act  iii.  scene  1. 144. 

scene  3,  '177 . 

Act  v.  scene  2,  ffll, 

Mufflers,  an  article  of  female  dress,  393. 
Mulberry-tree,  when  planted  by  Shakspearc,  623. 
Cut  down,  616. 

Mub  aster  (Richard),  tho  grammatical  labours  of, 

322. 

M uncaster  (Richard),  a minor  poet,  334. 

Monday  (Anthony),  his  Version*  of  “ Palmcrin  of 
England.”  20d.  “Palmerm  d Oliva,”  and  “His- 
tone of  Palmendo,”  ibid  List  «»f  his  poems,  334 
Murray  (David),  a minor  poet,  334. 

Music  of  the  Morris-dance  and  May -games,  80.  Of 
the  fairies,  505.  Shakspenre  passionately  fond  o< 
music,  528. 

“ Myrrow  of  Knighthood .”  a popular  romance,  allud- 
ed to  by  Shnkspcare,  276. 

Mythology  of  the  ancients,  a favourite  study  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  Janies  Lj  219-  Critical  ac- 
count of  tho  fairy  mythology  oTShakspcarc,  488. 


Nash  (Thomas),  “Quartemio”  of,  cited,  127.  Hi* 
quarrel  with  Harvey,  223.  His  books,  why  scarce 
ibid.  Character  of  him,  224 

Needlework , in  the  age  of  Shakspearc,  410,  419. 

Newcastle,  Easter  amusements  at,  72. 

Newspapers,  origin  of,  247. 

Newton  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  334 

Newton's  “ History  of  the  Saracens,”  232. 

New-  Year's  Day,  ceremonies  observed  on,  OIL  Pre- 
sents usually  made  then.  (XL  Account  of  those 
made  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ibid. 

Nicholson  (Samuel),  a minor  poet,  334. 

Niccols  (Richard),  the  poetical  works  of,  309.  Addi- 
tions to  the  “ Mirrour  for  Magistrates.”  340. 

Nightmare , poetical  description  of,  109.  Supposed 
influence  of  St.  Withold.  against  it,  1(19. 

Nixon  (Anthony),  a miuor  poet,  ,*134. 

Norden  (John),  the  to[H>grnpliical  works  of,  234 
His  poetical  productions,  334. 

Novels  (Italian),  translated  in  Shakspenre’s  time,  2(11 
List  of  those  most  esteemed  in  the  loth  nnd  Jtiil 
centuries.  264. 

Nut  crack  Night,  166. 


o. 

Obcron , the  fairy  king  of  Shnkspeoro,  derivation  of 
his  name,  503.  Analysis  of  his  character,  ibid. 

Orklanctn  EIPHNAPXIA  sire  Elizabetha , a school- 
book in  Shakspeare’s  time,  12. 

Omens , in  Shakspeare’s  time,  170.  Warnings  of 
danger  or  death,  12L  Dreams,  122  Demoniacal 
voices,  173.  Corpse,  caudles,  and  tomb-fires,  174 
Fiery  and  metcorous  exhalations,  175.  Sudden 
noises,  170, 

Ophelia,  remarks  on  the  affecting  madness  of,  285 
Hamlet’s  passion  for  her,  530, 

Ordinaries , account  of,  410. 

Oriental  romances,  account  of,  258.  Allusions  to 
them  by  Shakspearc,  275. 

Othello,  probable  date  of,  590.  General  remarks  on 
this  drama,  ibid  Vindication  of  it  fmm  the  ex- 
traordinary criticism  of  .Mr.  Stcevens,  591.  On  the 
execution  of  the  character  of  Othello,  ibid.  la  go, 
ibid.  And  Dcsdemona,  592 

Illustrations  of  this  tragedy. 

Act  L *cenc  3,  >88,  420. 

Act  ii.  scene  3,  282.  408- 
Act  iii.  scene  7T  131 
scene  T,  589- 
Act  iv.  scene  17  190. 

Act  v.  scene  2,  187. 

(kerbssry  (Sir  Thomas),  the  first  writer  of  41  C ha- 


racters,” 248.  Ilis  poem  on  the  choice  of  a wife, 
ibid.  Notice  of  editions  of  it,  334.  Mrs.  Turner 
executed  for  his  murder,  393. 

Owls , superstitious  notions  concerning,  lj£L 

P. 

Pageants , splendid,  in  the  age  of  Shakspearc,  42L 
Allusion*  to  them  bv  the  poet,  43Z. 

Paint,  used  by  the  ladies  in  Shakspearc ’«  time,  393. 
Palaces  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  accouutof  the  furniture 

of  400. 

‘ Palmenn  d’Olica ,”  romance  of,  21XL  Alluded  to 
by  Shakspearc,  276. 

‘ Palmer  in  of  England,"  a popular  romance,  256. 
Palmistry,  allusions  to  by  Shakspearc,  12Z. 

Pancake  Belt , account  of,  (XL 

Pancakes , the  invariable  accompaniment  of  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  68. 

Paradyse  oj  Daynty  Devises account  or  the  diffe- 
rent editions  of,  341.  - . 

Park  (Mr.),  remarks  of,  on  tho  style  of  our  elder 
poetrv,  345. 

Parish  Taps , notice  of,  152. 

Parker  (Archbishop),  a collector  of  curious  books, 
211. 

Parkes  (William),  a minor  j met,  334 
Parrot  (Heury).  a minor  pin  t,  335. 

Partridge  (John),  a minor  |w>et,  335, 

Pasche  Eggs,  given  at  Easter,  22, 

Passing  licit , supposed  benefit  of  tolling,^  113. 
Passions,  exquisite  delineations  of,  in  Shakspearc’s 
dramas,  599.  . 

Passionate  Pilgrim  ” when  first  printed,  368. 
Probable  dale  of  its  composition,  ibid.  An  edition 
of  this  work  published  by  Jairgard,  without  the 
poet’s  knowledge  or  consent,  369.  Critical  remarks 
«»nr  372. 

Pastoral  romances,  266. 

Pant's  Walk,  * fashionable  lounge  in  St.  Paul’s  Ca- 
thedral, 433. 

Pavin  or  Pavan.  a fashionable  dance,  428. 

Payne  (Christopher),  M Christmas  Carroll es”  of,  335. 
Pay  liter's  (William),  “ Pallnce  of  Pleasure,”  263. 
Probable  cause  of  its  being  discontinued,  ibid. 
Constantly  referred  to  by  Shnkspcare,  ibid 
Peacham  (Henry),  a minor  poet.  335. 

Peacham' s description  ofcouutry-school-masteri,  47. 
Instruction  on  the  best  mode  of  keening  books, 
and  on  the  best  scitc  for  a library,  213,  And  on 
the  choice  of  style,  ibid.  . 

Peacock  Pies,  anciently  eaten  nt  Christmas,  9 2. 
Pearson  (Alison),  executed  for  supposed  intercourse 
with  fairies,  496. 

Peasantry,  or  Boors,  character  of ,58* 

Peek  (George),  a minor  poet,  335-  His  dramatic 
productions,  459. 

Peend  (Thomas  do  la),  a minor  poet,  335. 

Peg  Tankard,  origin  of,  63,  Explanation  of  terms 
borrowed  from  it,  ibid. 

Perry  (Bishop),  notice  of  his  “ Friar  of  Orders  Grey,” 
280.  Ascribes  Pericles  to  Shnkspcare,  4ZJL 
Percy  (William),  a minor  poet,  335. 

Peri,  or  fairies  of  the  Persians,  481L 
Periapts,  a sort  of  spell,  supposed  influence  of,  177- 
Pencks,  the  first  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  469.  Proofs, 
that  the  greater  part,  as  his  composition,  ibid. 
Its  omission  in  the  first  edition  of  his  works, 
accounted  for,  470.  Its  inequalities  considered, 
471.  In  what  parts  bis  genius  may  be  traced,  172- 
Examination  of  the  minor  characters,  423.  Of  the 
personage  of  Pericles,  42L  Character  of  Marina, 
examined,  426.  Strict  justice  of  the  moral,  47L 
This  play  probably  written  in  the  year  1590,  47iL 
Objections  to  its  priority  considered  and  refuted. 
480. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama.* 

Act  ii  scene  t,  424. 
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Act  ii.  scene  I.  471. 
scene  472. 

Act  iii.  scene  473 , 

scene  4j  470. 

Activ.  scene  L ibid, 
scene  3,  477. 
scene  0,  ibid. 

Act  v.  scene  T,  474,  477. 
scene  3,  470. 

Periwigs,  when  introduced  into  E iglaud,  302. 

Petowe  (Henry),  a minor  poet.  335. 

Pelt  (Peter),  a minor  poet,  335. 

Pewter,  a costly  article  in  the  nge  of  Shakspeare, 
403. 

Philipp  (John},  a minor  poet,  335. 

Phiaton  (William),  a minor  poet,  335 

M Phoenix  Nest,  a collection  of  poems,  341. 

Pictures , an  article  of  furniture,  404. 

IHlyrimagcs  made  to  wells,  191. 

Pilpay , the  fables  of,  250 

Plautus , the  Men  echini  of,  the  basis  of  Shnkspearc's 
Comedy  of  Errors,  4SI. 

Pits  (John),  the  biographer,  235 

Plague,  ravages  of,  at  Stratford,  LL 

Plantain  roots,  why  dug  up  on  Midsummer  Eve, 

153, 

Plat  (Hugh),  a minor  poet,  335. 

Players  (strolling),  slate  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
121.  Difference  between  them  und  licensed  per- 
formers, 122.  Exhibited  at  country  fairs,  i bid. 
Companies  of  players,  when  first  licensed,  442. 
Placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Revels,  ibid.  Patronized  by  the  court,  and  also  by 
private  individuals,  443.  The  amount  of  their  re- 
muneration, ibid.  Days  and  hours  of  their  perfor- 
mance, 4 IS.  Concluded  their  performances  always 
with  prayers,  45L  How  remunerated,  452. 

Play-bills,  notice  of,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  443. 

Plays,  number  of,  performed  in  one  day,  449.  Amuse- 
ments of  the  audience,  prior  to  their  commence- 
ment,  ibid  Disapprobation  of  them  bow  testified, 
451.  Authors  of,  how  rewarded,  452.  List  of 
anonymous  plays  extant  previously  to  the  lime  of 
Shakspeare  4flo.  Chronological  list  of  his  genuine 
plays,  4C9,  Humorous  remark  of  Mr.  Sleevens  on 
the  value  and  high  price  of  the  first  edition  of 
Sliak*|R>are’a  plays,  593.  Remarks  ou  the  spurious 
Plays  attributed  to  him,  595. 

Plough  Monday , festival  of,  55. 

u Poetical  Rapsodie a collection  of  poems,  349. 

Poets,  list  of,  who  were  rewarded  by  English  sove- 
reigns, 250.  Table  of  English  poets,  classed  ac- 
cording to  the  subjects  of  their  muses,  352. 

Poetry  (English),  notice  of  treatises  on,  during  the 
age  of  Shakspeare,  225  Allusions  to,  or  quota- 
tions from  the  jioetry  of  the  minstrels,  2Z8.  State 
of  poetry  during  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  288.  In- 
fluence of  superstition,  literature,  and  romance  on 
|X>ctical  genius,  ibid.  Versification,  economy,  and 
sentiment  of  the  Elizabethan  poetry,  289.  Defect- 
in  the  larger  poems  of  this  period,  290.  Biogra- 
phical and  critical  notices  of  the  more  eminent 
poets,  291.  Table  of  miscellaneous  minor  poets, 
328.  Critical  notices  of  the  collections  of  poetry, 
and  poetical  miscellanies,  nublishcd  during  this 
period,  340.  Brief  view  oi  dramatic  poetry  from 
the  birth  of  Shakspeare  to  the  year  1590,  4o3. 

Police  of  London,  in  the  lime  of  Elizabeth,  425. 

u Pohmanlein or  the  means  to  judge  of  the  fall  of 
a commonwealth,  372. 

Porta  (Luigi  da),  the  “Giuletta”  of,  the  source  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  514. 

Portuguese  romance's,  255. 

Possessed,  charm  for,  1Z2L 

Possets,  prevalence  of,  in  Shakspeare’*  time,  40. 

Powder  (sympathetic),  marvellous  effects  ascribed  to, 
183. 

Powell  (Thomas),  a minor  |>oet,  335. 

Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  211. 


Pregnant  women,  supposed  influence  of  fuiries  on, 

Presents,  anciently  made  on  New-Year’s  Day, 
Account  of  those  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ibid. 

Preston  (Thomas),  a minor  |>oet,  335  Character  of 
his  dramatic  pieces,  458. 

Prices  of  admission  to  the  theatre.  449. 

Pricket  (Robert),  a minor  poet,  335. 

Primero , a game  of  cards,  425. 

Printing,  observations  on  the  style  of,  in  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth’s reign,  213. 

P tor  tor  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  335,  Notice  of  his 
**  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions, n 343 

Prologues , how  delivered  iu  the  time  of  Slink speare, 

Prose  writers  of  the  nge  of  Shakspeare,  214.  Causes 
of  their  defects,  218. 

Prospero,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  679 

Provisions,  nmiunl  stock  of,  anciently  laid  in  at  fairs. 
105. 

Puck,  or  nohin  Good  fellow,  analysis  of  the  character 
of,  508.  Probable  source  of  it,  ibid.  Description 
of  his  functions,  509, 

Puppet-shows,  origin  of,  123. 

Purchas *s  w Pilgrimage,*1  232. 

Purgatory,  Popish  doctrine  of,  539.  Seized  and  em- 
ployed by  Shakspeare  with  admirable  success. 
540. 

Puritans'  opposition  to  May-games,  ridiculed  by 
Shakspeare,  83.  By  Ben  Jonson,  und  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  84. 

Pultenham  (George),  remarks  of,  on  the  corruptions 
of  the  English  language.  215.  Critical  notice  of 
his  “ Arte  of  English  Poesie,”  227.  And  of  his 
smaller  poems,  335. 

0. 

Quintaine , a rural  sport,  145.  Its  origin,  ilnd.  De- 
scription of,  147. 

M Quippes  for  upstart  ’new-fangled  Gentle-wemen," 
cited  and  illustrated,  393. 


R. 

Rnce-horses,  breeds  of,  highly  esteemed.  145 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  improved  the  English  language, 
218.  Character  of  his  u History  of  the  World,*1 
232.  His  “ Nymph's  Reply  to  the  Shepherd,” 
cited  by  Shakspeare,  280,  Hi*  poetical  pieces, 
310. 

R.unsey  (Laurence),  a minor  poet.  336- 

Runkins  (William),  a minor  poet,  ibid 

Rape  of  Lucrece,  when  first  printed.  364.  Dedicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  353.  Construction  of  its 
versification,  364.  Probable  sources  whence  Sliak- 
speare  derived  his  fable,  ibid.  Complimentary  no- 
tices of  this  poem  by  contemporaries  of  the  poet, 
367.  Notice  of  its  principal  editions,  368 

Rapiers,  extraordinary  length  of,  399. 

Ravenscrojl  (Thomas),  hunting  song  preserved  by, 
135. 

Raynolds  (John),  a minor  poet,  336. 

Reparlees  of  Shakspeare  and  Tarleton  the  comedian, 
32,  Ascribed  to  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  621 

Rice  (Richard),  a minor  poet,  336. 

Richard  L (King),  why  surnamed  Ccrur  de  Lion, 
2/  5. 

Richard  ILj  probable  date  of,  521.  Analysis  of  his 
character.  522.  Remarks  on  the  secondary  cha- 
racters of  this  play,  ibid.  Performed  before  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  in  1601,  356.  illustration  of 
net  ii.  scene  4,  of  this  drama,  1S7. 

Richard  of  Gloucester,  exquisite  portrait  of,  in 
Shakspeare’*  Henry  VI.  Part  II..  4S7. 

Richard  ILL,  date  of,  518.  Analysis  of  RichnrdV 
character,  W0. 
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Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  iii.  scene  2*  522. 

scene  3*  ibid.  * 

Act  v.  scene  2,  ibid. 
scene  3*  174. 

Rider  (Bishop),  an  eminent  philologer,  222. 

Ridiny,  art  of,  highly  cultivated  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 145.  Instructions  for,  ibid. 

Rings,  fairy,  allusions  to,  by  Shakspeare,  506* 

Rabin  Hood  and  his  associates,  2 2.  Account  of  them 
and  their  dresses,  &cc.,  ~8. 

Robin,  why  a favourite  bird,  122. 

Robinson  (Clement),  his  “Handefull  of  Pleasant  Dc- 
lites,”  344 

Robinson's  (Richard),  M Auncient  Order,  &e.  of  the 
Hound  Table,”  272.  431*  Notice  of  his  poems, 
336. 

Rock  Day  festival,  65.  Versea  on,  ibid. , 60. 

Holland  (John),  a minor  poet,  336. 

Rotnan  literature , progress  of,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  221.  List  of  Roman  classic  authors 
translated  into  English  in  Shakspeare’*  time,  23a. 
Romances , list  of  popular  ones  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
spearc,  252.  Origin  of  the  metrical  romance,  254. 
Anglo-Norman  romances,  ibid.  Oriental  romances, 
258*  Italian  romances,  261.  Spanish  and  Portu- 

fuese  romances,  265.  Pastoral  romances.  266. 
nflnencc  of  romance  on  the  poetry  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  289.  Observations  on  the  romantic 
drama,  595* 

Romeo  and  Juliet , probable  date  of,  512.  Source 
whence  Shakspeare  derived  his  plot,  considered, 
513.  Analysis  of  the  characters  of  this  drama,  515* 
Eulogium  on  it  by  Schlegcl,  ibid . 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  L scene  3, 25*  213.  512. 

scene  4,  179.  403.  505,  508,  513. 
scene  5,  40.3 . 

Act  ii.  scene  17  2 S3. 
scene  2*  132. 
scene  4,  14S  283,  403. 

Act  iii.  scene  1 , 2ZIL 
Beene  T,  133* 

Activ.  scene  3,  182. 

scene  5,  117.  118,  283.  422- 
Act  v.  scene  L 173. 
scene  2*  615. 
scene  3,  39S. 

Roodsmass , procession  of  fairies  at  tho  festival  of, 
497. 

Rosse  (John),  a minor  poet,  336. 

Rous  (Francis),  n minor  poet,  336. 

Roiuxtton  (Countess),  character  of,  513. 

Rotce  (Mr.),  mistake  of,  concerning  the  priority  of 
Shakspeare’s  birth,  corrected,  2.  His  conjecture 
concerning  the  trade  of  Shnkspeare’s  falni 
disproved,  ibid. 

Rowena  and  Vortigern,  anecdote  of,  62. 

Rouland  (Samuel),  list  of  the  poems  of,  336* 

Rowley  (William),  Estimate  of  his  merits  as  a dra 
malic  poet,  610. 

Ruffs  worn  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  390,  393,  397. 
Ruptures,  singular  remedies  for,  181. 

Rushes,  anciently  strewed  on  doors,  404. 
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Sabie  (Francis),  a minor  poet,  336. 

Sack , a species  of  wine,  409.  Different  kinds  of,  ibid. 
The  sack  of  FalstafT,  what,  t bid.  Sack  and  sugar 
much  used,  ibid. 

Sackville  (Thomas),  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  poetical 
works  of,  311.  The  model  adopted  by  Spenser,  ibid 
The  w Myrrour  for  Magistrates,”  planned  by  him, 
340  Character  of  his  dramatic  pcrfomances,  455 

Suker  (Aug.),  a minor  poet,  337. 

Sampson  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  ibid. 

Sandabar,  Numerous  versions  of  it,  268.  English  ver 


rion  exceedingly  popular,  ibid.  Scottish  version, 

259. 

Sandford  (James),  a minor  poet,  337. 

Satires  of  Bishop  Hall,  304. 

Savile  (Sir  Henry ),Jgrcatly  promoted  Greek  literature, 

Scandinavian  mythology  of  fairies,  491. 

Schlegcl  (M.)^  eulogium  of,  on  Shak&peare’s  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  515*  On  his  Cjmbeline,  o62*  Macbeth, 
564.  On  the  romantic  drama  of  Shakspeare,  595. 
And  on  his  moral  character,  631. 

School-books,  list  of,  in  use  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  12. 
Schoolmasters  but  little  rewarded  in  Shakspeare’s 
time,  13,  45,  In  the  sixteenth  century  were  fre- 
quently conjurors,  46*  Picture  of,  by  Shakspeare, 
ibid.  Their  degraded  character  and  ignorance  in 
his  lime,  4Z* 

Scoloker  (Anthony),  account  of  the  doctrine  of  angelic 
hierarchy  aud  ministry,  1 64.  On  the  prevalence  of 
omens,  170.  Recipe  for  fixing  an  ass’s  head  on 
human  shoulders,  510.  Sunjmscd  prevalency  of 
witchcraft  in  the  time  of  Shaksneare,  566.  Persons 
who  were  sup|Mised  to  be  witches,  567. 

Scot  (Gregory),  a minor  poet,  332. 

Scott  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  ibid. 

Ssotl  (Sir  Walter),  beautiful  picture  of  Christmas  fes- 
tivities, 101.  Picture  of  rustic  superstition,  152*.  Il- 
lustrations of  his  Lady  of  the  Lake,  173.  Causes 
of  his  poetical  excellence,  291. 

StoUtsh  farmers,  state  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
52.  Lake  wakes  of  the  Highlanders  described,  114* 
Thanksgivings  offered  by  them  on  getting  in  the 
harvest,  160.  Account  of  the  Scottish  system  of 
fairy  mythology,  493. 

Seed-cake,  a rural  feast-day  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth , 
93. 

Selden  (John),  his  Commentary  on  Drayton,  230. 
Servants,  pursuits,  diet,  &r.  of,  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare,  54*  Benefices  bestowed  on  them  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  45.  Their  dress,  412*  Regu- 
lations for,  413.  Prohibited  from  entering  the 
kitchen  till  summoned  by  the  cook,  414.  Were 
corrected  by  their  mistresses,  419. 

Seven  Champions  of  Christendoms*  a popular  ro- 
mance in  Shakspcare's  time,  account  of,  257. 
“Screw  Wise  Masters,*  a popular  romance  of  Indian 
origin,  2S&.  Notice  of  its  different  translations, 
ibid.  Translated  into  Scottish  rhyme,  259. 

Sncell  (Dr.),  conjecture  of,  res|iecUug  Shakspeare’s 
sonnets,  377. 

Shakspeare  Family,  acoiint  of,  1*  Supposed  grant 
of  arms  to,  ibid.  Examination  of  the  orthography 
of  their  name,  8. 

Shakspeare  (Edmund),  a brother  of  the  poet,  buried 
in  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  203,  (£23.; 

Shakspeare  (Mrs.),  wife  of  the  poet,  epitaph  on, 
639.  llis  bequests  to  her,  ibid.  Remarks  on 
ibid. 

Shakspeare  (John),  father  of  the  poet,  supposed 
grand  of  property  and  arms  to,  1.  Account  of, 
ibid.  Arms  confirmed  to  him,  ibid.  His  marriage, 
2.  List  of  children  ascribed  to  him  in  the  baptis- 
mal register  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  ibid.  Cor- 
rection of  Mr.  Rowe’s  mistakes  on  this  ooint,  3. 
Declines  in  his  circumstances  and  is  dismissed 
from  the  corporation,  ibid.  Supposed  to  have 
been  a wool-stapler,  4,  16*  And  also  a butcher, 
12*  Discovery  of  his  confession  of  faith  or  will, 
5.  Cony  of  his  will,  ibid.  Its  authenticity  doubt- 
ed by  Mr.  Malone,  2.  Supported  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, ibid.  Circumstances  m favour  of  its  authen- 
ticity, fi.  John  Shakspeare  probably  a Roman 
Catholic,  ibid.  His  death,  ibid.  619. 

Shakspeare  (William!,  birth  of,  L Description  of 
the  house  where  he  was  born,  10.  His  chair 
purchased  by  ihc  Princes*  Czartoryska,  LL  Es- 
capes the  plague,  i bid.  Educated  for  a short  time 
at  the  frec-school  of  Stratford,  12.  Acrount  of 
school-books  probably  used  by  him,  ibid.  Taken 
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from  school  in  consequence  of  his  father's  poverty, 
LL  Probable  extent  of  his  Acquirements  ns  it 
scholar,  ibid  On  leaving  school,  followed  his 
father’s  trade  ns  a wool-stapler,  but  not  ns  a 
butcher,  16.  Proofs  of  this,  12*  Probably  pre- 
sent, in  bis  twelfth-year,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  nt 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  there,  RL 
Probably  employed  in  some  attorney's  office,  2lj 
and  23.  Whether  he  ever  was  a school-master, 
22.  Anecdote  of  him  at  Bidford,  23.  Whether 
and  when  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  Freueh 
and  Italian,  26.  Probable  that  he  whs  acquainted 
with  French,  ibid.  And  Italian,  27.  Probable 
estimate  of  his  real  literary  acquirements,  23t 
His  courting-chair.  still  in  existence,  29.  Marries 
Anne  Hathaway,  30.  Birth  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
3L  And  of  twins,  ibid.  Repartee  of  Slmk-spcare, 
32.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  dissipated 
young  men,  196.  Caught  in  the  act  of  deer-steai- 
ing,  197.  Confined  in  l)ai*v  Park,  ibid.  Pasqui- 
nades Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  198,  200.  By  whom  h«* 
is  prosecuted,  199.  Is  obliged  to  quit  Stratford, 
200.  And  departs  for  Loudoo,  2iil.  Visits  his 
family  occasionally,  202-  Was  known  to  Hem- 
inge,  Burbage,  and  Grectie,  203-  Introduced  to 
the  stage,  905-  Though  with  reluctance,  015. 
Was  not  employed  as  a waiter  or  horse-keeper  at 
the  play-house  door.  251.  Esteemed  as  an  actor. 
206.  Proofs  of  his  skill  in  the  histrionic  nrt,  ibid. 
Performed  the  character  of  Adam  in  his  own  play 
of  As  Von  Like  It.  20 7,  Appeared  also  in  kingly 
parts,  ibid.  Excelled  in  second  rate  characters, 
t bid.  Struggles  of  Shaksponre  with  adversity. 
GIG.  looses  his  only  son,  ibid.  Purchases  a house 
in  Stratford,  ibid.  History  of  its  fate,  ibid  His 
acquaintance  with  Ben  Jon  son,  G17.  Imprnhn 
bility  of  his  ever  having  visited  Scotland,  618 
Annually  visited  Stratford,  619.  Receives  mam 
marks  of  favour  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  ibid. 
Obtains  a license  for  his  theatre,  620.  Purchases 
lands  in  Stratford,  ibid.  And  quits  the  singe  as 
an  actor,  ibid.  Forms  a club  of  wits  with  Ben 
Jonson  and  others,  ibid.  Flatters  James  L who 
honoured  him  with  a letter  of  acknowledgment. 
ibid.  The  story  of  Shakspeare’*  quarrel  with  Ben 
Jouson,  disproved,  622.  Birth  of  his  grand- 
daughter Elizabeth.  623.  Planted  the  celebrated 
Mulberry  Tree  in  1609,  P>‘24  Purchases  a tene- 
ment in  Blaekfriars,  i bid.  And  prepares  to  retire 
from  London,  ibid. 

Account  of  Shakspeare  in  retirement,  626.  Ori- 
gin of  his  satirical  epitaph  on  Mr.  Combe,  ibid 
His  epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  62S.  And 
on  Elias  James,  ibid.  Negocintions  between 
Shakspeare  and  some  of  his  townsmen  relative  to 
the  inclosurc  of  some  land  in  the  vicinity  ofStrat- 
ford .-ibid.  Marries  his  youngest  daughter  to  Mr 
Thomas  Quiney,  629.  Makes  his  will,  ibid  His 
death,  630.  Funeral,  ibid.  Copy  of  his  will,  637 
Observations  on  it,  630.  And  on  the  disposition 
and  moral  character  of  Shakspeare,  631  Univer- 
sally beloved,  632.  His  exquisite  taste  for  al! 
the  forms  of  beauty,  ibid.  Remarks  on  the  mo- 
nument erected  to  his  memory,  633  And  on  the 
engraving  of  him  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of 
his  plays,  635. 

Account  of  Shakspenre’s  commencement  of 
poetry,  208.  Probable  date  of  his  Venus  and 
Adonis,  ibid.  Proofs  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  writers  of  his  ago, 
230  With  the  historical  writers  then  extant, 230. 
With  Batman’s  M Bartholome  dc  Proprietatibu* 
Rerum,”  ibid.  With  the  Fncetia*  published  in 
his  time,  250.  Aud  with  all  the  eminent  romances 
then  in  print.  272.  And  with  the  minstrel-poetry 
of  his  age,  27H.  Dedicates  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  Rape  of  Lucrece^  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
353  Analysis  of  Ibis  poem,  with  remarks,  359. 
Analysis  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  361.  Intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  human  heart  displayed  by  Shak- 
speare. 366.  Account  of  his  w Passionate  Pilgrim,” 
368.  Elegant  allusions  of  Shakspeare  to  his  own 
age,  iu  Ids  Sonnets,  372.  Critical  account  of  his 
Sonnets,  374,  38S.  And  of  his  Ixncr’s  Complaint, 
387.  License  to  Shakspeare  for  the  Globe 
Theatre,  444.  Probable  amount  of  his  income, 
453.  And  of  his  obligations  to  his  dramatic  pre- 
decessors, 465. 

The  commencement  of  Shakspeare’*  dramatic 
career,  considered  and  ascertained,  467.  Chrono- 
logical Tuble  of  the  order  of  his  genuine  plays, 
469.  Observations  on  them,  ibid.  Remarks  on 
the  spurious  pieces  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  594. 
Whether  he  assisted  other  poets  in  their  dramatic 
composition,  ibid.  Consideration*  on  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare’*  drama,  595  On  its  conduct,  596. 
Characters,  598.  Passions,  601b  Comic  (minting, 
ibid.  And  imaginative  powers,  ibid.  Morality, 
601.  Vindication  of  hi*;  character  from  the  ca- 
lumnies of  Voltaire,  ibid.  Pmiularity  of  Shak- 
speare’s  drama*  in  Germany,  602.  Reprinted  in 
America,  ibid. 

Shakspeare  (Judith),  youngest  daughter  of  the  poet, 
birth  of,  1.  Her  marriage,  6^9  And  issue,  ibid. 
His  bequests  to  her,  and  her  children,  638. 
Shaksjteare  (Susannah),  eldest  child  of  the  poet, 
birth  of,  31.  Marriage  of,  to  Dr.  1 Iall,  623.  llcr 
father’s  bequests  to  her,  639.  Why  her  father’s 
favourite,  631.  Probable  cause  of  bis  leaving 
her  the  larger  portion  of  hi*  property,  ibid. 
Sheepshearing  Feast,  how  celehruted,  Si  Allusions 
to,  by  Shakspeare,  89.  & 

Shepherd  (S.),  commendatory  verses  of,  on  Shak- 
sj)care*8  nape  of  Lucrece,  367.  On  his  Pericles 

Ship-tire,  an  article  of  head-dress,  392. 

Shirley's  Play,  the  M Lady  of  Pleasure,”  illustrated. 
Act  L 8Z. 

Shivering  (sudden),  superstitious  notion  concerning, 
182. 

Shoes , in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  391,  397. 
Shot-proof  waistcoat,  charm  for,  1/7. 

Shottery , cottage  of  the  Hathaways  at,  still  in 
existence,  29. 

Shovel-board,  or  Shuffle-board,  mode  of  playing  at, 
149.  It*  origin  and  date,  ibid. 

Shore-Groat,  a game,  ibid. 

Shreic'bunj  (Countess  of ),  conduct  of.  419. 

Shrove  Tuesday , or  Shrove  Tide , origin  of  the  term, 
68.  Observance*  on  that  festival.  69.  Threshing 
the  hen,  ibid.  Throwing  nt  cocks,  70. 

Shy  lock,  character  of,  525. 

Sidney  or  Sydney  (Sir  Philip),  biographical  notice 
of,  316.  Satire  of,  on  the  affected  style  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  216.  Notice  of  his  M De- 
fence of  Poesio,”  228.  Critical  account  of  hi* 
M Arcadia,”  266.  Alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  277. 
Remarks  on  hi*  poetical  pieces,  316.  Particularly 
on  his  Sonnets,  371.  The  Pyrocle*  of  his  Arcadin, 
probably  the  original  name  of  Shakspeare’*  Pe- 
ricles, 4HU. 

Sign  posts,  costly,  of  ancient  inns,  106. 

Silk- Manufactures,  encouraged  by  J imps  624. 
Silk  Stockings,  first  worn  by  Queen  Eliza  belli,  394. 
Sir,  title  of,  aucieully  given  to  clergymen,  13. 

Smith  (Sir  Thomas),  areally  promoted  Greek  and 
English  literature,  22L 

Snr_ff-tak.tif}  and  Snuff  boxes,  when  introduced  into 
h!i i gland  Till 

Sommer  (Sir  George),  ship  wreck  of,  579. 

Songs  (early  English),  a curious  collection  of,  278. 
Quotations  from,  and  allusions  to  the  most  popular 
of  them,  by  Skakspearc,  279. 

Sonnet , introduced  into  England  from  Italy,  373. 
Elegant  specimen  from  those  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey , 
374.  Notice  of  the  Sonnets  of  Watson,  371.  Of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  ibid.  Of  Daniel,  ibid.  Of  Con- 
stable, ibid.  Of  Spenser,  ibid.  Of  Drayton,  375. 
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And  of  other  minor  poets,  ibid.  Beautiful  sonnet, 
addressed  to  Lady  Drake,  301.  An  exquisite  one 
from  Shakspeare'*  Passionate  Pilgrim,  372.  On  a 
kiss,  by  Sidney,  374. 

Sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  when  first  published,  3 72. 
Probable  dates  of  their  com  position,  ibid.  Daniel’s 
manner  chiefly  copied  by  Shakspeare,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  his  sonnets,  376.  Discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion to  whom  they  were  addressed,  ibid.  Proofs 
that  they  were  principally  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  378  Vindication  of  Shakspeare** 
non  nets  from  the  charge  of  affectation  or  pedantry, 
381.  Vindication  of  them  from  the  hyper-criticism 
of  Mr.  Steevens,  377.  3S3.  387, 

Soitthrrn  (John),  a minor  poet,  337. 

Snithampton  (Earl  of  j,  See  Wiiothexly. 

Southey' s (Mr.)  Irauslaliou  of  “ Amadis  of  Gaul,*1 

265. 

Southwell  (Robert),  notice  of,  312.  List  of  his 
poetical  works,  ibid. 

Sjxmt'li  romances,  account  of,  2C5.  Allusions  to 
them  by  Shakspeare,  276. 

Spectral  Impressions,  probable  causes  of,  535.  Sin- 
gular instance  of  a supposed  spectral  impression, 
536  See  Spirits. 

S teeiCn  “ H"*U»ry  of  Great  Britain,*1 232. 

Spells^  on  Midsummer-Eve,  161-  On  All-Hallows- 
Kic,  167.  Supposed  influence  of,  176. 

Spenser's  “ English  Poet,*1  22  » Commentary  on  hi* 
** Shepheards  Calender.**  230.  Many  incidents  of 
his  “ Eaerie  Qucene”  borrowed  from  the  romance 
of  **  La  Morte  d* Arthur.*1  257.  And  from  “The 
Seven  Chnmpinus  of  Christendom,’1  ibid.  Sack- 
tu lie's  “Induction*1  the  model  of  his  allegorical 
pictures,  <UL  1 1 is  “ Faerie  Qucene,”  312.  Cri- 

* tical  notice  of  his  “ AmorelU,*1  375.  Beautiful 
quotation  from  his  “Faerie  Queene”  on  the  agency 
of  Spirits.  531.  Admirable  description  of  a witch’s 
ttlmde,  563. 

Spirits,  different  orders  of,  introduced  into  the  Tem- 
pest, 5S7.  Critical  analysis  of  the  received  doctrine 
in  Shaksneare’s  time,  respecting  the  supposed 
agency  of  angelic  spirits,  532.  Its  application  to 
the  introduction  of  the  ghost  in  llainh-t.  536.  Su- 
periority of  Shakspeare**  spirits  over  those  intro- 
duced by  all  other  dramatists,  540. 

Sports  (Rural),  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  Enumera- 
tion of.  126.  CotswoM  Games,  123.  Hawking, 
1*21.  Hunting,  132.  Fowling,  140.  Birtl-baltin-', 
141.  Horse- racing,  1-15.  The  Quintuine.  1 ALL 
Wild  Goose  Chase.  148.  I lurliug,  ibid.  Shovel- 
hoard,  149.  Shove-groat,  ibid.  Juvenile  sports, 
150.  Barlcy-Brcakc,  ibid.  Parish  Whipping-top, 
152. 

“ Squire  of  Loir  Degree. n romance  of,  275 

Stiuj  huntiny.  iu  the  time  of Shnkspearc,  135.  Cere- 
mony of  cutting  up.  136.  Part  of,  given  to  the 
ravens,  137.  Beautiful  picture  of  a hunted  stag, 
197. 

Stage,  state  of,  in  the  lime  of  Shakspenre,  441 . 
Resorted  to  by  him.  on  his  coming  to  l>ondon,  265. 
Employed  in  what  capacity  there,  ibid.  Esteemed 
there  as  an  actor,  206.  Proofs  of  his  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  stage,  ibid.  Excelled  in  second- 
rate  parts,  2QL  Divisions  of  the  stage,  in  Sliak- 
spearc’s  time,  446.  Was  generally  strewed  with 
rushes,  449.  Ils  decorations*  ibid. 

Stanyhurst’s  translation  of  Virgil,  237. 

Starch,  when  introduced  into  England,  393. 

Steevrns  (Mr  ).  Remarks  of,  on  Shakspeare’*  Son- 
nets, 32^-  383,  3S7.  Ascribes  Pericles  to  Sliak- 
speare,  171  His  opinion  that  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  was  not  wholly  Shakspenre *s,  controverted 
and  disproved,  48*2.  Remarks  on  his  flippant 
censure  of  Shakspeare’s  love  of  music,  528.  His 
opinion  on  the  date  of  'Pinion  of  Athens,  553. 
Humorous  remarks  on  the  value  and  prkc  of  the 
first  edition  of  Shakspeare,  693. 

Still  (Bishop)}  character  of,  15lL 


Stirling  (Earl  of),  notice  of,  315  His  “Aurora.*1 
a collection  of  sonnets,  ibid.  Of  his  “ Dooim-day,11 
316.  And  of  his  other  poems,  i bid. 

Stockings , in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  397.  Silk  stock- 
ings first  worn  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  39JL 
Stomacher , an  article  of  female  dress.  390. 

Slones , extraordinary  virtues  ascribed  to,  178.  129. 
Particularly  the  Turquoise  stone,  178.  Bclemnile», 
179.  Bezoar.  ibid.  Agate,  ibid. 

Storer  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  337. 

Stowe's  “ History  of  London,”  234. 
Stratford-upon-Avon , the  nntive  place  of  Shak- 
* speare,  L Description  of  the  house  there,  where 
Shakspeare  was  horn,  UL  Ravages  of  the  plague 
there,  LL  Visited  by  Mr.  Betterton,  for  infor- 
mation concerning  Shakspeare,  UL  Allusions  to 
scenery , and  places  in  its  vicinity,  21.  Quitted 
by  Shakspeare,  206.  New  Place)  purchased  there 
by  Shakspeare,  616.  History  of  its  demolition, 
ibid.  Additional  land  purchased  there  by  the  poet. 
619.  And  also  tithes.  621.  Proceedings  relative 
to  the  inelosure  of  laud  there,  by  Shakspeare,  628. 
Description  of  his  monument  and  epilapn,  in  Strat- 
ford church,  633.  Remarks  on  nis  monumental 
bust,  634. 

Strolhny  Players , condition  of,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 121. 

Strutt  (Mr.),  accurate  description  by,  of  May-dny 
and  iU  amusements,  82.  Of  Midsummer-eve  super- 
stitions, 161. 

St  ifles  (Philip),  account  of  his  “Anatomic of  Abuses** 
244.  Extreme  rarity  of  his  book,  ibid.  Quotations 
from,  against  Whitsun  and  other  ales,  87.  On  the 
neglect  of  “ Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs.*1  244.  General 
character  of  his  book,  ib  rf.  His  “View  of  Vanilie.** 
335.  Philippic  agaiusl  masques,  393.  And  ruffs, 
ibid. 

Sturlridqe  Fair,  account  of.  165 
Summer's  “ Last  Will  and  Testament,”  5L 
Superstitions  of  the  16’h  century,  remarks  on,  152 
Sprites  and  goblins,  153  Ghosts  and  njqMiritions, 
155.  Prognostications  of  the  weather  from  parti- 
cular days.  157.  Rites  of  lovers  on  St.  Valentine1* 
Day tibid.  On  Midsummer- Eve.  166.  Michnetmns, 
162.  All- Hallow-Eve,  166.  Superstitious  cures 
for  the  night  mare.  168.  Omens  and  prodigies,  171. 
Demoniacal  voices  and  shrieks,  173.  Fiery  ami 
mctcorous  exhalations,  175.  Sudden  noises,  176. 

( harms  and  spells,  ibid.  Cures,  preventatives  and 
sympathies,  178.  Stroking  for  the  king’s  evil,  180. 
Sympathetic  powders,  182.  Miscellaneous  super- 
stitions, 183  Influence  of  superstition  on  the 
poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  288.  Account  of  the 
fairy  superstitions  of  the  East.  488.  Of  the  Gothic 
and  Scandinavian  fairy  superstitions.  489.  And  of 
the  fairy  superstition  prevalent  in  Scotland,  493. 
The  foirv  superstition  of  Shakspeare,  of  Scottish 
origin,  303.  Account  of  the  superstitious,  notions 
then  current  respecting  witches  and  witchcraft, 565. 
Sip  pert  of  country  gentlemen.  39. 

Supperlasse , a species  of  female  dress,  393. 

Surrey  (Earl  of),  quoted  and  illustrated,  185,  Cha- 
racter of  his  “Sonnets.”  373. 

Sveoqler  (King  of  Sweden),  fabulous  anecdotes  of, 
490. 

Surart- Elces , or  malignant  fairies  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, account  of,  492.  Their  supiKVscd  residence, 
ibid. 

Swearing , prevalence  of,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 

422. 

Swiihin  (SL),  supposed  influence  of,  on  the  weather, 
157.  And  on  Ike  night-mare,  169. 

Sword-dance  on  Plough  Monday,  6iL 
Sylvester  (Joshua),  furnished  Milton  with  the  primes, 
stamina  of  his  “Paradise  Lost,"  316.  Poetical 
works  of,  ibid.  Specimen  of  them,  317 
Sympathies,  extraordinary,  181, 
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Tablet,  a specie*  of  gambling  inShakspcare's  time  .427 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  probable  date  of,  515.  Source 
of  ib  fable,  51b.  Remarks  on  the  character  of  Sly 
ibid.  And  oil  the  general  character  of  the  play,  ibid 
Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

The  Induction,  scene  L 121. 

Act  L scene  270. 

scene  2,  2L  86. 
scene  3.  282 

Act  ii.  scene  L 33,  403. 
scene  2,  1 10 

■Vtiv.scenel._192.2S2  103,  41*3.  11 1 

Tansy  ( ' tikes , why  giu-u  at  Easter,  ZL 

Tapestry  Hangings,  nllusions  to.  114,  115. 

Taieton  (Richard),  repartee  of.  32.  lli*  iofiuenci 
oyer  Queen  Elizabeth,  337.  Notice  of  hi*  poems 
ibid,  Plaunf  his  “ Seven  Deadlie  Sins,”  454. 

Tarquin , beautiful  soliloquy  of,  363. 

Taverns,  description  of,  in  Shakspeare 's  time,  106. 
List  of  the  most  eminent  taverns,  110.  Account  ol 
their  accommodation*,  ibid. 

Taylor  (John),  a minor  poet,  328. 

Tempest , conjectures  on  the  probable  date  of,  5 77. 
Sources  whence  Shakspcnre  drew  his  material*  for 
this  drama,  578.  C ritical  analysis  of  its  characters  : 
Prospero.  579.  584.  Miranda,  580.  Ariel,  ibid 
Caliban,  5SS,  Remarks  on  the  notions  prevalent  ii: 
Shakspeare's  time  respecting  nmgic,  68L  Appli 
cation  of  magical  machinery  to  the  Tempest,  581 
Superior  skill  of  Shakspcnre  in  thi*  adaptation,  500. 
Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  L scene  Ij  589 

scene  2,  175.  IK),  585^  587,  588.  5J£L 
Act  ii.  scene  L 2Z9. 

scene  2,187,  421).  5SS 
Act  iii.  scene  £7  585. 

scene  2,  585. 588 
scene  3.  VST,  188.  42). 
scene  T 589.' 

Act  if.  scene  L i $L  195.  4.37.  585.  588 
Act  v.  scene  L 505,  500.  579.  5S9  • 

Theatre r,  the  first,  when  erected,  442.  List  of  the 
principal  play-houses  during  the  age  of  Shakspearc 
444  License  to  him  for  the  Globe  Theatre,  from 
James  L_»  ibid.  Interior  economy  of  the  theatre  in 
Shakspeare’s  time.  51b.  Hour*  and  day*  of  acting, 
4 18.  Prices  of  admision.  449.  Number  of  plays 
performed  in  one  day,  ibid.  Amusement*  of  the 
audience  previously  to  the  commencement  of  plays 
ibid.  Tragedies,  how  performed,  450.  Wardrobe 
of  the  theatre*,  ibid.  Female  character*  personated 
by  men  or  bovs,  451.  Plav*  how  censured,  ibid. 

Tilting  at  the.  H og,  2G9.  Allusions  to  this  sport  by 
Shakspeare.  270. 

Time \ effect*  of,  exquisitely  portrayed  by  Shakspeare, 
385. 

Tunon  of  Athens,  probable  date  of,  553.  Analysis  of 
hi*  character,  554.  i . 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  ii.  Keene  2,  139 
Act  iii.  scene  3,  555- 
Acl  v.  scene  L 554. 

uTjlus  Andronicutf  illustration  of,  act  2^  scene  iv., 
52L  This  play  evidently  not  Shakspeare’s,  594. 

Tobacco,  when  first  introduced  into  England,  11 1 
Philippic  of  Janies  L against  it,  ibid.  Prejudices 
against  it,  512. 

To  fie  (Robert],  a minor  poet,  338. 

Tompson  (Agnis),  n supposed  witch,  56b 

TotleT s “ Poem*  of  Uncerlaine  Auctors,”  340. 

Touch  (royal),  a supposed  cure  for  the  king’s  evil,  180. 

Tournaments  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  20&  Allu- 
sions to  by  Shakspeare,  ibid. 

Translations  into  English  from  Greek  and  Roman 
nuthor*  in  the  time  ofSIinkspearc,  list  of,  235 

Travelling,  passion  for,  in  the  nge  of  Shakspeare,  420 


Treeqo  (William),  a minor  pool,  3:18 
Troilus  and  Crrtsida.  probable  dale  of,  5 19  Source 
of  it*  fable.  550.  Analysis  of  its  character*,  ibid. 
Its  defects,  551. 

Illustrations  of  ( his  drama. 

Act  L scene  3.  423. 

Act  iii.  scene  ^ 403. 

Act  iv.  scene  3,  2S2 
scene  4.  173. 

Act  v.  scene  3,  ibid. 

Turk  (Friar),  the  chaplain  of  Robin  llood,  79 
Turberville  (George),  biographical  sketch  of,  317 
Notice  of  hi*  u Bookc  of  Fauloonrie,”  125  His 
description  of  hunting  in  inclosures,  131  List  of 
bis  poetical  works,  318.  Critical  estimate  of  his 
poeticnl  character,  ibid.  , 

Turner  (Richard),  a minor  poet.  338. 

Turquoise  Slone,  supposed  virtues  of.  178 
Taster  (Thomas),  notice  of,  318.  Critical  remark* 
on  his  “Five  Hundred  Good  Points  of  Hus- 
bandry.” ibid.  His  character  a*  a poet,  319 
Twelfth-Day,  festival  of,  CL  It*  supposed  origin, 
ibid  Meals  and  amusements  on  tliis  day,  CL 
Verses  on,  by  Herrick,  106. 

Twelfllt-Night , the  last  of  Shakspeare'*  drama*, 
probable  date  of,  592.  Its  general  character,  and 
conduct  of  the  fable,  593 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  L scene  4,  213. 
scene  5^  403. 

Act  ii.  scene  3,  280- 

scene  4 , 278  , 598, 
scene  5“  597. 

Act  iii.  scene  132. 

scene  4.  162,  403.  597. 

Act  iv.  scene  TL  108. 

Act  v.  scene  TJ  ibid. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona , date  of,  512_  Probable 
■ource  of  its  fable,  ibid.  Remark*  ou  the  delinea- 
tion of  it*  characters  ibid. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  L scene  2,  514. 

Act  ii.  scene  H 1 16.  615. 
scene  2,  107. 
scene  6,  85. 
scene  7,  518. 

Act  iii.  scene  IT  394. 

Act  iv.  scene  TT  79,  518. 

* scene  T.  392. 

Twyne  (Thomns),  a minor  poet,  338. 

Tye  (Cnstopher),  a minor  poet,  ibid. 

‘ Typography , iu  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  213  Beau- 
tiful specimens  of  decorative  printing,  211 
Tyrwhitt  (Mr.),  conjecture  of,  respecting  the  date  of 
Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  512.  Aud  of 
Twelfth-Night,  591. 


y. 

M Valentine  and  Orson, ” romance  of,  cited  by  Shak- 
snearc,  2ZZ.  Notice  of  a curious  edition  of,  276 

4 a lent  i tie's  Day , origin  of  the  superstitions  concern- 
ing, lUQ,  Custom  of  choosing  lover*  ascribed  to 
Madame  Royale,  110.  Supposed  to  be  of  pagan 
original,  ibid.  Mode*  of  ii*ccrtaining  Valentines 
for  the  current  year,  ibid.  The  poor  feasted  ou  this 
day,  111. 

Vallans  (William),  a minor  poet,  338. 

Vaughans  (W.)  “Golden  Grove,”  250 

Vain  (Lord),  specimen  of  the  poems  of,  312. 

Vennard  (Richard),  a minor  poet,  339. 

Venus  and  A lonis,  a poem  of  Shakspeare,  probable 
date  of,  208.  Notice  of  the  “ Editio  Princeps.” 
352.  Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  353. 
Proof*  of  its  melody  mid  beauty  of  versification, 
252.  Singular  force  and  beauty  of  iu  descriptions! 
3iiL  Similes,  ibid.  And  astonishing  powers  of 
•Shakspeare*  mind,  ibid.  This  poem  inferior  to 
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its  classical  prototypes,  ibid.  Complimentary  verses 
on  this  poem,  addressed  to  Slmkspenre,  362 
Notice  ol  its  principal  editions,  364. 

V invent  (St.),  iifltieiiccnf  hi*  day,  I/O. 

Voltaire's  calumnies  on  Sliakspeure  refuted,  60 I 
Voyages  and  Travels , collections  of,  published  in  the 
time  of  ShakHpear<>i232. 

w. 

fVager  (Lewis),  a dramatic  poet,  4 37. 

Wakes,  origin  of,  l"J.  Degenerate  into  licentious- 
ness, ihid.  Verses  on,  by  Tusser.  lliit  And  by* 
Herrick,  ibid  Frequented  by  pedlar*.  ihid.  Vil- 
lage- wak.  s still  kept  up  in  the  North.  1 01 
Walton  s u Complete  Augler,*’  errata  m,  LLL  En- 
comium on,  144. 

, Waput  (George),  n dramatic  writer.  15H. 
fVardrbbes  (ancient),  account  of,  : Ml.  Theatrical 
wardrobe*,  in  the  time  of  flhnfc spenro.  451. 

Warner  (William),  notice  of.  ULlL  Critical  remarks 
on  his  “ Albion’s  England,**  ib>(L  Quotations  from 
that  poem  illustrative  of  old  English  manners  and 
custom*.  50,  5 65.  69.  71. 

Warren  (William),  a minor  poet,  338 
Warlon  ( Dr. observations  of,  on  the  u Gesta'Ro- 
manorum.  20U.  On  Fenton1*  collection  of  Italian 
■ novels,  2£L  On  the  satires  of  Bishop  Hall,  304 
On  the  merits  of Haring  ton,  305.  Ou  the  satires 
of  Marston,  309. 

Wassail , origin  of  the  term,  61,  Synonymous  with 
feasting.  62.  ■ fk  • 

Wassail-bowl.  ingredients  in,  QL  Description  of  an 
ancient  one,  Li2.  Allnsious  to,  in  Shakspeare,  ibid. 
Watch-lights , na  article  of  furniture,  103 
Water-clouts,  by  whom  invented.  410. 
Waler^plrils.  diilereut  classes  of,  587. 

Watson  (Thomas),  a poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
320?S7jL  Said  by  Mr.  Steevens  to  be  superior  to 
Shakspeare  ns  a writer  of  nonets.  321. 

Webbe  (X\  illiam),  account  of  his  M Discourse  of  Eng- 
lish Poetrie,”  .226.  Its  extreme  rnrily  and  high 
firice,  ibid. 

Webster  (John),  a dramatic  poet,  607.  Illustrations 
of  his  plays,  %iz. 

Vittoria  -Corombona.  114, 118, 193. 

Dutchess  of  Malfy,  171. 

JVedderbum,  a minor  poeL  339 
Weddings,  how  celebrated.  109-  Description  of  a 
rustic  wedding,  111. 

Wcever  (Johu),  a minor  poet,  339.  Bibliographical 
notice  of  his  “Epigrammes,”  519.  Epigram  of,  ou 
Shnkspearc’s  poems  and  plays,  ibid. 

Wrnman  (Thomas),  a minor  poet,  339. 

Wharton's  u Dreamc,”  a poem,  ibid. 

_ ^ Whestone's  (George),  collection  of  tales,  notice  of, 
ft*L  His  M Hocke  of  Regard,”  and  other  poems, 
•£39,  ^ Account  of  the  prevalence  of  gaming  in  bis 
time,*  421.  Notice  Of  his  dramatic  productions. 
452-  His  u Promos  ond  Cassandra,”  the  immediate 
source  of  Shakspcare's  Measure  for  Measure.  556. 
Whipping  tops  anciently  kept  for  public  use,  159. 
Whitney  (George),  a minor  poet,  339. 

Whitsuntide , festival  of,  how  celebrated,  85.  Whit- 
sun plays,  88. 

iri/A-H.j.  n (Edward),  a minor  poet,  339.1 
Will  of  John  Shakspeare,  account  of  the  discovery 
of,  5.  Cony  of  it,  ibid.  Reasons  for  its  authenti- 
city, lfL  Its  probable  date,  ibid 


If  ill  of  William  Shakspeare,  630.  Observations  on 
it.  637. 

Willet  (Andrew),  u Emblcms”Jof,  339. 

WtUobic  (Henry),  a poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
339.  Origin  of  his  “ A v isa,”  ibid, 

fVitmot  (Robert)  a dramatic  poet,  457. 

Wilson  (Thomasj,  observations  of,  on  the  corruptions 
of  the  English  language,  915. 

Wmoot  ale  celebrated  for  its  strength,  23. 

/f  ine,  enormous  cousumption  of,  in  the  uge  of  Shak- 
speare, 408. 

f Vinter's  Tale , probable  date  of,  its  general  charac- 
ter, and  probable  source,  675.  • 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 

Act  L scene  2,  109,  427^  525- 
Act  ii.  scene  T”,  ul_.  133 
Act  if.  scene  2,  17.  89,  282. 

scene  3?  EC  £L89. 104,  282- 57/ . 

Act  T.  scene  9,  983.  5 77\  * 

scene  jh  395. 

Witchcraft  made  felony  by  Henry  VIII,.  566  Cruel 
act  of  parliament  again-t  witches.  567.  Exquisite 
description  of  a witch's  abode  by  Spenser,  56S 
Enumeration  of  the  feat*  witches  were  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  performing,  569.  Application  of 
this  sujierstition  ny  Shakspeare  to  dramatic  pur- 
poses in  his  Macbeth,  5ZL 

Wither  ( George)  notice  of,  333.  V erses  of,  on  Ilock- 
pay,  72. 

fVutnrv , employments  and  dress  of  the  younger  part 

Wood  (Nathaniel)  a dramatic  writer  459  ' 

Wotlon  (Sir  Henry)  encomium  of.  ou  angling,  Ml. 
Character  of  his  poetical  productions,  326. 

W nolhesly  (Thomas),  Eurl  of  Southampton,  bio- 
graphical notice  ot.  252.  A passionate  lover  of 
the  drama,  353.  Shakspeare *s  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  Rape  of  Lucrece,  dedicated  to  him,  ibid.  His 
liberality  to  the  poet,  354,  Joins  the  expedition 
to  the  Azores,  ibid.  In  disgrace  with  Queeq  Eli- 
zabeth, ibid.  Marries  Elizabeth  Vernon  without 

consulting  ibfr’Gueeu,  ibid.  Who  irfiprisons  them 
both,  [335.  Goes  to  Ireland  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  who  promotes  him,  ihid.  Is  recalled  and 
disgraced,  ibid.  Quarrels  with  Lord  Grav.  ibid. 
Join*  Essex  in  bis  conspiracy  against  the  Queen, 
ibid.  And  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  366. 
Released  by  James  L_.  ibid.  Who  promotes  him, 
ibid.  Birth  of  his  son,  ibid.  Embarks  in  a co- 
lonising speculation,  ibid.  Patronises  literature, 
ihid.  Oppoaea  the  court,  ibid.  Dies  in  Holland, 
158.  Review  of  his  character,  ibid  Sh«k- 
speare’s  sonnets  principally  addressed  to  him, 

fVuat  (Sir  T.).  character  of  his  sonnets,  373 

Wyrley  (WiUiam),  biographic^  poems  of,  339.  . 

Y.  •*.  i 

Yates  (James),  “Castle  of  Courtesie^li39. 

\ ong  (Bartholomew),  lib  w Version  of  MoulcmaycrY 
Romance  of  Diana,”  339. 

Yule-clog , or  Christinas-block,  91. 


z. 


Zouche  (Richard),  notice  of  his  “ Dorr,” 


THE  END. 
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